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PREFACE. 


Dktob  was  one  of  the  moat  prolific  anthon  in  English  literature,  having  written  npwaide  of 
250  separate  works,  besides  contributing  largely  to  some  of  the  periodicals  of  his  time. 
Host  of  these  works  consist  of  pamphlets  on  all  subjects  connected  with  religion,  politics, 
and  what  is  now  known  as  social  science.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  howeyer,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  remarkable  noyels,  or  rather  histories  put  in  a  fictiye  dress,  almost  any 
one  of  which  would  have  sufficed  to  give  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
country.  Bobinaon  Onuoe  is  known  and  read  of  all  boys  and  men.  The  object  of  the  present 
edition  of  Defoe's  works  is  to  present  to  the  general  public  the  cream  of  his  fictions,  and  such 
a  selection  from  his  other  writings  as  will  enable  most  readers  to  form  a  notion  of  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  The  great  mass  of  Defoe's  pamphlets  would,  of  course,  be  totally 
devoid  of  interest  at  the  present  day,  unless  to  him  who  is  compelled  to  burrow  among  the 
debria  of  that  age  for  lustoiy-writing  purposes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Defoe's  poetry  ; 
and  therefore  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  select  from  this  class  of  his  works  such  as  are 
likely  to  be  attractive  to  the  great  mass  of  readers,  either  on  account  of  the  permanent  in- 
terest of  their  subject,  the  manner  of  treatment,  or  their  connection  with  an  important 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  author.  With  regard  to  his  other  and  more  important 
works,  the  aim  has  been  to  select  such  as  best  exhibit  Defoe's  genius,  are  likely  to  interest 
all  readers,  and  required  no  emasculation  to  render  them  fit  for  perusal  by  all  classea 

It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  in  the  way  of  annotation ;  such  a 
service  is  uncalled  for  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  works  in  this  edition,  and  no  doubt  the 
reader  wiU  think  the  space  better  occupied  by  being  appropriated  to  what  came  from  Defoe's 
own  pen.  The  editor  has  done  his  best  to  ensure  accuracy  by  comparison,  in  nearly  every 
case,  with  original  editions  ;  and  all  that  it  has  been  deemed  needful  to  say  in  the  way  of 
infonnation  or  elucidation  will  be  found  in  the  introductoiy  remarks  to  each  work.  The 
Life  prefixed  to  the  works — ^that  by  George  Chalmers,  author  of  Caledonia — is  still  one  of  the 
best,  though  shortest,  and  was  the  fruit  of  much  original  research  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Where  necessary,  it  has  been  copiously  annotated,  and  a  note  has  been  prefixed,  embody- 
ing the  lately  discovered  facts  of  Defoe's  life  (far  which  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the 
recently  published  valuable  life  of  Defoe,  by  Mr.  W.  Lee'),  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
his  character  against  the  attacks  of  some  recent  critics.  This  note,  which  should  have  been 
a  postscript,  has  necessarily  been  prefixed  to  the  biography,  as  the  paging  of  this  volume  was 
arranged  previous  to  the  issue  of  Mr.  Lee's  book. 

The  publisher,  satisfied  with  the  reception  accorded  to  the  previous  publications  in  this 
series,  hopes  that  this  efibrt  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  a  large  mass  of  readers  the  choicest 
works  of  one  of  England's  great  classic  authors,  will  meet  with  a  like  appreciation. 

EDiKBTntGH,  June  1869.  ^ 

>  Z0  and  ytulp  l>i$eo9tr*d  Writingt  ^f  Daniel  IkfH.    By  William  Lxb.-    London  x  J.  Camden  Hotten. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  FACTS 

CONCERNING  DEFOE. 


This  year  (1869)  there  has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  Camden  Hotten  of  London,  a  work  in 
three  yolnmes,  entitled  I^t  and  Newly  Discovered  Writings  of  Daniel  Dtfoe,  by  William 
Lbb.  The  first  Tolnme  contains  a  newly  written  life  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  two  other  yolmnes 
are  made  np  of  what  the  editor  considers  authentic  productions  of  Defoe's  pen,  consisting 
mainly  of  short  essays,  letters,  leaders,  paragraphs,  items  of  news,  Ace,  eirtracted  from  a 
number  of  journals,  with  whidh  Mr.  Lee  has  proved  he  was  connected  from  1716  to  1729. 
Mr.  Lee  has  also  the  merit  of  having  extended  the  slready  large  catalogue  of  Defoe's  more 
important  works,  by  ascribing  to  him  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  stories,  which  have 
hitherto  been  either  unknown  or  fatherless  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  deleted  from  the  lists 
already  existing  a  number  of  productions  which  he  considers  as  spurious,  leaving,  however, 
the  catalogue  larger  than  he  found  it.  Among  the  new  works  fathered  on  Defoe  by  Mr.  Lee, 
we  need  only  mention  A  Htsicry  qfthe  Wars  of  Charles  XIL,  King  qf  Sweden  (1715,  pp. 
400) ;  A  View  qf  the  Scots  Bebellion  (1715,  pp.  40) ;  A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Life  and 
Death  qf  Count  Patkul,  a  Nobleman  of  Livonia  (1717,  pp.  59) ;  Memoirs  of  Public  Trans- 
actions  in  the  Lffe  and  Ministry  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  (1718,  pp.  139) ;  The 
King  qfthe  Pirates,  being  an  account  qf  the  famous  enterprises  qf  Captain  Avery,  the  mock 
King  of  Madagascar  (1719,  pp.  93) ;  An  Impartial  History  qfthe  Life  and  Actions  qf  Peter 
Alexowitz,  the  present  Czar  of  Museovey  (1723,  pp.  420) ;  TJte  Highland  Rogue ;  or,  the 
Memorable  AcHons  qf  the  Celebrated  Robert  Macgregor,  commonly  called  Rob  Roy  (1728, 
pp.  63) ;  in  1724,  two  booklets  containing  an  account  of  the  notorioxis  Jack  Sheppaid ; 
and,  in  1725,  a  life  of  Jonathan  Wild.  Strangely,  none  of  these  are  among  the  newly 
collected  writings  edited  by  Mr.  Lee,  which,  as  we  have  said,  consist  almost  entirely  of 
newspaper  paragraphs,  letters,  essays  after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  leaders  on  politi- 
cal and  social  topics,  and  many  items  similar  to  thoP)  which  go  to  fill  up  the  body  of  a 
newspaper  at  the  present  day.  Many  of  these  droppings  from  the  pen  of  Defoe  are  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  as  enabling  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  political  and  social  history 
of  the  time,  and  all  of  them  are  of  value  on  account  of  their  author.  No  one  could  be  more 
competent  than  Mr.  Lee  to  recognise  Defoe's  hand  in  any  production,  as  all  who  read 
his  prefaces  and  biography  must  allow  ;  and  although  we  have  only  his  conviction,  founded 
mainly  upon  internal  evidence,  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  newly  discovered  writings^ 
still,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Defoe's  life,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  every- 
thing that  is  said  to  have  come  from  Defoe's  pen,  and  with  all  the  allusions  to  him  and 
his  writings  in  contemporary  publications,  entitle  him  to  speak  with  authority,  and  to  be 
heard  with  respect  Mr.  Lee  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  admirers  of  Defoe,  and  indeed  of 
all  'true-born  Englishmen,'  for  the  years  of  toilful  research  it  has  cost  him  to  produce  these 
three  volumes.  « 

The  most  important  point,  however,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lee  in  connection  with  Defoe,  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  from  1715  onwards.  All  the 
previous  biographers  of  Defoe  have  stated  their  belief,  that  after  the  publication,  in  1715,  of 
his  Appeal  to  Justice  and  Honour,  he  ceased  entirely  to  take  any  part  .in  the  political  and 
religious  controversies  of  the  day,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to.  the  production  of 
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hJB  inimitable  noyelB  and  fictiye  histories,  publishing  only  a  few  pamphlets  on  social  topics. 
This  mistaken  notion  has  resulted  from  no  want  of  resesrch  on  the  part  of  his  two  chief 
biographers,  Chalmers  and  Wilson,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  when  they  wrote,  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  clue  discoyered  by  Mr.  Lee.  Defoe's  former  biographers  • 
were  right  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  after  1715  he  certainly  did  cease  to  take  part  in 
the  controyersies  of  the  time,  in  the  way  he  had  dous  during  most  of  his  preyious 
life.  From  about  1687  to  1715,  Defoe  was  an  unceasing  pamphleteer,  issuing  during  that 
tame  upwards  of  150  pamphlets  and  short  treatises  on  all  the  most  important  political, 
social,  and  religious  questions  that  agitated  the  minds  of  the  men  of  his  time,  and  these 
written  in  such  an  independent,  decided,  and  telling  manner  as  to  draw  down  on  him  the 
wrath  and  persecution  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Churchman  and  Dissenter.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  1715  till  his  death,  he  did  not  issue  aboye  half  a  dozen  pamphlets  on  controyersial 
subjects.  Mr.  Lee,  howeyer,  has  discoyered  that  during  that  time  he  did  not,  as  has 
hitherto  been  supposed,  deyote  himself  entirely  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  composing 
immortal  fictions,  and  laying  young  and  old  of  all  future  generations  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.    The  result  of  Mr.  Lee's  inyestigations  we  must  state  briefly. 

From  certain  letters  in  Defoe's  handwriting,  discoyered  in  1864  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  addressed  to  Mr.  De  la  Fay,  the  friend  of  Defoe,  Mr.  Lee  inferred  that  the  latter, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  must  haye  been  connected  in  yarious  ways  with 
certain  newspapers,  both  of  Whig  and  Tory  principles.  At  the  cost  of  much  trouble  and 
research,  Mr.  Lee  followed  out  this  clue,  and  found  that  Defoe  must  haye  had  to  do  with  at 
least  seyen  periodical  publications,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Mercwriiu  PolUkua :  being 
monUdy  observations  on  the  affairs  qf  Oreat  Britain  ;  vfith  a  coUeetion  of  the  mast  material 
occurrences.  By  a  Lover  of  Old  England.  This  was  commenced  in  May  1716,  and,  Mr.  Lee 
says,  was  '  Conseryatiye  in  principle, '  which  we  suppose  means,  not  Tory,  but  conseryatiye 
of  the  then  existing  constitution,  which  at  that  time  meant  Whig.  Defoe  continued  this 
till  September  1720,  and,  Mr.  Lee  thinks,  probably  much  longer. 

The  next  journal  with  which  Defoe  was  connected,  was  The  Weekly  Journal,  or 
Saturday's  Post,  commonly  known  then  as  Mist^s  Journal,  from  the  name  of  its  publisher, 
Nathaniel  Mist  Defoe  was  also,  for  some  time  after  June  1716,  part  proprietor  and 
manager  of  a  paper  known  as  Dormer's  News  Letter.  The  curious  nature  of  Defoe's 
connection  with  these  two  papers  we  shall  allow  him  to  tell  in  his  own  words,  as  these  are 
found  in  one  of  the  recently  exhumed  letters  addressed^  to  Mr.  De  la  Fay,  dated  April  26, 
1718,  and  printed  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Lee's  biography  : — 

'  It  was  in  the  Ministry  of  my  Lord  Townshend,  when  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  to 
whom  I  stand  obliged  for  the  Fayour,  was  pleased  so  far  to  state  my  Case,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  Misrepresentations  under  which  I  had  suflered,  and  notwithstanding  some 
Mistakes  which  I  was  the  first  to  acknowledge,  I  was  so  happy  as  to  be  belieyed  in  the 
Professions  I  made  of  a  sincere  Attachment  to  the  Interest  of  the  present  Goyernment,  and, 
speaking  with  all  possible  Humilit}',  I  hope  I  haye  not  dishonoured  my  Lord  Parker's 
Recommendation. 

'  In  considering,  after  this,  which  Way  I  might  be  rendered  most  useful  to  the  Goyern- 
ment, it  was  proposed  by  my  Lord  Townshend  that  I  should  still  appear  as  if  I  were,  as 
before,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Government,  and  separated  from  the  Whigs;  and  that  I 
might  be  more  seryiceable  in  a  kind  of  Disguise,  than  if  I  appeared  openly ;  and  upon  this 
foot  a  weekly  Paper,  which  I  was  at  first  directed  to  write,  in  opposition  to  a  scandalous 
Paper  called  the  Sidft  Shifted,  was  laid  aside,  and  the  first  thing  I  engaged  in,  was  a 
monthly  Book  called  Mercurius  Politicus,  of  which  presently.  In  the  interval  of  this. 
Dyer,  the  News-Leiter-vniteT,  having  been  dead,  and  Dormer,  his  successor,  being  unable  by 
his  Troubles  to  carry  on  that  Work,  I  had  an  offer  of  a  Share  in  the  Property,  as  well  as 
in  the  Management  of  that  W^ork. 

'  I  immediately  acquainted  my  Lord  Townshend  of  it,  who,  by  Mr.  Buckley,  let  me 
know  it  would  be  a  very  acceptable  Piece  of  Service ;  for  that  Letter  was  really  very 
prejudicial  to  the  Public,  and  the  most  difficult  to  come  at  in  a  Judicial  way  in  Case  of 
Offence  given.  My  Lord  was  pleased  to  add,  by  Mr.  Buckley,  that  he  would  consider  my 
Service  in  that  Case,  as  he  afterwards  did. 
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*  Upon  this  I  engaged  in  it ;  and  that  so  far,  that  thongh  the  Property  was  not  wholly 
my  own,  yet  the  Condact  and  Government  of  the  Style  and  News  was  so  entirely  in  me, 
that  I  yentnred  to  assure  his  Lordship  the  Sting  of  that  mischieyous  Paper  should  be 
entirely  taken  ont»  thongh  it  was  granted  that  the  Style  should  continue  Toiy,  as  it  was, 
that  the  Party  might  be  amused,  and  not  set  up  another,  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
Design.     And  this  Part  I  therefore  take  entirely  on  myself  still. 

'  This  went  on  for  a  Year,  before  my  Lord  Townshend  went  out  of  the  Office ;  and  his 
Lordship,  in  consideration  of  this  Service,  made  me  the  Appointment  which  Mr.  Buckley 
knows  0^  with  promise  of  a  further  Allowance  as  Service  presented. 

'  My  Lord  Sunderland,  to  whose  Goodness  I  had  many  Years  ago  been  obliged,  when  I 
was  in  a  secret  Commission  sent  to  Scotland,  was  pleased  to  approve  and  continue  this 
Service,  and  the  Appointment  annexed  ;  and,  with  his  Lordship's  Approbation,  I  introduced 
mysdf,  in  a  Disguise  of  a  Translator  of  the  Foreign  News,  to  be  so  far  concerned  in  this 
weekly  Paper  of  Mist^s,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  it  within  the  Circle  of  a  secret  Management, 
also  prevent  the  mischievous  Part  of  it ;  and  yet  neither  Mist,  or  any  of  those  concerned 
with  him,  have  the  least  Guess  or  Suspicion  by  whose  Direction  I  do  it. 

*  But  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquaint  my  Lord  (as  1  hinted  to  you.  Sir),  that  this 
Paper,  called  the  Journal,  is  not  in  myself  in  Property,  as  the  other,  only  in  Management ; 
with  this  express  difference,  that  if  anything  happens  to  be  put  in  without  my  Knowledge, 
which  may  give  Offence,  or  if  anything  slips  my  Observation  which  may  be  ill  taken,  his  Lord- 
ship shall  be  sure  always  to  know  whether  he  has  a  Servant  to  reprove,  or  a  Stranger  to  correct. 

'Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  is  the  Consequence,  that  by  this  Management,  the 
Weekly  Journal,  and  Dormer*a  Letter,  as  also  the  Mercurku  PoliUau,  which  is  in  the  same 
Nature  of  Management  as  the  Journal,  will  be  always  kept  (Mistakes  excepted)  to  pass  as 
Tory  Papers,  and  yet  be  disabled  and  enervated,  so  as  to  do  no  Mischief,  or  give  any  Offence 
to  the  Government 

'  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  Sir,  one  Thing  more  to  his  Lordship  in  my  own  behalf,  and 
without  which,  indeed,  1  may,  one  Time  or  other,  run  the  Risk  of  fatal  Misconstructions. 
I  am.  Sir,  for  this  Service,  posted  among  Papists,  Jacobites,  and  enraged  High  Tories — a 
Generation  who,  I  profess,  my  veiy  Soul  abhors ;  I  am  obliged  to  hear  traitorous  Expres- 
sions and  outrageous  Words  against  his  Majesty's  Person  and  Government,  and  his  most 
faithftd  Servants,  and  smile  at  it  all,  as  if  I  approved  it ;  I  am  obliged  to  take  all  the 
scandalous  and,  indeed,  villanous  Papers  that  come,  and  keep  them  by  me  as  if  I  would 
gather  Materials  from  them  to  put  them  into  th^  News ;  nay,  I  often  venture  to  let  Things 
pass  which  are  a  little  Shocking,  that  I  may  not  render  myself  suspected. 

'  Thus  I  bow  in  the  House  of  Einrnon,  and  must  humbly  recommend  myself  to  his 
Lordship's  Protection,  or  I  may  be  undone  the  sooner,  by  how  much  the  more  faithfully  I 
eieoate  the  oommands  I  am  under.' 

Msft  Journal  was  first  started  in  December  1715 ;  but  Defoe  apparently  had  no  hand  in 
it  till  the  thirty-seventh  number,  published  in  August  1717.  From  this  time  he  had  the 
virtual  management  of  the  paper  till  November  1718,  when,  on  Mist  becoming  refractory, 
Defoe  gave  it  up,  resuming,  however,  his  connection  in  Januaiy  1719,  and  continuing  to 
edit  and  contribute  to  it  until  July  1720.  A  second  rupture  then  took  place,  when  he 
finally  ceased  to  have  any  responsible  superintendence  of  tlie  paper,  although  he  occasionally 
contributed  to  it  until  the  latter  part  of  1724.  During  his  management  of  it,  Defoe  had 
difficult  work  to  do  in  preventing  the  publication  of  treasonable  and  inflammatory  articles  ; 
indeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  tact,  such  articles  did  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  Journal, 
80  that  during  Defoe's  connection  with  it,  Mist  was  once  or  twice  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Mist  appears  in  the  end  to  have  discovered  his  editor's  connection  with  Government, 
and  Mr.  Lee  infers,  with  considerable  plausibility,  from  an  article  published  by  Defoe 
in  Applebee'a  Journal,  that  Mist  was  so  enraged  as  to  attempt  his  assassination.  Mr. 
Lee  has  also  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  distress  which  harassed  Defoe 
during  his  last  days  was  not  the  want  of  money,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  thinks  he  must  have  had 
plenty,  but  the  unceasing  persecutions  of  Mist  and  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
Altogether  Mr.  Lee  has  pretty  clearly  shown  that  although  Defoe,  about  1715,  retired  firom 
the  active  and  then  somewhat  dangerous  strife  of  political  and  religious  controversy,  yet 
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dnzing  th^  latter  yean  of  his  stormy  life,  lie  had  by  no  means  the  peace  and  freedom  from 
peraecation  and  vituperation  which  his  former  biographers  have  imagined. 

Other  papers  with  which  Defoe  was  connected  were  The  Whitehall  Bvenmg  PoU^ 
which  he  established  in  1718  on  what  wonld  now  be  called  '  Liberal -Conservative' 
principles ;  it  was  continned  fnr  many  years  after  Defoe  ceased  to  contribute  to  it  The 
Daily  Post  was  started  by  Defoe  in  October  1719,  and  was  devoted  entirely  to  literary  and 
social  topics,  all  party  politics  being  ej^cluded ;  he  was  connected  with  it  probably  until 
April  1725,  although  it  eziBted  and  had  a  large  circulation  for  years  after  his  deathii  Defoe 
was  connected  with  The  Original  Weekly  Journal — Tlte  Appld)ee'a  Jowmdl  above-men- 
tioned—from June  1720  until  March  1726,  contributing  to  it  almost  every  week,  during  that 
time,  articles  on  ,all  sorts  of  subjects  ;  it  is  from  this  journal  that  Mr.  Lee  has  taken  the 
largest  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  his  two  last  volumes.  The  Uwkoereal  BpeekUiort 
a  weekly  journal,  in  large  quarto,  was  commenced  in  October  1728,  by  Defoe  and  his  son-in- 
law  Mr.  Henry  Baker ;  Defoe,  however,  writing  only  the  first  number,  although  Baker 
carried  it  on  for  many  years. 

For  his  somewhat  anomalous  connection  with  Mist's  Jacobite  journal,  Defoe  has  been 
called  some  veiy  hard  names  by  one  or  two  recent  critics,  who,  iu  their  virtuous  wrath  at 
this  one  doubtful  episode  of  his  life,  are  oblivious  of  all  the  great  and  varied  services  he 
rendered  to  his  own  and  friture  generations.    Is  it  fair  to  estimate  a  man's  character  from 
a  single  questionable  piece  of  conduct,  abstracted  from  a  long  life  of  almost  ceaseless  activity 
in  the  promotion  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty  ?    Do  we  call  the  sun  black  because  its  light- 
shedding  disc  is  dotted  with  one  or  two  dark  specks,  visible  only  to  the  prying  eye  of  a 
telescopic  observer  t     Mr.  Lee  ardentiy  idoli2es  his  hero,  and  strenuously  defends  this 
single  seeming  deviation  from  the  thorough  independence  and  honesty  which  charac- 
terized all  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  although  not  such  a  blind  and  intense  worshipper 
of  Defoe  as   his  latest  biographer,   still   we   think  it  only  just  to   characterize  him 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  Ufe,  and  not  from  a  solitary  action  that  seems  incon- 
sistent with  his  conduct  as  a  whole.     Defoe  was  a  man  who,  from  his  first  appearance  as 
a  writer,  devoted  himself  unflinchingly  to  the  advocacy  of  what  he  thought  '  truth  and 
justice,'  and  to  the  upholding  of  the  utmost  civil  and  religious  liberty  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution.    He  was  a  century  and  a  half  ahead  of  his  age,  and  in 
certain  respects  would,  even  at  the  present  day,  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  most 
advanced  politicians,  and  most  liberal  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.    Had  he  chosen  to  have 
acted  with  what  many  would  consider  a  wise  prudence,  and  used  a  littie  reticence,  or  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  advocacy  of  party  measures,  he  might,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his 
career,  have  acquired  honours  and  a  fortune.    As  it  was,  his  fearless  fighting  in  behalf  of 
what  he  deemed  the  truth,  subjected  him  to  the  vituperation  of  his  co^ntemporary  pam- 
phleteers, and  to  the  active  persecution  of  all  parties  in  Church  and  State.    He  was  ignomi- 
niouslv  pilloried,  more  than  once  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  indeed  showed  himself  willing 
to  sufier  even  death  for  conscience'  sake.     Even  when  iu  the  employnient  of  Government,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  freely  criticising  any  of  its  measures  that  were  inconsistent  with  the 
lofty  principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
private  men.    He  did  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one  man  in  any  single  generation  ever  did,  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men  as  to  the  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  practice  of  the  loftiest  social  and  personal  morality.    Of  course 
he  gained  the  reward  usually  bestowed  by  the  world  upon  its  best  benefactors.    Supposing 
that  a  man,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  suljected  to  such  weary  and  ceaseless  persecution, 
as  was  the  case  with  Defoe,  had,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  in  his  old  age,  agreed  to 
hold  his  tongue,  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  liberty  of  his  country  in  a  way  apparentiy  not 
quite  consistent  with  his  previous  principles,  would  any  one^  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  severely  blame  him  I    If  Defoe  is  blameworthy  for  tUs  conduct,  let  him  be 
castigated,  but  sadly,  and  with  a  gentie  hand;  in  contemplating  this  littie  speck,  that 
vinon  must  be  malidoualy  blind  which  is  not  struck  with  the  broad  disc  of  surrounding 
pure  light.    Is  '  truculent  hypocrite '  an  epitiiet  that  deserves  to  be  thrown  at  him  from  the 
quill  of  an  uncharitable  and  thoughtiess  critic  t    We  leave  all  candid  and  tender-hearted 
readers  to  judge. 
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We  beg  of  the  reader  only  to  remember  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  the  time  Defoe  took  the  management  of  MislCi  Jowmal.  The  terms  Whig  and  Toiy 
had  a  very  different  significance  then  from  what  they  have  at  the  present  day.  In  Defoe's 
time  Whig  meant  an  upholder  of  the  king  and  constitution  as  it  then  existed,  an  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  a  friend  of  peace  and  progress.  Tory 
meant  radical,  rebel,  subverter  of  the  constitution,  restorer  of  tyrants,  advocate  of  civil  war, 
and  enemy  to  all  progress  and  liberty.  Defoe  was  a  '  true-bom  Englishman,'  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  the  Revolution  constitution,  a  lover  of  peace  and  progress,  an  advocate  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  a  hater  of  tyrants ;  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  besides  embroiling  the  country  in  civil  war,  would  extinguish  aU  liberty,  restore 
persecution,  and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  true  progress.  Holding,  as  he  did,  strongly 
and  sincerely  such  opinions,  we  believe  he  thought  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  true  patriot 
in  getting  himself  made  the  mentcr  of  MisCs  JoumaX,  and  in  thus  being  able  to  extract '  the 
sting  of  that  mischievous  paper,'  nip  treason  in  the  bud,  and  prevent  it  from  expanding  into 
hateful,  fall-blown  rebellion  and  civil  war.  The  two  great  parties  in  the  State  at  that  time 
were  something  more  than  mere  political  rivals,  they  were  virtually  in  the  position  of  two 
hostile  armies,  each  ready  to  take  whatever  advantage  it  could  gain  over  its  opponent ;  and 
Defoe,  in  rendering  harmless  what  he  thought  the  weapons  of  his  own  and  his  country's 
enemies,  acted  only  on  the  universally  recognised  principle,  that  every  stratagem  is  fair  in 
war.  We  shall  conclude  this  postscript  by  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  Mr.  Lee's  defence 
of  the  hero  of  his  worship. 

'  Defoe  had  no  share  in  the  property  of  this  paper,  and  had  therefore  no  absolute  power 
to  reject  improper  communications ;  but  he  trusted  to  the  moral  influence  he  should  be  able 
to  acquire  and  maintain  over  Mist,  the  proprietor,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  indirectly  concerned  in  the  matter.  This  journal  was  the  oigan  of  the  Pretender's 
interest ;  and  its  correspondents  and  supporters  were,  he  teUs  us,  "  Papists,  Jacobites,  and 
enraged  High  Tories,  a  generation  who,  I  profess,  my  very  soul  abhors."  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  he  was  compelled  to  hear  traitorous  expressions  against  his  Migesty'a 
person  and  government,  and  to  take  scandalous  and  villanous  papers,  and  keep  them  by 
him,  as  if  he  would  gather  materials  from  them  to  put  into  the  news,  but  really  with  a 
determination  to  suppress  them.  This  was  no  system  of  espionage ;  here  was  no  incite- 
ment to,  or  permission  of  treason,  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  the  offenders,  and  bringing 
them  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  The  rebellion  was  yet  smouldering,  tho^h  subdued ; 
and  the  laws,  liberties,  and  religion  of  the  country  were  threatened.  This  weekly  journal, 
inspired  ftom  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  and  supported  by  the  money  and  intelligence  of 
attainted  nobles  abroad,  and  their  adherents  at  home,  had  laboured  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  treason,  until  circumstances  should  be  favourable  for  again  spreading  the  flames  of  rebel- 
lion through  the  land.  If  therefore  moral  persuasion  is  more  effectual  than  legal  repression, 
and  prevention  better  than  cure,  then  no  stigma,  beyond  that  of  concealment,  attaches  to 
the  character  of  Defoe  on  account  of  his  connection  with  Mi$Va  Journal,  Kather  should  we 
admire  the  intellectual  power  capable  of  holding  in  check,  without  extraneous  influence 
known  to  Mist,  such  men  as  Ormond,  Atterbiiry,  Bolingbroke,  Mar,  Wharton,  and  their 
satellites,  among  the  Jacobite  and  nonjuring  writers.  It  required  a  large  amount  of  patriotic 
courage  to  place  himself  as  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  invectives  of  such  men  and 
the  reading  public,  and  no  less  reservation  and  tact  in  exercising  this  influence  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  suspicion. ' 
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It  IB  lamented  by  those  who  labour  the  fields  of  British  biography,  that  after  being  entangled 
in  briazB  they  are  often  rewarded  with  the  scanty  products  of  barrenness.  The  lives  of 
literary  nien  are  generally  passed  in  the  obscurities  of  the  closet,  which  conceal  even  from 
friendly  inquiries  the  artifices  of  study,  whereby  each  may  have  risen  to  eminence.  And 
during  the  same  moment  that  the  diligent  biographer  sets  out  to  ask  for  information  with 
regard  tc  the  origin,  the  modes  of  life,  or  the  various  fortunes  of  ^mters  who  have  amused 
or  instructed  their  coimtry,  the  housekeeper,  the  daughter,  or  grandchild,  that  knew  con- 
nections and  traditions,  drop  into  the  grave. 

These  reflections  naturally  arose  from  my  inquiries  about  the  life  of  the  author  of  Tlie 
History  of  the  Umon  of  Great  Britain^  and  of  The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Whether 
he  were  bom  on  the  neighbouring  continent  or  in  this  island,  in  London  or  in  the  country, 
was  equally  uncertain ;  and  whether  his  name  were  Foe  or  Defoe,  was  somewhat  doubtful. 
Like  Swift,  he  had  perhaps  reasons  for  concealing  what  would  have  added  little  to  his  conse- 
quence. It  is  at  length  known,  with  sufficient  certainty,  that  our  author  was  the  son  of 
James  Foe,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Oripplegate,  London,  citizen  and  butcher.  The  con- 
cluding sentiment  of  the  true-born  Englishman,  we  now  see,  was  then  as  natural  as  it  wUl 
e(ver  be  just : — 

*Then  let  us  boast  of  ancestors  no  more^ 
For  fame  of  families  is  all  a  cheat ; 
^T%$  personal  virtue  only  maixt  us  great,^ 

If  we  may  credit  the  OaaeUe^  Daniel  Foe,^  or  Defoe,  as  he  is  said  by  his  enemies  to  have 
called  himself,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  an  Englishman,  was  bom  in  London  in  the 
year  1661.  His  family  were  probably  Dissenters,'  among  whom  he  received  no  unlettered 
education ;  at  least  it  is  plain,  from  his  various  writings,  that  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of 
their  principles  and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  their  politics,  before  the  liberality  of  our 
rulers  in  Church  and  State  had  freed  this  conduct  from  danger.  He  merits  the  praise  which 
is  due  to  sincerity  in  manner  of  thinking  and  to  uniformity  in  habits  of  acting,  whatever 
obloquy  may  have  been  cast  on  his  name,  by  attributing  writings  to  him  which,  as  they 
belonged  to  others,  he  was  studious  to  disavow. 

Our  author  was  educated  at  a  Dissenting  academy,  which  was  kept  at  Newington  Green, 
by  Charles  Morton.     He  delights  to  praise  that  learned  gentleman,  whose  instmctive  lessons 


1  What  indnccd  Daniel  aftenrards  to  prefix  the  aris- 
tocratic De  to  his  name,  cannot  now  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  conjecture  of  Mr.  W.  Lee,  the  antiior  of 
the  latest  Li/^  of  Dtfot,  is  the  most  probable  that  has 
yet  becm.  pat  foith,  viz.  that  it  arose  either  flrom  acci- 
dent or  convenience.  James  Foe,  the  father,  would  be 
known  among  his  acqoaintancea  as  Mr.  Foe,  and  his 
son  at  Mr.  D.  Foe,  which  woold  probably,  in  course  of 
time,  come  to  be  spelled  as  it  was  pronounced— Defoe. 


Daniel  Defoe  was  not  the  man  to  bo  ashamed  either  of 
his  name  or  his  origin,  and  Mr.  Lee  has  shown  that  hi* 
was  in  the  habit  of  q>elllng  it  indifferently  D.  Foe  and 
Defoe. 

*  Defoe  was  certainly  a  Dissenter,  although  it  Is  in- 
ferred by  Mr.  Wilson,  his  biographer,  that  his  grand- 
father, Daniel  Foe  of  Elton,  in  Northamptonshh-e,  was 
a  Churchman,  because,  as  we  learn  from  hia  grandson, 
be  kept  a  pack  of  hounds. 
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he  probably  enjoyed  from  1675  to  1680,  as  a  master  who  taught  nothing  cither  in  politics  or 
science  which  was  dangerous  to  monarchical  government,  or  which  was  improper  for  a  dili- 
gent scholar  to  know.  Being  in  1705  accused  by  Tutchin  of  illiterature,  Defoe  archly 
acknowledged,  '  1  owe  this  justice  to  my  ancient  father,  who  is  yet  living,  and  in  whose 
behalf  1  freely  testify,  that  if  I  am  a  blockhead,  it  was  nobody's  fault  but  my  own ;  he 

having  spared  nothing  that  might  qualify  me  to  match  the  accurate  Dr.  B or  the 

learned  Tutchin. ' ' 

Defoe  was  bom  a  writer,  as  other  men  aie  bom  generals  and  statesmen  ;  and  when  he 
was  not  twenty-one,  he  published,  in  1683,  a  pamphlet  against  a  very  prevailing  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  Turks,  as  opposed  to  the  Austrians  ;*  very  justly  thinking,  as  he  avows  in  his 
riper  age,  that  it  was  better  the  Popish  house  of  Austria  should  ruin  the  Protestants  in  Hun- 
gary, than  the  infidel  house  of  Ottoman  should  ruin  both  Protestants  and  Papists  by  over- 
ranning  Germany.  Defoe  was  a  man  who  would  fight  as  well  as  write  for  his  principles ; 
and  before  he  was  five-and-twenty  he  appeared  in  arms  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  June 
1685.  Of  this  exploit  he  boasts  in  his  latter  years,  when  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to  avow 
his  participation  in  that  impradent  enterprise,  with  greater  men  of  similar  principles. 

Having  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  battle  and  from  the  fangs  of  Jeffiries,  Defoe  found 
oomplete  security  in  the  more  gainful  pursuits  of  peace.  Yet  he  was  prompted  by  his  letl 
to  mingle  in  the  controversies  of  the  reign  of  James  ii.,  whom  he  eflleaciously  oppoMd  by 
warning  the  Dissenters  of  the  secret  danger  of  *  the  insidious  tolerance  which  was  ofTered  by 
the  monarch's  bigotry,  or  by  the  minister's  artifice.  When  our  author  collected  his  writings, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  republish  either  his  tract  against  the  Turks  or  his  paanphlet 
against  the  king. 

Defoe  was  admitted  a  Uveryman  of  London  on  the  26th  of  January  1687-8 ;  when,  being 
allowed  his  freedom  by  birth,  he  was  received  a  member  of  that  eminent  corporation.  As  he 
had  endeavoured  to  promote  ttie  Bevolution  by  his  pen  and  his  sword,  he  had  the  satiafiictlon 
of  partaking,  ere  long,  in  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  tiiat  great  event  During  the 
hilarity  of  that  moment,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  asked  King  William  to  partake  of  the 
city  feast  on  the  29th  of  October  1689.'  Every  honour  was  paid  the  sovereign  of  the  people's 
choice.  A  regiment  of  volunteers,  composed  of  the  chief  citizens^  and  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  attended  the  king  and  queen  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Mansion  House.  Among  these  troopers,  gallantly  moonted  and  richly  accoutred,  was 
Daniel  Defoe,  if  we  may  believe  01dmixon« 

While  our  author  tiius  displayed  his  zeal  and  courted  notice,  he  is  said  to  have  acted  as 
a  hosier  in  Freeman's  Yard,  Comhill  ;^  but  the  hosier  and  the  poet  are  very  irreconcilable 
characters.      With  the  usual  imprudence  of  superior  genius,  he  was  carried  by  his  vivacity 


^  *  As  to  my  little  leanilnff,  and  his  gpreat  capacity,  I 
fireely  challenge  him  to  translate  witli  me  any  Latin, 
Freneta,  aiHl  Italian  aothor,  and  after  that,  to  translate 
tiiem  crosswise,  for  £20  each  book ;  and  by  this  he  shall 
have  an  opportonlty  to  show  the  world  how  much  De 
Foe,  the  hosier,  is  Inferior  in  learning  to  Mr.  Tirtchln, 
the  gentleman.* — UevioB^  vol.  iL  p.  149.  Mr.  Morton  did 
wlist  appears  to  have  been  raare  in  those  days,  tIs.  read 
an  his  prelections  in  English.  '  And,'  Defoe  tells  na, 
*thoagh  the  scholars  firom  that  place  were  not  destitnte 
in  the  langoages,  yet,  it  is  observed  of  them,  they  wore 
by  this  made  masters  of  the  English  tongae,  and  more 
of  them  excelled  in  that  particolsr  than  of  any  school 
at  that  time.*  Whether  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  Morton's 
influence  or  not,  certainly  Daniel  himself  was  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  telUng  Idiomatic  English,  either  in 
his  own  or  any  other  time.  Defoe  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
Rmitiu  that  it  was  his  ^disaster  first  to  be  set  apart  for, 
and  then  to  be  set  apart  from,  the  hcmour  *  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  For  the  purpose  of  being  edacated  for  the 
Church,  Defoe  remained  five  years  at  Mr.  Morton's 
seminary,  and,  according  to  his  own  accounti  his  ao- 
compUshments  must  have  been  very  extensive.  In  one 
of  his  Rersinn  he  says  that  he  was  master  of  five  lan- 
guages, and  had  studied  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, logic,  geography,  and  history.  Politics  he  knew 
as  a  science,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  English  constituaon,  under- 
went a  oomplete  course  of  theology,  in  which  he  after- 
wards showed  himself  to  be  thoroughly  proficient,  and 
was  well  read  In  ecclesiastical  history.    Defoe,  however, 


did  not  see  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
his  parents,  and  adopt  the  minlstiy  as  a  profession. 
He  sought  and  found  a  larger  audience  tiian  a  Diasenb- 
ing  congregation  on  whom  to  lavish  the  products  of  his 
well-cultured  genius. — ^After  leaving  college,  Defoe  pro- 
bably set  himself  to  lean  the  business  of  a  hosier. 

'  The  only  foundation  for  this  statement  is  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  Delbe*s  AppeeA  to  Honour  ami  Jtutitt, 
in  which  he  says :  *  The  first  time  I  had  the  miafbrtuna 
to  differ  firom  my  friends  was  about  the  year  1688,  when 
the  Turks  were  besiegtaig  Vienna,  and  the  Whigs  in 
England,  geaeraliy  speaking,  were  fin*  the  Turks  taking 
it.  .  .  .  And  tiiongh  then  but  a  young  man,  and  a 
younger  author,  I  onpoeed  it  and  wrote  against  it,  which 
was  taken  veiy  unkindly  indeed.*  If  D^oe  wrote  such 
a  pamplilet,  he  did  not  rqpabliah  it  in  his  OoUecttd  Worto 
(1708-i(),  and  no  biogri^her  appears  ever  to  have  seen  it. 

*  When  the  Revolution  took  place,  and  probably  for 
some  time  after,  Defoe  resided  at  Tooting,  in  Surrey, 
where  he  formed  the  Dissenters  of  the  neighbourhood 
inte  a  regular  cofngregation. 

«  Defoe  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  Beokm,  denied  that 
he  ever  was  a  hosier  or  an  apprentice,  hut  admits  that 
he  had  been  a  trader.  Oldmixon,  who  never  speaks 
fisvonrably  of  Defoe,  allows  that  he  had  never  been  a 
merchant!  otherwise  than  peddling  a  little  to  PortugaL 
Bui  peddling  to  Portugal  makes  a  trader.  In  conneo- 
tion  with  his  Portngoese  trade,  Defoe  appears  to  have 
visited,  and  stigred  some  time  in,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
learning  the  language.  He  probably  also  visited  Fraaee, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent 
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into  companies  who  were  gratified  by  liis  nit.  He  spent  those  horn's  ^Hi  a  small  society  for 
the  eaMTation  of  polite  karnfng  vt^<^  he  ought  to  ha^e  employed  in  the  calculations  of  the 
ooanting-hoiue ;  md  beixig  obligediw  ahsoond  firom  his  creditors  in  1692,^  he  naturally  attri- 
hated  those  ndsfartones  to  the  war,  which  were  probably  owing  to  his  own  misconduct  An 
angry  creditor  took  oat  a  oommiBsion  of  bankniptcy,  which  was  soon  superseded  on  the 
petition  of  tiuwe  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted,  who  aeoepted  a  composition  on  his  single 
bond.  This  he  ponctuslly  paid  by  the  efforts  of  unwearied  diligence.  But  some  of  ihose 
<!sediton  who  had  been  thus  satisfied,  falling  affce];^ards  into  distress  themselves,  Defoe  Tolun- 
tniiy  paid  t^em  their  whole  claims,  bsiag  tiien  in  rising  circumstances  from  King  William's 
favour.  This  is  such  an  example  of  honesty  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  Defoe  and  to  the 
world  to  oonoeaL  Being  reproached  in  17G5  by  Lord  Haversham  with  mercenariness,  our 
■author  feelingly  mentions  '  how,  with  a  numerous  family,  and  no  helps  but  his  own  indus- 
tiy,  he  had  farced  his  way  with  undisoouraged  diligence  through  a  sea  of  misfortunes,  and 
jradnced  lus  debts,  ezdusive  of  composition,  from  seventeen  thousand  to  less  than  five 
thousand  pounds.''  He  continued  to  carry  on  the  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort,  though 
piohahly  with  no  great  success.'  It  was  afterwards  sarcastically  said  that  he  did  not,  like 
the  Egyptians,  require  bricks  without  straw,  but,  like  the  Jews,  required  bricks  without 
p^fing  his  laboureiB.  He  was  bom  for  other  enterprises,  which,  if  they  did  not  gain  him 
<ipulenoe,  hovo  oonfBrTed  a  renown  that  will  descend  the  stream  of  time  with  the  language 
wherdn  his  works  are  written. 

While  he  was  yet  under  thirty,  and  had  mortified  no  great  man  by  his  satire,  or  offended 
^oiy  ptfty  by  his  pamphlets,  he  had  acquired  friends  by  his  powers  of  pleasing,  who  did  not, 
with  the  usual  instability  of  friendships,  desert  him  amidst  his  distresses.  They  offered  to 
aettte  him  as  a  factor  at  Cadiz,  where,  as  a  trader,  he  had  some  previous  oofrespondenoe.  In 
this  situation  he  might  have  procured  business  by  his  core,  and  accumulated  wealth  without 
«  risk  ;  but,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  old  age,  Prooic^enoe,  wMck  had  other  vjorhfor  him  to  do, 
placed  a  secret  atfereion  in  Ide  miind  to  qvxtUng  Engkmd,  He  had  confidence  enough  in  his 
own  talents  to  think  that  on  this  field  he  could  gather  laurels,  or  at  least  gain  a  livelihood. 

In  a  projecting  age,  as  our  author  denominates  King  William's  reign,  he  was  himself  a 
projector.  While  he  was  yet  young,  Defoe  was  prompted  by  a  vigorous  mind  to  think  of 
many  schemes,  and  to  offer,  what  was  most  pleasing  to  the  ruling  powers,  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  He  wrote,  as  he  says,  many  sheets  about  the  coin ;  he  proposed  a 
register  for  seamen,  long  before  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  thought  of ;  he  projected  oounty 
l»aiiks,  and  factories  for  goods ;  he  mentioned  a  proposal  for  a  oommission  of  inquiries  into 
bankrupts'  estates ;  he  contrived  a  pension  office  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  At  length,  in 
Januaiy  1696-7,  he  published  his  Ueeay  upon  Prqfeets,*  whieh  he  dedicated  to  Dalby 
Thomas,  not  as  a  commissioner  of  glass  duties,  under  whom  he  then  served,  or  as  a  friend  to 
whom  he  at^owkdges  obligations,  but  as  to  the  most  proper  judge  on  the  subject,     it  is 


>  It  was  pfrobftbty  at  this  time  be  resided  at  BrlstoL 

*  In  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Dialogue  between 
«  DiaifHter  and  the  Ob$ervator^  pnbliahed  in  1703,  tiiere 
is  a  recorded  testimony  to  his  honesty  by  one  who  was 
not  his  friend.  *I  most  do  one  piece  of  Justice  to  the 
nuu/  fltaerres  tha  writer,  ^Uioiivi  I  lore  him  no  batter 
than  yon  do;  it  is  this,  that  meeting  a  gentleman  in  a 
coifea-hoQsa,  when  I  and  everybody  else  ware  rafibig  at 
him,  the  gentleman  took  ns  up  with  this  short  speech. 
**  Gentleman,'*  said  he,  '*  I  know  this  Defoe  as  well  as 
aay  of  yon,  for  I  was  one  of  his  oraditora,  eompomided 
wftti  him,  and  disdiarged  him  Ailly.  Several  years 
afterwavQs  be  sent  for  me,  and  thoofi^  he  was  clearly 
discharged,  he  paid  me  all  the  remainder  of  his  debt 
TOlnntsiibr,  aad  of  hts  own  accord ;  and  he  told  roe  that, 
aa  far  as  God  shonld  enable  him,  he  intended  to  do  so 
with  everybody.  When  lie. had  done,  he  desired  me  to 
■at  my  hand  to  a  paper  to  acknowledga  it,  which  I 
laadily  did,  aad  found  a  great  many  naines  to  the 
paper  before  ma;  and  I  think  mj^self  bonnd  to  own  it, 

.  <tiioagh  I  am  no  friend  to  the  book  he  wrote  no  mora 
than  yoo.***    Tha  woxk  here  aUnded  to  waa  his  fiftortM 

*  The  ftdlowing  remarks  on  thia  speeolaliott  are  flrom 
Mr.  Wilson's  Life  tf  IkfH,  vol.  L  p.  98 :— '  The  lUlore  of 
fUa  speculation  leema  to  ha^a  been  owhug  rakhar  to  the 


want  of  enconragaaiaitapoa  the  part  of  the  pabllc,  than 
to  any  impmdenoe  in  the  projector.  •Pantiles  had  been 
hitherto  a  Dutch  mannlHctore,  and  were  brought  In 
large  quantities  to  England.  To  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  thoir  importation,  and  to  provide  a  new  diannel 
for  the  employment  of  latMur,  the  worics  at  Tilbury  wera 
laudably  erected;  and  Defoe  tells  us  that  he  employed 
a  hundred  poor  laibourars  in  the  undertaldng.  The 
capital  embarked  in  the  concern  must  also  have  been 
considerable,  ibr  he  informs  ns  flut  his  own  loss  by  its 
iUlure  was  no  less  a  sam  than  three  thousand  poonds. 
But,  beaidea  so  serious  a  misfortane  to  hlmedC  *t  waa 
no  less  so  to  the  public,  not  only  by  the  failure  of  an 
Ingenious  manuflM^nre,  but  fbr  the  sake  of  the  numerous 
famUtes  supported  by  it,  who  were  now  turned  adrift  in 
the  world,  or  thrown  upon  some  other  branch  of  trade. 
Delbe  continued  the  pantile  works,  tt  is  believed,  until 
the  year  1708,  whan  he  was  prosecuted  by  tha  Qovam- 
ment  Ibr  a  libel ;  and,  being  deprived  of  his  Hberty,  tha 
nndertaking  soon  came  to  an  end.*  Daring  this  time 
Defoe  resided  at  TUbury,  and  waa  probably  in  corapaia- 
lively  affluent  etrcumstances. 

*  Bei^amin  Franklin  iband  a  eopy  of  this  work  la  his 
father's  libivry,  and  says  that  firom  it  he  probably  ra- 
oeived  some  fanpreesfons  that  tnttaenced  the  pxlndpal 
evaota  of  his  life. 
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always  carious  to  trace  a  thought,  in  order  to  aee  where  it  first  originated,  or  how  it  wa» 
afterwards  expanded*  Among  other  projects,  which  show  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  he- 
suggests  to  King  William  the  imitation  of  Louis  xiv.,  in  the  estahlishment  of  a  society  'for 
encouraging  polite  learning,  for  refining  the  English  language,  and  for  preventing  barbarisms 
of  manners.'  Prior  offered  in  1700  the  same  project  to  King  William,  in  his  Carmen 
SecuJare;  Swift  mentioned  in  1710  to  Lord  Ozfonl  a  proposal  for  improving  the  En^ish 
tongue ;  and  Tickell  flatters  himself  in  his  Protpect  if  Peace,  that  *  our  dazing  language 
shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound.'  However  his  projects  were  taken,  certain  it  is,  that 
when  Defoe  ceased  to  be  a  trader,  he  was,  by  the  interposition  of  Dalby  Thomas  probably, 
appointed  in  1695  accountant  to  the  commiBsioners  for  managing  the  duties  on  glass ;  who, 
with  our  author,  ceased  to  act  on  the  Ist  of  August  1699,  when  the  tax  was  suppressed  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

From  projects  of  ways  and  means,  Defoe's  ardour  soon  carried  him  into  the  thorny 
paths  of  satiric  poetry  ;  and  lus  muse  produced,  in  January  1700-1,  The  True-horn  EngUsh" 
man,"^  Of  the  origin  of  this  satire,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  good  fortune,  but  of  some* 
disasters,  he  gives  himself  the  following  account :  '  During  this  time  came  out  an  abhorred 
pamphlet,  in  very  ill  verse,  written  by  one  Mr.  Tutchin,  and  called  The  Foreignere ;  in 
which  the  author — ^who  he  was  I  then  knew  not — ^fell  personally  upon  the  king,  then  upon 
the  Dutch  nation,  and,  after  having  reproached  his  Majesty  with  crimes  that  his  worst 
enemies  could  not  think  of  without  horror,  he  sums  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  Fobsionsb. 
This  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  rage  against  the  book,  and  gave  birth  to  a  trifle  which  I  never 
could  hope  should  have  met  with  so  genexal  an  acceptation.'  The  sale  was  prodigious,  and 
probably  unexampled,  as  Sacheverell's  Trial  had  not  then  appeared.  The  True-bom 
Englidimaua  was  answered,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  Februaiy  1700-1,  by  a  writer  who 
brings  haste  to  apologize  for  dulness.  For  this  defence  of  King  William  and  the  Dutch, 
which  was  doubtless  circulated  by  detraction  and  by  power,  Defoe  was  amply  rewaixled. 
'  How  this  poem  was  the  occasion,'  says  he,  '  of  my  being  known  to  his  Msjesty,  how  1  was 
afterwards  received  by  him,  how  employed  abroad,  and  how,  above  my  capacity  of  deserv- 
ing, rewarded,  is  no  part  of  the  present  case.*'  Of  the  particulars,  which  the  author  thus 
declined  to  tell,  nothing  can  now  be  told.  It  is  only  certain  that  he  was  admitted  to  personal 
interviews  with  the  king,  who  was  no  reader  of  poetry;  and  that  for  the  royal  favours- 
Defoe  was  always  gratefuL 

When  the  pen-and-ink  war  was  raised  against  a  -standing  army,  subsequent  to  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  our  author  published  An  Argument,  aJunoing  that  a  Standing  Army,  witfi  Con" 
sent  qf  ParUamenty  is  not  ineoMintenU  with  a  Free  Government.^  'Liberty  and  property,' 
says  he,  '  are  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  English  nation  ;  and  the  dearer  they  are  to  us, 
the  less  danger  we  are  in  of  losing  them  ;  but  I  could  never  yet  see  it  proved  that  the  danger 
of  losing  them  by  a  small  army  was  such,  as  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  all  the  world  for 
it.  It  is  not  the  King  of  England  alone,  but  the  sword  of  England  in  the  hand  of  the  king, 
that  gives  laws  of  peace  and  war  now  to  Europe  ;  and  those  who  would  thus  wrest  the  sword 
out  of  his  hand  in  time  of  peace,  bid  the  fairest  of  all  men  in  the  world  to  renew  the  war.' 
He  who  is  desirous  of  reading  this  treatise  on  an  interesting  topic,  will  meet  with  strength  of 
argument,  conveyed  in  elegant  language. 

When  the  nation  flamed  with  faction,  the  grand  jury  of  Kent  presented  to  the  Commons, 


>  Previooa  to  this,  Defoe  hod  pubUdied  Bcrenl  other 
]>aiiiphlets  on  qnesHoiiB  of  the  day,  among  which  were, 
Th9  TKO  Grta*  QuaHom  Comidered:  1.  What  theFrench 
K^vOl  do  with  retpeet  to  the  Spanish  Momirchpf  2. 
What  MeatuMt  the  English  ought  to  tale  (1700) ;  and  In 
the  lame  year  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  The  Paei/leator^ 
in  which  he  deseribes  an  imaginary  war  among  all  the 
eminent  living  antbors,  pitting  *The  Hen  of  Sense 
against  the  Men  of  Wit'  It  is  characterized  by  con- 
siderable vigour  and  point,  some  passages  reminding  us 
of  Byron's  Jtnglish  Bards,  etc.  Defoe  wrote  upwards  of 
S60  distinct  productions,  and  of  course  it  cannot  be  ex- 

Scted  that  within  the  compass  of  a  short  biognq>hy 
:e  the  present  many  of  them  will  be  noticed.  We  can 
notloa  only  the  most  important,  or  those  which  are  the 
production  of  the  litteratenr  as  distinguished  Arom  the 
pamphleteer  and  politician.    We  may  mention  here  that 


in  1696  Defoe  appeared  as  a  reformer  of  the  social  vices 
and  abuses  of  his  time,  which  were  many  and  glaring, 
In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Poor  Man's  Plea  m  relation  to 
all  the  Proelamaiions,  Acts  of  ParUamenty  dc,  wkich  have 
been  or  shall  be  made  orpuoUshed,  far  a  Reformation  ^ 
Manners,  and  euppreseing  Immoraktg  in  the  Nation. 

'  Defoe  continues  thus :  *  And  is  only  mentioned  here, 
as  i  take  all  occasions  to  do,  for  expressing  the  honour 
I  ever  preserved  for  the  immortal  and  glorious  memory 
of  that  greatest  and  best  of  princes,  and  whom  it  wat 
my  honour  and  advantage  to  call  master  as  well  as 
sovereign,  whose  goodness  to  me  i  never  forget,  and 
whose  memory  I  never  patiently  heard  abused,  and 
never  can  do  so;  and  who,  had  he  lived,  would  never 
have  suffered  me  to  be  treated  as  I  have  been  In  this 
world.*— iijRpeoI  to  Honour  and  Justice. 

*  This  pamphlet  was  published  in  1696. 
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on  the  8th  of  May  1701,  a  petition,  which  desired  them  '  to  mind  the  public  business  more, 
and  their  private  beats  less ;'  and  which  contained  a  sentiment,  that  there  was  a  design,  as 
Bnmet  tells^  other  oonnties  and  the  city  of  London  should  equally  adopt.  Messrs.  Culpeppers, 
Polhill,  Hamilton,  and  Champneys,  who  avowed  this  intrepid  paper,  were  committed  to  the 
Gatehofose^  amid  the  applauses  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Defoe's 
^genius  dictated  a  Remonstrance^  which  was  signed  Legion,  and  which  has  been  recorded  in 
history  for  its  bold  truths  and  seditious  petulance.  Defoe's  zeal  induced  him  to  assume 
a  woman's  dress,^  while  he  delivered  this  factious  paper  to  Harley,  the  Speaker,  as  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  then  also  that  our  author,  who  was  transported  by  an  equal 
attachment  to  the  country  and  the  court,  published  The  Original  Power  cf  the  CoUeeiive 
Body  qftke  People  ofUngland  Bxamined  and  Asserted,  This  timeful  treatise  he  dedicated 
to  King  William,  in  a  dignified  strain  of  nervous  eloquence.  '  It  is  not  the  least  of  the 
extiaordinaries  of  your  Majesty's  character,'  says  he,  '  that,  as  you  are  king  of  your  people, 
so  you  are  the  people's  king ;  a  title,  which,  as  it  is  the  most  glorious,  so  it  is  the  most  indis- 
putable.' To  the  Lords  and  Commons  he  addresses  himself  in  a  similar  tone:  '  The  vindica- 
tion of  the  original  right  of  all  men  to  the  government  of  themselves,'  he  teUs  them,  'is  so  far 
imm  being  a  derogation  from,  that  it  is  a  confirmation  of  their  legal  authority. '  Every  lover 
of  liberty  must  be  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  a  treatise  which  vies  with  Mr.  Locke's  famous 
tract  in  powers  of  reasoning,  and  is  superior  to  it  In  the  graces  of  style. 

At  a  time  when  '  union  and  charity,  the  one  relating  to  our  civil,  and  the  other  to  our 
leligioxis  concerns,  were  strangers  in  the  land,'  Defoe  published  The  Freeholder's  Plea 
'Ogainst  StocbjMing  Eleethns  of  Parliament  Men.*  '  It  is  very  rational  to  suppose, '  says  our 
Author,  '  that  they  who  will  buy  will  sell ;  or,  what  seems  more  rational,  they  who  have 
bought  must  selL'  This  is  certainly  a  persuasive  performance,  though  we  may  suppose  that 
many  voters  were  influenced  then  by  arguments  still  more  persuasive.  .  And  he  concludes 
with  a  sentiment,  which  has  not  been  too  often  repeated,  that  nothing  can  make  us  formi- 
dable to  our  neighbours,  and  maintain  the  reputation  of  our  nation,  but  union  among  our- 
Mlves. 

How  much  soever  King  William  may  have  been  pleased  with  The  True-hom  Englishman, 
cr  with  other  services,  he  was  little  gratified  probably  by  our  author's  Reasons  against  a  War 
with  France  (1701).  This  argument,  showing  that  the  French  king's  owning  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  King  of  England  is  no  sufficient  ground  of  a  war,  is  one  of  the  finest,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful,  tracts  in  the  English  language.  After  remarking  the  universal  cry  of 
the  people  for  war,  our  author  declares  he  is  not  against  war  with  France,  provided  it  be 
on  justifiable  grounds  ;  but  he  hopes  England  will  never  be  so  inconsiderable  a  nation  as  to 
make  use  of  dishonest  pretences  to  bring  to  pass  any  of  her  designs  ;  and  he  wishes  that  he 
who  desires  we  should  end  the  war  honourably,  ought  to  desire  also  that  we  begin  it  fairly. 
"^  But  if  we  must  have  a  war,'  our  author  hoped  '  it  might  be  wholly  on  the  defensive,  in 
Flanders,  in  order  to  carry  on  hostilities  in  remote  places,  where  the  damage  may  be  greater, 
by  wounding  the  Spaniard  in  some  weaker  part ;  so  as  upon  a  peace  he  shall  be  glad  to  quit 
flanders  for  an  equivalent '  Who  at  present  does  not  wish  that  Defoe's  argument  had  been 
more  studiously  read,  and  more  efficaciously  admitted  I 

A  scene  of  sorrow  soon  after  opened,  which  probably  embittered  our  author's  future  life. 
The  death  of  King  William  (March  1702)  deprived  him  of  a  protector,  who,  he  says,  trusted, 
esteemed,  and  much  more  valued  him  than  he  deserved ;  and  who,  as  he  flattered  himself 
amidst  his  later  distresses,  would  never  have  suffered  him  to  be  treated  as  he  had  been  in  the 
world.    Of  that  monarch's  memory,  he  says  that  he  never  patiently  heard  it  abused,  nor 


1  Ur.  \nison  thinks  this  nnlikely,  and  quotes  from 
ffk€  Hittonf  0/  tht  Kentith  FetUion,  the  author  of  which 
thus  writes:  *Twas  said  it  was  delireredthe  Speaker 
by  a  woman;  hut  I  have  been  biftirmed  since  that  it 
■was  a  irW^^iti  and  *twas  delivered  by  the  veiy  person 
who  wrote  it,  niarded  by  about  sixteen  xentlemea  of 
quality,  who^  if  any  notice  had  been  taken  of  him,  were 
ready  to  have  earned  him  ott  by  force.* 

*  This  pamphlet  was  published  befbre  the  two  last 
mentioned,  and  was  preceded  by  one  entitled  Six  Dit' 


tingukMng  CharaeteriUki  of  a  ParUamenl  Jfon,  whldi 
wer&— L  That  he  must  be  a  partisan  of  the  Revolution. 
2.  A  religious  man.  8.  A  man  of  general  knowledge, 
and  acquainted  with  Uie  tine  interests  of  his  oonnttn'. 
4  A  man  of  years.  0.  Of  thorough  honesty.  S.  Of 
morala  The  one  last  mentioned  in  the  text  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  having  the  plain-speaking  title  of  l%t 
ViOanif  of  Stoetbroiert  2kt9cUd.  These  were  all  pub- 
lished in  1701. 


ever  could  do  so ;  and  in  this  gratitude  to  a  royal  benefactor  tlieie  is  surely  much  to  praiae^ 
but  nothing  to  blame.  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  that  furious  contest  of  party,  dvil  and  raUgioUi  whiek  ensued  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  our  author  was  no  uneoncemed  apeotator.  He  reprinted  his 
Inquiry  itUo  tke  OceaskmcU  Can^ormiiy  of  J>i8aenter$f  which  had  been  published  in  1607, 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  a  Lord  Mayer,  who,  Iwving  carried  the  r^^alia 
to  a  conrenticle,  gave  rise  to  some  wit  in  Tht  TaU  qf  a  Tubf  and  oecasiQaed  soom  danses 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Defoe  now  dedicated  his  Inquiry  to  John  How,  a  Biasenling 
minister,  of  whom  Anthony  Wood  speaks  weU.  Mr.  How  did  not  much  care,  says  Calamy, 
to  enter  upon  an  argument  of  that  nature  with  one  of  so  warm  a  temper  as  th&  author  of  that 
Inquiry,  and  contented  himself  with  publishing  scmie  CMetd&raiikms  en  Ae  Preface  qf  tm 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Occasional  Cot^ormi^  qf  Diaeentero.  Defoe's  pertinaoity  soen  pro- 
duced a  reply.  He  outlaughs  and  outtalks  Mr.  How,  who  had  provoked  his  antagonJsfs 
wrath  by  peiaenal  sarcasms,  and  who  now  tiiought  it  hard  that  the  old  should  be  shoved  off 
the  stage  by  the  young.  Defoe  reprobates,  with  the  unf<»bearanoe  of  the  times,  '  this  fiMt 
and  loose  game  of  religion  ;'  for  whieh  he  had  never  met  with  any  considenible  esDcnse  but 
this,  'that  this  is  no  oonfbmdty  in  point  of  religion,  but  done  as  a  eivU  aetion.'  He  soon 
after  pubUshed  another  Inquiry,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Dissenters  are  noways  concerned 
in  occasional  conformity.  The  controversy,  which  in  those  days  ocoasioned  snoh  vehement 
contests  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  probably  ailttieed  for  ever. 

'  During  the  first  fury  of  high-flying,'  says  he,  *•  I  feM  a  sacrifioe  for  writing  against  the 
madness  of  that  high  party,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Dissentera.'  He  alludes  here  to  The 
Sliorteat  Way  uMh  tha  Diuenlera,  which  he  published  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1702 ;  and 
which  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  iroliy,  thou^  there  are  certainly  passages  in  it  that  might  have 
shown  considerate  men  how  much  the  author  had  been  in  jest.  He  oomplains  how  hard  it 
was,  tliat  this  should  not  have  been  perceived  by  aU  the  town,  and  that  not  one  mna  can  see 
it,  either  Churchman  or  Dissenter.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  how  much  the  minds 
of  men  were  inflamed  against  each  other,  and  how  little  the  virtues  of  mutual  forbearanee  and 
personal  kindness  existed  amid  the  clamour  of  contradiction  which  then  shook  the  kingdom, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  our  annals.  The  Commons  showed 
their  zeal,  however  they  may  have  studied  their  dignity,  by  proseeuting  several  libeUists.* 

During  the  previous  twenty  years  of  his  life^  Defoe  had  busied  himMlf  unconsciously  in 
^hft^'y^g  a  mine,  which  now  blew  himself  and  his  &mily  into  air.  He  had  fought  for 
Monmouth;  he  had  opposed  King  James;  he  had  vindicated  the  ficvolution;   he  had 


>  DiAw  nerar  aUndefl  to  Klnff  WilliMn  bofc  lii  laaguage 
of  deep  gratitade  and  Intense  atUdkmeBt.  Scarcely 
bftd  the  king  breatiied  tiis  last,  when  his  enemies  vented 
their  hatred  In  the  most  indecent  mMuier,  by  malignent 
speeches,  toasts,  and  lampoons.  This  roosed  Defoe's 
liHllgnetloBr  and  nrged  htm  aoain  to  dip  Ms  pen  In  bitter 
ink  and  produce  The  Mo€k  Mommtn:  A  Aitirt,  ^y  way 
€f  Bhvf  OH  King  WUKam  (1702).  In  a  few  weeks  it 
paaMd  throQgh  five  large  editions. 

Paring  the  latter  end  of  William's  reign,  Defoe  took 
up  hia  ff«aldenc»  at  Hadmey,  where  he  resided  ftr 
M^eral  yeara  Here  come  of  his  chiUbren  w«m  boni 
and  bnrled.  He  had,  it  appears  probable,  some  years 
baf«re  married  the  danghter  «f  his  pastor  in  London, 
the  Rot.  Dr.  Annesley,  another  danghter  of  whom  was 
the  mether  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

2  DelM,  in  his  Prtaml  Statt  ef  PiarHa,  thus  deaedheB 
the  eflbct  produced  by  the  book : — *The  soberer  Church- 
men, whose  principles  wei-e  founded  on  charity,  and 
who  had  their  eye  npon  the  laws  and  consUtutioa  of 
deir  country,  as  that  to  which  their  own  liberties  were 
annexed,  though  they  still  believed  the  book  to  be 
written  by  a  High  Churchman,  yet  openly  exdaimed 
against  the  jfropomXy  ooodonned  the  warmth  that 
appeared  in  the  aimrgx  against  thelt  brethren,  and 
OMDly  professed  that  sach  a  nan  as  SachevereU  and 
his  brethren  woold  blow  Of  the  foandatioDS  of  the 
Chnrclk  But  either  skia  haA  scarce  time  to  discover 
tteir  senttmenta,  when  the  hook  appeared  to  liave  been 
wsitten  bgr  ft  Dissenter;  the*  tt  was  designed  la  derision 
of  the  standard  held  up  by  Sacheverell  and  otheis;  that 
It  was  a  satire  npon  the  twry  of  the  Clini*chmen,  and  a 


plot  to  make  the  restdlscoverthemsefres.  Nothing  was  • 
more  stranga  than  to  soe  the  eifeet  upon  tiie  wh<rie  ■ 
nation  which  this  little  book,  a  contemptible  pamphlet 
of  but  three  sheets  of  papas;  had,  and  in  so  short  a  time 
toa  The  most  forwai*d,  hot  and  fuxious,  as  wdl  amoog 
the  clergy  as  others,  blushed  when  they  reflected  how 
fisr  thay  had  applauded  the  beak;  rag«d  that  such  an 
abuse  should  be  put  npon  the  Chnrch;  and  as  they  were 
obliged  to  danm  Htm  book,  so  they  were  strangely 
hampered  between  the  doing  so,  and  puming  their 
rage  at  the  Dissenters.  The  greater  part,  the  better 
to  qnalify  theooMitea  to  uondeaBn  tho  antter,  oame 
earnestly  in  to  condemn  tUe  principle;  for  it  was  im- 
posaiWe  to  do  one  without  the  ottler.  Tlray  laboured 
iaceasantly,  both  la  print  and  in  pulpit,  to  pvova  that 
this  was  a  horrible  slander  npon  the  Church.  But  this 
stiH  aaowered  thoanthot^aead  the  mere;  An*  they^eaidd 
never  clear  the  Church  of  the  slander,  witlurat  openly 
condemning  the  practice;  nor  could  they  poesibly  con- 
demn the  practice,  without  cenanring  those  deiigymon 
who  had  gone  such  a  length  already  as  to  say  the  same 
thing  in  print  Nor  could  all  their  rage  at  the  author 
of  that  book  contribute  anything  to  clearl^eni,  but  stUl  • 
made  the  better  side  the  worse.  It  was  plain  tboy  KaA 
owned  the  doefertoe,  had  preadied  up  the  necessity  of" 
expelling  aad  rooting  out  the  Dissenters  in  their  sec^ 
nsoBa  and  printed  pamphlets;  that  it  was  orMeat  they 
had  applaaded  the  book  itself,  till  iiiey  knew  the  author; 
and  men  was  no  other  way  to  nrevent  the  odlma ' 
falling  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  of  England, 
hat  by  giving  up  tha  aotlwrs  of  these-  mad  prindpTes. 
and  openly  profeMtng  nodernte  prindptes  themseWea* ' 


THE  LIFE  OF  DEFOE. 


panegyiized  King  William  ;  he  had  defended  the  lights  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people ; 
he  had  displeased  the  treasurer  and  the  general,  by  objecting  to  the  Flanders  war ;  he  had 
bantered  Sir  Edward  Seymonr  and  Sir  duiatoplier  Husgraye,  the  Tory  leaders  of  the  Com^ 
mons ;  he  had  just  xidicoled  all  the  high-fliers  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  woe  at  length 
obliged  to  seek  for  shelter  ^m  the  in^gnation  of  persons  and  parties,  thns  oTerpowering 
and  resistless. 

A  proclamation  was  issaed  in  January  170i2-^,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  dis- 
covering his  retreat.  Defoe  was  described  by  the  Gazette  '  as  a  middle-sixed  spare  man, 
about  forfy  years  old,  of  a  brown  complezioii,  and  dark  brown  hair,  though  he  wears  a  wig, 
having  a  hook  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  /mole  near  his  mouth.' 

He  soon  poblished  A%  JExplcuMUion^  though  he  'wonders  to  find  there  should  be  any 
occaaion&irit.'  'But  since  ignorance,' says  he,  'has  led  most  men  to  a  censure  of  the  book, 
and  some  people  are  like  to  come  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  for  it, — ^in  justice 
to  those  who  are  in  danger  to  suffer  by  it,  in  submission  to  the  Parliament  and  Council,  who 
maybe  offended  at  it,  and  courtesy  to  all  mistakoi  people  who  it  seems  have  not  pene- 
trated into  the  leal  design,  the  author  presents  the  world  with  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
paper,  which  he  hopes  may  allay  the  anger  of  Government,  or  at  least  satisfy  the  minds  of 
such  as  imagme  a  design  to  inflame  and  divide  us. '  Neither  his  submissivenees  to  the  ruling 
powers,  noi  his  generosity  to  his  printers^  was  a  suiiieient  shield  from  the  resentment  of  his 
enemies.  He  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel,  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  and  adjudged  to  be  fined 
and  imprisoned.  Thus,  as  he  acknowledges,  was  he  a  second  time  mined  ;  and  by  this 
affair,  as  he  asserts^  he  lost  above  £3500  sterlix^  which  consisted  probably  in  his  brick- 
works, and  in  the  more  abundant  product  of  his  pen.  ^ 

When  by  these  means  immured  in  Newgate,  oiur  author  consoled  himself  with  the 
animating  reflection,  that,  having  meant  well,  he  unjustly  suffered.  He  had  a  mind  too 
active  to  be  idle  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison,  which  is  seldom  invaded  by  visitors.  And  he 
wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory — ^that 

*  Hieroglyphic  state  machine, 
Contrived  to  punish  fancy  in.' 

In  this  ode  the  reader  wiU  find  satire,  pointed  by  his  sufferings ;  generous  sentiment^ 
arising  from  his  situation ;  and  an  unexpected  flow  of  easy  verse.*    For  example : 

'  The  first  intent  of  laws 
Was  to  correct  the  effect,  and  check  the  cause; 

And  all  the  ends  of  punishment 
Weare  only  fatore  mischiefs  to  |»t*vent: 

But  justice  is  inverted,  when 
Those  engines  of  the  law, 

Instead  of  pinching  vicious  men, 
Keep  honest  ones  in  awe.' 

He  employed  this  involuntaiy  leisure  in  coirecting  for  the  press  a  collection  of  hii 
writingjB^  whkh,  with  several  things  he  had  no  hand  in,  had  been  already  published  by  a 
]pimtical  printer.  He  thought  it  a  most  unaccountable  boldness  in  him  to  print  that  par- 
ticular book  called  The  Shortest  Way  with  Hie  JHaeenterg,  while  he  lay  under  the  public 


^  'There  He  wneTlrtaMttliefftmigthoftrhicham 
OBh  ba  pnmA  Ij  adrentty.  Bcftnne  bla  proaeeaelon. 
DtfWa  dtenniitanee*  wen  nfielentKf  flowishiDff  to 
—aWa  him  te  mahitatit  hia  coach,  and  tha  other  appor- 
teBaMcaofareapeetahtocftabUahneaL  In  eoDaaqnaBee 
«C  hia  loBg  impflBoniiieBti  he  ooald  no  loagar  attend  to 
hia  patatSle  nona,  whieh  prodneed  the  chief  aonree  of 
hte  reramie;  and  fat  the  abaeaee  of  the  prlneipal,  they 
vara  ohliKcd  la  ha  gtres  Qp.  By  thla  alMr  ha  lest,  aa 
he  himself  tella  na,  npwardi  of  thzea  thoaaand  Ara 
hmdied  poimda,  and  waa  agala  reduced  to  ratal.  He 
had  BOW  a  wife  and  aix  dtUdfen  depeodent  upon  him, 
withBOOthernaanreafar  their  aapport  than  the  pro* 
doeiof  hlapea.  la  tUa  tqrbiff  aitaatlo^  the Tlitaa of 
raa  pot  to  a  leTere  teat  Had  he  dioaea  to 
ihlaprindplea,  and  to  onUathimflelf  ia  the  aerriee 


of  the  Oovecomenli,  he  might  hare  eacaped  with  a  aUght 
panlahment,  and  probahly  hare  enriched  hia  famuy. 
Whilak  hia  enenriea,  aecretly  mortified  at  the  juatloe 
aad  aeverity  of  hia  aarcaam.  were  ti^eatlng  falm  with  ao 
modi  rigowr,  they  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talento, 
of  which  they  would  hare  g)adly  availed  themselves. 
We  are  toM  hy  Oldmixon,  tliat  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
sent,  if  lie  did  not  go  to  htm  in  Newgate,  and  offered 
him  tlie  merey  of  the  Government,  if  he  would  diacover 
whosethiroentowritehl8i8nor<«*f  ffoy.  But  this  was 
needleaa;  Ibr  aQ  who  ware  acquainted  with  Defoe,  aa 
the  aame  wtitw  ehaerrea,  **  know  he  needed  no  aettlng 
oo  to  pot  aneh  a  trick  on  a  party,  of  whose  onderstand- 
Inga,  aa  weQ  aa  priaelplea,  he  had  no  good  opinion.***— 
WiEJKw'a  Up  o/D^/be,  vol.  iL  p.  76. 
'  See  the  premtory  ronarlu  to  thia  poem. 
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WORKS  OF  DANIEL  DEFOE. 


'resentment  for  the  same  fact.  In  this  collection  of  1703,  there  are  one-and-twenty  treatises 
in  poetry  and  prose,  beginning  with  Tht  Trve-bom  JSngUshman,  and  ending  with  The 
SkorUat  Way  to  Pecux  and  Union.  To  this  volume  thero  was  prefixed  the  first  print  of 
Defoe ;  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  apt  inscription,  LaudcUur  et  oXgtL 

In  the  solitariness  of  a  gaol,  the  energy  of  Defoe  projected  the  Beinew,^  This  is  a 
periodical  paper  in  4to,  which  was  first  published  on  the  19th  of  February  170S-4,  and 
which  was  intended  to  treat  of  news,  foreign  and  domestic ;  of  politics,  British  and  Euro- 
pean ;  of  trade,  particular  and  universal.  But  our  author  foresaw,  from  the  natural  aversion 
of  the  age  to  any  tedious  affair,  that,  however  profitable,  the  world  would  never  read,  if  it 
were  not  diverting.  With  this  design,  both  instructive  and  amusing,  he  skilfully  institutes 
a  Scandal  Club,  which  discusses  questions  in  divinity,  morals,  war,  trade,  language,  poetry, 
love,  marriage,  drunkenness,  and  gaming.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Redew  pointed 
the  way  to  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Guardians,  which  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  have 
treated  those  interesting  topics  with  more  delicacy  of  humour,  more  terseness  of  style,  and 
greater  depth  of  learning  ;  yet  has  Defoe  many  passages,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  which, 
for  refinement  of  wit,  neatness  of  expression,  and  efficacy  of  moral,  would  do  honour  to  Steele 
or  to  Addison.  Of  all  this  was  Johnson  unconscious,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Tatlers  and 
Spectators  as  the  first  English  writers  who  had  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility ;  to  show  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to 
refuse  or  how  to  comply.' 


I  FrerloiM  to  this,  in  1708,  he  published  a  number  of 
controversial  pamplilets  on  political  and  religions  qaes~ 
tlons,  among  which  were,  More  Short  Waps  mth  DU- 
senters— chiefly  intended  to  Tlndlcate  the  system  of 
edncatlon  then  pursued  among  the  Dissenters;  A  Choi- 
iMfft  of  J^mce^  addruttd  to  Me  tohoU  Nation^  with  an 
Inquiry  into  tht  way*  and  means  of  bringing  ii  to  pats, 
DeftM  also  wrote  pamphlets  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopalians  and  the  Irish  Dissenters. 
During  tiie  paper  war  which  was  at  this  time  being 
carried  on  between  the  Tarious  parties,  the  High  Church 
party  complained  bitterly  of  what  they  called  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press.  *  Although,*  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
*upon  a  comparison  of  their  writings,  they  had  the 
manifest  adyantago  in  the  licence  they  allowed  them- 
Slaves  la  speaking  of  their  opponents,  yet  men  of  their 
high  and  arbitrary  principles,  who  had  been  used  to  the 
chair  of  authority,  could  not  brook  opposition,  especially 
when  oonreyed  In  the  form  of  satire,  or  directed  against 
opinions  that  had  long  been  deemed  sacred.'  They 
therefore  petitioned  the  Upper  House  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  serious  consideration,  requesting  them  to  use 
their  interest  in  Pai*liament  for  a  bill  to  repress  the 
Ucentionaness  of  the  press.  Defoe,  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken writers  of  his  own  or  any  time,  could  not  let  such 
an  opportunity  pass  of  enforcing  the  maxim  that  *  truth 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  free  inquiry,'  and  of  showing 
the  danger  and  ii\Justice  of  putting  any  check  on  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion :  aooordingly  he  pub- 
lished, in  1704,  his  JS!iMw  on  tJu  Regulation  ofths  Press, 

'  The  fbllowlng  remarks  on  this  wonderful  production, 
which  Defoe  canied  on  single-handed  for  upwards  of 
dght  yean,  but  which  at  the  present  day  it  would  be 
thought  foDy  to  ^dertake  without  a  considerable  staff 
of  contributors,  are  flrom  Mr.  Wilson's  Taluable  bio- 
gnphy.  While  this  periodical  was  going  on,  Defoe's  pen 
was  as  prolific  as  ever  in  the  production  of  pamphlets 
and  other  works,  including  his  History  of  the  Unions 
In  the  negotiations  for  the  acoompllshment  of  which 
he  took  a  prominent  official  part,  costing  him  much 
time,  trouble,  and  anxiety.  Ino  only  complete  copy  of 
this  work  known  to  exist  at  the  present  day,  is  in  the 
possession  of  James  Crossley,  Esq.: — *That  it  did  not 
ouUlvo  its  day,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  great  proportion 
of  temporary  matter  with  which  it  abounded.  There 
are  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  however,  many  inatmctlve 
pieces,  of  a  moral  and  political  nature,  besides  others 
devoted  to  amusement;  and  also  some  useful  historical 
documents,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Defoe  was 
the  sole  writer  of  the  nine  quarto  volumes  that  com- 
pose the  work ;  a  prodigious  undertaking  Cor  one  man, 
especially  when  wo  consider  his  other  numerous  engage- 
ments of  a  literary  nature^  To  cultivate  a  taste  for 
polite  learning  and  solid  attainments,— to  dlfltse  inibr- 
matlon,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  inqutay  upon  politicid, 
commercia],  and  other  subjects,— to  stimulate  the  im- 


grovcment  of  ftamalea,  as  well  by  a  more  refined  be- 
avlour  in  the  other  sex,  as  by  an  increased  attention  to 
their  education,— and,  above  all,  to  give  a  more  decided 
tone  to  the  moral  and  reUgtous  character  of  his  readers, 
were  the  leading  objects  of  Defoe  in  the  composition  of 
ttie  Review.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  he  often 
brings  sound  learamg  and  chastened  wit  to  the  aid  of 
acute  reasoning;  and  unites  an  accurate  Judgment  to 
the  efltulons  of  a  mind  stored  by  various  and  extensive 
readhig.  His  style  is  vigorous,  shrewd,  and  often 
eloquent;  and  he  has  some  passages  that,  for  pathos, 
dignity,  and  well-pointed  satire,  are  not  exceeded  in  tlie 
writings  of  his  sua^cssori.  For  keenness  of  satire, 
tempered  with  liberalitT  of  feeling,  and  decorum  of 
expression,  his  work  had  probably  no  Mual. 

*  One  of  the  leading  objects  or  the  Review^  after  the 
discussion  of  politics,  was  to  correct  the  vices  of  the 
times.  Throughout  the  work,  the  writer  carries  on 
an  unsparing  warfare  agiUnst  folly  and  vice,  in  all 
their  forms  and  disguises.  In  forcible  teims  he  hnvdghs 
against  the  fashionable  practice  of  immoderate  drinking, 
the  idle  propensity  to  swearing,  the  little  regard  that 
was  paid  to  the  marriage  vow,  and  the  loose  conversa- 
tion and  habits  of  men  in  general.  In  well-potaited 
satire,  he  chastises  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage ;  and 
condemns,  in  strong  language,  the  barbarous  practice 
of  duelling.  He  has  also  some  Just  remarks  upon  the 
rage  for  gambling  speculations,  whieh,  in  tills  reign, 
had  risen  to  a  great  neig^t.  Upon  all  these  subjects, 
he  brings  forth  his  capadous  stores  of  wit  and  humour 
to  the  assistance  of  grave  reasoning,  addudng  examples 
occaslonallv  of  the  flagitious  courses  he  condemns;  but 
with  sofflelent  delicacy  to  show  that  his  aim  was  the 
reformation,  rather  than  the  exposure,  of  the  ofrender. 

*  A  later  biographer  of  Defoe  has  the  following  re- 
mariu  in  connection  with  the  subiect  "That  Daniel 
Defoe  wanted  many  of  those  qualities,  both  of  mind  and 
manner,  which  fitted  Steele  and  Addison  to  be  the 
inimiuble  arbitri  elegantianim  of  Engjlish  society,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  yet  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal  that  they 
profited  very  mudi  by  the  inventive  geniua  which 
preceded  them  in  their  favourite  path,  or  to  deny  that 
there  exist  in  the  Beoiews  of  Defoe  many,  very  many, 
passages,  which  for  wit,  humour,  original!^  of  coneep- 
tlon.  Justness  of  observation,  keenness  of  sifthre,  and  for 
power,  variety,  nay,  even  elegance  of  style,  are  searoely 
inferior  to  the  best  specimens  of  theur  compositions. 
The  politica]  articles  of  the  Asefoo,  however,  wera 
donbtiess  as  much  superior  to  the  others  in  interest 
then,  as  tbey  are  inCsrior  now." 

*  The  first  number  of  the  Seoiew  was  pabllshed  Satur- 
day, February  19,  1704,  under  the  title  of  *«  A  Weekly 
Review  of  the  ASUrs  of  France.  Purged  flnnn  the 
Errors  and  PartlaUty  of  News-writers  and  Petty  States- 
men, of  all  sides."  It  was  at  first  a  weekly  pubRoutfon, 
and  continued  so  through  eight  numbers;  after  which. 


In  the  midfit  of  these  labours  our  author  publislied,  in  July  1704,  The  Storm ;  or,  A 
Colkaion  qf  the  Mont  JRemarhable  CoMoUiea  which  happened  in  the  Tempest  on  tJie  23d  of 
November  1702.  In  explaining  the  natural  causes  of  winds,  Defoe  shows  more  science,  and 
in  deliyering  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  that  this  island  was  more  subject  to  storms  than 
other  parts  of  the  world  he  displayed  more  Hterature,  than  he  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  possess.  Our  author  is  moreover  entitled  to  yet  higher  praise.  He  seized  that  awful 
occasion  to  inculcate  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion, — ^the  being  of  a  God,  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Providence,  the  certainty  of  heaven  and  hell — ^the  one  to  reward,  the  other  to 
punish. 

While,  as  he  tells  himself^  he  lay  friendless  in  the  piison  of  Kewgate, — his  family  ruined, 
and  himself  without  hopes  of  deliverance, — a  message  was  brought  him  from  a  person  of 
honour,  whom  till  that  time  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of.  This  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Sir  Robert  Harley,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Harley  ajiproved  probably 
of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Defoe,  and  doubtless  foresaw  that,  during  a  factious  age, 
such  a  genius  could  be  converted  to  many  uses.  And  he  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the 
prisoner,  desiring  to  know  what  he  could  do  for  him.  Our  author  readily  wrote  the  story  of 
the  blind  man  in  the  gospel — concluding.  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my  sighJt. 

When  the  high-fliers  were  driven  from  the  station  which  enabled  them  to  inflame  rather 
than  conciliate,  Harley  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  April  1704.  He  had  now  frequent 
opportunities  of  representing  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  Defoe  to  the  queen  and  to  the 
treasurer ;  yet  our  author  continued  four  months  longer  in  gaol.  The  queen,  however, 
inquired  into  his  circumstances ;  and  Lord  Godolphin  sent,  as  he  thankfully  acknowledges, 
a  considerable  sum  to  his  wife,  and  to  him  money  to  pay  his  fine  and  the  expense  of  his  dis- 
charge. Here  is  the  foundation,  says  he,  on  which  he  built  his  first  sense  of  duty  to  the 
queen,  and  the  indelible  bond  of  gratitude  to  his  first  benefactor.  '  Let  any  one  say,  then,' 
he  asks,  '  what  I  could  have  done,  less  or  more  than  I  have  done  for  such  a  queen  and  such 
a  benefactor  V  All  this  he  manfully  avowed  to  the  world,  when  Queen  Anne  lay  lifeless  and 
cold  as  King  William,  his  first  patron ;  and  when  Oxford,  in  the  vicissitude  of  party,  had 
been  persecuted  by  faction,  and  overpowered,  though  not  conquered,  by  violence. 

Such  was  the  high  interposition  by  which  Defoe  was  relieved  from  Newgate  in  August 
1704.^  In  order  to  avoid  the, town-talk,  he  retired  immediately  to  St  Edmund's  Buiy  ;  but 
his  retreat  did  not  prevent  persecution.  Dyer  the  newswriter  propagated  that  Defoe  had 
fled  firom  justice.  Fox  the  bookseller  published  that  he  had  deserted  his  security.  Stephen, 
a  state  messenger,  everywhere  said  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  seizing  hitn.  This  I  suppose 
was  wit,  during  the  witty  age  of  Anne.  In  our  duller  days  of  law,  such  outrages  would  be 
refened  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury.  Defoe  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  where  he  was, 
and  when  he  would  appear ;  but  he  was  told  not  to  fear,  as  he  had  not  transgressed.  Not- 
withstanding this  vexation,  our  author's  muse  produced,  on  the  29th  of  August  1704,  A 
Hymn  to  Victory ^'^  when  the  successful  skill  of  Marlborough  Aimislled  our  poets  with  many 
occasions  to  publish  Gazettes  in  rhyme. 

Defoe  opened  the  year  1704-5  with  his  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
disclaiming  any  expectation  of  place  or  i)ension.  His  encomiastic  strains,  I  fear,  were  not 
heard  while  he  wrote  Uke  an  honest  Englishman  against  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  a  war 


it  iras  published  tirlce  a  week,  on  Taetdays  and  Satnr- 
dayti  The  original  sixe  was  a  whole  sheet,  or  eight 
qnarto  pages;  hut,  after  the  fourth  number,  it  was 
xedoeedto  a  half-sheet,  the  publishers  haying  discovered 
that  thej  were  likely  to  become  losers  by  the  concern. 
"The  necessities  of  the  trade,'*  say  they,  '*  compel  us 
to  this  altcpvtion ;  the  publishers  of  this  paper  honestly 
declaring,  that  while  they  make  it  a  whole  sheet,  they 
get  not^g  bf  it;  and  though  the  author  is  very  free 
to  give  the  world  his  labours  fbr  God*s  sake,  they  don't 
find  it  for  their  convenience  to  give  their  paper  and 
print  away."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  Joint  property 
between  the  author,  printer,  and  publisher.'— Wilsov's 
JJ^  itfD^O€,  VOL  iL  pp.  199,  300,  301,  306,  306. 

*  Defoe  was  not  only  delivered  from  prison  through 
Bailey's  Instrumentality,  but  was  entrusted  with  an 
lumourable  and  Important  post  under  the  new  admlnis- 
tratiea.  InhlsJjRpeoZ he  says:—*  Being  delivered  from 


the  distress  1  was  in,  her  Mi^Jeety,  who  was  not  satisfied 
to  do  me  good  by  a  single  act  of  her  bounty,  had  the 
goodness  to  Uiink  of  taking  me  into  her  service,  and  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  several  honourable, 
thouffh  secret  servicee,  by  the  interposition  of  my  first 
benefactor,  irtio  then  appeared  as  a  member  In  the 
public  administration.  I  had  the  happiness  to  discharge 
myself  in  aU  these  trusts,  so  much  to  the  satMkctlon  of 
those  who  employed  me,  thoui^  oftentimes  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  Qodolphln, 
whose  memory  I  have  always  honoored,  was  pleased  to 
continue  his  fkvour  to  me,  and  to  do  me  all  good  offices 
with  her  Majesty,  even  after  an  unhappy  breach  bad 
separated  him  from  my  first  benefactor.' 

'  Previous  to  this  he  published  an  elegy  on  himself 
under  the  title  of  An  BUgy  on  (ft*  AuOmt  of  the  TnU' 
bom  EHgtUhman,  appended  to  which  was  a  poem  on  the 
late  storm. 
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WORKS  OF  DANIEL  DEFOE. 


indeed  of  personal  gloiy,  of  nationAl  celebntion,  bat  of  fruitless  expense.  Defoe's  actirity, 
or  bis  needs,  produced  in  Hareb  1705,  T^  CoMoUdator ;  or,  JHemoln  qf  Sundry  TroM- 
acdongjirom  Ms  World  t»  the  Moon,  It  was  one  of  Defoe's  felieities  to  catoh  tbe  'livii^; 
manners  as  tbey  rose,'  or  one  of  bis  zesonrcesy  to  'sboot  folly  as  it  flow.'  In  tbe  hinar 
langnage  be  applies  bis  satirio  file  to  tbe  prominences  of  eTBry  cbaraota :  of  tbe  poets,  from 
Dryden  to  Dorfy ;  of  tbe  ivits,  from  Addison  to  Prior ;  of  tbe  metapbysioians,  from 
Malbrancbe  to  Hobbes }  of  tbe  freetbinkers,  from  Asgyl  to  tbe  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Our  antbor 
continually  camplains  of  tbe  ill-usage  of  tbe  world ;  but,  witb  aH  bis  acuteness,  be  did  not 
advert  that  he  who  attacks  the  world  will  be  by  tbe  world  attacked.  He  makes  tbe  lunar 
politicians  debate  tbe  policy  of  Charles  zn.  in  pursuing  tbe  Saxons  and  Poles,  while  tbe 
Muscovites  ravaged  bis  own  people.  I  doubt  wfaetber  it  were  on  this  occasion  that  tbe 
Swedish  ambassador  waa  so  ill  advised  as  to  compbun  against  Defoe,  lor  merited  ridicule  of 
a  fatUe  warfare.^  They  bad  not  then  discovered  that  the  best  defence  against  tbe  shafts  of 
satire  is  to  let  them  fly.  Our  antbor's  sentiment  was  expanded  by  Johnson,  in  those 
energetic  lines  which  thus  conclude  tbe  character  of  tbe  Sweetish  Charles : 

*  Who  left  ^e  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.* 

Defoe  was  so  little  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  The  Moon  Oaff,  or  Aeeurati  Rtflee* 
Hone  on  the  OontoUdcUor,  that  be  plunged  into  a  controversy  witb  Sir  Humphrey  ICackworth 
about  bis  bill  for  employing  the  poor.  This  bad  been  passed  by  tbe  Commons  with  great 
applause,  but  received  \sj  tbe  Peers  witb  suitable  caution.  Defoe,  considering  tbi» 
plausible  project  as  an  indigested  chaos,  represented  it,  through  several  Meviews,  as  a  plan 
which  would  ruin  tbe  industrious,  and  thereby  augment  the  poor.  Sir  Humphrey 
endeavoured  to  support  bis  wericbouses,  in  every  parish,  with  a  parochial  capital  for  canying 
on  parochial  manufacture.  This  drew  frx>m  Defoe  bis  admirable  treatise,  which  he  entitled 
Ohfinff  Alma  no  Ohariijf.*  As  an  English  freeholder  he  claimed  it  as  a  right  to  address  hie 
performance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  having  a  particular  interest  in  tbe  common  good ; 
but  considering  tbe  persons  before  whom  be  appeared,  be  laid  down  bis  archness,  and 
assumed  bis  dignity.  He  maintained,  witb  wonderful  knowledge  of  fact  and  power  of  argu- 
ment, tbe  following  positions :  1st,  That  there  is  in  England  more  labour  than  bands  to 
perform  it,  and  consequently  a  want  of  people,  not  of  employment ;  2d,  "So  man  in  England, 
of  sound  limbs  and  senses,  can  be  poor  merely  ibr  want  of  work  ;  8d,  All  workhouses  for 
employing  the  poor,  as  now  they  are  employed,  serve  to  tbe  ruin  of  ihmilies  and  tbe  increase 
of  ^e  poor ;  4tb,  It  is  a  regulation  of  tbe  poor  l^t  is  wonted,  not  a  setting  them  to  work. 
Longer  experience  shows  this  to  be  »  difficult  subject,  which  increases  in  difficulty  with  tbe 
effluxion  of  time. 

Defoe  bad  scarcely  dismissed  Sir  Humphrey,  when  be  introduced  Lord  Haversbam,  a 
peer,  who  is  famous  in  our  story  as  a  maker  and  publisher  of  speeches.  His  Lordship  pub- 
lished bis  speech  on  tbe  state  of  the  nation  in  1705,  which  was  cried  about  tbe  town  witb 
unusual  earnestness.  Our  author's  prudence  induced  him  to  give  no  answer  to  the  speech  ; 
bat  a  pamphlet,  which  was  hawked  about  the  streets  and  sold  for  a  penny,  our  author's 
shrewdness  considered  as  a  challenge  to  every  reader.  He  lauded  and  talked  so  much, 
through  several  Meviews,  about  this  factious  effusion,  as  to  provoke  a  defence  of  topics  which 
bis  Lordship  ought  neither  to  have  printed  nor  spoken.  Defoe  now  published  a  Itq>ly  to 
Lord  HaverahairCe  VindiaUion  of  his  Speech.^     During  such  battles  the  town  never  fails  t» 


lit  \nai  not  on  this  occtalon,  bat  for  one  of  his 
Betrtmn  pubUahod  In  1707,  in  which  he  eritldaes  the 
apparent  rapinenen  of  Charles  zn. 

*  Pnbllahad  In  Noremher  1701 

*In  thte  pamphlet  Defoe  speaks  in  ttie  fonowln/r 
tendiinir  manner  of  his  past  raisfoitnnes: — '  If  I  were 
lo  nm  thionffh  the  hlaek  list  of  the  enconragemenfeB  I 
have  net  with  la  the  woi^df  v^lle  I  have  embarked 
myself  in  the  raging  sea  of  the  nation's  troubles,  this 
vincUeator  would  be  ashamed  to  eall  them  encoorage- 
monts.  How,  In  pnrsult  of  peaee,  I  have  bronght 
myself  into  innnmerabie  broils;  how  many,  exasperated 
by  the  sting  of  truth,  have  vowed  my  destnierion,  and 


how  many  ways  attempted  It;  how  I  stand  alone  In  the 
world,  abahdmed  by  those  very  pemle  that  own  I  have 
done  them  service;  how  I  am  sold  and  betrayed  by 
Mends,  abused  and  cheated  by  barbarous  and  unnatural 
relations,  sued  for  other  men's  debts,  and  stripped 
naked  by  public  l^]ustice  of  what  should  have  enabled 
me  to  pay  my  own;  how,  with  a  numerous  ihmlly,  and 
no  helps  but  my  own  Industry,  I  have  forced  my  way 
with  discouraged  diligence  through  a  sea  of  debt  and 
mlslbrtune,  and  reduced  them,  exclusive  of  composition, 
from  seventeen  to  less  than  Ave  thousand  pounds;  how: 
in  gaols,  In  retreats.  In  all  manner  of  extremities,  I 
have  supported  myself  without  the  assistance  of  friends 
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cheer  tlie  smaller  combatant.  Our  author,  with  an  allusion  to  the  biography  of  both,  says 
sarcastically :  '  But  fate,  that  makes  footballs  of  men,  kicks  some  up  stairs,  and  some  down  : 
some  are  advanced  without  honour,  others  suppressed  without  infamy ;  some  are  raised  with- 
out merit,  some  are  crushed  without  a  crime ;  and  no  man  knows  by  the  beginning  of  things, 
whether  his  course  shall  issue  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory. ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  either  grave  or  ludicrous,  Defoe  published  Admct  to  dU 
Parties.  He  strenuously  recommends  that  moderation  and  forbearance  which  his  opponents 
often  remarked  he  was  not  so  prone  to  practise  as  to  preach.  While  he  thus  gave  advice  to 
all  parties,  he  conveyed  many  salutary  lessons  to  the  Dissenters,  whom  he  was  zealous  to 
defend.  In  the  Review  dated  th0t25th  of  December  1705,  he  coigures  them  for  God's  sake, 
if  not  for  thair  own  sake,  to  be  content.  *  Are  there  a  few  things  more  you  could  wish  were 
done  for  you  ?  resolve  these  wishes  into  two  conclusions :  Ist,  Wait  till  Ftovidence,  if  it 
shall  be  for  your  good,  shall  bring  them  to  pass ;  2d,  Compare  the  present  with  the  past 
circumstances,  and  you  cannot  repine  without  the  highest  ingratitude  both  to  God  and  man.*^ 

Defoe  found  leisure,  notwithstanding  all  those  labours,  perhaps  a  necessity,  to  publish 
in  1705,  A  Second  Volume  of  the  WrUmga  of  the  Author  qf  the  True'hom  Engliehman, 
The  same  reasons  which  formerly  induced  him  to  collect  some  loose  pieces  held  good,  says  he, 
for  proceeding  to  a  second  volume,  '  that  if  I  do  not,  somebody  else  will  do  it  for  me. '  He 
laments  the  scandalous  liberty  of  the  press,  whereby  piratic  printers  deprive  an  author  of  the 
native  product  of  his  own  thought  and  the  purity  of  his  own  style.  It  is  said,  though  per- 
haps without  authority,  that  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  Defoe  procured  the  Act  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of  printed  books  in  the  authors  or  their 
assigns.  The  vanity  of  an  administration  which  afTected  to  patronize  the  learned,  con- 
curring with  the  mutual  interest  of  bookmakers  and  booksellers,  produced  this  salutary  law» 
that  our  author  alone  had  called  for  without  success.  Defoe's  writings,  thus  collected  into 
volumes,  were  soon  a  third  time  printed,  with  the  addition  of  a  key.  The  satire  being  now 
pointed  by  the  specification  of  characters,  and  obscurities  being  iUuminated  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  circumstances,  a  numerous  class  of  readers  were  induced,  by  their  zeal  of  party  or 
desire  of  scandal,  to  look  for  gratification  from  our  author's  treatises.  He  is  studious  to  com- 
plain, '  til  at  his  writings  had  been  most  neglected  of  them,  who  at  the  same  time  have  owned 
them  usefuL '  The  second  volume  of  1705,  containing  eighteen  treatises  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
begins  with  A  New  Discovery  of  an  Old  Intrigue,  and  ends  with  Royal  Beliffion. 

The  year  1705  was  a  year  of  disquiet  to  Defoe,  not  so  much  from  the  oppressions  of 
state  as  from  the  persecutions  of  party.  When  his  business,  of  whatever  nature,^  led  him  to 
Exeter  and  other  western  towns,  in  August,  September,  and  October  1705,  a  project  was 
formed  to  send  him  as  a  soldier  to  the  army,  at  a  time  when  footmen  were  taken  from  the 
coaches  as  recruits ;  but  conscious  of  his  being  a  freeholder  of  England,  and  a  liveryman  of 
London,  he  knew  that  such  characters  could  not  be  violated  in  this  nation  with  impunity. 
When  some  of  the  western  justices,  of  more  zeal  of  party  than  sense  of  duty,  heard  from  his 
opponents  of  Defoe's  journey,  they  determined  to  apprehend  him  as  a  vagabond ;  but  our 
author,  who  among  other  qualities  had  personal  courage  in  a  high  degree,  reflected,  that  to 
face  danger  is  most  effectually  to  prevent  it.  In  his  absence,  real  suits  were  commenced 
against  him  for  fictitious  debts ;  but  Defoe  advertised  that  genidne  claims  he  would  fkirly 


or  xeliit]oi»;  liow  I  stUl  live  without  tbl«  vlnclicstor^s 
saggorted  methods,  and  em  ao  far  ttom  making  my 
fortane  by  tkis  way  of  tcHlbbUnff,  that  no  man  more 
desires  a  limitation  and  regnlation  of  the  press  than 
myaeli;— especially  that  speeches  in  Parliament  might 
not  he  printed  without  order  of  Parliament,  and  poor 
aathoTB  betrayed  to  engage  irith  men  too  powerfm  for 
tbem,  In  more  forcible  argnmenti  than  Chose  of  reason. 
...  A  man  onght  not  to  be  afhUd  at  any  time  to  be 
mean  to  be  honest.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  with  some 
warmth,  to  say,  that  neither  the  yindicator,  nor  all  his 
informen,  can,  with  the  utmost  inquiry,  make  it  appear 
that  I  am,  or  erer  was,  mereenarp.  And  as  there  is  a 
Justke  due  fh>m  all  men,  of  what  dignlfer  or  quality 
soerer,  tiie  wrong  done  me  in  this  can  be  Tindicated  by 
nothing  but  proi^g  the  fact,  which  I  am  a  most  humUe 
petitionee,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  do,  or  else  ^e 
me  leave  to  speak  of  it  in  such  terms  as  so  great  an 
iBjory  demands.    No,  my  lord,  pardon  my  freedom,  I 


contemn  and  abhor  erery  fhing ,  and  erery  nun  that 
can  be  taxed  with  that  name,  let  his  dignity  be  what  it 
wilL  I  was  ever  true  to  oae  prlndpie ;  f  never  betniyed 
my  master  nor  my  friend;  I  always  espoused  the  cause 
of  trntb  and  liberty,  was  ever  on  one  side,  and  that  aide 
was  ever  right.  I  have  lived  to  be  ruined  for  it;  and 
I  have  lived  to  see  it  triumph  over  tyranny,  partj^rage, 
and  persecution  prineipleB,  and  am  amrp  to  «m  amg  man 
abamdon  U.  I  thank  God,  this  world  cannot  bid  a  price 
sufficient  to  bribe  me.  It  is  the  principle  I  over  lived 
by,  and  shall  espouse  whilst  I  Hve,  ttiat  a  man  on^t 
to  die  rather  than  betray  his  friend,  his  cauBe»  orhls 
master.* 

1  Kr.  W.  Lee,  in  bis  JC</)i4^  J>^,  thinks  tt  highly 
probable  that  Defbe  was  eommissiooed  by  his  fnoid 
Harl^  to  visit  the  south-western  ooantfea)  In  order  to 
promote,  by  an  honourable  means,  the  election  of  sad> 
candidates  as  would  support  the  ministry  in  ^e  new 
House  of  Commons. 
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satisfy.  If  all  these  uncommon  circumstances  had  not  been  published  in  the  Review^  we 
should  not  have  seen  this  striking  picture  of  savage  manners.  So  much  more  free  are  we  at 
present,  that  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  however  obnoxious  to  any  party,  may  travel  peace- 
ably about  his  affairs  over  England,  without  fear  of  interruption.  Were  a  justice  of  peace, 
from  whatever  motive,  to  offer  him  any  obstruction,  such  a  magistrate  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  public  indignation,  and  punished  by  the  higher  guardians  of  our  quiet  and  our  laws.^ 
Befoe  began  the  year  1706  with  A  Hymn  to  Peace — occasioned  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  joining  in  one  address  to  the  queen.'  On  the  4th  of  May  he  pubUshed  An  Eaaay 
at  removing  National  Pr^udiees  against  a  Union  toith  Scotland.  A  few  weeks  after,  he 
gave  the  world  a  second  essay,  to  soften  rancour  and  defeat  perversity.'  But  the  time  was 
now  come  when  he  was  to  perform  what  he  had  often  promised  ;  and  his  fruitfolness  pro- 
duced, in  July  1706,  Jure  Divino,*  a  satire  against  tyranny  and  passive  obedience,  which 
had  been  delayed  for  fear,  as  he  declares,  of  parliamentaiy  censure.  Of  this  poem,  it  cannot 
be  said,  as  of  Thomson's  Liberty,  that  it  was  written  to  prove  what  no  man  ever  denied. 
This  satire,  says  the  preface,  had  never  been  published,  thoiigh  some  of  it  has  been  a  long 
time  in  being,  had  not  the  world  seemed  to  be  going  mad  a  second  time  with  the  error  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  'And  because  some  men  require,*  says  he,  'more 
explicit  answers,  I  declare  my  belief,  that  a  monarchy,  according  to  the  present  constitution, 
limited]  by  Parliament,  and  dependent  upon  law,  is  not  only  the  best  government  in  the 
world,  but  also  the  best  for  this  nation  in  particular,  most  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
j)eople,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  body.'  Dryden  had  given  an  example,  a  few 
years  before,  of  argumentative  poetry,  in  his  Hind  and  Panther,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Our  author  now  i-easoned  in  rhyme,  through 
twelve  books,  in  defence  of  every  man's  birthright  by  nature,  when  all  sorts  of  liberty  were 
run  down  and  opi>osed.  His  purpose  is  doubtless  honester  than  Dryden's ;  and  his  argument 
being  in  support  of  the  better  cause,  is  perhaps  superior  in  strength :  but  in  the  Jure  Divino 
we  look  in  vain  for 

*  The  varyiog  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestlo  march,  and  energy  divine.' 

Our  author  was  soon  after  engaged  in  more  important,  because  much  more  useful, 
business.  Lord  Godolphin,  who  knew  how  to  discriminate  character,  determined  to  employ 
bim  on  an  errand,  *  which,'  as  he  says,  '  was  fax  from  being  unfit  for  a  sovereign  to  direct,  or 
an  honest  man  to  perform. '  By  his  Lordship  he  was  carried  to  the  queen,  who  said  to  h\m^ 
while  he  kissed  her  hand,  *  that  she  had  such  satisfaction  in  his  former  services,  that  she  had 
^gain  appointed  him  for  another  afiair,  which  was  something  nice,  but  the  treasurer  would 
tell  him  the  rest'  In  three  days  he  was  sent  to  Scotland.  His  knowledge  of  commerce  and 
revenue,  his  powers  of  insinuation,  and,  above  all,  his  readiness  of  pen,  were  deemed  of  no 
.small  utility  in  promoting  the  Union.  He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  October  1706.  And 
we  shall  find  him  no  inconsiderable  actor  in  the  performance  of  that'  greatest  of  all  good 
works.  He  att^ded  the  committees  of  Parliament,  for  whose  use  he  made  several  of  the 
calculations  on  the  subject  of  trade  and  taxes.  He  complains,  however,  that  when  after- 
wards some  clamour  was  raised  upon  the  inequality  of  the  proportions,  and  the  contrivers 
began  to  be  blamed,  and  a  little  threatened  d  la  mob,  then  it  was  D.  F.  made  it  all,  and  he 
was  to  be  stoned  for  it  He  endeavoured  to  confute  all  that  was  published  by  Webster  and 
Hodges  and  the  other  writers  in  Scotland  against  the  Union ;   and  he  had  his  ahaie  of 


1  In  the  year  1705,  besides  the  works  mentioned  in 
.fhe  text,  he  pnblished  Tkt  Dyet  of  Poland:  A  Satp-;  in 
which  he  aatirlxes  the  Tories,  and  lavishes  praises  on 
the  Whig  statesmen,  under  Polish  namea  ue  likewise 
took  up  the  case  cmT  the  Carolina  Dissenters,  who  had 
■saflTered  much  persecution,  and  pubUshed  in  their  be- 
half a  pamphlet  entitled  Partff  Tyrtmnif.  It  was  in  this 
year  also  that  he  published  his  AppariHim  of  Mrt.  Veal 
and  the  second  volume  of  the  Rtiimo. 

*  In  tiie  early  part  of  this  year  Defoe  made  good  use 
'Of  his  powerful  and  now  popular  pen  in  behalf  of  a  bill 
Jor  amending  the  law  relsjting  to  bankrupts,  the  hard- 
ships to  whioi  they  were  liable  to  be  subjected  being 
well  knoVD  to  Defoe  himself,  from  sad  experience. 


Among  other  things  which  he  published  hi  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  was  a  poem  on  the  Duke  of  ICarl- 
borough's  great  victory,  entitled  0»  (fu  Fight  tf  Bo- 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  work,  the  author  tells  us, 
was  composed  in  prison.  *  As  a  political  argument^ '  says 
Wilson, '  it  is  triumphant,  but  would  have  told  better  in 

Crose  than  in  verse.*  Although,  as  a  whole,  the  poem 
I  unreadably  prosaic,  stlU  it  Is  allowed  to  abound  with 
energetic  thoughts,  forcible  touches,  and  happy  iUns- 
txatlons. 

«  During  this  year,  and  in  January  1707,  while  in 
Scotland,  he  published  four  other  essays  towards  the 
same  end,  and  addressed  specially  to  the  Scotch. 
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IJ 


danger,  since,  as  he  sajrs,  he  was  watched  by  the  moh-— had  his  chamber  windows  insulted  ; 
bat,  by  the  prudence  of  his  friends,  and  God's  providence,  he  escaped.  In  the  midst  of  this 
great  scene  of  businete  and  tomnlt,  he  collected  the  documents  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  most  fortunate  transactions  in  our  annals. 

During  all  those  labours  and  risks,  Defoe  published,  in  December  1706,  Coltdfma^  a 
Poem,  in  honour  of  Scotland  and  the  Scots  NaUon.^  This  poetic  essay,  which  was  intended 
to  rescue  Scotland  from  slander  in  opinion,  Caledonia  herself  bade  him  dedicate  to  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry.  Besides  other  benefactions,  the  commissioner  gave  the  author,  whom  he 
caUs  Daniel  Defoe,  Esq.,  an  exclusive  privilege  to  sell  his  encomiastic  strains  for  seven  years 
within  the  country  of  his  celebration.  Amidst  our  author's  busy  occupations  iit  Edinburgh, 
he  was  anxious  to  assure  the  world,  that  wherever  the  writer  may  be,  the  Beviews  are 
written  w^ith  his  own  hand — no  person  having,  or  ever  had,  any  concern  in  wiiting  them 
but  the  known  author,  D.  F.  On  the  16th  of  January,  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  the 
Scots  Parliament ;  and  Defoe  returned  to  London  in  February  1706-7.  While  he  thus  acted 
importantly  at  Edinburgh,  he  formed  connections  with  considerable  persons,  who  were  proud 
of  his  future  correspondence,  and  profited  from,  his  political  interests.' 

How  our  author  was  rewarded  by  the  ministers  who  derived  a  benefit  from  those  services, 
and  fix>m  that  danger,  as  he  does  not  tell,  cannot  now  be  known.  Before  his  departure  for 
Scotland  indeed,  Lord  Godolphin,  as  he  acknowledges,  obtained  for  him  the  continuance  of 
an  appointment  which  her  Majesty,  by  the  interposition  of  his  first  benefactor,  had  been 
pleased  to  make  him,  in  consideration  of  a  former  service,  in  a  foreign  country,  wherein  he 
ran  as  much  risk  as  a  gi*enadier  on  the  counterscaip.  As  he  was  too  prudent  to  disclose  his 
secret  services,  they  must  at  present  remain  undiscovered.  Yet  is  there  reason  to  think  that 
he  had  a  pension  rather  than  an  ofiice,  since  his  name  is  not  in  the  red  book  of  the  queen  ; 
and  he  solemnly  avers,  in  his  Appeal,  that  he  had  not  interest  enough  with  Lord  Oxford  to 
procure  him  the  arrears  due  to  him  in  the  time  of  the  former  ministry.  This  appointment, 
whatever  it  were,  he  is  studious  to  tell,  he  originally  owed  to  Harley  ;  he,  however,  thank- 
fully acknowledges  that  Lord  Godolphin  continued  his  favour  to  him  after  the  unhappy 
breach  that  separated  his  first  benefactor  from  the  minister,  who  continued  in  power  till 
August  1710.8 


^  ' "  In  tbis  poem,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  De- 
foe celebrates  the  courage  of  the  Scots,  and  ennmerates 
some  of  their  mUitary  exploits.  He  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  situation  of  Scotland  rendered  it  well  adapted 
for  trade;  he  speaks  hononrably  of  the  abilities  of  the 
inhabitants;  he  commends  them  for  their  learning,  and 
thefa:  attention  to  religion ;  and  he  hints  at  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  derive  Apom  a  union  with  Eng- 
land. But  though  Defoe's  poem  was  a  panegyric  upon 
Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  it  did  not  wholly  consist  of  com- 
mendation. He  takes  notice  of  the  evils  that  the  com- 
mon people  suffered  from  their  vassalage  to  their  chiefs, 
and  from  their  Ignorance  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  He 
also  censures  the  Scots  for  not  improving  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  their  country  possessed,  and  for  neglect- 
ing their  flsheiy;  and  he  gives  them  some  excellent 
advice." '— Wilsom's  MfH  of  IHfot,  voL  II.  p.  48T. 

'  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  by  Defoe,  dated  the  29th  of  May  1711,  wascom- 
mimicatedto  Mr.  ChiUmers  by  his  Lordship's  grandson : 
— '  The  person  with  whom  /  endttxwvartd  to  plant  the  to- 
ierest  of  your  Lardthip^t  friend  has  been  strangely  taken 
up  since  I  had  that  occasion,  vis.  first,  in  suffering  the 
operation  of  the  surgeons  to  heal  the  wound  of  the 
assassin;  and  since,  in  accumulating  honours  firom  Par- 
liament, the  queen,  and  the  people.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, her  MiO^ty  created  him  Earl  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  Lord  Harley  of  Wigmore;  and  wo  expect 
that  to-morrow,  in  council,  he  will  have  the  white  staff 

fven  him  by  the  queen,  and  be  declared  Lord  Treasurer, 
wrote  this  yesterday,  and  this  day.  May  the  39th,  he 
is  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  and 
carried  the  white  staff  before  the  queen  this  rooming 
to  chapeL'->WiL80if '8  Lift  of  Ihfot^  voL  11  p.  608,  note. 
While  In  Scotland,  Defoe,  b^des  the  works  mentioned, 
also  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Voice  from  the 
JSovfft;  or,  an  Addreu,^rom  some  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
£tigkmd  to  the  Kirk  ofSeotlandt  the  design  being  to  ex- 


postulate with  the  Presbyterians  for  their  opposition  to 
the  union,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  measure. 

*  The  following  character  of  Defoe  by  a  contemporary 
is  worth  quoting  here.  It  is  written  by  Dunton,  who 
a1)out  this  time  wi-ote  A  Secret  HisUny  of  Wedtljf  Writers^ 
beginning  his  catalogue  with  our  author,  of  whom  he 
spoiks  well  in  the  main,  though  with  much  of  the 
Jealousy  of  a  rival  Journalist : — *  To  do  him  Justice,  take 
liim  with  all  his  failings,  it  must  l>e  acknowledged  that 
Defoe  is  a  man  of  good  ports,  and  very  dear  sense. 
Whatever  he  says  upon  the  subject  of  peace  and  war, 
is  so  true  and  correct  that^  like  Pythagoras's  ipse  dixit^ 
it  might  almost  stand  for  an  infallible  nide.  He  is  master 
of  the  EngUsh  tongue;  can  say  what  he  pleases  upon 
any  subject ;  and  by  his  printing  a  poem  every  day,  onoi 
would  think  rhymed  in  his  sleep.  It  is  his  misfortune 
that  a  prejudiced  person  should  write  his  character. 
But  (with  in  my  revenge)  I  cannot  but  own,  his  thoughta 
upon  any  subject  are  always  surprising,  new,  and  singu- 
lar ;  and  though  he  write  for  bread,  could  never  be  hired 
to  disgrace  the  qnUl,  or  to  wrong  his  conscience ;  and, 
which  crowns  his  panegyric,  he  is  a  person  of  true 
courage.  It  is  true,  I  have  reason  to  think  Daniel  De- 
foe dares  not  quarrel  with  John  Dunton;  but  I  believe 
he  fears  nothing  on  earth  but  myself,  and  he  says  as 
much  In  telling  the  world,  "  I  adhere  firmly  to  truth,  and 
resolve  to  defend  it  against  all  extremities"  (Eeview, 
vol.  il.  No.  76).  He  reviews  without  fear,  and  acts  with- 
out fainUng.  He  is  not  daunted  with  multitudes  of 
enemies;  for  he  Atces  as  many  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  as  there  are  foes  to  modei-atlon  and 
peace.  Loyalty  to  the  queen  is  his  guide^  and  it»olu- 
Uon  his  companion,  and  a  lawful  occasion  makes  him 
truly  bi-ave.  It  was  this  sent  him  to  Weymouth,  Exeter, 
and  Crediton,  to  preach  peace  and  moderation  to  the 
high-fliers;  and  though  they  had  not  the  manners  to 
thank  him,  yet  I  hope  to  see  them  all  on  their  knees  for 
not  listening  to  Ills  wholesome  doctrifie^Peacel    It  is 
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The  natiofn,  which  was  filled  with  combustible  matter,  bmnt  into  flame  the  moment  of 
that  memorable  separation  in  1707.  In  the  midst  of  this  confla^^nition  onr  aathor  was  not 
inadiYe.  He  waited  on  Harlej  alter  he  had  been  driven  from  power,  who  generously 
advised  him  to  continne  his  senricee  to  Hie  qneen,  which  he  supposed  would  haye  no  relation 
to  personal  differences  among  statesmen.  Godolphin  received  him  with  equal  kindness,  by 
ssfying,  I  always  think  a  man  honest  till  I  find  to  the  contrary.  And  if  we  may  credit 
Defoe's  asseverations  in  the  presence  of  those  who  conld  have  convicted  him  of  falsehood,  he 
for  three  years  held  no  correspondence  with  liis  principal  benefactor,  which  the  great  man 
never  took  ill  of  him. ' 

Ab  early  as  February  1706-7,  Defoe  avowed  his  purpose  to  publish  the  HUiovy  ^  the 
Uidon,  which  he  had  ably  assisted  to  accomplish.  This  design  he  executed  in  1709,  though 
he  was  engaged  in  other  lucubrations,  and  gave  the  woiid  a  Review  three  times  a  week.  His 
history  seems  to  have  been  little  noticed  ^en  it  first  appeared  ;  for,  as  the  preface  states,  it 
had  many  difficulties  in  the  way — ^many  fiactions  to  encounter,  and  parties  to  please.  Yet  it 
was  republished  in  1712  ;  and  a  third  time  in  1786,  when  a  similar  union  had  become  the 
topic  of  public  debate  and  private  conversation.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  completion 
of  a  measure,  which  was  carried  into  effect  notwithstanding  obstructions  apparently  insur- 
moimtable  and  tumults  approaching  to  rebellion,  and  which  has  produced  the  ends  designed, 
l)eyond  expectation,  whether  we  consider  its  influence  on  the  Government,  or  its  operation  on 
the  governed.  The  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  what  he  saw  and  heard  on  the  turbu- 
lent stage,  where  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  is  extremely  interesting  to  us,  who  wish  to 
know  what  actually  passed,  however  this  circumstantiality  may  have  disgusted  contempo- 
raneous readers.  History  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  transmits  a  faithful  copy  of  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  every  age.  This  narrative  of  Defoe  is  a  drama,  in  which  he  introduces 
the  highest  peers  and  the  lowest  peasants,  speaking  and  acting,  according  as  Ihey  were  each 
actuated  by  their  charactenstic  passions ;  and  while  the  man  of  taste  is  amused  by  his 
manner,  the  man  of  business  may  draw  instruction  from  the  documents,  which  are  appended 
to  the  end,  and  interspersed  in  every  page.  This  publication  had  alone  preserved  his  name, 
had  his  Cruioe  pleased  us  less.* 


«  dangerons  experiment  the  Westeni  Tacken  conld  not 
approreof;  sad  for  that  reuon  the  Weymot^  Gothams 
had  fettered  htan,  whipped  him,  and  pwhaps  bnmthim, 
had  not  his  Imownoomrage,  and  great  party  of  two  men, 
set  htm  above  thefa:  mallee.  (See  RnieUy  vol.  11.  No.  71.) 
To  snm  np  all:  Defoe  has  piety  enouffh  for  an  antlior, 
and  oonrage  enongh  for  a  mailyT.  And,  fn  a  word,  if 
'Orer  any,  Daniel  Defoe  Is  a  TWm  engHshmmn;  and  for 
that  reason  he  Is  more  nspeoted  hy  men  of  henonr  and 
sense  than  he  can  be  affronted  by  Alderman  B— , 
Jnstice  8— ~,  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  bloddicads. 
Now,  if  sndi  an  author  as  this  should  atta^  my  Joomal, 
I  shsll  think  there  is  reason  for  It,  and  win  endearonr 
to  answer  htm;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  Is  pity  this 
peace-making  tmTeDer  shotdd  have  any  enemy  bnt 
iRTor,  and  sach  a  weak  assailant  as  John  Dnnton. 

^  About  this  time  Defoe  was  snbjeetedto  maeh  obloqny 
■and  peneeatlon,  both  on  aecoont  of  the  active  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  aocompUshment  of  die  anion,  and  on 
account  of  the  vlfforoos  manner  in  which  he  wielded  his 
pen  in  behalf  of  his  political  party,  and  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  (k«edom.  He  was  much  harassed  also  by  a 
few  old  erediton,  who  appear  to  have  been  animated 
inrlncipaBy  by  personal  hatred.  He  seems  to  have  enter- 
tainea  the  design  of  taking  np  his  residence  permanently 
in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  stayed  there  longer  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of 
his  creditors.  In  his  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Jtortas,  pnblldMd  in  February  1707,  he  thus  writes: — 
*  Shoidd  I  deseend  to  partleulars,  It  would  hardly  ap- 
pear credible  that  in  a  Christian,  a  Protestant,  and  a 
reformed  nation,  any  men  conld  receive  such  treatment 
as  I  have  done,  even  flrom  tiiose  very  people  whose  con- 
sciences and  jndgments  hare  etooped  to  the  venerable 
truth,  and  owned  it  nsefol  and  seasonable.  It  wonia 
make  this  preflMe  a  history,  to  rdate  the  lepreacbes,  tlie 
Insulta,  the  eoatempt  with  whteh  these  papers  have  been 
treated  in  discourse,  writing,  and  print,  even  by  those 
who  say  they  are  enAarked  in  the  same  caase.  T%e 
charge  made  against  me  of  partlaltty,  bribery,  pensions, 
and  payments,— 4hlogi^  the  cireonutsnoes,  fiOBlly,  and 


fortunes  of  a  man  devoted  to  his  country's  peace,  clears 
me  of.  If  paid  for  writing,  if  hired,  if  employetd,  why 
still  harassed  by  merciless  and  malicious  men?  Why 
punued  to  all  extremities  by  law,  for  oU  accounts,  of 
trtiich  other  men  are  cleared  every  day?  Why  op- 
pressed, dlstrassed,  and  driven  from  his  tkmily,  and 
from  all  his  prospects  of  delivering  either  them  or  him- 
self ?  Is  this  ttie  fate  <tf  men  employed  and  hired?  Is 
tills  the  figure  the  agents  of  courts  and  prinoee  make? 
Certainly,  had  I  been  hired  or  employed,  those  people 
that  own  the  service  would  by  this  time  hav«  settheta* 
servant  Dree  finom  the  little  and  fanplacable  malice  of 
litigious  prosecutions,  mnrtherlng  wanmnts,  and  men 
whose  mouths  are  to  be  stopped  by  tarifles.  Let  HiiB 
suffice,  then,  to  dear  me  of  all  the  little  and  scandalous 
<diarge  of  being  hired  and  employed.*  Defoe  returned  to 
London  in  January  170S.  He,  however,  was  twice  again 
in  Scotland  during  this  year,  entrasted  by  Queen  Anne 
witli  the  management  of  some  secret  business,  probaUy 
connected  with  the  threatened  Invasion  by  the  Fren<^ 
In  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 

'  As  a  set-oif  to  this  laudatory  estimate  of  Defoe's 
JEKrtory.  we  give  here  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Burton,  author  <tf  the  HtOorifftfSeeUtatd,  tlian  whom 
no  one  ought  to  be  more  competent  to  pass  |ndgment  on 
It  *Th8t  the  author  of  AodiiwM Ottme  snd  tlie  HiBioiy 
ef  the  Plmgne  diould  write  a  dnU  book,  woold  not  be 
readUy  believed.  But  It  may  be  fairly  qvestloned  If 
any  one  seeking  the  usual  enjoyments  it  mfscellaaeons 
reading  ever  perused  tiiis  dense  quarto.  To  one  who 
requires  to  examine  It  for  Information,  It  is  extremely 
Irksome,  so  foil  is  it  of  long  prolix  meandering  q;»eoala- 
tions,  of  lueless  guesses  about  motives,  of  repetitions, 
and  of  unimportant  matters  of  routine.  .  ...  Under 
what  Intemu  Influence  Defoe  eould  have  wiftfeen  such 
a  work,  is  a  mystery.*— Buktox's  Biatorf  of  SeoUand 
a689'1748),  voL  L  p.  40S.  In  If  arch  of  this  year  the 
fifth  volume  of  tiie  Jtselav  was  completed,  and  In  the 
preface  Defoe  announces  that  a  sufficleat  sum  had  been 
subscribed  to  enoourage  the  reprinting  of  it  In  Edia- 
Xnttf^  which  woold  commence  with  the  next  vohuae^ 
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VImii,  \fj  moll  impradenoe  as  Hie  world  had  never  seen  before,  Qodolpkin  -was  in  his 
tain  eoqMlledy  in  August  1710,  our  author  waited  on  I3ie  ex-siinister,  wbo  obligingly  said 
to  him,  that  he  had  the  same  goodwill,  bnt  not  the  same  power  to  assist  him  ;  andOodolphin 
tdM  him,  what  was  of  more  real  tue,  to  reoeiye  the  queen's  commands  from  her  confidential 
aervants,  when  he  saw  things  settted.  It  naturally  oocnrred  to  Defoe,  that  it  was  his  dirty 
to  go  along  with  the  ministers,  while,  as  he  says,  they  did  not  break  in  on  the  constitution. 
And  who  can  bhme  a  very  subordinate  officer  (if  indeed  he  held  an  office),  who  had  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  niaintjrin  with  Teiy  precarions  means  ?  He  was  thns,  says  he,  cast  back 
providentially  on  his  first  benefactor,  who  laid  his  case  before  her  Msjesty,  whofeby  he  pre- 
served his  interest,  wi'&ont  any  engsgement.  On  "Qiat  memorable  change,  Defoe,  however, 
jQm£what  changed  his  tone.  The  method  I  shall  take,  says  he,  in  talking  of  the  public 
afiaizs^  shall  for  the  future  be^  though  with  the  same  design  to  support  truth,  yet  with  more 
caution  of  embroiling  myself  with  a  party  who  have  no  mercy,  and  who  have  no  sense  of 
service. 

Defoe  now  lived  at  Kewington  in  comfortable  drcumstances,  publisliing  the  Heviews, 
and  sending  out  such  tracts  as  either  gratified  his  prejudices  or  supplied  his  needs.  During 
that  contentious  period  he  naturally  gave  and  received  many  wounds ;  and  he  prudently 
entered  into  a  truce  with  Mr.  J.  Dyer,  who  was  engaged  in  similar  occupations,  that  how- 
ever they  might  clash  in  party,  they  may  write  without  personal  reflectionB,  and  thus  differ 
still,  sad  yet  preserve  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman.  But  between  professed  controvertists 
aach  a  treaty  could  only  be  persevered  in  with  Punic  faith. 

"While  thus  occupied,  Defoe  was  not  forgotten  by  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  usual 
ingratitude  of  public  bodies.'  On  the  1st  of  February  1710-11,  that  corporation,  remember- 
ing his  CaladoniOf  empowered  him  to  publish  the  EdkUmrgh  Oourant,  in  the  room  of  Adam 
Booge,  though  T  suspect  that  he  did  not  continue  long  to  edify  the  Edinburgh  citizens  by 
his  weekly^  lucubrations.    He  had  then  much  to  think  of,  and  much  to  do  at  a  distance ;  and 


In  the  end  of  1709  and  beginning  of  1710,  London,  and 
indeed  tbe  whole  of  England,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
wild  and  almoat  nnparaUeled  exoitsmeDt  hy  the  notorlooa 
SacheTereD*!  aemion  on  non^redatonce,  and  Ida  anbae- 
^nent  impeachment  and  trtaL  Of  eoorae  Defbe  eooid 
aab  chooaa  bnt  mingle  in  the  mMi.  He  waa  ahnest  the 
only  maa,  fhmi  the  peer  to  the  ahoeblack,  who  oonld 
look  at  the  matter  oooUy,  and  estfmate  Saoheverell  and 
his  sennon  at  thetrtroeyalne;  and  heyalnly  endeaToored, 
4wring  the  montha  that  the  agltafelon  contlnned,  by 
liddeuia  and  Teaaon,  to  bring  the  mad  mob  to  their 
aenaei.  Of  ooone  he  earned  tiie  hearty  hatred  of  the 
High  Ghvnfa  psrtyi  irhoae  prooeedings  he  waa  ttie  f  ore- 
aaoat  to  danooDee.  His  dennnofaUons  mat  ha^e  been 
wvcy  teUng,  as  we  learn,  fhma  the  Mlowlnc  passage  in 
fala  Rnkw,  that  he  waa  threatensi  even  wtth  aaaasaina- 
«lon>- 

*  1  haTo  by  me  fifteen  lettert  ftom  gentlemen  of  more 
«nger  than  honoor,  who  have  fU^UQy  promised  to 
•eome  and  kill  me  by  sneh  and  each  a  day;  nay,  some 
have  descended  to  tell  me  the  very  manner;  yet  not 
•one  of  them  has  been  ao  good  as  his  word.  Onoelhad 
ttie  miaiartnne  to  eome  into  a  room  where  Ato  gentlemen 
had  bean  killing  me  » <|wuter  of  am  hoar  before,  yet,  to 
the  rapxoach  e<  fheir  Tlllanons  design,  as  well  as  of  their 
courage^  they  did  not  dare  to  own  it  to  a  poor  defiBnee> 
leaa  man  when  he  was  too  mvch  in  their  power.  In 
short,  I  here  gi^e  my  testimony,  from  my  own  ezpert- 
«nee,  and  I  note  tt  forthe  instmctlon  of  these  five  assas- 
aina,  that  llieir  caase  la  Tillanons,  and  that  makes  the 
^ar^  cowardly.  A  man  tiiat  has  any  honour  in  him  is 
really  pot  to  mora  dlttcalty  how  to  speak  than  how  to 
«et;  in  the  caae  of  mnrder  and  assassination,  he  is 
straitened  between  the  extremes  of  showing  too  madi 
eoonge  or  too  mnda  fear. 

*Bhonld  I  tell  the  world  tbe  repeated  cantlMia  given 
lae  by  my  Menda  not  to  appear  In  the  streeta,  nor  to 
show  myself;— letters  sent  to  bid  me  remember  Sir 
Xdmnndbnry  Oodf  roy,  Mr.  Tntcfain,  and  the  like,— abonld 
I  let  yon  know  how  I  have  been  three  times  beset  and 
waylaid  for  the  mischief  designed,  bot  stlU  I  live,  yon 
would  wonder  what  I  mean,  wherefore,  my  brtefreso- 
Intion  is  this:  vrtiile  I  live,  they  may  be  assured  I  shaB 
mover  dealst  doing  my  duty,  in  exposing  the  doctrines 
that  oppoee  Qod  and  the  Revolution,  such  as  passive 
•ubmiasion  to  tyrants,  and  non>redatanoe  in  cases  of 


oppression.  ...  As  to  dofenee,  I  have  had  some 
thoDghts  to  stay  at  home  by  night,  and  by  day  to  wear 
a  pieoe  of  annonr  on  my  back:  the  flrst,  because  I  am 
persuaded  these  murderers  will  not  do  their  work  by 
daylight;  and  the  second,  becanae  I  Ihmly  believe  they 
will  never  attempt  it  fkbly  to  my  fue.  . . . 

*  Upon  the  whole,  as  I  am  gofaig  on  in  what  I  esteem 
my  duty,  and  for  the  nahUe  good,  I  finnly  bdieve  it  will 
liOt  {dease  God  to  deurer  me  up  to  this  bloody  and  un- 
godly party;  and  therefore  shall  still  go  on  to  expose 
a  bigoted  race  of  people,  in  order  to  reclaim  and  refbrm 
fliem,  or  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  good  people  of  Britain, 
that  they  may  not  be  imposed  npon.  Whett&er  In  tills 
work  I  meet  with  punishment  or  pralae,  safety  or  hazard, 
life  or  death,  T*  Dwm  kmdamm," 

>  Defbe  had  gone  to  ScotUmd  in  November  1710, 
whether  to  escape  the  importunltieaof  his  creditors  and 
political  enemiek,  or  on  a  secret  mission  trom  Qovem- 
ment,  cannot  now  be  known. 

*  This  paper,  now  pabllshed  dally  as  the  leading  Con- 
servative organ  for  Scotland,  was  in  Defoe's  time  pab- 
llshed Mee  a  week,  in  a  folio  half  Hdieet,  with  double 
columns.  Defbe  returned  to  London  in  March  1711.  In 
tbe  same  month  appeared  the  seventh  volome  of  his 
Aeeinp,  which  was  taken  up  moetiy  with  tiie  disoussion 
of  home  politics  and  eodesiastloal  affairs.  Notwith- 
standing his  attempt  *  to  steer  the  middle  course  between 
an  penies,'  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  *  maltreated  by 
all  ;^  be  led  the  life  of  an  Ishmaellte.  In  the  Bewiem  for 
December  16, 1710,  he  thns  <flreamstantial]y  narrates  the 
ill-usage  he  received  flnom  Uie  High  party:— *  Lest  I 
should  some  time  or  other,  as  God  shall  let  loose  their 
hands,  fan  into  the  power  of  this  enraged  party,  give 
me  leave  to  shew  a  little  how  they  have  treated  the 
author  of  this  paper,  that  It  may  stand  upon  record 
agatast  them ;  and  FU  be  very  brtet  When,  railing  tai 
print,  bullying  and  hoetorlng  would  not  silence  him, 
fetters  were  sent  threatening  to  mnrder  him.  His  house 
waa  marked  to  be  pulled  down  by  the  rabble;  and  he 
was  assured,  by  writing  and  by  messengers,  that  he  had 
nor  long  to  live.  The  very  printer  waa  threatened  to 
have  his  hooae  mobbed  fbr  printing  it.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  prosecute  the  paper  at  the  Old  Bailey,  at 
Oaildhall,  and  at  Westminster;  but  when  no  jury  could 
be  fbnnd  t«  present  it,  and  no  crime  to  present  for,  that 
waa  let  fall.   Other  measorea  were  taken  to  embroil  him 
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he  soon  after  gaTo  some  support  to  Lord  Oxford's  South  Sea  project,  by  pablishing  An  S$9ay 
en  the  South  Sea  Ttade^  tM^  an  Inquiry  into  the  Qrovmde  and  Reaeone  of  ikt  Preaent  Com- 
planU  agakut  the  Settlement  qf  the  South  Sea  Company.  In  the  same  year  (1811)  he  pub- 
lished An  Eeeay  at  a  Plain  BxpotUwn  of  that  d^ficuU  phrcue,  A  Cfood  Peace.  He 
obviously  intended  to  abate  the  national  ardour  for  war,  and  to  incite  a  national  desire 
of  quiet^ 

The  ministers,  by  the  course  of  events,  were  engaged  ere  long  in  one  of  the  hardest  taaka 
which  can  be  assigned  to  British  statesmen — ^the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  after  » 


with  the  Ctoromment ;  but  sttll  all  was  In  Tain.  When 
ihia  fliU«d,  endeaTOtirs  were  lued  to  *roaae  deeping 
lions,  and  hmss  hUn  with  donnant  ereditors-^men 
who,  satisfied  with  the  frequent  oflTers  be  had  made  of 
a  complete  snnender  of  his  effects,  had  declined  for 
seventeen  years.  A  f  mltless  cruelty  npon  a  mac  who 
had  given  such  evidence  of  his  integrity.  However, 
some  ??i*«^ief  of  this  kind  Uiey  brought  him  Into ;  and 
when  he  had  extricated  himself  flrom  that,  the  same 
peijured  villain  that  insnlted  If r.  Dan.  Burgess,  for  a 
shsjn  pretence  well  known,  assaulted  him,  took  fifteen 
guineas  fh>m  him  to  get  out  of  his  hands  again,  which 
extortion  he  is  now  under  legal  proeecutioa  for,  and 
may  needily  be  brought  to  Justice.  Not  content  with 
this,  the  same  villain  insulted  his  house  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  without  any  legal  warrant  or  the  least  pretence,  in 
order,  upon  a  sham,  to  get  him  into  custody  and  betray 
him,  whether  to  murtherers  or  creditors  he  jet  knows 
not.  Other  sets  of  rogues  were  employed  after  this  to 
take  out  sham  writs  In  names  not  known,  and  to  men 
that  were  not  offlcen,  pretending  to  arrest  him:  which 
pretended  officers  are  now  under  prosecution  also,  and 
one  of  them  hu  confessed  the  fSsct  He  has  been  often 
beset,  waylaid,  and  dogged  into  dark  passages;  yet, 
when  they  have  actually  met  him,  and  found  nlm  pre- 
pared for  his  defence,  their  hearts  have  failed  them; 
for  vlUains  ore  always  cowardly.  And  all  this,  'tis  evi- 
dent, is  for  writing  this  paper.  .  .  . 

'  Defoe  met  with  as  much  iiOustloe  ftom  the  public 
authorities  as  from  private  Individuala  The  issue  of  the 
prosecution  above  alluded  to  is  thus  related  bv  himself: 
— "  It  is  but  lately  that  I  troubled  the  worid  with  a  com- 
plaint of  the  barbarous  usage  I  met  with  tnm  a  villain's 
waiting  and  watching  fbr  me,  under  a  pretence  to  arrest, 
thou^  without  a  warrant,  and  whether  to  murther  or 
deliver  me  up  to  those  that  should,  is  Uke,  for  want  of 
justice,  to  remain  a  secret.  I  took  up  lately  one  of  these 
fellows  with  a  sham  writ  He  had  taken  money  pf  a 
man  employed  by  me  formerly  to  treat  with  him,  be- 
lieving lilm  then  to  have  been  an  officer.  This  villain  I 
had  long  pursued,  and  at  last  apprebended.  He  begged, 
confessed,  offered  to  refhnd  the  money,  and  pay  the 
charges;  but  not  discovering  his  accomplloes,  he  was 
carried  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  not  a  hundred  miles 

fh)m  Sir  H y  B— — Us.    The  Justice,  when  he  heard 

the  first  complaint,  readily  granted  his  warrant;  the 
cose  was  so  black,  he  could  not  but  resolve  to  punish  is. 
The  rogue  is  brought  before  Mm,  a  lawyer  appears, 
makes  ont  the  fact,  and  the  Justice  discovered  some  In- 
dignation at  the  crime.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
prosecutor  was  Dsnlel  Defoe,  author  of  the  Amnr,  he 
calls  the  gentleman  that  pleaded  it  a  rogue,  though  as 
honest  a  man  as  himself  and,  by  the  way,  no  Whig; 
discharges  the  warrant,  and  bids  the  villain  keep  the 
money :  which,  for  all  that,  he  shall  not  do,  nor  shall  the 
justice  himself  escape  the  shame  of  his  partiality,  for 
giving  orders  to  a  cheat  to  keep  what  ho  owned  to  have 
been  unjustly  gotten.  Excellent  Justice  this,  to  mske  a 
nation  flourish  I " 

* "  Well,  tbls  is  all  on  one  side,"  observes  our  author; 
who  proceeds  to  relate  a  dishonourable  transaction  that 
implicated  some  Whigs.  "  On  board  of  a  ship, "  says  he, 
*'  I  loaded  some  goods.  The  master  is  a  Whig,  of  a 
kind  more  particular  than  ordinary.  He  comes  to  the 
port,  my  blU  of  lading  is  produced,  my  title  to  my  goods 
undiiq>uted ;  no  claim,  no  pretence,  but  my  goods  can- 
not be  found.  The  ship  sailed  again,  and  I  am  told  my 
goods  are  carried  back*  and  all  the  reason  given  is,  that 
they  belong  to  Defoe,  author  of  the  Review^  and  he  is 
turned  about,  and  writes  for  keeping  up  the  public 
credit.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  be  assassinated, 
arrested  without  warrant,  robbed  and  plnndored  by  all 
sides:  I  can  neither  trade  nor  live;  and  what  is  this 
for  ?  Only,  as  I  con  yet  see,  because  there  being  faults 
on  both  sides,  I  teU  both  sides  of  it  too  plainly." '— Wxl- 
soH's  H/e  ofJHfDt,  vol.  ilL  pp.  187, 186, 190, 19L 


^  Defoe  likewise  published  a  pamphlet  this  year  la 
vindication  of  his  great  hero.  King  William,  and  took 
an  active  part,  both  in  his  Review  and  by  separate  pub- 
lications, against  a  bill  Introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  the  Dissenters  with  additional 
disabilities.  Defoe  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  beginning  of  1712.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  pntillshed  two  pamphlets  In  this  year,^one  en- 
titled ne  Oomduet  o/ParHet  m  England,  more  eepteialJy 
of  thote  Whiffs  teho  appear  against  the  new  Mimttry^  etc.; 
the  other.  The  Present  State  of  Parties  in  Great  Britain^ 
etc.  In  Jnly  of  1712  was  published  the  eighth  vdumo 
of  the  Aevicv,  which,  like  its  predecessors,  is  divided  be- 
tween trade  and  poUtics.  We  give  from  his  preface  the 
following  extract  relating  to  himself  and  his  circum- 
stances:— 

'  In  the  school  of  affliction  I  have  learnt  more  philo- 
sophy than  at  the  academy,  and  more  divinity  than 
from  the  pulpit;  in  prison  1  have  learnt  to  know  that 
liberty  does  not  consist  in  open  doors,  and  the  flree  egress 
and  regress  of  locomotion.  I  have  seen  the  rough  side 
of  the  world  as  well  as  the  smooth,  and  have  in  less  than 
half  a  year  tasted  the  difference  between  the  closet  of  a 
king  and  the  dungeon  of  Newgate.  I  have  suffered 
deeplv  fDr  cleaving  to  principles,  of  which  integrity  I 
have  lived  to  say,  none  but  those  I  suffered  for  ever  re- 
proached me  with  it.  The  immediate  causes  of  my  suf- 
fering have  been  the  being  betrayed  by  those  I  have 
trusted,  and  scorning  to  betray  those  who  trusted  me. 
To  the  honour  of  English  gratitude,  I  have  this  remark- 
able truth  to  leave  behind  me— tiiat  I  was  never  so  basely 
betrayed  u  by  those  whose  families  I  bad  preserved  from 
starving,  nor  so  basely  treated  as  by  those  I  starved  my 
own  iadaily  to  preserve.  The  same  cheqnor  work  of 
fortune  attends  me  still ;  the  people  I  have  served,  and 
love  to  serve,  cut  my  throat  every  day,  because  I  will 
not  cut  the  throat  of  tikose  that  have  served  and  assisted 
me.  Ingratitude  has  always  been  my  aversion,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  it  Is  my  exercise. 

*And  now  I  live  under  universal  contempt,  which 
contempt  I  have  learned  to  contemn,  and  have  an  unin- 
terrupted Joy  in  my  souL  not  at  my  being  contemned, 
but  that  no  cilme  con  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  make  that 
contempt  my  due.  Fame,  a  lying  Jade,  would  talk  me 
up,  for  I  know  not  what  of  courage ;  and  they  call  me  a 
fighting  fellow.  ...  He  that  Is  honest  must  be  brave, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  coward  cannot  be  an  honest 
man.  In  defence  of  truth  I  think  (pudon  me  that  I 
dare  go  no  ftxrther,  for  who  knows  himself?) — I  say,  I 
IMat  I  could  dare  to  die;  but  a  chUd  may  beat  me  if 
I  am  in  the  wrong.  .  .  . 

*■  Early  disasters,  and  fkequent  turns  of  my  affairs, 
have  left  me  encumbered  with  an  insupportable  weight 
of  debt;  and  the  remarkable  compassion  of  some  ora- 
tors, after  continued  offers  of  stripping  myself  naked  by 
entire  surrenders  npon  oaUi,  have  never  given  me  more 
trouble  than  they  were  aUe,  or  less  than  they  knew 
how;  by  which  means  most  of  the  debts  I  have  dis- 
charged have  cost  me  forty  slillllngs  in  the  pound,  and 
the  creditor  half  as  much  to  recover.  I  have  a  large 
family,  a  wife  and  six  children,  who  never  want  what 
they  should  enjoy,  or  spend  what  they  ought  to  save. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  many  more  too  long 
to  write,  my  only  happiness  is  this :  I  have  always  been 
kept  cheerfhl,  easy,  and  quiet,  enjoying  a  perfect  calm 
of  mind,  clearness  of  thought,  and  satisfaction  not  to 
be  broken  in  upon  by  whatever  may  happen  to  me.  If 
any  man  ask  me  how  I  arrived  to  it?  I  answer  him,  In 
short,  by  a  constant  serious  application  to  the  great, 
solemn,  and  weighty  work  of  resignation  to  the  win  of 
Heaven ;  by  which  let  no  man  think  I  presume.  I  have 
endeavoured,  and  am  in  a  great  measure  able  to  but 
feelingly  and  effectually  the  following  lines,  which  I 
recommend  to  the  world,  not  only  as  the  fhdt  of  my 
own  experience,  but  for  the  practice  of  aU  such  as  know 
how  to  value  it,  and  think  they  need  it' 
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glorious  war.  The  treaty  at  Utrecht  furnishes  a  memorable  example  of  this.  The  furious 
debates  which  ensued  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  and  without  are  sufficiently  remem- 
"bered.  About  this  time,  sajrs  Boyer  in  May  1718,  a  paper,  entitled  MercaJtor^  or  Commerce 
Betrieved,  was  published  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  ^  This  was  first  fathered  on 
Arthur  Moore,  assisted  by  Dr.  D'Avenant ;  but  the  latter  solemnly  denied  it ;  and  it  soon 
after  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  Daniel  Defoe,  'an  ambidextrous  hireling,  who  for  this 
dirty  work  received  a  large  weekly  allowance  from  the  Treasury.'  That  he  wrote  in  the 
Mercator  Defoe  admits ;  but  he  expressly  denies  '  that  he  either  was  the  author  of  it,  had 
the  property  of  it,  the  printing  of  it,  the  profit  of  it,  or  had  the  power  to  put  anything  into 
it,  if  he  would.'  And,  by  his  Appeal,  he  affirms  before  God  and  the  world,  'that  he  never 
had  any  payment  or  reward  for  writing  any  part  of  it ;'  yet,  that  he  was  ready  to  defend 
those  papers  of  the  Mercator  which  were  really  his,  if  men  would  answer  with  arguments 
rather  than  abuse — ^thou^  not  those  things  which  he  had  never  written,  but  for,  which  he 
had  received  such  usage.  He  adds,  with  the  noble  spirit  of  a  true-bom  Englishman,  '  The 
press  was  open  to  me  as  well  as  to  others  ;  and  how  or  when  I  lost  my  English  liberty  of 
speaking  my  mind,  I  know  not:  neither  how  my  speaking  my  opinions,  without  fee  or 
reward,  could  authorize  any  one  to  call  me  villain,  rascal,  traitor,  and  such  opprobrious 
names.' 

Of  the  imputed  connection  with  his  first  benefactor,  Harley,  during  that  memorable 
period,  our  autlior  speaks  with  equal  firmness,  at  a  moment  when  firmness  was  necessary. 
'  I  solemnly  protest, '  says  he  by  his  Appeal,  *  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  shall  judge  us  all, 
that  I  have  received  no  instructions,  orders,  or  directions  for  writing  anything,  or  materials 
from  Lord  Oxford,  since  Lord  Godolphin  was  treasurer,  or  that  I  have  ever  shown  to  Lord 
Oxford  anything  I  had  written  or  printed.'  He  challenges  the  world  to  prove  the  contrary ; 
and  he  affirms  that  he  alwa3rs  capitulated  for  liberty  to  speak  according  to  his  own  judgment 
of  things.  As  to  consideration,  pension,  or  reward,  he  declares  most  solemnly  that  he  had 
none,  except  his  old  appointment  made  him  long  before  by  Lord  Godolphin.  What  is 
extremely  probable  we  may  easily  credit,  without  such  strong  asseverations.  However  Lord 
Oxford  may  have  been  gratified  by  the  voluntary  writings  of  Defoe,  he  had  doubtless  other 
persons  who  shared  his  confidence,  and  wrote  his  Examiners,^ 

But  Defoe  published  that  which  by  no  means  promoted  Lord  Oxford's  views,  and  which 
thetefore  gained  little  of  his  favour.  Our  author  wrote  against  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  because 
he  approved  of  it  as  little  as  he  had  done  the  treaty  at  Gertruydeuburgh,  under  very  different 
influences,  a  few  years  before.  The  peace  he  was  for,  as  he  himself  says,  was  such  as  should 
neither  have  given  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  nor  to  the  house  of 
Austria ;  but  that  this  bone  of  contention  should  have  been  so  broken  to  pieces,  as  that  it 
should  not  have  been  dangerous  to  Europe  ;  and  that  England  and  Holland  should  have  so 
strengthened  themselves,  by  sharing  its  commerce,  as  should  have  made  them  no  more  afraid 
of  France  or  the  Emperor  ;  and  that  all  that  we  should  conquer  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
should  be  our  own.  But  it  is  equally  true,  he  affirms,  that  when  the  peace  was  established, 
"*  I  thought  our  business  was  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  rather  to  inquire  what  improve- 
ments could  be  made  of  it,  than  to  be  continually  exclaiming  against  those  who  procured  it ' 


>  'The  lint  Mtreater  was  pabliBhed  on  tiie  86th  of 
May  1718,  the  last  on  the  90tti  of  Julv  1714;  and  they 
were  wiitten  by  WiUiam  Brown  and  hia  aaalstanta,  with 
great  knowledge,  great  strength,  and  great  sweetness, 
considering  how  mndi  party  then  embittered  erery 
oomposition.  The  BrUUh  JferehtaU^  which  opposed  the 
Jferoateri  and  which  was  compiled  by  Henry  Ifarttn  and 
his  aasotlatei,  has  fewer  facts,  less  argument,  and  more 
facttoosaesii  It  began  on  the  1st  of  August  1718,  and 
ended  the  S7fh  of  July  1714.  I  hare  noken  of  both 
ftom  my  own  convictioiis,  without  regarding  the  decla- 
mations which  have  oonthraed  to  pervert  the  public 
ofrtnion  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  times.  ]>efoe 
was  stmek  at  in  the  third  number  of  the  BriUth  Mer- 
chanty  an<[  plainly  mentioned  In  the  fourth.  "Mr. 
-Daniel  Defoe  may  change  his  name  firom  Jlcetew  to 
JVsroftfM*,  fipom  Meroator  to  any  other  title,  yet  still  his 
singotar  genius  shall  be  distinguished  by  his  inimitable 
way  of  writing."  This  personal  sarcasm  was  introduced 
to  mpifij  defldency  of  facts,  or  weakness  of  reasoning. 


When  Charles  King  republished  the  BritUk  MerehanU 
in  volumes,  among  various  changes  he  expunged,  with 
other  personalities,  Mm  name  of  Defoe.'— Wiisoa's  J4fi 


o/Dtfiit,  vol.  ill.  p.  885. 
«  It  Is 


now  sufficiently  known  that  Lord  Oxford  had 
relinquished  the  treaty  of  commerce  to  ito  ilste  before 
it  was  finally  debated  in  Parliament.  (See  much  curious 
matter  on  this  subieet  in  Maepherson's  8taU  Papert^  vol. 
11.  pb  421-38).  It  is  there  saia  that  he  gave  up  the  com- 
mercial treaty  in  compliment  to  Sir  Thomas  fianmer,  as 
he  wonld  by  no  means  be  an  occasion  of  a  breach  among 
his  friends.  The  treasurer  had  other  reasons :  the  treaty 
had  been  made  by  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  did  not  knre; 
Lords  Anglesea  and  Abingdon  had  made  extravagant 
demands  for  their  support;  and,  like  a  wise  man,  ho 
thought  It  idle  to  drive  a  nail  that  would  not  go.  Yet 
Lord  Halifax  boasted  to  the  Hanoverian  minister  that 
he  alone  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  being  re- 
jected.   (Same  papers,  pp.  509-47.) 
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WORKS  OF  DANIEL  DEFOE. 


He  ma&folly  avowed  his  opinion  in  1715,  when  it  was  both  disgraceful  and  dangfrous, 
that  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  coxxunerce^  was  calculated  £ar  the  advantage  of  onr  trade  : 
'  Let  who  will  make  it,  that/ says  he,  'is  nothing  to  sue.  My  reasons  are,  because  it  tied  np 
the  French  to  open  the  door  to  our  manufactures,  at  a  certain  duty  of  importation  there, 
and  left  the  Parliament  of  Britain  at  liberty  to  shut  theirs  cut,  1^  as  high  duties  as  they 
pleased  here,  there  being  no  limitation  upon  us  as  to  duties  on  French  goods,  but  that  other 
nations  should  pay  the  same.  While  the  French  were  thus  bound,  and  the  British  free,  I 
always  thought  we  must  be  in  a  condition  to  trade  to  advantage,  or  it  must  be  our  own  fault : 
this  was  my  opinion,  and  is  so  still ;  and  I  would  engage  to  maintain  it  against  any  man,  on 
a  public  stage,  before  a  jury  of  fifty  merchants^  and  venture  my  life  upon  thty  cause,  if  I  were 
assured  of  fair  play  in  the  dispute.  But  that  it  was  my  opinion  we  might  carry  on  a  trade 
with  France  to  our  great  advantage,  and  that  we  ought  for  that  reason  to  trade  with  them, 
appears  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Beviews,  above  nine  years  before 
The  Mereatar  was  thought  of.'  Experience  has  decided  in  favour  of  Defoe  against  his. 
opponents,  with  regard  both  to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  commerce. 

In  May  1713,  our  author  relinquished  the  Review  after  nine  years'  continuance :  in  New- 
gate it  began,  and  in  Newgate  it  ended.'  Whether  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  publica- 
tion or  the  power  of  his  disquisitions,  the  pertinacity  of  his  opponents  or  the  address  of  his 
defences,  amid  other  studies,  without  assistance,  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  such  a  work  aa 
few  of  our  writers  have  equalled.  Yet  of  this  great  performance  said  Gay,  *  The  poor  Review 
IS  quite  exhausted,  and  grown  so  very  contemptible,  that  though  he  has  provoked  all  his 
brothers  of  the  quill,  none  will  enter  into  a  controversy  with  him.  The  fellow,  who  had 
excellent  natural  parts,  but  wanted  a  small  foundation  of  leamipg,  is  a  lively  instance,  of 
those  wits  who,  as  an  ingenious  author  says,  will  endure  but  one  skimming.'  Poor  Gay  had 
learned  this  cant  in  the  Scriblcms  Club,  who  thought  themselves  the  wisest,  the  wittiest^ 
and  virtuonsest  men  that  ever  were,  or  ever  would  be.  But  of  all  their  works,  which  of  them 
have  been  so  often  skimmed,  or  yielded  such  cream,  as  Robineon  Cmuoey  The  Family 
Instructor,  or  Religious  CcwUJdp  ?  Some  of  their  writings  may  indeed  be  allowed  to  have 
uncommon  merit ;  yet  let  th^n  not  arrogate  exclusive  excellence,  or  claim  appropriate  praise. 

When  Defoe  relinquished  the  Review,  he  began  to  write  A  GenercU  History  qf  Trade, 
which  he  proposed  to  publish  in  monthly  numbers.  The  first  number  i^peared  on  the  Ist  of 
August  1718.  His  great  design  was  to  show  the  reader  '  what  the  whole  i^orld  is  at  this 
time  employed  in  as  to  trade.'  But  his  more  immediate  end  was,  to  rectify  the  mistake  wo- 
are  iallen  into  as  to  commerce,  and  to  inform  those  who  are  willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth. 
In  the  execution  of  this  arduous  undertaking,  he  avows  his  intention  of  speaking  what  reason 
dictates  and  fact  justifies,  however  he  may  dash  with  the  popular  opinions  of  some  people  in 
trade.  He  could  not,  however,  wholly  abstract  himself  from  the  passing  scene.  When  his 
second  number  appeared,  on  the  15th  of  August  1718,  he  gave  a  discourse  on  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk, — ^wherein  he  insists  that  the  port  ought  to  be  destzoyed,  if  it  must  remain  with 
France ;  but  if  it  were  added  to  England  or  made  a  free  port,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of 
manlririfi  to  havc  a  Safe  harbour  in  such  dangerous  seas.  This  History  of  Trade,  which 
exhibits  the  ingenuity,  the  strength,  and  the  piety  of  Defoe,  extended  only  to  two  numbers. 
The  agitations  of  the  times  carried  him  to  other  literary  pursuits ;  and  the  factiousness  of  thfr 
times  constrained  him  to  attend  to  personal  security. 

' While  I  spoke  of  things  thus,'  says  our  author,  'I  bore  infinite  reproaches,  as  tho 
defender  of  the  peace,  by  jMunphlets,  which  I  had  no  hand  in.'  He  at^ears  to  have  been 
■Henced  by  noise,  obloquy,  and  insult ;  and  finding  himself  in  this  manner  treated,  he 
declined  writing  at  all,  as  he  assures  us  ;  and  for  great  part  of  a  year  never  set  pen  to  paper, 
except  in  the  Reviews.  '  After  this, '  continues  he^ '  I  was  a  long  time  absent  in  the  north  of 
England,'  though  we  may  easily  infer,  for  a  very  different  reason  than  that  of  the  famous 
retirement  of  Swift,  upon  the  final  breach  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbreke. 

The  place  of  his  retreat  is  now  known  to  have  been  Halifax,  or  the  borders  of  Lancashire.* 


1  He  attacked  it  flrsfc,  In  1718,  In  An  Sttaif  on  ihs 
Treatif  of  Ccmmtrw  wiA  /Vtinee,  taiih  ntceuary  Expta- 
tuttUms. 

*  It  dosed  on  June  11, 1718,  with  the  ninth  volume. 


*  Watson's  Bitiorf  tf  HiOifaa  rdates,  that  DaaUl 
I>efoe,  >elng  forced  to  absoond  on  aeoonnt  of  bta  po- 
litical wTttinfrs,  resided  at  Halifax,  In  the  Back  Lam, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Rote  and  Grotm,  being  known  to  Dr. 
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And  obsemng  here,  as  he  himself  relates,  the  insolence  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and  how  they 
insinnated  the  Pretender's  rights  into  the  common  people,  'I  set  pen  to  paper  again,  by 
Writing  A  Seoionable  Caiution  j  and,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  ignorant  country-people,  I 
gave  away  this  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  gain  was  not  intended.'  With  the  same  laudable 
pnrpose  he  wrote  three  other  pamp^ets  :  the  first,  What  if  the  Pretends  should  Come?  the 
second,  JSecuana  agaxmt  the  Sneeadon  of  the  House  qf  Hanover  ;  the  third.  What  if  Ike 
Queen  should  Die  f  '  Nothing  could  be  more  plain,'  says  he,  '  than  that  the  titles  of  these 
weie  amusements,^  in  order  to  put  the  books  into  the  hands  of  those  people  who  had  been 
deluded  by  the  Jacobites.'  These  petty  volumes  were  so  much  approred  by  the  zealous 
friends  of  the  Protestant  sncoesaion,  that  they  were  diligent  to  disperse  them  through  the 
most  distant  counties.  And  Defoe  protests,  that  had#the  Elector  of  Hanorer  given  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  he  could  not  have  served  him  more  effectually  than  by  writing  these  three 
treatises. 

The  reader  will  learn,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  that  for  these  writings  Defoe  was 
arrested,  obliged  to  give  eight  hundred  pounds  bail,  contrary  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
prosecuted  by  information,  during  Trinity  term  1718.  This  groundless  prosecution  was 
instituted  by  the  absurd  zeal  of  William  Benson,  who  afterwards  became  ridiculously  famous 
for  literaiy  exploits,  which  justly  raised  him  to  the  honours  of  the  Dundad.  Our  author 
attributes  this  prosecution  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful. 
No  inconsiderable  people  were  heard  to  say  that  they  knew  the  books  were  against  the  Pre- 
tender, but  that  Defoe  had  disobliged  them  in  other  things,  and  they  resolved  to  take  this 
advantage  to  punish  him.  This  story  is  the  more  credible,  as  he  had  procured  evidence  to 
prove  the  fact,  had  the  trial  proceeded.  He  was  prompted  by  consciousness  of  innocence  to 
defend  himself  in  the  Review  during  the  prosecution,  which  offended  the  judges^  who,  being 
somewhat  infected  with  the  violent  spirit  of  the  times,  committed  him  to  Newgate,  in  Easter 
term  1718.  He  was,  however,  soon  released,  on  making  a  proper  submission.  But  it  was 
happy  for  Defoe  that  his  first  benefactor  was  still  in  power,  who  procured  him  the  queen's 
pardon,  in  November  1718.  This  act  of  liberal  justice  was  produced  by  the  party-writers 
of  those  black  and  bitter  days,  as  an  additional  proof  of  Lord  Oxford's  attachment  to  the 
abdicated  family,  while  Defoe  was  said  to  be  convicted  of  absolute  Jacobitism,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  his  life  and  the  purpose  of  his  writings.  He  himself  said  sarcastically  that 
they  might  as  well  have  made  him  Mahommedan.  On  his  tombstone  it  might  have  been 
engraved,  that  he  was  the  only  Englishman  who  had  been  obliged  to  ask  a  royal  pardon,  for 
writing  in  favour  of  the  Hanover  succession. 

' By  this  time,'  says  Boyer  in  October  1714,  'the  treasonable  design  to  bring  in  the 
Pretender  was  manifested  to  the  world  by  the  agent  of  one  of  the  late  managers,  Defoe,  in 
his  History  qfthe  White  Staff,  The  Detection  of  the  Secret  History  qfihe  WhiUStaff,  which 
was  soon  published,  confidently  tells  that  it  was  written  by  Defoe  ;  as  is  to  be  seen  by  his 
abundance  of  words,  his  false  thoughts,  and  his  false  English.''  We  now  know  that  there 
was  at  that  epoch  no  plot  in  fiavour  of  the  Pretender,  except  in  the  assertions  of  those  who 
wished  to  promote  their  interest  by  exhibiting  their  zeal.  And  I  have  shown  that  Defoe  had 
done  more  to  keep  out  the  Pretender  than  the  political  tribe  who  profited  from  his  zeal,  yet 
detracted  from  his  fame.' 


KefcQeton,  the  phjrstciiiiif  and  the  Rer.  Mr.  Priettley, 
mtnlfter  of  a  DliaantlDg  congregation  there.  Mr. 
Watson  iB  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  Defoe  wrote 
his  Jwrt  DMno  here,  whieh  had  been  published  preii' 
emdy  in  1706;  and  he  Is  eqoaUj  mJaUken  when  he  says 
that  Defbe  had  made  an  Improper  nse  of  the  papers  of 
SeUdilr,  whose  story  had  been  often  published. 

>Tbe  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  text  were  filled 
with  palpable  banter.  He  recommends  the  Pretender, 
by  saying  that  the  pilnee  would  confer  on  erery  one 
the  priviiege  of  wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  at  the  same 
time  ease  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  hasaid  and 
expense  of  winter  journeys  to  Parliament. 

■There  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
Befoe  was  the  anttaor  of  these  pamphlets;  the  only 
writer  decidedly  in  favour  of  Defoe's  autliorshlp  is  Mr. 
Lee.  author  of  the  recent  lAf€  of  IHfO€. 

*Ib  tlie  year  1714,  Defoe,  besides  employing  bis  pen 


In  rarious  other  ways,  pleaded  the  eanse  of  religious 
liberty  in  his  most  effectlye  manner.  He  was  roused  to 
action  by  the  bill  then  passing  Parliament, '  to  prerent 
the  growth  of  schism,*  which  was  of  oourse  only  another 
name  for  intolerance.  By  this  bill,  all  schooimasters 
were  required  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop,  and  have  a 
certificate  of  conformity  from  the  minister  of  Ills  parish  1 
Defoe  of  course  cotild  not  be  silent  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  he  pubUshod  Tht  Rtmedg  wotm  than  the  JHtease;  or^ 
BtMom  againU  patting  the  BUI  for  pmenting  ttu  Orowth 
of  Schism:  to  ithieh  ii  added,  a  Brief  Diieour$e  of  Tofera- 
tktn  and  PtrMcuHon^  thomhig  their  miatoidMk  ^tett^ 
good  or  bad.  andproving  that  neither  JHvenitg  ofRdigion, 
nor  IHeertitg  in  <A«  soms  Religion^  art  dangerous^  much 
leu  imeoneiUent  with  good  Oovemmeni.  Jfn  a  LMer  to  a 
noble  EarL  fftte  sunt  enim  fundamtnta  firmittima 
nottrm  Libertaiit,  nU  gnemqve  Jurit  tt  rethtenOi  et  dimU- 
lendi  e$te  donUnunu—Gic.  in  Orat.  pro  BaSbo,   1714. 
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IVORKS  OF  DANIEL  DEFOE, 


'No  sooner  (Angust  1,  1714)  was  the  queen  dead,'  says  he,  'and  the  king,  as  right  re- 
quired,  proclaimed,  but  the  lage  of  men  increased  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  their  threats 
were  such  as  I  am  unable  to  express.  Though  I  have  written  nothing  since  the  queen's  death, 
yet  a  great  many  things  are  called  by  my  name,  and  I  bear  the  answerers'  insults.  I  have  not 
seen  or  spoken  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,'  continues  he,  'since  the  king's  landing,  but  once ;  yet 
he  bears  the  reproach  of  my  writing  for  him,  and  I  the  rage  of  men  for  doing  it.'  Defoe  ap- 
pears  indeed  to  hare  been,  at  that  noisy  period,  stunned  by  factious  clamour,  and  overborne, 
though  not  silenced,  by  unmerited  obloquy.  He  probably  lost  his  original  appointment 
when  his  first  benefactor  was  finally  expelled.  Instead  of  meeting  with  reward  for  his 
zealous  services  in  support  of  the  Protestant  succession,  he  was,  on  the  accession  of  George  i., 
discountenanced  by  those  who  had  derived  a  benefit  from  his  active  exertions.  And  of 
Addison,  who  was  now  exalted  into  office,  and  enjoyed  literary  patronage,  our  author  had 
said,  in  his  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^  with  less  poetry  than  truth| 

'  MfBoenas  has  his  modem  f anoy  strung, 
And  fix'd  his  pension  first,  or  he  had  never  sung.' 

WhUe  thus  insulted  by  enemies  and  discountenanced  by  power,  Defoe  published,  in  1715,  his 
Appeal  to  Howmr  and  Justioe  ;  hang  a  True  Account  qf  Jua  Conduct  in  Public  Affairs,  As 
a  motive  for  this  intrepid  measure^  he  affectingly  says,  that  '  by  the  hints  of  mortality  and 
the  infirmities  of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  am  very  near  to 
the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  and  the  time  may  not  be  long  ere  I  embark  on  the  last  voyage : 
wherefore  I  think  I  should  even  accounts  with  this  world  before  I  go,  that  no  slanders  may 
lie  against  my  heirs,  to  disturb  them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  father's  inheritance, 
his  character.'  It  is  a  circumstance  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  life  of  any  other  writer,  that 
before  he  could  finish  his  Appeal^  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  After  languishing  more 
than  six  weeks,  neither  able  to  go  on,  nor  likely  to  recover,  his  friends  thought  fit  to  delay 
the  publication  no  longer.  *  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  who  know  him,'  says  Baker,  the 
publisher,  '  that  the  treatment  which  he  here  complains  of,  and  others  of  which  he  would 
have  spoken,  have  been  the  cause  of  this  disaster.'  When  the  ardent  nund  of  Defoe 
reflected  on  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  had  sufiered,  how  he  had  been  rewarded  and 
persecuted,  his  heart  melted  in  despair.  His  spirit,  like  a  candle  struggling  in  the  socket, 
biased  and  sank,  and  blazed  and  sank,  till  it  disappeared  in  darkness. 

While  his  strength  remained,  he  expostulated  with  his  adversaries  in  the  following  terms 
of  great  rnMilinftaa  and  instructive  intelligence  :  '  It  has  been  the  disaster  of  all  parties  in 
this  nation  to  be  very  hot  in  their  turn,  and  as  often  as  they  have  been  so,  I  have  differed 
with  them  all,  and  shall  do  so.  I  will  repeat  some  of  the  occasions  on  the  Whig  side,  because 
from  that  quarter  the  accusation  of  my  turning  about  comes. 

*  The  fij^st  time  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  my  friends  was  about  the  year  1688, 
when  the  Turks  were  besi^png  Vienna,  and  the  Whigs  in  England,  generally  speaking,  were 
for  the  Turks  taking  it — which  I,  having  read  the  history  of  the  cruelty  and  perfidious  deal- 
ings of  the  Turks  in  their  wars,  and  how  they  had  rooted  out  the  name  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  above  three  score  and  ten  kingdoms,  could  by  no  means  agree  with  ;  and  though 
then  but  a  young  man,  and  a  younger  author,  I  opposed  it  and  wrote  against  it,  which  wai 
taken  very  unkindly  indeed. 

'  The  next  time  I  difiiered  with  my  friends,  was  when  King  James  was  wheedling  the 
Dissenters  to  take  off  the  penal  laws  and  test,  which  I  could  by  no  means  come  into.  I  told 
the  Dissenters  I  had  rather  the  Church  of  England  should  pull  our  clothes  off  by  fines  and 
forfeitures,  than  the  Papists  should  fall  both  upon  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  and  pull 
OUT  skins  off  by  fire  and  fagot 

*  The  next  difference  I  had  with  good  men,  was  about  the  scandalous  practice  of  occasional 
conformity,  in  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  make  many  honest  men  angry,  rather  because  I 
had  the  better  of  the  argument,  than  because  they  disliked  what  I  said. 

'And  now  I  have  lived  to  see  the  Dissenters  themselves  very  quiet,  if  not  veiy  well 
pleased  with  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  it  Their  friends  indeed  laid  it  on  ;  they  would 
be  friends  indeed  if  they  would  talk  of  taking  it  off  again. 

'  Again,  I  had  a  breach  with  honest  men  for  their  maltreating  King  William,  of  which  I 
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say  nothing,  becaose  I  think  they  are  now  opening  their  eyes,  and  making  what  amends 
they  can  to  his  memory. 

'  The  fifth  difference  I  had  with  them  was  abont  the  treaty  of  partition^  in  which  many 
honest  men  were  mistaken,  and  in  which  I  told  them  plainly  then,  that  they  wonld  at  last 
end  the  war  npon  worse  terms  ;  and  so  it  is  my  opinion  they  wonld  haye  done,  though  the 
treaty  of  Gertmydenbuigh  had  taken  place. 

'  The  sixth  time  I  differed  with  them,  was  when  the  old  Whigs  fell  out  with  the  modem 
Whigs,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  my  Lord  Godolphin  were  used  by  the 
Oh^erwUiOT  in  a  manner  worse,  I  confess,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  than  ever  they  were  used 
since ;  nay,  though  it  were  by  Abel  and  the  EaarnkMr.  But  the  success  failed.  In  this 
dispute  my  Lord  Godolphin  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  I  had  served  him,  and  lus  Grace 
also,  both  faithfully  and  successfully.  But  his  Lordship  is  dead  ;  and  I  have  now  no  testi- 
mony of  it  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Oh^erooicyry  where  I  am  plentifully  abused  for  being 
an  enemy  to  my  country,  by  acting  in  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Godolphin  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.    What  weathercock  can  turn  with  such  tempers  as  these  ? 

'  I  am  now  in  the  serenth  breach  with  them,  and  my  crime  now  Is,  that  I  will  not  believe 
and  say  the  same  things  of  the  queen  and  the  late  treasurer,  which  I  could  not  believe  before 
of  my  Lord  Crodolphiii  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  which  in  troth  I  cannot  believe, 
and  therefore  could  not  say  it  of  either  of  them  ;  and  which,  if  I  had  believed,  yet  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  the  man  that  should  have  said  it,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid. 

'In  sucb  turns  of  tempers  and  times,  a  man  must  have  been  tenfold  a  Yicar  of  Bray,  or  it 
is  impossible  but  he  must  one  time  or  other  be  out  with  everybody.  This  is  my  present  con- 
dition ;  and  for  this  I  am  reviled  with  having  abandoned  my  principles,  turned  Jacobite, 
and  what  not :  God  judge  between  me  and  these  men !  Would  they  come  to  any  particulars 
with  me,  what  real  guilt  I  may  have,  I  would  freely  acknowledge  ;  and  if  they  would  pro- 
duce any  evidence  of  the  bribes,  the  pensions,  and  the  rewards  I  have  taken,  I  would 
declare  honestly  whether  they  were  true  or  no.  If  they  would  give  a  list  of  the  books  which 
they  charge  me  with,  and  the  reasons  why  they  lay  them  at  my  door,  I  would  acknowledge 
any  mistake,  own  what  I  have  done,  and  let  them  know  what  I  have  not  done.  But  these 
men  neither  show  mercy,  nor  leave  room  for  repentance ;  in  which  they  act  not  only  unlike 
their  Maker,  but  contrary  to  his  express  commands. '  ^ 

With  the  same  independence  of  spirit,  but  Avith  greater  modesty  of  manner,  our  author 
openly  disapproved  of  the  intemperance  which  was  adopted  by  Government  in  1714,  contrary 
to  the  original  purpose  of  George  i.  '  It  is  and  ever  was  my  opinion,'  says  Defoe  in  his 
Appeal,  *  that  moderation  is  the  only  virtue  by  which  the  tranquillity  of  this  nation  can  be 
preserved ;  and  even  the  king  himself  (I  believe  his  Majesty  will  allow  me  that  freedom) 
can  only  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  crown  by  a  moderate  administration :  if  he  should 
be  obliged,  contrary  to  his  known  disposition,  to  join  with  intemperate  councils,  if  he  does 
not  lessen  his  security,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  lessen  his  satisfaction.  To  attain  at  the  happy 
calm,  which  is  the  consideration  that  should  move  us  all  (and  he  would  merit  to  be  called  the 
nation's  physician  who  could  prescribe  the  specific  for  it),  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  a 
conquest  of  parties  will  never  do  it, — a  balance  yf  parties  may.'  Such  was  the  political  tes- 
tament of  Defoe  ;  which  it  had  been  happy  for  Britain  had  it  been  as  faithfally  executed  as 
it  was  wisely  made ! 

The  year  1715  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  our  author's  political  Ufe.'  Faction 
henceforth  found  other  advocates,  and  parties  procured  other  writers,  to  propagate  their  false- 
hoods. Yet  when  a  cry  was  raised  against  foreigners,  on  the  accession  of  George  i..  The 
True-born  Englishman  was  revived,  rather  by  Boberts  the  bookseller,  than  by  Defoe  the 
author.     But  the  persecutions  of  party  did  not  cease  when  Defoe  ceased  to  be  a  party-writer. 


'  The  most  solemn  aasererafciona,  and  the  most  nn- 
•nsnrenble  argnmentsof  onr  author,  were  not,  after  all. 
beUered.  When  Charles  King  repuMlsbed  71u  BritUh 
MtrchmU,  In  1721,  he  without  a  scruple  attributed  The 
Mtrcatar  to  a  hireling  writer  of  a  weelcly  paper  colled 
the  Revkw.  And  Anderson,  at  a  still  later  period^  goes 
further  in  his  Chnmoiagjf  of  Commerce,  and  names  Defoe 
as  the  hireling  writer  of  the  Jfsreator,  and  other  papers, 
in  fsTOur  of  the  French  treaty  of  trade.    We  can  now 


Judge  with  the  impartiality  of  arbitrators:  on  the  one 
band,  there  are  the  living  challenge,  and  the  deathbed 
declaration  of  Defoe;  on  the  other,  the  mere  surmise 
and  nnauthoriced  assertion  of  King,  Anderson,  and 
others,  who  detract  from  their  own  veracity  by  their 
own  factiousness  or  foolery.  It  is  sorely  time  to  free 
ourselves  firom  preiJudlces  of  every  kind,  and  to  disregard 
the  sonnd  of  names  as  much  as  the  fslsehoods  of  parhr 
'  See  editor's  note  prefixed  to  this  biography. 
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H«  WB8  iniolted  by  Boyer,  in  April  1716,  as  the  anthor  of  7%e  Trienmal  Act  imparUaUp 
Stated,^  'But  whateyer  was  offered,'  says  Boyer,  '  against  the  septennial  bill,  ma  folly  oon- 
ftited  by  tiie  ingenioos  and  Jndieioiis  Joseph  Addison,  Esq. '  Whether  Defoe  mote  in  defence 
of  the  people's  rights  or  in  support  of  ths  law's  authority,  he  is  to  be  censured ;  whether 
Addison  defended  the  septennial  bill  or  the  peerage  bill,  he  is  to  be  praised.  With  the  same 
misconception  of  the  fact  and  malignity  of  spirit,  Toland  reviled  Defoe  for  writing  an  answer 
to  The  State  o/Anatamiff  in  1717.  The  time,  however,  will  at  last  come,  when  the  world  will 
judge  of  men  from  their  actions  rather  than  pretensions. 

The  death  of  Anne,  and  the  accession  of  Geoige  l,  seem  to  have  cimTinced  Defoe  of  the 
Tanity  of  party-writing.  And  from  this  eventful  epoch  he  appears  to  have  studied  how  to 
meliorate  rather  than  to  harden  the  heart,  how  to  regulate,  more  than  to  vitiate,  the  practice 
of  life. 

Early  in  1715  he  published  TJte  FanUfy  iMbruetor,  in  three  parts :  1st,  relating  to  fathers 
and  children ;  2d,  to  masters  and  servants  ;  dd,  to  husbands  and  wives.  He  oareftilly  con- 
cealed his  authorship^  lest  the  good  effects  of  his  labour  should  be  instructed  by  the  great 
imperfections  of  the  writer.  The  world  was  then  too  busy  to  look  immediat^  into  the 
work.  The  bookseller  soon  procured  a  recommendatory  letter  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wright, 
a  well-known  preacher  in  the  Blackfriars.  It  was  praised  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and 
the  utility  of  the  end,  with  the  attractiveness  of  the  execution,  gave  it  at  length  a  g^ieral 
reception.  The  author's  first  design  was  to  write  a  dramatio  poem ;  but  the  subject  was  too 
solemn,  and  the  text  too  copious,  to  admit  of  restraint,  or  to  allow  excursions.  His  purpose 
was  to  divert  and  instruct  at  the  same  moment ;  and  by  giving  it  a  dramatic  form,  it  has 
been  called  by  some  a  religious  play.  Defoe  at' last  says  with  his  usual  archness :  As  to  its 
being  called  a  play,  be  it  called  so,  if  they  please  ;  it  must  be  confessed,  some  parts  of  it  are 
too  much  acted  in  many  frunilies  among  us.  The  author  wishes  that  either  all  our  plays 
were  as  useful  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  the  world,  or  that  they  were  less 
encouraged.  There  is,  I  think,  some  mysticism  in  the  prefS&ce,  which  it  were  to  be  desired 
a  judicious  hand  would  expunge,  when  The  Family  Itutructor  shall  be  sgain  reprinted  ;  for 
refuted  it  will  be,  while  our  language  endures ;  at  least,  while  wise  men  shall  continue 
to  consider  the  influences  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  morals  as  of  the  greatest  use  to 
society. 

Defoe  afterwards  added  a  second  voltmie,  in  two  parts  :  1st,  relating  to  family  Iweaches  ; 
2d,  to  the  great  mistake  of  mixing  the  passions  in  the  managing  of  children.  He  considered 
it  indeed  as  a  bold  adventure  to<  write  a  second  volume  of  anything,  there  being  a  general 
opinion  among  modem  readers,  that  second  parts  never  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  first. 
He  quotes  Mr.  Milton,  for  differing  from  the  world  upon  the  question,  and  for  aflSnning  with 
regard  to  his  own  great  performances,  that  the  people  had  a  general  sense  of  the  loss  of 
Paradise,  but  not  an  equal  gust  for  regaining  it.  Of  Defoe's  second  volume,  it  will  be  easily 
allowed,  that  it  is  as  instructive  and  pleasing  as  the  first.  His  JReUgioue  Oourtehip,  which 
he  published  in  1722,  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  third  volume ;  for  the  design  is  equally 
moral,  the  manner  is  equally  attractive,  and  it  may  in  the  same  manner  be  called  a  religious 
pUy.« 

But  the  time  at  length  came,  when  Defoe  was  to  deliver  to  the  world  the  most  populsr  of 
all  his  performances.  In  April  1719  he  published  the  well-known  Life  and  Surprmng 
AdvetUurea  qf  Eobmeon  Crusoe,  The  reception  was  immediate  and  universal ;  and  Taylor, 
who  purchased  the  manuscript  after  every  bookseller  had  refused  it,  is  said  to  have  gained  a 
thousand  pounds.  If  it  be  inquired  by  what  charm  it  is  that  these  surprising  adventures 
should  have  instantly  pleased,  and  always  pleased,  it  will  be  found  that  few  bo<^  have  ever 
so  naturally  mingled  amusement  with  instruction.  The  attention  is  fixed,  either  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  narration,  or  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents  ;  the  heart  is  amended  by  a 
vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;   and  the  understanding  is  informed  by  various 


>  According  to  Mr.  Lcc.  Defoe  In  1716  published  two 
fHonphlclB  oa  the  sntaJect  or  the  duration  of  purilaxnents : 
the  flret  entitled,  <Smm  OoiuidtraiioM  m  a  Law  for 
fHemdal  PttrliammtU.  §«c ;  the  other,  Tke  AUeraUm  ^ 

'Between  ITLB  and  1719  Defoe  published  yarlous 
other  works  besides  those  mentioned  in  tiie  text, 


political  and  historical ;  among  them  were  his  recently 
discovered  m»1ory  of  tA$  Wan  qf  CAarlot  XI l^  Kmg  of 
auedtn  (published  In  1716) ;  Two  AaamUM  <tf  the  Btbellimi 
of  1715;  Memoin  of  <A«  Chmxk  of  aeaOami,  im,  fimr 
poHodo  (1717)  f  and  proba]>lT  Mm^lf  €f  As  lift,  ete^ 
oftkt  Jttp.  DmM  Wmami,  D.D.  (1718). 
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examples,  how  much  utility  ought  to  he  preferred  to  ornament :  the  young  are  instructed, 
while  the  old  are  amused. 

Bohinson  Crusoe  had  scazcely  drawn  his  canoe  ashore,  when  he  was  attacked  hy  his  old 
fflemies,  the  savages.      He  was  assailed  first  hy  Tht  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Mr, 

D 2> i  qf  London^  Hoeierf  who  has  Lived  above  Fifty  Tears  by  himseff  in  the 

Kingdoms  ofNorih  and  South  Britain,  In  a  duU  dialogue  hetween  Defoe,  Crusoe,  and  his  man 
Friday,  our  author's  Hfe  is  lampooned,  and  his  misfortunes  ridiculed.  But  he  who  had  heen 
struck  by  apoplexy,  and  who  was  now  discountenanced  by  power,  was  no  fit  object  of  an 
Englishman's  satire.  Our  author  declares,  when  he  was  himself  a  writer  of  satiric  poetry, 
*  that  he  nerer  reproached  any  man  for  his  private  infirmities, — for  having  his  house  burnt, 
his  ships  cast  away,  or  his  family  ruined ;  nor  had  he  ever  lampooned  any  one  because  he 
could  not  pay  his  debts,  or  differed  in  judgment  firom  him.'  Pope  has  been  justly  censured 
for  pursuing  a  vein  of  satire  extremely  dissimilar.  And  Pope  placed  Defoe  with  Tutchin  in 
the  Dundad,  when  our  author's  infirmities  were  greater  and  his  comfort  less.    He  was  again 

assaulted  in  1719,  by  An  JSfpiaiie  to  D D ,  the  Seputed  AiUJior  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

'Mr  Foe,'  says  the  letter-writer,  'I  have  perused  your  pleasant  story  of  Sobinson  Crusoe; 
and  if  the  faults  of  it  had  extended  no  further  than  the  frequent  solecisms  and  incorrectness 
of  style,  improbabilities,  and  sometimes  impossibilities,  I  had  not  given  you  the  trouble  of 
this  epistle. '  '  Tet, '  said  Johnson  to  Piozzi,  *  was  there  ever  anything  written  by  mere  man 
that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  except  Dan  Quixote,  Bobinsan  Crusoe,  and  the 
PUffrim's  Progress  T  This  epistolary  critic,  who  renewed  his  angry  attack  when  the  second 
volume  appeared,  has  all  the  dulness,  without  the  acumen,  of  Dennis,  and  all  his  malignity, 
without  his  purpose  of  reformation.  The  lAfe  of  Crusoe  has  passed  through  innumerable 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  foreign  languages,  while  the  criticism  has  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

DefiDe  set  the  critics  at  defiance  while  he  had  the  people  on  his  side.  As  a  conmiercial 
legislator,  he  knew  that  it  is  rapid  sale  that  is  the  great  incentive ;  and  in  August  1719  he 
pubUshed  a  second  volume  of  Surprising  Adventures,  with  similar  success.  In  hope  of  profit 
and  of  praise  he  produced,  in  August  1720,  Serious  Reflections  during  Hie  Life  qf  Robinson 
Crusoe^  wU7i  Ma  Vision  of  the  AngeUc  World.  He  acknowledges  that  the  present  work  is  not 
merely  the  product  of  the  two  first  volumes^  but  the  two  first  may  rather  be  called  the  pro- 
duct of  this :  the  fable  is  always  made  for  the  moral,  not  the  moral  for  the  fable.  He, 
however,  did  not  advert  that  instruction  must  be  insinuated  rather  than  enforced.  That  this 
third  volume  has  more  morality  than  fable  is  the  cause,  I  fear,  that  it  has  never  been  read 
with  the  same  avidity  as  the  former  two,  or  spoken  of  with  the  same  approbation.  "We  all 
prefer  amusement  to  instruction ;  and  he  who  would  inculcate  useful  truths,  must  study  to 
amuse, -or  he  will  offer  his  lessons  to  an  auditory  neither  numerous  nor  attentive. 

The  tongue  of  detraction  is  seldom  at  rest  It  has  often  been  repeated  that  Defoe  had 
surreptitiously  appropriated  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  mariner,  who  having 
lived  solitary  on  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez  four  years  and  four  months,  was  relieved  on  the 
2d  of  February  1708-9  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  his  cruising  voyage  round  the  world. 
But  let  no  one  draw  inferences  till  the  fact  be  first  ascertained.  The  adventures  of  Selkirk 
had  been  thrown  into  the  air  in  1712  for  literary  hawks  to  devour ;  and  Defoe  may  have 
catcbed  a  common  prey,  which  he  converted  to  the  uses  of  his  intellect,  and  distributed  for 
the  purposes  of  his  interest  Thus  he  may  have  fairly  acquired  the  fimdamental  incident  of 
Crusoe's  life ;  but  he  did  not  borrow  the  various  events,  the  useful  moralities,  or  the 
engaging  style.  Few  men  could  write  such  a  poem ;  and  few  Selkirks  could  imitate  so 
pathetic  an  original  It  was  the  happiness  of  Defoe,  that  as  many  writers  have  succeeded  in 
relating  enterprises  by  land,  he  excelled  in  narrating  adventures  by  sea  with  such  felicities  of 
language,  such  attractive  varieties,  such  insinuotive  instruction,  as  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
hfut  never  surpassed.^ 

WhUe  Defoe  in  this  manner  busied  himself  in  writing  adventures  which  have  charmed 
every  reader,  a  rhyming  fit  returned  on  him.  He  published  in  1720  The  Complete  Artaf 
PakiUng,  which  he  did  into  English  from  the  French  of  Du  Fresnoy.      Diyden  had  given 

"*  For  f  ortber  details  concerning  Delbe*B  great  work,  see  tlie  introductory  remarks  to  RfAimon  Onmt^  In  tliia 
edition. 
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in  1695  a  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  poem,  which  has  been  esteemed  for  its  knowledge  of 
the  sister  arts.  What  could  tempt  Defoe  to  this  undertaking  it  is  not  easy  to  discoyer^ 
unless  we  may  suppose  that  he  hoped  to  gain  a  few  guineas  without  much  labour  of  the  head 
or  hand.  Dryden  has  been  justly  praised  for  relinquishing  vicious  habits  of  composition,  and 
adopting  better  models  for  his  muse.  Defoe,  after  ho  had  seen  the  correctness  and  heard  the 
music  of  Pope,  remained  unambitious  of  accurate  rhymes,  and  regardless  of  sweeter  numbers. 
His  politics  and  his  poetry,  for  which  he  was  long  famous  among  biographers,  would  not  hare 
preserved  his  name  beyond  the  fleeting  day ;  yet  I  suspect  that,  in  imitation  of  MUton,  he 
would  have  preferred  his  Jure  Divkio  to  his  Bobinaon  Cfruaoe. 

Defoe  lived  not  then,  however,  in  pecuniary  distress,  for  his  genius  and  his  industry 
were  to  him  the  mines  of  Potosi ;  and  in  1722  he  obtained  from  the  corporation  of  Colchester, 
though  my  inquiries  have  not  discovered  by  what  interposition,  a  ninety  years'  lease  of 
Eingswood  Heath,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £120,  with  a  fine  of  £500.  This  transaction  seems 
to  evince  a  degree  of  wealth  much  above  want,  though  the  assignment  of  his  lease  not  long 
after  to  Walter  Bernard  equally  proves  that  he  could  not  easily  hold  what  he  had  thus 
obtained.  Kingswood  Heath  is  now  (end  of  last  centuiy)  worth  £300  a  year,  and  is  adver- 
tised for  sale  by  Bennet,  the  present  possessor. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  opulence,  our  author  did  not  waste  his  subsequent  life  in 
unprofitable  idleness.  Ko  one  can  be  idly  employed  who  endeavours  to  make  his  fellow- 
subjects  better  citizens  and  wLser  men.  This  will  sufficiently  appear  if  we  consider  his  future 
labours,  under  the  distinct  heads  of  voyages  ;  fictitious  biography  ;  moralities,  either  grave 
or  ludicrous  ;  domestic  travels  ;  and  tracts  on  trade. 

The  success  of  Crusoe  induced  Defoe  to  publish,  in  1720,  The  L\fe  and  Piracies  of 
Captain  Singleton^  though  not  with  similar  success :  the  plan  is  narrower,  and  the  perform- 
ance is  less  amusing.  In  1725  he  gave  A  Kew  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  a  Course  never 
Sailed  before,'^  Most  voyagers  have  had  this  misfortune,  that  whatever  success  they  had  in 
the  adventure,  they  had  very  little  in  the  narration  ;  they  are  indeed  full  of  the  incidents  of 
sailing,  but  they  have  nothing  of  story  for  the  use  of  readers  who  never  intend  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  These  faults  Defoe  is  studious  to  avoid  in  his  new  voyage.  He  spreads 
before  his  readers  such  adventures  as  no  writer  of  a  real  voyage  can  hope  to  imitate,  if  we 
except  the  teller  of  Anson's  tale.  In  the  life  of  Crusoe  we  are  gratified  by  continually 
imagining  that  the  fiction  is  a  fact ;  in  the  Voyage  round  tlie  World  we  are  pleased  by  con- 
stantly perceiving  that  the  fact  is  a  fiction,  which,  by  uncommon  skill,  is  made  more  interest- 
ing than  a  genuine  voyage. 

Of  fictitious  biography  it  is  eqiyilly  true,  that  by  matchless  art  it  may  be  made  more 
instructive  than  a  real  life.  Few  of  our  writei's  have  excelled  Defoe  in  this  kind  of  bio- 
graphical narration,  the  great  qualities  of  which  are,  to  attract  by  the  diversity  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  instruct  by  the  usefulness  of  examples. 

He  published  in  1720  The  History  of  Duncan  Campbell.  Of  a  person  who  was  bom 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  himself  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  understand,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  life  would  be  extraordinary.  It  will  be  found  that  the  author  has  intermixed  some 
disquisitions  of  learning,  and  has  contrived  that  the  merriest  passages  shall  end  with  some 
edifying  moral  TJie  Fortunes  and  Mitfortunes  qf  MoU  Flanders  were  made  to  gratify  the 
world  in  1721.  Defoe  was  aware  that,  in  relating  a  vicious  life,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
best  use  of  a  bad  story  ;  and  he  artfully  endeavours  that  the  reader  shall  be  more  pleased  with 
the  moral  than  the  fable  ;  with  the  application  than  the  relation ;  with  the  end  of  the  writer 


>  Cimceming  Defoe's  knowledge  of  geography  and 
naatical  affairs,  Mr.  Wilson  remarks: — *  As  Defoe  had 
mixed  much  in  society,  he  was  become  familiar  with 
the  habits  uid  modes  of  talking  that  distinguished 
different  persons,  particularly  in  common  life;  and  it  is 
upon  sodk  subjects  that  he  feels  most  at  home.  His 
different  ezcunions  to  the  Continent  would  bring  him 
in  contact  with  the  British  sailor,  whose  peculiarity  of 
character  was  not  lost  upon  him ;  and  It  is  not  Im- 
probable that  he  numbered  amongst  his  acquaintance 
•penooB  of  a  seafaring  life,  from  whom  he  derived  that 
correct  knowledge  of  nautical  affkirs  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  writings.  When  personating  the  sailor, 
he  is  as  much  at  home  as  when  he  is  discoursing  upon 
trade,  or  discussing  polltica    It  has  been  thought  that 


he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dampler, 
who,  to  professional  skill,  united  other  commendable 
qualities.  Defoo  lived  at  a  period  when  bucaneering 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  being  encouraged  by 
the  long  wars  that  grew  out  of  the  Revolution,  particn- 
lariy  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  From  the 
relations  of  these  lawless  adventurers^  he  no  doubt 
derived  many  anecdotes  of  surprising  encounters  and 
hairbreadth  escapes,  whldi  he  skilfully  converted  by 
his  own  genius  to  the  uses  required.  He  was  also  well 
read  in  the  voyages  and  travels  of  former  days,  from 
whence  he  transferred  the  most  striking  incidents  into 
his  own  imaginary  voyages.*— WiLSOzr's  /^  0/  D^fot, 
vol.  ilL  471,  472. 
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than  the  adventures  of  the  person.'  There  was  published  in  1721  a  work  of  a  similar 
tendency,  The  Lift  of  Colonel  Jack,  who  was  bom  a  gentleman,  but  was  bred  a  pickpocket. 
Our  author  is  studious  to  convert  his  various  adventures  into  a  delightful  field,  where  thfr 
reader  might  gather  herbs,  wholesome  and  medicinal,  without  the  incommodation  of  plants, 
poisonous  or  noxious.  In  1724  appeared  The  L\fe  of  Roxana.  Scenes  of  crimes  can* 
scarcely  be  represented  in  such  a  manner,  says  Defoe,  but  some  make  a  criminal  use  of  them ; 
but  when  vice  is  painted  in  its  low-prized  colours,  it  is  not  to  make  people  love  what  from  the 
firightfulness  of  the  figures  they  ought  necessarily  to  hate.  Yet  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  world  has  been  made  much  wiser  or  better  by  the  perusal  of  these  lives :  they  may  have 
diverted  the  lower  orders,  but  I  doubt  if  they  have  much  improved  them  ;  if,  however,  they 
have  not  made  them  better,  they  have  not  left  them  worse.  But  they  do  not  exhibit  many 
scenes  which  are  welcome  to  cultivated  minds.'  Of  a  very  different  quaUty  are  the  MeT/unrs- 
of  a  Cavalier,  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  which  seem  to  have  been  published  without 
a  date.'  This  is  a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  a  narrative  of  great 
events,  which  is  drawn  with  such  simplicity  and  enlivened  with  such  reflections,  as  to  inform, 
the  ignorant  and  entertain  the  wise. 

The  moralities  of  Defoe,  whether  published  in  single  volumes  or  interspersed  through 
many  passages,  must  at  last  give  him  a  superiority  over  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
approbation  which  has  been  long  given  to  his  Family  Instructor  and  his  Bdigious  CourtaMp, 
seem  to  contain  the  favourable  decision  of  his  countrymen.  But  there  are  still  other  perform- 
snces  of  this  nature,  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned,  of  not  inferior  merit. 

Defoe  published  in  1722  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665.  The  author's  artifice  consista- 
in  fixing  the  reader's  attention  by  the  deep  distress  of  fellow-men ;  and,  by  recalling  the 
reader's  recollection  to  striking  examples  of  mortality,  he  endeavours  to  inculcate  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  and  the  usefulness  of  reformation.  In  1724  Defoe  published  Tlie  Great  Law  of 
Subordination,  This  is  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  UnaufferahU  Beluxviour  of  Servants, 
Yet  though  he  interest  by  his  mode,  inform  by  his  facts,  and  convince  by  his  argument,  he 
fails  at  last,  by  expecting  from  law  what  must  proceed  from  manners.  Our  author  gave  The 
Political  History  of  the  Devil  in  1726.  The  matter  and  the  mode  conjoin  to  make  this  a 
charming  performance.  He  engages  poetry  and  prose,  reasoning  and  wit,  persuasion  and 
ridicule,  on  the  side  of  religion  and  morals,  with  wonderful  efficacy.  Defoe  wrote  A  System 
of  Magic  in  1726.*  This  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  History  of  tlie 
Devil,  His  end  and  his  execution  are  exactly  the  same.  He  could  see  no  great  harm  in  the 
present  pretenders  to  magic,  if  the  poor  people  would  but  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets ; 
and  that  they  should  have  their  pockets  picked  by  such  an  unperforming,  unmeaning, 
ignorant  crew  as  these  are,  is  the  only  magic  Defoe  could  see  in  the  whole  science.  But  the 
reader  will  discover  in  our  author's  system,  extensive  erudition,  salutary  remark,  and  useful- 


1  *  The  rtory  of  ifoll  Ftanders^  although  setioody  told, 
and  aboundlog  in  Jost  reflections  upon  the  danger  of 
an  habitual  coune  of  iviclcedneaa,  is  a  boolc,  after  all, 
that  cannot  be  reoommended  for  indiscriminate  pemsaL 
The  scenes  it  unfolds  are  sach  as  must  be  always  un- 
welcome to  a  refined  and  well-cnltivated  mind ;  whilst, 
with  req>ect  to  others,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who 
are  predisposed  to  the  oblique  paths  of  rice  and  dis- 
honesty, win  be  more  alive  to  the  facts  of  the  story, 
than  to  the  moral  that  is  suspended  to  it.  The  life  of 
a  courtezan,  however  careftiUy  told,  if  told  fblthftJly, 
must  contain  much  matter  unfit  to  be  presented  to  a 
-virtuous  mind.*— WiLSOS'8  Lift  <tf  IHfot,  toL  lU.  p. 
492. 

'  *  Although  Roxana  has  passed  under  the  same  ban 
of  proscription  as  Moll  Flanders,  yet  there  is  an  essential 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  stories.  The  latter 
Is  an  epitome  of  vice  in  low  life,  exhibiting  the  homely 
features  of  the  dass'  to  which  she  belongs.  Roxana, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  high-bred  courtezan,  and  however 
rtvoltlng  her  story,  she  presents  less  grossness  than  Is 
common  to  many  of  her  order.  She  Is  Just  such  a 
sort  of  person  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  figured  in 
the  gay  and  licentious  days  of  Charles  xx.;  when  a 
thoTongh-brcd  loyalist,  whether  in  court  or  city,  would 
have  thought  it  a  breach  of  good  manners  to  be  con- 
sidered battel:  than  hia  princeZ-^WiLsoir's  Lift  of  IHfoe, 
vol.  III.  p.  530. 


'  In  1725  he  published  Kverybod/s  Businets  is  Nobodft 
Bittineu,  a  sequel  to  the  worlc  mentioned  in  the  text, 
reprinted  in  the  present  edition. 

*  And  also,  in  1727,  An  Eumy  on  (he  HUtory  and 
RtalUy  of  Apparitions  j  being  an  Aeeount  of  what  they  are^ 
and  what  they  are  not  ...  In  1726  he  also  pubOahcd 
An  Essay  upon  Literature i  or.  An  Inquiry  into  the  An- 
tiquity and  Original  of  Letters^  etc;  and  An  Account 
of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  then  lately  discovered  in  one  of 
the  Oerman  Foreets,  This  latter  worlc  is  entitled  Mere 
Nature  Delineated;  or,  a  Body  witliout  a  Soul.  Being' 
Observations  upon  the  young  Forester  lately  brought  ta- 
Town  from  Germany.  ...  In  the  year  1727,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  work  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Defoe- 
published  The  Frotestant  Monastery;  or,  A  Complaint 
against  the  Brutality  of  the  present  Age,  particularly  the 
Pertness  and  Insolence  of  our  Youth  to  Aged  Fersont,  with, 
a  Caution  to  People  in  years  how  they  give  the  staff  out  of 
their  own  hands,  and  leave  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
others.  Concluding  with  a  Proposal  for  erecting  a 
Protestant  Monastery,  where  persons  of  small  fortunes 
may  end  their  days  in  plenty,  ease,  and  credit,  without 
burdening  their  relations,  or  accepting  public  charities; 
And  Parochial  Tyranny;  or.  The  IIousekkper''s  Complaint 
against  the  insupportable  Exactions  and  partial  Assess- 
ments of  Select  Vestries,  etc.;  with  a  Plain  Detection  of 
many  Abuses  committed  in  the  distribution  of  pubUe- 
charities. 
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satire.  Defoe  published  in  1727  hie  Trea/fitt  cnthe  Um  amd.A1m»e  of  the  Mairriag&Mi. 
The  author  ,had  begnn  this  perfbrmaince  thirty  yean  before ;  he  delayed  the  pablication, 
thiNi^  it  had  been  long  finiahed,  in  hopes  of  reformatioii.  But  being  now  grown  old,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  scandal^  and  despairing  of  amendment  from  a  Tieioos  age,  he  thought 
proper  to  close  his  days  with  this  satire.  He  appealed  to  that  Judge,  before  whom  he 
expected  soon  to  appear,  that  as  he  had  done  it  with  an  upright  intention,  so  he  had  used  his 
utmost  endeayour  to  pcrfonn  it  in  a  manner  which  was  the  least  liable  to  reflection,  and  the 
most  aaaweiable  to  the  end  of  it, — ^the  reformation  of  the  guilty.  After  such  an  appeal,  and 
raeh  asseverations,  I  will  only  remark  that  this  is  an  excellent  book  with  an  improper  title- 

We  are  now  to  conaider  our  au&or's  tours.  He  published  his  Travels  ihnyugh  England^ 
in  1724  and  1725  ;  and  through  8oo4lamdy  in  1727.  Defoe  was  not  one  of  those  travellers 
who  seldom  quit  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  He  had  made  wide  excursions  over  all  those 
countries  with  obsenrant  eyes  and  a  vigorous  intellect.  The  great  artifice  of  these  volumes 
consists  in  the  frequent  mention  of  such  men  and  things  as  axe  always  welcome  to  the  reader's 
mind.*  • 

Defoe's  Commeroial  TraeU  are  to  be  reviewed  lastly.  Whether  his  fancy  gradually  failed 
■as  age  hastily  advanced,  I  am  unable  to  telL  He  certainly  began  in  1726  to  employ  his  pen 
more  frequently  on  the  real  business  of  common  life.  He  published  in  1727  The  CampUle 
JBngUih  TrcM^esman,— directing  him  in  the  several  parts  of  trade.  A  second  volume  soon 
after  followed,  which  was  addressed  chiefly  to  the  more  experienced  and  more  opulent 
traders.  In  these  treatises  the  tradesmen  found  many  directions  of  business,  and  many 
lessons  of  prudence.  Defoe  was  not  one  of  those  writers  who  consider  private  vices  as  public 
benefits  :  '  Qod  forbid,'  he  exclaims,  '  that  I  should  be  understood  to  prompt  the  vices  of  the 
age  in  order  to  promote  any  practice  of  traffic  :  trade  need  not  be  destroyed  thou^  vice  were 
mortally  wounded.'  With  this  salutary  spirit  he  published  in  1728  A  Plan  of  the  English 
Commerce^  This  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  what  he  had  began  in  1718.  In  1728  Gee 
printed  Ms  Trade  and  NamgaHon  Considered.  Defoe  insisted  that  our  industry,  our  com- 
merce, our  opulence,  and  our  people  had  increased,  and  were  increasing.  Gee  represented 
that  our  manufacturers  had  received  mortal  stabs,  that  onr  poor  were  destitute,  and  our 
-country  miserable.  Defoe  maintained  the  truth,  which  experience  has  taught  to  unwilling 
auditors.  Gee  asserted  the  falsehood  without  knowing  the  fact ;  yet  Gee  is  quoted,  while 
Defoe,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  a  commercial  writer,  is  almost  forgotten. 
The  reason  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  characteristic  remark  with  which  he  opens  his  plan : 
'  Trade,  like  religion,  is  what  everybody  talks  of,  but  few  understand.' 

When  curiosity  has  contemplated  such  copiousness,  such  variety,  and  such  excellence,  it 
naturally  inquires  which  was  the  last  of  Defoe's  performances  ?  Were  we  to  determine  from 
the  date  of  the  title-page,  the  Plan  qf  Commerce  must  be  admitted  to  be  his  last.  But  if  we 
judge  from  his  prefatory  declaration,  in  The  Abuse  qf  the  Marriage-bed,  where  he  talks  of 


1  Of  the  pains  he  took  to  procure  correct  tnformation, 
lie  thos  speaks:— 'The preparations  for  this  work  have 
been  saKaUe  to  my  earnest  concern  for  Its  nsef  olness. 
Seventeen  very  large  ctrcnits,  or  Journeys,  have  been 
taken  through  divers  parts  separately,  and  three  general 
toun  over  ahnost  the  whole  English  part  of  the  island; 
In  all  which  the  author  has  not  been  wanting  to  treasure 
up  just  remarks  upon  particular  places  and  things. 
Besides  these  several  Journeys  in  England,  he  has  also 
lived  some  time  in  Seotlandf  and  has  travelled  critically 
over  great  part  of  it;  he  has  viewed  the  north  part  of 
England  and  the  south  part  of  Scotland  five  several 
times  over:  all  which  Is  hinted  here,  to  let  the  readers 
Iniow  what  reason  they  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
lauthoTiCy  of  the  relation.* 

The  llrsb  of  these  Tours  was  published  in  1724,  under 
the  title  of  A  Tour  through  Ou  vOtoU  Island  of  Great 
Britafn,  dktidtd  into  Circuits  and  Jaumtjfs.  Giving  a 
particular  and  diverting  Accoxmt  of  whatever  is  Curious 
and  worth  Observation,  vis.— I.  A  DesenpCion  of  the 
principal  Cities  and  Towns:  their  Situations,  Uagnl- 
tnde.  Government,  and  Commerce.  II.  The  Customs, 
liannera,  Spirit,  as  also  the  Exerdsea,  Diversions,  and 
Employment  of  the  People.    III.  The  Produce  and  Im- 

Frovement  of  the  Loads,  the  Trade  and  Hanufketures. 
V.  The  Seaports  and  Fortiflcations,  the  Course  of  Rivers, 


and  Inland  Navigation.  V.  The  Public  Edifices,  Seats, 
and  Palaces  of  the  NobiUty  and  Gentry.  With  useful 
Observations  on  the  whole.  Partlcularlv  fitted  for  tho 
reading  of  such  as  desire  to  travel  over  the  island.  By 
a  OenUeman. 

The  favourable  reception  of  this  volume  cneournged 
the  author  to  follow  it  by  a  second  In  the  next  year, 
with  a  similar  Utle,  and  the  addition  of  a  map  of  South 
Britain,  by  Herman  Moll,  the  geographer.  A  third 
volume,  the  same  also  in  title,  was  added  in  1737,  con- 
tahiing  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  the  south 
of  Scotland;  and  this  completes  the  work.  The  useftal 
information  contained  tai  these  volumes  is  conve^'ed  in 
the  fiimillar  form  of  letters.  In  commending  the  work 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  he  savs,  *  I  have  endeavoured 
that  these  letters  shall  not  be  a  Journal  of  trifles.  If  it 
is  on  that  account  too  grave  for  some  people,  I  hope  it 
will  not  for  others.  I  have  studied  the  advancement 
and  increase  of  knowledge  for  those  that  read,  and  shall 
be  as  glad  to  make  them  wise  as  to  make  them  merry ; 
yet  I  hope  they  will  not  find  the  story  so  ill  told  or  so 
dull  as  to  tire  them  so  soon,  or  so  barren  as  to  put  lliem 
to  sleep  over  it.  The  observations  here  made,  a«  they 
prindpaDy  regard  the  present  state  of  things,  so,  as 
near  as  can  be,  they  are  adapted  to  the  preaent  state  of 
tiie  times.* 
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doang  his  dayg  with  this  satiTe,  which  he  was  so  fsa  from  seeing  coose  of  being  ashamed  of, 
that  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it  where  he  was  going  to  account  for  it,  we  mtist 
finally  decide  that  our  aathor  dosed  his  career  'with  this  upright  intention  for  the  good  of 
mankind.'' 

Defoe,  after  those  innnmerable  kbours,  which  I  have  thus  endeaToured  to  recall  to  the 
pablic  recollection*  died  in  April  1781  within  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London, 
at  an  age  when  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  his  last  voyage.'  He  left  a  widow,  Susannah,  who 
did  not  long  snrriye  him,  and  six  sons  and  daughters,  whom  he  boasts  of  having  educated 
as  well  as  his  circumstances  would  admit  His  son  Daniel  is  said  to  have  emigrated  to 
Carolina :  of  Benjamin,  his  second  son,  no  account  can  be  given.  His  youngest  daughter, 
Sophia,  maiiied  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  a  person  more  respectable  as  a  philosopher  than  a  poet, 
who  died  in  1774  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  daughter  Maria  married  one  Langley ;  but 
Hannah  and  Henrietta  probably  remained  unmarried,  since  they  were  heiresses  only  of  a  nanus 
which  did  not  recommend  them.    With  regard  to 

*  Norton,  from  Daniel  and  Ostnea  sprang,' 
Blessed  with  his  father^s  iront,  and  mother*8  tong^ue,* 

it  Ib  only  said  that  he  was  a  wretched  writer  in  the  Flying  Poat,  and  the  author  of  Alderman 
.  Barbttr'a  lAfe.  Defoe  probably  died  insolvent ;  for  letters  of  administration  on  his  goods  and 
diattds  were  granted  to  Mary  Brooke,  widow,  a  creditriz,  in  September  1788,  after  summon- 
ing in  official  form  the  next  of  kin  to  appear.  John  Dunton,  who  personally  knew  our  author, 
describes  him  in  1705  as  a  man  of  good  parts  and  clear  sense,  of  a  conversation  ingenious  and 
brisk,  of  a  spirit  enterprising  and  bold,  but  of  Httie  prudence,  with  good  nature  and  real 
honesty.  Of  his  petty  habits  little  now  can  be  told,  more  than  he  has  thus  confessed  himself : 
'  God,  I  thank  thee,  I  am  not  a  drunkard,  or  a  swearer,  or  a  whoremaster,  or  a  busybody,  or 
idle,  or  revengefbl ;  and  though  this  be  true,  and  I  challenge  all  the  world  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, yet,  I  must  own,  I  see  small  satisfaction  in  all  the  negatives  of  common  virtues ;  for 
though  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  of  these  vices,  nor  of  many  more,  1  have  nothing  to 
infer  from  thence,  but  Tt  Demn  laudamw,*    He  says  himself : 

'Confession  will  anticipate  reproach, 

He  that  reviles  us  then,  reviles  too  much ; 

All  satire  ceases  when  the  men  repent—  • 

*Tis  cruelty  to  lash  the  penitent*  * 


1  Hr.  Chalmen  is  mistaken  in  thinking  this  the  last 
work  pnbllahed  by  Defoe;  be  appears  to  liare  issued  a 
namber  at  other  works  between  1727  and  his  death. 
Among  these  were,  in  1737,  An  Enay  an  the  Hittorf  and 
JUalUp  qf  AyparUUnu;  AvguUa  THmnpAoM,  or  the  Way 
to  matt  London  the  nuf$t  JUntrUhing  City  in  tht  Worid 
(1738).  In  tlie  same  year  two  pamphlets  on  the  snbjeet 
of  street  robberies;  TM  CompUU  JBnglish  OtnOenuin^ 
cmUaMnif  ut^  O&Mrwi/ioni  on  the  yeneral  neffleet  of 
ihe  SdueaUon  qfEngiieh  OentUmem,  vUh  the  JUaeon  and 
Remedtu.  This  was  begun  to  be  printed  in  17S9,  bnt 
was  nerer  pobllshed.  According  to  Mr.  Lee  il^  of 
J)efoe\  in  17S1.  the  year  of  his  death,  was  published  his 
last  work.  An  Jf^ffMual  Scheme  for  the  Jmrnedtate  /Vs- 
venting  0/  Street  Bobberiee,  and  Suppreeeing  the  other 
Dieoratre  of  As  IHght,  Concerning  this  work,  Mr. 
Croaaley  of  Manchester,  who  lias  the  merit  of  discover- 
iug  and  aiUlating  it,  says  in  Notee  and  Qneriee  (Ist 
Series,  iiL  195)*  *  It  gives  a  history,  and  the  only  one  I 
erer  met  with,  written  in  all  Defoe's  graphic  manner, 
of  the  London  police,  and  the  various  modes  of  strert 
robbery  in  the  metanopolis,  item  the  time  of  Charles  xi. 
to  17S1,  and  concludes  by  suggestions  of  efTeetoal  means 
of  proTention.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
lived  in  London  during  the  whole  of  the  period.' 

*  He  was  buried  in  Tindall's  burylng-ground,  new 
known  by  the  name  of  BunhiU  Fields. 

*  Pope  had  collected  this  scandal  from  Sayage,  who 
says  in  the  prefkce  to  his  Amhor  to  f>e  Let, '  Had  it  not 
been  an  honester  ttreUhood  for  Mr.  Norton  (Daniel  De- 
lbe*s  scm  of  love  by  a  lady  who  Tended  oysters)  to  have 
dealt  In  a  flshnnarket,  than  to  be  dealing  out  the  dia- 
lects of  Billingagate  in  the  riying  Poetr 

«*  Of  Defoe's  latter  days,  Mr.  Wilson  thus  speaks:— 


*The  latter  years  of  Defoe's  life  fbmiah  bnt  few  ma- 
terials for  biography,  Independently  of  those  arising 
from  the  history  of  his  publications.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  followed  each  other,  and  the  snccessiye 
editions  that  were  in  demand  during  his  lifetime,  if  his 
gains  were  at  all  oommensnrate,  must  have  ensured  iihn 
a  considerable  degree  of  wealth ;  such  at  least  would  be 
the  well-earned  reward  of  an  author  possessed  of  only 
half  of  Us  genius  in  the  present  day.  But  Defoe  was 
never  destined  to  be  a  rich  man.  He  mu^  Iiowever, 
bare  been  in  ea^  circumstances  during  the  first  run  of 
his  romances.  We  have  seen  that,  in  1721,  he  fined  to 
the  pariah  of  Stoke-Newington  to  be  excused  serring 
parish  offlces.  a  tax  that  he  paid  for  being  a  Dissenter. 
In  tiie  followbg  year  he  obtained  trom  the  corporation 
of  Colchester  a  Tease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  Kingswood 
Heath,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £130,  besides  a  fine  of  £500. 
...  It  must  haye  been  about  this  time,  or  a  little 
before,  that  he  built  a  large  and  handsome  house  for  his 
own  residence  at  Stoke-Newington;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  report  of  his  literary  opponents,  he  had  the 
luxury  of  a  ooaeh  and  its  accustomed  appendages.  .  .  . 
Prosperous  as  Defoe's  circumstances  now  appeared  to 
be,  they  could  not  procure  him  the  blessing  of  health. 
He  was  now  tormented  with  those  dreadful  maladies, 
the  gout  and  the  stone,  occasioned  in  part,  most  pro- 
bably, by  his  dose  application,  and  they  subjected  him 
to  continual  attacks  of  illness  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  ..  . 

*  Strangely  as  it  may  condst  with  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  Defoe's  circumstances,  it  was  not  long  after  his 
daughter's  marriage  before  he  was  doomed  to  undergo 
the  privation,  not  only  of  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  in 
his  retreat  at  Newlngton,  but  even  of  his  personal  liberty. 
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When  Defoe  had  arriyed  at  sixty-fire,  while  he  was  encumbered  with  a  fanuly,  and,  I  fear, 
pinched  with  penury,  Pope  endeavoured  by  repeated  strokes  to  bring  his  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grare.  This  he  did  without  propriety,  and,  as  for  as  appears,  without  proroca- 
tion  ;  for  our  author  is  not  in  the  bhick  list  of  scribblers,  who,  by  attempting  to  lessen  the 
poet's  fame,  incited  the  satirist's  indignation.  The  offence  and  the  fate  of  Bentley  and  Defoe 
were  nearly  alike.  Bentley  would  not  allow  the  translation  to  be  Homer.  Defoe  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  Milton  into  vogue  seven  years  ere  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Chevy  Chase 
had  been  criticised  in  the  Spectators  by  Addison.  Our  author  had  said  in  More  Brfor* 
motion: 

*Let  this  describe  the  nation*8  character : 
One  man  reads  Milton,  forty  — — —  • 


The  case  is  plain,  the  temper  of  the  time  : 
One  wrote  the  lewd,  the  other  the  sublime.' 


The  immediate  occasion  of  it  cannot  now  be  known ; 
bat  he  was  probably  thrown  into  prison  by  some  merci- 
less creditor,  whom  he  liints  at  as  a  **  wicked  snd  per- 
jured enemy."  That  he  was  not  long  in  confinement 
seems  probable,  as  we  find  him  aflrain  at  liberty  in 
Angnst  1780,  although  still  not  without  apprehensions 
of  renewed  troubles.  All  this  while  he  suffered  greatly 
from  bodily  afOiction,  having  been  brought  low  by  an 
attack  of  fever.  But  these  were  not  tiie  whole  of  De- 
foe's misfortunes.  He  who  had  borne  so  long  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  world  possessed  a  spfait  that  refbsed  to  sink 
under  them,  until  he  was  touched  by  a  hand  that  should 
have  nourished  and  protected  him.  He  could  say,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  I  hare  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against 
me."  It  seems  that,  to  prevent  the  shipwreek  of  his 
property,  he  had  conveyed  it  to  his  son,  with  a  legal 
obligation,  as  well  as  private  understanding,  that  It  was 
for  the  Joint  benefit  of  his  wife  and  two  unmarried 
daughtera.  But  he  proved  an  nnfalthftd  steward,  con- 
verting the  property  to  his  own  use,  and  leaving  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  want.  This  unnatural  conduct 
pierced  bis  unliappy  father  to  the  very  soul ;  but  how  it 
touched  him  can  be  told  only  by  Us  own  pen.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  for  which  the  present  writer 
is  indebted  to  his  gjeat-great-grandson,  presents  a  tale 
of  sorrow  ludi  as  perhaps  was  never  told  before,  and,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  but  rarely 
occurs.  He  who  .can  read  it  with  unmolstened  eyes 
must  be  possessed  of  feelings  that  no  man  ought  to 
envy. 

* "  DBAS  Mb.  Baksb,— 

' "  I  have  yom-  very  kind  and  affectionate  letter  of 
the  1st,  but  not  come  to  my  hand  till  the  16th;  where 
it  had  been  delayed  I  know  not.  As  your  kind  manner, 
and  kinder  thought,  fhnn  which  it  flows  (for  I  take  all 
you  say  to  be  as  I  always  believed  you  to  be,  sincere  and 
Nathanael-like,  without  guile),  was  a  particular  satis&c- 
tion  to  me;  so  the  stop  of  a  letter,  however  it  happened, 
deprived  me  of  that  cordial  too  many  days,  considering 
how  much  I  stood  in  need  of  it,  to  support  a  mind  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  an  affliction  too  heavy  for  my 
strength,  and  looking  on  myself  as  abandoned  of  every 
comfort,  every  friend,  and  every  relation,  except  such 
only  as  axe  able  to  give  me  no  assistance. 

*  **  I  was  sorry  yon  should  say  at  the  bc^nlng  of  your 
letteryon  wore  debarred  seeing  me;  depend  upon  my 
sineerity  for  this,  I  am  far  ficom  debarring  you.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  greater  comfort  to  me  than  any 
I  now  enjoy,  that  I  could  have  your  agreeable  vWts  with 
safety,  and  could  see  both  you  and  my  dearest  Sophia, 
coula  it  be  without  giving  her  the  grief  of  seeing  her 
father  in  tenebris,  and  under  the  load  of  Insnppoitable 
sorrows.  I  am  sorry  I  must  open  my  griefs  so  far  as  to 
tell  her  it  is  not  the  blow  I  received  ftom  a  wicked,  i>er- 
Jured,  and  contemptible  enemy  that  has  broken  in  upon 
my  spirit,  which,  she  well  knows,  has  carried  me  on 
through  greater  disasters  than  these.  But  it  has  been 
the  ii^ustice,  unkindness,  and,  I  mnst  say,  inhuman 
dealing  of  my  own  son,  which  has  both  ruined  my  family 
and,  in  a  word,  has  broken  my  heart;  and  as  I  am  at 
this  time  under  a  weight  of  voy  heavy  illness,  which  I 
think  wiU  be  a  fiover,  I  take  this  occasion  to  vent  my 
grief  in  the  breasts  who  I  know  will  make  a  prudent  use 
of  it,  and  tell  you  that  nothing  but  this  has  conquered 
me,  or  could  conquer  me  Et  tul  BrvU.  I  depended 
upon  him,  I  trusted  lilm,  i  gave  up  my  two  dear  unpro- 


vided childrm  into  his  hands;  but  he  had  no  compas- 
sion, and  safTered  them  and  their  poor  dying  mother  tc 
beg  their  bread  at  his  door,  and  to  crave,  as  u  it  were  an 
alms,  what  he  is  bound  under  hand  and  seal,  besides  thu 
most  sacred  promises,  to  supply  them  with ;  himself  at 
the  same  time  living  in  a  profusion  of  plen^.  It  is  to» 
much  for  me.  Excuse  my  infirmity ;  I  can  say  no  more : 
my  heart  is  too  full.  I  only  tak  one  thing  of  yon  as  a 
dying  request  Stand  by  them  when  I  am  gone,  and 
let  them  not  be  wronged,  while  he  is  able  to  do  them 
right  Stand  by  them  as  a  brother;  and  if  you  have 
anything  within  you  owing  to  my  memory,  who  havo 
bestowed  on  you  the  best  gift  I  had  to  give,  let  tliem  not 
be  injured  and  trampled  on  by  false  pretences  and  un- 
natural reflections.  I  hope  they  will  want  no  help  but 
that  of  comfort  and  counsel ;  but  that  they  win  indeed 
want,  being  so  easy  to  be  managed  by  words  and  pro- 
mises. 

* "  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  it  Is  so  difficult  to  me  t» 
see  you.  I  am  at  a  distance  flrom  London,  in  Kent ;  nor 
have  a  lodging  in  London,  nor  have  I  been  at  that  place 
In  the  Old  Bailey  since  I  wrote  you  I  was  removed  fTom. 
it  At  present  I  am  weak,  having  had  some  fits  of  a 
fever  that  have  left  me  low.  Bv^  those  things  much 
more. 

*  **  I  have  not  seen  son  or  daughter,  wife  or  child, 
many  weeks,  and  know  not  whidi  way  to  see  them. 
They  dare  not  come  by  water,  and  by  land  here  is  no 
coadi,  and  I  know  not  what  to  do. 

* "  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  come  to  Enfield,  miless 
you  could  find  a  retired  lodging  for  me,  where  I  might 
not  be  known,  and  mi^t  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
you  both  now  and  then ;  upon  such  a  drcumstance,  I 
could  gladly  give  the  days  to  solitude,  to  have  the  com- 
fort of  half  an  hour  now  and  then  with  yon  both  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  But  Just  to  come  and  look  at  you,  and 
retire  immediately,  it  is  a  burden  too  heavy.  The  part- 
ing will  be  a  pain  beyond  the  enjoyment 

* "  I  would  say  I  hope,  with  comfort  that  it  Is  yet  welL 
I  am  so  near  my  Journey's  end,  and  am  hastening  to  the 
place  where  the  *  weary  are  at  rest  and  the  wicked 
cease  to  trouble ;'  but  that  the  passage  Is  rough,  and  the 
day  stormy,  by  what  way  soever  He  pleases  to  bring  me 
to  the  end  of  it  I  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of 
soul  in  all  cases :  Te  Deum  laudamtu. 

' "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  happy 
advance  in  your  employment  May  all  you  do  be  pro- 
sperous, and  all  you  meet  with  pleasant,  and  may  you 
both  escape  the  tortures  and  troubles  of  uneasy  life. 
May  you  sail  the  dangerous  voyage  of  life  with  a  forcing 
wind,  and  make  the  port  of  heaven  without  a  storm. 

* "  It  adds  to  my  giief  that  I  must  never  see  the  pledge 
of  your  mutual  love,  my  little  grandson.  Give  him  my 
blessing,  and  may  he  be  to  you  both  your  Joy  in  yonth 
and  your  comfort  in  age,  and  never  add  a  sigh  to  your 
sorrow.  But,  alas !  that  is  not  to  be  expected.  Kiss  my 
dear  Sophy  once  more  for  me;  and  if  I  must  see  her  no 
more,  tell  her  this  is  from  a  father  that  loved  her  above 
aU  his  comforts,  to  his  last  breath.— Your  unhappy, 

D.F. 

* "  About  two  miles  from  Greenwich,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  August  12, 1730. 

'  "P.A-»I  wrote  you  a  letter  some  months  ago,  in* 
answer  to  one  fh)m  you,  about  seUing  the  house;  but 
you  never  signified  to  me  whether  you  received  it  I 
have  not  the  policy  of  assurance ;  I  suppose  mv  wife,  or 
Hannah,  may  have  it— /cton,  D.  F."* 
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An  enraged  poet  alone  conld  have  thrust  into  the  Dunciad,  Bentley,  a  profound  scholar, 
Gibber,  a  brilliant  wit,  and  Defoe,  a  happy  genius.  TMs  was  the  consequence  of  exalting 
satire  as  the  test  of  truth, — ^while  truth  ought  to  have  been  enthroned  the  test  of  satire.  Yet 
it  ought  not  to  be  foxgotten  that  Defoe  has  some  sarcasm  in  bis  System  qf  Magic,  on  the 
^Iphs  and  gnomeSf  which  Pope  may  have  deemed  a  daring  invasion  of  his  Rosicrutian 
territorieek 

Defoe  has  outlired  his  century,  and  has  long  been  acknowledged  one  of  the  ablest,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  most  captivating,  writers  of  which  this  island  can  boast  Let  us  con- 
sider him  distinctly  as  a  poet>  as  a  novelist,  as  a  polemic,  as  a  commercial  writer,  and  as  a 
graye  historian. 

As  a  poet,  we  must  look  to  the  end  of  his  efifusions  rather  than  to  his  execution,  ere  we 
can  allow  him  considerable  praise.  To  mollify  national  animosities  or  to  vindicate  national 
rights^  are  certainly  noble  objects,  which  merit  the  vigour  and  imagination  of  Milton,  or  the 
flow  and  precision  of  Pope ;  but  our  author's  energy  runs  into  harshness,  and  his  sweetness 
is  to  be  tasted  in  his  prose  more  than  in  his  poesy.  If  we  regard  the  Adventures  qf  Cfrusoe, 
like  the  Adventures  qf  Telemachus,  as  a  poem,  his  moral,  his  incidents,  and  his  language 
must  lift  him  high  in  the  poet's  scale.  His  professed  poems,  whether  we  contemplate  the 
propriety  of  sentiment  or  the  suavity  of  numbers,  may  indeed,  without  much  loss  of  pleasure 
or  infltmction,  be  resigned  to  those  who,  in  imitation  of  Pope,  pooch  in  the  fields  of  obsolete 
poetry  for  brilliant  thoughts,  felicities  of  phrase,  or  for  happy  rhymes. 

As  a  novelist,  every  one  will  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  who  considers  his  originality, 
his  performance,  and  his  purpose.  The  Ship  qf  Fools  had  indeed  been  launched  in  early 
times ;  but  who,  like  Defoe,  had  ever  earned  his  reader  to  sea,  in  order  to  mend  the  heart 
and  regulate  the  practice  of  life,  by  showing  his  readers  the  effect  of  adversity,  or  how  they 
might  equally  be  called  to  sustain  his  hero's  trials,  as  they  sailed  round  the  world  ?  But, 
without  attractions,  neither  the  originality  nor  the  end  can  have  any  salutary  consequence. 
This  he  had  foreseen ;  and  for  this  he  haa  provided,  by  giving  his  adventures  in  a  style  so 
pleasing,  because  it  is  simple  and  so  interesting,  because  it  is  particular,  that  every  one 
fancies  he  could  write  a  similar  language.  It  was,  then,  idle  in  Boyer  formerly,  or  in 
Smollett  lately,  to  speak  of  Defoe  as  a  party-writer,  in  little  estimation.  The  writings  of  no 
author  since  have  run  through  more  numerous  editions.  And  he  whose  works  have  pleased 
generally  and  pleased  long,  must  be  deemed  a  writer  of  no  small  estimation,  the  people's 
verdict  being  the  proper  test  of  what  they  are  the  proper  judges. 

As  a  polemic,  I  fear  we  must  regard  our  author  with  less  kindness,  though  it  must  be 
recollected  that  he  lived  during  a  contentious  period,  when  two  parties  distracted  the  nation, 
and  writers  indulged  in  great  asperities.  But,  in  opposition  to  reproach,  let  it  ever  be 
remembered  that  he  defended  freedom  without  anarchy,  that  he  supported  toleration  without 
libertinism,  that  he  pleaded  for  moderation  even  amidst  violence.  With  acuteness  of 
intellect,  with  keenness  of  wit,  with  archness  of  diction,  and  pertinacity  of  design,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  nature  had  qualified  in  a  high  degree  Defoe  for  a  disputant.  His  polemical 
treatises,  whatever  might  have  been  their  attractions  once,  may  now  be  delivered  without 
reserve  to  those  who  delight  in  polemical  reading.  Defoe,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  party- 
writer.  But,  were  not  Swift  and  Prior,  Steel  and  Addison,  Halifax  and  Bolingbroke,  parly- 
writeiB  ?  Defoe  being  a  party-writer  upon  settled  principles,  did  not  change  with  the  change 
of  parties.  Addison  and  Steel,  Prior  and  *Swift,  connected  as  they  were  with  persons, 
changed  their  note  as  persons  were  elevated  or  depressed. 

As  a  commercial  writer,  Defoe  is  fiedrly  entitied  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  among  his 
contemporaries,  whatever  may  be  their  performances  or  their  fiame.  Little  would  be  his 
praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  wrote  on  commercial  legislation  like  Addison,  who,  when  he 
touches  on  trade,  sinks  into  imbecility  without  knowledge  of  fact  or  power  of  argument.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Defoe  as  a  commercial  disquisitor  are  originality  and  depth. 
He  has  many  sentiments  with  regard  to  traflSc  which  are  scattered  through  his  Reomos,  and 
which  I  never  read  in  any  other  book.  His  Owing  Alms  w>  Charity  is  a  capital  performance, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  thoughts  about  the  abridgment  of  labour  by  machinery, 
which  are  either  half  formed  or  half  expressed.  Were  we  to  compare  Defoe  with  D'Avenant, 
it  would  be  found  that  D'Avenant  has  more  detail  Arom  official  documents, — ^that  Defoe  has 
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more  fact  from  wider  inqnliy.  D'Avenant  is  mwe  apt  to  consider  laws  in  their  partienlMr 
application ;  Befoe  more  finequently  inyestigates  commercial  legialation  in  ita  general  elfecti. 
From  the  publications  of  D'Ainenant  it  is  sufficiently  dear  that  be  wis  not  veiy  regardM  of 
means,  or  yeiy  attentive  to  consequences ;  Defoe  is  more  correct  in  bis  motives^  and  more 
salutary  in  lus  ends.  But,  as  a  commercial  prophet,  Defoe  mnst  yield  the  palm  to  Child ; 
who,  foreseeing  from  experience  that  men's  conduct  most  finally  be  directed  by  their  piiii- 
ciples,  foretold  the  colonial  revolt.  Defoe,  allowing  his  prejudices  to  obscure  his  sagacity, 
reprobated  that  suggestion,  because  he  deemed  interest  a  more  strenuous  prompter  than 
enthusiasm.  Were  we,  however,  to  form  an  opinion,  not  from  special  passages,  but  from  whole 
performances,  we  must  incline  to  Defoe  when  compared  with  the  ablest  contemporary ;  we 
must  allow  him  the  preference,  on  recollection,  that  when  he  writes  on  commerce  he  seldom 
fails  to  insinuate  some  axiom  of  morals,  or  to  inculcate  some  ^eoept  of  religion. 

As  a  hiBtorian,  it  will  be  found  that  our  author  had  few  equals  in  the  KngliaK  language 
when  he  wrote.  His  Mtmoifa  of  a  Cavalier  show  how  well  he  could  execute  the  lighter 
narratives.  His  History  of  the  Union  evinces  that  he  was  equal  to  the  higher  department  of 
historic  composition.  This  is  an  account  of  a  single  event,  difficult  indeed  in  its  execution, 
but  beneficial  certainly  in  its  consequences.  With  extraordinary  skill  and  information,  our 
author  relates,  not  oxdy  the  event,  but  the  transactions  which  preceded,  and  the  effects  which 
followed.  He  1b  at  once  learned  and  intelligent.  Considering  the  factiousness  of  the  age, 
his  candour  Ib  admirable.  His  moderation  is  exemplary.  And  if  he  spoke  of  James  L  as  a 
tyrant,  he  only  exercised  the  prerogative,  which  our  historians  formerly  ei:goyed,  of  casting 
obloquy  on  an  unfortunate  race,  in  order  to  supply  deficiency  of  knowledge,  of  elegance,  and 
of  style.  In  this  instance  Defoe  allowed  his  prejudice  to  overpower  his  philosophy.  If  the 
language  of  his  narrative  want  the  dignity  of  the  great  historians  of  the  current  times,  it 
has  greater  &cility ;  if  it  be  not  always  grammatical,  it  is  generally  precise ;  and  if  it  be 
thought  defective  in  strength,  it  must  be  allowed  to  excel  in  sweetnesib 
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The  Life  and  strange  nurprising  Adventures  of  Eohineon  Crusoe,  of  Yorkf 
Mariner,  who  lived  eight  and  twenty  years  aU  alone  in  an  uninhabited  island 
on  the  coast  of  Aityerica,  near  the  movih  of  the  great  River  Oroonoque ; 
having  been  cast  on  shore  by  shipiffrech,  wherein  all  the  men  perished  btU 
himself.  With  an  account  how  he  uku  at  last  as  strangely  delivered  ^ 
Pirates.     Written  by  Himself 

[The  fascinating  story  of  JRcbinson  Crusoe  was  first  published  in  1719,  when  Befoe  was  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  it  rapidly  acliieTed  a  European  fame.  It  may  now  be  said  to  be 
'  familiar  as  a  household  word '  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  and  therefore  anything  new  by 
way  of  laudation,  if  that  were  possible,  would  at  this  time  of  day  be  superfluous,  if  not 
impertinent.  "We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  a  few  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  the  able  author  of  the  interesting  and  copious  biography  of  Defoe. 
'  JRobinson  Crusoe^  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and  malevolence,  has  taken  an  honourable 
station  in  our  literature.  It  has  obtained  a  ready  passport  to  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  commimicated  equal  delight  to  aU  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
community.  As  a  work  of  amusement,  it  is  one  of  the  first  books  put  into  the  hands  of 
youth ;  and  there  can  be  none  more  proper  to  insinuate  instruction,  while  it  administers 
delight  **Jt(>fnnson  Onuoey"  says  Mazmontel,  "is  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with  exquisite 
pleasure ;  and  I  believe  every  boy  in  Europe  might  say  the  same  thing."  Whilst  youth  and 
ignorance  have  found  ample  scope  for  entoiAinment  in  the  succession  of  incidents,  told  with 
all  the  verisimilitude  of  real  life,  it  has  commended  itself  to  the  more  enlightened  as  one  of 
those  rare  efibrts  of  genius  that  places  its  author  in  the  first  rank  among  writers  of  invention. 
As  a  narrative  replete  with  incidents,  it  stands  unrivalled  for  its  natural  and  easy  transitions 
from  one  port  of  the  story  to  another,  unincumbered  by  irrelative  matter  or  display  of  useless 
ornament.  The  whole  machinery  is  strictly  subservient  to  the  main  otject  of  the  story,  and 
its  various  parts  are  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  chain 
nor  to  heighten  the  interest.  Crusoe  is  strictly  a  child  of  nature,  assisted  only  by  the 
circumstances  that  arose  out  of  his  peculiar  situation  and  sphere  of  life.  There  is  an  air  of 
plausibility,  or  rather  reality,  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  story,  even  to  the  minutest,  that 
the  reader  reluctantly  admits  any  part  of  it  to  be  a  fiction.  When  his  mind  is  upon  the 
stretch,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  fascinating  description  of  scenes  from  real  life ;  he  is  never 
astounded  by  improbabilities,  nor  disgusted  by  mawkish  sensibility.  '  His  attention  is  fixed 
by  one  artleBS  chain  of  natural  incidents,  such  as  may  happen  to  any  individual  in  a  similar 
situation ;  but  told  in  a  concise  manner,  without  decoration,  and  deriving  their  interest 
solely  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  telling  the  BtoTj,*—{Life  ofDtfoe,  iiL  441.)  'Was  there 
ever,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  'anything  written  by  mere  man,  that  was  wished  longer  by  its 
readers,  except  Don  Quixote,  Bobinaon  Cfrusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  f' 

Like  everything  else  which  Defoe  had  hitherto  published,  the  appearance  of  Orusoe  was 
the  signal  for  covering  its  author  with  low  abuse  and  false  accusation.     We  need  only 
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mention  thd  weak  and  vain  attempt  of  an  nnaerupulouB  pamphleteer  of  the  day  to  blast 
Defoe's  reputation  and  depreciate  his  work ;  and  the  assertion  that  Defoe  had  no  share  in  the 
merit  of  tiie  book,  seeing  that  it  was  entirely  compiled  from  the  journals  kept  by  Alexander 
Selkirk  daring  his  twenty-two  years*  solitaiy  sojourn  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  This 
latter  assertion  now  needs  no  refutation,  seeing  that  long  ago  it  has  most  satisfactorily  been 
proved  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  foundation.  That  the  idea  of  Defoe's  story  was  first  suggested 
to  him  by  the  narrative  of  Selkirk,  we  think  is  highly  probable ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  all  he  owed  to  that  source.  '  He  took  no  more  of  Rdbmttm  Orutoe  from  Selkirk's  story 
than  Shakespeare  did  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  from  the  old  Scotch  and  Danish  chronicles,  or 
of  Rcmeo  and  Juliet  from  the  Italian  ballad.'  The  entire  working-out  of  the  idea  was  the 
product  of  Defoe's  own  rich  imagination.  However,  as  the  story  is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
especially  so  in  connection  with  the  great  work  but  for  which  it  might  have  been  known  only 
to  the  curious  few,  we  shall  give  here  a  short  account  of  what  is  known  of  Selkirk's  lonely 
island  life.  The  stoiy  has  appeared  in  various  forms,  but  the  most  sMis&ctory  and  authentic 
version  is  contained  in  The  L^t  and  AdvexUmrtB  qf  Alexander  SeUdrk,  by  John  HowclL 
The  following  narrative  is  taken  mainly  from  Captain  Woodes  Rogers'  Cruising  Voyage 
round  the  World,  in  which  the  story  was  first  given  to  the  public 

Alexander  Selkirk,  or  more  correctly  Selcraig,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Laigo,  Fife- 
shire,  in  the  year  1676,  and,  after  a  common  school  education,  was  put  to  his  father's 
business,  which  was  that  of  a  shoemaker.  On  account  of  some  indiscretion,  he  suddenly  left 
home  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  never  heard  of  for  six  years.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  with  the  buccaneers  in  the  South  Seas.  Returning  in  1701,  and  staying  a  short 
time  at  home,  he  went  up  to  London  and  was  engaged  as  sailing-master  of  the  Cfingue  Ports 
galley,  about  to  proceed  on  a  cruising  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the  command  of 
Oaptain  Dampier.  The  expedition  left  England  in  1703,  and  after  having  cruised  about  for 
some  time,  a  violent  quarrel  appears  to  have  arisen  between  Selkirk  and  his  commander, 
Captain  Stradling,  on  account  of  which  the  former  determined  to  quit  the  ship  at  the  first 
opportunity.  This  occurred  in  September  1704^  when  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  put  in  at  the 
island  of  Joan  Fernandez  in  the  South  Pacific.  Here,  at  his  own  desire,  he  was  put  ashore, 
and  remained  a  solitary  prisoner  for  upwards  of  four  years,  until  he  was  released  by  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers  in  February  1709. 

'He  had  with  him  when  put  ashore,'  says  Captain  Rogers,  'his  dotfaes  and  bedding, 
with  a  firelock,  some  powder,  bullets,  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  Bible, 
some  practical  pieces,  and  his  mathematical  instruments  and  books.  He  diverted  and 
provided  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  for  the  first  eight  months  had  much  ado  to 
bear  up  against  melancholy,  and  the  terror  of  being  left  alone  in  such  a  desolate  place.  He 
built  two  huts  with  pimento  trees,  covered  them  with  long  grass,  and  lined  them  with  the 
skins  of  goats,  which  he  killed  with  his  gun  as  he  wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder  lasted, 
which  was  but  a  pound ;  and  that  being  almost  spent,  he  got  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  of 
pimento  wood  together  upon  his  knee.  In  the  lesser  hut,  at  some  distance  from  the  other, 
he  dressed  his  victuals ;  and  in  the  larger  he  slept,  and  employed  himself  in  reading,  singing 
psalms,  and  praying ;  so  that,  he  said,  he  was  a  better  Christian  while  in  this  solitude,  than 
ever  he  was  before,  or  than,  he  was  afraid,  he  should  ever  be  again. 

'  At  first  he  never  ate  anything  till  hunger  constrained  him,  partly  for  grief,  and  partly 
for  want  of  bread  and  salt ;  nor  did  he  go  to  bed  till  he  could  watch  no  longer ;  the  pimento 
wood,  which  burnt  very  dear,  served  him  both  for  firo  and  candle,  and  refreshed  him  with 
its  friagrant  smeU.  He  might  have  had  fish  enough,  but  would  not  eat  them  for  want  of  salt, 
because  they  occasioned  a  looseness,  except  cray  fish,  which  are  as  large  as  our  lobsters,  and 
very  good.  These  he  sometimes  boiled,  and  at  other  times  broiled,  as  he  did  his  goats'  flesh, 
of  which  he  made  very  good  broth,  for  they  are  not  so  rank  as  ours.  He  kept  an  account  of 
500  that  he  kiUed  while  there,  and  caught  as  many  more,  which  he  marked  on  the  ear,  and 
let  go.  When  his  powder  failed,  he  took  them  by  speed  of  feet ;  for  his  way  of  Uving^  con- 
tinual exercise  of  walking  and  ruxming,  deared  him  of  all  gross  humours,  so  that  he  ran 
with  wonderful  swiftness  through  the  woods,  and  up  the  rocks  and  hills,  as  we  perceived 
when  we  employed  him  to  catch  goats  for  us.    We  had  a  bull  do^  which  we  sent  with 
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•everal  of  our  nimblest  runners  to  help  him  in  catching  goats ;  but  he  distanced  and  tired 
both  the  d<^  and  the  men,  caught  the  goats,  and  brought  them  to  us  on  his  back. 

*  He  told  us  that  his  agility  in  pursuing  a  goat  had  once  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life ; 
he  pursued  it  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  he  catched  hold  of  it  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
of  which  he  was  not  aware,  the  buslies  hiding  it  from  him,  so  that  he  fell  with  the  goat 
down  the  precipice,  a  great  height,  and  was  so  stunned  and  bruised  with  the  fall,  that  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  when  he  came  to  his  senses,  found  the  goat  dead  under 
him.  He  lay  there  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  scarce  able  to  crawl  to  his  hut,  which 
was  about  a  mile  distant,  or  to  stir  abroad  again  in  ten  days. 

'  He  came  at  last  to  relish  his  meat  well  enough  without  salt  or  bread ;  and,  in  the  season, 
had  plenty  of  good  turnips,  which  had  been  sowed  there  by  Captain  Dampier's  men,  and 
have  now  overspread  some  acres  of  ground.  He  had  enough  of  good  cabbage  from  the 
cabbage  trees,  and  seasoned  his  meat  with  the  fruit  of  the  pimento  trees,  which  is  the  same 
as  Jamaica  pepper,  and  smells  deliciously.  He  found  also  a  black  pepper  called  Malageta, 
which  was  very  good  to  expel  Avind,  and  against  griping  in  the  guts.  ' 

*  He  soon  wore  out  all  his  shoes  and  clothes  by  running  in  the  woods ;  and  at  last  being 
forced  to  shift  without  them,  his  fe^t  became  so  hard,  that  he  ran  everywhere  without 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  wear  shoes  after  we  found  him ;  for,  not 
being  used  to  any  so  long,  his  feet  swelled  when  he  came  first  to  wear  them  again. 

'  After  he  had  conquered  his  melancholy,  he  diverted  himself  sometimes  with  cutting  his 
name  on  the  trees,  and  the  time  of  his  being  left,  and  continuance  there.  He  was  at  first 
much  pestered  with  cats  and  rats,  that  bred  in  great  numbers,  from  some  of  each  species 
which  had  got  ashore  from  ships  that  put  in  there  to  wood  and  water.  The  rats  gnawed  his 
feet  and  clothes  whilst  asleep,  which  obliged  him  to  cherish  the  cats  with  his  goats'  flesh,  by 
which  many  of  them  became  so  tame  that  they  would  lie  about  him  in  hundreds,  and  soon 
delivered  him  from  the  rats.  He  likewise  tamed  some  kids,  and  to  divert  himself^  would 
now  and  then  sing  and  dance  with  them  and  his  cats  ;  so  that,  by  the  favour  of  Providence 
and  vigour  of  his  youth,  being  now  but  thirty  years  old,  he  came  at  last  to  conquer  all  the 
inconveniences  of  his  solitude,  and  to  be  very  easy. 

'  When  his  clothes  were  worn  out,  he  made  himself  a  coat  and  a  cap  of  goat-skins,  which 
he  stitched  together  with  little  thongs  of  the  same  that  he  cut  with  his  knife.  He  had  no 
other  needle  but  a  nail ;  and  when  his  knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  he  made  others  as  well  as 
he  could,  of  some  iron  hoops  that  were  left  ashore,  which  he  beat  thin,  and  ground  upon 
stones.  Having,  some  linen  cloth  by  him,  he  sewed  him  some  shirts  with  a  nfdl,  and 
stitched  them  with  the  worsted  of  his  old  stockings,  which  he  pulled  out  on  purpose.  He 
had  his  last  shirt  on  when  we  found  him  in  the  island. 

'  At  his  first  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  much  forgot  his  language,  for  want  of  us^ 
that  we  could  scarce  understand  him,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  his  words  by  halves.  We 
offered  him  a  dram,  but  he  would  not  touch  it,  having  drank  nothing  but  water  since  his 
being  there ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  relish  our  victuals.  He  could  give  us  an 
account  of  no  other  product  of  the  island  than  what  we  have  mentioned,  except  some  black 
plums,  which  are  very  good,  but  hard  to  come  at ;  the  trees  which  bear  them  growing  on 
high  mountains  and  rocks.  Pimento  trees  are  plenty  here ;  and  we  saw  some  of  sixty  feet 
high,  and  about  two  yards  thick ;  and  cotton  trees  higher,  and  near  four  fathoms  round  in 
the  stock.  The  climate  is  so  good  that  the  trees  and  grass  are  verdant  all  the  year  round. 
The  winter  lasts  no  longer  than  June  and  July,  and  is  not  then  severe,  there  being  only  a 
small  frost  and  a  little  hail ;  but  sometimes  great  rains.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  equally 
moderate ;  and  there  is  not  much  thunder,  or  tempestuous  weather  of  any  sort  He  saw  no 
venomous  or  savage  creature  on  the  island,  nor  any  sort  of  beasts  but  goats,  the  first  of 
which  had  been  put  ashore  here,  on  pxupose  for  a  breed,  by  Juan  Fernandez,  a  Spaniard, 
who  settled  there  with  some  families,  till  the  continent  of  Chili  began  to  submit  to  the 
Spaniards ;  which,  being  more  profitable,  tempted  them  to  quit  this  island,  capable,  how- 
ever, of  maintaining  a  good  number  of  people,  and  being  made  so  strong,  that  they  could 
not  be  easily  dislodged  from  thence.' 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  cruise,  Selkirk  arrived  in  England  in  the  month  of  October 
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1711,  with  a  booty  of  £800,  after  an  absence  of  raider  more  than  eight  yean.  On  his 
appearance  in  London,  Selkirk  became  the  object  of  mnch  eoriosity,  and  was  .visited  by 
crowds  of  wonder-seekers^  most  of  whom,  we  axe  told,  represented  him  as  an  'nnsooiable 
man,  of  «'wgnlftr  habits,  and  far  from  communicatiTe.'  Among  othen  who  visited  him  was 
Sir  Bichard  Steele,  who  managed  to  draw  from  him  many  particmlars  of  his  solitary  Ufe, 
which  he  gave  to  the  pnblic  in  an  interestiiig  paper,  in  his  paper  the  Bti/g^iMhman  for 
December  8, 1713. 

Selkirk  xetumed  home  and  married  a  peasant  girl  named  Sophia  Bmce,  with  whom  he 
went  to  London.  He  however  appears  to  have  grown  tired  of  an  inactive  life,  and  again 
went  to  sea  on  board  of  His  Mijesty's  ship  Weymoy/th^  where  he  died  in  1728,  leaving  his 
eifeots  'to  sondiy  loving  female  friends,  with  whom  he  had  contiaoted  intimacies  during  his 
residence  on  shore,' 

The  name  of  Cmsoe,  according  to  Wilson,  is  not  fietitions,  having  had  a  real  owner  in 
Timothy  Crosoe,  a  popular  preacher  among  the  Presbyterians  in  London.  He  published  a 
considerable  number  of  sermons,  mostly  npon  public  occasions,  and  his  name  was  most 
probably  known  to  Defoe.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  story  of  Friday  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of  a  Mosquito  Indian  related  by  Dampier. 

According  to  the  editor  (Mr.  H.  Eingsley)  of  the  'Globe'  edition  of  Crtuoe,  'it  is  the 
confusion  between  Bobinson  Crusoe  and  Alexander  Selkirk,  combined  with  abbreviated 
editions  of  Defoe's  romance,  which  make  a  very  great  majority  of  people  think  that  Bobinson 
CmsojB's  island  is  identical  with  Juan  Fernandez.  It  has  nothing  on  earth  in  oommon  with 
it,  except  that  there  are  caves  in  it  and  goats.'  Juan  Fernandez  is  a  large  zoeky  island, 
eighteen  miles  long  by  six  broad,  in  the  South  Pacific,  about  400  miles  off  Valparaiso,  on 
the  coast  of  Chili.  It  is  covered  with  high  rocky  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  4000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  many  fertile  valleys,  and  the  cliffs  afford  food  to  numbers  of 
wild  goats.  There  are  at  present  about  forty  inhabitants.  The  nearest  land  is  the  island  of 
Mas-a-Fuera,  which  is  about  ninety  miles  west  of  Fernandez.  '  The  imaginary  Bobinson 
Cmsoe  island,'  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  'is  an  utterly  different  one  in  the  Atlantic,  10  degrees 
north  of  the  line,  dose  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  the  very  estuary,  if  estoaiy  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  Orinooo.  The  mainland  which  Bobinson  Crusoe  sees,  from  which  the  Caribs 
or  CcmnibaU  come,  u  our  own  island  of  Trinidad.  .  .  .  Friday  was  a  Carib,  for  Trinidad  is 
the  most  southerly  and  the  largest  (except  Porto  Bico)  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  39js  straight 
hair,  his  handsome  body,  everything  about  him  shows  that  Defoe  was  as  carefol  in  writing 
fiction  as  he  was  in  writing  politica'  Indeed,  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  Defoe's  geo- 
graphical knowledge  has  often  been  noticed,  and  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  geography  of  Crusoe  and  his  other  fictions,  even  with  the  knowledge  to  which  we  have 
attained  in  that  department  at  the  present  day,  cannot  but  wonder  how  Defoe  came  by  all 
he  knew.     One  is  almost  forced  to  think  that  he  himself  had  been  an  explorer. 

Hobifuon  Crusoe  has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  and  even  into 
Arabic  by  Burokhardt  the  traveller,  who  says  that  'the  most  bigoted  lovers  of  Oriental 
literature  could  not  help  confessing  that  the  Frankish  story-teller  had  afforded  them  as 
much  amusement  as  the  historian  of  Sinbad,  without  ever  having  recourse  to  anything  in 
the  smallest  degree  improbable,  and  without  ever  writing  one  sentence  less  pr^;nant  with 
instruction  than  amusement.' 

Defoe  had,  of  course,  to  submit  tovthe  penalty  which  is  almost  invariably  paid  as  the  price 
of  po]^ularity,  that  of  being  imitated.  The  most  notable  English  imitation  is  entitled,  '  The 
Hermit ;  or,  the  unparalleled  sufferings  and  surprising  adventures  of  Mr.  Philip  Quarll,  on 
Englishman,  who  was  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Dorrington,  a  British  merchant,  upon  an 
uninhabited  island  in  the  South  Sea,  where  he  has  lived  above  fifty  years  without  any 
human  assistance,  still  continues  to  reside,  and  will  not  come  away.  Containing,'  etc.  etc 
etc.  It  appeared  in  1727,  and,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  was  the  first  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
been  often  printed  on  coarse  paper  for  the  common  people,  but  never  attained  to  any 
reputation.  The  preface  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was  suggested  by  envy  at  the  popularity 
of  Defoe's  writings,  which  the  author  vainly  imagined  to  supersede  by  his  own  lucubrations. 

There  have,  continues  Mr.  Wilson,  been  also  several  French  imitations  of  the  work,  with 


the  same  title,  of  which  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  M.  Compe,  who,  taking  some  hints  from 
Bousseaa^  composed  a  stoTy  upon  the  model  of  Defoe's  romance,  in  which  he  professed  to 
develop  the  resouroes  of  nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  done  by  the  original  writer. 
His  work  is  cast  into  dialogaes,  and  split  into  portions  adapted  to  eyening  conversations. 
As  everything  offensive  to  Catholics  has  been  expunged,  it  has  been  translated  into  several 
continental  languages.  It  was,  at  least  nnder  the  late  rigime^  the  only  version  of  Cruioe 
allowed  to  dicnlate  in  Spain.  There  is  an  English  translation  nnder  the  title  of  The  Nea 
Robm»on  Qnuoe,  The  well-known  story.  The  Swiee  Family  Robinson^  is  also  a  French 
imitation.] 


THE   AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

Lp  ever  the  Story  of  any  private  Man's  Adventures  in  the  "World  were  worth  making  PubUck, 
and  were  acceptable  when  Pnblish'd,  the  Editor  of  this  Account  thinks  this  will  be  so. 

The  Wonders  of  this  Han's  Life  exceed  all  that  (he  thinks)  is  to  be  found  extant ;  the 
Life  of  one  Han  being  scarce  capable  of  a  greater  Yariety. 

The  Story  is  told  with  Modesty,  with  Seriousness,  and  with  a  religious  Application  of 
Events  to  the  Uses  to  which  wise  Men  always  apply  them,  (viz.)  to  the  Instruction  of  others 
by  this  Example,  and  to  Justify  and  honour  the  Wisdom  of  Providence  in  all  the  Yariety  of 
our  Circumstances,  let  them  happen  how  they  wilL 

The  Editor  believes  the  thing  to  be  a  just  History  of  Fact ;  neither  is  there  any  Appear- 
ance of  Fiction  in  it :  And  however  thinks,  because  all  such  things  are  dispatch'd,  that  the 
Improvement  of  it,  as  well  to  the  Diversion  as  to  the  Instruction  of  the  Reader,  wHl  be  the 
same ;  and  as  such,  he  thinks,  without  farther  Compliment  to  the  World,  he  does  them  a 
great  Service  in  the  Publication. 


I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1682,  in  the  dty  of  York, 
of  a  good  family,  though  not  of  that  country, 
my  father  beine  a  foreigner  of  Bremen,  who 
settled  first  at  Hull.  He  got  a  ffood  estate  by 
merchandise,  and  leaving  off  his  trade,  lived 
afterwards  at  York,  from  whence  he  lu^  married 
my  mother,  whose  relations  were  named  Bobin- 
SOD,  a  very  good  familv  in  that  country,  and 
after  whom  I  was  called  BoUnson  Ereutsnaer; 
but  by  the  usual  ooiruption  of  words  ia  England, 
we  are  now  called,  nay,  we  call  ourselves,  and 
write  our  name  Crusoe ;  and  so  my  compainions 
always  called  me. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  which  was 
lieutenant-colonel  to  an  English  regiment  of  foot 
in  Flanders,  formerly  commanded  by  the  famous 
Oolonel  Lockhart,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
near  Dunkirk  against  the  Spaniards.  What  be- 
came of  my  second  brother  I  never  knew,  any 
moFB  than  my  father  and  mother  did  know  what 
was  become  of  me. 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred 
to  any  trade,  my  head  began  to  be  filled  very 
early  with  rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who 
was  very  ancient,  bad  given  me  a  competent 
share  of  learning,  as  fiur  as  house-education  and 
a  country  free  school  generally  so^  and  designed 
me  for  the  law;  but  I  woula  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  going  to  sea,  and  my  inclination  to 
this  lea  me  so  strongly  against  the  wilL  nay  the 
commands  of  my  father,  and  against  all  the  en- 
treaties and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
l^riends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal 
in  that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to 
the  life  of  misery  which  was  to  befall  me. 


My  father,  a  wise  and  g^ve  man,  gave  me 
serious  and  excellent  counif»l  against  what  he 
foresaw  was  my  design.  He  called  me  one 
morning  into  his  chamber,  where  he  was  con- 
fined by  the  gout,  and  expostulated  very  warmly 
with  me  upon  this  subject  He  asked  me  what 
reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  inclination, 
I  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house  and  my  native 
country,  where  I  might  be  well  introduced,  and 
had  a  prospect  of  raising  mv  fortunes,  by  applica- 
tion and  industry,  with  a  lira  of  ease  and  pleasure. 
He  told  me  it  was  for  men  of  desj^erate  fortunes 
on  one  hand,  or  of  aspiring,  superior  fortunes  on 
the  other,  who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to 
rise  bv  enterprise,  and  make  themselves  famous 
in  undertakings  of  a  nature  out  of  the  common 
road;  that  these  things  were  all  either  too  far 
above  ma  or  too  far  below  me;  that  mine  was 
the  middle  state,  or  what  might  be  called  the 
upper  station  of  low  life,  which  he  had  found, 
by  long  experience,  was  the  best  state  in  the 
world,  the  most  suited  to  human  happiness, 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the 
labour  and  sufferings,  of  the  mechanic  part  of 
mankind,  and  not  embarrassed  with  the  pride, 
luxury,  ambition,  and  envy  of  the  upper  port  of 
manldnd.  He  told  mo  I  might  judge  of  the 
happiness  of  this  state  by  one  thmg,  vis.  that 
this  was  the  state  of  life  which  all  other  people 
envied ;  that  kings  have  frequently  lamented 
the  miserable  consequences  of  being  bom  to 
great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been  placed 
m  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes,  between  the 
mean  and  the  great;  that  the  wise  man  gave  his 
testimony  to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true 
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felicity,  vhon  he  prayed  to  have  *  neither  poverty 
nor  ricnes.' 

He  bade  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always 
find,  that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  bat  that 
the  middle  station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and 
was  not  exposed  to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  the 
higher  or  lower  part  of  mankind ;  nay,  they  were 
not  subjected  to  so  many  distempers  and  uneasi- 
nesses, either  of  body  or  mind,  as  those  were  who, 
by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  extravagances  on 
one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of  necessaries, 
and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  living;  that  the 
middle  station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind 
of  virtues,  and  all  kind  of  enjovments;  that  peace 
and  plenty  were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  for- 
tune; that  temperance,  moderation,  quietness, 
health,  society,  lul  agreeable  diversions,  and  all 
desirable  pleasures  were  the  blessings  attenoing 
the  middle  station  of  life;  that  this  way  men 
went  silently  and  smoothly  through  the  world, 
and  comfortably  out  of  it,  not  embarrassed  with 
the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  not  sold 
to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or  harassed 
with  perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul 
of  peace  and  the  body  of  rest;  not  enraged  with 
the  passion  of  envy,  or  secret  burning  lust  of 
ambition  for  gpreat  things ;  but,  in  easy  circum- 
stances, sliding  gently  through  the  world,  and 
sensibly  tasting  the  sweets  of  living,  without  the 
bitter,  feeling  that  they  ara  happy,  and  learning 
by  every  day's  experience  to  know  it  more  sen- 
sibly. 

After  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the 
roost  affectionate  manner,  not  to  play  the  young 
man,  not  to  precipitate  myself  into  miseries 
which  nature,  and  tne  station  of  life  I  was  bom 
in,  seemed  to  have  provided  against ;  that  I  was 
under  no  necessity  of  seeking  my  bread;  that  he 
would  do  well  for  me,  and  enae^vour  to  enter 
me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life  which  he  had 
been  just  recommending  to  me;  and  that  if  I  was 
not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world,  it  must 
be  my  mere  fate  or  fault,  that  must  hinder  it, 
and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer  for, 
having  thus  dischar^d  his  duty  in  warning  me 
against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my 
hurt :  in  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  very  kind 
things  for  me  if  I  would  stay  and  setUe  at  home 
as  he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so  much 
hand  in  my  misfortunes  as  to  give  me  anv  en- 
couragement to  go  awav:  and,  to  close  all,  he 
told  me  I  had  my  elder  brother  for  an  example, 
to  whom  he  had  used  the  same  earnest  persua- 
sions to  keep  him  from  going  into  the  Low 
Country  wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his  young 
desires  prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army, 
where  he  was  killed;  and  though,  he  said,  he 
would  not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet  he  would 
venture  to  say  to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this 
foolish  step^  uod  would  not  bless  me,  and  I 
would  have  leisure,  hereafter,  to  reflect  upon 
having  neglected  his  counsel,  when  there  might 
be  none  to  assist  in  my  recovery. 

I  observed  in  this  last  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  was  truly  prophetic,  though,  I  suppose, 
my  father  did  not  know  it  to  be  so  himsdf,  I 
say,  I  observed  the  tean  run  down  his  face  very 
plentifully,  and  especially  when  he  spoke  of  my 
DTother  who  was  Idlled;  and  that  when  ho  spoke 
of  my  having  leisure  to  repent,  and  none  to 
assist  me,  he  was  eo  moved,  that  he  broke  off  the 
discourse,  and  told  me,  his  heart  was  so  full  he 
oould  say  no  more  to  me. 
,  I  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discouxsa^ 


as,  indeed,  who  could  be  otherwise  ?  and  I  re- 
solved not  to  think  of  goingr  abroad  any  more, 
but  to  settle  at  home  according  to  mv  father  r 
desire.  But,  alas!  a  few  days  wore  it  all  off^ 
and,  in  short,  to  prevent  any  of  my  father*s 
further  importunities,  in  a  few  weeira  after,  I 
resolved  to  run  quite  away  from  him.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  act  so  hastily,  neither  as  my 
first  heat  of  resolution  prompted,  but  I  took  my 
mother,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  her  a  littie 
pleasanter  than  ordinary,  and  told  her,  that  my 
thoughts  were  so  entirely  bent  upon  seeing  the 
world  that  I  should  never  settle  to  anything 
with  resolution  enough  to  gfo  through  with  it, 
and  my  father  had  better  give  me  his  consent 
than  force  me  to  go  without  it ;  that  I  was  now 
eighteen  years  old,  which  was  too  late  to  go 
apprentice  to  a  trade,  or  clerk  to  an  attorney; 
that  I  was  sure,  if  I  did,  I  should  never  serve 
out  my  time,  and  I  should  certainly  run  away 
from  my  ma8t«;r  before  my  time  was  out,  and  go 
to  sea ;  and  if  she  would  speak  to  my  father  to 
let  me  make  but  one  voyage  abroad,  if  I  came 
home  again  and  did  not  like  it,  I  would  go  no 
more,  and  I  would  promise,  by  a  douUe  dili* 
gence,  to  recover  that  time  I  had  lost. 

This  put  my  mother  into  a  great  passion :  she 
told  me  she  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  speak  to  my  father  upon  any  such  subject; 
that  he  knew  too  well  what  was  my  interest  to 
give  his  consent  to  anything  so  much  for  my 
hurt,  and  that  she  wondered  how  I  could  think 
of  any  such  thing,  after  such  a  discourse  as  I  had 
had  with  my  father,  and  such  kind  and  tender 
expressions  as  she  knew  my  father  had  used  to 
me ;  and  that,  in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself 
there  was  no  help  for  me ;  but  I  might  depend  I 
should  never  have  their  consent  to  it :  that,  for 
her  part,  she  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  oestruction ;  and  I  should  never  have  it  to 
say  that  my  mother  was  willing  when  my  father 
was  not 

Though  my  mother  refused  to  move  it  to  my 
father,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  afterwards,  she  re- 
ported all  the  discourse  to  him,  and  that  my 
lather,  after  showing  a  great  concern  at  it,  said 
to  her,  with  a  sigh,  *■  That  boy  might  be  happy 
if  he  would  stay  at  home,  but  if  he  goes  abroad, 
he  will  be  the  miserablest  wretch  that  ever  was. 
bom :  I  can  give  no  consent  to  it' 

It  was  not  till  almost  a  year  after  this  that  I 
broke  loose,  though  in  the  meantime  I  continued 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  settling  to 
business,  and  frequently  expostulating  with  my 
father  and  motiier  about  their  being  so  poeitiyely 
determined  against  what  they  knew  my  inclina- 
tions prompted  md  to.  But  being  one  day  at  Hull, 
where  I  went  casueJly,  and  without  anv  purpose 
of  making  an  elopement  at  that  time;  but  I  say, 
being  there,  and  one  of  my  companions  being 
going  by  sea  to  London,  in  his  father's  ship,  and 
prompting  me  to  go  with  them,  with  the  common 
allurement  of  seafaring  men,  viz.,  that  it  should, 
cost  me  noising  for  my  passage,  I  consulted 
neither  father  or  mother  any  more,  nor  so  much 
as  sent  ^em  word  of  it ;  but  leaving  them  to 
hear  of  it  as  they  might,  without  askmg  God*s 
blessing,  or  my  fathers,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  circumstances  or  consequences,  and  in  an 
ill  hour,  God  knows,  on  the  first  of  September  1651, 
I  went  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  London ;  never 
any  young  adventurer's  misfortunes,  I  believe, 
began  sooner,  or  continued  longer,  than  mine. 
The  ship  had  no  sooner  gotten  out  of  the  Humbert 
but  the  wind  be^  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to 
rise,  in  a  most  frightful  manner ;  and  as  I  had. 
never  been  at  sea  before^  I  was  most  inexpressibly 
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dek  in  body,  aod  terrifled  in  mind :  I  began  noxv 
aerioosly  to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  done,  and 
how  justly  I  was  overtaken  by  the  jndement  of 
Heaven  for  my  wicked  leaving  my  fathers  honse, 
•nd  abandoning  my  duty;  all  the  good  oonnsel 
of  my  parents,  my  father^s  tears  and  my  mother's 
entreaaes,  came  now  fresh  into  my  mind,  and 
my  oonaoienoe,  which  was  not  yet  come  to  the 
pitch  of  hardness  to  which  it  has  been  since,  re- 
proached me  with  the  contempt  of  advice,  and 
the  breach  of  my  dnty  to  Grod  and  my  father. 

Ail  this  while  the  storm  increased,  and  the  sea, 
which  I  had  never  been  upon  before,  went  Ytry 
high,  though  nothing  like  what  I  have  seen  many 
times  since ;  no,  nor  what  I  saw  a  few  days  after ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  affect  me  then,  who  was  but 
a  young  sailor,  and  had  never  known  anything  of 
the  matter.  I  expected  every  wave  would  have 
swallowed  us  up,  and  that  every  time  the  ship 
fell  down,  as  I  thought,  in  the  trough  or  hollow 
of  the  sea,  we  should  never  rise  more;  and  in 
this  agony  of  mind  I  made  many  vows  and  re- 
tBoIntion&  that  if  it  would  please  God  here  to  spare 
my  life  tnis  voyage,  if  ever  I  got  once  my  foot  on 
drj  land  again,  1  would  go  directly  home  to  my 
f  aUier,  and  never  set  it  into  a  ship  again  while  I 
lived;  that  I  would  take  his  advice,  and  never 
run  myself  into  such  miseries  as  these  any  more. 
Now  I  saw  plainly  the  goodness  of  his  observa- 
tions about  the  middle  station  of  life,  how  easy, 
how  comfortable  he  had  lived  all  his  days,  ana 
never  had  been  exposed  to  tempests  at  sea  or 
troubles  on  shore;  and  I  resolvea  that  I  would, 
like  a  true  repenting  prodigal,  go  home  to  my 
father. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued  all 
the  while  the  storm  continuecl,  and  indeed  same 
time  after;  but  the  next  day  the  wind  was 
abated,  and  the  sea  calmer,  and  I  began  to  be  a 
little  inured  to  it  However,  I  was  very  grave 
«U  that  day,  being  also  a  little  searsick  still ;  but 
towards  night  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  wind 
was  quite  over,  and  a  charming  fine  evening 
followed :  the  sun  went  down  perfectly  dear,  and 
rose  so  the  next  morning ;  and  having  littie  or 
no  wind,  and  a  smooth  sea,  the  sun  shining  upon 
it,  the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most  delight- 
ful that  ever  I  saw. 

I  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was  now  no 
more  sea-sick,  but  very  cheeriul,  looking  with 
wonder  upon  the  sea  that  was  so  rough  and 
terrible  the  day  before,  and  could  be  so  calm  and 
pleasant  in  so  little  time  after.  And  now,  lest 
my  good  resolutions  should  continue,  my  com- 
panion, who  had  indeed  enticed  me  away,  comes 
to  me,  *■  Well,  Bob,*  says  he,  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  *how  do  you  do  after  it?  I  warrant 
yon  were  frightened,  waVt  you,  last  night  when 
it  Uew  but  a  capful  of  wind?*  *  A  capful,  do 
yon  call  it?*  said  I;  **twa8  a  terrible  storm.* 
^A  storm,  you  fool  you!*  replies  he;  *do  you 
call  that  a  storm?  Why,  it  was  nothing  at 
all:  give  us  but  a  good  ship^  and  sea-room, 
and  we  think  nothing  of  such  a  squall  of  wind 
as  that;  but  you  are  but  a  fresh- water  sailor. 
Bob;  come,  let  us  make  a  bowl  of  punch,  ana 
we*ll  forget  all  that,  d*ye  see  what  charming 
weather  'tis  now  ?  *  To  make  short  this  sad  part 
•of  my  story,  we  went  the  old  way  of  all  sailors, 
the  punch  was  made,  and  I  was  made  drunk  with 
It,  and  in  that  one  night's  wickedness  I  drowned 
all  my  repentane&  all  my  reflections  upon  my 
past  conduct^  and  all  my  resolutions  for  my 
fofcoie.  In  a  word,  as  the  sea  was  returned  to 
its  smoothness  of  surface  and  settled  calmness 
by  the  abatement  of  that  storm,  so  the  hurry  of 
ny  thoughts  being  over,  my  fears  and  appre- 


hensions of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  for- 
gotten, and  the  current  of  my  former  desires 
returned,  I  entirely  forgot  the  vows  and  promises 
that  I  had  made  in  my  distress.  1  found,  indeed, 
some  intervals  of  reflection,  and  the  serious 
thoughts  did,  as  it  were,  endeavour  to  return 
again  sometimes,  but  I  shook  them  off  and  roused 
myself  from  them,  as  it  were  from  a  distemper, 
and,  applying  myself  to  drink  and  company,  soon 
mastered  the  return  of  those  fits,  for  so  I  called 
them,  and  I  had  in  five  or  six  days  got  as  com- 
plete a  victory  over  conscience  as  any  young 
fellow  that  resolved  not  to  be  troubled  with  it 
could  desire.  But  I  was  to  have  another  trial 
for  it  still;  and  Providence,  as  in  such  cases 
generally  it  does^resolved  to  leave  me  entirely 
without  excuse.  For  if  I  would  not  take  this  for 
a  deliverance,  the  next  was  to  be  such  a  one  as 
the  worst  and  most  hardened  wretch  among  us 
would  confess  both  the  danger  and  the  mercy. . 

The  sixth  day  of  our  being  at  sea  we  came  into 
Yarmouth  Beads;  the  wind  having  been  con- 
trary and  the  weather  calm,  we  had  made  but 
little  way  since  the  storm.  Here  we  were 
obliged  to  came  to  an  anchor,  and  here  we  lay, 
the  wind  continuing  contrary,  viz.  at  south-west, 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time  a  gpreat 
many  ships  from  Newcastle  came  into  the  same 
roads,  as  the  common  harbour  where  the  ships 
might  wait  for  a  wind  for  the  river. 

We  had  not,  however,  rid  here  so  long,  but  we 
should  have  tided  it  up  the  river,  but  that  the  wind 
blew  too  fresh;  and,  after  we  had  lain  four  or 
five  days,  blew  very  hard.  However,  the  roads 
being  reckoned  as  good  as  a  harbour,  the  anchor- 
age good,  and  our  ground  tackle  very  strong, 
our  men  were  unconcerned,  and  not  in  the  least 
apprehensive  of  danger,  but  spent  the  time  in 
rest  and  mirth,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea; 
but  the  eighth  day,  in  the  morning,  the  wind 
increased,  and  we  had  all  hands  at  work  to 
strike  our  topmasts,  and  make  everything  snug 
and  close,  that  the  ship  might  ride  as  em  as 
possible.  By  noon  the  sea  went  very  fiigU 
indeed,  and  our  ship  rode  forecastle  in,  shipped 
several  seas,  and  we  thought,  once  or  twice,  our 
anchor  had  come  home ;  upon  which  our  master 
ordered  out  the  sheet  anchor;  so  that  we  rode 
with  two  anchors  ahead,  and  the  cables  veered 
out  to  the  better  end. 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  indeed, 
and  now  I  b^;an  to  see  terror  and  amazement  in 
the  faces  of  even  the  seamen  themselves.  The 
master  though  vigilant  to  the  business  of  preserv- 
ing the  ship,  vet  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  his 
cabin  by  me,  I  could  hear  him  softly  to  himself 
say  several  times,  *Lord,  be  merciful  to  us!  we 
shall  be  all  lost,  wo  shall  be  all  undone;*  and 
the  like.  Dining  these  first  hurries  I  was  stupid, 
lying  still  in  my  cabin,  which  was  in  the  steer- 
age, and  cannot  describe  my  temper.  I  could 
iU  re-assume  the  first  penitence,  which  I  had  so 
apparently  trampled  upon,  and  hardened  my- 
self against:  I  thought  the  bitterness  of  death 
had  been  past,  and  that  this  would  be  nothing 
too,  like  the  first  But  when  the  master  himself 
came  by  me,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  said  we 
should  be  all  lost,  I  was  dreadfully  frighted : 
I  got  up  out  of  my  cabin,  and  looked  out;  but 
such  a  dismal  sight  I  never  saw :  the  sea  went 
mountains  high,  and  broke  upon  us  every  three 
or  four  minutes.  When  I  could  look  about,  I 
could  see  nothing  but  distress  round  us;  two 
ships  that  rid  near  us,  we  found  had  cut  their 
masts  by  the  board,  being^  deeply  laden;  and 
our  men  cried  out  that  a  ship,  which  rid  about  a 
mile  ahead  of  us,  was  foundered.     Two  mors 
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Bhips  being  driven  from  their  anchors,  were 
run  out  of  the  roads  to  eea,  at  all  adventures, 
and  that  with  not  a  mast  standing.  The  light 
ships  fared  the  best,  as  not  so  much  labouring  in 
the  sea;  but  two  or  three  of  them  drove,  and 
came  close  by  us,  running  away  with  only  their 
sprit-sail  out  before  the  wind. 

Towards  evening  the  mate  and  boatswain 
begged  the  master  of  our  ship  to  let  them  cut 
away  the  foremast,  which  he  was  very  unwill- 
ing to  do:  but  the  boatswain  protestipg  to  him 
that  if  he  did  not  the  ship  would  founder,  he 
consented:  and  when  they  had  cut  away  the 
foremast,  the  mainmast  stood  so  loose,  and  shook 
the  ship  so  much,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  her 
away  also,  and  make  a  clear  deck. 

Any  one  ma^  judge  what  a  condition  I  must 
be  in  at  all  this,  who  was  but  a  young  sailor, 
and  who  had  been  in  such  a  fright  before  at  but 
a  little.  But  if  I  can  express  at  this  distance 
the  thoughts  I  had  about  me  at  that  time,  I  was 
in  tenfold  more  horror  of  mind  upon  account  of 
my  former  convictions,  and  the  having  returned 
from  them  to  the  resolutions  I  had  wickedly 
taken  at  first,  than  I  was  at  death  itself;  and 
these,  added  to  tlie  terror  of  the  storm,  put  mo 
into  such  a  condition,  that  I  can  by  no  words 
describe  it.  But  the  worst  was  not  come  ytjt ; 
the  storm  continued  with  such  fury,  that  the 
seamen  themselves  acknowledged  thev  had 
never  known  a  worse.  We  had  a  good  ship, 
but  she  was  deep  laden,  and  wallowed  in  the 
sea,  that  the  seamen  every  now  and  then  cried 
out  she  would  founder.  It  was  my  advantage 
in  one  respect,  that  I  did  not  know  what  they 
meant  by  'founder,*  till  I  inquired.  However,  the 
storm  was  so  violent,  that  I  saw  what  is  not 
often  seen,  the  master,  the  boatswain,  and  some 
others,  more  sensible  than  the  rest,  at  their 
prayers,  and  expecting  every  moment  when  the 
ship  would  go  to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  under  all  the  rest  of  our  distresses, 
one  oT the  men,  that  had  been  down  on  purpose 
to  see,  cried  out  we  had  sprung  a  leak ;  another 
said  there  was  four  feet  water  in  the  hold.  Than 
all  hands  were  called  to  the  pump.  At  that 
very  word  mv  heart,  as  I  thought,  died  within 
me,  and  I  fell  backwards  upon  the  side  of  my 
bed,  where  I  sat,  into  the  cabin.  However,  the 
men  roused  me,  and  told  me,  that  I  that  was 
able  to  do  nothing  before,  was  as  well  able  to 
pump  as  another ;  at  which  I  stirred  up  and  went 
to  the  pump,  and  worked  very  heartily.  While 
this  was  doing,  the  master  seemg  some  light  col- 
liers, who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the  storm,  were 
obliged  to  slip  and  run  away  to  sea,  and  woyld 
come  near  us,  ordered  to  fire  a  gun  as  a  signal  of 
distress.  I,  who  knew  nothing  what  was  meant, 
was  so  surprised,  that  I  thought  the  ship  had 
broke,  or  some  dreadful  thing  had  happened. 
In  a  word,  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  fell  down 
in  a  swoon.  As  this  was  a  time  when  every- 
body had  his  own  Ufo  to  think  of,  nobody  minded 
me,  or  what  was  become  of  me;  but  another 
man  stepned  up  to  the  pump,  and  thrusting  me 
aside  witn  his  foot,  let  me  lie,  thinking  I  had 
been  dead;  and  it  was  a  great  while  before  I 
came  to  myself. 

We  worked  on,  but  the  water  increasing  in 
the  hold,  it  was  apparent  that  the  ship  would 
founder ;  and  Uiough  the  storm  began  to  abate 
a  Uttle,  yet^as  it  was  not  possible  she  could  swim 
till  we  might  run  into  a  port,  so  the  master  con- 
tinued firing  guns  for  help;  and  a  light  ship, 
who  had  rid  it  out  just  ahead  of  us,  ventured  a 
boat  out  to  help  us.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
hazard  the  boat  come  near  us,  but  it  was  impos- 


sible for  us  to  get  on  boiurd,  or  for  the  boat  to 
lie  near  the  ship  si^  till  at  last  the  men  rowing* 
very  heartily,  and  venturing  their  lives  to  save 
ours,  our  men  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stem 
with  a  buov  to  it,  and  then  veered  it  out  a  gzeat 
length,  which  they,  after  great  labour  and  hsiard, 
took  hold  of,  and  we  hauled  them  close  under 
our  stem,  and  got  all  into  their  boat  It  was  to 
no  purpose  for  them  or  us,  after  we  were  in  the 
boat,  to  think  of  reaching  to  their  own  ahia  so 
all  agreed  to  let  her  drive,  and  only  to  pull  her 
in  towards  shore  as  much  as  we  could,  and  our 
master  promised  them,  that  if  the  boot  was  staved 
upon  shore,  he  would  make  it  good  to  their  mas- 
ter; so,  partly  rowinff  and  pi^y  driving,  onr 
boat  went  away  to  the  northward,  sloping  .to- 
wards the  shore  almost  as  far  as  Winterton 
iNfess. 

We  were  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  out  of  our  ship  but  we  saw  her  sink,  and 
then  I  understood,  for  the  first  time,  what  was 
meant  by  a  ship  foundering  in  the  sea;  I  must 
acknowledge  I  nad  hardly  eyes  to  look  up  when 
the  seamen  told  me  she  was  sinking ;  for,  from< 
that  moment,  they  rather  put  me  into  the  boat) 
than  that  I  might  be  said  to  go  in ;  my  heart 
was  as  it  were  dead  within  me,  partly  with 
fright,  partly  with  horror  of  mind  and  the 
thoughto  of  what  was  yet  before  me. 

While  we  were  in  this  condition,  the  men  yet 
labouring  at  the  oar  to  bring  the  boat  near  the 
shore,  we  could  see,  when  our  boat  mounting 
the  waves,  we  were  able  to  see  the  shore,  a  great 
many  people  running  along  the  shore  to  as^ 
us  when  we  should  come  near ;  but  we  made^ 
slow  way  towards  the  shore,  nor  were  we  able 
to  reach  the  shore  till,  being  past  the  lighthouse  at 
Winterton,  the  shore  falls  off  to  the  westward  to- 
wards Cromer,  and  so  the  land  broke  off  a  little 
the  violence  of  the  wind:  here  we  got  in,  and, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  got  all  safe 
on  shore,  and  walked  afterwards  on  foot  to  Yar- 
mouth, where,  as  unfortunate  men,  we  were 
used  with  great  humanity,  as  well  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  who  assigned  us  good  quar- 
ters, as  by  particular  merchants  and  owners 
of  ships,  and  had  money  given  us  sufficient  to 
carry  us  either  to  London  or  back  to  HuU,  as 
wo  thought  fit 

Had  I  now  had  the  sense  to  have  gone  back 
to  Hull,  and  have  goue  home,  I  had  been  happy, 
and  my  father,  an  emblem  of  our  blessed  oav- 
iour's  parable,  had  even  killed  the  fatted  oalf  for 
me;  for,  hearing  the  ship  I  went  in  was  oast 
away  in  Tai-mouth  Boadsi  it  was  a  great  while 
before  he  had  any  assurance  that  1  was  not 
drowned. 

Bat  my  ill  fate  pushed  me  on  with  an  obsti* 
nacy  that  nothing  could  resist ;  and  though  I  had 
several  times  loud  calls  from  my  reason  and  my 
more  composed  judgment  to  go  home,  yet  I  had 
no  power'  to  do  it  I  know  not  what  to  call 
this,  nor  will  I  ursre  that  it  is  a  secret,  over- 
ruling decree  that  hurries  us  on  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  our  own  destmction,  even  thoueh 
it  be  before  us,  and  that  we  rush  upon  it  with 
our  eves  open.  Certainly  nothing  but  lonie 
such  decreed  unavoidable  misery  attending,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  escape,  could 
have  pushed  me  forward  against  the  cabn  reason- 
ings and  persuasions  of  m^  most  retired  thoughts, 
and  against  two  such  visible  instructions  as  I 
had  met  with  in  my  ilrst  attempt. 

My  comrade,  who  had  helped  to  harden  ma 
before,  and  who  was  the  master's  son,  was  now 
less  forward  than  I;  the  first  timo  he  spoke 
to  me  after  we  were  at  Yarmouth,  which  waft 
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not  till  two  or  three  days,  for  we  were  separated 
in  the  town  to  several  quarters;  I  say,  the  first 
time  he  saw  me,  it  appeared  his  tone  was  altered, 
and  looking  very  melancholy,  and  shaking  his 
head,  he  uked  me  how  I  did,  and  telling  his 
fatiier  who  I  was,  and  how  I  had  come  this 
voyage  only  for  a  trial,  in  order  to  go  farther 
abroad;  his  father,  turning  to  me  with  a  very 
grave  and  concerned  tone,  *Yoang  man,'  says 
he,  *yoa  onght  never  to  go  to  sea  any  more, 
yon  ought  to  take  this  for  a  plain  and  visible 
token  that  you  are  not  to  be  a  seafaring  man.' 

*  Why,  sir,'  said  I,  *  will  you  go  to  sea  no  more? ' 

*  That  is  another  case,'  said  he;  *  it  is  my  calling, 
and  therefore  my  duty;  but  as  you  made  this 
voyage  for  a  trial,  you  see  what  a  taste  Heaven 
has  given  you  of  what  you  are  to  expect  if 
you  persist;  perhaps  this  is  all  befallen  us  on 

?our  account,  like  Jonah  in  the  ship  of  Tarshish. 
*ray,'  continues  he^  *what  are  you,  and  on  what 
account  did  vou  go  to  sea?'  Upon  that  I  told 
him  some  oi  my  story;  at  the  end  of  which 
he  burst  out  with  a  strange  kind  of  passion; 

*  What  had  I  done^'  said  he,  *that  such  an  un- 
happy wretch  should  come  into  my  ship?  I 
would  not  sot  mv  foot  in  the  same  ship  with 
thee  again  for  a  thousand  pounds.'  This  indeed 
was,  as  I  said,  an  excursion  of  his  spirits,  which 
were  yet  agitated  by  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and 
was  farther  than  he  could  have  authority  to  go. 
However,  he  afterwards  talked  very  gravely  to 
me,  exhorted  me  to  go  back  to  my  lather,  and 
not  tempt  Providence  to  my  ruin;  told  me  I 
might  see  a  visible  hand  of  Heaven  against  me, 
*and  young  man,'  said  he,  *  depend  upon  it,  if 
you  do  not  go  back,  wherever  you  go^  you  will 
meet  with  nothing  but  disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments, till  your  father's  words  are  iulfilled  upon 
you.' 

We  parted  soon  after,  for  I  made  him  little 
answer,  and  I  saw  him  no  mora ;  which  way  he 
went,  I  know  not  As  for  me,  having  some 
money  in  my  pocket,  I  travelldd  to  London  by 
laud;  and  there,  as  well  as  on  the  road,  had 
many  struggles  witli  mvself  what  course  of  Ufe 
I  should  take,  and  whether  I  should  go  home  or 
go  to  sea. 

As  to  going  home,  shame  opposed  the  best 
motions  that  offered  to  my  thoughts;  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  how  I  should  be 
laughed  at  among  the  neigfaboun,  and  should 
be  ashamed  to  see,  not  my  father  and  mother 
only,  but  even  everybody  else;  from  whenoe  I 
have  since  often  observed,  how  incongruous  and 
irmtional  the  common  temper  of  mankind  is, 
especially  ol  youth,  to  that  reason  which  onght 
to  guide  them  in  such  cases,  viz.  that  they  ara 
not  ashamed  to  sin,  and  yet  are  ashamed  to 
repent;  not  ashamed  of  the  action  for  which 
they  ought  justly  to  be  esteemed  fools,  but  are 
ashamed  of  the  returning,  which  only  can  make 
them  be  esteemed  wise  men. 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained  some 
time,  uncertain  what  measures  to  talce,  and  what 
course  of  life  to  lead.  An  irresistible  reluo- 
tance  continued  to  ffoing  home;  and  as  I  stayed 
awhile,  the  rememoranoe  of  the  distress  I  had 
been  in  wore  off ;  and  as  that  abated,  the  little 
motion  1  had  in  my  desires  to  a  return  wore  off 
with  it,  till  at  last  I  quite  laid  aside  the  thoughts 
of  it,  and  looked  out  tor  a  voyage. 

That  evil  influence  which  carried  me  first  away 
from  my  father's  house,  that  hurried  me  into  the 
wild  and  indigested  notion  of  raising  my  fortune; 
and  that  impressed  those  conceits  so  f  orobly  upon 
me,  as  to  make  me  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  and  to 
the  entreaties,  and  even  command  of  my  father : 


I  say,  the  same  influence,  whatever  it  waa,  pre- 
sented the  most  unfortunate  of  all  enterprises  to 
my  view ;  and  I  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly 
call  it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea. 

It  was  my  great  misfortune,  that  in  all  these 
adventures  I  did  not  ship  myself  as  a  sailor; 
whereby,  though  I  might  mdeed  have  worked  a 
little  hurder  than  ordinary,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
I  had  learned  the  duW  and  office  of  a  foremast 
man;  and  in  time  might  have  qualified  myself 
for  a  mate  or  lieutenant,  if  not  a  master ;  but  aa 
it  was  always  my  fate  to  choose  for  &e  worse, 
so  I  did  here ;  for  having  money  in  my  pocket, 
and  good  clothes  upon  my  back,  I  wouM  always 
go  on  board  in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman ;  and 
so  I  neither  had  any  business  in  the  ship,  or 
learned  to  do  any. 

It  was  my  lot,  first  of  all,  to  fall  into  pretty 
good  company  in  London,  which  does  not 
always  happen  to  such  loose  and  misguided 
young  fellows  as  I  then  was,  the  devil  gene- 
rally not  omitting  to  lay  some  snaxe  for  them 
very  early ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  me.  I  first 
fell  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a  ship  who 
had  beeia  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  idio,  having 
had  very  good  success  there,  was  resolved  to  go 
again ;  and  who,  taking  a  fancy  to  my  oonveraa- 
tion,  which  was  not  at  aUdisagreeable  at  that  time, 
hearing  me  say  I  had  a  mind  to  see  the  World, 
told  me  that  if  I  would  go  the  voyage  with  him, 
I  should  be  at  no  expense ;  I  should  be  his  mess- 
mate and  his  companion,  and  if  I  could  carry 
anything  with  me,  1  should  have  all  the  advantage 
of  it  thi^  the  trade  would  admit ;  and  perhaps  I 
might  meet  with  some  ancouragement. 

I  embraced  the  offer,  and  entering  into  a  strict 
friendship  with  this  detain,  who  was  an  honest 
and  plain-dealine  man,  I  went  the  voyage  with 
him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure  with  me, 
which,  by  the  diisinterestod  honesty  of  my  friend 
the  captain,  I  ixMsreased  very  considerably ;  for  I 
carried  about  ^0  in  such  toys  and  trifles  as  the 
captain  directed  me  to  buy.  This  £40  I  had 
mustered  together  by  the  assistance  of  some  of 
mv  relations  whom  I  oofresponded  with,  and 
who,  I  believe,  got  my  father,  or  nt  least  my 
mother,  to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first 
adventure. 

This  was  the  only  voyage  which  I  may  say 
was  successful  in  all  my  adventui-es,  and  which 
I  owe  to  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  my  friend 
the  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics  uid  the  rules  of 
navigation,  learned  how  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
ship's  couise,  take,  an  observation,  and,  in  short, 
to  understand  some  tilings  that  were  needful  to 
be  understood  by  a  sailor :  for,  as  he  took  de- 
light to  introduce  me,  I  took  delight  to  leam ;  and, 
in  a  word,  this  vo3^age  made  me  both  a  sailor 
and  a  merchant:  for  I  brought  home  6  lbs. 
9  ounces  of  gold  dust  for  my  adventure,  which 
yielded  me  in  London,  at  my  return,  almost  £800, 
and  this  filled  me  with  those  aspiring  thoughte 
which  have  slnoe  so  completed  my  nun. 

Yet  even  in  this  voyage  I  had  mv  misfortunes 
too;  particularly,  that  I  was  continuaUy  sick, 
being  thrown  into  a  violent  calenture  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  climate;  our  principal  trading 
being  upon  the  coast,  from  the  latitude  of  15 
degrees  north  even  to  the  line  itself. 

I  was  now  set  up  for  a  Guinea  trader;  and 
my  friend,  to  my  great  misfortune,  dying  soon 
after  his  arrival,  I  resolved  to  go  the  same  voyage 
again,  and  I  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with 
one  who  was  his  mate  in  the  former  voyage,  and 
had  now  got  the  command  of  the  ship.    This 
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was  the  unhappiest  voyage  that  ever  man  made ; 
for,  though  I  did  not  oany  quite  £100  of  my 
new-gained  wealth,  so  that  I  had  £200  left|  and 
which  I  lodged  with  mv  friend's  widow,  who 
was  very  just  to  me,  yet  I  fell  into  terrible  mis- 
fortunes in  this  Yoyage;  and  the  first  was  this, 
viz^  our  ship,  making  her  course  towards  the 
Canary  Islands,  or  rather  between  those  islands 
and  the  African  shore,  was  surprised  in  the 
gray  of  tlie  momiug,  by  a  Turkish  rover  of 
Sallee,  who  gave  chase  to  ys  with  all  the  sail 
she  could  make.    We  crowded  also  as  much 
canvas  as  our  yards  would  spread,  or  our  masts 
carry,  to  have  got  clear ;  but  finding  the  pirate 
gained  upon  us,  and  would  certainly  come  up 
with  us  in  a  few  hours,  we  prepared  to  fight; 
our  ship  having  12  guns  and  the  rogue  18. 
About  tnree  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  with 
us,  and  bringing  to  by  mistake,  just  athwart 
our  quarter,  instead  of  athwart  our  stem,  as 
he  intended,  we  brought  8  of  our  guns  to  bear 
on  that  side,  and  poured  in  a  broadside  upon 
him,  which  made  him  sheer  off  again,  alter 
return  ing  our  fire,  and  pouring  in  also  his  small 
shot  from  near  200  men  which   he   had   on 
board.    However,  we  had  not  a  man  touched, 
all  our  men  keeping  close.     He  prepared  to 
attack  us  again,  and  we  to  defend  ourselves; 
but  laving  us  on  board  the  next  time  upon 
our  other  quarter,  he  entered  60  men  upon 
our  decks,  who  immediately  feU  to  cutting  and 
hacking   the  decks  and  rigging.      We   plied 
them  with  small  shot,  half-pi^s,  powder- chests, 
and  such  like,  and  cleared  our  deck  of  them 
twice.    However,  to  out  short  this  melancholy 
part  of  our  story,  oar  ship  being  disabled,  and 
three  of  our  men  killed  and  eight  wounded,  we 
were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were  carried  all  pri- 
soners into  Sallee,  a  port  belonging  to  the  Koors. 
The  usage  I  haid  there  was  not  so  dreadful  as 
at  first  1  apprehended,  nor  was  I  carried  up  the 
country  to  tne  emperor^s  court,  as  the  rest  of  our 
men  were,  but  was  kept  by  the  captain  of  the 
rover  as  his  proper  prise,  and  maae  his  slave, 
being  young  and  nimble,  and  fit  for  his  business. 
At  this  surprising  change  of  my  circumstances, 
from  a  merchant  to  a  miserable  slave,  I  was  pei^ 
feotly  overwhelmed;  and  now  I  looked  back 
upon  my  father*s  prophetic  discourse  to  me,  that 
I  should  be  miserable,  and  have  none  to  relieve 
me^  which  I  thought  was  now  so  effectually 
brought  to  pass,  that  it  could  not  be  worse ;  that 
now  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  overtaken  me,  and 
I  was  undone  without  redemption.    But,  alas! 
this  was  but  a  taste  of  the  misery  I  was  to  go 
through,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  story. 
As  my  new  patron  or  mast^  had  taken  me 
home  to  his  house,  so  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  would 
take  me  with  him  when  he  went  to  sea  again, 
believing  that  jt  would,  some  time  or  other,  be 
bis  fate  to  be  taken  by  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
man  of  war,  and  that  then  I  should  be  set  at 
liberty.    But  this  hope  of  mine  was  soon  taken 
away ;  for  when  he  went  to  sea,  he  left  me  on 
shore  to  look  after  his  little  garden,  and  do  the 
common  drudgery  of  slaves  about  his  house; 
and  when  he  came  home  again  from  his  cruise, 
he  ordered  me  to  lie  in  the  cabin  to  look  after 
the  ship. 

Here  I  meditated  nothing  but  my  escape,  and 
what  method  I  might  take  to  effect  it,  but  found 
no  way  that  had  the  least  probability  in  it: 
nothing  presented  to  make  the  supposition  of  it 
rational ;  for  I  had  nobody  to  communicate  it  to 
that  would  embark  with  me;  no  fellow-slave, 
no  Englishman,  IrishmiuD,  or  Scotchman  there 
but  myiielf ;  so  that,  for  two  years,  though  I  often 


pleased  myself  with  the  imagination,  yet  I  never 
nad  the  least  encouraging  prospect  of  putting  it 
in  practioe. 

After  about  two  years  an  odd  circumstance 
presented  itself,  which  put  the  old  thought  of 
making  some  attempt  for  my  liberty  again  in 
my  head.  My  patron  lying  at  home  longer 
than  usuid,  without  fitting  out  his  ship,  which, 
as  I  heard,  was  for  want  of  money,  he  used  con- 
stantly, once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  oft^ier, 
if  the  weather  was  fair,  to  take  the  ship's  pin- 
nace, and  go  out  into  the  road  a  fishing ;  and  as 
he  always  took  me  and  a  young^  Moresoo  with 
him  to  row  the  boat,  we  made  hun  very  merry, 
and  I  proved  very  dexterous  in  catching  fish; 
insomuch  that  sometimes  he  would  send  me  with 
a  Moor,  one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  youth,  the 
Moresco,  as  they  called  him,  to  catch  a  dish  of 
fish  for  him. 

It  happened  one  time,  that  going  a  fishing  in 
a  stark  calm  morning,  a  fog  rose  so  thick,  that 
though  we  were  not  hall  a  league  h'om  tne 
shore  we  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  rowing  we  knew 
not  whither  or  which  way, 'we  laboured  all  day 
and  all  the  next  night,  and  when  the  morning 
came  we  found  we  had  pulled  off  to  sea,  instead 
of  pulling  in  for  the  shore,  and  that  we  were  at 
least  two  leagues  from  the  shore.  However, 
we  got  well  in  again,  though  with  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  and  scmie  danger,  for  the  wind  b^an 
to  blow  pretty  fresh  in  the  morning ;  but  par- 
ticularly we  were  all  very  hungpry. 

But  our  patron,  warned  by  this  disaster,  re- 
solved to  take  more  care  of  himself  for  the 
future ;  and  having  lying  by  him  the  long-boat 
of  our  English  ship  which  he  had  taken,  he 
resolved  he  would  not  go  a  fishing  any  more 
without  a  compass  and  some  provision:  so  he 
ordered  the  carpenter  of  the  ship,  who  uso  was 
an  English  slave,  to  build  a  little  state-room  or 
cabin  in  the  middle  of  the  long-boat,  like- that  of 
a  barge,  with  a  place  to  stand  behind  it,  to 
steer  and  haul  home  th^  main  sheet,  and  room 
before  for  a  hand  or  two  to  stand  and  work  the 
sails.  She  sailed  with  what  we  called  a  shoulder- 
of-mutton  sail,  and  the  boom  jibbed  over  the  top 
of  the  cabin,  which  lay  very  snug  and  low,  and 
had  in  it  room  for  him  to  lie,  with  a  slave  or 
two,  and  a  table  to  eat  on,  with  some  small 
lockers  to  put  in  some  bottles  of  such  liquor  as 
he  thought  fit  to  drink ;  particularly  his  bread, 
ric^i  and  coffee. 

We  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a  fish- 
ing, and  as  I  was  most  dexterous  to  catch  fish 
for  him,  he  never  went  without  me.  It  happened 
that  he  had  appointed  to  go  out  in  this  boat, 
either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish,  with  two  or  three 
Koors  of  some  distinction  in  that  place,  and  for 
whom  he  had  provided  extraordinarily ;  and  had 
therefore  sent  on  board  the  boat,  over  night,  a 
lander  store  of  provisions  than  ordinary,  and 
haa  ordered  me  to  get  ready  three  fusees,  with 
powder  and  shot,  which  were  on  board  his  ship; 
for  that  they  designed  some  sport  of  fowling  as 
well  as  fishing. 

I  got  all  things  ready  as  he  had  directed,  and 
waited  the  next  morning  with  the  boat  washed 
clean,  her  ensign  and  pendants  out,  and  every- 
thing to  accommodate  his  guests ;  when,  by  and 
by,  my  patron  came  on  board  alone,  and  told  me 
his  gueuBts  had  put  off  going,  upon  some  busi- 
ness that  fell  out,  and  ordered  me  with  the  man 
and  boy,  as  usual,  to  go  out  with  the  boat,  and 
catch  them  some  fish,  for  that  his  friends  were  to 
sup  at  his  house ;  and  commanded,  that  as  soon 
as  I  had  got  some  fish,  I  should  bring  it  home  to 
his  house ;  all  which  I  prepared  to  do. 
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Tliw  moment  my  former  notions  of  deliverance 
dfurted  into  my  thoughta,  for  now  I  found  I  was 
]ike  to  liaye  a  little  ship  at  my  command ;  and 
my  master  being  gone,  I  prepared  to  fnmish 
myself,  not  for  a  fishing  bnnness,  but  for  a 
Toyage;  thong[h  I  knew  not,  neither  did  I  so 
much  as  consider,  whither  I  should  steer;  for 
anywhere,  to  get  out  of  that  place,  was  my 
way. 

My  first  contrivance  was  to  make  a  pretence 
to  speak  to  this  Moor,  to  get  something  for  our 
subsistence  on  board ;  for  I  told  him  we  must  not 
presume  to  eat  of  our  patron*s  bread.  He  said, 
that  was  true;  so  he  brought  a  large  basket  of 
rusk  or  biscuit  of  their  land,  and  three  jars 
with  fresh  water,  into  the  boat ;  I  knew  where 
my  patron*8  case  of  bottles  stood,  which  it  was 
evident,  by  the  make,  were  taken  out  of  some 
English  prize,  and  I  conveved  tbein  into  the 
boat  while  the  Moor  was  on  shore,  as  if  they  had 
been  there  before  for  our  master:  I  conveyed 
also  a  great  lump  of  bees-wax  into  the  boat, 
which  weighed  above  half  a  hundredweight, 
with  a  Iparcel  of  twine  or  thread,  a  hatchet,  a 
saw,  and  a  hanuner,  all  which  were  of  great  use 
to  us  afterwards;  especially  the  wax  to  make 
candlM.  Another  trick  I  tried  upon  him,  which 
he  innocently  came  into  also;  his  name  waa 
Ismael,  whom  thev  call  Muley,  or  Holey ;  so  I 
called  to  him,  *  Holey,*  said  I,  *our  patron's  guns 
are  on  board  the  boat,  can  you  not  get  a  little 
powder  and  shot?  it  may  be  we  may  kill  some* 
alcamies*  (fowls  like  our  curlews)  *  for  ourselves, 
for  I  know  he  keeps  the  gunner's  stores  in  the 
ship.*  *Ye&*  says  he,  *ril  bring  some,*  and 
accordinglv  he  brought  a  great  leather  pouch, 
which  held  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powder, 
or  rather  more,  and  another  with  shot,  tnat  had 
five  or  six  pounds,  with  some  bullets,  and  put 
all  into  the  boat;  at  the  same  time  I  had  found 
some  powder  of  my  mastor*s  in  the  great  cabin, 
with  which  I  filled  one  of  the  large  bottles  in 
the  case,  which  was  almost  empty,  pouring  what 
was  in  it  into  another :  and  thus  furnished  with 
everything  needful,  we  sailed  out  of  the  port  to 
fish.  The  castle,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  knew  who  we  were,  and  took  no  notice 
of  us ;  and  we  were  not  above  a  mile  out  of  the 

Sort,  before  we  hauled  in  our  sail,  and  set  us 
own  to  fish.  The  wind  blew  from  N.N.E^ 
which  was  contrary  to  my  desire;  for  had  it 
blown  southerly,  I  had  been  sure  to  have  made 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  least  reached  to  the 
bay  of  Cadiz;  but  my  resolutions  were,  blow 
which  way  it  would,  I  would  be  gone  from  the 
horrid  place  where  I  was,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
fate. 

After  we  had  fished  some  time  and  catched 
nothing,  for  when  I  bad  fish  on  my  hook  I  would 
not  puH  them  up,  that  he  might  not  see  them,  I 
said  to  tiie  Moor, '  This  will  not  do,  our  master 
will  not  be  thus  served;  we  must  stand  farther 
off.'  He  thinking  no  harm,  agreed,  and  being 
in  the  head  of  the  boat,  set  the  sails;  and  as  I 
had  the  heliti,  I  run  the  boat  near  a  league 
farther,  and  then  brought  her  to,  as  if  I  would 
fish;  when,  giving  the  boy  the  helm,  I  stepped 
forward  to  where  the  Moor  was,  and  making  as 
if  I  stooped  for  something  behind  him,  I  took 
him  by  surprise  with  my  arm  under  his  twisr, 
and  tossed  him  clear  overboard  into  the  sea; 
he  rose  immediately,  for  'he  swam  like  a  cork, 
and  called  to  me^  begged  to  be  taken  in,  told  me 
he  would  go  all  the  world  over  with  me.  He 
swam  so  strong  after  the  boat  that  he  would 
have  reached  me  very  quickly,  there  being  but 
little  wind;    upon  which  I  stepped   into  the 


cabin,  and  fetching  one  of  the  fowling-pieces,  I 

S resented  it  at  him  and  told  him  I  nad  done 
im  no  hurt,  and  if  he  would  be  quiet,  I  would 
do  him  none;  ^bnt,'  said  I,  *you  swim  well 
enough  to  reach  the  shore,  and  tne  sea  is  calm ; 
make  the  best  of  vour  way  to  shore  and  I  will 
do  you  no  harm ;  but  if  you  come  near  the  boat, 
I  *11  shoot  vou  through  the  head ;  for  I  am  re- 
solved to  have  my  liberty.*  So  he  turned  him- 
self about,  and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  swimmer. 

I  could  have  been  content  to  have  taken  this 
Moor  with  me  and  have  drowned  the  boy,  but 
there  was  no  venturing  to  trust  him.  When  he 
was  gone  I  turned  to  the  boy,  Avhom  they  called 
Xury,  and  said  to  him,  *Xury,  if  you  will  be 
faithful  to  me  I  will  make  vou  a  sreat  man,  but 
if  you  will  not  stroke  your  utce  to  oe  true  to  me,* 
that  is,  swear  by  Mahomet  and  his  father's  beard, 
*  I  must  throw  you  into  the  sea  toa*  The  boy 
smiled  in  my  face,  and  spoke  so  innocently,  that 
I  could  not  mistrust  him ;  and  swore  to  be  faith- 
ful to  me,  and  go  all  over  the  world  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor  that  was 
swimming,  I  stood  out  directly  to  sea  with  the 
boat,  rather  stretching  to  windward,  that  they 
might  think  me  gone  towards  the  Strait's  mouth 
(as  indeed  any  one  that  had  been  in  their  wits 
must  have  been  supposed  to  do) ;  for  who  would 
have  supposed  we  were  sailed  on  to  the  south- 
ward, to  the  truly  Barbarian  coast,  where  whole 
nations  of  Negroes  were  sure  to  surround  us  with 
their  canoes,  and  d^ti'oy  us;  whore  we  could 
never  once  go  on  shore  but  wo.  should  be  de- 
voured by  savage  beasts,  or  more  merciless 
savages  of  human  kind  ? 

But  as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk  in  tlio  evening,  I 
changed  my  course,  and  steered  dii'ectly  south 
and  by  east,  bending  my  course  a  littie  towards 
the  east,  that  I  might  keep  in  with  the  shore ; 
and  having  a  fair  fresh  galo  of  wind,  and  a 
smooth  quiet  sea,  I  made  such  sail  that  I  believe 
by  the  next  day,  at  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  first  made  the  land,  I  could  not  be  less 
than  150  miles  south  of  Salee ;  quite  bejond  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  king  thereabouts,  for  we  saw  no  people. 

Yet  such  was  the  fright  I  had  taken  at  the 
Moors,  and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had  of 
falling  into  their  hands,  that  I  would  not  stopi 
or  go  on  shore,  or  come  to  an  anchor;  the  wind 
continuing  fair,  till  I  had  sailed  in  that  manner 
five  days;  and  then  the  wind  shifting  to  the' 
southward,  I  concluded  also  that  if  any  of  our 
vessels  were  in  chase  of  me,  they  also  would  now 
give  over ;  so  I  ventured  to  make  to  the  coast,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river, 
I  knew  not  what  or  where ;  neither  what  latitude, 
what  country,  what  nation,  or  what  river.  I 
neither  saw,  nor  desired  to  see,  any  people,  the 
principil  thing  I  wanted  was  fresh  water.  We 
came  into  this  creek  in  the  evening,  resolving  to 
swim  on  shore  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  dis- 
cover the  country ;  but  as  soon  as  it  \7as  quito 
dark,  we  heard  such  dreadful  noises  of  the  bark- 
ing, roaring,  and  howling  of  wild  creatures,  of 
we  knew  not  what  kinds,  that  the  poor  boy  was 
ready  to  die  with  fear,  and  begged  of  me  not  to 

fo  on  shore  till  day ;  *  Well,  Aury,*  said  I,  *  then 
won't,  but  it  may  be  we  may  see  men  by  day, 
whomaybeasbad  tons  as  those  lions.*  *Then 
we  give  them  the  shoot  gun,*  says  Xuty,  laugh- 
ing, *  make  them  run  away  ;*  such  Enghsh  Xury 
spoke  by  conversing  among  us  slaves.  How- 
ever, I  was  glad  to  see  the  boy  so  cheerful,  and  I 
gave  him  a  dram  (out  of  our  patrou*s  case  ol 
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bottles)  to  cheer  him  up.   After  aU,  Xnry^s  advice 
was  good,  and  I  took  it;  we  dropped  our  Utile 
anchor,  and  lay  BtiU  all  night ;  I  say  stUl,  for  we 
slept  none!  for  in  two  or  three  honn  we  saw  Tast 
great  creatures  (we  knew  not  what  to  call  them), 
of  many  sorts,  come  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
ran  into  the   water,  wallowing   and  washing 
tbemselyes  for  the  pleasure  of  cooling'  thom> 
selves  V  and  they  made  such  hideous  howlings 
and  yellings,  that  I  nevisr  indeed  heard  the  like. 
Xury  was  dreadfully  frighted,  and  indeed  so 
was  I  too ;  but  we  were  both  more  frighted  when 
we  heard  one  of  these  mighty  creatures  come 
swimming  towards  our  boat ;  we  could  not  see 
him,  but  we  might  hear  him  by  his  blowing,  to 
be  a  monstrous,  huge,  and  f uncus  beast;  Xury 
said  it  was  a  lion,  and  it  might  be  so  for  aught  I 
know ;  but  poor  Xury  cried  to  me  to  weigh  the 
anchor  and  row  away;  *no,'  sa^s  I,  'Xuiy,  we 
can  slip  our  cable  witn  a  buoy  to  it,  and  go  off  to 
sea,  they  cannot  follow  us  far.*    I  had  no  sooner 
said  so,  but  I  peroeived  the  creature  (whatever  it 
was)  within  two  oars'  length,  which  something 
surprised  me ;  however,  I  immediately  stopped  to 
the  cabin  door,  and  taking  up  my  gun,  nred  at 
him,  upon  which  he  immediately  tamed  about 
and  swam  to  the  shore  again. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrible 
noises,  and  hideous  cries  and  howlings  that  were 
raised,  as  well  upon  the  edge  of  the  shore  as 
higher  within  the  country,  upon  the  noise  or  re- 
port of  the  gun,  a  thing,  I  had  some  reason  to 
believe,  those  creatures  nad  never  heard  before. 
This  convinced  me  that  there  was  no  going  on 
I  shore  for  us  in  the  ni^ht  upon  that  coast ;  and  how 
'  to  venture  on  shore  in  the  day  was  another  ques- 
tion too ;  for  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  savages,  had  been  as  bad  as  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  lions  and  tigen;  at  least  we 
were  equally  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  it 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  obliged  to  go  on, 
shore  somewhere  or  other  for  water,  for  we  had 
not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat ;  when  and  where  to 
get  it  was  the  ]xiint :  Xury  said,  if  I  would  let  him 
go  on  shore  with  one  of  the  jan,  he  would  find  if 
there  was  any  water  and  bring  some  to  me.  I 
asked  him  why  he  would  go  ?  why  I  should  not 
go,  and  he  stoy  in  the  boat  ?  The  boy  answered 
with  so  much  affection  that  he  made  me  love 
him  ever  after.  Says  he,  *If  wild  mans  come, 
they  eat  me,  you  go  away.'  *  Well,  Xury,'  said 
I,  *■  we  will  both  go,  and  if  the  wild  mans  come, 
we  will  kill  them,  they  shall  eat  neither  of  us ;' 
80  I  gave  Xury  a  piece  of  rusk  bread  to  eat,  and 
a  dram  out  of  our  patron's  case  of  bottles,  which 
I  mentioned  before ;  and  we  hauled  in  the  boat 
as  near  the  shore  as  we  thought  was  proper,  and 
so  waded  on  shore,  carrying  nothing  but  our  arms, 
and  two  jars  lor  'water. 

I  did  not  caro  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  boat, 
fearing  the  coming  of  canoes  with  savages  down 
the  river ;  but  the  boy,  seeing  a  low  place  about 
a  mile  up  the  country,  rambled  to  it ;  and,  by  and 
by,  I  saw  him  come  running  towards  me.  I 
thought  he  was  pui'sued  by  some  savage,  or 
frightened  with  some  wild  beast,  and  I  ran  for- 
wards towards  him  to  help  him,  but  when  I 
came  nearer  to  him,  I  saw  something  hanging 
over  his  shouldors,  which  was  a  creature  tliat  he 
had  shot,  like  a  hare,  but  different  in  colour,  and 
lon^^  legs;  however,  we  were  very  glad  of  it, 
and  it  was  very  good  meat ;  but  the  groat  joy 
that  pool'  Xury  came  with,  was  to  tell  me  he 
had  found  good  water  and  seen  no  wild  mans. 

But  we  found  afterwards  that  we  need  not  take 
such  pains  for  water,  for  a  little  higher  up  the 
creek  where  we  were,  wo  found  the  water  fresh 


when  the  tide  was  out,  which  flowed  but  a  little  * 
way  up ;  so  we  filled  our  jars  and  feasted  on  the 
hare  we  had  killed,  and  prepared  to  go  on  our 
way,  having  seen  no  footsteps  of  any  humaji 
creature  in  uiat  part  of  the  country. 

As  X  had  bewi  one  V02rage  to  this  coast  before, 
I  knew  very  well  that  the  islands  of  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  also,  lay  not  far  off 
from  the  coast  But  as  I  had  no  instrumento  to 
take  an  observation  to  know  what  latitude  we 
were  in,  and  did  not  exactly  know,  or  at  least  re* 
member  what  latitude  they  were  in,  I  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  them,  or  when  to  stend  off  to 
sea  towards  them ;  otherwise  I  might  now  easily 
have  found  some  of  these  islands.  But  my  hope 
was,  that  if  I  stood  along  this  coast  till  I  came  to 
that  paxt  where  the  English  tittded,  I  should 
find  some  of  their  vessels  upon  their  usual  desigu 
of  trade,  that  would  relieve  and  take  us  in. 

By  the  best  of  my  calculation,  that  place  where 
I  now  was,  must  be  that  country  which,  lying- 
between  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions 
and  the  Negroes,  lies  waste  and  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept by  will  beaste ;  the  Negroes  having  aban- 
doned it  and  gone  farther  south  for  fear  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  Moors  not  thinking  it  worth 
inhabiting  by  reason  of  ito  barrenness;  and,  in- 
deed, both  forsaking  it  because  of  the  prodigious 
numbers  of  tigers,  lions,  leopards,  and  other 
furious  oreatmnas  which  harbour  there;  so  that 
the  Moors  use  it  for  their  hunting  only,  whera 
they  ^  like  an  army,  two  or  three  thous^d  meu 
at  a  tune ;  and,  indeed,  for  near  a  hundred  miles 
tc^ether  upon  this  coast,  we  saw  nothiuff  but  a 
waste,  uninhabited  country  by  day,  and  heard 
noUiing  but  howlings  and  roaring  of  wild  beasts- 
by  night 

Once  or  twice  in  the  day-time  I  thought  I  saw 
the  Pieo  of  Teneriffe,  being  the  high  top  of  the 
mountaiu  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canaries,  and  had  a^ 
great  mind  to  venture  out,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
thither ;  but  having  tried  t%vice,  I  was  forced  lu 
a^in  by  contrary  winds,  the  sea  also  going  too 
high  for  my  little  vessel,  so  I  resolved  to  pursue 
my  first  design,  and  keep  along  the  shore. 

Several  times  I  was  obliged  to  land  for  fresh 
water  after  we  had  left  this  place ;  and  once  in 
particular,  being  early  in  the  morning,  we  came 
to  an  anchor  under  a  little  point  of  land  which 
was  pretty  high,  and  the  tide  beginning  to  flow, 
we  lay  still  to  go  farther  in ;  Xury,  whose  eyes 
were  more  about  him  than,  it  seems,  mine  were, 
calls  softly  to  me,  and  tells  me  that  we  had  beet 
go  farther  off  the  shore ;  *  for,'  says  he,  *  look, 
yonder  lies  a  dreadful  monster  on  the  side  of  that 
hillock,  fast  asleep :'  I  looked  where  he  pointed, 
and  saw  a  dreadful  monster  indeed,  for  it  was  a. 
terrible  great  lion  that  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
shore,  under  the  shade  of  a  piece  of  the  hill  that 
hung,  as  it  were,  a  little  over  him.  *Xury,'  say» 
L  ^you  shall  go  on  shore  and  kill  him;'  Xuiy 
loo]D»d  frightened,  and  said,  '  Me  kill !  he  eat  me 
at  one  mouth;'  one  mouthful  he  meant  How- 
ever I  said  no  more  to  the  boy,  but  bade  him  lie 
still,  and  I  took  our  biggest  gun,  which  waa 
almost  musket  bore,  and  loaded  it  with  a  good 
charge  of  powder  and  with  two  slugs,  and  laid  it 
down;  then  I  loaded  another  gun  with  two 
bullets,  and  a  third,  for  we  had  throe  pieces,  I 
loaded  witl\  five  smaller  bullets.  I  took  the  best 
aim  I  could  with  the  first  piece,  to  have  shot  hiui 
into  the  bead,  but  he  lay  so,  with  his  leg  raised  a 
little  above  his  nose,  that  the  slugs  hit  his  leg- 
about  the  knee,  and  broke  the  bone.  He  started 
up,  growling  at  fii'st,  but  finding  his  leg  brokit, 
fell  down  again,  and  then  got  up  upon  tlu*ee  le^r^s 
and  gave  the  mo6t  hideous  roar  that  ever  I  heard  \ 


I  was  a  Utile  siirprised  that  I  had  not  hit  him  on 
the  head ;  however,  I  took  up  the  second  piece 
inunediateljf  and  though  he  oegan  to  move  off, 
fired  again,  and  shot  him  into  the  head,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  him  drop*  and  make  but  little 
noise,  bat  lay  struggling  for  life.  Then  Xiny 
took  heart,  and  would  hare  me  let  him  go  on 
shore.  ^Well,  go,'  said  I;  so  the  boy  jumped 
into  the  water,  and  taking  a  little  gun  in  one 
hand,  swam  to  shore  with  the  other  hand,  and 
coming  close  to  the  creature,  put  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece  to  his  ear,  and  shot  him  into  the  head 
again,  which  despatched  him  quite. 

This  was  game,  indeed,  to  us,  but  it  was  no 
food,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  three  chaises 
of  powder  and  shot  upon  a  creature  that  was 
good  for  nothing  to  us.  However,  Xury  said  he 
would  have  some  of  him ;  so  he  comes  on  board, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  hatchet;  *for 
what,  Xury?'  said  I.  *Me  out  off  his  head,' 
said  he.  However,  Xury  could  not  cut  off  his 
head,  but  he  cut  off  a  foot,  and  brought  it  with 
him,  and  it  was  a  monstrous  great  one. 

I  bethought  myself,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
akin  of  him  might  one  way  or  other  ne  of  some 
value  to  us,  and  I  resolved  to  take  off  his  skin  if 
I  could.  60  Xury  and  I  went  to  work  with  him, 
but  Xury  was  much  the  better  workman  at  it, 
for  1  knew  very  ill  how  to  do  it.  Indeed,  it  took 
us  both  up  the  whole  day,  but  at  last  we  got  off 
the  hide  of  him,  and,  spreading  it  on  the  top  of 
our  cabin,  the  sun  effectually  dried  it  in  two 
days'  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to  lie 
upon. 

After  this  stop,  we  made  on  to  the  southward 
continually  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  living  very 
sparing  on  om'  provisions,  which  began  to  abate 
very  much,  and  going  no  oftener  into  the  shore 
than  we  were  obliged  to  for  fresh  water;  my 
design  In  this  was  to  make  the  river  Gambia  or 
Senegal,  that  is  to  say,  anywhere  about  the  Cape 
de  Verd,  where  I  was  in  hopes  to  meet  with 
some  European  ship,  and  if  I  did  not,  I  knew 
not  what  course  I  had  to  take,  but  to  seek  out 
for  the  i^nds,  or  perish  there  among  the  Negroes. 
I  knew  that  all  the  ships  from  Europe  which 
sailed  either  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  to  Brazil, 
or  to  the  East  Indies,  made  this  Cape,  or  those 
islands ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  put  the  whole  of  my 
fortune  upon  this  single  point,  either  that  I  must 
meet  with  novae  ship,  or  must  perish. 

When  I  had  pursued  this  resolution  about  ien 
days  longer,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to  see  that 
the  land  was  inhaMted,  and  in  two  or  three 
places,  as  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  people  stand 
upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us ;  we  could  also  per- 
ceive they  wei*e  quite  black,  and  stark  naked.  I 
was  once  inclinea  to  have  gone  on  shore  to  them ; 
but  Xury  was  my  better  counsellor,  and  said  to 
me,  *■  no  go,  no  go ;'  however,  I  hauled  in  nearer 
the  shore,  that  I  might  talk  to  them,  and  I  found 
they  ran  along  the  shore  by  me  a  good  way ;  I 
observed  they  had  no  weapons  in  their  hands, 
except  one  who  had  a  long  slender  stick,  which 
Xury  said  was  a  lance,  and  that  they  would 
throw  them  a  great  Avay  with  good  aim;  so  I 
kept  at  a  distance,  but  talked  with  them  by  signs 
as  well  as  I  could ;  and  particularly  made  signs 
for  something  to  eat.  They  beckoned  to  me  to 
stop  my  boat,  and  that  they  would  fetch  me  some 
meat;  upQn  this  I  lowered  the  top  of  my  sail 
and  lay  by,  and  two  of  them  ran  up  into  the 
country,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  came 
back  and  brought  with  them  two  pieces  of  dry 
flesh  and  some  com,  such  as  is  the  produce  of 
their  country,  but  we  neither  knew  what  the 
one  or  the  other  was ;  however,  we  were  willing 


to  accept  it ;  but  how  to  come  at  it  was  our  next 
dispute,  for  I  was  not  for  venturing  on  shore  ta 
them,  and  they  were  as  much  afraid  of  us ;  but 
they  took  a  safe  way  for  us  all,  for  they  brought 
it  to  the  shore  and  laid  it  down,  and  went  and 
stood  a  great  way  off  till  we  fetched  it  on  board, 
and  then  came  <dose  to  us  again. 

We  made  signs  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we  had; 
nothing  to  make  them  amends ;  but  an  opportu- 
nity offered  that  very  instant  to  oblige  them 
wouderiully,  for  while  we  were  lying  by  the 
shore,  came  two  mighty  creatures,  one  pursuing 
the  other,  (as  we  took  it)  with  great  fuxy,  from 
the  mountains  towards  the  soa;  whether  it  was 
the  male  pursuing  the  female,  or  whether  they 
were  in  sport  or  m  rage,  we  could  not  tell,  any 
more  than  we  could  tell  whether  it  was  usual  or 
strange,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  latter;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  those  ravenous  creatures  seldom 
appear  but  in  the  night ;  and,  in  the  second  place,, 
we  found  the  people  terribly  frighted,  especially 
the  women.  The  man  that  had  the  lance  or  dart^ 
did  not  fly  from  them,  but  the  rest  did.  How- 
ever, as  the  two  creatures  ran  directly  into  the* 
water,  they  did  not  seem  to  offer  to  fall  upon  any 
of  the  Negroes,  but  plunged  themselves  mto  the 
sea,  and  swam  about,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
their  diversion;  at  last,  one  of  them  heg^XL  to 
come  nearer  our  boat  than  at  first  I  expected, 
but  I  lay  ready  for  him,  for  I  had  loaded  my 
gun  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  bade  Xury 
load  both  the  others ;  as  soon  as  he  came  fairly 
within  my  reach,  I  fired,  and  shot  him  directly 
into  the  head;  immediately  he  sank  down  into- 
the  water,  but  rose  instantly,  and  plunged  up 
and  down,  as  if  he  was  struggling  for  lue,  and 
so  indeed  he  was.  He  immediately  made  to  the- 
shore ;  but  between  the  wound,  which  was  hiS' 
mortal  hurt,  and  the  strangling  of  the  water,  he 
died  just  before  he  reached  the  shore. 

It  IS  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment 
of  these  poor  creatures  at  the  noise  and  the  fire- 
of  my  ffun ;  some  of  them  were  even  ready  to- 
die  for  fcMT,  and  fell  down  as  dead  with  the  very* 
terror.    But  when  they  saw  the  ci'eature  dead, 
and  sunk  in  the  water,  and  that  I  made  signs  to^ 
them  to  com«  to  the  shore,  they  took  heait  and 
came  to  the  shore,  and  beoan  to  search  for  the 
creature.    I  found  him  by  his  blood  staining  the 
water^  and  by  the  help  of  a  rope,  which  I  slung 
round  him,  and  gave  the  Negroes  to  haul,  they 
drag^d  him  on  shore,  and  foimd  that  it  was  a 
most  curious  leopard,  spotted  and  fine  to  an  ad- 
mirable degree,  and  the  Negroes  held  up  their - 
hands  with  admiration  to  think  ^hat  it  was  I 
had  killed  him  with. 

The  other  creature,  frighted  with  the  fiash 
of  fire  and  the  noise  of  the  gun,  swam  on  shore, 
and  ran  up  directly  to  the  mountains  from  whence 
they  came,  nor  could  I,  at  that  distance,  know 
what  it  was.  I  found  quiddy  the  Negroes  were 
for  eating  the  flesh  of^this  creatmre,  so  I  was 
willing  to  have  them  take  it  as  a  favour  from 
me,  which,  when  I  made  signs  to  them  that  they 
might  take  him,  they  were  very  thankful  for. 
Immediately  they  fell  to  work  with  him,  and- 
though  they  had  no  knife,  yet  with  a  sharpened 
piece  of  wood  they  took  off  his  skin  as  readily, 
and  much  more  readily,  tlian  we  could  have  done 
with  a  knife.  They  offered  me  some  of  the  flosb, 
which  I  declined,  making  as  if  I  would  give  it. 
them,  but  made  signs  for  the  skin,  which  they 
■gave  me  very  freely,  and  brought  me  a  great 
deal  more  of  their  provision,  which,  though  I 
did  not  understand,  yet  I  accepted ;  then  I  made 
signs  to  them  for  some  water,  and  held  out  one 
of  my  jars  to  them,  turning  it  bottom  upwards 
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to  show  that  it  was  empty,  aod  that  I  wanted  to 
have  it  filled.  They  called  immediately  to  som<« 
of  their  friends,  and  there  came  two  women,  and 
brought  a  grea.t  veesel  made  of  earth,  and  burnt) 
as  I  suppose,  in  the  sun ;  this  they  set  down  to 
me  as  before,  and  I  sent  jCury  on  shore  with  my 
jars,  and  filled  them  all  three.  The  women  were 
4UB  stark  naked  as  the  men. 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots  and  com,  such 
.«s  it  was,  and  water,  and  leaviug  my  friendly 
Negroes,  I  made  forward  for  about  eleven  days 
more  without  offering  to  go  near  the  shore,  till 
I  saw  the  land  run  out  a  great  length  into  the 
■eea  at  about  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues 
before  me,  and  the  sea  being  very  calm,  I  kept 
rft  lai^  offiog  to  make  this  point;  at  length, 
doubling  the  point  at  about  two  leagues  from 
the  land,  I  saw  plainly  land  on  the  other  side  to 
seaward ;  then  i  concluded,  as  it  was  most  cer- 
tain indeed,  that  this  was  the  Gape  de  Yerd,  and 
those  the  islands  called,  from  tnence,  Oape  de 
Verd  Islands.  However,  thev  were  at  a  great 
distance,  and  I  could  not  well  tell  what  1  had 
best  to  do,  for  if  I  should  be  taken  with  a  fresh 
'Of  wind,  I  might  neither  reach  one  nor  the  other. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  I  was  very  pensive,  I 
•etepped  into  the  caoin  and  sat  me  down,  Xury 
having  the  helm,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  bny 
cried  out,  *  Kaster,  master,  a  ship  with  a  sail  f* 
And  the  foolish  boy  was  frighted  out  of  his 
wits,  thinking  it  must  needs  be  some  of  his 
master's  ships  sent  to  pursue  us,  when  I  knew 
we  were  gotten  far  enough  out  of  their  reach. 
I  jumped  out  of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  saw 
not  only  the  ship,  but  what  she  was,  viz.  that 
It  was  a  Portuguese  ship,  and,  as  I  thought,  was 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Quinea  for  Negroes.  But 
when  I  observed  the  course  she  steered,  I  was 
Aoon  convinced  they  were  bound  some  other 
way,  and  did  not  design  to  come  any  nearer  to 
the  shore ;  upon  which  I  stretched  out  to  sea  as 
much  as  I  could,  resolving  to  speak  with  them  if 
possible. 

With  all  the  sail  1  could  make,  I  found  I  should 
not  be  able  to  come  in  their  way,  but  that  they 
would  be  gone  by  before  I  could  make  any  signal 
to  them ;  but  after  I  had  Crowded  to  the  utmost, 
«nd  began  to  despair,  they,  it  seems,  saw  me  b^ 
the  help  of  their  perspective  gXasses,  and  that  it 
was  some  European  boat,  which,  as  they  supposed^ 
must  belong  to  some  ship  that  was  lost,  so  they 
shortened  sail  to  let  me  come  up.  I  was  encour- 
aged with  this,  and  as  I  had  my  patron's  ensign 
on  board,  I  made  a  waft  of  it  to  them  for  a  signd 
-of  distress,  and  filed  a  gun,  both  which  thev  saw, 
for  they  told  me  they  saw  the  smoke  though 
they  did  not  hear  the  gun ;  upon  these  signals, 
they  very  kindly  brought  to,  and  lay  by  for  me, 
-and  in  about  three  houn*  time  I  came  up  with 
rthem. 

They  asked  me  what  I  was  in  Portuguese. 
i«nd  in  Spanish,  and  in  French,  but  I  understood 
none  of  them;  but  at  last  a  Scots  sailor,  who 
was  on  board,  called  to  me^  and  I  answered  him, 
«nd  told  him  I  was  an  Englishman,  that  I  had 
made  my  escape  out  of  slavery  from  the  Moors 
at  Sallee;  then  they  bade  me  come  on  board, 
4md  very  kindly  took  me  in,  and  all  my  goods. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  me,  that  any 
«ne  will  believe,  that  I  was  thus  delivered,  as  I 
'esteemed  it,  from  such  a  miserable  and  almost 
ihopeless  condition  as  I  was  in,  and  I  immediately 
•offered  all  I  had  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  a 
^return  for  my  deliverance;  but  he  generously 
told  me  he  would  take  nothing  from  me,  but 
that  all  I  had  should  be  delivered  safe  to  me 
-when  I  came  to  the  Brazils;  *for,*  says  he,  *I 


have  saved  your  life  ou  no  other  terms  than  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  saved  myself,  and  it  ma^, 
one  thne  or  other,  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  same  condition ;  besides,*  said  he,  *  when  I 
carry  you  to  the  Brazils,  so  great  a  way  from 
your  own  country,  if  I  should  take  from  you 
what  you  have,  you  will  be  starved  there,  and 
then  I  only  take  away  that  life  I  have  given. 
No,  no,  Seignor  Inglese,'  says  he  QIt,  English- 
man), *I  will  carry  you  thither  in  charity,  and 
those  things  will  help  you  to  buy  your  subsis- 
tence tiiere,  and  your  passage  home  again.* 

As  he  was  charitable  in  this  proposal,  so  he  was 
just  in  the  performance  to  a  tittle,  for  he  ordered 
the  seamen  that  none  should  offer  to  touch  any- 
thing I  had ;  then  he  took  everything  into  hu 
own  possession,  and  gave  me  back  an  exact  in- 
ventory of  them,  that  I  might  have  them,  even 
so  much  as  my  three  earthen  jars. 

As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
that  he  saw,  and  told  me  he  would  buy  it  of  me  for 
the  ship's  use,  and  asked  me  what  I  would  have 
for  it  ?  I  told  him  he  had  been  so  generous  to 
me  in  everyUdng,  that  I  could  not  oner  to  make 
any  price  of  the  boat,  bat  left  it  entirely  to  him, 
upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note 
of  hand  to  pay  me  80  pieces  of  eight  for  it 
at  Brazil,  and  when  it  came  there,  u  any  one 
offered  to  give  more,  he  would  make  it  up.  He 
offered  me  also  60  pieces  of  eight  more  for  my 
boy  Xury,  which  I  was  loath  to  take,  not  that 
I  was  not  willing  to  let  the  captain  have  him, 
but  I  wns  very  loath  to  sell  the  poor  boy's  liberty, 
who  had  assisted  me  so  faithfully  in  procuring 
my  own.  However,  when  I  let  him  know  my 
reason,  he  owned  it  to  be  just,  and  offered  me 
this  medium,  that  he  would  give  the  boy  an  ob- 
]i£;ation  to  set  him  free  in  tea  years,  if  he  turned 
Christian ;  upon  this,  and  Xury  saying  he  was 
willing  to  go  to  him,  I  let  the  captain  have 
him. 

We  had  a  very  good  voyage  to  the  Brazils, 
and  arrived  in  the  Bay  de  Todos  los  Santos,  or 
All  Saints'  Bay,  in  about  twenty-two  dMrs  after. 
And  now  I  was  once  more  dwvered  from  the 
most  miserable  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  what 
to  do  next  with  myself  I  was  now  to  consider. 

The  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave  mci, 
I  can  never  enough  remember;  he  would  take 
nothing  of  me  for  my  passage,  gave  me  twenty 
ducats  for  the  leopard*s  skin,  and  forty  for  the 
lion's  skin  which  I  had  in  my  boat,  and  caused 
everything  I  had  in  the  ship  to  be  punctually 
delivered  me,  and  what  I  was  willing  to  sell  he 
bought,  such  as  the  case  of  bottles,  two  of  my 

ins,  and  a  piece  of  the  lump  of  bees-wax,  for 

had  made  candles  of  the  rest;  in  a  word,  I 
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made  about  220  pieces  of  eight  of  all  my  caivo, 
and  with  this  stock  I  went  on  shore  in  uia 
Brazils. 

I  had  not  been  long  here,  but  being  recom- 
mended to  the  house  of  a  good  honest  man  like 
himself,  who  had  an  ingenio  as  they  call  ft, 
that  is,  a  plimtation  and  a  sugar-house;  I  lived 
with  him  some  time,  and  acquainted  myself,  by 
that  means,  with  the  manner  of  their  planting 
and  making  of  sugar ;  and  seeing  how  well  the 

flanters  lived,  and  how  they  grew  rich  suddenly, 
resolved,  if  I  could  get  licence  to  settle  there,  I 
would  turn  planter  among  them,  resolving  in 
the  meantime  to  find  out  some  way  to  get  my 
money,  which  I  had  left  in  London,  remitted  to 
me.  To  this  purpose,  getting  a  kind  of  a  letter  of 
naturalisation,  I  purchased  as  much  land  that 
was  uncured  as  my  money  would  reach,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  my  plantation  and  settlement, 
and  such  a  one  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  stock 
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which  I  proposed  to  myself   to  receive  from 
England. 

1  had  a  neighboiir,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon, 
but  bom  of  English  parents,  whose  name  was 
Wells,  and  in  much  such  eircumstanoes  as  I  was. 
I  call  him  my  neighbour,  because  his  plantation 
lay  next  to  mine,  and  we  went  on  very  sociably 
together.  My  stock  was  but  low,  as  well  as  his ; 
and  we  rather  planted  for  food  than  anything 
else,  for  about  two  years.  However,  we  began 
to  increase,  and  our  land  began  to  come  into 
order ;  so  tnat  the  third  year  we  planted  some 
tobacco,  and  made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of 
ground  ready  for  planting  canes  in  the  year  to 
come;  but  we  both  wanted  help;  and  now  I 
found,  more  than  before,  I  had  done  wrong  in 
parting  with  my  boy  Xury. 

But,  alas !  for  me  to  do  ^vrong  that  never  did 
righ^  was  no  great  wonder:  I  had  no  remedy 
but  to  go  on;  I  had  ^t  into  an  employment 
quite  remote  to  my  genius,  and  directl^r  contrary 
to  the  life  I  delighted  in,  and  for  which  I  for- 
sook my  father*8  house,  and  broke  through  all 
his  good  advice;  nay,  I  w^as  coming  into  the 
verv  middle  station,  or  upper  degi'ee  of  low  life, 
which  my  father  advised  me  to  before;  and 
which,  if  I  resolved  to  go  on  with,  I  might  as 
well  have  stayed  at  home,  and  never  have  fatigued 
myself  in  the  world  as  I  had  done ;  and  I  used 
often  to  say  to  myself,  I  could  have  done  this  as 
well  in  England,  among  my  friends,  as  have 
gone  5000  miles  off,  to  do  it  among  strangers 
and  savages  in  a  wilderness,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of  the 
world  that  had  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 

In  this  manner  I  used  to  look  upon  my  con- 
dition with  the  utmost  regret.  I  had  nobody  to 
converse  with  but  now  and  then  this  neighbour ; 
no  work  to  be  done,  but  by  the  labour  of  my 
hands ;  and  I  used  to  sav,  I  lived  just  like  a  man 
cast  away  upon  some  aesolate  island,  that  had 
nobody  there  but  himself.  But  how  just  has  it 
been,  and  how  should  all  men  reflect,  that,  when 
they  compare  their  present  conditions  with  others 
that  are  worse,  Heaven  may  oblige  them  to  make 
the  exchange,  and  be  oonvincedf  of  their  former 
felicity  by  their  experience:  I  say,  how  just  has 
it  been,  that  the  truly  solitary  life  I  reflected  on, 
in  an  island  of  mere  desolation,  should  be  mv 
lot,  who  had  so  often  unjustly  compared  it  with 
the  life  which  I  then  led,  in  which,  had  I  con- 
tinued, I  had,  in  all  probability,  been  exceeding 
prosperous  and  rich. 

•  I  was,  in  some  degree,  settled  in  my  measures 
for  carrving  on  the  plantation,  before  ray  kind 
friend  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  took  me  up 
at  sea,  went  back ;  for  the  ship  remained  there 
in  providing  his  lading,  and  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  near  three  months,  when  telBng  him 
what  little  stock  I  had  left  behind  me  in  lion- 
don,  he  gave  me  this  friendly  and  sincere  advice ; 
^Seignor  Inglese,'  sa^s  he,  for  so  he  always 
called  me,  *if  you  will  give  me  letters,  and  a 
procuration  here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to 
the  person  who  has  your  money  in  London,  to 
sena  your  effects  to  Lisbon,  to  such  persons  as 
I  shall  direct,  and  in  such  goods  as  are  proper 
for  this  country,  I  will  bring  you  the  produce 
of  them,  God  willing^  at  my  return ;  but  since 
human  affairs  are  all  subject  to  changes  and 
disasters,  I  would  have  you  give  orders  but  for 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which,  vou  say,  is 
half  your  stock,  and  let  the  hazard  be  run  for 
the  first ;  so  that,  if  it  come  safcL  you  may  order 
the  rest  the  same  way;  and,  if  it  miscarry,  you 
may  have  the  other  half  to  have  recourse  to  for 
your  supply.* 


This  was  so  wholesome  advice,  and  looked  so 
friendly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced  it 
was  the  best  course  I  could  take;  so  I  accord- 
ingly prepared  letters  to  the  gentlewoman  with 
whom  1  had  left  my  money,  and  a  procuration 
to  the  Portuguese  captain,  as  he  desired. 

I  wrote  the  English  captain's  widow  a  full 
account  of  all  my  adventures,  my  slavery,  escape, 
and  how  I  had  met  with  the  Portuguese  captain 
at  sea,  the  humanity  of  his  behaviour,  and  in  what 
condition  I  was  now  in,  with  all  other  necessary 
directions  for  my  supply ;  and  when  this  honest 
captain  came  to  Lisbon,  he  found  means,  by 
some  of  the  English  merchants  there,  to  send 
over  not  the  order  only,  but  a  full  account  of 
my  story  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who  repre- 
sented it  effectually  to  her ;  whereupon  she  not 
onlv  delivered  the  money,  but  out  of  her  oym 
pocket  sent  the  Portuguese  captain  a  very  hand- 
some present  for  his  humanity  and  charity  to 


me. 


The  merchant  in  London,  vesting  this  hun- 
dred pounds  in  English  goods,  such  as  the  captain 
had  written  for,  sent  them  directly  to  him  at 
Lisbon,  and  he  brought  them  all  safe  to  me  to 
the  Brazils ;  among  which,  without  my  direction 
(for  I  was  too  young  in  my  business  to  think  of 
them),  he  had  taken  care  to  have  all  sorts  of 
tools,  iron  work,  and  utensils  necessary  for  my 
plantation,  and  which  were  of  great  use  to  me. 

When  this  cargo  arrived,  I  thought  my  fortune 
made,  for  I  was  surprised  with  ]o-f  of  it ;  and 
my  good  steward,  the  captain,  had  laid  out  the 
five  pounds,  which  my  friend  had  sent  him  for 
a  present  for  himself,  to  purchase  and  bring  me 
over  a  sei*vant  under  bona  for  six  years*  service,, 
and  would  not  accept  of  any  consideration,  ex- 
cept a  little  tobacco,  which  I  would  have  him 
accept,  being  of  my  own  produce. 

Neither  was  this  all ;  but  my  goods  being  all 
English  manufactures,  such  as  cloth,  stuffs,  baize, 
and  things  particularly  valuable  and  desirable 
in  the  coun^,  I  found  means  to  sell  them  to 
a  very  great  advantage ;  so  that  I  might  sav  I 
had  more  than  four  times  the  value  of  my  flrst 
cargo,  and  was  now  infinitely  beyond  my  poor 
neighbour,  I  mean  in  the  advancement  of  my 
plantation;  for  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  bought 
me  a  Negro  slave,  and  a  European  servant  alsov 
I  mean  another  besides  that  which  the  captain 
brought  me  from  Lisbon. 

But  as  abused  prosperity  is  oftentimes  made- 
the  very  means  of  our  greatest  adversity,  so  wa» 
it  with  me.  I  went  on  the  next  ^ear  with  groat 
success  in  my  plantation :  I  raised  fifty  great 
rolls  of  tobacco  on  my  own  ground,  more  than 
I  had  disposed  of  for  necessaries  among  my 
neighbours ;  and  these  fifty  rolls,  heaskg  each  of 
above  a  cwt,  were  well  cured,  and  laid  by 
against  the  return  of  the  fieet  from  Lisbon.. 
And  now.  increasing' in  business  and  in  wealth, 
mv  head  began  to  be  full  of  projects  and  under- 
takings beyond  my  reach ;  sucn  as  are.  Indeed,, 
often  the  ruin  of  the  best  heads  in  business. 

Had  I  continued  in  the  station  I  was  now  in, 
I  had  room  for  all  the  happy  things  to  have  yet 
befallen  me,  for  which  my  father  so  earnestlv 
recommended  a  quiet  retired  life,  and  of  which 
he  had  so  sensibly  described  the  middle  station  of 
life  to  be  full  of ;  but  other  things  attended  me, 
and  I  was  still  to  be  the  wilful  agent  of  all  my 
own  miseries ;  and,  particularly,  to  increase  my 
fault  and  double  the  refiections  upon  myself, 
which  in  mx  future  sorrows  I  should  nave  leisure 
to  make,  all  these  miscairiages  were  procured 
}ay  my  apparent  obstinate  adhering  to  my  foolish 
inclination  of  wandering  about,  and  pursuing. 
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thftt  inclination,  in  contradiction  to  the  clearest 
views  of  doing  myself  good  in  a  fair  and  plain 
^pnrsnit  of  those  prospects  and  those  meaeares 
of  life,  which  nature  and  providence  ooncorrBd 
4o  preeent  me  with,  and  to  make  my  dnty. 

As  I  had  once  done  thus  in  my  breaking  away 
from  my  paienta,  so  I  oonld  not  be  content  now. 
but  I  most  go  and  Ijaave  the  happy  view  I  had 
of  being  a  nch  and  thriving  man  in  my  new 
plantatfon,  only  to  pnnue  a  rash  and  immo- 
derate decire  of  rising  faster  than  the  natare  of 
the  thing  admitted ;  and  thus  I  cast  mysdif  down 
again  into  the  deepest  gnlf  <A  human  misery  that 
«ver  man  f eU  into,  or  perhaps  could  be  oonsiatent 
with  life  and  a  state  of  health  in  the  worid. 

To  comes  ^^i  ^7  i^^  degrees,  to  the  pax^ 
ticnhurs  of  this  part  of  my  story;  you  may 
suppose  that  having  now  lived  almost  four 
yean  in  the  Brazils^  and  beginning  to  thrive  and 
prosper  very  well  upon  my  plantation,  I  had  not 
only  learned  the  language,  but  had  contracted 
aoqnaintanoe  and  friendship  among  my  feUow- 
phmten,  as  well  as  among  the  merchants  at  St. 
BaJvador,  which  was  our  port ;  and  that,  in  my 
discourses  among  them,  t  had  frequently  given 
them  an  account  of  my  two  voyages  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  the  manner  of  trading  with  the  Negroes 
there,  and  how  easy  it  was  to  purchase  upon  the 
coast  for  triHes,  such  as  beads,  toys,  knives,  scis- 
sors, hatchets,  bits  of  gloss,  and  the  like,  not 
only  gold  dust,  Guinea  grains,  elephants*  teeth, 
etCL,  but  Negroes,  for  the  service  of  the  Brazils, 
in  great  numbers. 

They  listened  always  very  attentively  to  my 
discourses  on  these  heads,  but  esnedally  to  that 
part  which  related  to  the  buying  Negroes,  which 
was  a  trade,  at  that  time,  not  only  not  fkr  entered 
into,  but,  as  far  as  it  was,  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  asdento^  or  permission  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  engrossed  in  the  public, 
so  that  few  Negroes  were  bought,  and  those  ex- 
cessive dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  some 
merchants  and  planters  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
talking  of  those  things  very  earnestly,  three  of 
them  came  to  me  the  next  morning,  and  told  me 
they  had  been  musing  very  mach  upon  what  I 
had  discoursed  with  them  of,  the  last  night,  and 
they  came  to  make  a  secret  proposal  to  me ;  and 
i^ter  enjoining  me  secrecy,  they  told  me  that 
thoy  had  a  mind  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  go  to  Guinea, 
that  they  had  all  plantations  as  well  ob  I,  and 
were  straitened  for  nothing  so  much  as  servants ; 
that  as  it  was  a  trade  that  could  not  be  carried 
on,  because  they  could  not  publicly  sell  the 
Negroes  when  they  came  home,  so  they  desired 
to  make  but  one  voyage,  to  bring  the  Negroes  on 
shore  privately,  and  divide  them  among  their 
own  plantations ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  question 
was,  whether  I  would  go  their  supercargo  in  the 
ship,  to  manage  the  trading  part  upon  the  coast 
of  Guinea  ?  And  they  offered  me  that  I  should 
have  my  equal  share  of  the  Negroes,  without 
providing  any  part  of  the  stock. 

This  was  a  fair  proposal,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  it  been  nutde  to  any  one  that  had  not  had 
a  settlement  and  plantation  of  his  own  to  look 
after,  which  was  in  a  fair  way  of  comine  to  be 
very  considerable,  and  with  a  good  stock  upon 
it  But  for  me,  that  was  thus  entered  and  estab- 
lished, and  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  as  I  had 
b^pin,  for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  to  have 
sent  for  the  other  hundred  pounds  from  England, 
and  who,  in  that  time  ana  with  that  little  addi- 
tion, could  scarce  have  failed  of  being  worth 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  that 
increasing  too ;  for  me  to  think  of  snob  a  voyage^ 


was  the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  mau 
in  such  circumstances  could  be  ^lilty  of. 

But  I,  that  was  bom  to  be  my  own  destroyer, 
oould  no  more  resist  the  offer  than  I  could  re- 
strain my  first  rambling  designs,  when  my 
father's  good  counsel  was  lost  upon  me.  In  .a 
word,  I  told  them  I  would  go  witn  all  my  heart, 
if  they  would  undertake  to  look  after  my  plan- 
tation in  my  absenoa,  and  would  dispose  of  it  to 
such  as  I  should  direct,  if  I  miscarried.  This 
they  all  engaged  to  do,  and  entered  into  writings 
or  covenants  to  do  so:  and  I  made  a  formal 
wUl,  disposing  of  mv  plantation  and  effects,  in 
case  of  my  death,  making  the  captain  of  the  ship 
that  had  saved  my  life  as  before,  my  universal 
heir;  but  obliging  him  td  dispose  of  my  effects, 

05  I  had  directed  in  my  wQi,  one-half  of  the 
produce  being  to  himself,  and  the  other  to  be 
shipped  to  England. 

In  short,  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  pre- 
serve my  effects,  and  keep  up  my  plantation : 
had  I  used  half  as  much  pradenoe  to  have  looked 
into  my  own  interest,  and  have  made  a  judg- 
ment of  what  I  ought  to  have  done  and  not  to 
liave  done,  I  had  certainly  never  gone  awav 
from  so  prosperous  an  undertaking,  leaving  all 
the  probable  views  of  a  thriving  circumstance, 
and  gone  upon  a  voyage  to  sea,  attended  witb 
all  its  common  hazards ;  to  say  nothing  of  ^e 
reasons  I  had  to  expect  particular  misfortunes 
to  myself. 

Bat  I  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the 
dictates  of  my  fancy,  rather  than  my  reason: 
and,  accordingly,  the  ship  being  fitted  out,  and 
the  cargo  furnished,  and  all  tmngs  done  as  by 
agreement,  by  my  partners  in  the  voyage,  I 
went  on  board  in  an  evil  hour,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember 1659,  being  the  same  day  eight  year 
that  I  went  from  my  father  and  mother  at  Hull, 
in  order  to  act  the  i*ebel  to  their  authority,  and 
the  fool  to  my  own  interest. 

Our  ship  was  about  120  tons  burthen,  carried 

6  guns  and  14  men,  besides  the  master,  his  boy, 
and  myself ;  we  had  on  boai*d  no  laige  cargo  of 
goods,  except  of  such  toys  as  weie  fit  for  our 
tzade  with  the  Negroes,  such  as  beads,  bits  of 
glass,  shells,  and  odd  trifies,  especially  little 
looking-glasses,  knives,  scissors,  hatchets,  and 
the  like. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  board  we  set  sail, 
standing  away  to  the  northward  upon  our 
own  coast,  with  design  to  stretch  over  for  the 
African  coast,  when  thej  came  about  10  or  12 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  which,  it  seems;, 
was  the  manner  of  their  course  in  those  days. 
We  had  very  good  weather,  only  excessive  hot, 
all  the  way  upon  our  own  coast,  till  we  came 
the  height  of  Cape  St  Agostino,  from  whence, 
keeping  farther  off  at  sea,  we  lost  sight  of  land, 
and  steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the  isle  Fer- 
nando de  Noronha,  holding  our  course  N.E.  by 
N.,  and  leaving  those  islra  on  the  east  In 
this  course  we  passed  the  line  in  about  12  days' 
time,  and  were,  by  our  last  observalion,  in  7 
degrees  22  minutes  northern  latitude,  when  a 
violent  tornado  or  huiricaue  took  us  quite  out  of 
oar  knowledge;  it  began  from  the  south-east, 
came  about  to  the  north-west,  and  then  settled 
into  the  north-east,  from  whence  it  blew  in  such 
a  terrible  manner,  that  for  twelve  days  together 
we  could  do  nothing  but  drive,  and,  scadding 
away  before  i^  let  it  carry  us  whither  ever  fate 
and  the  fury  of  the  winds  directed ;  and  during 
these  12  days,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  expected 
eveiy  day  to  be  swallowed  up,  nor,  indeed,  did 
any  in  the  ship  expect  to  save  their  lives. 

In  this  distress,  we  had,  besides  the  terror  of 
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the  storm,  one  ol  Qor  man  died  of  the  oalentare, 
«nd  one  man  and  the  boy  washed  overboard; 
■aboot  the  12th  day,  the  weather  abating  a  little, 
the  master  made  an  observation  as  well  as  he 
•oould,  and  fonnd  that  he  was  in  abont  11  degrees 
north  latitude,  bnt  that  he  was  22  d^pnes  of 
longitude  diffeienoe,  west  from  Gape  St.  Agos- 
tino ;  BO  that  be  found  he  was  gotten  upon  the 
eoast  <rf  Guiana,  or  the  north  part  of  Biasil, 
beyond  the  liver  Amaisans,  towards  that  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  commonly  called  the  Great  Biver, 
4knd  began  to  consult  with  me  what  course  he 
should  take,  for  tiie  ship  was  leaky  and  very  much 
-disabled,  and  he  was  going  directly  back  to  the 
«>ast  of  Braail. 

I  was  positively  ^jsinst  that,  and  looking 
over  the  charts  of  the  searooast  of  America  with 
him.  we  oonduded  there  was  no  inhabited  coun- 
try zor  us  to  have  recour^  to,  till  we  came  within 
ilie  dvole  ol  the  Ganribee  Islands,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  stand  away  for  Barbadoes ;  which, 
by  keeping  off  to  sea^  to  avoid  the  indraft  of  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  Mexico,  we  might  etsily  perform, 
as  we  hoped.  In  about  fifteen  days'  sail,  whei'eas 
we  could  not  possibly  make  our  voyage  to  the 
<3oa8t  of  Africa  without  some  assistance,  both  to 
our  ship  and  ourselves. 

With  this  design  we  changed  our  course,  and 
steered  away  N.W.  \fj  W^  in  order  to  reach 
some  of  our  English  islands,  where  I  hoped  for 
relief;  but  our  voyage  was  otherwise  deter' 
mined,  for  being  in  the  latitude  of  12  degrees  18 
minutes,  a  second  storm  came  upon  us,  which 
carried  us  away  with  the  same  impetuosity 
westward,  and  drove  us  so  out  of  the  very  way  of 
all  human  commerce,  that  had  all  our  lives  been 
saved,  as  to  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  savages  than  ever  return- 
ing to  our  own  country. 

In  this  distress,  the  wind  still  blowing  very 
hard,  one  of  our  men,  early  in  the  morning, 
ei'iea  out,  Land!  and  we  had  no  sooner  run  out 
of  the  cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
whereabouts  in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship 
struck  upon  a  sand,  and  in  a  moment,  her  mo- 
tion being  60  stopped,  the  sea  broke  over  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  expected  we  should  all 
have  perished  immediately,  and  we  were  imme- 
diately driven  into  our  close  quarters,  to  shelter 
us  from  the  very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea- 
It  is  not  eecn^  for  any  one,  who  has  not  been 
in  the  like  condition,  to  describe  or  conceive  the 
consternation  of  men  in  such  circumstances :  we 
knew  nothing  where  we  were,  or  upon  what  land 
it  was  we  were  driven,  whether  an  island  or  tiie 
main,  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited ;  and 
as  the  rage  of  the  wind  was  still  great,  though 
rather  less"  than  at  first,  we  could  not  so  much  as 
hope  to  have  the  ship  hold  many  minutes  with- 
out breaking  in  pieces,  unless  the  winds  by  a 
kind  of  miracle  should  immediately  turn  about. 
In  a  word,  we  sat  looking  upon  one  another,  and 
expecting  death  every  moment,  and  every  man 
acdnflf  accordingly,  as  preparing  for  another 
world,  for  there  was  little  or  nothing  more  for 
us  to  do  in  this;  that  which  was  our  present 
comfort,  and  HI  the  comfort  we  had,  was,  that 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  ship  did  not 
break  yet,  and  that  the  master  said  the  wind 
began  to  abate. 

Now,  though  we  thought  that  the  wind  did  a 
little  abate^  yet  the  ship  having  thus  struck  upon 
the  sand,  and  sticking  too  fast  for  us  to  expect 
her  getting  off,  we  were  in^a  dreadful  condition 
indeed,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of 
saving  our  lives  as  well  as  we  could ;  we  had  a 
boat  at  our  stem  just  before  the  storm,  but  she 


was  first  staved  by  dashing  against  the  ship's 
rudder,  and  in  the  next  place  she  broke  away, 
and  either  sunk,  or  was  driven  off  to  sea,  so 
there  was  no  hope  from  her;  we  had  another 
boat  on  board,  but  how  to  get  her  off  into  the 
sea  was  a  doubtful  thing;  however,  there  was 
no  room  to  debate,  for  we  fancied  the  ship  would 
break  in  pieces  every  minute,,  and  some  told  us 
she  was  actually  broken  already. 

In  this  distress,  the  mate  of  our  vessel  lays 
hold  of  the  boat,  and  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of 
the  men,  they  got  her  slung  over  the  ship's  side, ' 
and  getting  all  into  her,  let  go,  and  committed 
ourselves,  Deing  eleven  in  number,  to  Grod's 
mercy  and  the  wild  sea ;  for  though  the  storm 
was  abated  considerably,  yet  the  sea  went  dread- 
fully high  upon  the  shore,  and  might  be  well 
called  dm  wild  aee^  as  the  Butch  call  the  sea  in  a 
storm. 

And  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  indeed ; 
for  we  all  saw  plainly,  that  the  sea  went  so  high 
that  the  boat  could  not  live,  and  that  we  should 
be  inevitably  drowned.  As  to  nuJdng  sail,  we 
liad  none,  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we  luLve  done 
anything  with  it ;  so  we  worked  at  the  oar  to- 
wards the  land,  Uiough  with  heavy  hearts,  like 
men  going  to  execution;  for  we  all  know,  that 
when  the  boat  came  nearer  the  shore,  she 
would  be  dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces  by  the 
breach  of  the  sea.  However,  we  committed  our 
souls  to  God  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and 
the  wind  driving  us  towards  the  shore,  we 
hastened  our  destruction  with  our  own  hands, 
pulling  as  well  as  we  could  towards  land. 

What  the  shore  was,  whether  rock  or  sand, 
whether  steep  or  shoal,  we  knew  not ;  the  only 
hope  that  could  rationally  give  us  the  least 
shadow  of  expectation,  was,  if  we  might  happen 
into  some  bay  or  g^,  or  the  moum  of  some 
river,  where  by  great  chance  we  might  have 
run  tfur  boat  in,  or  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
land,  and  pexhaps  made  smooth  water.  But 
there  was  nothing  of  this  appeared ;  but  as  we 
made  nearer  and  nearer  tne  shore^  the  land 
looked  more  frightful  than  the  sea. 

After  we  had  rowed,  or  rathev  driven  about 
a  league  and  a  half,  as  we  reckoned  it,  a  raging 
wave,  mountain-like,  came  rolling  astern  of  us, 
and  plainl>[  bade  us  expect  the  eovp  de  grace. 
In  a  word,  it  took  us  with  such  a  fury,  tnat  it 
overset  the  boat  at  once ;  and  separating  us  as 
well  from  the  boat  as  from  one  another,  gave 
us  not  time  hardly  to  say,  O  Gk)d  I  for  we  were 
all  swallowed  up  in  a  moment. 

Nothinff  can  describe  the  confusion  of  tihought 
which  I  felt  when  I  sunk  into  the  water;  for 
though  I  swam  very  well,  yet  I  could  not  de- 
liver myself  from  the  waves  so  as  to  draw 
breath,  till  that  wave  having  dri>ren  me,  or 
rather  carried  me  a  vast  \vay  on  towards  the 
shore,  and  having  spent  itself,  went  back  and 
left  me  upon  the  uuia  almost  dr^,  but  half  dead 
with  the  water  I  took  in.  I  had  so  much 
presence  of  mind  as  well  as  breath  left,  that  see- 
ing myself  nearer  the  mainland  than  I  expected, 
I  got  upon  my  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
on  towards  the  land  as  fast  as  I  oould,  before 
another  wave  should  return  and  take  mo  up 
again.  But  I  soon  found  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  it;  for  I  saw  the  sea  come  after  me  as 
high  as  a  great  hill,  and  as  furious  as  an 
enemy  which  I  had  no  means  or  strength  to 
contend  with;  my  business  was  to  hold  my 
breath,  and  raise  myself  upon  the  water,  if  I 
could;  and  so  by  swimming  to  preserve  my 
breathing,  and  pilot  myself  towards  the  shore, 
if  possible;   my  greatest  concern  now  being; 
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that  the  sea,  as  it  wonid  carry  me  a  great  way 
towards  Uie  shore  when  it  came  on,  might  not 
carry  me  hack  again  with  it  when  it  gave  hack 
towards  the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again,  baried 
me  at  once  20  or  80  feet  deep  in  its  own  body ; 
and  I  coold  feel  myself  carried  with  a  mighty 
force  and  swiftness  towards  the  shore  a  very 
great  way:  but  I  held  my  breath,  and  assisted  my- 
self to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my  might.  1 
was  ready  to  burst  with  holding  my  breath,  when, 
as  I  felt  myself  rising  up,  so  to  my  immediate 
relief,  I  found  my  head  and  hands  shoot  out  above 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  though  it  was  not 
two  seconds  of  time  that  I  could  keep  myself  so, 
yet  it  reeved  me  greatly,  gave  me  breath  and 
new  couraee.  I  was  covered  again  with  water 
a  good  whUe,  but  not  so  long  but  I  held  it  out ; 
and  finding  the  water  had  spent  itself,  and 
bfgan  to  return,  I  struck  forward  against  tlie 
return  of  the  waves,  and  felt  .ground  again 
with  my  feet.  I  stood  still  a  few  moments  to 
recover  breath,  and  till  the  water  went  from  me, 
and  then  took  to  my  heels,  and  ran  with  what 
strength  I  had  further  towards  the  shore.  But 
neither  would  this  deliver  me  from  the  fury  of 
the  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  after  me  again, 
and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by  the  waves, 
and  carried  forwards  as  before,  the  shore  being 
very  flat 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well  near  been 
fatal  to  me;  for  the  sea  having  hurried  me 
along  as  before,  landed  me,  or  i-ather  dashed 
me  against  a  piece  of  a  rock,  and  that  with 
such  force,  that  it  left  me  senseless,  and  indeed 
helpless  as  to  my  own  deliverance;  for  the 
blow  taking  my  side  and  breast,  beat  the  breath 
as  it  were  quite  out  of  my  .body ;  and  had  it 
returned  again  immediately,  I  must  have  been 
strangled  in  the  water ;  but  I  recovered  a  little 
before  the  return  of  the  waves,  and  seeing  I 
should  be  covered  again  with  the  water,  I  re- 
solved to  hold  fast  by  a  piece  of  the  rock,  and 
so  to  hold  my  breath,  if  possible,  till  the  wave 
went  back.  Now  as  the  waves  were  not  so 
high  as  at  first,  being  near  land,  I  held  my  hold 
till  the  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched  another 
run,  which  brought  me  so  near  the  shore,  that 
the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me,  yet  did 
not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  cany  me  away,  and 
the  next  run  I  took,  I  got  to  the  mainland, 
wh^re,  to  my  great  comfort,  I  clambered  up  the 
cliffs  of  the  shore,  and  sat  me  down  upon  the 
grass,  free  from  danger,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed  and  safe  on  shore,  and 
began  to  look  up  and  thank  (xod  that  my  life 
was  saved  in  a  case  wherein  there  were,  some 
minutes  before,  scarcely  any  room  to  hope.  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  express  to  the  Uf  e  what 
the  ecstasies  and  transports  of  the  soul  are,  when 
it  is  so  saved,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  the  very  grave ; 
and  I  do  not  wonder  now  at  that  custom,  vi£.  that 
when  a  malefactor,  who  has  the  halter  about  his 
neck,  is  tied  up,  and  just  goin^  to  be  turned  off, 
and  has  a  reprieve  brought  to  him :  I  say,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  bring  a  surgeon  with  it,  to 
let  him  blood  that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of 
it,  that  the  surprise  may  not  drive  the  animal 
spirits  from  the  neart,  and  overwhelm  him : 

*For  sudden  Joys,  like  giiefii,  oonfoond  at  fint* 

I  walked  about  on  the  shore  lifting  up  my 
hands,  and  my  whole  being,  as  I  may  say, 
wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of  my  de- 
liverance, making  a  thousand  gestures  and 
motions  which  I  cannot  describe,  reflecting  upon 


all  my  comrades  that  were  4n>wned,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  one  son]  saved  but  myself ; 
for,  as  for  them,  I  never  saw  them  afterwards, 
or  any  sign  of  them,  except  three  of  their 
hats,  one  cap^  and  two  shoes  that  were  not 
fellows. 

I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  stranded  vessel,  when 
the  breach  and  froth  of  the  sea  being  so  big,  I 
could  hardly  see  it,  it  lay  so  far  off,  and  con- 
sidered. Lord  \  how  was  it  possible  I  could  get 
on  shore  ? 

After  I  had  solaced  mv  mind  with  the  com' 
fortable  part  of  my  condition,  I  began  to  look 
round  me  to  see  what  kind  of  place  I  was  in, 
and  what  was  next  to  be  done,  and  I  soon  found 
my  comforts  abate,  and  that  in  a  word  I  had 
a  dreadful  deliverance :  for  I  was  wet,  had  no 
clothes  to  shift  me,  nor  anything  either  to  eat 
or  drink  to  comfort  me,  neither  did  I  see  any 

E respect  before  me,  but  that  of  perishing  with 
unger,  or  being  devoured  by  wild  bMsts ;  and 
that  which  was  particularly  al&ioting  to  me  was. 
that  I  had  no  weapon  either  to  hunt  and  kill 
any  creature  for  my  sustenance,  or  to  defend  my- 
self against  any  other  creature  that  might  desire 
to  kill  me  for  theira :  in  a  word,  I  hod  nothing 
about  me  but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  a 
little  tobacco  in  a  box;  this  was  all  my  pro- 
vision, and  this  threw  me  into  terrible  agonies 
of  mind,  that  for  a  while  I  ran  about  like  a 
madman ;  night  coming  upon  me,  I  began  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  consider  what  would  hb  my  lot 
if  there  were  any  ravenous  l^easts  in  that  country, 
seeing  at  night  they  always  come  abroad  for 
their  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  thoughts 
at  that  time  was,  to  get  up  into  a  thick  bushy 
tree,  like  a  Ar,  but  thorny,  which  gi*ew  near  me, 
and  where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  night,  and  con- 
sider the  next  day  what  death  I  should  die,  for 
as  yet  I  saw  no  prospect  of  life ;  I  walked  about 
a  furlong  from  the  shore,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  fresh  water  to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my 
great  joy;  and  having  drunk,  and  put  a  littlti 
tobacco  in  my  mouth  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went 
to  the  tree,  and  getting  up  into  it,  endeavoured 
to  place  myself  so  as  that  if  I  should  slee]^  I 
might  not  fall ;  and  having  cut  me  a  short  stick, 
like  a  truncheon  for  my  defence,  I  took  up  mv 
lodging,  and  having  been  excessively  fatigued, 
I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  as  comfortably  ss,  I 
believe,  few  could  have  done  in  mv  condition, 
and  found  myself  the  most  refreshed  with  it 
that  I  think  I  ever  was  on  such  an  occasion. 

When  I  waked  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather 
clear,  and  the  storm  abated,  so  that  the  sea  did 
not  rage  and  swell  as  before:  but  that  which 
surprised  me  most  wss,  that  the  ship  was  lifted 
off  m  the  night  from  the  sand  where  she  lay,  by 
the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was  driven  up 
almost  as  far  as  the  rock  which  I  first  men- 
tioned, where  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  the 
dashing  me  against  it;  this  being  within  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship 
seeming  to  stand  upright  still,  I  wished  myseu 
on  boara,  that  at  least!  might  save  some  neces- 
sarythings  for  my  use. 

When  1  came  down  from  my  apartment  in  the 
tree,  I  looked  about  me  again,  and  the  first 
thing  I  found  was  the  boat,  which  lay  as  the 
wind  and  the  sea  had  tossed  her  up  upon  the 
land,  /about  two  miles  on  my  right  hand ;  I 
walked  as  far  as  I  could  upon  the  shore  to  have 
got  to  her,  but  found  a  neck,  or  inlet,  of  water 
between  me  and  the  boat,  which  was  about  half 
a  mile  broad ;  so  I  came  back  for  the  present, 
being  more  intent  upon  getting  at  the  sf^p^ 
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where  I  hoped  to  find  something  for  my  present 
snhsietenoei. 

A  little  after  noon  I  found  the  sea  very  calm, 
and  the  tide  ebbed  so  far  out  that  I  conld  come 
withhi  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ship ;  and  here 
I  found  a  fresh^renewing  of  my  grief,  for  I  saw 
•evidently,  that  if  we  had  kept  on  board,  we  had 
been  all  safe,  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  safe 
on  shore,  and  I  had  not  been  so  miserable  as  to 
lie  left  entirely  destitute  of  all  comfort  and  com- 
pany, as  I  now  was;  tliis  forced  tears  from 
iny  eyes  again,  but  as  there  was  little  relief  in 
that,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship ; 
BO  I  pulled  off  my  clothes,  for  the  weather  was 
hot  to  extremity,  and  took  the  water;  but  when 
I  came  to  the  ship,  my  difficulty  was  still  greater 
to  know  how  to  get  on  board,  for  as  she  lay 
aground,  and  high  out  of  the  water,  there  was 
nothing  within  my  reach  to  lay  hold  of.    I  swam 
round  ner  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a 
small  piece  of  a  rope,  which  I  wondered  I  did 
not  Bee  at  first,  hang  down  by  the  fore-chains  so 
low  as  that  with  great  difficulty  I  ^t  hold  of  it, 
and  by  the  help  of  that  rope,  got  into  the  fore- 
castle of  tii6  shipu    Here  i  found  that  the  ship 
was  bulged,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  water  in 
her  hold,  but  that  she  lay  so  on  the  side  of  a 
bank  of  hard  sand,  or  rather  earth,  that  her 
stem  lay  lifted  up  upon  the  bank,  and  her  head 
low  almost  to  the  water ;  by  this  means  all  her 
quarter  was  free,  and  all  that  was  in  that  part 
A^as  dry ;  for  you  may  be  sure  my  first  work  was 
to  search  and  to  see  what  was  spoiled  and  what 
was  free;  and  first,  I  found  that  all  the  ship's 
provisions   were   dry  and    untouched   by  toe 
water,  and  being  very  well  disposed  to  eat,  I 
went  to  the  broMl-room,  and  filled  my  pockets 
with  biscuit,  and  ate  it  as  I  went  about  other 
things,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose ;  I  also  found 
some  rum  in  the  great  cabin,  of  which  I  took  a 
large  dram,  and  which  I  had  indeed  need  enough 
of  to  spirit  me  for  what  was  before  me :  now  I 
wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  furnish  myself 
with  many  things  which  I  foresaw  would  be 
very  necessary  to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still  and  wish  for  what 
was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  extremity  roused  my 
application;  we  had  several  spare  yards,  and 
two  or  three  lar^  spars  of  wood,  and  a  spare 
topmast  or  two  in  the  ship;  I  resolved  to  fall 
to  work  with  these,  and  flung  as  manv  of  them 
overboard  as  I  could  manage  for  thenr  weight, 
tying  every  one  -nnth  a  rope,  that  they  might 
not  drive  away ;  when  this  was  done,  I  went 
down  the  ship  s  side,  and  pulling  them  to  me, 
I  tied  four  of  them  fast  together  at  both  ends,  as 
well  as  I  could,  in  the  form  of  a  raft,  and  laying 
two  or  three  short  pieces  of  plank  upon  them 
erossways,  I  found  I  could  walk  upon  it  very 
well,  but  that  it  was  not  able  to  bear  any  great 
weight,  the  pieces  being  too  light;  so  I  went  to 
won:,  and  with  the  carpenter's  saw  I  cut  a 
spare  topmast  into  three  lengths,  and  added 
them  to  my  raft,  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
pains ;  but  hope  of  furnishing  myself  with  neces- 
saries, encouraged  me  to  go  beyond  what  I 
should  have  been  able  to  have  done  upon  another 
oocasicm. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
reasonable  weight;  my  next  care  was  what  io 
load  it  with,  and  how  to  preserve  what  I  laid 
upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea;  but  I  was  not 
long  conridering  this.  I  first  laid  all  the  planks 
or  boards  upon  it  that  I  could  get,  and  having 
considered  well  what  I  most  wanted,  I  first  got 
three  of  the  seamen's  chests,  which  I  had  broken 
open  and  emptied*  and  lowered  them  down  upon 


my  raft;  the  first  of  these  I  filled  with  provi- 
sions, viz.  bread,  rice,  three  Dutch  cheeses,  five 
pieces  of   dried  goats'  flesh,   which  we  lived 
much  upon,  and  a  little  remainder  of  European 
com  which  had  been  laid  by  for  some  fowls 
which  we  brought  to  sea  with  us,  but  the  fowls 
were  killed ;  ^ere  had  been  some  barley  and 
wheat  together,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
I  found  afterwards  that  the  rats  had  eaten  or 
spoiled  it  all;  as  for  liquors,  I  found  several 
cases  of  bottles  belonging  to  our  skipper,  in 
which  were  some  cordial  waters,  and,  in  all, 
about  five  or  six  gallons  of  rack ;  these  I  stowed 
by  themselves,  there  being  no  need  to  put  them 
into  the  chest,  nor  any  room  for  them.    While 
I  was  doing  this,  I  found  the  tide  began  to  flow, 
though  very  calm,  and  I  hod  the  mortification 
to  see  my  coat,  shirt,  and  waistcoat,  which  I  had 
left  on  shore  upon  the  sand,  swim  away ;  as  for 
my  breeches,  which  were  only  linen,  and  open- 
kneed,  I  swam  on  board  in  tliem  and  my  stock- 
ings.    However,  this  put  me  upon  rummaging 
for  clothes,  of  which  I  found  enough,  but  toOK 
no  more  than  I  wanted  for  present  use,  for  I  had 
Other  things  which  my  eye  was  more  upon,  as, 
first,  tools  to  work  with  on  shore ;  and  it  was  after 
long  searching  that  I  found  out  the  carpenter  s 
chest,  which  was  indeed  a  very  useful  prize  to 
me,  and  much  more  valuable  than  a  ship-loading 
of  gold  would  have  been  at  that  time ;  I  got  it 
down  to  my  raft,  even  whole  as  it  was,  without 
losing  time  to  look  into  itf  for  I  knew  in  general 
what  it  contained. 

Hy  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition  and 
arms ;  there  were  two  very  good  fowling-pieces 
in  the  great  cabin,  and  two  pistols;  these  I 
secured  first,  with  some  powoer-homs  and  a 
small  bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords.  I 
knew  there  were  three  barrels  of  powder  in  the 
ship,  but  knew  not  where  our  gunner  had  stowed 
them,  but  with  much  search  I  found  them,  two 
of  them  dry  and  good,  the  third  had  taken  water ; 
those  two  I  got  to  my  raft,  with  the  arms ;  and 
now  I  thought  myself  pretty  well  freighted,  and 
began  to  think  how  I  should  get  to  shore  with 
them,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  or  rudder,  and 
the  least  capful  of  wind  would  have  overset  all 
my  navigation. 

I  had  three  encouragements,  1.  a  smooth,  calm 
sea,  2.  the  tide  rising,  and  setting  in  to  the 
shore,  3.  what  littie  wind  there  was  blew  me 
towards  the  land ;  and  thus,  having  found  two 
or  three  broken  oars  belonging  to  the  boat,  and 
besides  the  tools  which  were  in  the  chest,  I 
found  two  saws,  an  axe,  and  a  hammer,  and  with 
this  cai^o  I  put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or  there- 
abouts, my  rait  went  very  well,  only  that  I  found 
it  drive  a  littie  distent  from  the  place  where  I 
had  landed  before,  by  which  I  perceived  that 
there  was  some  indraft  of  the  water,  and  con- 
sequentiv  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river 
there,  which  I  might  make  use  of  as  a  port  to 
get  to  land  with  my  caigo. 

As  I  imagined,  so  it  was,  there  appeared 
before  me  a  littie  opening  of  the  land,  and  I 
found  a  strong  current  of  the  tide  set  into  it,  so 
I  guided  my  raft  as  well  as  I  could  to  keep  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream :  but  here  I  had  like  to 
have  suffered  a  second  shipwreck,  which,  if  I 
had,  I  think  verily  would  have  broke  my  heart, 
for  knowing  nothing  of  the  coast,  my  raft  ran 
aground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a  sfaoaJl,  and  not 
being  aground  at  the  other  end,  it  wanted  but  a 
littie  that  all  my  cargo  had  slipped  off  towards 
that  end  that  was  afloat,  and  so  fallen  into  the 
water:  I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  back 
against  the  cheste,  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
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but  coiild  not  thmst  off  tbe  nft  with  all  my 
strangth,  neitiier  durst  I  stir  from  the  postore 
I  wu  ill,  bat  iiolding  up  the  chests  with  all  my 
might,  stood  In  that  maimer  near  half  an  hour, 
in  which  time  the  rising  of  thA  water  brought 
me  a  lilile  more  upon  a  level,  and  a  little  alter, 
4he  wator  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  a^dn,  and 
I  thrust  her  off  with  uie  oar  I  had  into  the 
channel;  and  then,  driving  up  higher,  I  at 
lengtii  found  myself  in  the  mouth  of  AHttle 
xivcr,  with  land  on  both  sides,  and  a  Strang 
Cfurrent  or  tide  running  up;  I  looked  on  botn 
aides  for  a  proper  place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was 
not  willing  to  be  driven  too  high  up  the  river, 
hoping  in  time  to  see  some  snip  at  sea,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  place  myseS  as  near  the 
coast  as  I  could. 

▲t  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  creek,  to  which,  with  great  pain 
and  dlfScn]^,  I  guided  my  nit,  and  at  last  got 
so  near,  as  that,  reaching  ground  with  my  oar,  I 
could  ttirust  her  directly  in ;  but  here  I  had  like 
to  have  dipped  all  my  cargo  in  the  sea  again ; 
for  that  shore  lying  piietty  steep,  that  is  to  say 
sloping,  there  was  no  place  to  land,  but  where 
one  end  of  my  float,  if  it  ran  on  shore,  would  lie 
so  high,  and  the  other  sink  lower  as  before,  that 
it  would  endanger  my  oaigo  again.  All  that  I 
could  do  was  to  wait  till  the  tide  was  at  the 
highest,  keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar  like  an 
anchor  to  hold  the  side  of  it  fast  to  the  shore, 
near  a  flat  piece  of  ground  which  I  expected  the 
water  would  flow  ovc^ ;  and  so  it  did :  as  soon 
as  I  found  water  enough,  for  my  raft  drew  about 
a  foot  of  water,  I  thrust  her  on  upon  that  flat 
piece  of  ground,  and  there  fastened  or  moored 
her  by  sticking  my  two  broken  oars  into  the 
ground ;  <me  on  one  side,  near  one  end,  and  one 
on  the  other  side,  near  the  other  end ;  and  thus 
I  lay  tiB  the  water  ebbed  away,  and  left  my  rait 
and  all  my  cargo  sale  on  shore. 

My  next  work  was  to  view  the  country,  and 
se^  a  proper  place  for  my  habitation,  and  where 
to  stow  my  goods,  to  secure  them  from  whatever 
might  happen;  where  I  was  I  yet  knew  not, 
whether  on  the  continent,  or  on  an  island, 
whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited,  whether 
in  danger  of  wild  beasts  or  not.  There  was  a 
hill  not  above  a  mile  from  me,  which  rose  up 
very  steep  and  high,  and  which  seemed  to  over^ 
top  some  oUier  hills  which  lay  as  in  a  ridge  from 
ft,  northward ;  I  took  out  one  of  the  fowling- 
pieces  and  one  of  the  pistols,  and  a  honi  of 
powder,  and  &us  armed  I  travelled  for  dis- 
covery up  to  the  top  of  that  hill,  where,  after  I 
had  with  great  labour  and  difflculty  got  to  the 
top,  I  saw  my  fate,  to  my  great  affliction,  viz. 
thirt  I  was  in  an  island  environed  every  way 
with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen  except  some 
rocks,  which  lay  a  great  way  off,  and  two  small 
islands,  less  than  this,  wluoh  lay  about  three 
leagues  to  the  west. 

I  found  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was 
barren,  and,  as  I  saw  good  reason  to  believe, 
uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts,  of  whom, 
however,  I  saw  none;  yet  I  saw  abundance  of 
fowls,  but  knew  not  tneir  kinds,  neither  when 
I  killed  them  could  I  tell  what  was  fit  for  food, 
and  what  not  At  my  coming  bac^  I  shot  at  a 
great  bird  which  I  saw  sitting  upom  a  tree  on 
the  side  of  a  great  wood ;  I  believe  it  was  the 
first  gun  that  had  been  fired  there  since  the 
creation  of  the  world;  I  had  no  sooner  fired, 
but  from  all  the  parts  of  the  wood  there  arose 
an  innumerable  number  of  fowls  of  many  sorts, 
making  a  confused  screaming  and  crying,  every 
one  according  to  his  usual  note ;  bat  not  one  of 


them  of  any  kind  that  I  knew.  As  for  the  crea- 
ture I  kiUed,  I  took  it  to  be  a  kind  of  hawk,  ita 
colour  and  beak  resembling  it,  but  had  no  taions 
or  claws  more  than  common;  its  fieeh  was  car- 
rion, and  fit  for  nothine. 

Oontentod  with  this  diaooveiy,  I  came  back  to 
my  xalt,  and  fell  to  work  to  fanng  my  o•^go  en 
shore,  which  took  me  up  the  test  of  that  day; 
and  what  to  do  with  mynlf  at  night  I  knew  not, 
nor  indeed  where  to  rest;  for  I  was  afraid  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  not  knowing  but  some  wild 
beast  might  devour  ma,  though,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  there  was  really  no  need  for  those  lean. 

However,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  barricaded  my- 
self round  with  the  chests  and  boajrds  that  I  had 
brought  on  shore,  and  made  a  kind  of  hut  for 
that  night*s  lodging;  as  for  food,  I  yet  saw  not 
which  way  to  supply  myself,  except  that  I  had 
seen  two  or  three  creatures  like  huM  run  out  of 
the  wood  where  I  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  began  to  consider  that  I  might  yst  get 
a  great  many  thingB  out  of  the  ship^  which  would 
be  useful  to  me,  and  particulariv  some  of  the 
rigging  and  sails,  and  such  other  tbinos  as  mirht 
come  to  land,  and  I  resolved  to  ngakie  another 
voyage  on  board  the  vessel,  if  possible ;  Imd  as  I 
knew  that  the  first  stcnu  that  blew  must  neces- 
sarily break  her  all  in  pieces,  I  resolved  to  set 
all  other  things  apart  till  I  got  everything  out 
of  the  ship  that  I  could  get:  then  I  called  a 
council  that  is  to  say,  in  my  tkoughts,  whether 
I  should  take  back  the  raft,  but  Uiis  appeared 
impracticable;  so  I  resolved  to  go  as  before  when 
the  tide  was  down,  and  I  'did  sc^  only  tiiat  I 
stripped  before  I  went  from  my  hut,  having 
nothing  on  but  a  chequered  shirt,  and  a  pair^K 
linen  drawers,  and  a  pair  of  pumps  on  ny 
feet 

I  got  on  board  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared 
a  second  raft,  and  having  had  enerienoe  of  the 
first,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy,  nor  loaded 
it  so  hard,  but  yet  I  brouffht  away  several  things 
very  useful  to  me;  as  first,  in  the  carMnters 
stores  I  found  two  or  three  bags  of  naus  and 
spikes,  a  great  screw-lack,  a  doaen  or  two  of 
hatchets,  and  above  all,  that  most  useful  thing 
called  a  grindstone ;  all  these  I  secured  together,, 
with  several  things  belon^ng  to  the  gunner, 
purticularly  two  or  three  iron  ccows,  and  two- 
barrels  of  musket  bullets,  seven  muskets,  and 
another  f owling^iece,  with  some  small  quantity 
of  powder  more;  a  large  bag  full  of  soaJl  shot, 
and  a  great  roll  of  sheet  lead;  but  this  last  was 
so  heavy  I  could  not  hoist  it  up  to  get  it  over 
the  ship's  side. 

Besides  these  thingHi,  I  took  all  tiie  awn's 
clothes  that  I  could  find,  and  a  spare  foretopaail, 
a  hammock,  and  some  bedding;  and  with  this 
I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and  brought  titsm  all 
safe  on  shore  to  my  very  great  comlcrt 

I  was  under  some  apprehensions  during  mj- 
absence  from  the  land,  that  at  least  my  provi- 
sioos  might  be  devomned  on  shore;  but  when  L 
came  bacuc,  I  found  no  sign  of  any  visitor,  only 
there  sat  a  creature  like  a  wild  cat  upon  one  of 
the  chests,  which,  when  I  came  towards  it,  ran 
away  a  little  distance,  and  then  stood  still;  she- 
sat  very  composed  and  unconcerned,  and  looked 
full  in  my  face,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  me;  I  presented  my  gun  at  her, 
but  as  she  did  not  understand  it  she  was  per- 
fectly unconcerned  at  it,  nor  did  she  offer  to  stir 
away :  upon  which  I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscidt^ 
though,  by  the  way,  I  was  not  very  free  <ii  it,, 
for  my  store  was  not  great:  however,  I  spared 
her  a  bit,  I  say,  and  she  went  to  it,  smeUed  of  it, 
and  ate  it,  and  looked  (as  pleased)  for  morav. 
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but  I  tlianked  her,  and  could  spare  no  more ;  so 
she  maiohed  off. 

Havia^  get  my  second  caxgo  on  shore,  though 
I  WES  fam  to  open  the  bazrels  of  powder  sod 
'bring  them  by  parcels,  for  they  wen  too  heavy, 
being  large  casks,  I  went  to  work  to  make  me  <a 
little  tent  with  the  sail  and  some  poles  which  I 
ent  for  that  purpose ;  and  into  this  tent  I  broqght 
evBiything  that  I  knew  would  spoH,  either  with 
rain  or  sun,  and  I  piled  all  the  empty  chests  and 
casks  up  in  a  circle  round  the  tent,  to  fortify  it 
from  any  sadden  attempt  either  from  man  or 
beast. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  blocked  up  the  door 
of  the  tent  with  some  boards  within,  and  an 
empty  chest  set  up  on  end  without,  aoid  spread- 
ing one  of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying  my 
tAro  pistols  just  at  my  head,  and  mv  gun  at 
length  by  me,  I  went  to  bed  for  the  nrst  time, 
and  slept  yery  quietly  all  night,  for  I  was  very 
weary  and  heavy ;  for  the  night  before  I  had 
sleptlittle,  and  liad  laboured  very  hard  all  day, 
as  well  to  fetch  all  those  things  from  the  sl^p,  as 
to  get  them  on  shore. 

I  had  the  big&est  magazine  of  aU  kinds  now 
that  ever  were  udd  up,  I  believe,  for  one  man ; 
but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ;  for  while  the  ship 
sat  upright  in  that  posture,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
get  everything  out  of  her  that  I  could ;  so  every 
day,  at  low  water,  I  went  on  board,  and  brought 
away  something  or  other ;  but  particularly  the 
third  time  I  went,  I  brought  away  as  much  of 
the  rigging  as  I  could,  as  also  all  the  small 
ropes  and  rope-twine  I  could  get,  with  a  piece 
of  spare  canvas,  which  was  to  mend  the  sails 
upon  occasion,  the  barrel  of  wet  gunpowder :  in 
a  word,  I  brougbt  away  all  the  sails  first  and 
last,  only  that  I  was  fain  to  cut  them  in  pieces, 
and  bring  as  much  at  a  time  as  I  could;  for 
they  were  no  more  useful  to  be  sails,  but  as  mere 
canvas  only. 

But  that  which  comforted  me  more  still,  was 
that  at  last  of  all,  after  I  had  made  five  or  six 
such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought  I  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  from  the  ship  that  was  worth  my 
meddling  witii,  I  say,  after  all  this,  I  found  a 
great  hogshead  of  bread,  and  three  large  runlets 
of  mm  or  spirits,  and  a  box  of  su^ar,  and  a 
barrel  of  fine  flour;  this  was  surprismg  to  me, 
because  I  had  given  over  expecting  any  more 

f  revisions,  except  what  was  spoiled  by  the  water: 
soon  emptied  the  hogshead  of  thai  bread,  and 
wiupped  it  up  parcel  by  parcel,  in  pieces  of  the 
sails,  which  1  cut  out ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  got  all 
this  safe  on  shore  also. 

The  next  day  I  made  another  voyage;  and 
now  having  plundered  the  ship  of  what  was 
portable  and  fit  to  hand  out,  I  began  with  the 
cables ;  and  cutting  the  great  cable  into  pieces, 
such  OS  I  could  move,  I  got  two  cables  and  a 
hawser  on  shore,  with  all  the  iron  work  I  could 
get;  and  having  cut  down  the  spritsail-yard,  and 
the  mizen-yard,  and  everything  I  could  to  make 
a  large  raft,  I  loaded  it  with  all  those  heavy 
goods,  and  came  away.  But  my  good  luck  began 
now  to  leave  me ;  for  this  raft  was  so  unwieldy 
and  so  overloaden,  that  after  I  was  ent^ed  the 


my  cargo  into  the  water;  as  fen*  myself,  it  was 
no  great  harm,  for  I  was  near  the  shore;  but  as 
to  my  cargo,  it  was  great  part  of  it  lost,  espe- 
dally  the  iron,  which  I  expected  would  have 
been  of  great  use  to  me.  However,  when  the 
tide  was  out,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable 
ashore^  and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with  in- 


finite labour ;  for  I  was  fain  to  dip  for  it  into  the 
water,  a  work  which  fatigued  me  very  much. 
After  this  I  went  everv  day  on  board,  and 
brought  away  what  I  could  get. 

I  had  been  now  thirteen  days  on  shore,  and 
bad  been  eleven  thnes  on  board  the  ship;  in 
which  time  I  had  brought  away  all  that  one  pair 
of  hands  could  weQ  be  supposed  capable  to 
bring,  though  I  befieve  verily,  had  the  calm 
weather  held,  I  should  liave  brought  away  the 
whole  ship  piece  hj  piece;  but  preparing  the 
twelfth  time  to  go  on  board,  I  found  tSie  wind 
began  to  rise;  however,  at  low  water,  I  went  on 
boud,  and  though  I  thought  I  -had  Tummaged  the 
cabin  so  effectually  as  that  nothing  could  more  be 
found,  yet  I  discovered  a  looker  with  drawers  in 
it,  in  one  of  which  I  found  two  or  thdiee  razors, 
and  one  pair  of  large  scissors,  with  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  ^ood  knives  and  forks ;  in  another  I 
found  about  thirty-six  pounds  value  in  money, 
some  European  coin,  some  Brazil,  some  pieces  of 
eight,  some  gold,  some  silver. 

1  smiled  to  myseU  at  the  sight  of  this  money. 
*0  drug ! '  said  I  aloud,  *  wliat  art  thou  good  for? 
Thou  art  not- worth  to  me,  ne,  not  the  taking  off 
of  the  ground:  one  of  those  knives  is  worth  all 
this  heap;  I  have  no  manner  of  use  for  thee, 
e'en  remain  wheve  thou  art,  and  go  to  the  bottom 
as  a  oreature  whose  life  is  not  worth  saving.' 
However,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  took  It  away, 
and  wmpping  all  this  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  I 
began  to  think  of  making  another  raft;  but 
wmle  I  was  preparing  'this,  I  found  the  sky 
overcast,  and  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  blew  a  fresh  gale  from  the 
shore;  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  pretend  to  make  a  raft  with  the  wind 
off  shore,  and  that  it  was  my  business  to  be  gone 
before  the  tide  of  flood  began,  otherwise  I  might 
not  be  able  to  reaoh  the  shore  at  all :  aocord- 
ingly  I  let  myself  down  into  the  water,  and  swam 
cross  the  channel,  which  lay  between  the  ship 
and  the  sands,  and  even  that  with  difficulty 
enough,  partly  with  the  weight  of  the  things  I 
had  about  me,  and  partly  the  Toughness  of  the 
water,  for  the  wind  rose  verv  hastily,  and  before 
it  was  quite  high  water  it  blew  «  storm. 

But  1  was  gotten  home  to  my  little  tent,  "Where 
I  lay  with  all  my  weadth  about  me  very  secure. 
It  blew  very  hard  all  that  nifi^ht,  and  in  the 
monaag,  when  I  looked  out,  behold  no  more 
ship  was  to  be  seen ;  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but 
recovered  myseH  with  this  satisfactory  reflection, 
viz.  that  I  had  lost  no  time,  nor  abated  no  dili- 
gence 'to  get  eveiythdng  out  of  her  that  could  be 
useful  to  me,  and  tdiat  indeed  there  was  little  left 
in  her  that  I  wias  able  to  bring  away,  if  I  had 
had  more  time. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoughts  of  the 
ship,  or  of  anything  out  of  her,  ezxiept  what 
might  drive  on  shore  from  her  wreck,  as  indeed, 
divers  pieces  of  her  afterwat^s  did;  but  those 
things  wece  of  small  use  to  me. 

My  thoughts  were  now  wholly  employed  about 
secm*ing  myself  against  either  savages,  if  any 
should  appear,  or  wild  beasts,  if  any  were  in  the 
island ;  and  I  had  many  thoughts  ox  the  method 
how  to  do  this,  and  what  kmd  of  dwelling  to 
make,  whether  I  should  make  me  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  or  a  tent  upon  the  earth:  and,  in  short,  I 
resolved  upon  both,  the  manner  and  desmption 
of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an 
account  of. 

I  soon  found  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  for 
my  settlement,  particularly  because  it  was  upon 
a  iow  moori^  g^und  near  the  sea,  and  I  be- 
lieved woiUd  not  be  wholesome,  and  more  par- 
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tlcnlarly  because  there  was  no  fresh  water  near 
it|  80  I  resolved  to  find  a  more  healthy  and 
more  convenient  spot  of  ground. 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  sitnation, 
which  I  found  would  be  proper  for  me.  Ist, 
Health  and  fresh  water,  I  just  now  mentioned. 
2dly,  Shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Sdly, 
Security  from  ravenous  creaturesi  whether  men 
or  beasts.  4thly,  A  view  to  the  sea,  that  if  God 
sent  any  ship  in  sight,  I  might  not  lose  any 
advantage  for  my  deliverance,  of  which  I  was 
not  willing  to  banish  all  my  expectation  yet 

In  search  of  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a 
little  plain  on  the  side  of  a  rising  hill,  whose 
front  towards  this  little  plain  was  steep  as  a 
house-side,  so  that  nothing  could  come  down 
upon  me  from  the  top ;  on  the  side  of  this  rock, 
there  was  a  hollow  place  worn  a  little  way  in, 
like  the  entrance  or  door  of  a  cave,  but  there 
was  not  really  any  cave  or  way  into  the  rock 
ataU. 

On  the  flat  of  the  green,  just  before  this 
hollow  place,  I  resolved  to  pitch  my  tent^  This 
plain  was  not  above  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and 
about  twice  as  long,  and  lay  like  a  green  before 
my  door,  and  at  the  end  of  it  descended  irregu- 
larly everv  way  down  into  the  low  grounds  by 
the  sea-side.  It  was  on  the  K.N.  W.  side  of  the 
hill,  so  that  it  was  sheltered  from  the  heat  every 
day,  till  it  came  to  a  W.  and  by  S.  sun,  or  there- 
abouts, which  in  those  countries  is  near  the 
setting. 

Before  I  set  up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  half-circle 
before  the  hollow  place,  which  took  in  about  ten 
yards  in  its  semi-diameter  from  the  rock,  and 
twenty  yards  in  its  diameter,  from  its  beginning 
and  ending. 

In  this  half-circle  I  pitched  two  rows  of  strong 
stakes,  driving  them  into  the  ground  till  they 
stood  very  firm  like  piles,  the  biggest  end  being 
out  of  the  ground  about  five  feet  and  a  half,  and 
sharpened  on  the  top;  the  two  rows  did  not 
stand  above  six  inches  from  one  another. 

Then  I  took  the  pieces  of  cable  which  I  had 
cut  in  the  ship,  and  laid  them  in  rows,  one  upon 
another,  within  the  circle,  between  these  two 
rows  of  stakes,  up  to  the  top,  placing  other 
stakes  in  the  inside,  leaning  against  them,  about 
t^o  feet  and  a  half  high,  uke  a  spur  to  a  post ; 
and  this  fence  was  so  strong,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  get  into  it  or  over  it  This  cost 
me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  especially  to 
cut  the  piles  in  the  woods,  bring  them  to  the 
place,  and  drive  them  into  the  earth. 

The  entrance  into  this  place  I  made  to  be  not 
by  a  door,  but  by  a  short  ladder  to  go  over  the 
top,  which  ladder,  when  I  was  in,  I  lifted  over 
after  mo ;  and  so  I  was  completely  fenced  in  and 
fortified,  as  I  thought,  from  all  the  world,  and 
consequently  slept  secure  in  the  night,  which 
otherwise  I  could  not  have  done,  though,  as  it 
afterward,  there  was  no  necwl  of  all 


this  caution  from  the  enemies  that  I  apprehended 
danger  from. 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labour, 
I  carried  all  my  riches,  all  my  provisions,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  of  which  you  have  the  account 
above ;  and  I  made  me  a  large  tent,  which,  to 
preserve  me  from  the  rains  that  in  one  part  of 
the  year  are  very  violent  there,  I  made  double, 
viz.  one  smaller  tent  within,  and  one  larger  tent 
above  it,  and  covered  the  uppermost  with  a  large 
tarpaulin,  which  I  had  savea  amon^  the  sails. 

And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  while  in  the  bed 
which  I  had  brought  on  shore,  but  in  a  hammock, 
which  was  indeed  a  very  good  one,  and  belonged 
to  the  mate  of  the  ship. 


Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions,  and 
everything  that  would  spoil  by  the  wet:  and 
having  thus  enclosed  all  my  goods,  I  maae  up 
the  entrance,  which  till  now  I  had  left  open, 
and  so  passea  and  repassed,  as  I  said,  by  a  short 
ladder. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work  mj 
way  into  the  rock,  and  bringing  all  the  earth  and 
stones  that  I  dug  down  out  through  my  tent,  I 
laid  them  up  within  mjr  fence  in  Uie  nature  of 
a  terrac^  that  so  it  raised  the  ground  within 
about  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  thus  I  made  me 
a  cave  just  behind  my  tent,  which  served  me 
like  a  cellar  to  my  house. 

It  cost  me  much  labour  and  many  days  before 
all  these  things  were  brought  to  perfection,  and 
therefore  I  must  go  back  to  some  other  things 
which  took  up  some  of  my  thoug^hts.  At  the 
same  time  it  happened,  after  I  had  laid  my  scheme 
for  the  setting  up  my  tent,  and  making  the  cave, 
that  a  storm  of  rain  falling  from  a  thick  dark 
cloud,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  haj^pened,  and 
after  that  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is  naturally 
the  effect  of  it ;  I  was  not  so  much  surprised 
with  the  lightning  as  I  was  with  a  thought  which 
darted  into  my  mind,  as  swift  as  the  lightning 
itself:  0  my  powder !  My  very  heart  sunk  within 
me  when  I  thought  tliat  at  one  blast  all  my 

Sowder  might  be  destroyed ;  on  which,  not  my 
efence  onfy,  but  the  providing  me  food,  as  X 
thought,  entirely  depended ;  I  was  nothing  near 
so  anxious  about  my  own  danger,  though,  had 
the  powder  taken  fire,  I  had  never  known  who 
had  nurt  me. 

Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me,  that 
after  the  storm  was  over,  I  laid  aside  all  my 
works,  my  building  and  fortifying,  and  applied 
myself  to  make  bags  and  boxes  to  sepai-ate  the 
powder,  and  keen  it  a  little  and  a  little  in  a 
parcel,  in  hope,  tnat  whatever  might  come,  it 
might  not  all  take  fire  at  once,  and  to  keep  it  so 
apurt  that  It  should  not  be  possible  to  maxe  one 
part  fire  another.  I  finished  this  work  in  about 
a  fortnight,  and  I  think  my  powder,  which  in 
all  was  about  240  lbs.  weight^  was  divided  in 
not  less  than  a  hundred  parcels ;  as  to  the  barrel 
that  had  been  wet,  I  did  not  apprehend  any 
danger  from  that,  so  I  placed  it  in  m^  new 
cave,  which  in  my  faj^cj  I  called  mv  kitchen, 
and  the  rest  I  hid  up  and  down  in  holes  among 
the  rooks,  so  that  no  wet  might  come  to  it,  mark- 
ing very  carefully  where  I  udd  it. 

In  the  interval  of  time  while  this  was  doing, 
I  went  out  once  at  least  every  day  with  mv  gun, 
as  well  to  divert  myself,  as  to  see  if  I  could  kill 
anything  fit  for  food,  and,  as  near  as  I  could,  to 
acquaint  myself  with  what  the  island  produced. 
The  first  time  I  went  out  I  presentlv  discovered 
that  there  were  goats  in  the  island,  which  was 
a  great  satisfacuon  to  me;  but  then  it  was 
attended  with  this  misfortune  to  me,  viz.  that 
they  were  so  shy,  so  subtle,  and  so  swift  of  foot, 
that  it  was  the  difficultest  thing  in  the  world  to 
come  at  them.  But  I  was  not  discouraged  at  this, 
not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then  shoot 
one,  as  it  soon  happened,  for  after  I  had  found 
their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid  wait  in  this  manner 
for  them:  I  observed  if  they  saw  me  in  the 
valleys,  though  they  were  upon  the  rocks,  thev 
would  run  away  as  in  a  terrible  fright ;  but  if 
they  were  feeding  in  the  valleys,  and  I  was  upon 
the  rocks,  they  took  no  notice  of  me,  from  whence 
I  concluded,  that  bv  the  position  of  their  optics, 
their  sight  was  so  cQrected  downward,  that  they 
did  not  readUy  see  objects  that  were  above 
them ;  so  afterward  I  took  this  method,  I  always 
climbed  the  rocks  first  to  get  above  them,  and 
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then  had  freqaenily  a  fair  mark.  The  first  shot 
I  made  amoog^  these  creatures,  I  killed  a  she- 
goat  which  had  a  little  kid  by  her  which  she 
gaye  suck  to,  which  griered  me  heartily;  but 
when  the  old  one  feU,  the  kid  stood  stock  still 
by  her,  till  I  came  and  took  her  up ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  when  I  carried  ^e  old  one  with  me  upon 
my  shoulders,  the  Idd  followed  me  quite  to  my 
enclosure;  upon  which  I  laid  down  the  dam, 
and  took  the  kid  in  my  arms,  and  carried  it 
over  my  pale,  in  hopes  to  have  bred  it  up  tame, 
but  it  would  not  eat,  so  I  was  forced  to  kill  it, 
and  eat  it  my9Q\t ;  these  two  supplied  me  with 
flesh  a  great  while,  for  I  ate  sparingly,  and  saved 
my  iproyisions  (my  bread  especially)  as  much  as 
possibly  I  conlcL 

Having  now  fixed  my  habitation,  I  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  place  to  make 
a  fire  in,  and  fuel  to  bum ;  and  what  I  did  for 
that,  as  also  how  I  enlarged  mv  cave,  and  what 
conveniences  I  madO)  I  shall  give  a  full  account 
of  it  in  its  place.  But  I  must  £st  give  some  little 
account  of  myself,  and  of  my  thoughts  about 
liidng^  which  it  may  well  be  supposed  were 
not  a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition,  for 
as  I  was  not  cast  away  upon  that  island  without 
being  driven,  as  is  said,  b^  a  violent  storm  quite 
out  of  the  course  of  our  utended  voyage,  and  a 
great  way,  viz.  some  hundreds  of  leagues^  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I 
had  great  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  determina- 
tion of  Heaven,  that  in  this  desolate  places  and 
in  this  desolate  manner,  I  should  end  my  life ; 
the  tears  would  run  plentifully  down  m^  face 
when  I  made  these  rejections,  and  sometimes  I 
would  expostulate  with  myself  why  providence 
should  thus  completely  ruin  its  creatures,  and 
i-ender  them  so  absolutely  miserable,  so  without 
help  abandoned,  so  entirelv  depressed,  that  it 
could  hardly  be  rational  to  be  thankful  for  such 
a  life. 

But  something  always  returned  swift  upon,  me 
to  check  these  thoughts,  and  to  i-eprove  me ;  and 
particularly,  one  day  walking  with  my  gpan  in 
my  hand  by  the  sea-side,  I  was  very  pensive 
upon  the  subject  of  my  present  condition,  when 
reason,  as  it  were,  expostulated  with  me  the  other 
way,  thus :  *■  Well,  you  are  in  a  desolate  condi- 
tion, 'tis  true;  butT  pray  remember,  where  are 
the  rest  of  you  ?  I)id  not  you  come  eleven  of 
you  into  the  boat,  where  are  the  ten?  Why 
were  not  they  saved,  and  you  lost  ?  Why  were 
you  singled  out?  Is  it  better  to  be  here  or 
there?'  And  then  I  pointed  to  the  sea.  All 
evils  are  to  be  considered  with  the  good  that 
is  in  them,  and  with  what  ivorse  attends 
them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  again,  how  well  I  was 
furnished  for  my  subsstence,  and  what  would 
have  been  my  case  if  it  had  not  happened,  which 
was  a  hundred  thousand  to  one,  tnat  the  ship 
floated  from  the  place  where  she  first  struck,  and 
was  driven  so  near  to  the  shore  that  I  had  time 
to  get  all  these  things  out  of  her :  what  would 
have  been  my  case,  if  I  had  been  to  have  lived 
in  the  condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on  shore, 
without  necessaries  of  life,  or  necessaries  to  supply 
and  procure  them?  Particularly,  said  I  aloud 
(though  to  myself)^  what  should  I  have  done 
without  a  g^in,  without  ammunition,  without 
any  tools  to  make  anything,  or  to  work  with, 
without  clothes,  bedding,  a  tent,  or  any  manner 
of  covering?  and  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a 
sufSdent  quantity,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  pro- 
Tide  myseU  in  such  a  manner  as  to  live  without 
my  gun  when  my  ammunition  was  spent;  so 


that  I  had  a  tolerable  view  of  subsisting,  without 
any  want,  as  long  as  I  lived;  for  I  considered 
from  the  beginning  how  I  would  provide  for  the 
accidents  thett  might  happen,  and  for  the  time 
that  was  to  come,  even  not  onJy  after  my  ammu- 
nition should  be  spent,  but  even  after  my  health 
or  strength  should  decay. 

I  confess  I  had  not  enteriained  any  notion  of 
my  ammunition  being  destroyed  at  one  blast,  I 
mean  my  powder  being  blown  up  by  lightning, 
and  this  made  the  thoughts  of  it  so  surprising 
to  me,  when  it  lightened  and  thundered,  as  I 
observed  just  now. 

And  now  being  to  enter  into  a  melancholy 
relation  of  a  scene  of  silent  life,  such  perhaps  as 
was  never  heard  of  in  the  world  before,  I  shall 
take  it  from  its  beg^ning,  and  continue  it  in  its 
order.  It  was,  by  my  account,  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  in  the  manner  as  above  said,  I 
first  set  foot  upon  this  horrid  island,  when  the 
sun  being,  to  us,  in  its  autumnal  equinox,  was 
almost  just  over  my  head ;  for  I  reckoned  myself, 
by  observation,  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  9  degrees 
22  minutes  north  of  the  line. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  should 
lose  my  reckoning  of  time  for  want  of  books 
and  pen  and  ink,  and  should  even  forget  the 
SabMth  days  from  the  working  days ;  but,  to 
prevent  this,  I  cut  it  with  my  knife  upon  a  laJrge 
post,  in  capital  letters,  and  making  it  into  a  great 
cross,  I  set  it  up  on  the  shore  where  I  first  landed, 
viz.  *  I  came  on  shore  here  on  the  80th  of  Sep- 
tember 1659.*  Upon  the  sides  of  this  square 
post,  I  cut  every  day  a  notch  vrith  my  knife,  and 
every  seventh  notch  was  as  long  again  as  the 
rest,  and  every  first  day  of  the  month  as  long 
again  as  that  long  one,  and  thus  I  kept  my 
calendar,  or  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  reckon- 
ing of  time. 

In  the  next  place  we  are  to  observe,  that 
among  the  many  things  which  I  brought  out  of 
the  ship  in  the  several  vovages^  which,  as  above 
mentioned,  I  made  to  it,  1  got  several  things  of 
less  value,  but  not  all  less  useful  to  me,  which  I 
omitted  setting  down  before;  as,  in  particular, 
pens,  ink,  ana  paper,  several  parcels  in  the 
captain's,  mate's,  gunner's,  and  carpenter's  keep- 
ing, three  or  four  compasses,  some  mathematical 
instruments,  dials,  perspectives,  charts,  and  books 
of  navigation,  all  which  I  huddled  together, 
whether  I  might  want  them  or  no ;  also  I  found 
three  very  good  Bibles,  which  came  to  me  in  my 
caigo  from  England,  and  which  I  had  packed  up 
among  my  things ;  some  Portuguese  lx)ok8  also, 
and  among  them  two  or  throe  popish  prayer- 
books,  and  several  other  books,  all  which  I  care- 
fully secured.  And  I  must  not  forget,  that  we 
had  in  the  ship  a  dog  and  two  cato,  of  whose 
eminent  history  I  may  have  occasion  to  say 
something 'in  its  place;  for  I  carried  both  the 
cats  with  me ;  and  as  for  the  dog,  he  jumped  out 
of  the  ship  of  himself,  and  swam  on  snore  to  me 
the  day  after  I  went  on  shore  with  my  first 
cargo,  and  was  a  trusty  servant  to  me  for  many 
years ;  I  wanted  nothing  that  he  could  fetch  me, 
nor  any  company  that  he  could  make  up  to  me, 
I  only  wanted  to  have  him  talk  to  me,  but  that 
would  not  do.  As  I  observed  before,  I  found 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  I  husbanded  them  to 
the  utmost ;  and  I  shall  show  that  while  my  ink 
lasted,  I  kept  things  very  exact;  but  after  that 
was  gone,  icould  not,  for  I  could  not  make  any 
ink,  by  any  means  that  I  could  devise. 

And  this  put  me  in  mind  that  I  wanted  many 
things,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  amassed 
together;  and  of  these,  this  of  ink  was  one,  aa 
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also  spade,  pidcaxo^  and  shovel,  to  dig  or  remoTe 
the  earth ;  needles,  pins,  and  thread ;  as  for  linen, 
X  soon  learned  to  want  that  without  nmch  diffi- 
oulty. 

This  want  of  tools  made  erer^  work  I  did  go 
on  heavily,  and.  it  was  near  a  whole  jear  before 
I  had  entirely  finished  mj  little  pale  or  sur- 
rounded habitation.  The  piles  or  stakes,  which 
were  as  heavy  as  I  could  well  lift,  were  a  lon^ 
time  in  cutting  and  preparing  in  the  woods,  and 
more  by  far  in  bringing  home ;  so  that  I  spent 
sometimes  two  days  m  cutting  and  bringing 
home  one  of  those  posts,  and  a  third  day  in 
driving  it  into  the  ground ;  for  which  purpose  I 
got  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  at  first,  but  at  last 
bethought  myself  of  one  of  the  iron  crows,  which 
however,  though  I  found  it,  yet  it  made  driving 
those  posts  or  piles  very  laborious  and  tedious 
work. 

Bat  what  need  I  have  been  ooncemed  at  the 


tediousness  of  anything  I  bad  to  do,  seeing  I 
had  time  enough  to  do  it  in  ?  nor  had  I  any  oUier 
employment,  iS.  that  had  been  over,  at  least  that 
I  could  foresee,  except  the  ranging  the  island,  to 
seek  for  food,  whicn  I  did  more  or  less  every 
day. 

I  now  began  to  consider  seriously  my  eondi- 
tfon,  and  the  circumstanoe  I  was  reduced  to,  and 
I  drew  up  the  state  of  my  affairs  in  writings  not 
BO  much  to  leave  them  to  any  tliat  wore  to  come 
after  me,  for  I  was  like  to  have  but  few  heirs,  ss 
to  deliver  my  thoughts  from  daily  poring  upon 
them,  and  afflicting  my  mind ;  and  as  my  reason 
began  now  to  master  my  despondency,  I  began 
to  comfort  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  to  set 
the  good  against  the  evil,  that  I  might  have 
something  to  distinguish  my  case  from  worse  \ 
and  I  stated  it  very  impartially,  like  debtor  and 
creditor,  the  comforts  I  enjoyed  against  the 
miseries  I  suffsred,  thus: 


SVIL. 

T  am  cast  upon  a  horrible,  dewlate  island,  Toid  of  all 
hope  of  recovery. 

I  UB  alngled  out  and  separated,  aa  It  were,  firom  all 
the  world  to  be  mlsarablo. 


I  am  divided  flrom  mankind,  a  soUtalre«  one  banished 
from  human  aodety. 

I  have  not  clothes  to  cover  me. 


I  am  without  any  defence,  or  meaoa  to  resist  any 
▼iolenoe  of  man  or  beaaL 


I  hare  no  aonl  to  speak  to,  or  ronere  mo. 


Upon  the  whole,  here  was  an  undoubted  testi- 
mony, that  there  was  scarce  any  condition  in  the 
world  so  miserable^  but  there  was  some^ing 
negative  or  somethmg  positive  to  be  thanldiu 
for  in  it ;  and  let  this  stand  as  a  direction  from 
the  exparience  of  tiie  most  miserable  of  ail  con- 
ditions in  this  world,  that  we  may  always  find 
in  it  something  to  comfort  ourselves  from,  and 
to  set  in  the  description  of  good  and  evil,  on  the 
oredit  side  of  the  aocount. 

Having  now  brought  my  mind  a  IHtle  to 
relish  my  condition,  and  given  over  looking  out 
to  sea,  to  see  if  I  could  spy  a  ship ;  I  say,  giv- 
ing over  these  things,  I  began  to  apply  myself  to 
accommodate  my  way  of  living,  and'  to  make 
things  as  easy  to  me  as  I  could. 

I  have  alreiiMiy  described  my  habilntion,  which 
was  a  tout  under  the  side  of  a  rock,  surrounded 
with  a  strong  nale  of  posts  and  cables;  but  I 
might  now  rather  call  it  a  wall,  for  I  raised  a 
kind  of  wall  up  against  it  of  turfs,  about  two 
feet  thick  on.  the  outside ;  and  aftor  eoma  time, 
I  think  it  was  a  year  and  a  half,  I  raised  raftons 
from  it,  leaaiing  to  the  rock,  and  thatehed  or 
covered  it  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  such  things 
as  I  could  get,  to  keep  out  t^e  rain,  which  I 
found  at  some  times  of  the  year  very  violent. 

I  have  already  observed  how  I  brought  all 
my  goods  into  tliis  paJe,  and  into  the  cave  which 
I  had  made  behind  me.  But  I  must  observe, 
too^  that  at  first  this  waa  a  confused  heap  of 
goods,  which,  as  they  lay  in  no  order,  so  they 
took  up  all  my  place;  I  had  no  room  to  turn 
myself :  so  I  set  myself  to  enlarge  my  cave  and 
works  farther  into  the  earth ;  for  it  was  a  loose 


eoon. 

But  I  am  oliTS,  and  not  drowned,  as  all  my  ship's 
company  waa. 

But  I  am  shigled  out  too  fhmi  all  the  ship'a  crew,  to 
be  raarad  ftxmi  deiUii ;  and  He  that  mlraculoasly  saved 
mo  f  roar  death,  can  dAttvar  me  from  thla  conditton. 


But  I  am  not  stacved,  and  peiiaUng  on 
affording  no  sustenance. 


place. 


But  I  am  In  a  hot  clhnate,  where,  If  I  had  clothes,  I 
eonld  hardly  wear  tbem. 


But  I  am  cast  on  an  Island  where  I  aee  no  wild  beasts 
to  hurt  me,  aa  I  saw  on  the  coast  of  Afiiea:  and  what 
If  I  hod  been  shipwrecked  thera? 

Bnt  God  wonderfhUy  sent  the  ship  In  near  enough  to 
the  shore,  Itiat  I  have  got  out  so  many  neoeasary  tblnga, 
aa  will  either  supply  my  wanta,  er  enaUis  me  to  supply 
myself  even  as  long  as  I  live. 


sandy  rock,  which  yielded  easily  to  the  labour  I 
bestowed  on  it:  and  so,  when  X  foond  I  was 
pretty  safe  as  to  beasts  of  prey,  I  worked  side- 
ways to  the  right  hand  ioto  the  rook,  and  then 
turoing  to  the  right  again,  worked  quite  oat, 
and  made  me  a  door  to  come  out  on  the  outside 
of  my  pale  or  fortification. 

This  gave  me  not  only  egress  and  regress,  as 
it  were  a  back  way  to  my  tent  and  to  my  store- 
house, but  gave  me  room  to  stow  my  goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  make 
such  necessary  things  as  I  found  I  most  wanted, 
as  particularly  a  chair  and  a  table ;  for  without 
these  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  few  comforts  I 
had  in  the  world ;  I  could  not  write  or  ea^  or 
do  several  thing^s  with  so  muoh  pleasure  with- 
out a  table. 

So  I  went  to  work;  and  here  I  must  needs 
observe,  that  as  reason  is  the  substance  and 
original  of  the  mathematics,  so  by  stating  and 
squaring  everything  by  reason,  and  by  making 
the  most  rational  judgment  of  things,  every  man 
may  be  in  time  master  of  every  mechanic  ait. 
I  had  never  handle4  a  tool  in  my  life,  and  yet 
in  time,  by  labour,  application,  and  contiivance^ 
I  found  at  last  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  I 
could  have  made,  especially  if  I  had  had  tools; 
however,  I  made  Skbundance  of  things,  even 
without  tools,  and  some  with  no  more  tools  than 
an  adze  and  a  hatohet,  which  perhaps  were  never 
made  that  way  before,  and  that  with  infinite 
labour.  For  example,  if  I  wanted  &  board,  I 
had  no  other  way  bat  to  cut  down  a  tvse,  set  it 
on  an  edge  before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either 
side  with  my  axe,  till  I  had  brouf^lit  it  to  be 
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thia  M  a  pliuik)  fund  than  dtib  it  smooth  with  my 
Adze.  It  18  true,  by  this  method  I  could  make 
but  one  board  of  a  whole  tree ;  but  this  I  had 
no  remedy  for  but  patience,  any  more  than  I 
had  for  a  prodigious  deal  of  time  and  labour 
which  it  took  me  up  to  make  a  plank  or  board : 
but  my  time  or  labour  was  little  worth,  and  so  it 
was  as  well  employed  one  wav  as  another. 

However,  I  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  as  I 
observed  above,  in  the  first  place,  and  this  I  did 
out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards  that  I  brought 
on  my  raft  from  the  ship.  But  whdn  I  had 
wrought  out  some  boards,  as  above,  I  made 
large  shelves  of  the  breadth  of  a  foot  and  a 
ha^  one  over  another,  all  along  one  side  of  my 
cave,  to  lay  all  my  tools,  nails,  and  iron  work, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  separate  everything  at  large 
in  their  places,  that  I  might  come  easily  at  them. 
I  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock  to 
hang  my  guns,  and  all  things  that  would  hang 

So  that  had  my  cave  been,  to  be  seen,  it  looked 
like  a  general  magazine  of  all  necessary  things, 
and  I  bad  everything  so  ready  at  my  hand,  tlAt 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  alt  my  goods 
in  9Qch  order,  and  especially  to  find  my  stock  of 
all  necessaries  so  great 

And  now  it  was  when  I  began  to  keep  a 
journal  of  evory  day^s  employment;  for  indeed 
at  lint,  I  was  in  too  much  hurry,  and  not  only 
hurry  as  to  labour,  but  in  too  much  discomposure 
•of  nund,  and  my  journal  would  have  been  fuU  of 
many  dull  tfainga.  For  example,  I  must  have 
-said  thus;  8^U  the  80th.  After  I  got  to  shore, 
and  had  escwed  drowning,  instead  of  being 
thankful  to  Goa  for  my  deliverance^  having  first 
vomited,  with  the  great  quantity  of  salt  water 
which  was  gotten  into  my  stomach,  and  recover- 
ing myself  a  little^  I  ran'about  the  shore,  wring- 
ing my  hands  and  beating  my  head  and  face, 
exclaiming  at  my  misery,  and  crying  out,  I  was 
undone,  undone,  till  tired  and  faint,  I  was  forced 
to  lie  down  on  the  around  to  repose;  but  durst 
not  sleep,  for  fear  oTbeing  devoured. 

Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  had  been  on 
board  the  ship  and  got  all  that  I  could  out  of 
her,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  getting  up  to  the  top 
of  a  little  mountain,  and  looking  out  to  see  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  ship,  then  fancy  at  a  vsst 
distance  I  spied  a  sail|  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  it,  and  then  after  looking  steadily,  till 
I  was  almost  blind,  lose  it  quite,  and  sit  down 
and  weep  like  a  child,  and  thus  increase  my 
misery  by  my  folly. 

But  having  gotten  over  these  things  in  some 
'  measure,  and  having  settled  mv  household  stuff 
-and  habitation,  nukde  me  a  table  and  a  chair, 
and  all  as  handsome  about  me  as  I  could,  I 
began  to  keep  my  journal,  of  which  I  shall  here 
give  you  the  copy  (though  in  it  wiU  be  told  all 
these  particulars  over  again)  as  long  as  it  lasted; 
for  having  no  more  ink,  I  was  forced  to  leave  it 

TKB  jomor  AI* 

Se^ptemher.  80<&,  1659.  I  poor  miserable  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  being  shipwrecked,  during  a  dread- 
ful storm,  in  the  offing,  came  on  shore  on  this 
dismU  unfortunate  island,  which  I  called  the 
IsLA2n>  OF  Dbspair,  all  the  rest  of  the  shlp*s 

-company  being   drowned,  and  myself  almost 

•dead. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  spent  in  aiBicting 
myself  at  the  dismal  circumstances  1  was  brought 
to,  viz.  I  had  neither  food,  house,  clothes,  weapon, 
or  place  to  fly  to,  and  in  despair  of  any  r^ief, 
taw  nothing  but  death  before  me,  either  that  I 


should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered  bv 
savases,  or  starved  to  death  for  want  of  food. 
At  the  approach  of  night  I  slept  in  a  tree,  for 
fear  of  wud  creaturesi  bui  slept  soundly  though 
it  rained  all  night 

OcUher  1.  Vn  the  morning  I  saw,  to  my  great 
surprise,  the  ship  had  floatedf  with  the  high  tide^ 
and  was  driven  on  shore  again  much  neareur  the 
island;  which,  as  it  was  some  comfort  on  one 
hand,  for  seeing  her  sit  upright,  and  not  broken 
to  pieces,  I  hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might 
get  on  board,  and  get  some  food  and  necessaries 
out  of  her  for  my  reUef ;  so  on  the  other  band, 
it  renewed  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades, 
who.  I  imagined,  if  we  had  all  stayed  on  board, 
might  have  saved  the  ship,  or  at  least,  that  they 
would  not  have  been  all  drowned,  as  they  were ; 
and  that,  had  the  men  been  saved,  we  might 
perha]^  have  buUt  us  a  boat  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ship,  to  havtt  carried  us  to  some  other  part  of 
the  world  I  roent  great  part  of  this  <hiy  in  per- 
plexing myself  on  these  things ;  but  at  length, 
seeing  the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the 
sand  as  near  as  I  could,  and  then  swam  on 
board  This  day  also  it  continued  raining,  though 
with  no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  1st  of  October  ib  the  24th.  All 
these  days  entirely  spent  in  many^  several 
voyages  to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  ship,  which 
I  brought  on  shore  every  tide  of  flood,  upon 
xaftsL  Kuch  rain  also  in  these  days,  though 
with  some  intervals  of  fair  weather:  but,  it 
seems,  this  was  the  rainy  season. 

Oct.  20.  I  overset  my  raft  and  aS  the  goods 
I  had  got  upon  it,  but  being  in  shoal  water,  and 
the  things  being  chiefly  heavy,  I  recovered  many 
of  them  when  the  tide  was  out 

OcL  25.  It  rained  all  night  and  all  day,  with 
some  gusts  of  wind,  during  which  time  the  ship 
broke  in  pieces,  the  wind  blowing  a  little  harder 
than  before,  and  was  no  more  to  oe  seen,  except 
the  wreck  of  her,  and  that  only  at  low  water.  I 
spent  this  day  in  covering  and  securing  the 
goods  which  I  had  saved,  that  the  rain  might 
not  spoil  them. 

OcL  26.  I  walked  about  the  shore  almost  all 
day  to  find  out  a  place  to  fix  my  habitation, 
concerned  greatly  to  secure  myself  from  an 
attack  in  the  night,  either  from  wild  beasts  or 
men.  Towards  niRht  I  fixed  upon  a  proper 
place  under  a  rock,  and  markod  out  a  semi- 
circle for  my  encampment,  which  I  resolved  to 
strengthen  with  a  work,  wall,  or  fortification, 
made  of  double  piles  lined  Within  with  cables, 
and  without  with  turf. 

From  the  26th  to  the  80th,  I  worked  very  hard 
in  carrying  all  my  goods  to  my  new  habitation, 
though  some  part  ox  the  time  it  rained  exceeding 
hard. 

The  81st,  in  the  morning  I  went  out  into  the 
island  with  my  gun  to  see  for  some  food,  and 
discover  the  country;  when  I  killed  a  she-goat, 
and  her  kid  followed  me  home,  which  I  luter- 
wards  killed  also^,  because  it  would  not  feed 

November  1.  I  set  up  my  tent  under  a  rock, 
and  lay  there  for  the  first  night;  making  it  as 
large  as  I  could,  with  stakes  driven  in  to  swing 
my  hammock  upon. 

Nov,  2.  I  set  up  all  my  chests  and  boards,  and 
the  pieces  of  timber  which  made  my  rafts,  and 
wiUi  them  formed  a  fence  round  me,  a  little 
within  the  place  I  had  marked  out  for  my  forti- 
fication. 

Nov.  8.  I  went  out  with  my  gun  and  killed 
two  fowls  like  ducks,  which  were  very  good 
food  In  the  afternoon  went  to  work  to  make 
me  a  table. 
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Kov.  4.  This  momiiig  I  began  to  order  my 
times  of  work,  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  time 
of  sleep,  and  time  of  diversion ;  viz.  every  morn- 
ing I  walked  out  with  my  gun  for  two  or  three 
hours,  if  it  did  not  rain,  then  employed  myself 
to  work  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  then  ate  what 
I  had  to  .live  on,  and  from  twelve  to  two  I  lay 
down  to  sleep,  the  weather  being  excessive  hot, 
and  then  in  the  evening  to  work  again.  The 
working  part  of  this  day  and  of  the  next  were 
wholly  employed  in  malang  my  table,  for  I  was 
yet  but  a  very  sorry  workman,  though  time 
and  necessity  made  me  a  complete  natural 
mechanic  soon  after,  as  I  believe  they  would 
any  one  else. 

Nov,  5.  This  day  went  abroad  with  my  g^n 
and  dog,  and  killed  a  wild  cat ;  her  skin  pretty 
soft,  but  her  flesh  good  for  nothing:  every 
creature  I  killed  I  took  off  the  skins  and  pre- 
served them.  Coming  back  by  the  seashore, 
I  saw  many  sorts  of  seafowl  which  I  did  not 
understand;  but  was  surprised,  and  almost 
frighted  with  two  or  three  seals,  which  while 
I  was  gazing  at,  not  weU  knowing  what  they 
were,  got  into  the  sea,  and  escaped  me  for  that 
time. 

Nov.  6.  After  my  morning  walk,  I  wont  to 
work  with  my  table  again,  and  finished  it, 
though  not  to. my  liking;  nor  was  it  long  before 
I  learned  to  mend  it 

Nov.  7.  Now  it  began  to  be  settled  fair 
weather.  The  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOtb,  and  part  of 
the  12th,  (for  the  11th  was  Sunday]^  X  took 
wholly  up  to  make  me  a  chair,  aud  with  much 
ado  brought  it  to  a  tolerable  shape,  but  never 
to  please  me ;  and,  even  In  the  making,  I  pulled 
it  in  pieces  several  times.  Note.  I  soon  ne- 
glected my  keeping  Sundays,  for,  omitting  any 
mark  for  them  on  my  post^  I  forgot  which  was 
which. 

Nov.  13.  This  day  it  rained,  which  refreshed 
me  exceedingly,  and  cooled  the  earth;  but  it 
was  accompanied  with  terrible  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  frighted  me  dreadfully,  for 
fear  of  my  powder.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  I 
resolved  to  separate  my  stock  of  powder  into  as 
many  little  parcels  as  possible,  that  it  might  not 
be  in  danger. 

Nov.  14, 16, 16.  These  three  days  I  spent  in 
making  little  square  chests  or  boxes,  which 
might  hold  about  a  poimd,  ur  two  pounds  at 
most,  of  powder ;  and  so  putting  the  powder  in, 
I  stowed  it  in  places  as  secure  and  as  remote 
from  one  another  as  possible.  On  one  of  these 
three  days  I  killed  a  large  bird  that  was  good  to 
eat ;  but  I  knew  not  what  to  call  it. 

Nov.  17.  This  day  I  began  to  dig  behind  my 
tent  into  the  rock,  to  make  room  for  mv  farther 
convenienoy.  Note.  Three  things  i  wanted 
exceedinglv  for  this  work,  viz.,  a  pickaxe,  a 
shovel,  and  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket ;  so  I  de- 
sisted from  my  work,  and  began  to  consider  how 
to  supply  that  want,  and  tDzke  me  some  tools. 
As  for  a  pickaxe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows, 
which  were  proper  enough,  though  heavy ;  but 
the  next  thing  was  a  shovel  or  srade ;  this  was 
so  absolutely  necessary,  that,  indeed,  I  could  do 
nothing  effectually  without  it ;  but  what  kind  of 
one  to  make- 1  knew  not 

Nov.  18.  The  next  day  in  searching  the 
woods,  I  found  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or  luce  it, 
which,  in  the  Brazils,  they  call  the  Iron  Tree, 
for  its  exceeding  hardness ;  of  this,  with  great 
labour,  and  almost  spoiling  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece, 
and  brought  it  home  too  with  difficulty  enough, 
for  it  was  exceeding  heavy. 

The   excessive   hardness  of   the  wood,  and 


having  no  other  way,  made  me  a  long  while 
upon  this  machine ;  for  I  worked  it  effectually,, 
by  little  and  little,  into  the  form  of  a  shovel  or 
spade ;  the  handle  exactly  shaped  like  ours  in 
Elngland,  only  that  the  broad  part  haviic^  no 
iron  shoa  upon  it  at  bottom,  it  would  not  last  me 
so  long ;  however,  it  served  well  enough  for  the 
uses  which  I  had  occasion  to  put  it  to ;  out  never 
was  a  shovel,  I  believe^  made  after  that  fashion, 
or  so  long  a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient,  for  I  wanted  a  basket,  oi 
a  wheelbarrow.  A  basket  I  could  not  make  by 
any  means,  having  no  such  things  as  twigs  that 
would  bend  to  make  wicker  ware,  at  least  none 
yet  found  out ;  and  as  to  a  wheelbarrow,  I  fancied 
I  could  make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  X  had 
no  notion  of,  neither  did  I  know  how  to  go 
about  it;  besides,  I  had  no  possible  way  to  make 
the  iron  gudgeons  for  the  swindle  or  axis  of  the- 
wheel  to  run  in,  so  I  gave  it  over ;  and  so  for 
carrying  away  the  earth  which  I  dug  out  of  the 
cave,  I  made  me  a  thin^  like  a  hod,  which  the 
labourers  carry  mortar  in  when  they  serve  the- 
bricklayers. 

This  was  not  so  difficult  to  me  as  the  making 
the  shovel ;  and  yet  this,  and  the  shovel,  and  the 
attempt  which  I  made  in  vain  to  make  a  wheel- 
barrow, took  me  up  no  less  than  four  days; 
I  mean,  always  excepting  my  morning  walk 
with  my  ^:un,  which  I  seldom  failed,  and  very 
seldom  failed  also  bringing  home  something  fit 
to  eat 

Nov.  28.  My  other  work  having  now  stood* 
still,  because  of  mv  making  these  tools,  when 
they  were  finished  I  went  on,  and  working  eveiy* 
day,  as  my  strength  and  time  allowed.  I  spent 
eighteen  days  entirely  in  widening  and  deepen- 
ing my  cave,  that  it  might  hold  my  goods  com- 
modiously. 

Note,  During  all  this  time,  I  worked  to  makie 
this  room  or  cave  spacious  enough  to  accommo- 
date me  as  a  warehouse^  or  magazine,  a  kitchen, 
a  dining-room,  and  a  cellar.  As  for  my  lodging,. 
I  kept  to  the  tent,  except  that  sometimes,  in  the 
wet  season  of  the  year,  it  rained  so  hard  that  I 
coidd  not  keep  myself  dry.  which  caused  me 
afterwards  to  cover  all  mv  place  within  my  pale 
with  long  poles  in  the  form  of  rafters,  leaning 
against  the  rock,  and  load  them  with  flag^  and 
large  leaves  of  trees,  like  a  thatch. 

December  10.  I  began  now  to  think  my  cave 
or  vault  finished,  when  on  a  sudden  (it  seems  I 
had  made  it  too  large)  a  great  quantity  of  earth 
fell  down  from  the  top  and  one  side,  so  much,, 
that  in  short,  it  frignted  me,  and  not  with- 
out reason  too;  for  if  I  had  been  under  it,  I 
had  never  wanted  a  grave-digger.  Upon  this 
disaster,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  over 
again;  for  I  had  the  loose  earth  to  carry  out, 
and,  which  was  of  more  importance,  I  had  the 
ceiling  to  prop  up,  so  that  I  might  be  sure  no^ 
more  woula  come  down. 

Dec  11.  This  day  I  wont  to  work  with  it 
accordingly,  and  got  two  shores  or  posts  pitched' 
upright  to  the  top,  with  two  pieces  of  boards 
across  over  each  post;  this  I  finished  the  next 
day ;  and  setting  more  posts  up  with  boards,  ia 
about  a  week  more  I  haa  the  roof  secured ;  and 
the  posts,  standing  in  rows,  served  me  for  par- 
titions to  part  off  my  house. 

Dec  17.  From  this  day  to  the  twentieth,  I 
placed  Selves,  and  knocked  up  nails  on  the 
posts,  to  hang  everything  np  that  could  be  hung 
up ;  and  now  I  began  to  oe  in  some  order  within, 
doors. 

Dec  20.  Now  I  carried  everything  into  the 
cave,  and  began  to  furnish  my  house,  and  set 
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up  some  pioces  of  boards,  like  a  dresser,  to  order 
my  victxutls  upon ;  bat  boards  began  to  be  very 
scarce  with  me ;  i^  I  made  me  another  table. 

Dec  24.  Much  rain  all  night  and  all  day ;  no 
stirring  out 

Dec  25.    Bain  all  day. 

Dec  26.  No  rain,  and  the  earth  much  cooler 
than  before,  and  pleasanter. 

Dec  27.  Killed  a  young  goat,  and  lamed 
another,  so  that  I  catchedtit,  and  led  it  home  in 
a  string;  when  I  had  it  home,  I  bound  and 
splintered  up  its  leg,  which  was  broke.  N.B. 
I  took  such  care  of  it  that  it  lived,  and  the  leg 
grew  well,  and  as  strong  as  ever;  but  by  my 
nursing  it  so  long,  it  gprew  tame  and  fed  upon 
the  little  green  at  my  door,  and  would  not  go 
away.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  entertained 
a  thought  of  breeding  up  some  tame  creatures, 
that  I  might  have  food  when  my  powder  and 
shot  was  ail  spent 

Dec.  28,  29,  80.  Great  heats,  and  no  breeze ; 
so  that  there  was  no  stirring  abroad,  except  in 
the  evening,  for  food;  this  time  I  spent  in 
putting  all  my  things  in  order  within  doors. 

January  1.  Very  hot  still ;  but  I  went  abroad 
early  and  late  with  mv  gun,  and  lay  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  This  evening,  going  farther 
into  the  valleys  which  lay  towards  the  centre  of 
the  island,  I  found  tiiiere  was  plenty  of  g^ts, 
though  exceeding  shy  and  hard  to  come  at; 
however,  I  resolved  to  try  if  I  oduld  not  bring 
my  dog  to  hunt  them  down. 

Jan.  2.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  went  out 
with  my  dog,  and  set  him  upon  the  goats ;  but  I 
was  mistaken,  for  the;^  all  faced  about  upon  the 
dog ;  and  he  knew  his  danger  too  well,  for  he 
would  not  come  near  them. 

Jon.  8.  I  began  my  fence  or  wall ;  which, 
being  still  jealous  of  my  being  attacked  by 
somebody,  I  resolved  to  make  yery  thick  and 
strong. 

N,B, — This  wall  being  described  before,  I  pur- 
posely omit  what  was  said  in  the  journal : 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  I  was  no  less 
time  than  from  the  3d  of  January  to  the 
14th  of  April,  working,  finishing,  and  per- 
fecting this  wall,  though  it  was  no  more 
than  about  24  yards  in  length,  being  a  half 
drde,  from  one  place  in  the  rock  to  another 
place,  about  ei^ht  yards  from  it,  the  door  of 
the  caye  being  in  the  centre,  behind  it 

All  this  time  I  worked  yery  hard^  the  rains 
hindering  me  many  days,  nay,  sometmies  weeks 
together;  but  I  thought  I  should  neyer  be  per- 
fectly secure  till  this  wall  was  finished ;  and  it  is 
scarce  credible  what  inexpressible  labour  eyery- 
thing  was  done  with,  eroeciallj  the  bringing  piles 
out  of  the  woods,  and  driving  them  into  the 
ground;  for  I  made  them  much  bigger  than  I 
need  to  haye  done. 

TVHien  this  wall  was  finished,  and  the  outside 
double  fenced,  with  a  turf  wall  raised  up  close  to 
it,  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  any  people  were  to 
come  on  shore  there,  they  would  not  perceiye 
anything  like  a  habitation ;  and  it  was  very  well 
I  did  so,  as  may  be  observed  hereafter,  upon  a 
ywy  remarkable  occasion. 

During  this  time,  I  made  my  rounds  in  the 
woods  for  game  every  day  when  the  rain  ad- 
mitted me,  and  made  frequent  discoyeries  in 
these  walks  of  something  or  other  to  my  adyan- 
tage;  particularly  I  found  a  kind  of  wild  pigeons, 
who  Duilt  not  as  wood-pigeons,  in  a  tree,  but 
rather  as  house-pigeons,  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks ; 
and  taking  some  young  ones,  I  endeayoured  to 
breed  them  up  tame,  and  did  so ;  but  when  they 
grew  older,  they  flew  all  away,  which,  perhaps, 


was,  at  first,  for  want  of  feeding  them,  for  I  had 
nothing  to  give  them;  however,  I  frequently 
found  their  nests,  and  got  their  young  ones, 
which  were  yeiy  good  meat 

Ajod  now,  in  the  mana^g  my  household 
affairs,  I  found  myself  wantmg  in  many  things, 
which  I  thought  at  first  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  make,  as  indeed,  as  to  some  ox  them,  it  was ; 
for  instance,  I  could  never  make  a  cask  to  be 
hooped.  I  had  a  small  runlet  or  two,  as  I 
observed  before,  but  I  could  never  arriye  to  the 
capacity  of  making  one  by  them,  though  I  spent 
many  weeks  about  it ;  I  coidd  neither  put  in  the 
heads,  or  joint  the  staves  so  true  to  one  another 
as  to  make  them  hold  water;  so  I  gaye  that  also 
over. 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  for 
candle;  so  that  as  soon  as  eyer  it  was  dark, 
wiiich  was  generally  by  seven  o'cIocIl  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed.  I  remembered  ue  lump 
of  bees-wax  with  which  I  made  candles  in  my 
African  adventure,  but  I  had  none  of  that  now ; 
the  only  remedy  I  had  was,  that  when  I  had 
killed  a  goat,  I  sayed  the  tallow,  and  witii  a  littie 
dish  made  of  day,  which  I  baked  in  the  sun,  to 
which  I  added  a  wick  of  some  oakum,  I  made 
me  a  lamp ;  and  this  gaye  me  a  light,  though  not 
a  clear  steady  light  like  a  candle.  In  the  middle 
of  all  my  labours  it  happened,  that  rummaging 
my  things,  I  found  a  liiftle  bag,  which,  as  I  hinted 
before,  hEui  been  filled  with  com  for  the  feeding 
of  poultry;  not  "for  this  yoyage,  but  before,  as  I 
suppose,  when  the  ship  came  from  Lisbon.  What 
little  remainder  of  com  had  been  in  the  bag  was 
all  deyoured  with  the  rats,  and  I  saw  nothmg  in 
the  bag  but  husks  and  dust;  and  being  wimng 
to  have  the  ba^  for  some  other  use,  I  think  it  was 
to  put  powder  m,  when  I  diyided  it  for  fear  of  the 
lightning,  or  some  such  use,  I  shook  the  husks  of 
com  out  of  it,  on  one  side  of  my  fortification, 
under  the  rock. 

It  was  a  little  before  the  great  rains  just  now 
menticmed,  that  I  threw  this  stuff  away,  taking 
no  notice  of  anything,  and  not  so  much  as  remem* 
bering  that  I  had  thrown  anything  there ;  when, 
about  a  month  after,  or  thereabout,  I  saw  some  few 
stalks  of  something  green,  shooting  out  of  the 
grround,  which  I  fancied  might  be  some  plant  I 
had  not  seen ;  but  I  was  surprised  and  perfectly 
astonished,  when,  after  a  littie  longer  tima,  I  saw 
about  ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were 
perfect  green  barley,  of  the  same  kind  as  our 
Europeaii,  nay,  aa  our  English  barley. 

It  IS  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment 
and  confusion  of  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion. 
I  had  hitherto  acted  upon  no  religious  foundation, 
at  all ;  indeed,  I  had  yery  few  notions  of  religion, 
in  my  head,  or  had  entertained  any  sense  of  any 
things  that  had  befallen  me,  otherwise  than  as  a 
chance,  or  as  we  lightiy  say^  what  pleases  God;, 
without  so  much  as  inquinng  into  the  end  of 
Providence  in  these  things,  or  his  order  in  govern- 
ing events  in  the  world ;  but  after  I  saw  barlejr 
grow  there,  in  a  climate  which  I  know  was  not- 
proper  for  com,  and  especially  that  I  knew  not 
how  it  came  there,  it  startied  me  strangely ;  and 
I  began  to  sug^fest,  that  God  had  miraculously 
caused  this  gram  to  grow  without  any.  help  of 
seed  sown,  and  that  it  was  so  directed  purely  for- 
my  sustenance,  on  that  wild  misen^bde  place. 

This  touched  my  heart  a  littie,  and  brought 
tears  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I  began  to  Uess  myself 
that  such  a  prodig^  of  nature  should  happen 
upon  my  account;  and  this  was  the  more  strange 
to  me,  because  I  saw  near  it  still,  all  along  by  the 
side  of  the  rook,  some  other  straggling  stalks, 
which  proved  to  be  stalks  of  rice,  and  wh^ch  t 
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kB9w,  becKOM  I  had  aeon  it  grow m  Africa,  when 
1  was  ashere  there. 

1  not  only  thought  tkeae  the  pure  productions 
4A  Proyidence  for  my  anpporti  but  not  doubting 
birt  ttat  there  waa  more  in  the  place,  I  went 
all  over  that  part  of  the  island  where  I  had  been 
belore,  peering  in  CTery  comer,  and  under  OTery 
roek,  lor  to  see  nuwe  of  it,  but  I  eouM  not  find 
any.  At  last  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts  that 
I  had  shook  a  bag'  of  ducken^  meat  in  that 
^lace,  and  then  the  wonder  began  to  oeaee ;  and, 
I  must  confees,  my  religious  ^ankfulnees  to  God*s 
providence  be^aa  to  abate  too,  upon  the  discover^ 
ing  that  all  this  was  nothing  but  wha.t  was  com- 
mon ;  tiiongh  I  ought  to  have  been  as  thankful 
for  so  strange  and  unforeseen  a  providence,  as  if 
it  had  been  miraculous;  for  it  was  really  the 
work  of  Providence  as  to  me,  that  should  order 
•or  ajppoint  that  10  or  12  grains  of  com  should 
remain  unspoiled  fwhen  the  rats  had  destroyed 
aQ  the  rea^  as  n  it  had  been  dropfied  from 
heaven;  as  also  that  I  should  throw  it  out  in 
thait  partieular  plaee^  where,  it  bemg  in  the 
shade  of  a  hirii  rock,  it  mrang^  up  immediately; 
whuieaa,  if  I  had  thrown  it  anywhere  else  at  tiiat 
time,  it  had  been  burned  up  and  deetroyed. 

I  cisefully  saved  the  ears  of  this  com,  you  may 
ba  sore,  in  their  season,  whidi  was  about  the  end 
•of  June;  and,  laying  up  every  com,  I  resolved  to 
sow  them  all  again,  hoping  in  time  to  have  some 
•^usiBtity  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  bread.  But 
it  was  not  till  the 4th  year  that  I  could  aQowmy- 
self  the  least  fpraln  of  this  com  to  eat,  and  even 
then  bat  spanngly,  as  I  shall  say  afterwards  in 
ito  order;  tor  I  lost  all  that  I  sowed  the  flrst 
-season  by  not  observing  tito  proper  time;  for  I 
sowed  Y^  before  the  ^try  season,  so  that  it  never 
came  up  at  all,  at  least  not  as  it  would  have  done : 
-of  whicm  in  its  place. 

Besides  tins  barley,  there  were,  as  aboTO,  20  or 
80  stalks  of  rice,  which  I  preserved  with  the  same 
•oaie,  and  whose  use  was  of  the  same  kind,  or  to 
l&e  same  purpoaeL  viz.  to  make  me  bread,  or 
rather  food;  for  I  found  wave  to  oook  it  up 
without  bakings  though  I  did  that  also  after  some 
time.    But  to  return  to  my  Journal. 

I  worked  exeessivo  hurd  these  three  or  four 
months,  to  get  my  wall  done;  and  the  I4th  of 
April  I  dosed  it  up,  contriving  to  get  hiio  it,  not 
by  a  door,  but  over  the  waB,  by  a  ladder,  that 
there  m^t  be  no  sign  in  the  outside  of  my  habi- 
iation. 

April  16.  1  finished  the  ladder,  so  I  went  up 
wHih  the  bidder  to  the  top,  and  then  pulled  it  up 
■after  me,  and  let  it  down  in  the  insioe :  this  was 
■a  complete  endosnre  to  me :  for  within  I  had 
'room  enough,  and  nothing  could  come  at  ma  from 
without,  unless  it  could  &st  mount  my  walL 

Tha  very  next  day  after  this  wall  was  finished, 
1  had  afanost  aQ  my  labour  overthrown  at  once, 
aakl  mvself  killed;  the  ease  was  thus:  As  I  was 
bu^  m  the  inside  of  it,  behind  my  tent,  just 
in  the  entrance  into  my  cave,  I  was  terribly 
.fritted  with  a  most  dreadful  surprising  thing 
indeed;  for  all  on  a  sudden,  I  found  the  earth 
<xmie  crumbline  down  from  tne  roof  of  my  cave^ 
and  from  the  eoge  of  the  hill  over  my  head,  and 
two  of  the  posts  1  had  set  up  in  the  cave  cracked 
in  a  frightful  manner.  I  was  heartily  scared,  but 
thought  nothing  of  what  was  really  tho  cause,  only 
thinking  that  we  top  of  my  cave  was  falling  i^ 
as  some  of  it  had  oone  before;  and  for  fear  I 
should  be  buried  in  it,  I  ran  forward  to  my  ladder, 
and  not  thinking  myself  safe  there  neither,  I 
^t  over  my  wall  for  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the 
.hfll  which  I  expected  might  roll  down  upon  me. 
I  was  no  sooner  stepped  down  upon  the  iirm 


^ound,  but  I  plainly  saw  it  was  a  teirlbls 
earthquake;  for  the  ground  I  stood  on  shook 
tliree  times  at  about  eight  minutes'  distance,  with 
three  such  shocks  as  would  have  overturned  the 
strongest  building  that  could  be  supposed  to 
have  stood  on  the  earth;  and  a  great  piece  of 
the  top  of  a  rock,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile 
from  me,  next  the  sea,  fell  down  with  such  a 
terrible  noise  as  I  never  heard  in  aH  my  life.  I 
perceived  also  the  very  sea  was  xmt  into  vfolent 
motion  by  it;  and  I  believe  the  shocks  were 
stronger  under  the  water  than  on  tha  iisknd. 

I  was  so  amazed  with  the  tiung*  itself,  having 
never  felt  the  like,  or  ^Bscouraed  with  any  one 
that  had,  that  I  was  lili^  one  dead  or  stnpiiled; 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  made  my  stomach 
sick,  like  one  that  was  tossed  at  sea;  but  the 
noise  of  the  falling  of  the  ro^  awaked  me,  as  it 
were,  and  rousing  me  from  the  stnpified  condition 
I  was  in,  filled  me  with  horror,  and  I  tiiought  of 
nothing  then  but  the  hiU  falling  upon  my  tent 
and  all  my  household  goods,  and  bnrving  all  at 
once;  and  this  sunk  my  very  soul  within  me  a 
second  time. 

After  the  third  shock  was  over,  and  I  felt  no 
more  for  some  time,  I  began  to  take  courage;  and 
yet  I  had  not  heart  enough  to  go  over  my  wall 
again,  for  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  but  sat  still 
upon  the  ground  greauy  cast  down,  and  discon- 
solate, not  Imowing  what  to  do.  All  this  while 
I  had  not  the  least  serious  religious  l&ought, 
nothing  but  the  common  Lord^  haw  mtrcg  vpon 
fiM ;  and  when  it  was  over,  that  went  away  too. 

While  I  sat  thus,  I  found  the  air  overcast,  and 
grow  cloudy,  as  if  it  would  rain  ;*  soon  after  that 
the  wind  rose  by  littie  and  little,  so  that  in  less 
th.'ui  half  an  hour  it  blew  a  most  dreadful  hurri- 
cane: the  sea  was  all  on  a  sudikn  covered  over 
with  foam  and  froth,  tiie  shore  was  covered  with 
the  breach  of  th?  water,  tiie  trees  were  torn  up  b^ 
the  roots,  and  a  terrible  storm  it  was ;  and  this 
held  about  three  hours,  and  then  began  to  abate ; 
and  in  two  hours  more  it  was  stark  cahn,  and 
began  to  rain  very  hard. 

All  this  while  I  sat  upon  tiie  ground  very  much 
terrified  and  dejected,  when,  on  a  sudden,  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  these  winds  and  rain  being 
the  coxLsequence  of  the  earthquake,  tiie  earth- 
quake itself  was  spent  and  over,  and  I  might 
venture  into  my  cave  again.  With  this  thought 
my  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  tiie  rain  also  help- 
ing to  persuade  me,  I  went  in,  and  sat  down  in 
my  tent;  but  the  rain  was  so  violent,  tiiat  my 
tent  was  ready  to  be  beaten  down  with  it,  and  I 
was  forced  to  go  into  my  cave,  though  very  much 
afraid  and  uneasy,  for  fear  it  should  fall  on  my 
head. 

This  violent  rain  forced  me  to  a  new  work, 
viz.  to  cut  a  hole  tiirough  my  new  fortification, 
like  a  sink,  to  let  the  water  go  out,  wMch  would 
else  have  drowned  my  cave.  After  I  had  been 
in  my  cave  some  time,  and  found  still  no  more 
shocks  of  tiie  earthquake  follow,  I  began  to  be 
more  composed.  And  now,  to  support  my  spiritSy 
which  induBed  wanted  it  very  mu^  I  went  to  my 
littie  store,  and  took  a  small  sup  of  rum,  which, 
however,  I  did  then  and  always  very  sparingly, 
knowing  I  could  have  no  more  when  tiiat  was 
gone. 

It  continued  raining  all  that  night  and  great 
part  of  the  next  day,  so  that  I  could  not  stir 
abroad;  but  my  mind  being  more  composed,  I 
began  to  think  of  what  I  had  best  do,  conclud- 
ing, that  if  the  island  was  subject  to  these  earth- 
quakes, there  would  be  no  hving  for  me  in  a 
cave,  but  I  must  consider  of  buiMing  me  some 
little  hut  in  an  open  place,  which  I  might  sur- 
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round  with  a  wan,  as  I  bad  done  here,  and  so 
suifce  niTself  secure  from  wild  beasts  or  men; 
but  ooaeluded,  il  I  stayed  where  I  was.  I  should 
certainlj.  oncj  time  or  other,  be  buried  auve. 

With  tibfise  thoughts^  I  resolved  to  remove  raj 
tent  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  whidi  was 
jost  under  the  banging  paredpice  of  the  hill,  and 
which,  if  it  should  be  snoken  again,  wouJbl  cer* 
tainly  fall  upon  my  tent;  and  1  spent  ^e  two 
next  days,  being  the  19th  and  20th  of  April,  in 
contriving  where  and  how  to  remove  my  habita- 
tion. 

The  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  alive,  made 
me  that  I  never  slept  in  quiet ;  and  yet  the  ap- 
prehension of  lying  abroad,  without  any  fence, 
was  almost  equal  to  it;  but  still  when  I  looked 
about  and  saw  how  everything  was  put  in  order, 
how  pleasantly  concealed  I  was,  and  how  safe 
from  danger,  it  made  me  very  loath  to  remove. 

In  the  meantime  it  occuired  to  me  that  it  would 
require  a  vast  deal  of  time  for  me  to  do  this,  and 
that  I  must  be  contented  to  run  the  venture  where 
I  was,  tin  I  had  formed  a  camp  for  myself  and 
had  secured  it  so  as  to  remove  to  it;  so  with  this 
resolution  I  composed  myself  for  a  time,  and  re- 
solved that  I  would  go  to  work  with  all  ^>eed  to 
build  me  a  wall  with  piles  and  cables,  &c.,  in  a 
circle  as  before,  and  set  my  tent  up  in  it  when  it 
was  finished,  but  that  I  would  venture  to  stay 
where  I  was  till  it  was  finished,  and  fit  to  remove 
to.    This  was  the  21st. 

April  2i,  The  next  morning  I  began  to  con- 
sider of  means  to  put  this  resolve  in  execution, 
but  I  was  at  a  great  loss  about  my  tools;  I  had 
three  laige  axes,  and  abundance  of  hatohets  (for  we 
carried  tne  hatchets  for  trafiic  with  the  Indians), 
but  with  much  chopping  and  cutting  knottv  hard 
wood,  they  were  all  rull  of  notches,  and  dull,  and 
though  I  had  a  grindstone,  I  could  not  turn  it  and 
grind  my  tools  too.  This  cost  me  as  much  thought 
as  a  statesman  would  have  bestowed  upon  a  grand 
point  of  polities,  or  a  judge  upon  the  Itm  and  death 
of  a  man.  At  length  I  contrived  a  wheel  witil  a 
string,  to  torn  it  with  my  foot,  that  I  might  have 
both  my  hands  at  liberty.  Note.  1  had  never 
seen  any  such  thing  in  England,  or  at  least  not 
to  take  notice  how  it  was  done,  though  since  I 
have  observed  it  is  very  common  there ;  besides 
that,  my  grindstone  was  very  large  and  heavy. 
This  machine  cost  me  a  full  week's  woric  to  bring 
it  to  perfection. 

April  28,  29.  These  two  whole  days  I  took  up 
in  grinding  my  tools,  my  machine  for  tamii^  my 
grindstone  performing  vny  welL 

April  80.  Having  perceived  my  broad  had 
been  low  a  great  while,  now  I  took  a  survey  of  it, 
and  reduced  myself  to  one  biscuit-cake  a  day, 
which  made  my  heart  very  heaver. 

Mm  1.  In  the  morning,  loolong  towards  the 
seaside,  the  tide  being  low,  I  saw  something  Ue 
on  the  shore  bigger  than  ordinarv,  and  it  looked 
like  a  cask;  when  I  came  to  it,  I  found  a  small 
barrel,  and  two  or  tliree  pieces  of  the  wreck  of 
tlie  ship^  which  wore  driven  on  sliore  by  the  late 
hurricane ;  and  looking  towards  the  wreck  itself, 
I  thought  it  seemed  to  lie  higher  out  of  the  water 
than  it  used  to  do.  I  examined  the  barrel  which 
was  driven  on  shore,  and  soon  found  it  was  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  but  it  had  taken  water,  and 
the  powder  was  caked  as  hard  as  a  stone;  How- 
ever, I  roHed  it  farther  on  shore  for  the  present, 
and  went  on  upon  the  sands,  as  near  as  1  could 
io  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  to  look  for  mora. 

When  I  came  down  to  the  ship,  I  found  it 
strongly  removed;  the  forecastle,  which  lay 
before  buried  in  the  sand,  was  heaved  up  at  least 
six  feet ;  and  the  stem,  which  was  broke  to  pieces 


and  parted  from  the  rest  by  the  force  of  the  sea, 
soon  after  I  had  left  rummaging  her,  was  tossed, 
as  it  were,  up,  and  cast  on  one  side,  and  the  sand 
was  thrown  so  high  on  that  side  next  her  stem, 
that  whereas  there  was  a  great  place  of  water 
before,  so  that  I  could  not  come  within  a  quarter 
of  a  nule  of  the  wreck  witliout  swimming,  1  could 
now  walk  quite  up  to  her  when  the  tide  was  out; 
I  was  surprised  wxlii  this  at  first,  but  soon  con- 
cluded it  must  be  done  by  the  earthquake :  and 
as  hj  this  violence  the  ship  was  more  broken  open 
than  formerly,  so  many  things  came  daily  on 
shore,  which  the  sea  had  loosened,  and  which  the 
winds  and  water  rolled  by  degrees  to  the  land. 

This  whoUy  diverted  my  thoughte  from  the 
design  of  removing  mv  habitation ;  and  I  busied 
myself  m^tily,  that  day  especially,  in  searching 
whether  I  could  make  any  way  mto  the  ship; 
but  I  found  nothing  was  to  be  expected  of  that 
kind,  for  that  all  the  inside  of  the  ship  was 
choked  up  with  sand.  However,  as  I  had 
learned  not  to  despair  of  anything,  I  resolved 
to  puU  everything  to  pieces  that  I  could  of  the 
ship,  oondiudjng  that  everything  I  could  get 
from  her  would  be  of  some  use  or  other  to 
me. 

Maj;  3.  I  began  with  my  saw,  and  cut  a  piece 
of  a  beam  through,  which  I  thought  held  some 
of  the  upper  part  or  quarter-deck  together;  and 
when  I  mid  cut  it  through,  I  cleared  away  the 
sand  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  side  which  lay 
highest;  but  the  tide  coming  in,  I  was  obliged  to 
give  over  for  that  time. 

3faff  4.  I  went  a  fishing,  but  caught  not  one 
fish  that  I  dunst  eat  of,  till  I  was  wearied  of  my 
sport ;  when  just  going  to  leave  oiS,  I  caught  a 
young  dolphin.  I  had  made  me  a  long  line  of 
some  rope-yam,  but  I  had  no  hooks;  yet  I  fre- 
quently caught  fish  enough,  as  much  as  I  cared 
to  eat;  all  which  I  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ate 
them  diy. 

May  5.  Worked  on  the  wreck;  cut  another 
beam  asunder,  and  brought  throe  great  fir  planks 
off  from  the  decks,  which  I  tied  together,  and 
made  swim  on  shore  when  the  tide  of  flood 
came  on. 

Mem  6.  Worked  on  the  wreck;  got  several 
iron  bolte  out  of  her,  and  other  pieces  of  iron 
work.  Worked  very  hard,  and  came  home  very 
much  tired,  and  had  thoughte  of  giving  it  over. 

May  7.  Went  to  the  wreck  again,  but  with 
an  intent  not  to  work*^  but  found  the  weight  of 
the  wreck  had  broke  itself  down,  the  beams 
being  cut,  that  several  pieces  of  the  ship  seemed 
to  lie  loose,  and  the  inside  of  the  hold  lay  so  open 
that  I  could  see  into  it;  but  almost  full  of  water 
and  sand. 

May  8.  Went  to  tho  wreck  and  carried  an 
iron  crow  to  wrench  up  the  deck,  which  lay  now 
quite  clear  of  the  water  or  sand.  I  wrenched 
open  two  planks,  and  brought  them  on  shore  also 
with  the  tide ;  I  left  the  iron  crow  in  the  wreck 
for  next  day. 

May  9.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  with  the 
crow  made  way  into  the  body  of  the  wreck,  and 
felt  several  casks,  and  loosened  thsm  with  the 
crow,  but  could  not  break  them  up^  I  felt  also 
the  roll  of  English  lead,  and  could  stir  it,  but  it 
was  too  heavy  to  remove. 

May  10,  11,  12,  18,  14.  Went  every  day  to 
the  wreck,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  pieces  of 
timber,  and  boards,  or  plank,  and  two  or  three 
hundfedweight  of  iron. 

May  15.  I  carried  two  hatchets,  to  try  if  I 
could  not  cut  a  piece  off  the  roll  of  lead,  by 
placing  the  edge  of  one  hatehot,  and  driving  it 
with  the  other;  but  as  it  lay  about  a  foot  and  a 
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half  in  the  water,  I  could  not  make  any  blow  to 
drive  the  hatchet 

i/ayl6.  It  had  blowed  hard  in  the  night, 
and  the  wreck  appeared  more  broken  by  the 
force  of  the  water ;  but  I  stayed  00  long  in  the 
woods,  to  get  pigeons  for  food,  that  the  tide  pre- 
vented me  going  to  the  wreck  that  day. 

May  17.  I  saw  some  pieces  of  the  wreck 
blown  on  shore,  at  a  great  distance,  near  two 
miles  off  me^  but  resolved  to  see  what  they  were, 
and  found  it  was  a  piece  of  the  head,  but  too 
heavy  for  me  to  brmg  away. 

May  24.  Ever^  day,  to  this  day,  I  worked  on 
the  wreck,  and  with  hard  labour  I  loosened  some 
tilings  so  much  with  the  crow,  that  the  first 
blowing  tide  several  casks  floated  out,  and  two 
of  the  seamen's  chests.  But  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  shore,  nothing  came  to  land  that  day 
but  pieces  of  tunber,  and  a  hogshead  which  had 
some  Brazil  pork  in  it,  but  the  salt  water  and 
the  sand  had  spoiled  it. 

I  continued  this  work  every  day  to  the  15th  of 
June,  except  the  time  necessary  to  get  food, 
which  I  always  appointed,  during  thb  part  of 
my  employment,  to  be  when  the  tide  was  up, 
that  I  might  be  ready  when  it  was  ebbed  out ; 
and  by  this  time  I  had  gotten  timber,  and  plank, 
and  iron-work  enough  to  have  built  a  good  boat 
if  I  had  known  how ;  and  also  I  got,  at  sevenu 
times,  and  in  several  places,  near  one  hundred- 
weight of  the  sheet-lead. 

June  16.  Going  down  to  the  seaside,  I  found 
a  large  tortoise,  or  turtle ;  this  was  the  first  I  liad 
seen,  which,  it  seems,  was  only  my  misfortune, 
not  any  defect  of  the  place,  or  scarcity ;  for  had 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
I  might  have  had  hundreds  of  them  every  day*, 
as  I  found  afterwards;  but  perhaps  had  paid 
dear  enough  for  them. 

June  17.  I  spent  in  cooking  the  turtle.  I 
found  in  her  tlireescore  eggs;  and  her  flesh  was 
to  me,  at  that  time,  the  most  savoury  and  pleasant 
that  ever  I  tasted  in  my  life,  having  had  no  flesh, 
but  of  goats  and  fowls,  since  I  landed  in  this 
horrid  place. 

Jtiiie  18.  Bained  all  day,  and  I  stayed  within. 
I  thought,  at  this  time,  the  rain  felt  cold,  and  I 
was  something  chilly,  which  I  knew  was  not 
usual  in  that  latitude. 

Jtifis  19.  Very  ill,  and  shivering,  as  if  the 
weather  had  been  cold. 

June  20.  No  rest  all  night;  violent  pains  in 
my  head,  and  feverish* 

June  21.  Very  ill ;  frightened  almost  to  death 
with  the  apprehensions  of  my  sad  condition,  to 
be  sick,  and  no  help ;  praved  to  God  for  the  first 
time  since  the  storm  off  of  Hull ;  but  scarce  knew 
what  I  said,  or  why,  my  thoughts  being  all  con- 
fused. 

June  22.  A  little  better;  bat  under  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  sickness. 

June  2^.    Very  bad  again;  cold  and  shivering, 
•  and  then  a  violent  headache. 

June  24.    Much  bettor. 

June  26.  An  ague  very  violent;  the  fit  held 
me  seven  hours,  cold  fit,  and  hot,  with  faint 
sweats  after  it 

June  26.  Better;  and  having  no  victuals  to 
eat,  took  my  g^un,  bat  found  myself  vary  weak ; 
however,  I  filled  a  she-goat  and  with  much 
difficulty  £^t  it  home,  and  broiled  some  of  it,  and 
ato ;  I  would  fain  have  stowed  it,  and  made  some 
broth,  but  had  no  pot 

June  27.  The  ague  again  so  violent  that  I  lay 
a-bed  all  day,  and  neither  ato  nor  drank.  I  was 
ready  to  pensh  for  thirst,  but  so  weak,  I  had  not 
strength  to  stand  up,  or  to  get  myself  any  water 


to  drink.  Prayed  to  God  again,  but  was  light- 
headed, and  when  I  was  not,  I  was  so  ignorant 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  say;  only  I  lay  and 
cried,  *Lord,  look  npon  me!  Lora,  pity  me! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I*  I  suppose  I  did 
nothing  else  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  fit 
wearing  off,  I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till 
far  inthe  night  When  I  waked,  I  found  myself 
much  refreshed,  but  weak,  and  exceeding  thirsty : 
however,  as  I  had  no  water  in  my  whole  habitat 
tion,  I  was  forced  to  lie  till  mormng,  and  went  to 
^eep  again.  In  this  second  sleep  I  had  this 
temble  dream. 

I  thought  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  where  I  sat  when  the 
storm  blew  after  the  earthquake,  and  that  I  saw 
a  man  descend  from  a  ^eat  black  cloud,  in  a 
bright  fiame  of  fire,  and  hght  upon  the  ground : 
he  was  all  over  as  bright  as  a  flame,  so  that  I 
could  but  just  bear  to  look  towards  him;  his 
countenance  was  most  inexpressibly  dreadfuL 
impossible  for  words  to  describe ;  when  he  stepped 
upon  the  ground  with  his  feet,  I  thought  the 
earth  trembled,  just  as  it  had  done  before  in  the 
earthquake ;  and  all  the  air  looked,  to  my  appre* 
hension,  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  flashes  of 
flre. 

He  was  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  earth,  but 
he  moved  forward  towards  me,  with  a  long  spear 
or  weapon  in  his  hand,  to  kill  me;  and  when  he 
came  to  a  rising  ground,  at  some  distance,  he 
spoke  to  me,  or  I  heard  a  voice  so  terrible  that  it 
is  impossible  to  express  the  terror  of  it ;  all  that 
I  can  say  I  understood,  was  this,  *  Seeing  all 
tiiese  things  have  not  brought  thee  to  repentance, 
now  thou  shalt  die ;  *  at  which  words,  I  thought 
he  lifted  up  the  spear  that  was  in  his  hand  to  kill 
me. 

No  one  that  shall  ever  read  this  account,  wiU 
expect  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe  the 
horrors  of  my  soul  at  this  terrible  vision;  1 
mean,  that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I  even 
dreamed  of  those  horrors;  nor  is  it  any  more 
possible  to  describe  the  impression  that  remained 
upon  my  mind  when  I  awaked,  and  found  it  was 
but  a  dream. 

I  had,  alas!  no  divine  knowledge;  what  I  had 
reoeivea  by  the  good  instruction  of  my  father 
was  then  worn  out,  by  an  uninterrupted  series, 
for  8  years,  of  seafaring  wickedness,  and  a  con- 
stant conversation  with  nothing  but  such  as 
were  like  myself,  wicked  and  profane  to  the  last 
degree.  I  do  not  remember  tiiat  I  had,  in  all  that 
time,  one  thought  that  so  much  as  tended  either 
to  looking  upwards  toward  God,  or  inwards 
towards  a  reflection  upon  my  own  ways;  but  a 
certain  stupicUty  of  soul,  without  desire  of  good, 
or  conscience  of  evil,  had  entirely  overwhelmed 
me ;  and  I  was  all  that  the  most  hardened,  un- 
thinking, wicked  creature  among  our  common 
sailors  can  be  supposed  to  be,  not  having  the 
least  sense,  either  ot  the  fear  of  God  in  danger, 
or  of  thankfulness  to  God  in  deliverances. 

Isi  the  relating  what  is  already  past  of  my 
story,  this  wHI  be  the  more  easily  beheved,  when 
I  shall  add,  that  through  all  the  variety  of 
miseries  that  had  to  this  day  befallen  me,  I  never 
had  so  much  as  one  thought  of  ite  being  the  hand 
of  God,  or  that  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  my 
sin ;  my  rebellious  behavioui'  against  my  father, 
or  my  present  sins,  which  were  great ;  or  so  much 
as  a  punishment  for  the  geneural  course  of  my 
wicked  life.  When  I  was  on  the  desperate  expe« 
dition  on  the  desert  shores  of  Africa,  I  never  had 
so  much  as  one  thought  of  what  would  become 
of  me ;  or  one  wish  to  God  to  direct  me  whither 
I  should  go,  or  to  keep  me  from  the  danger  which 
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apparently  surroiuded  me,  as  'well  from  yoraci- 
ons  creatures  m  cmel  savenTOs :  but  I  was  merely 
thoughtless  of  a  God  or  a  Frovidence ;  acted  like 
a  mere  brute,  from  the  principles  of  nature,  and 
1^  the  dictates  of  common  sense  only,  and  indeed 
hardly  that 

When  I  was  delivered  and  taken  up  at  sea 
by  the  Portuguese  captain,  well  used,  and  dealt 
justly  and  honourably  with,  as  well  as  charitably, 
I  had  not  the  least  thankfulness  on  my  thoughts. 
When  again  I  was  shipwrecked,  ruined,  and  in 
danger  ^  drowning  on  this  island,  I  was  as  far 
from  remorse,  or  looking  on  it  as  a  judgment;  I 
only  said  to  mvself  often,  that  I  was  an  unfortu- 
nate dog,  and  bom  to  be  always  miserable. 

It  is  true,  when  I  got  on  shore  first  here,  and 
found  all  my  ship's  crew  drowned,  and  myself 
spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
and  some  transports  of  soul,  which,  had  the  grace 
of  God  assisted,  might  liave  come  up  to  true 
thankfulness ;  but  it  ended  whero  it  began,  in  a 
mere  common  flight  of  joy,  or,  as  I  nay  say, 
being  glad  I  was  alive,  without  the  least  reflec- 
tion upon  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  the 
hand  which  had  preserved  me,  and  had  singled 
me  out  to  be  preserved  when  all  the  rest  were 
destroyed ;  or  any  inquiry  why  Providence  had 
been  uus  merciful  to  me;  even  just  the  same 
common  sort  of  joy  which  seamen  generally 
have,  after  they  are  got  safe  ashore  from  a  ship- 
wreck, which  uiey  drown  all  in  the  next  bowl  of 
punch,  and  forget  almost  as  soon  as  it  ia  over; 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  life  was  like  it. 

Even  when  I  was,  afterwards,  on  due  con- 
sideration, made  sensible  of  my  condition,  how  I 
was  cast  on  this  dreadful  place,  out  of  the  reach 
of  human  kind,  out  of  all  hope  of  relief,  or  pro- 
spect of  redemption,  as  soon  as  I  saw  but  a  pro- 
spect of  living,  and  that  I  should  not  starve  and 
perish  for  hunger,  all  the  sense  of  my  afiliction 
wore  off,  and  I  began  to  be  very  easy,  applied 
myself  to  the  works  proper  for  my  preservation 
and  supply,  and  was  fur  enough  from  being 
afflicted  at  my  condition,  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven,  or  as  the  hand  of  God  against  me; 
these  were  thoughts  which  very  seldom  entered 
into  my  head. 

The  growing  up  of  the  corn,  as  is  hinted  in  my 
Journal,  had  at  flist  some  little  influence  upon 
me,  ana  began  to  affect  me  with  seriousness^  as 
long  as  I  tiionght  it  had  something  miraculous  in 
it;  but  as  soon  as  ever  that  part  of  the  thought 
was  removed,  all  the  impression  which  was  raised 
from  it  wore  off  also,  as  I  have  noted  already. 

Even  the  earthquake,  though  nothing  could  be 
more  terrible  in  its  nature,  or  more  immediately 
directing  to  tiie  invisible  Power  which  alone 
directs  such  things,  yet  no  sooner  was  the  flrst 
fright  over,  but  the  impression  it  had  made  went 
off  also.  I  had  no  more  sense  of  God  or  his 
judgments,  mudb  less  of  the  present  affliction  of 
my  circumstances  being  from  his  hand,  than  if  I 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life. 

But  now  when  I  bepan  to  be  sick,  and  a 
leisurely  view  of  the  miseries  of  death  came  to 
place  itself  before  me,  when  my  spirits  began  to 
sink  under  the  burden  of  a  strong  distemper,  and 
nature  was  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  the 
fever,  conscienoe,  that  had  slept  so  long,  began  to 
awake,  and  I  began  to  reproach  myself  with  my 
past  life^  in  which  I  had  so  evidently,  by  uncom- 
mon wickedness,  provoked  the  justice  of  God  to 
lay  me  under  uncommon  strokes,  and  to  deal  with 
me  in  so  vindictive  a  manner. 

These  reflections  oppressed  me  for  the  second 
or  third  day  of  my  distemper,  and  in  the  violence, 
9M  well  of  the  fever  as  of  the  dreadful  reproaches 


of  my  conscience,  extorted  some  words  from  me 
like  praying  to  God,  though  I  cannot  say  they 
were  either  a  prayer  attended  with  desires  or  with 
hopes ;  it  was  rather  the  voice  of  mere  fright  and 
distress.  My  thoughts  wero  confused,  the  con- 
victions great  Upon  my  mind,  and  the  horror  of 
dying  in  such  a  miserable  condition  raised 
vapours  into  my  head  with  the  mero  apprehen- 
sions ;  and,  in  these  hurries  of  my  soul,  I  know  not 
what  my  tongue  might  express ;  but  it  was  rather 
exclamation,  such  as,  *  Lord !  what  a  miserable 
creature  am  I !  If  I  should  be  sick,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly die  for  want  of  help,  and  what  will  become 
of  me?*  Then  the  tears  burst  out  of  my  eyes, 
and  I  could  say  no  more  for  a  good  while. 

In  this  interval  the  good  advice  of  my  father 
came  to  my  mind,  and  presently  his  prediction, 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  story, 
viz.  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step  God  would 
not  bless  me,  and  I  would  have  leisuro  hereafter 
to  reflect  upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when 
there  might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recovery. 
*  Now,'  said  I  aloud.  *  my  dear  father  s  words  are 
come  to  pass:  Gods  jusUoe  has  overtaken  me. 
and  I  have  none  to  help  or  hear  m/B.  I  reiectea 
the  voice  of  providence,  which  had  mercifully  put 
me  in  a  posture  or  station  of  life  wherein  I  might 
have  been  happy  and  easy,  but  I  Avould  neitiber 
see  it  myself  or  learn  to  know  the  blessing  of  it 
from  my  parents;  I  left  them  to  mourn  over  my 
folly,  ana  now  I  am  left  to  mourn  under  the  con- 
sequences of  it ;  I  refused  their  help  and  assist- 
ance, who  would  have  lifted  me  into  the  world, 
and  would  have  made  everything  easy  to  me, 
and  now  I  have  difficulties  to  struggle  with  too 
great  for  even  nature  itself  to  support,  and  no 
assistance,  no  help,  no  comfort,  no  advice.'  Then 
I  cried  out,  *  Lord,  be  my  help,  for  I  am  in  great 
distress.' 

This  was  the  first  prayer,  if  I  might  call  it  so, 
that  I  had  made  for  many  years.  But  I  return  to 
my  JoumaL 

Jtme  28.  Having  been  somewhat  refreshed 
with  the  sleep  I  had  had,  and  the  fit  being  en- 
tirely off,  I  got  up,  and  though  the  fright  and 
terror  of  my  dream  was  very  great,  yet  I  con- 
sidered that  the  fit  of  the  ague  would  return  again 
the  next  day,  and  notv  was  my  time  to  get  some- 
thing to  refresh  and  suj^port  myself  when  I  should 
be  iU ;  and  the  first  thing  X  d^d,  I  filled  a  large 
square  case-bottle  with  water,  and  set  it  upon  my 
table,  in  reach  of  my  bed;  and  to  take  off  the 
chill  or  ag^xish  disposition  of  the  water,  I  put 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mm  into  it,  and 
mixed  them  together;  then  I  got  me  a  piece  of 
the  goat's  flesh,  and  broiled  it  on  the  coals,  but 
could  eat  very  little.  I  walked  about,  but  was 
very  weak,  and  withal  very  sad  and  heavy- 
hearted  in.  the  sense  of  my  miserable  condition, 
dreading  the  return  of  my  distemper  the  next 
day.  At  night  I  made  my  supper  of  three  of  the 
turtle's  eggs,  which  I  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and 
ate,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  shell ;  and  this  was  the 
first  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever  asked  God's  blessing 
to,  even,  as  I  could  remember,  in  ray  whole  life. 

After  I  had  eaten  I  tried  to  walk,  but  found 
myself  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  carry  the 
gun  (for  I  never  went  out  without  that);  so  I 
went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  just 
before  me,  and  veiy  calm  and  smooth.  As  I  sat 
here,  some  such  thoughts  as  these  occurred  to  me. 

What  is  this  earth  and  sea,  of  which  I  have 
seen  so  much?  Whence  is  it  produced?  And 
what  am  I  and  all  the  other  creatures,  wild  and 
tamsL  human  and  brutal?  Whenoe  are  we? 
Surely  we  are  all  made  by  some  secret  power. 
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who  formed  the  earth  end  wbb^  the  eir  and  sky ; 
and  whole  that? 

Then  it  followed  moet  nabirally,  It  is  God 
that  has  made  it  alL  Well,  hat  then  it  cane  on 
Btrangely,  if  God  has  made  all  these  thiaga,  He 
guides  and  gorerns  ilMm  all,  and  aS  things  that 
concern  them ;  for  the  power  that  could  mate  all 
things,  must  certainly  have  power  to  guide  and 
direct  them. 

If  so,  nothing  can  hawen  in  the  great  drovit 
of  his  works,  either  witnout  his  knowledge  or 
appointment. 

And  if  nothing  happens  without  his  knowledse, 
he  knows  that  I  am  here,  and  am  in  this  dzeadfnl 
condition;  and  if  nothing  happens  without  his 
appointment  he  has  af^iated  all  this  to  befall 
me. 

Nothing  oocuned  to  my  thoushts  to  contFadict 
any  of  these  oonclunans ;  and  therefore  it  reeled 
upon  me  with  the  greater  force,  that  it  most  needs 
be  that  God  had  appointed  all  this  to  befall  me; 
that  I  was  brought  to  this  miserable  circumstance 
by  his  direction,  He  having  the  sole  power,  not  of 
me  only,  but  of  everyllixne  that  happened  in  the 
world.    Immediately  it  followed. 

Why  has  God  done  this  to  me?  What  have  I 
done  to  be  thus  used  ? 

My  conscience  presently  checked  me  in  that 
inquiry,  as  if  I  had  blasphemed,  and  methought  it 
spoke  to  me  like  a  voice:  '  WRETCH !  dost  thou 
ask  what  thou  hast  done!  Look  ba<d:  upon  a 
dreadful  misspent  life,  and  ask  thyself  what  tiiou 
hast  ud  done?  Ask,  why  is  it  that  thou  wert 
not  long  ago  destro3red?  Whv  wert  thou  not 
di-owned  in  Taimouth  Roads  ?  kiUed  in  the  fight 
when  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Balee  man  of 
war?  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  tiie  coast 
of  Africa  ?  or  drowned  Aerr,  when  all  the  crew 

rirished  but  thyself  ?  Dost  thou  ask,  what  have 
done?' 

I  was  struck  dumb  with  these  reflections,  as 
one  astonished,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say,  no, 
not  to  answer  to  myself,  but  rose  up  pensive  aud 
sad,  walked  back  to  my  retreat,  and  went  over 
my  wall,  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bed ;  but  my 
thoughts  were  sadly  disturbed,  and  I  had  no  in- 
clins^kion  to  deep ;  so  I  sat  down  in  my  chair,  and 
lighted  my  lamp^  for  it  began  to  be  dark.  Now, 
as  the  apprehension  of  the  return  of  my  distemper 
terrified  me  verr  much,  it  occurred  to  my  thought, 
that  the  Brazilians  take  no  physio  but  their 
tobacco  for  almost  all  distempers;  and  I  had  a 
piece  of  a  roU  of  tobacco  in  one  of  tile  chMta, 
which  was  quite  cored,  and  some  also  that  was 
green  and  not  quite  cured. 

I  went,  directed  by  Heaven,  no  doubt;  for  in 
this  chest  I  found  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body. 
I  opened  the  chesty  and  found  what  I  looirad  for, 
viz.  the  tobacco;  and  as  the  few  books  I  had 
saved  lay  there  too,  I  Uxk.  out  one  of  the  Bibles 
which  I  mentioned  before,  and  which  to  this 
time  I  had  not  found  leisure,  or  so  much  as  in- 
clination, to  look  into;  I  say  I  took  it  out,  and 
brought  both  that  and  the  tobaooo  with  me  to 
the  table. 

What  use  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew  not, 
as  to  my  distemper^  or  whether  it  was  good  for 
it  or  no :  but  I  tried  sevenJ  ezpeiimente  with 
it,  as  if  I  was  resolved  it  should  hit  one  way  or 
other.  I  first  took  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  chewed 
it  in  mv  mout^  which,  indeed,  at  first  almost 
stupified  my  bnm,  the  tobacco  being  green  and 
strong^  and  that  I  had  not  been  much  used  to  it; 
then  1  took  some  and  steeped  it  an  hoor  or  two 
in  some  rum,  and  resolvea  to  take  a  dose  d  it 
when  I  lay  down;  and  lastly,  I  burnt  some 
upon  a  pan  of  coals,  and  held  my  nose  dose  over 


the  smoke  of  it  as  kmg  as  I  eoold  bear  it^  as  well 
for  the  heat  as  almost  far  suffocation. 

In  the  interval  of  this  opemtion,  I  took  i^  the 
Bible  and  began  to  read ;  but  my  head  was  too 
much  disturbed  wi&  the  tobacco  to  bear  reading, 
at  least  that  time;  only,  having  opened  the  book 
casually,  Hbe  firsft  woras  that  ooeurred  to  me 
were  these :  *  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trtfuble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  iSbaoi  shalt  {^odfy 


The  words  were  very  apt  to  my  case,  and 
made  some  inqtression  upon  my  thoughte  at  the 
time  of  reading  them,  though  not  so  nrach  as 
they  did  aftennards;  for  as  for  being  delivered, 
the  word  had  no  sound,  as  I  may  sav,  to  me. 
The  thing  was  so  remote,  so  impossible,  in  my 
Mpreheoaion  of  things,  that  I  began  to  say,  as 
the  children  of  Israel  did  when  they  were  pro- 
mised fiedi  to  eat,  *Oan  God  spread  a  table  in 
the  wilderness  ?'  so  I  began  to  say,  *Oan  Crod 
himself  deliver  ane  from  this  {daee  V  And  as  H 
was  not  for  many  yeare  that  any  hopes  appeared, 
this  prevailed  very  often  upon  my  tiboughts; 
but,  bowever,  the  words  made  a  great  hnnreasion 
upon  me,  and  I  mused  npon  them  very  often.  It 
grew  now  late,  and  the  tobacco  had,  as  I  said, 
dozed  my  head  so  mudi  that  I  inclined  to  deep; 
so  I  left  my  lamp  burning  in  tibe  cave,  lest  I 
should  want  anything  in  the  night,  and  went  to 
bed ;  but  before  I  lay  down,  I  did  what  I  never 
had  done  in  aU  my  life,  I  kneeled  down,  and 
payed  to  God  to  fulfil  the  promise  to  mcL  that 
if  1  called  npon  Him  in  the  day  of  trouble,  He 
would  deliv^  me.  After  my  broken  and  im- 
perfect prayer  was  over,  I  drank  the  rum  in 
which  I  nad  6te^)ed  the  tobacco,  which  was  so 
strong  and  rank  of  the  tobacco  that  indeed  I 
could  scarce  get  it  down;  immediately  iq)on 
this  I  went  to  bed.  I  found  presently  it  fiew  up 
into  my  head  violently ;  but  1  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  and  waked  no  more  till,  by  the  son,  it 
must  necessarily  be  near  three  oolook  fa  the 
afternoon  liie  next  day.  Nay,  to  Ihis  henr  I  am 
partly  of  the  opimon  that  I  sLept  all  the  neict  day 
and  night,  and  till  almost  three  that  ^j  after; 
for  otherwise  I  knew  not  how  I  diould  lose  a 
day  out  of  my  reckoning  in  the  days  of  the  week^ 
as  it  appeared  some  yean  after  I  liad  done ;  for 
if  I  had  lost  it  by  crossing  and  recrosaing  tiie 
line,  I  should  have  lost  more  than  one  day ;  but 
certeinly  I  lost  a  day  in  my  account,  and  never 
knew  whidi  way. 

Be  that,  however,  one  way  or  the  other,  when 
I  awaked  I  found  mjrself  exceedingly  refreshed, 
and  my  spiiite  livdy  and  cheerful;  when  I  got 
up  I  was  stronger  than  I  was  the  day  before, 
and  my  stomach  better,  for  I  was  hungry ;  and 
in  short,  I  had  no  fit  the  next  day,  but  continued 
much  altered  for  the  better.    This  was  the  9th. 

The  80th  was  my  well  day,  of  course,  and  I 
went  abroad  with  my  gun,  but  did  not  care  to 
travd  too  far.  I  killed  a  seaf owl  or  two,  some- 
thing like  a  brand  goose,  and  brought  them 
home,  but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat  them ;  so 
I  ate  some  nKHre  of  the  turtte*s  eggs,  which  were 
very  good.  This  evening  I  renewed  the  medi- 
cine, which  I  had  supposed  did  me  good  the  day 
before,  viz.  the  tobacco  steeped  in  rum;  only  I 
did  not  take  so  much  as  beiore,  nor  did  I  chew 
any  of  the  leaf,  or  hold  my  head  over  the  smoke: 
however,  I  was  not  so  well  the  next  day.  which 
was  the  ihrst  of  July,  as  I  hoped  I  should  have 
been ;  for  I  had  a  ikle  spice  of  the  cold  fit,  but 
it  was  not  much. 

Jn/y  2.  I  renewed  the  medicine  all  the  ^bro^ 
waya  and  dosed  myself  with  it  as  at  first^  and 
donbled  the  quantity  which  I  drank. 
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Jmlp  3.  I  missed  the  fit  for  eood  and  all, 
though  I  did  not  recover  my  fufi  strength  for 
some  weeks  after.  TVlule  I  was  thus  gathering 
strength,  my  Hiooghts  ran  ezoeedinely  npon  this 
Scripture,  *I  vill  deliver  thee  ;*  and  the  impos- 
sibihty^  of  my  delivBrance  lay  much  npon  my 
mind,  in  bar  of  my  ever  expecting  it :  but  as  I 
was  olscouraging  myself  with  such  thoughts,  it 
occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  poured  so  much  upon 
my  deHverance  from  the  main  affliction,  that  I 
disrsgarded  the  deliverance  I  had  received ;  and 
I  was,  as  it  were,  made  to  ask  myself  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  via.  Have  I  not  been  delivered, 
and  wonderfully,  too,  from  sickness?  from  the 
most  distressed  condition  that  could  be  and  that 
was  so  frightful  to  ma  ?  and  what  notice  had  I 
taken  of  it?  Had  I  done  my  part?  God  had 
delivered  me,  but  I  had  not  glorified  Him ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  had  not  owned  and  been  thankful 
for  that  as  a  deliverance,  and  how  could  I  eagpect 
greater  deliverance  ? 

This  touched  n^^  heart  very  much,  and  im- 
mediately I  knelt  down,  and  gave  Qod  thanks 
aloud  for  my  recovery  from  my  sickness. 

Jfdy  4.  In  the  morning  I  took  the  Bible,  and 
beginning  at  the  New  Testament,  I  began  seri- 
OD^y  to  read  it,  and  imposed  upon  myself  to 
lead  a  while  every  morning  and  every  night,  not 
tying  myself  to  the  number  of  chapters,  but  as 
long  as  my  thoughts  should  engage  me.  It  was 
not  long  after  I  set  seriously  to  this  work,  but 
I  found  my  heart  more  deeply  and  sincerely 
affected  with  the  wickedness  of  my  past  life; 
tilie  impression  di  my  dream  revived,  and  the 
words,  *  All  these  thin^  have  not  brought  thee 
to  repentance,'  ran  seriously  in  m^  thought.  I 
was  eamesUy  begging  of  God  to  give  me  repent- 
ance, when  it  happened  providentially  the  very 
day,  thai  reading  the  Scripture,  I  came  to  these 
wordia,  *  He  is  exalted  a  Pnnce  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  and  to  give  remission.*  I  threw 
down  ine  book,  and  with  m^  heart  as  well  as  my 
hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy 
of  joy,  1  cried  out  aloud.  *  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
Pavid,  Jesus,  ^ou  exaltea  Prince  and  Saviour, 
give  me  repentance  !* 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  could««iy,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  that  I  prtfyed  in  all  my 
life;  for  now  I  prayed  with  a  sense  of  my  con- 
dition, and  with  a  true  Scripture  view  of  hopa 
founded  on  the  encouragement  of  the  word  01 
God;  and  from  this  time,  I  may  say,  I  began  to 
have  hope  that  Grod  would  hear  me. 

Kow  I  began  to  construe  the  words  mentioned 
above,  *■  Call  on  me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,*  in  a 
different  sense  from  what  I  had  ever  done  be- 
fore ;  for  then  I  had  no  notion  of  anvthing  being 
called  ds/twronoe,  but  my  being  dolivered  from 
the  captivity  I  was  in ;  for  though  I  was  indeed 
at  la]^  in  {he  place,  yet  the  island  was  certainly 
a  prison  to  me,  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  in 
the  world ;  but  now  I  learned  to  take  it  in  an- 
other sense.  Kow  I  looked  back  upon  my  past 
life  witii  such  horror,  and  my  sins  appeared  so 
dreadful,  that  my  soul  sought  nothing  of  Grod 
but  deliverance  from  the  load  of  guilt  that  bore 
down  all  my  comfort :  as  for  my  solitary  life,  it 
was  nothing ;  I  did  not  so  much  as  prav  to  be 
delivered  from  it,  or  thinkof  it ;  it  was  all  of  no 
consideration,  in  comparison  to  this.  And  I  add 
this  part  here,  to  hint  to  whoever  shall  read  it, 
that  whenever  they  come  to  a  true  sense  of  things, 
they  win  find  deliverance  from  sin  a  much  greater 
blessing  than  deliverance  from  affliction. 
But  leaving  this  part,  I  return  to  my  journal 
My  condioLon  began  now  to  be,  though  not 
miserable  as  to  my  way  of  living,  yet  much 


easier  to  my  mind ;  and  my  thoughts  beine 
dire<rted,  by  a  constant  reading  the  Scripture  aaa 
praying  to  God,  to  things  of  a  higher  nature,  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  comfort  withiB,  which,  till 
now,  I  knew  nothing  of;  also,  as  mv  health  and 
strength  returned,  I  bestirred  myself  to  furnish 
myscuf  with  everything  that  I  wanted,  and  make 
my  way  of  living  as  r^^r  as  I  could. 

rrom  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14th,  I  was  chiefly 
employed  in  walking  about  witii  my  gun  in  my 
hand,  a  little  and  a  EtOe  at  a  time,  as  a  man  that 
was  gathering  up  his  strengOi  after  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how  low  I 
was,  and  to  what  wealnees  I  was  reduced.  The 
application  which  I  made  use  of  was  perfectly 
new,  and  perhaps  what  had  never  curea  an  ague 
before,  neither  can  I  recommend  it  to  any  one 
to  practise,  by  this  experiment;  and  though  it 
did  carr;y  off  the  fit,  yet  it  rather  contributed  to 
weakening  me;  for  i  had  frequent  convulsions 
in  my  nerves  and  limbs  for  some  time. 

I  learnt  from  it  also  this  in  particular,  that 
bein^  abroad  in  the  rainy  season  was  the  most 
permcious  thing  to  ooy  health  that  could  be, 
ei^wcially  in  those  rains  which  came  attended 
with  storms  and  hurricanes  of  wind ;  for  as  the 
rain  which  came  in  the  dry  season  was  always 
most  accompanied  with  su^  storms,  so  I  found 
that  rain  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
rain  which  fell  in  September  ana  October. 

I  had  now  been  in  this  unhappy  island  above 
10  months:  all  possibility  of  deliveranoe  from 
this  condition  seemed  to  be  entirely  taken  from 
me ;  and  I  firmly  believed  that  no  human  shape 
had  ever  set  foot  upon  that  place.  Having  now 
secured  my  habitation,  as  I  tiioueht,  fully  to  my 
mind,  I  had  a  great  deiaire  to  make  a  mone  per- 
fect discovery  of  the  island,  and  to  see  what 
other  productions  I  might  fino,  whi(^  I  yet  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  July  that  I  began  to 
take  a  more  particular  surv^  of  the  island  itself . 
I  went  up  the  creek  first,  where,  as  I  hinted, 
I  brought  my  rafts  on  shore;  I  xoond,  after  I 
came  about  two  miles  np^  that  the  tide  did  not 
flow  any  higher,  and  that  it  was  no  more  than 
a  little  brook  of  running  water,  and  very  fresh 
and  Kood ;  but  this  being  the  dry  season,  there 
was  hardly  any  water  in  some  parts  <k  it^  at 
leaet  not  enough  to  run  in  any  stream  so  as  it 
could  be  perceived. 

On  the  bank  of  this  brook  I  found  mady 
pleasant  savannahs  or  meadows,  plain,  smooth, 
and  covered  with  grass;  and  on  me  rising  parts 


of  them,  next  to  the  higher  grounds^  whore  the 
water,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  never  overflowed, 
I  found  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  green,  and  grow- 


ing to  a  great  and  very  strooK  stalk ;  there  were 
divers  other  x^lants,  which  I  had  no  notion  of,  or 
understanding  about,  and  might,  perhaM,  ha^re 
virtues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not  find  out 

I  searched  for  the  cassava  root,  which  the 
Indians  in  all  that  dimato  make  their  bread 
of,  but  I  could  find  none.  I  saw  large  plants  of 
aloes,  but  did  not  then  understand  them.  I  saw 
several  sugar-canes,  but  wild,  and,  for  want  of 
cultivation,  imperfect.  I  contented  myself  with 
these  discoveries  for  this  time,  and  came  back, 
musing  with  myself  what  course  I  might  take  to 
know  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  any  of  the  f  ruita 
or  plants  which  I  cuiould  discover;  but  could 
faring  it  to  no  conclusion;  for,  in  short,  I  had 
made  so  littie  observation  while  I  was  in  the 
Brazils,  that  I  knew  littie  cX.  the  plants  in  the* 
field ;  at  least,  very  little  that  might  serve  me  to 
any  purpose  now  in  my  distress. 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  I  went  up  the  same 
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way  again;  and  after  going  Bomething  farther 
than  i  had  gone  the  day  oefore,  I  found  the 
brook  and  the  savannahs  begin  to  cease,  and  the 
country  become  more  woody  than  before.  In 
this  part  I  found  different  frmts,  and  particularly 
I  found  melons  upon  the  grouna  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  grapes  upon  ihe  trees ;  the  vines  had 
spread,  indeed,  over  the  trees,  and  the  clusters 
of  gi-apes  were  now  just  in  their  prime,  very 
ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  surprising  discovery, 
and  I  was  exceeding  glad  of  them;  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  experience  to  eat  sparingly  of 
them,  remembering  that  when  I  was  ashore  in 
Barbary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed  several  of 
our  Englishmen,  who  were  slaves  there,  by 
throwing  them  into  fluxes  and  fevers:  but  I 
found  an  excellent  use  for  these  grapes,  and  ihaX 
was  to  cure  or  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  keep 
them  as  dried  grapes  or  raisins  are  kept,  which 
I  thought  would  be,  as  indeed  they  were,  as 
wholesome  as  agreeable  to  eat^  when  no  grapes 
might  be  to  be  had. 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went  not 
back  to  my  habitation,  which,  bv  the  way,  was 
the  first  night,  as  I  might  say,  I  had  lain  from 
home.  In  tne  night  I  took  my  first  contrivance, 
and  got  up  into  a  tree,  where  I  slept  well,  and  the 
next  morning  proceeded  on  my  discovery,  travel- 
ling near  four  miles,  as  I  might  judge  by  the 
length  of  the  valley,  keeping  stiU  due  north, 
with  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  south  and  north  side 
of  me. 

At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  an  opening, 
where  the  country  seemed  to  descend  to  the  west, 
and  a  little  spiing  of  fresh  water,  which  issued 
out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  me,  ran  the  other 
wav,  that  is,  due  east ;  and  the  cotmtry  appeared 
so  nesh,  so  green,  so  flourishing,  everything  being 
in  a  constant  veraure  or  flouiish  of  earing,  that 
it  looked  like  a  planted  garden. 

I  descended  a  little  on  the  side  of  that  delicious 
vale,  surveying  it  with  a  secret  kind  of  pleasure 
(though  mixed  with  other  afflicting  thoughts),  to 
think  that  this  was  all  my  own,  that  I  was  King 
and  lord  of  all  this  count^  indefeasibly,  and  had 
a  right  of  possession ;  and  if  I  could  convey  it, 
I  might  have  it  in  inheritance  as  completely  as 
any  lord  of  a  manor  in  England.  I  saw  here 
abundance  of  cocoa  trees,  orange  and  lemon,  and 
citron  trees,  but  all  wild,  and  very  few  bearing 
any  fruit ;  at  least  not  then.  However,  the  green 
limes  that  I  gathered  were  not  only  pleasant  to 
eat,  but  very  wholesome;  and  I  mixed  their 
juice  afterwards  with  water,  which  made  it  veiy 
wholesome,  and  very  cool  and  refreshing. 

I  found  now  I  had  business  enough,  to  gather 
and  carry  home ;  and  I  resolved  to  lay  up  a  store, 
as  well  of  grapes  as  limes  and  lemons,  to  furnish 
myself  for  the  wet  season,  which  I  knew  was 
approaching. 

in  order  to  this,  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of 
grapes  in  one  place,  and  a  lesser  heap  in  another 
place,  and  a  great  parcel  of  limes  and  lemons  in 
another  place;  and  taking  a  few  of  each  with 
me,  I  travelled  homeward,  and  resolved  to  come 
again,  and  bring  a  bag  or  sack,  or  what  I  could 
make,  to  carry  tiie  rest  home. 

Accordingly,  having  spent  three  days  in  this 
journey,  I  came  home ;  so  I  must  now  call  my 
tent  and  my  cave ;  but  before  I  got  thither,  the 
grapes  were  spoiled,  the  richness  of  the  fruit& 
and  the  weight  of  tne  juice  having  broken  and 
bruised  them,  thev  were  good  for  little  or  no- 
thing; as  to  the  limes,  they  were  good,  but  I 
could  bring  but  a  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  19th,  I  went  back, 
having  made  me  two  small  b«^  to  bring  home 


my  harvest ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when  coming 
to  my  heap  of  grapes,  which  were  so  rich  and 
fine  when  I  gathered  them,  I  found  them  all 
spread  about,  trod  to  pieces,  and  dragged  about, 
some  here,  some  there,  and  abundance  eaten  and , 
devoured ;  by  this  I  concluded  there  were  some 
wild  creatures  thereabouts  which  had  done  this ; 
but  what  they  were  I  knew  not. 

However,  as  I  found  there  was  no  laying  them 
up  in  heaps,  and  no  carrying  them  away  in  a 
sack,  but  that  one  way  they  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  other  way  they  would  be  crushed  with 
their  own  weight,  I  took  another  course ;  for  I 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  tiie  grapes,  and 
hung  them  up  upon  the  out  branches  of  the  trees, 
that  they  might  cure  and  dry  in  the  sun ;  and  as 
for  the  Umes  and  lemons,  I  carried  as  many  back 
as  I  could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  journey.  I  con- 
templated with  great  pleasure  the  fruitfuiness  of 
that  valley,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation, 
the  security  from  storms  on  that  side,  the  water, 
and  tiie  wood ;  and  concluded  tliat  I  had  pitched 
upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode,  which  was  bv  fai* 
the  worst  part  of  the  country.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  began  to  consider  of  removing  my  habitation, 
and  to  look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe  as  where 
I  was  now  situate,  it  possLble,  in  that  pleasant 
fruitful  part  of  the  island. 

This  thought  ran  long  in  my  head,  and  I  was 
exceeding  fond  of  it  for  some  time,  the  plea- 
santness of  the  place  tempting  me ;  but  when  I 
came  to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  and  to  consider  that 
I  was  now  by  the  seaside,  where  it  was  at  least 
possible  that  something  might  happen  to  my  ad- 
vanta^,  and  by  the  same  ill-fate  that  brought 
me  hither,  might  bring  some  other  unhappy 
wretches  to  the  same  place ;  and  though  it  was 
scarce  probable  ihat  any  such  thing  should  ever 
happen,  yet  to  enclose  myself  among  the  hills 
and  woods  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  to 
anticipate  mv  bondage,  and  to  render  such  an 
afifo^ir  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible ;  and 
that  therefore  I  ought  not  by  any  means  to  re- 
move. 

However,  I  was  so  enamoured  of  this  place, 
that  I  spent  much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole 
remaining  part  of  the  month  of  July ;  and  though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I  resolved  as  above,  not 
to  remove,  yet  I  bmlt  me  a  little  kind  of  -a  bower, 
and  surrounded  it  at  a  distance  with  a  strong 
fence,  being  a  double  hedge,  as  high  as  I  could 
reach,  well  staked,  and  filled  between  with  brush- 
wood; and  here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes 
two  or  three  nights  together,  always  going  over 
it  with  a  ladder,  as  before ;  so  that  I  fancied  now 
I  had  mv  coimtry  and  my  sea-coast  house :  and 
this  work  took  me  up  till  the  beginning  cf  August. 

I  had  but  newly  finished  my  fence,  and  began 
to  enjoy  my  labour,  but  the  rains  came  on,  and 
made  me  suck  close  to  my  first  habitation ;  for 
though  I  had  made  a  tent  like  the  other,  with  a 
piece  of  sail,  and  spread  it  very  well,  yet  I  had 
not  the  shelter  of  a  hill  to  keep  me  from  storms, 
nor  a  cave  behind  me  to  retreat  into,  when  the 
rains  were  extraordinary. 

About  the  beginning  of  Augpist,  as  I  said,  I 
had  finished  my  bower,  and  began  to  enjoy  my- 
self. The  third  of  Augpist,  I  found  the  grapes  I 
had  hung  up  were  perfectly  dried,  and  indeed 
were  excellent  good  raisins  of  the  sun;  so  I 
begui  to  take  tliem  down  from  the  trees,  and  it 
was  very  happy  that  I  did  so;  for  the  rains 
which  followed  would  have  spoiled  them,  and  I 
had  lost  the  best  part  of  my  winter  food ;  for  I 
had  above  two  hundred  large  bunches  of  them. 
No  sooner  had  I  taken  them  all  down,  and  carried 
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most  of  them  home  to  my  cave,  but  it  began  to 
rain,  and  from  hence,  which  was  the  fourteenth 
of  August,  it  rainedf  more  or  lees,  ereiy  day  till 
the  middle  of  October ;  and  sometimes  so  violently, 
that  I  could  not  stir  out  of  my  cave  for  sevenu 
days. 

In  this  season,  I  was  much  surprised  with  the 
increase  of  my  family.  I  had  been  concerned  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats,  who  ran  away  from  me, 
or,  as  I  thought,  hod  been  dead ;  and  1  heard  no 
more  tale  or  tidings  of  her,  till,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, she  came  home,  about  the  end  of  August, 
with  three  kittens.  This  was  the  more  strange 
to  me,  because,  though  I  had  killed  a  wild  cat, 
as  I  OEtUed  it,  with  my  eun,  yet  I  thought  it  was 
a  quite  differing  kind  nrom  our  European  cats; 
vet  the  young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of  house- 
breed  Uko  the  old  one ;  and  both  of  my  cats  being 
females.  I  thought  it  very  strange:  but  from 
these  tnree  cats,  I  afterwards  came  to  be  so 
pestered  with  cats  that  I  was  forced  to  kill  them 
like  vermin,  or  wild  beasts,  and  to  drive  them 
from  my  house  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  fourteenth  of  August  to  the  twenty- 
sixth,  incessant  rain,  so  that  i  could  not  stir,  and 
was  now  very  careful  not  to  be  much  wet  In 
this  confinement,  I  began  to  be  straitened  for 
food ;  but  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed 
a  goat,  and  the  last  day,  which  was  the  twenty- 
sixth,  found  a  very  large  tortoise,  which  was  a 
treat  to  me ;  and  my  food  ivas  regulated  thus : 
I  ate  a  bunch  of  raisins  for  my  breakfast ;  a  piece 
of  the  goat's  flesh,  or  of  the  turtle,  for  my  dinner, 
broiled;  for,  to  my  great  misfortune,  I  had  no 
vessel  to  boil  or  stew  anything;  and  two  or 
three  of  the  turtle's  eggs  for  my  supper. 

During  this  cdnfiuement  in  my  cover  by  the 
rain^  I  worked  daily  two  or  three  hours  at  en- 
largmg  my  cave ;  and  by  degrees  worked  it  on 
towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the  outside  of  the 
hill,  and  made  a  door  or  way  out,  which  came 
beyond  my  fence  or  wall ;  and  so  I  came  in  and 
out  this  way.  But  I  was  not  perfectly  easy  at 
lying  so  open ;  for  as  I  had  managed  myself  be- 
fore, I  was  in  &  perfect  enclosure,  whereas  now, 
I  thought  I  lay  exposed,  and  open  for  anything 
to  come  in  upon  mo ;  and  vet  I  could  not  perceive 
that  there  was  any  living  thing  to  fear,  the  biggest 
creature  that  I  had  yet  seen  upon  the  isULnd 
being  a  goat. 

SepUmber  the  thirtieth,  I  was  now  come  to  the 
unhappy  anniversary  of  my  landing.  I  cast  up  the 
notches  on  my  post,  and  foimd  I  had  been  on  shore 
three  hundi*ed  and  sixty-five  days.  I  kept  this 
day  as  a  solemn  fast,  setting  it  apart  to  religious 
exercise,  prostrating  mjjp^self  on  the  ^ound  with 
the  most  serious  hunriliation,  confessing  my  sins 
to  God,  acknowledging  his  righteous  judgments 
upon  me.  and  praying  to  Him  to  have  mercy 
on  me,  tnrough  Jesus  Christ;  and  having  not 
tasted  the  lenst  refreshment  for  twelve  hours, 
even  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  I  then  ate  a 
biscuit-cake  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  went  to 
bed,  finishing  the  day  as  I  began  it 

I  had  all  this  time  observed  no  Sabbath-day ; 
for  as  at  first  I  had  no  sense  of  reh'gion  upon  my 
mind,  I  had,  after  some  time,  omited  to  dis- 
tinguish the  weeks,  by  making  a  longer  notch 
than  ordinaiy  for  the  Sabbath-day,  and  so  did 
not  really  know  what  any  of  the  davs  were ;  but 
now  having  cast  up  the  days,  as  above,  I  found 
I  had  been  there  a  year;  so  I  divided  it  into 
weeks,  and  set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  a 
Sabbath ;  though  I  found  at  the  end  of  my  ac- 
count, I  had  lost  a  day  or  two  in  my  reckoning. 

A  little  after  this,  my  ink  began  to  fail  me, 
and  su  I  contented  myself  to  use  it  more  spar- 


inely,  and  to  write  down  only  the  most  remark- 
aUe  events  of  my  life,  without  continuing  a  daily 
memorandum  of  other  things. 

The  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  began 
now  to  appear  regular  to  me,  and  I  learned  to 
divide  them  so  as  to  provide  for  them  accordingly. 
But  I  bought  all  mj  experience  before  I  had  it; 
and  this  I  am  gomg  to  relate,  was  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  experiments  that  I  had  made  at 
all.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  saved  the  few 
ears  of  barley  and  rice,  which  I  had  so  suroris- 
ingly  found  sprung  up,  as  I  thought,  of  them- 
selves, and  believe  there  were  about  thirty  stalks 
of  rice,  and  about  twenty  of  barley ;  and  now  I 
thought  it  a  proper  time  to  sow  it  after  the  rains^ 
the  sun  being  m  its  southern  position,  going 
from  me. 

Accordingly  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground,  as 
well  as  I  could,  with  my  wooden  sj^ado,  and  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  I  sowed  my  grain ;  but  as 
I  was  sowing,  it  casually  occurred  to  my  thoughts 
that  I  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  because  I  did 
not  know  when  was  the  proper  time  for  it ;  so  I 
sowed  about  two- thirds  of  the  seed,  leaving  about 
a  handful  of  each. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that 
I  did  so,  for  not  one  grain  of  what  I  sowed  this 
time  came  to  anything ;  for  the  dry  months  fol- 
lowing, the  earth  having  had  no  rain  after  the 
seed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisture  to  assist  its 
growth,  and  never  came  up  at  all  till  the  wet 
season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if 
it  had  been  but  newly  sown. 

Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I 
easily  inuigined  was  by  the  drought,  I  sought 
for  a  moister  piece  of  ground  to  make  another 
trial  in ;  and  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground  near  my 
new  bower,  and  sowed  the  rest  of  my  seed  in 
February,  a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox ;  and 
this  having  the  rainy  months  of  March  and  April 
to  water  it,  sprung  up  very  pleasantly,  and  yielded 
a  very  good  crop ;  but  having  part  of  the  seed 
left  only,  and  not  daring  to  sow  all  that  I  had,  I 
had  but  a  small  quantity  at  last,  my  whole  crop 
not  amounting  to  above  half  a  peck  of  each  kind. 

But  by  this  experiment  I  was  made  master  of 
my  business,  and  knew  exactly  when  the  proper 
season  was  to  sow ;  and  that  I  might  expect  two 
seed-times  and  two  harvests  every  year. 

While  this  com  was  growing,  I  made  a  little 
discovery,  which  was  of  use  to  me  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  the  rains  were  over,  and  the  weather 
began  to  settle,  which  was  about  the  month  of 
November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  country  to  my 
bower,  where,  though  I  had  not  been  for  some 
months,  vet  I  found  all  things  just  as  I  left  them. 
I'he  circle  or  double  hedge  that  I  had  made  was 
not  only  firm  and  entire,  but  the  stakes  which  I 
had  cut  out  of  some  trees  that  erew  thereabouts 
were  all  shot  out  and  grown  with  long  branches, 
as  much  as  a  willow  tree  usually  shoots  the  first 
year  after  lopping  its  head.  I  could  not  toll 
what  tree  to  call  it  that  these  stakes  were  cut 
from.  I  was  surprised,  afid  yet  veiy  well  pleased, 
to  see  the  young  trees  grow;  and  I  pnmed  them, 
and  led  them  to  grow  as  much  alike  as  I  could; 
and  it  is  scarce  credible  how  beautifiil  a  figure 
they  g^w  into  in  three  years:  so  that,  though 
the  hedge  made  a  circle  of  about  twenty-five 
yards  in  diameter,  yet  the  trees,  for  such  I  might 
now  call  them,  soon  covered  it,  and  it  was  a 
complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  under  all  the 
dry  season. 

This  made  me  resolve  to  cut  some  more  stakes, 
and  make  me  a  hedge  like  this  in  a  semicircle 
round  my  wall ;  I  mean  that  of  my  first  dwell- 
ing. Which  I  did ;  and  placing  the  trees  or  stakes 
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D17,  tbe  Bun  being  then  to  the 
the  north  of  the  line. 


Bftiny^  the  sun  heing  then  come 
back. 


Dry,  the  mm  being  then  to  the 
south  of  the  line. 


in  a  double  row,  at  about  eight  yaids  distance 
from  my  first  fence^  they  grew  presoitly,  and 
wore  at  first  a  fine  coy^  to  my  habitation,  and 
afterwards  served  for  a  defence  also,  as  X  shall 
observe  in  its  order. 

I  found  now  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  might 
generally  be  divided,  not  into  summer  and  winter 
as  in  Europe;  but  into  the  rainy  seasons  and  the 
dry  seasons,  which  were  generally  thus : 

*    SqS^^    1  Bainy,  the  sun  being  then  on. 
Half  April  ■        »     or  near  the  equinox. 
Ualf  April 

May 

June 

July 
Half  August 
Half  August 

September 
Half  October 
Half  October 

Novotnber 

December 

January 
Half  February 

The  rainy  seasons  sometimes  held  longer  or 
shorter,  as  the  winds  happened  to  blow;  but 
this  was  the  general  observation  I  made.  After 
I  had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill  consequences 
of  being  abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  eaxe  to  furnish 
myself  with  provisions  beforehand,  that  I  might 
not  be  obliged  to  go  out ;  and  I  sat  within  doors 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  wet  months. 

In  this  tune  I  found  much  employment,  (and 
very  suitable  also  to  the  time,)  for  I  found  great 
occasion  of  many  things  which  I  had  no  way  to 
furnish  myself  with  but  by  hard  labour  and  con- 
stant application;  particularly,  I  tried  many 
ways  to  make  myself  a  basket,  but  all  tlie  twigs 
I  could  get  for  the  purpose  proved  so  brittle  that 
they  would  do  nothing.  It  proved  of  excellent 
advantage  to  me  now,  that  when  I  was  a  boy,  I 
used  to  take  great  delight  in  standing  at  a  basket- 
maker's  in  the  town  where  my  fatner  lived,  to 
see  them  make  their  wicker- ware ;  and  being,  as 
boys  usnaUy  are,  very  officious  to  help,  and  a 
great  observer  ot  the  manner  how  they  worked 
those  things,  and  sometimes  lending  a  hand,  I 
had  by  this  means  full  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  it,  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  the  materials; 
when  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  the  twigs  of 
that  tree  from  whence  I  cut  my  stakes  that  grew, 
might  possibly  be  as  tough  as  the  sallows,  and 
willows,  and  osiers,  in  England ;  and  I  resolved 
to  try. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  went  to  my 
country-house,  as  I  called  it,  and  cutting  some  of 
the  smaller  twigs,  I  found  them  to  my  purpose 
as  much  as  I  could  desire;  whereupon  I  came 
the  next  time  prepared  with  a  hatchet  to  cut 
down  a  quantity,  which  X  soon  found,  for  there 
was  great  plenty  of  them.  These  I  set  up  to  dry 
within  my  circle  or  hedge,  and  when  they  were 
fit  for  use,  I  carried  them  to  my  cave ;  and  here, 
during  the  next  season,  I  employed  myself  in 
making,  as  well  as  I  could,  a  great  many  baskets, 
both  to  carry  earth,  or  to  caiTy  or  lay  up  any- 
thing as  I  had  occasion ;  and  though  I  did  not 
finish  them  very  handsomely,  yet  I  made  them 
sufiiciently  serviceable  for  my  purpose;  and  thus, 
afterwards,  I  took  care  never  to  be  without  them; 
and  as  my  wicker-ware  decayed,  I  made  more, 
especially  strong  deep  baskets,  to  place  my  com 
in,  instead  of  sacks,  when  I  should  come  to  have 
any  quantity  of  it 

Having  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  employed 
a  world  of  time  about  it,  I  bestirred  myself  to 


see,  if  possible,  how  to  supply  two  wants.  I  had 
no  venels  to  hold  anything  that  was  liquid, 
except  two  runlets,  which  were  almost  full  or 
mm,  and  some  glass  bottles,  some  of  tbe  oom- 
mon  size,  and  others  which  were  case  bottles 
square,  for  the  holding  of  waters,  spirits,  ^ke.  I 
had  not  so  much  as  a  pot  to  boil  anything  except 
a  great  kettle,  which  I  saved  out  of  the  saij^  and 
which  was  too  big  for  such  use  as  I  desired  it, 
viz.  to  make  broth,  and  stew  a  bit  of  meat  bv 
itself.  The  second  thing  I  would  fain  have  had, 
was  a  tobacco-pipe ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  make  one ;  however,  I  found  a  cootrivamoe  for 
that  too  at  last. 

I  employed  myself  in  planting  my  second  rows 
of  stakes  or  piles,  and  in  this  wicker-working,  all 
the  summer  or  dry  season ;  when  another  busi- 
ness took  me  up  more  time  than  it  could  be 
imagined  I  could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
see  the  whole  island,  and  that  I  had  travelled  up 
the  brook,  and  so  on  to  where  I  had  built  my 
bower,  and  where  I  had  an  opening  quite  to 
the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  X  now 
resolved  to  travel  quite  across  to  the  seashore,  on 
that  side;  so  taking  my  gun,  a  hatchet,  and  my 
dog,  and  a  lai^er  quanti^  of  powder  and  shot 
thui  usual,  with  two  biscuit-cakes,  and  a  great 
bunch  of  raisins  in  my  pouch,  for  my  store,  I 
began  my  journey.  When  I  had  passed  the  vale 
where  my  bower  stood,  as  above,  I  came  within 
view  of  the  sea,  to  the  west,  and  it  being  a  very 
clear  day,  I  fairly  descried  land,  whether  an 
island  or  continent,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  it  lav 
very  high,  extending  from  the  West  to  W.6.  W. 
at  a  very  great  distance ;  by  my  guess,  it  could 
not  be  lees  than  fiyfteen  or  twenty  leagues  off. 

I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  world  this 
might  be,  otherwise  than  that  I  knew  it  must  be 
part  of  America,  and,  as  I  conduded,  by  all  m^ 
observations,  must  be  near  the  SpanL^  domi- 
nions; and  perhaps  was  aU  inhabited  by  savages, 
where,  if  I  should  have  landed,  I  had  been  in  a 
worse  condition  than  I  was  now ;  and  therefore 
X  acquiesced  in  the  dispositions  of  Providence, 
which  I  began  now  to  own  and  to  believe  ordered 
evervthing  for  the  best;  I  say,  I  quieted  my 
mina  with  this,  and  left  afflicting  myself  with 
fruitless  wishes  of  being  there. 

Besides,  after  some  pause  upon  this  affair^  I 
considsed  that  if  Qiis  land  was  the  Spanish 
coast,  I  should  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  see 
some  vessel  pass  or  repass  one  way  or  otW; 
but  if  not^  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between 
the  Spanish  country  and  Brazils,  which  are  in- 
deed the  worst  of  savages ;  for  they  are  cannibals, 
or  men-eaters,  and  fail  not  to  murder  and  devour 
all  human  bodies  that  fall  into  their  hands. 

With  these  considerations,  I  walked  very 
leisurely  forward.  I  found  that  side  of  the 
island,  where  I  now  was,  much  pleasanter  than 
mine,  the  open  or  savannah  fields  sweetly  adorned 
with  flowers  and  grass,  and  full  of  very  fine 
woods.  I  saw  abundance  of  parrots,  and  fain  X 
would  have  caught  one,  if  possible,  to  have  kept 
it  to  be  tame,  and  taught  it  to  speak  to  me.  I 
did,  after  taxing  some  pains,  catch  a  young 
parrot,  for  I  koocked  it  down  with  a  stidc  and, 
having  recovered  it,  X  brought  it  home;  out  it 
was  some  years  before  I  could  make  him  speak ; 
however,  at  last  I  taught  him  to  call  me  by  my 
name  very  familiarly.  But  the  accident  that  fol- 
lowed, though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be  very  divert- 
ing in  its  place. 

I  was  exceedingly  diverted  with  this  journey. 
I  found  in  the  low  grounds  hares,  as  I  thought 
them  to  be,  and  foxes,  but  they  differed  greatly 
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fipom  all  the  otliar  kinds  I  had  met  with;  nor 
could  I  satisfy  myself  to  eat  them,  though  I 
killed  MYend.  But  I  had  no  need  to  be  ventu- 
rous; for  I  had  no  'want  of  food,  and  of  that 
which  was  very  good  too ;  especially  these  three 
sorts,  yiz.  g^ts,  pigeons,  and  turtle  or  tortoise; 
whidi,  added  to  taj  grapes,  Leadenhall-market 
oould  not  have  furnished  a  table  better  than  I,  in 
proportion  to  the  company ;  and  though  my  case 
was  deplorable  enough,  yet  I  had  great  cause  for 
thankfulness,  and  that  I  was  not  driven  to  any 
extremitiAS  for  food;  but  rather  plenty, -eyen  to 
dainties. 

I  never  tnivelled  in  this  journey  above  two 
miles  outright  in  a  day,  or  thereabouts;  but  I 
took  so  many  turns  and  returns  to  see  what  dis- 
coveries* I  could  make,  that  I  came  weary  enough 
to  the  place  where  I  resolved  to  sit  down  for  all 
night;  and  then  I  either  reposed  myself  in  a 
tree,  or  surrounded  myself  with  a  row  of  stakes, 
set  upright  in  the  ground,  either  from  one  tree  to 
another,  or  so  as  no  wild  creature  could  come  at 
Bie  without  waking  me. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  seashore,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  I  had  taken  up  my  lot  on  the 
worst  side  of  the  island;  for  hero  indeed  the 
shore  was  covered  with  innumerable  turtles, 
whereas,  on  the  other  side,  I  had  found  but  three 
in  a  vear  and  a  half.  Hera  was  also  lui  infinite 
number  of  fowls  of  many  kinds,  some  which  I 
had  seen,  and  some  which  I  had  not  seen  before, 
and  many  of  them  very  good  meat;  but  such 
as  I  knew  not  the  names  of,  except  those  called 
penguins. 

I  could  have  shot  as  many  as  I  pleased,  but 
was  very  sparing  of  my  powder  and  shot ;  and 
therefore  had  more  mind  t^  kill  a  fehe-goat,  if  I 
could,  which  I  could  better  feed  on ;  and  though 
there  were  many  goats  here,  more  than  on  my 
side  the  island,  yet  it  was  with  much  more  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  come  near  them,  the  country 
being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me  much 
sooner  than  when  I  was  on  the  hill. 

I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was  much 
pleaasnter  than  mine,  but  yet  I  had  not  the  least 
inclination  to  remove ;  for  as  I  was  fixed  in  my 
habitation,  it  became  natural  to  me,  and  I  seemed 
aU-the  while  I  was  liere  to  be  as  it  were  upon  a 
journey,  and  from  home.  However,  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  I  sup- 
pose about  twelve  miles ;  and  then  setting  up  a 
great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I  concluded 
I  would  go  nome  again ;  and  that  the  next  joumev 
I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
east  from  my  dwelling,  and  so  round  till  I  came 
to  my  post  again :  of  which  in  its  place. 

I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that  I 
went,  thinking  I  could  easily  keep  all  the  island 
so  much  in  my  view,  that  I  could  not  miss  finding 
my  first  dwelling  by  viewing  the  country;  but  X 
found  myself  mistaken;  for  being  come  about 
two  or  tmree  miles,  I  found  myself  descended  into 
a  verv  large  valley;  but  so  surrounded  with  hills, 
and  those  hills  covered  with  wood,  that  I  could 
not  see  which  was  my  way  by  any  direction  but 
that  of  the  sun,  nor  even  then,  unless  I  knew  very 
well  the  position  of  the  sun  at  that  time  of  the  day. 

It  happened  to  my  farther  misfortune,  that  the 
weather  proved  haay  for  three  or  four  days  while 
I  was  in  this  valley;  and  not  being  able  to  see 
the  sun.  I  wandered  about  very  imoomfortably, 
and  at  last  was  obliged  to  find  out  the  seaside 
look  for  my  posL  and  come  back  the  same  way  I 
went ;  and  then  oy  easy  journeys  1  turned  home- 
ward, the  weather  being  exceeding  hot,  and  my 
gun,  ammunition,  hatchet,  and  other  things  very 
heavy. 


In  this  journey,  my  dog  6ur{]ri8ed  a  young  Md, 
and  seized  upon  it,  and  I  running  to  take  hold  of 
it,  caught  it,  and  saved  it  alive  m>m  the  dog.  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  bring  it  home  if  I  oould;  for 
I  had  often  been  musing  whether  it  might  not  be  ' 
possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and  so  raise  a  breed 
of  tame  goats,  which  might  supply  me  when  my 
powder  and  diot  should  be  all  spent 

I  made  a  coUar  to  this  litUe  creature,  and  with 
a  string  which  I  had  made  of  some  rope-yarn, 
which  I  always  carried  about  me^  I. led  him 
along,  though  with  some  difficulty,  till  I  came  to 
my  bower,  and  there  I  enclosed  him  and  left  him ; 
for  I  was  vei^^  impatient  to  be  at  home,  from 
whence  I  had  been-absent  above  a  month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to 
me  to  come  into  my  old  hutch,  and  lie  down  in 
my  hammock  bed :  this  litUe  wandering  journey, 
without  settled  place  of  abode,  had  been  so  un- 
pleasant to  me,  that  my  own  house,  as  I  called  it 
to  mvself,  was  a  poriect  settlement  to  me,  com- 
pared to  that ;  and  it  rendered  everything  about 
me  so  comfortable,  that  I  resolved  I  would  never 
go  a  great  way  from  it  again,  while  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island. 

I  reposed  myself  here  a  week,  to  rest  and  resale 
myself  after  my  loi^  journey;  during  which, 
most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  weighty 
affair  of  making  a  cc^e  for  my  Poll,  who  began 
now  to  be  more  domestic,  and  to  be  migh^  well 
acquainted  with  me.  Then  I  began  to  thmk  of 
the  poor  Md  which  I  had  penned  in  within  my 
little  circle,  and  resolved  to  go  and  fetch  it  homei 
or  give  it  some  food;  accordingly  I  went,  and 
found  it  where  I  left  it ;  for  indeed  it  could  not 
get  out,  but  almost  starved  for  want  of  food.  I 
went  and  cut  boughs  of  trees,  and  branches  of 
such  shrubs  os  I  could  find,  and  threw  it  over, 
and  having  fed  it,  I  tied  it  u  I  did  before,  to  lead 
it  awav ;  but  it  was  so  tame  with  being  hungry, 
that  I  nod  no  need  to  have  tied  it,  for  it  followed 
me  like  a  dog ;  and  as  I  continually  fed  it  the 
creature  became  so  loving,  so  gentle,  and  so  fond, 
that  it  became  from  that  time  one  of  my  domestics 
also,  and  would  never  leave  me  afterwards. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was 
now  come,  and  I  kept  the  dOth  of  September  in  the 
same  solemn  manner  as  before,  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  my  landing  on  the  island,  having  now  been 
here  two  years,  and  no  more  prospect  of  being 
delivered  than  the  first  day  I  came  there.  I  spent 
the  whole  day  in  humble  and  thankful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  many  wonderful  mercies  which 
my  solitary  condition  was  attended  with,  and 
without  which  it  might  have  been  infinitely  more 
miserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty  thanks  that 
God  hod  been  pleased  to  discover  to  me,  even  that 
it  was  possible  I  might  be  more  happy  in  this 
solitary  condition,  than  I  should  have  been  in  a 
liberty  of  society,  and  in  aU  the  pleasures  of  the 
world ;  thai  He  could  fully  make  up  to  me  the 
deficiencies  of  my  solitary  state,  and  the  want  of 
human  socaely,  by  his  presence,  and  the  com- 
munications of  his  graco  to  my  soul,  supporting, 
comforting,  and  encouraging  me  to  depend  upon 
his  providence  here,  and  to  hope  for  his  eternal 
presence  hereafter. 

It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel  how 
much  more  happy  the  hfe  I  now  led  was,  with 
all  its  miserable  circumstances,  than  the  wicked, 
cursed,  abominable  life  I  led  all  the  post  part  of  my 
days ;  and  now  I  chanp;ed  both  my  sorrows  and 
my  joys ;  my  very  desires  altered,  my  affections 
clionged  their  gusts,  and  my  delights  were  per- 
fectly new  from  what  they  were  at  my  first 
coming,  or  indeed  for  the  two  years  past 
Before,  as  I  walked  about,  either  on  my  hunt- 
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ing,  or  for  viewing  the  country,  the  anguish  of 
my  soul  at  mv  condition  would  break  out  upon 
me  on  a  sudden,  and  my  very  heart  would  die 
within  me,  to  think  of  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
the  draerts  I  was  in ;  and  how  I  was  a  prisoner, 
looked  up  with  the  eternal  bars  and  bolts  of  the 
ocean,  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  without 
redemption.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  com- 
posures of  my  mind,  this  would  bi^ak  out  upon 
me  like  a  storm,  and  make  me  wring  my  hands 
and  weep  like  a  child :  sometimes  it  would  take 
me  in  the  middle  of  my  work,  and  I  would  im- 
mediatelv  sit  down  and  sigh,  and  look  upon  the 
ground  for  an  hour  or  two  together;  and  this 
was  still  woxtse  to  me ;  for  if  I  could  burst  out 
into  tears,  or  vent  myself  by  words,  it  would  go 
off,  and  the  grief  having  exhausted  itself  would 
abate. 

But  now  I  began  to  exercise  myself  with  new 
thoughts;  I  daily  read  the  word  of  God,  and 
applied  aU  the  comforts  of  it  to  my  present  state. 
One  morning,  being  very  sad,  I  opened  the  Bible 
upon  these  words,  *  I  vnUL  never,  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee ; '  immediately  it  occurred  that 
these  words  were  to  me ;  why  else  should  they 
be  directed  in  such  a  muiner,  just  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  mourning  over  my  condition,  as  one 
forsaken  of  Qod  and  man  ?  Well  then,  said  I, 
if  God  does  not  forsake  me,  of  what  ill  conse- 
quence can  it  be,  or  what  matters  it,  though  tiie 
world  should  all  forsake  me,  seeing,  on  the  other 
huid,  if  I  had  all  the  world,  and  should  lose  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  there  would  be  no 
comparison  in  tiie  loss. 

iSrom  this  moment  I  began  to  conclude  in  my 
mind,  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  more  happy 
in  this  forsaken,  solitary  condition,  than  it  was 
probable  I  should  ever  have  been  in  any  other 
particular  state  in  the  world;  and  with  this 
thought  I  was  going  to  g^ve  thanks  to  God  for 
bringing  me  to  this  place. 

I  know  not  what  it  was,  but  something  shocked 
my  mind  at  that  thought,  and  I  durst  not  speak 
the  words.  *  How  canst  thou  be  such  a  h3i)ocrite,' 
said  I,  even  audibly,  ^  to  pretend  to  be  thankful 
for  a  condition,  which,  however  thou  mayest 
endeavour  to  be  contented  with,  thou  wouldest 
rather  pray  heartily  to  be'  delivered  from?*  So 
I  stopped  here;  but  though  I  could  not  say  I 
thanked  God  for  being  here,  yet  I  sincerely  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  opening  my  eyes,  by  whatever 
afflicting  providences,  to  see  tiie  former  condition 
of  my  life,  and  to  mourn  for  my  wickedness,  and 
repent  I  never  opened  the  Bible,  or  shut  it,  but 
my  very  soul  within  me  blessed  God  for  directing 
my  friend  in  England,  without  any  order  of  mine, 
to  pack  it  up  among  m;^  goods ;  and  for  assisting 
me  afterwards  to  save  it  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ship. 

Thus,  and  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  I  began 
my  third  year ;  and  though  t  have  not  given  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  so  particular  an  account  of 
my  works  this  yeai*  as  the  first,  yet  in  general  it 
may  be  observed,  that  I  was  very  seldom  idle ; 
but  having  regularly  divided  my  tune,  according 
to  the  several  daily  emplo3noDients  that  were  before 
me ;  such  as,  first,  My  duty  to  God,  and  the  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  which  I  constautiy  set  ftpart 
some  time  for,  thrice  every  day ;  secondly,  The 
going  abroad  with  my  gun  for  food,  which  gene- 
rally took  me  up  three  hours  in  every  morning, 
when  it  did  not  rain;  thirdly.  The  ordering, 
curing,  preserving,  and  cooking  what  I  had  killed 
or  catched  for  my  supply;  these  took  up  great 
part  of  the  day :  also  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
zenith,  the  violence  of  the  heat  was  too  great  to 


stir  out ;  so  that  about  four  hours  in  the  evening 
was  all  the  time  X  could  be  supposed  to  work  in ; 
with  this  exception,  that  sometimes  I  changed 
my  hours  of  hunting  and  working,  and  went  to 
work  in  the  morning,  and  abroad  with  my  gun 
in  the  afternoon. 

To  this  short  time'  allowed  for  labour,  I  desirs 
may  be  added  the  exceeding  laboriousness  of 
my  work;  the  many  hours  which^  for  want  of 
tools,  want  of  help,  and  want  of  skill,  everyth^  "^ 
I  did  took  up  out  of  my  time :  for  example,  I  was 
full  two  and  forty  days  making  me  a  board  for  a 
long  shelf,  which  I  wanted  in  my  cave ;  whereas, 
two  sawyers,  with  their  tools  and  a  sawpit,  would 
have  cut  six  of  them  out  of  the  same  ti«e  in  half 
a  day. 

My  case  was  this:  it  was  to  be  a  latge  tree 
that  was  to  be  cut  down,  because  my  board  was 
to  be  a  broad  one.  This  tree  I  was  thcree  days  a 
cutting  down,  and  two  more  cutting  off  the 
boughs,  and  reducing  it  to  a  log  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber. With  inexpressible  hacking  and  hewing,  I 
reduced  both  the  sides  of  it  into  chips,  till  it  began 
to  be  light  enough  to  move ;  then  I  turned  it, 
and  made  one  side  of  it  smooth  and  flat  as  a 
board,  from  end  to  end ;  then  turning  that  side 
downward,  cut  the  other  side,  till  I  brought  the 
plank  to  be  about  three  inches  thick,  and  smooth 
on  both  sides.  Any  one  may  judge  the  labour  of 
my  hands  in  such  a  piece  of  work ;  but  labour 
and  patience  canned  me  through  that,  and  many 
other  things :  I  only  observe  this  in  particular,  to 
show  the  reason  why  so  much  of  my  time  went 
away  with  so  little  work,  viz.  that  what  might 
be  a  littie  to  be  done  vriih.  help  and  tools,  was  a 
vast  labour,  and  required  a  prodigious  time  to  do 
alone,  and  by  hand.  . 

But  notwithstanding  this,  with  patience  and 
labour  I  went  through  many  things;  and,  indeed, 
everything  that  my  circumstances  made  necessary 
to  me  to  do,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

I  was  now  in  the  months  of  November  and' 
December,  expecting  my  crop  of  barley  and  riofe 
The  ground  I  had  manured  or  dug  up  for  them 
was  not  great;  for,  as  I  observed,  my  seed  of 
each  was  not  above  the  quantity  of  half  a  peck, 
for  I  had  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sowing  in  tiie 
dry  season;  but  now  my  crop  promised  very 
well,  when  on  a  sudden  I  found  I  was  in  danger 
of  losing  it  all  again  by  enemies  of  several  sorts, 
which  it  was  scarce  possible  to  keep  from  it;  as, 
first,  the  goats,  and  wild  creatures  which  I  called 
hares,  who  tasting  the  sweetness  of  the  blade, 
lay  in  it  night  and  day,  as  soon  as  it  came  up, 
and  ate  it  so  close,  that  it  could  get  no  time  to 
shoot  up  into  stalk. 

This  I  saw  no  remedy  for,  but  by  making  an 
enclosure  about  it  with  a  hedge,  which  I  did  with 
a  great  deal  of  toil ;  and  the  more,  because  it  re- 
quired speed.  However,  as  my  arable  land  was 
but  small,  suited  to  my  crop,  I  got  it  tolerably 
well  fenced  in  about  three  weeks*  time;  anid' 
shooting  some  of  tiie  creatures  in  the  daytime,  I 
set  my  dog  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  tying  him  up 
to  a  stake  at  the  gate,  where  he  would  stand  and 
bark  all  night  long ;  so  in  a  littie  time  the  enemies 
forsook  the  place,  and  the  com  grew  very  strong 
and  well,  and  began  to  ripen  apace. 

But  as  the  beasts  ruined  me  before,  while  my 
com  was  in  the  blade,  so  the  birds  were  as  likely 
to  ruin  me  now,  when  it  was  in  the  ear ;  for  g^ing 
along  by  the  place  to  see  how  it  throve,  I  saw  my 
Uttie  crop  surrounded  with  fowls,  of  I  know  not 
how  many  sorts,  who  stood,  as  it  were,  watehing 
till  I  should  be  gone.  I  immediately  let  fly  among 
them  (for  I  always  had  my  gun  with  me) ;  I  had 
no  sooner  shot,  but  there  rose  up  a  littie  cloud  dt 


foT^la,  'which  I  had  not  seen  at  all,  lxx>]n  among 
the  com  itself. 

This  touched  me  sensibly,  for  I  foresaw  that  in  - 
a  few  days  they  would  devour  all  my  hopes ;  that 
I  should  be  8tM*ved,  and  never  be  able  to  raise  a 
crop  at  all,  and  what  to  do  I  could  not  tell :  how- 
ever, I  resolved  not  to  lose  my  com,  if  possible, 
though  I  should  watch  it  night  and  day.  In  the 
first  place^  I  went  among  it^  to  see  what  damage 
was  alTGMbdy  done,  and  found  they  had  spoiled  a 
good  dMl  of  it,  but  that,  as  it  was  yet  too  green 
lor  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great,  but  that  the 
remainder  was  likely  to  be  a  good  crop,  if  it  could 
be  saved. 

1  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun,  and  then  coming 
awav,  I  could  easOy  see  the  thieves  sitdn^^  upon 
all  the  trees  about  me,  as  if  they  only  waited  till 
I  was  gone  awav,  and  the  event  proved  it  to  be 
so ;  for  as  I  walked  off,  as  if  I  was  gone,  I  was 
no  sooner  out  of  their  sight,  but  they  dropped 
down^  one  by  one,  into  the  com  again.  I  was  so 
lyrovoked,  tluit  I  could  not  have  patience  to  stay 
till  more  came  on,  knowing  that  every  grain  they 
ate  now  was,  as  it  might  be  said,  a  peck  loaf  to 
me  in  the  consequence;  but  coming  up  to  the 
hedge,  I  fired  again,  and  killed  three  of  them. 
This  was  what  I  wished  for;  so  I  took  them  up, 
and  served  them  as  we  serve  notorious  thieves  m 
England,  viz.  hanged  them  in  chains,  for  a  torTX>r 
to  others.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  inmost 
that  this  should  have  had  such  an  effect  as  it  had ; 
for  the  fowls  would  not  only  not  come  at  the 
com,  but,  in  short,  they  forsook  all  that  part  of 
the  island,  and  I  could  never  see  a  bird  near  the 
place  as  long  as  my  scarecrows  hung  there. 

This  I  was  very  glad  of,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
about  the  latter  end  of  December,  which  was  our 
second  harvest  of  the  ^ear,  I  reaped  my  crop. 

I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe  or  sickle  to 
cut  it  down,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  make  one 
as  well  as  I  could,  out  of  one  of  the  broad  swords 
or  cutlasses,  which  I  saved  among  the  arms  out 
of  the  ship.  However,  as  my  first  crop  was  but 
small,  I  had  no  peat  difficulty  to  cut  it  down ;  in 
short  I  reaped  it  my  wa^,  for  I  cut  nothing  off 
but  the  ears,  and  caxried  it  away  in  a  great  basket 
which  I  had  made,  and  so  rubl)ed  it  out  with  my 
hands;  and  at  the  end  of  all  my  harvesting,  I 
found  that  out  of  my  half  peck  of  seed,  I  had  near 
two  bushels  of  rice,  and  above  two  bushels  and  a 
half  of  barley ;  that  is  to  say,  by  my  guess,  for  I 
had  no  measure  at  that  time. 

However,  this  was  a  great  encouragement  to 
me;  and  I  foresaw  that,  in  thne,  it  would  please 
God  to  supply  me  with  bread ;  and  yet  here  I  was 
perplexed  again,  for  I  neither  knew  how  to  grind, 
or  make  jd&bA  oi  m^  com,  or  indeed  how  to  clean 
it  and  part  it;  nor  if  made  into  meal,  how  to  make 
bread  of  it;  and  if  how  to  make  it,  ^et  I  knew 
not  how  to  bake  it  These  tbing^s  bemg  added  to 
my  desire  of  having  a  good  cruantity  for  store,  and 
to  secure  a  constant  supply,  I  resolved  not  to  taste 
4Uky  of  this  crop,  but  to  preserve  it  all  for  seed 
against  the  next  season,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to 
emplov  an  my  study  and  hours  of  working  to  ac- 
complish this  great  work  of  providing  myself 
«vith  com  and  bread. 

It  might  be  truly  said,  that  now  I  worked  for 
my  bread.  It  is  a  little  wonderful,  and  what  I 
believe  few  people  have  thought  much  upon,  viz. 
the  Strang  multitude  of  little  things  necessary  in 
the  providing,  producing,  curing,  dressing,  mak- 
inf^  and  finishing  this  one  article  of  bread. 

Tthat  was  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  nature, 
found  this  to  my  daily  discouragement,  and  was 
made  more  and  more  sensible  en  it  every  hour, 
even  after  I  had  got  the  fiisthandful  of  seed-corn, 


which,  as  I  have  said,  came  up  unexpectedly,  and 
indeed  to  a  surprise. 

First)  I  had  no  plough  to  turn  up  the  earth,  no 
spade  or  shovel  to  dig  it  Well,  this  I  conquered, 
by  making  a  wooden  spade,  as  I  observed  before  \ 
but  this  did  my  work  in  but  a  wooden  manner, 
and  though  it  cost  me  a  ^reat  many  days  to  make 
it)  yet,  for  want  of  iron,  it  not  only  wore  out  the 
sooner,  but  made  my  work  the  harder,  and  made 
it  be  performed  much  worse. 

However,  this  I  bore  with,  and  was  content  to 
work  it  out  with  patience,  and  bear  with  the  bad- 
ness of  the  performance.  When  the  com  was 
sown,  I  had  no  harrow,  but  was  forced  to  go  over 
it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy  bough  of  a  tree 
over  it,  to  scratoh  it,  as  it  may  be  called,  I'ather 
than  rake  or  harrow  it 

When  it  was  growing  and  ^wn,  I  have  ob- 
served already  how  many  thmgs  I  wanted,  to 
fence  it,  secure  it,  mow.or  reap  it  cure  and  carry 
it  home,  thrash,  part  it  from  the  chaff,  and  save  it 
Then  I  wanted  a  mill  to  grind  it  sieves  to  dress 
it,  yeast  and  salt  to  make  it  into  bread,  and  an 
oven  to  bake  it ;  and  yet  all  these  things  I  cUd  with- 
out as  shall  be  observed ;  and  yet  the  com  was 
an  inestimable  comfoii  and  advanta^  to  me  too. 
AH  this,  as  I  said,  made  everything  laborious 
and  tedious  to  me,  but  that  there  was  no  help  for ; 
neither  was  my  time  so  much  loss  to  me,  because, 
as  I  had  divided  it,  a  certain  part  of  it  was  every 
day  appointed  to  these  works ;  and  as  I  resolved  to 
use  none  of  the  com  for  bread  till  I  had  a  greater 
quantity  by  me,  I  had  the  next  six  months  to  apply 
myself  wholly,  by  labour  and  invention,  to  fur- 
nish myself  with  utensils  proper  for  the  perfonn- 
ing  aXL  the  operations  necessary  for  the  making 
the  com  (when  I  had  it)  fit  for  my  use. 

But  first  I  was  to  prepare  more  land,  for  I  had 
now  seed  enough  to  sow  above  an  acre  of  ground. 
Before  I  did  this,  I  had  a  week*s  work  at  least  to 
make  me  a  spade,  which,  when  it  was  done,  was 
but  a  sorry  one  indeed,  and  veiy  heavy,  and  re- 
quired double  labour  to  work  with  it ;  however, 
I  went  through  that,  and  sowed  my  seed  in  two 
large  flat  pieces  of  g^und,  a»  near  my  house  as  I 
coiUd  find  &em  to  my  mind,  and  fenced  them  in 
with  a  good  hedge,  the  stakes  of  which  were  all 
cut  off  that  wood  which  I  had  set  before,  and 
knew  it  would  grow,  so  thal^  in  one  yeax^B  time, 
I  knew  I  should  have  a  qmck  or  living  hedge, 
that  would  want  but  little  repair.  This  work 
was  not  so  little  as  to  take  me  up  less  than  three 
months,  because  great  part  of  that  time  was  of 
the  wet  season,  when  I  could  not  go  alnxMid. 

Within  doors,  that  is,  when  it  rained,  and  I 
could  not  go  out^  I  found  employment  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasions;  always  observing  that  all  the 
while  I  was  at  work,  I  diverted  myself  with  talk- 
ing to  my  parrot  and  teaching  him  to  speak ;  and 
I  quickly  learned  him  to  know  his  own  name,  and 
at  last  to  speak  it  out  pretty  loud,  POLL,  which 
was  the  first  word  I  ever  heard  spoken  in  the 
island  by  any  mouth  but  my  own.  This,  there- 
fore, was  not  my  work,  but  an  assistant  to  my 
work ;  for  now,  as  I  said,  ^  had  a  ^reai  employ- 
ment ui>on  my  hands,  as  follows,  viz.  I  had  long 
studied,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  make  myseu 
some  earuen  vessels,  which  indeed  I  wanted 
sorely,  but  knew  not  where  to  come  at  them: 
however,  considering  the  heat  of  the  climate,  I 
did  not  doubt  but  if  I  could  find  out  any  such 
day,  I  might  botch  up  some  such  pot  as  mighty 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  be  hard  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  handling,  and  to  hold  anything 
that  was  dry,  and  required  to  be  kept  so ;  and  as 
this  was  necessary  on  the  preparing  com,  meal 
Ac,  which  was  the  thing  I  was  upon,  I  resolvaa 
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to  make  some  as  large  as  I  coald,  and  fit  only  to 
stand  like  j&ra,  to  hold  what  should  be  pat  into 
them. 

It  wonld  make  the  reader  pitj  me,  or  rather 
langh  at  me,  to  tell  how  many  awkward  ways  I 
took  to  raise  this  paste,  what  odd,  miflshapoo,  ugly 
things  I  made,  how  many  of  them  fell  in,  and  bow 
many  fell  out,  the  clay  not  being  stiff  enough 
to  bear  its  own  weight ;  how  many  cracked  by 
the  over  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  being  set  out 
too  hastily;  and  how  many  fell  in  pieces  with 
only  removing,  as  well  before  as  aiter  they  were 
dried ;  and  in  a  word,  how  after  having  laboured 
hard  to  find  the  clay,  to  dig  it,  to  temper  it,  to 
bring  it  home,  and  work  it,  I  could  not  make 
above  two  laii^  earthen  ugly  things,  I  cannot 
call  them  jars,  in  about  two  months' labour. 

However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  veiy  dry 
and  hard,  I  lifted  them  very  gently  up,  and  set 
them  down  again  in  two  great  wicker  baskets, 
which  I  had  made  on  purpose  for  them,  that  they 
ndght  not  break;  ana  as  between  the  pot  and 
the  basket  there  was  a  liitle  room  to  spare,  I 
stuffed  it  full  of  the  rice  and  barley  straw ;  and 
these  two  pots,  being  to  stand  always  dry,  I 
thought  would  hold  my  dry  com,  and  perhaps 
the  meal,  when  the  com  was  bruised. 

Though  I  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design  for 
large  pots,  yet  I  made  several  smaller  things  with 
better  success;  such  as  little  round  pots,  flat 
dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  and  anything  my 
hand  turned  to,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  baked 
them  strangely  hard. 

But  all  tids  would  not  answer  my  end,  which 
was  to  get  an  earthen  pot  to  hold  what  was  liquid, 
and  bear  the  fire,  which  none  of  these  could  do. 
It  happened  alter  some  time,  making  a  pretty 
large  fire  for  cooking  my  meat  when  I  went  to 
put  it  out  after  I  had  done  with  it,  I  found  a 
broken  piece  of  one  of  my  earthenwaio  vessels  in 
the  fire,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  red  as  a 
tile.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  it,  and  said 
to  myself,  that  cei-tainly  they  might  be  made  to 
bum  whole,  if  they  would  bum  broken. 

This  set  me  to  study  how  to  order  my  fire,  so 
as  to  make  it  bum  me  some  pots.  I  had  no 
notion  of  a  kiln,  such  as  the  potters  bum  in,  or 
of  glazing  them  with  lead,  though  I  had  some 
lead  to  do  it  with ;  but  I  placed  tiu«e  large  pipkins 
and  two  or  three  pots  in  a  pile,  one  upon  another, 
and  placed  my  firewood  all  round  it,  with  a  great 
heap  of  embers  under  them ;  I  plied  the  fire  with 
fresh  fuel  round  Uie  outside,  and  upon  the  top, 
till  I  saw  the  pots  in  the  inside  red-hot  mute 
through,  and  ol^rved  that  they  did  not  cracir  at 
all ;  when  I  saw  them  dear  red,  I  let  them  stand 
in  that  heat  about  5  or  6  hours,  till  I  found  one 
of  them,  though  it  did  not  crack,  did  melt  or 
run,  for  tiae  sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  day 
melted  b^  the  violence  of  the  heat,  and  would 
have  run  into  glass  if  I  had  gone  on ;  so  I  slacked 
my  fire  gradually,  till  the  pots  began  to  abate  of 
the  red  colour,  and  watching  them  all  night,  that 
I  mi^ht  not  let  the  fire  abate  too  fast,  in  the 
morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will  not  say 
handsome,  pipkins,  and  two  other  earthen  pots, 
as  hard  burnt  as  could  be  desired ;  and  <me  of 
them  perfectly  glazed  with  tiie  running  of  the 
sand. 

After  this  experiment,  I  need  not  say  that  I 
wanted  no  sort  of  earthenware  for  my  use;  but 
I  must  needs  say,  as  to  the  shapes  of  them,  they 
were  very  indifferent,  as  any  one  may  suppose, 
when  I  had  no  way  of  making  them ;  but  as  the 
children  make  dirt  pies,  or  as  a  woman  would 
make  jpies  that  never  learned  to  raise  paste. 

No  py  at  a  thing  of  so  mean  a  natura  was  ever 


equal  to  mine,  when  I  found  I  had  made  an  earthen* 
pot  that  would  bear  the  fire ;  and  I  had  hardly 
patience  to  stay  till  they  were  cold,  before  I  set 
one  upon  the  fire  again,  with  some  water  in  it^ 
to  bou  me  some  meat,  which  it  did  admirably 
well ;  and  with  a  mece  of  a  kid  I  made  soms  vwy 
good  broth,  though  I  wanted  oatmeal,  and  sevenu- 
other  ingrredients  requisite  to  make  it  so  good  as 
I  would  nave  had  it  been. 

My  next  concern  was  to  get  a  stone  mortar  to- 
stamp  or  beat  some  corn  in ;  for  as  to  the  mill, 
there  was  no  thought  of  arriving  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  art,  with  one  pair  of  hwods.  To  supply 
this  want  I  was  at  a  great  loss ;  for,  of  all  tiadas 
In  the  world,  I  was  as  perfectly  unqualified  for  a 
stone-cutter  as  for  any  whatever;  neither  had  I 
any  tools  to  go  about  it  with.  I  spent  many  » 
dav  to  find  out  a  great  stone  b^  enough  to  cut 
hoUow,  and  make  fit  for  a  mortar,  and  could  find 
none  at  all ;  except  what  was  in  the  solid  rook,  and 
which  I  had  no  way  to  dig  or  cut  out ;  nor  indeed 
were  the  rocks  in  the  island  of  hardness  snfflcient, 
but  ware  all  of  a  sandy  crumbling  stone,  which 
neither  would  bear  the  weight  of  a  heavy  pestile, 
or  would  break  the  com  without  fiUing  it  with 
sand ;  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in  search- 
ing ioit  a  stone,  I  gave  it  over,  and  resolved  to 
look  out  for  a  great  block  of  hard  wood,  which  I 
found  indeed  much  easier;  and  getting  one  as 
big  as  I  had  strength  to  stir,  I  rounded  it,  and 
formed  it  in  the  outside  with  my  axe  and  hatched 
and  then,  with  the  help  of  the  fire,  and  infinite 
labour,  made  a  hollow  place  in  it,  as  the  Indiana 
in  Brazil  make  their  canoes.  After  this  I  made 
a  great  heavy  pestle,  or  beater,  of  the  wood,  called 
ironwood,  and  this  I  prepared  and  laid  by  against 
I  had  my  next  crop  of  com,  when  I  propoeed  to- 
myself  to  grind,  or  rather  pound,  my  com  into 
meal,  to  make  my  bread. 

My  next  dlfSculty  was  to  make  a  sieve,  or 
search,  to  dress  mv  meal,  and  to  part  it  from  the- 
biun  and  the  husk,  without  which  I  did  not  see 
it  possible  I  could  have  any  bread.  This  was  a 
most  difficult  thing,  so  much  as  but  to  think  on; 
for,  to  be  sure,  I  had  nothing  like  the  neoessary 
thing  to  make  it ;  I  mean  fine  thin  canvas,  or  stuJx 
to  search  the  meal  through.  And  here  I  was  at 
,  a  full  stop  for  many  months;  nor  did  I  really 
know  what  to  do ;  linen  I  had  none  left,  but  what 
was  mere  rags;  I  had  goats'  hair,  but  neithor 
knew  how  to  weave  it  or  spin  it;  and  had  I 
known  how,  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it  with; 
aU  the  remedy  that  I  found  for  this  wasi,  ttiat  at 
last  I  did  remember  I  had  among  the  sesanen^ 
dothes  which  were  saved  out  of  the  shin,  some 
neckcloths  of  calico  or  mudin;  and  wiu  some 
pieces  of  these  I  made  three  small  sieves,  but 
proper  enough  for  the  work;  and  thus  I  made 
shift  for  some  yeara;  how  I  did  afterwards,  I 
shall  show  in  its  place. 

The  baking  part  was  the  next  thing  to  be  oooti- 
sidored,  and  how  I  should  make  bread  when  I 
came  to  have  com ;  for,  first,  I  had  no  yeast;  as 
to  that  part,  there  was  no  supplying  the  want,  so 
I  did  not  concern  myself  much  about  it :  but  for 
an  oven  I  was  indeed  in  jp^reat  pain.  At  length  I 
found  out  an  expedient  for  that  also,  wliich  was 
this ;  I  made  some  earthen  vessels,  very  broad, 
but  not  deep;  that  is  to  sa^,  about  two  feet 
diameter,  and  not  above  nine  mehes  den):  these 
I  burned  in  the  fire,  as  I  had  done  the  o&er,  and 
laid  them  by;  and  when  I  wanted  to  bake,  I 
made  a  great  fire  upon  mv  hear^  which  I  had 
paved  with  some  square  tiles,  of  my  own  making^ 
and  burning  also;  but  I  should  not  call  them 
square. 

When  the  firewood  was  burned  pretty  much  into 
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mnbeiB,  or  liva  coals,  I  drew  them  forward  npoa 
thia  hearth,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  over,  and  there 
let  {hem  lie  till  the  hearth  was  very  hot;  then 
sweeping  awaj  all  the  embers,  I  set  down  my 
loaf^  or  loavas,  and  whelming  down  the  earthen 
pot  upon  them,  drew  the  embers  all  round  the 
outside  of  the  pot^  to  keep  in,  and  add  to  the  heat ; 
and  thus,  as  well  as  in  the  best  oven  in  the  world, 
I  baked  my  barley  loaves,  and  became  in  little 
time  a  good  pastry-cook  into  the  bai^;ain;  for 
I  made  myself  several  cakes  of  the  rice,  and 
paddings ;  indeed  I  made  no  pies,  neither  had  I 
anything  to  put  into  them  supposing  I  had, 
except  Ihe  flesh  either  of  fowls  or  goats. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  all  these  things 
took  me  up  most  part  of  this  third  year  of  my 
abode  here;  for  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that  in  the 
intervals  of  these  things,  I  had  my  new  harvest 
and  husbandry  to  manage ;  for  I  reaped  my  com 
in  its  season,  and  eairied  it  home  as  weU  as  I 
could,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  ear,  in  my  large 
baskets,  till  I  had  time  to  rub  it  out;  for  I  had 
no  floor  to  thrash  it  on,  or  instrument  to  thrash 
it  with. 

And  now  indeed  my  stock  of  com  increasing, 
I  really  wanted  to  build  my  bams  bigger:  I 
wanted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in ;  for  the  increase  of 
the  com  now  yielded  n^e  so  much,  that  I  had  of 
the  barley  about  twenty  bushels,  and  of  the  rice 
as  much,  or  more ;  insomuch,  that  now  I  resolved 
to  begin  to  use  it  freely ;  for  my  bread  had  been 
quite  gone  a  great  wule;  also  I  resolved  to  see 
what  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  me  a  whole 
year,  and  to  sow  but  once  a  year. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty  bushels 
of  barley  and  rice  were  mnch  more  than  I  could 
consume  in  a  year ;  so  I  resolved  to  sow  just  the 
same  quantity  every  year  that  I  sowed  the  last, 
in  hopes  that  such  a  quantity  would  fully  provide 
me  with  bread,  &c. 

All  the  while  these  things  were  doing;  you 
may  be  sure  my  thoughts  ran  many  times  upon 
the  prospect  of  land  which  I  had  seen  from  the 
other  sioe  of  the  island,  and  1  was  not  without 
some  secret  wishes  that  I  was  on  shore  there, 
fancving  the  seeing  the  main  land,  and  in  an 
inhabited  country  I  might  find  some  way  or 
other  to  convey  myself  »rther,  and  perhaps  at 
last  find  some  means  of  escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowanoe  for  the 
dangers  of  such  a  condition,  and  how  I  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and  perhaps  such 
as  I  might  have  reason  to  think  far  worse  than 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  Africa ;  that  if  I  once  came 
into  their  power,  I  should  run  a  hasard  of  more 
thMi  a  thousand  to  one  of  being  killed,  and  perhaps 
of  being  eaten ;  for  I  had  heard  tlutt  the  people 
of  tiie  Caribbean  coast  were  cannibals  or  man- 
eatsrs;  and  I  knew,  by  the  latitude,  that  I  could 
not  be  lar  off  from  that  shore.  That  suppose  they 
wero  not  cannibals,  yet  that  they  might  loll  me, 
as  many  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  luul  been  served,  even  when  they  had  been 
ten  or  twenty  together;  muoh  more  I  that  was 
but  one,  and  could  make  little  or  no  defence.  All 
these  tilings,  I  say,  which  I  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered weU  of,  and  did  cast  up  in  my  thoughts 
^terwards,  yet  took  up  none  of  my  apprehensions 
at  first;  but  my  head  ran  mightily  upon  the 
thought  of  ipetting  over  to  the  shore. 

Now  I  wished  for  my  boy  Xury,  and  the  long- 
boat with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  with  which 
I  sailed  above  a  thourand  miles  on  the  ooast  of 
Africa;  bat  this  was  in  vain.  Then  I  thou^t 
I  would  go  and  look  at  our  ship's  boat,  which,  as 
I  have  sud,  was  blown  up  upon  the  shore  a  great 
way,  in  the  storm,  when  we  were  first  cast  away. 


She  lay  almost  where  she  did  at  first,  but  not 
quite ;  and  was  turned  by  the  force  of  uie  waves 
and  the  winds  almost  bottom  upward,  against 
a  high  ridge  of  beachy  rough  sand ;  but  no  water 
about  her  as  before. 

If  I  had  had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and  to 
have  launched  her  into  the  water,  the  boat  would 
have  done  well  enough,  and  I  might  have  gone 
back  into  the  Brudls  with  her  easily  enough; 
but  I  might  have  foreseen  that  I  could  no  more 
turn  her  and  set  her  upright  upon  her  bottom, 
than  I  could  remove  the  island :  however,  I  went 
to  the  woods,  and  cut  levers  and  rollers,  and 
InrDugfat  them  to  the  boat,  resolved  to  try  what 
I  could  do,  suggesting  to  mvself,  that  if  I  could 
but  turn  her  down,  1  might  easily  repair  the 
damage  she  had  received^  and  she  wotud  be  a 
very  good  boat,  and  I  might  venture  to  sea  in 
her  very  easily. 

I  spared  no  pains,  indeed,  in  this  piece  of  fruit- 
less toil,  and  spent,  I  think,  three  or  four  weeks 
about  it;  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  heave  it 
up  with  my  litUe  strength,  I  fell  to  digging  awav 
the  sand,  to  undemiine  it,  and  so  to  make  it  fall 
down,  setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide 
it  right  in  the  tall. 

But  when  I  had  done  this,  I  was  unable  to  stir 
it  up  again,  or  to  get  under  it,  much  less  to  move 
it  forward  towai'ds  the  water;  so  I  was  forced  to 
give  it  over;  and  yet,  though  I  gave  over  the 
hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire  to  venture  over  the 
main  increased,  rather  than  decreased,  as  the 
means  for  it  seemed  impossible. 

This  at  length  put  me  upon  thinking  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself  a  canoe,  or 
periagua^  such  as  the  natives  of  those  climates 
malce,  even  without  tools,  or,  as  I  might  say, 
without  hands,  viz.  of  the  tnmk  of  a  groat  tree. 
This  I  not  only  thought  possiUe,  but  easv,  and 
pleased  myself  extremely  with  the  thoughts  of 
making  it«  and  with  my  having  much  more  con- 
vraienoe  for  it  than  any  of  the  Ifegroes  or  Indians ; 
but  not  at  all  considering  the  paiticular  in- 
conveniences which  I  li^  under  more  than  the 
Indians  did,  viz.  want  of  hands  to  move  it  into 
the  water  when  it  was  made,  a  difficulty  much 
harder  for  me  to  suimount  than  all  the  conse- 
quences of  want  of  tools  could  be  to  them:  for 
what  was  it  to  me,  that  when  I  had  chosen  a 
vast  tree  in  the  woods,  I  might  with  much  trouble 
cut  it  down,  if  after  I  might  be  able  with  my 
tools  to  hew  and  dub  the  outside  into  the-proper 
sluipe  of  a  boat,  and  bum  or  cut  out  the  inside  to 
make  it  hollow,  so  as  to  make  a  boat  of  it,  if, 
after  all  this,  I  must  leave  it  just  where  I  found 
it,  and  was  not  able  to  laimch  it  into  the  water. 

One  would  have  thought  I  could  not  have  had 
the  least  reflection  upon  my  mind  of  my  drcum- 
stanoes  while  I  was  making  this  boat,  but  I  should 
lutve  immediately  thoi]^ht  how  I  should  get  it 
into  the  sea;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  intent 
upon  my  voyage  over  the  ssa  in  it,  that  I  never 
once  considered  how  I  should  get  it  o£f  of  the 
land ;  and  it  was  really  in  its  own  nc^re  more 
easy  for  me  to  guide  it  over  foity-five  miles  of 
sea,  than  about  forty-five  fathoms  of  land,  where 
it  lay,  to  set  it  afloat  in  the  water. 

I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a 
fool  that  ever  man  did,  who  had  any  of  his  senses 
awake.  Ijpleased  myself  with  the  design,  with- 
out determining  whether  I  was  ever  able  to  under- 
take it;  not  but  that  the  difflcul^  of  launching 
my  boat  came  often  into  my  head ;  but  I  put  a 
stop  to  mv  own  inquiries  into  it,  by  this  foolish 
answer  wtich  I  gave  myself,  ^Lets  first  make 
it,  111  warrant  1*11  find  some  way  or  other  to  get 
it  along  when  it  is  done' 
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This  was  a  most  preposterous  method;  but  the 
eagerness  of  my  faucy  prevailed,  and  to  work  I 
went  I  felled  a  oediar  tree:  I  question  much 
whether  Solomon  ever  had  such  a  one  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple  at  Jenunlem.  It  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  diameter  at  the  lower  part  next 
the  stump,  and  four  feet  eleven  inches  diameter 
at  the  end  of  twenty-two  feet,  after  which  it  les- 
sened for  a  while  and  then  parted  into  branches. 
It  was  not  without  infinite  labour  that  I  felled 
this  tree ;  I  was  twenty  days  hacking  and  hew- 
ing at  it  at  the  bottom,  I  was  fourteen  more 
getting  the  branches  and  limbs,  and  the  vast 
spreading  head  of  it  cut  o£F,  whicn  I  hacked  and 
hewed  through  with  axe  and  hatchet,  and  inex* 
pressible  labour ;  after  this,  it  cost  me  a  month 
to  shape  it  and  dub  it  to  a  proportion,  and  to 
something  like  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  that  it 
might  swim  upright  as  it  ought  to  do.  It  cost 
me  near  three  months  more  to  clear  the  inside, 
and  work  it  so  as  to  make  an  exact  boat  of  it; 
this  I  did  indeed,  without  fire,  by  mere  mallet 
and  chisel,  and  by  the  dint  of  hard  labour,  till  I 
had  brought  it  to  be  a  very  handsome. i^eria^tMi, 
and  big  enough  to  have  carried  six-and-twenty 
men,  and  consequently  big  enough  to  have  carried 
me  and  all  my  cargo. 

When  I  had  gone  through  this  work,  I  was  ex- 
^mely  delighted  with  it  The  boat  was  really 
much  bigger  than  I  ever  saw  a  canoe  or  periagwi 
that  was  made  of  one  tree,  in  my  life.  Many  a 
weary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure ;  and 
there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the 
water ;  and  had  I  gotten  it  into  the  water,  I  make 
no  question  but  I  should  have  begnw  the  maddest 
voyage,  and  the  most  unlikely  to  be  performed, 
that  ever  was  undertaken. 

But  all  my  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water  failed 
me ;  though  they  cost  me  infinite  labour  too.  It 
lay  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  and 
not  more ;  but  the  first  inconvenience  was,  it  was 
up  hill  towards  the  creek.  Well,  to  take  away 
this  discouragement,  I  resolved  to  dig  into  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  so  make  a  declivity; 
this  I  began,  and  it  cost  me  a  prodigious  deaJ  of 

Sains;  but  who  grudges  pains  that  have  their 
eliverauce  in  view  ?  But  when  this  was  worked 
through,  and  this  difficulty  managed,  it  was  still 
much  at  one ;  for  1  could  no  more  stir  the  canoe 
than  I  could  the  other  boat 

Then  I  measured  tlie  distance  of  ground,  and 
resolved  to  cut  a  dock  or  canal,  to  bring  the  water 
up  to  the  canoe,  seeing  I  could  not  bring  tho 
canoe  down  to  the  water.  -Well,  I  began  this 
.work,  and  when  I  began  to  enter  into  it,  and 
calculate  how  deep  it  was  to  be  dug,  how  broad, 
how  the  stuff  to  be  thrown  out^  I  found,  that  by 
the  number  of  hands  I  had,  being  none  but  my 
own,  it  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  vears  before 
I  should  have  gone  through  with  it;  for  the  shore 
lay  high,  so  that  at  the  upper  end  it  must  have 
been  I  at  least  twenty  feet  deep;  so  at  length, 
though  with  great  reluctancy,  I  gave  this  at- 
tempt over  also. 

This  grieved  me  heartily;  and  now  I  saw, 
though  too  late,  the  folly  of  beginning  a  work 
before  we  count  the  cost,  and  before  we  judge 
rightly  of  our  own  strength  to  go  through  with  it 

In  the  middle  of  this  work,  I  finished  my  fourth 
year  in  this  place,  and  kept  my  anniversary  with 
the  same  devotion,  and  with  as  much  coimort  as 
ever  before;  for  by  a  constant  study  and  serious 
apphcation  of  the  word  of  Qod,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  grace,  I  gained  a  different  knowledge 
from  what  I  had  before :  I  entertained  different 
notions  of  things.  I  looked  now  upon  the  world 
as  a  thing  remote,  which  I  had  nothing  to  do 


with,  no  expectation  from,  and,  indeed,  no  desires 
about:  in  a  word,  I  had  nothing  indeed  to  do 
with  it  nor  was  ever  like  to  have ;  so  I  thought 
it  looked,  as  we  may  perhaps  look  upon  it  hwe- 
after,  viz.  as  a  place  I  iiad  hved  in,  but  was  come 
out  of  it ;  and  well  might  I  say,  as  father  Abra- 
ham to  Dives,  *'  Between  me  and  thee  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.' 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  removed  from  all  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  here ;  I  had  neither  tho 
*  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  hist  of  the  eye,  nor  the  pride 
of  life.'  I  had  nothing  to  covet,  for  I  had  all  that 
I  was  now  capable  of  enjoying;  I  was  lord  of  the 
whole  manor;  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  call  myself 
king  or  emperor  over  the  whole  country  which  I 
had  possession  of.  There  were  no  rivals ;  I  had 
no  competitor,  none  to  dispute  sovereignty  or 
command  with  me.  I  might  have  raised  ship- 
loadings  of  com,  but  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  so  I  let 
as  little  grow  as  I  thought  enough  for  my  occa- 
sion. I  had  tortoise  or  turtles  enough ;  but  now 
and  then  one  was  as  much  as  I  could  put  to  any 
use.  I  had  timber  enough  to  have  built  a  fleet  of 
ships.  I  had  grapes  enough  to  ha-ve  made  wine, 
or  to  have  cured  into  raisins,  to  have  loaded  that 
fleet  when  they  had  been  built 

But  all  I  could  make  use  of,  was,  all  that  was 
valuable.  I  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  supply  my 
wants,  and  what  was  all  the  rest  to  me  ?  If  I 
kUled  more  flesh  than  I  could  eat  the  dog  must 
eat  it,  or  the  vermin.  If  I  sowed  more  com  than 
I  could  eat,  it  must  be  spoiled.  The  trees  that  I 
cut  down  were  lying  to  rot  on  the  ground;  I 
could  make  no  more  use  of  them  than  for  fuel, 
and  that  I  had  no  occasion  for  but  to  dress  my 
food. 

In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of  things 
dictated  to  me,  upon  just  reflection,  that  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  no  farth&r  good  to 
us  than  they  are  for  our  use ;  and  that  whatever 
we  may  heap  up  indeed  to  g^ve  others,  we  enioy 
just  as  much  as  we  can  use,  and  no  more.  The 
most  covetous  griping  miser  in  the  world  would 
have  been  cured  of  the  vice  of  covetousness,  if  he 
had  been  in  my  case ;  for  I  possessed  infinitely 
more  than  I  knew  what  to  ao  "tvith.  I  had  no 
room  for  desire,  except  it  was  of  things  which  I 
had  not,  and  they  werel)ut  trifles,  though  indeed 
of  great  use  to  me.  I  had,  as  I  hinted  before,  a 
parcel  of  money,  as  well  gold  as  silver,  about 
thirty-six  poirnds  sterling:  alas!  there  the  nast]^, 
sorry,  useless  stuff  lav;  1  had  no  manner  of  busi- 
ness lor  it ;  and  I  often  thought  within  myself, 
that  I  would  have  given  a  handful  of  it  for  a 
gross  of  tobacco-pipes,  or  for  a  hand-mill  to 
grind  my  com ;  nay,  I  would  have  given  it  all 
for  sixpennv  worth  of  turnip  and  carrot  seed 
out  of  England,  or  for  a  handful  of  peas  ahd 
beans,  and  a  bottle  of  ink.  As  it  was,  I  had 
not  the  least  advantage  by  it,  or  benefit  from 
it;  but  there  it  lay  in  a  di-awer,  and  grew 
mouldy  with  tho  damp  of  the  cave  in  the  wet 
season;  and  if  I  had  had  tho  drawer  full  of 
diamonds,  it  had  been  the  same  cose;  and  they 
had  been  of  no  manner  of  value  to  me,  because 
of  no  use. 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be  much 
easier  in  itself  than  it  was  at  first,  and  much 
easier  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  to  my  body.  I 
frequently  sat  down  to  meat  with  thankfulness, 
and  admired  the  hand  of  Qod's  providence,  which 
had  thus  spread  my  table  in  the  wildemess.  I 
learned  to  look  more  upon  the  bright  side  of  my 
condition,  and  less  upon  the  dark  side,  and  to 
consider  what  I  enjoyed,  rather  than  what  I 
wanted ;  and  this  gave  me  sometimes  such  secret 
comforts,  that  I  cannot  express  them;  and  which 
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I  take  notioe  of  here,  to  put  those  dUtcoiitented 
people  in  mind  of  it^  who  cannot  enjoj  com- 
fortably what  Ood  has  giyen  them,  because  they 
see  and  covet  something  that  He  has  not  given 
them:  all  our  discontents  about  what  we  want 
appeared  to  me  to  spring  from  the  want  of  thank- 
f umess  for  what  we  have. 

Another  reflection  was  of  great  use  to  me,  and 
doubtless  would  be  so  to  any  one  that  should  fall 
into  such  distress  as  mine  was ;  and  this  was,  to 
compare  my  present  condition  with  what  I  at 
first  expected  it  should  be;  nay,  with  what  it 
would  oertainlv  have  been,  if  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  had  not  wonderfully  ordered  the 
ship  to  be  cast  up  near  to  the  shore,  where  I  not 
only  could  come  at  her,  but  could  bring  what  I 
got  out  of  her  to  the  shore,  for  my  relief  and 
comfort ;  without  which,  I  had  wanted  for  tools 
to  work,  weapons  for  defence,  or  gunpowder  and 
shot  for  getting  my  food. 

I  spent  whole  hours,  I  may  say  whole  davs,  in 
representing  to  myself,  in  the  most  lively  colom-s, 
how  I  must  have  acted  if  I  had  got  nothing  out 
of  the  ship ;  how  I  could  not  have  so  much  as  got 
any  food  except  fish  and  turtles;  and  that  as  it 
was  long  before  I  found  any  of  them,  I  must  have 
perished  first ;  that  I  should  have  lived,  if  I  had 
not  perished,  like  a  mere  savage ;  that  if  I  had 
killed  a  goat  or  a  fowl,  by  any  contrivance,  I  had 
no  way  to  flay  or  open  them,  or  part  the  flesh 
from  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  or  to  cut  it  up ; 
but  must  gnaw  it  with  my  teeth,  and  pull  it  with 
my  claws  like  a  beast 

These  reflections  made  me  very  sensible  of  the 
goodness  of  Providence  to  me,  and  very  thankful 
lor  my  present  condition,  with  all  its  hardships 
and  nusfortimes;  and  this  part  also  I  cannot  bat 
recommend  to  the  reflection  of  those  who  are  apt, 
in  their  misery,  to  say,  Is  any  affliction  like 
mine !  Let  them  consider,  how  much  worse  the 
cases  of  some  people  ai^  and  their  case  might 
have  been,  if  Providence  had  thought  fit 

I  had  anotlier  reflection,  which  assisted  me  also 
to  comfort  my  mind  with  hopes ;  and  this  was, 
compaiing  my  present  condition  with  what  I  had 
deserved,  and  had  therefore  reason  to  expect  from 
the  hand  of  Providence.  I  had  lived  a  dreadful 
life,  perfectly  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  fear 
of  God.  I  had  been  well  instructed  by  father 
and  mother;  neither  had  they  been  wanting  to 
me,  in  their  early  endeavours  to  infuse  a  religious 
awe  of  God  into  my  mind,  a  sense  of  my  duty, 
and  of  what  the  nature  and  end  of  my  being  re- 
quired of  me.  But,  alas!  falling  early  into  the 
seafaring  life,  which,  of  all  lives,  is  the  most 
destitute  of  the  fear  of  God,  though  his  terrors 
are  always  before  them ;  I  say,  falling  early  into 
the  seafaring  life,  and  into  seafaring  company, 
dl  that  little  sense  of  religion  which  1  had  enter- 
tained was  laughed  out  of  me  by  my  messmates, 
by  a  hardened  despising  of  dangers,  and  the 
views  of  death,  which  grew  habitual  to  me^  by 
my  long  absence  from  all  manner  of  opportunities 
to  converse  with  anything  but  what  was  like 
myseU,  or  to  hear  anything  that  was  good,  or 
tending  towards  it 

So  void  was  I  of  everything  Uiat  was  good,  or 
of  the  least  sense  of  what  I  was,  or  was  to  be, 
that  in  the  greatest  deliverances  I  enjoyed,  such 
as  my  escape  from  Salee,  my  being  takdn  up  by 
the  Portuguese  master  of  the  ship,  my  Imng 
planted  so  weU  in  the  Brazils,  my  receiving  the 
cargo  from  England,  and  the  like,  I  never  had 
once  the  word.  Thank  God,  so  much  as  on  my 
mind,  or  in  my  mouth ;  nor  in  the  greatest  dis^ 
tress  had  I  so  much  as  a  thought  to  pray  to  Elm, 
or  so  much  as  to  say,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me; 


no,  nor  to  mention  tlie  name  of  God,  unless  it  was 
to  swear  by,  and  blaspheme  it 

I  had  terrible  reflections  upon  my  mind  for 
many  months,  as  I  have  already  observed,  on 
the  account  of  my  wicked  and  hardened  life  past ; 
and  when  I  looked  about  me.  and  considered 
what  particulur  providences  iiad  attended  me 
since  my  coming  mto  this  place,  and  how  Gk>d 
had  dealt  bountifully  with  me;  had  not  only 
punished  me  less  than  my  iniqui^  had  deserveo, 
but  had  so  plentifully  provided  for  me ;  this  gave 
me  great  hopes  that  my  repentance  was  accepted, 
and  that  God  had  yet  mercy  in  store  for  me. 

With  these  reflections  I  worked  my  mind  up, 
not  only  to  resi^^tion  to  the  will  of  Ghxl  in  the 
present  disposition  of  my  circumstances,  but  even 
to  a  sincere  thankfulness  for  my  condition ;  and 
that  I,  who  was  yet  a  living  man,  ought  not  to 
complain,  seeing  I  had  not  the  due  punishment 
of  my  sins;  that  I  enjoyed  so  many  mercies 
which  I  had  no  reason  to  have  expected  in  that 
place ;  that  I  ought  never  more  to  repine  at  my 
condition,  but  to  rejoice,  and  to  give  daily  thanlu 
for  that  daily  breao,  which  nothing  but  a  crowd 
of  wonders  could  have  brought  That  I  ought  to 
consider  I  had  been  fed  even  by  miracle,  even  as 
great  as  that  of  feeding  Elijah  by  ravens,  nay, 
'by  a  long  series  of  miracles;  and  that  I  could 
hardly  have  named  a  place  in  the  unhabitable 
part  of  the  world  where  I  could  have  been  cast 
more  to  my  advantage ;  a  place  where,  as  I  had 
no  society,  which  was  my  affliction  on  one  hand, 
so  I  found  no  ravenous  beasts,  no  furious  wolves 
or  tigers,  to  threaten  my  life,  no  venomous  crea- 
tures, or  poisonous,  which  I  might  feed  on  to  my 
hurt,  no  savages,  to  murder  and  devour  me. 

In  a  word,  as  my  life  was  a  life  of  sorrow  one 
way,  so  it  was  a  life  of  mercy  another ;  and  I 
wanted  nothing  to  make  it  a  life  of  comfort,  but 
to  be  able  to  make  my  sense  of  God's  goodness  to 
me,  and  care  over  me  in  this  condition,  be  my 
daily  consolation;  and  after  I  did  make  a  just 
improvement  of  these  things,  I  went  away,  and 
was  no  more  sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long,  that  many  things 
which  I  brought  on  shore  for  my  help  were  either 
quite  gone,  or  very  much  wasted  and  near  spent 

My  ink,  as  I  observed,  had  been  gone  for  some 
time,  all  but  a  very  little,  which  I  eked  out  with 
water,  a  little  ana  a  little,  till  it  was  so  pale,  it 
scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black  upon  the 
paper:  as  long  as  it  lasted,  I  made  use  of  it  to 
minute  down  the  days  of  the  month  on  which 
any  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me,  and  first 
by  casting  up  times  past :  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  strange  concurrence  of  days  in  the  various 
providences  which  befell  me ;  and  which,  if  I  had 
been  suporstitiously  inclined  to  observe  days  as 
fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  had  reason  to 
have  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  cariosity. 

First,  I  had  observed,  that  the  same  day  that 
I  broke  away  from  my  father  and  my  fnenda, 
and  ran  away  to  Hull,  in  order  to  go  to  sea,  the 
same  day  afterwards  I  was  taken  by  the  Sallee 
man  of  war,  and  made  a  slave. 

The  same  day  of  the  year  that  I  escaped  out 
of  the  wreck  of  that  ship  in  Yarmouth  Boada, 
that  same  day-year  afterwards,  I  made  my  escape 
from  Sallee  in  the  boat 

The  same  day  of  the  year  I  was  bom  on,  viz. 
the  30th  of  September,  that  same  day  I  had  my 
life  so  miraculously  saved  26  years  alter,  when  I 
was  cast  on  shore  in  this  island;  so  that  my 
wicked  life  and  my  solitary  life  began  both  on  « 


The  next  thin^  to  my  ink's  being  wasted,  wa« 
that  of  my  bread,  I  mean  the  biscuit  which  I 
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bronght  out  of  the  ship ;  this  I  had  hiubanded  to 
the  last  degreei  ailowing  myoelf  but  one  cake  of 
bread  a  day  tor  above  a  year,  and  yet  I  was 
quite  without  bread  for  near  a  year  before  I  got 
any  com  of  my  own;  and  gpreat  reason  I  had  to 
be  thankful  that  I  had  any  at  all,  the  getting  it 
being,  as  hae  been  aiready  obeeryed,  next  to 
miraculous. 

Hy  clothes  began  to  decay  too  mightfly:  as  to 
linen,  I  had  none  for  a  gooa  while,  except  some 
chequered  shirts  which  I  found  in  the  ckests  of 
the  other  seamen,  and  which  I  carefully  pre> 
seiTed,  because  many  times  I  oould  bear  no  other 
clothes  on  but  a  shirt ;  and  it  was  a  very  great 
help  to  me  that  I  had,  among  aU  the  men's 
clothes  of  the  ship,  almost  three  dozen  of  shirts. 
There  were  also  seToral  thick  watohooats  of  the 
seamen's  which  were  left  indeed,  but  they  wero 
too  hot  to  wear;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the 
weather  was  so  violent  hot  that  there  was  no 
need  of  dothes.  yet  I  oould  not  go  quite  naked ; 
no,  though  I  nad  been  inclined  to  it,  which  I 
was  not  nor  could  I  abide  the  thought  of  it, 
though  I  was  all  alone. 

The  reason  why  I  oould  not  go  quite  naked 
was,  I  could  not  beor  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  well 
when  quite  naked  as  with  some  clothes  on ;  nay, 
the  very  heat  fi-equently  blistered  my  skin; 
whereas,  wi^h  a  shirt  on,  the  air  itself  made  some 
motion,  and  whistling  under  that  shirt,  was  two- 
fold cooler  than  without  IL  Ko  more  could  I 
ever  bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the. 
sun  without  a  cap  or  a  hat;  the  heat  of  the  sun 
beating  with  such  violence  as  it  does  in  that 
place,  would  give  me  the  headache  presently,  by 
darting  so  directly  on  my  head,  without  a  cap  or 
hat  on,  BO  that  I  could  not  bear  it ;  whereas,  if  I 
put  on  my  hat,  it  would  presently  go  away. 

Upon  uiose  views,  I  began  to  consider  about 
puttuig  the  lew  rags  I  had.  which  I  called 
clothes,  into  some  order.  I  haa  worn  out  all  the 
waistooatB  I  had,  and  my  business  was  now  to 
liy  if  I  oould  not  make  iackets  out  of  the  great 
watchcoats  which  I  had  by  ma  and  with  such 
other  mat4!irials  as  I  had;  so  I  set  to  work  a 
tailoring,  or  ratiier  indeed  a  botching,  for  I  made 
most  piteous  work  of  it.  However,  I  made  shift 
to  muEe  two  or  three  new  waistcoate,  which  I 
hoped  would  aarve  me  a  great  while ;  as  for 
brooches,  or  drawers,  I  made  but  a  veiy  sorry 
shift  indeed,  till  afterwards. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  skins  of  aU 
tiie  CKeatures  that  I  killed,  I  mean  four-footed 
ones,  and  I  had  hung  them  up,  stretched  out  with 
sticks  in  the  sun,  by  which  means  some  of  them 
were  so  dry  and  hard  that  they  were  fit  for  little, 
but  others,  it  seems,  were  very  useful.  The 
first  thing  I  made  of  these  was  a  great  cap  for 
nw  head,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  to  woot 
off  the  rain ;  and  this  I  performed  so  well,  that 
alter  this  I  made  me  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly  of 
these  skins,  that  is  to  say,  a  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  open  at  the  knees,  and  both  loose ;  for 
they  were  rather  wanting  to  ^eep  me  cool  than  to 
keep  warm.  I  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  wretchedly  made ;  for  if  I  was  a  bad 
carpenter.  I  was  a  worse  tailor.  However,  they 
were  sucn  as  I  made  very  good  shift  with ;  and 
when  I  was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to  rain,  the 
hair  of  my  waistcoat  and  cap  being  outermost,  I 
was  kept  very  dry. 

After  thia,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  to  make  me  an  umbrella;  I  was  indeed  in 
great  want  of  one,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  make 
one;  I  had  seen  them  made  in  the  Brazils,  where 
they  were  vexy  useful  in  the  gveat  heats  which 
are  there ;  and  I  felt  the  heats  every  jot  as  great 


here,  and  greater  too.  being  nearer  the  equinox^ 
besides,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be  much  abroad,  it 
was  a  most  useful  thing  to  me,  as  well  for  th» 
rains  as  the  heats.  1  took  a  world  of  pains  at  it, 
and  was  a  great  while  before  I  oould  make  any- 
thing likely  to  hold ;  nay,  after  I  thought  I  had 
hit  the  way,  I  spoiled  two  or  three  before  I  mad» 
one  to  my  mind;  but  at  last  I  made  one  that 
answered  indifferently  well;  the  main  difficulty 
I  found  was  to  make  it  to  let  down.  I  oould 
make  it  spread,  but  if  it  did  not  let  down  too,  and 
draw  in,  it  was  not  portable  for  me  any  w^  but 
just  over  my  head,  which  would  not  do.  How- 
ever, at  last,  as  I  said,  I  made  one  to  answer,  and 
covered  it  with  skins,  the  hair  upwards,  so  that 
it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a  pent-house,  and  kept  off 
the  sun  so  effectually,  that  I  could  walk  out  in 
the  hottest  of  the  weatner  with  greater  advantage 
than  I  could  before  in  Uie  coolest ;  and  when  I 
had  no  need  of  it,  could  dose  it  and  carry  it 
under  my  arm. 

Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my  mind 
being  entirely  composed  by  resigning  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  throwing  myself  wholly  ui>on  th& 
disposal  of  his  providence.  This  made  my  lif& 
better  than  sociable ;  for  when  I  began  to  regret 
the  want  of  conversation,  I  would  ask  myself, 
whether  thus  conversing  mutually  with  my  owa 
thoughts,  and,  as  I  hope  I  may  say,  with  even 
Gh}d  himself,  \>j  ejaculations,  was  not  better  tlian 
the  utmost  enjoyment  of  human  society  in  the 
world? 

I  cannot  say  that  after  this,  for  five  years,  any 
extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me,  but  I  lived, 
on  in  the  same  course,  m  the  same  posture  and 
place,  just  as  before :  the  chief  things  I  was  em- 
ployed in,  besides  my  yearly  labour  of  |danting 
my  barley  and  rice,  and  curing  my  raisins,  of 
both  which  I  always  kept  up  just  enou^  to  have 
sufficient  stock  of  one  year's  provision  befoi«- 
hand :  I  say,  besides  this  yearly  labour,  and  my 
daily  labour  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  I  had 
one  labour,  to  make  me  a  canoe,  which  at  last  I 
finished ;  so  that  bj  digging  a  canal  to  it  of  six 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  I  brought  it  into 
the  creek,  almost  half  a  mile.  As  for  the  first, 
which  was  so  vastly  big,  as  I  made  it  without 
considering  beforehand,  as  I  ought  to  do,  how 
I  should  be  able  to  launch  it;  so,  never  being- 
able  to  bring  it  to  the  water,  or  brmg  the  water 
to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it  lie  where  it  was,  as 
a  memorandum  to  teach  me  to  be  wiser  next 
time :  indeed,  the  next  time,  though  I  could  not 
get  a  tree  proper  for  it,  ana  in  a  place  where  I 
could  not  get  the  water  to  it  at  any  less  distance 
than,  as  I  have  said,  near  half  a  mile,  yet  as  I 
saw  it  was  practicaole  at  last,  I  never  gave  it 
over;  and  though  I  was  near  two  years  about 
it,  yet  I  never  grudged  my  labour,  in  hopes  of 
having  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea  at  last. 

However,  though  my  little  perioffua  wa» 
finished,  yet  the  size  of  it  was  not  at  all  answer^ 
able  to  the  desfgn  which  I  had  in  view  when  I 
made  the  first ;  I  mean,  of  venturing  over  to  th» 
terra  firmer  where  it  was  above  forty  miles  broad  f 
accordingly,  the  smallness  of  my  boat  assisted  to 
put  an  end  to  that  design,  and  now  I  thought  no 
more  of  it :  but  as  I  had  a  boat,  my  next  design 
was  to  i^ake  a  tour  round  the  island ;  for  as  I 
had  been  on  the  other  side  in  one  place,  crossing, 
as  I  have  already  described  it,  over  the  land,  so 
the  disooveries  I  made  in  that  little  journey  mado 
me  very  ea«er  to  see  other  parts  of  the  coast ; 
and  now  I  had  a  boat,  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
sailing  round  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  that  I  mi^ht  do  everything 
with  discretion  ana  consideration,  I  fitted  up  a 
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little  nutfi  to  my  boat,  and  madd  a  sail  to  it  out 
of  floma  of  the  pieces  of  the  ship's  sail,  which 
lay  in  store,  and  of  which  I  had  a  great  stook  by 
me. 

Having  fitted  my  mast  and  sail,  and  tried  the 
boat,  I  found  she  would  sail  very  well :  then  I 
made  little  lockers^  or  boxes,  at  either  end  of  m^ 
boat,  to  put  provisions,  necessaries,  and  ammuni- 
tion,  ftc^  into,  to  be  kept  dry,  either  from  rain 
or  the  spray  of  the  sea;  and  a  little  long  hollow 
place  I  cut  in  the  inside  of  the  boat,  where  I 
could  lay  my  gun,  making  a  flap  to  hang  down 
over  it,  to  keep  it  drv. 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the  stem, 
like  a  mast,  to  stand  over  my  head^  and  keep  the 
heat  of  the  sun  off  me,  like  an  awning ;  and  thus 
I  every  now  and  then  took  a  little  voyage  upon 
the  sea,  but  never  went  far  out,  nor  far  frony  *he 
litUe  ci'eek ;  but  .at  last,  being  eager  to  view  the 
circumference  of  my  little  kingdom,  I  resolved 
upon  my  tour,  and  accordingly  I  victualled  my 
ship  for  the  voyage,  putting  m  two  dozen  of  my 
loaves  (cakes  I  slu>iild  rather  call  them^  of  barley 
bread,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  parched  nee,  a  food 
I  ate  a  great  deal  of,  a  little  bottle  of  rum,  half  a 
goiU,  and  powder  and  shot  for  killing  more,  and 
two  large  watchcoats,  of  those  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  I  had  saved  out  of  the  seamen's 
chests;  these  I  took,  one  to  lie  upon,  and  the 
other  to  cover  me  in  the  night 

It  was  the  sixth  of  November,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  my  reign,  or  m^  captivity,  which  you  please, 
that  I  set  ont  on  thiaTovage,  and  I  found  it  much 
longer  than  I  expected;  for  though  the  island 
itseU  was  not  very  large,  yet  when  I  came  to  the 
east  side  of  it,  I  found  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  lie 
out  above  two  leagues  into  the  sea,  some  above 
water,  some  under  it;  and  beyond  that  a  shoal 
of  sand^  lying  diy  half  a  league  more ;  so  that  I 
was  obhged  to  go  a  great  way  out  to  sea  to  double 
thepoiut. 

When  first  I  discovered  them,  I  was  going  to 
give  over  my  enterprise,  and  come  bade  again, 
not  knowing  how  for  it  might  oblige  me  to  20 
out  to  sea,  and,  above  all,  doubting  how  I  should 
get  back  again ;  so  I  came  to  an  anchor;  for  I 
had  made  me  a  kind  of  anchor  with  a  piece  of  a 
broken  grappling  which  I  got  out  of  the  ship. 

Having  secured  m^  Boa^  I  took  mv  arun  and 
went  on  shore,  climbmg  u]^  upon  a  hiU,  which 
seemed  to  overlook  that  pomt,  where  I  saw  the 
full  extent  of  it,  and  r^olved  to  venture. 

In  my  viewing  the  sea  from  that  hill  where  I 
stood,  1  perceived  a  strong,  and  indeed  a  moat 
furious  cnirent,  which  ran  to  the  east,  and  even 
came  close  to  the  point;  and  I  took  the  more 
notice  of  it,  because  I  saw  there  might  be  some 
danger  that  when  I  camo  into  it,  I  might  be 
carried  out  to  sea  by  the  strength  of  it,  and  not 
be  able  to  make  tile  island  again ;  and,  indeed, 
had  I  not  gotten  first  upon  this  hiU,  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  so ;  for  there  was  the  same 
current  on  the  other  side  the  island,  only  that  it 
set  off  at  a  farther  distance ;  and  I  saw  there  was 
a  strong  edtty  under  the  shore:  so  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  in  out  of  the  first  current,  and  I 
should  presently  be  in  an  eddy. 

I  lay  here,  however,  two  days;  because  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  fresh  at  £.&.£.,  and  that 
being  just  contrary  to  the  said  cmi'ent,  made  a 
great  breach  of  the  sea  upon  the  point ;  so  that 
n  was  not  safe  fpr  me  to  keep  too  dose  to  the 
is^ore  for  the  bxeach,  nor  to  go  too  far  off  because 
of  the  stream. 

The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having 
abated  over-nighty  the  sea  was  calm,  and  I  ven- 
tusad;  but  I  am  a  warning-piece  again  to  all 


rash  and  ignorant  pilots;  for  no  sooner  was  I 
come  to  the  point,  when  even  I  was  not  my  boat's 
length  from  the  shore,  but  I  found  myself  in  a 
great  depth  of  water,  and  a  current  like  the  sluice 
of  a  mill :  it  carried  my  boat  along  with  it  with 
such  violence,  that  all  I  could  do  could  not  keep 
her  so  much  as  on  the  edge  of  it ;  but  I  found  it 
hurried  me  farther  and  farther  out  from  the  eddy, 
which  was  on  my  left  hand.  There  was  no  wind 
stii-ring  to  help  me,  and  all  I  could  do  with  my 
paddlers  signified  nothing ;  and  now  I  bqgan  to 
give  mvseli  over  for  lost ;  for  as  the  current  was 
on  both  sides  of  the  island,  I  knew  in  a  few 
leagues'  distance  they  must  join  again,  and  then 
I  was  irrecoverably  gone ;  nor  did  I  see  any  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  it ;  so  that  I  had  no  prospect 
before  me  but  of  perishing-,  not  by  the  sea,  for 
thai  was  calm  enough,  but  of  starving  for  hunger. 
I  had  indeed  found  a  tortoise  on  the  shore,  as 
big  almost  as  I  could  lift,  and  had  tossed  it  into 
the  boat ;  and  I  had  a  great  jar  of  fresh  water, 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  my  earthen  pots ;  but  what 
was  all  this  to  being  driven  into  the  vast  ocean, 
where,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  shore,  no  maiu 
land  or  island,  for  a  thousand  leagues  at  least? 

And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  the  pro- 
vidence of  Qod  to  make  the  most  miserable  con- 
dition mankind  could  be  in,  worse.  Now  I  looked 
back  upon  my  desolate,  solitary  island  as  the 
most  pleasant  place  in  the  world,  and  aU  the 
happiness  my  heart  could  wish  for  was  to  be 
but  there  again.  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  il 
with  eager  wishes :  *  0  happy  desert,'  said  t,  *  I 
shall  never  see  thee  more !  -  O  miserable  crea- 
ture I*  said  I,  ^whither  am  I  going?'  Then  I 
reproached  myself  with  my  unthankful  temper, 
and  how  I  had  repined  at  my  solitary  c(»kdition ; 
and  now  what  would  I  give  to  be  on  shore  there 
again.  Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state  of  oor 
condition  till  it  is  illustrated  to  us  by  its  0(m- 
traries,  nor  know  how  to  value  what  we  enjoy, 
but  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
imagine  the  consternation  I  was  now  in,  being 
drii^  from  my  beloved  island  (for  so  it  appeared 
to  me  now  to  be)  into  the  wide  ocean,  almost  two 
leagues,  and  in  the  ntmoet  despair  of  ever  re- 
covering it  again.  However,  I  worked  hard,  till 
indeed  my  strength  was  almost  exhausted,  and 
kept  my  boat  as  much  to  the  northward,  that  is, 
towards  the  side  of  the  current  which  the  eddy 
lay  on,  as  possibly  I  could ;  when  about  noon,  as 
the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  I  thought  I  felt  a 
little  breeze  of  wind  in  my  face,  springing  np 
from  the  S.8.E.  This  cheered  my  heart  a  httle, 
and  especially  when,  in  about  half  an  hour  more, 
it  blew  a  pretty  small  gentle  gale.  By  this  time 
I  was  got  at  a  frightful  distance  from  the  island, 
and  had  the  least  cloudy  or  hasy  weather  inter- 
vened, I  had  been  undone  anotner  way  too,  for 
I  had  no  compass  on  board,  and  should  never 
have  known  how  to  have  steered  towards  the 
island,  if  I  had  but  once  lost  sight  of  it ;  but  the 
weather  continuing  clear,  I  applied  myself  to  get 
up  my  mast  again,  and  spread  my  sail,  standing 
away  to  the  north  as  mock  as  possible,  to  get  out 
of  the  ooirent 

Just  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and  the 
boat  began  to  stretch  away,  I  saw  even  by  the 
clearness  of  the  water  some  alteration  of  the 
current  was  near ;  for  where  the  current  was  so 
strong;  the  water  was  foul ;  but  perceiving  the 
water  dear,  I  found  the  current  aoate,  and  pre- 
sently I  found  to  the  ea6t»  at  about  half  a  mile, 
a  breach  of  the  sea  upon  some  rocks ;  these  rocks 
I  found  caused  the  current  to  part  again,  and  as 
the  main  stress  of  it  ran  away  more  sootherly, 
leaving  the  rocks  to  the  northroast,  so  the  other 
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retumed  by  thd  repulse  of  the  rocks,  and  made 
a  strong  eddy,  whicn  ran  back  again  to  the  north- 
west, with  a  very  sharp  stream. 

They  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  reprieve 
brought  to  them  upon  the  ladder,  or  to  be  rescued 
from  thieves  just  eoing  to  murder  them,  or  who 
have  been  in  such  like  extremities,  may  guess 
what  my  present  surprise  of  joy  was,  and  how 
gladly  I  put  my  boat  into  the  stream  of  this  eddy, 
and  the  wind  also  freshening,  how  gladly  I  spread 
my  sail  to  it,  running  cheenully  before  the  wind, 
and  with  a  strong  tide  or  eddy  under  foot. 

This  eddy  carried  me  about  a  league  in  my 
way  back  again,  directly  towards  the  island,  but 
about  two  leagues  more  to  the  northward  than 
the  current  which  carried  me  away  at  first ;  so 
that  when  I  came  near  the  island,  I  found  myself 
open  to  the  northern  shore  of  it^  that  is  to  say, 
the  other  end  of  the  island  opposite  to  that  which 
I  went  out  from. 

When  I  had  made  something  more  than  a 
league  of  way  by  the  help  of  this  current  or  eddy, 
I  found  it  was  spent  and  served  me  no  farther. 
However,  I  found  that  being  between  the  two 
great  currents,  viz.  that  on  the  south  side,  which 
had  hurried  me  away,  and  that  on  the  north, 
which  lay  about  a  league  on  the  other  ride ;  I 
say,  between  these  two,  in  the  wake  of  the  island, 
I  found  the  water  at  least  still,  and  running  no 
way:  and  having  still  a  breeze  of  wind  fair  for 
me,  I  kept  on  steering  directly  for  the  island, 
though  not  making  sucn  fresh  way  as  I  did  be- 
fore. 

About  four  o*olock  in  the  evening,  being  then 
within  about  a  league  of  the  island,  I  found  the 
point  of  the  rocks  which  occasioned  this  disaster, 
stretching  out,  as  is  described  before,  to  the 
southward,  and  casting  off  the  current  more 
southwardly,  had,  of  course,  made  another  eddy 
io  the  north,  and  this  I  found  very  strong,  but 
not  directly  setting  the  way  my  course  lay, 
which  was  due  west,  but  almost  full  north. 
However,  having  a  fresh  gale,  I  stretched  across 
this  eddy,  slantmg  north-west,  and,  in  about  an 
hour,  came  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
where,  it  being  smooth  water,  I  soon  got  to  land. 

When  I  was  on  shore,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
gave  Ood  thanks  for  my  deliverance,  resolving 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  my  deliverance  by 
my  boat ;  and  refreshing  myself  with  such  things 
as  I  had,  I  brought  my  boat  dose  to  tiie  shore, 
in  a  littie  cove  that  I  had  spied  under  some  trees, 
and  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  being  quite  spent 
with  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  the  voyage. 

I  was  now  at  a  great  loss  which  way  to  get 
home  with  my  boat :  I  had  run  so  much  hazard, 
■and  knew  too  much  of  the  case,  to  think  of  at- 
tempting it  by  the  way  I  went  out ;  and  what 
might  be  at  the  other  side  (I  mean  the  west  side) 
I  knew  not,  nor  hod  I  any  mind  to  run  any  more 
ventures ;  so  I  only  resolved  in  the  morning  to 
make  my  way  westward  along  the  Bhar^  and  to 
see  if  there  was  no  creek  where  I  might  lay  up 
my  frigate  in  safety,  so  as  to  have  her  again  if 
I  wanted  her.  In  about  three  miles,  or  there- 
about, coasting  the  shore,  I  came  to  a  very  good 
'inlot  or  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  which  narrowed 
'till  it  came  to  a  very  littie  rivulet  or  brook,  where 
I  found  a  very  convenient  harbour  for  my  boat, 
and  where  she  lay  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  Uttie 
dock  made  on  purpose  for  her.  Here  I  put  in, 
and  having  stowed  my  boat  very  safe,  1  went 
•on  shore,  to  look  about  me,  and  see  where  I 
•was. 

I  soon  found  I  had  but  a  littie  passed  by  the 
•place  where  I  had  been  before,  when  I  travelled 
on  foot  to  that  shore ;  so  taking  nothing  out  of 


my  boat  but  my  gun  and  umbrella,  for  it  was 
exceeding  hot  I  began  my  march.  The  way 
was  oomK)rtabIe  enough  after  such  a  voyage  as 
I  had  been  upon,  and  I  reached  my  old  bower  in 
the  evening,  where  I  found  everyuiing  standing 
ss  I  left  it ;  for  I  always  kept  it  in  good  order, 
being,  as  I  said  before,  my  coxmtry  houseu 

I  got  over  the  fence,  and  laid  me  down  in  the 
shade  to  rest  my  limbs,  for  I  was  very  weary, 
and  fell  asleep ;  but  judge  you^  if  you  can,  that 
read  my  story,  what  a  sui-pnse  I  must  be  in, 
when  I  was  waked  ont  of  my  sleep  by  a  voice, 
calling  me  by  my  name  several  tunes,  ^Bobin, 
Robin,  Bobin  Ci'usoe,  poor  Bobin  Crusoe !  Where 
are  you,  Bobin  Crusoe?  Where  are  you?  Where 
have  you  been  ? ' 

I  was  so  dead  asleep  at  first,  being  fatigued 
with  rowing,  or  paddling,  as  it  is  called,  the  first 
part  of  the  day,  and  with  walking  the  latter  part, 
that  I  did  not  wake  thoroughly ;  but  dozing  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  thought  I  dreamed 
that  somebody  spoke  to  me;  but  as  the  voice 
continued  to  repeat  *  Bobin  Crusoe,  Bobin  Crusoe,* 
at  last  I  began  to  wake  more  perfectiy,  and  was 
at  first  dreadfully  frightened,  and  started  up  in 
the  utmost  consternation:  but  no  sooner  were 
my  eyes  open,  but  1  saw  my  Poll  sitting  on  the 
top  of  the  hedge,  and  immediately  knew  that  it 
was  he  that  spoke  to  me;  for  just  in  such  be- 
moaning language  I  had  used  to  talk  to  him,  and 
teach  him;  and  he  had  learned  it  so  perfectiy, 
that  he  would  sit  upon  my  finger,  and  lav  his 
bill  dose  to  my  face,  and  cr}',  'Poor  Bobin 
Crusoe,  where  ni-e  you?  Where  have  you  been? 
How  came  you  here  ?'  and  such  things  as  I  had 
taught  him. 

However,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the 
parrot,  and  that  indeed  it  could  be  nobody  else, 
it  was  a  good  while  before  I  could  compose  my- 
self. Firat,  I  was  amazed  how  the  creature  got 
thither,  and  then  how  he  should  just  keep  about 
the  place,  and  nowhere  else :  but  as  I  was  well 
satisfied  it  could  be  nobody  but  honest  Poll,  I 
got  it  over ;  and  holding  out  my  hand,  and  call- 
ing him  by  his  name,  Poll,  the  sociable  crea- 
tuTB  came  to  me,  and  sbX  upon  my  thumb,  as  he 
used  to  do,  and  continued  talking  to  me^  Poor 
Bobin  Crusoe !  and  how  did  I  come  here  ?  and 
where  had  I  been  ?  just  as  if  he  had  been  over- 

{'oyed  to  see  me  again;  and  so  I  carried  him 
lome  along  with  me. 

I  had  now  had  enough  of  rambling  to  sea  for 
some  time,  and  had  enough  to  do  for  many  days  to 
sit  still  and  reflect  upon  the  danger  I  had  been  in. 
I  would  have  been  veiy  glad  to  have  had  my 
boat  again  on  my  side  of  the  island ;  but  I  knew 
not  how  it  was  practicable  to  get  it  about;  as  to 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  I  had  gone 
round,  I  knew  well  enough  there  was  no  ventur- 
ing that  way ;  my  verv  heart  would  shrink,  and 
my  vezy  blood  run  chill,  but  to  think  of  it ;  and 
as  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  did  not  know 
how  it  mi^ht  be  there ;  but  supposing  the  cur- 
rent ran  witii  the  same  force  against  the  shore  at 
the  east  as  it  passed  by  it  on  the  other,  I  might 
run  the  same  risk  of  being  driven  down  the 
stream,  and  carried  by  the  isumd,  as  I  had  been 
before  of  being  carried  away  from  it ;  so,  with 
these  thoughts,  I  contented  myself  to  be  without 
any  boat,  tnough  it  had  been  the  prodnct  of  so 
many  months*  labour  to  make  it,  and  of  so  many 
more  to  get  it  into  the  sea. 

In  this  government  of  my  temper  I  remained 
near  a  year,  lived  a  very  sedate,  retired  life,  as 
you  may  well  suppose ;  and  my  thoughte  being 
very  much  composed  as  to  my  condition,  and 
fully  comforted  m  resigning  myself  to  the  dispo- 
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oitioiis  of  Providenc^  I  thought  I  lived  really 
Tery  happOy  in  all  things,  except  that  of  society.- 
1  improved  myself  in  this  time  in  all  the 
mechanic  exercises  which  my  necessities  put  me 
upon  applying  myself  to,  and  I  believe  could, 
upon  oonsion,  have  made  a  very  good  carpenter, 
especially  considering  how  few  tools  I  had 

Besides  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpected  per- 
fection in  my  earthenware,  and  contrived  well 
enough  to  make  them  with  a  wheeL  which  I 
found  infinitely  easier  and  better;  oecause  I 
made  things  round  and  shapeable,  which  before 
were  filthy  things  indeed  to  look  on.  But  I 
think  1  was  never  more  vain  of  my  own  per- 
formance, or  more  joyful  for  anything  I  found 
out,  than  for  my  bemg  able  to  make  a  tobacco- 
pi^;  and  though  it  was  a  very  ugly  climisv 
thmg  when  it  was  done,  and  only  burned  reel 
like  other  earthenware,  yet  as  it  was  hard  and 
firm,  and  would  draw  the  smoke,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly comforted  with  it ;  for  I  had  been  always 
used  to  smoke,  and  there  were  pipes  in  the  ship, 
but  I  forgot  them  at  first,  not  knowing  that  there 
was  tobacco  in  the  island ;  and  afterwards,  when 
I  searched  the  ship  again,  I  could  not  come  at 
anv  pipes  at  alL .. 

In  my  wickerware  also  I  improved  much,  and 
made  abundance  of  necessary  baskets,  as  well 
as  my  invention  showed  me,  though  not  very 
handsome,  yet  they  were  such  as  were  very 
hundy  ana  convenient  for  my  laying  things  uj)  in, 
or  fetching  things  home  in.  For  example,  if  I 
killed  a  ^oat  atooad,  I  could  hang  it  up  in  a 
tree,  flay  it  and  dress  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
bring  it  home  in  a  basket;  and  the  like  oy  a 
turtle ;  I  would  cut  it  ux^  take  out  the  eggs,  and 
a  piece  or  two  of  the  flesh,  which  was  enough  for 
me,  and  bring  them  home  in  a  bosket,  and  leave 
the  rest  behmd  me.  Also  large  deep  baskets 
were  my  receivers  of  my  corn,  which  I  always 
inibbed  out  as  soon  as  it  was  dry,  and  cured,  and 
kept  it  in  great  baskets. 

X  began  now  to  perceive  my  powder  abated 
considerablv,  and  this  was  a  want  which  it  was 
imi)0S8ible  for  me  to  supply,  and  I  b^;an  seriously 
to  consider  what  I  must  do  when  I  should  have 
no  more  powder,  that  is  to  saj,  how  I  should  do 
to  kill  any  goat  I  had,  as  is  observed,  in  the 
third  year  of  my  being  here,  kept  a  young  kid, 
and  bred  her  up  tame,  and  I  was  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  he- goat,  but  I  could  not  by  any  means 
bring  it  to  pass,  till  my  kid  grew  an  old  goat ;  and 
I  comd  never  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  her,  till  she 
died  at  last  of  mere  age. 

But  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  re- 
sidence, and  as  I  have  said,  my  ammunition 
growing  low,  I  set  myself  to  study  some  art  to 
trap  and  snaie  the  goats,  to  see  whether  I  could 
not  catch  some  of  them  alive,  and  particularly,  I 
wanted  a  she-goat  great  with  young. 

To  this  purpose,  I  made  snares  to  hamper 
them,  and  xdo  believe  they  were  more  than  once 
taken  in  them,  but  my  tackle  was  not  good,  for 
I  had  no  'vnit&  and  I  always  found  them  broken, 
and  my  bait  devoured. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  try  a  pitfall ;  so  I  dug 
several  large  pits  in  the  earth,  in  places  where  I 
had  observed  the  goats  used  to  teed,  and  over 
those  ^ts  I  placed  hurdles,  of  my  own  making 
too,  with  a  great  weight  upon  them ;  and  several 
times  I  put  ears  of  barley  and  dry  rice,  without 
setting  ue  trap,  and  I  could  easily  perceive  that 
the  goats  had  gone  in  and  eaten  up  the  com,  for 
I  could  see  the  marks  of  their  feel  At  length  I 
set  three  tn»>s  in  one  night,  and  going  the  next 
morning,  I  found  them  all  standing,  and  yet  the 
bait  eaten  and  gone.    This  was  very  discourag- 


ing; however,  I  altered  my  traps,  and,  not  to 
trouble  you  with  particulars,  going  one  morning 
to  see  my  traps,  I  fotmd  in  one  of  them  a  large 
old  he-goat,  and  in  one  of  the  others  three  kids,  a 
male  and  two  females. 

As  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
him,  he  was  so  fierce,  I  durst  not  go  into  the  pit 
to  him ;  that  is  to  say,  to  go  about  to  bring  him 
away  alive,  which  was  what  I  wanted.  I  could 
have  killed  him,  but  that  was  not  mv  business, 
nor  would  it  answer  my  end ;  so  I  e  en  let  him 
out,  and  he  ran  away,  as  if  he  hod  been  frightened  , 
out  of  his  wits.  But  I  had  forgot  then,  what 
I  learned  afterwards,  that  hunger  will  tame  a 
lion.  If  I  had  let  him  stay  there  three  or  four 
days  without  food,  and  then  have  carried  him 
some  water  to  drink,  and  then  a  little  corn,  he 
would  have  been  as  tame  as  one  of  the  kids,  for 
they  are  mighty  sagacious,  tractable  a-eatures, 
when  they  are  well  used. 

However,  for  the  present  I  let  him  go,  knowing 
no  better  at  that  time ;  then  I  went  to  the  three 
kids,  and  taking  them  one  b^  one,  1  tied  them 
with  strings  together,  and  with  some  difficulty 
brought  tiiem  all  home. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  they  would  feed, 
but  throwing  them  some  sweot  corn,  it  temptea 
them,  and  they  began  to  be  tame.  And  now  I 
found  that  if  I  expected  to  supply  myself  with 
goat  fiesh  when  I  had  no  powder  or  ^ot  left, 
bi-eeding  some  up  tame  was  my  only  way,  when, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  them  about  my  house  like 
a  flocK  of  sheep. 

But  then  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  I 
must  keep  the  tame  from  the  wild,  or  else  they 
would  always  run  wild  when  they  grew  up ;  and 
the  only  way  for  this  was,  to  have  some  enclosed 
piece  of  ground,  well  fenced,  either  with  hedge 
or  pale,  to  keep  them  in  so  effectually,  that  those 
within  might  not  break  out,  or  those  -without 
break  in. 

This  was  a  g^reat  underiaking  for  one  pair  of 
hands ;  yet  as  I  saw  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  doing  it,  my  first  piece  of  work  was 
to  find  out  a  proiwr  piece  of  ground,  viz.  where 
there  was  likely  to  be  herbage  for  them  to  e'at, 
water  for  them  to  drink,  and  cover  to  keep  them 
from  the  sun. 

Those  who  underetand  such  enclosures  will 
think  I  had  very  little  contrivance,  when  1  pitched 
upon  a  place  very  proper  for  all  these,  being  a 
plain  open  piece  of  meadow  land,  or  savannah,  (as 
our  people  call  it  in  the  western  colonies,)  which 
had  two  or  three  little  drills  of  fresh  water  in  it, 
and  at  one  end  was  very  woody ;  I  say.  they  will 
smile  at  my  forecast^  when  1  shall  tell  them  I 
began  my  enclosing  tliis  piece  of  ground  in  such 
a  manner,  that  my  hedge  or  pale  must  have  been 
at  least  two  miles  about  Nor  was  the  madness 
of  it  so  great  as  to  the  compass,  for  if  it  was  ten 
miles  about,  I  was  like  to  have  time  enough  to 
do  it  in ;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  my  goats 
would  be  as  wild  in  so  much  compass  as  if  they 
had  had  the  whole  island,  and  I  should  have  so 
much  room  to  chase  them  in,  that  I  should  never 
catch  them. 

My  hedge  was  begun  and  carried  on,  I  believe 
about  fifty  yards,  when  this  thought  occurred  to 
me ;  so  I  presently  stopped  short,  and,  for  the 
first  beginning,  I  resolved  to  enclose  a  piece  of 
about  150  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  in 
breadth,  which,  as  it  would  maintain  as  many  as 
I  should  have  in  any  reasonable  time,  so,  as  my 
stock  increased,  I  could  add  more  ground  to  my 
enclosure. 

This  was  acting  with  some  prudence,  and  I 
went  to  work  with  courage.    I  was  about  three 
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months  hedging  in  the  first  piece,  and,  till  I  bad 
done  it,  I  tethered  the  three  Kids  in  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  used  them  to  feed  as  near  me  as  poe- 
8ibl<L  to  make  them  familiar;  and  verv  often  I 
would  «o  and  cairy  them  some  ears  of  barley,  or 
»  handfol  of ^rice,  and  feed  them  oat  of  my  hand: 
00  that  after  my  enclosure  was  finished,  and  I 
let  them  loose,  they  would  follow  me  up  and 
down,  bleating  alter  me  for  a  handful  of  com. 

ThiB  answwed  mr  end,  and  in  about  a  year 
and  half  I  had  a  flock  of  about  twelve  goats, 
kids  and  all;  and  in  two  years  more,  I  had  three 
and  forty,  beside  several  that  I  took  and  killed  for 
my  food.  And  after  that  I  enclosed  five  severai 
pieoes  of  ground  to  feed  them  in,  with  little  pens 
to  drive  them  into,  to  take  them  as  I  wanted, 
and  gates  out  of  one  piece  of  ground  into  another. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  now  I  not  only  had 
goat's  flesh  to  feed  on  when  I  plessed,  but  milk 
too,  a  thing  which,  indeed,  in  my  beginning,  I 
did  not  so  much  as  think  61^  and  which,  when  it 
came  into  my  thoughts,  was  really  an  agreeable 
Burprise.  For  now  I  set  up  my  dairy,'and  had 
•ometimos  a  gallon  or  two  of  milk  in  a  day. 
And  as  Nature,  who  gives  supplies  of  food  to 
every  creature,  dictates  even  naturally  how  to 
make  use  of  it,  so  I,  that  had  never  milked  a 
oow,  much  less  a  goat,  or  seen  butter  or  cheese 
made,  veryj-eadily  and  handily,  though  after  a 
great  many  essavs  and  miscarriages,  made  me 
both  butter  and  cneese  at  last,  and  never  wanted 
it  afterwards. 

How  mercifully  can  our  Creator  treat  his  crea^ 
tnres,  even  in  those  conditions  in  which  they 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  destruction  1  How 
can  He  sweeten  the  bitterest  providences,  and 
give  us  cause  to  praise  Him  feu*  dungeons  and 
prisons !  What  a  table  was  here  spread  for  me 
in  a  wilderness,  where  I  saw  notning  at  flrst, 
but  to  perish  for  hunger ! 

It  would  have  made  a  stoic  smile  to  have  seen 
me  and  my  little  family  sit  down  to  dinner; 
there  was  my  majesty,  the  prince  and  lord  of  the 
whole  island ;  I  had  the  lives  of  all  my  subjects 
at  my  absolute  command;  I  could  iisAg,  draw, 
give  liberty,  and  take  it  away,  and  no  rebels 
among  all  my  subjects. 

Then  to  see  how  like  a  king  I  dined  too,  aU 
alone,  attended  by  my  servants:  Poll,  as  if  he 
had  been  my  &ivourite,  was  the  only  person  per- 
mitted to  talk  to  me.  Hy  dog,  who  was  now 
grown  veiy  old  and  crazy,  and  had  found  no 
species  to  multiply  his  kind  upon,  sat  always  at 
my  right  hand;  and  two  cats,  one  on  one  side 
the  table,  and  one  on  the  other,  expecting  now 
*nd  then  a  bit  from  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of 
special  favour. 

But  these  were  not  the  two  cats  which  I 
brought  on  shore  at  first,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  dead,  and  had  been  interred  near  my  habi- 
tation by  my  own  hand;  but  one  of  them  having 
multiplied  by  I  know  not  what  kind  of  creature, 
these  were  two  which  I  had  preserved  tame, 
whereas  the  rest  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  ana 
became  indeed  troublesome  to  me  at  lost;  for 
they  would  often  come  into  my  house,  and 
plunder  me  too,  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
shoot  them,  and  did  kill  a  great  many ;  at  length 
they  left  me  with  this  attendance,  and  in  this 
plentiful  manner  I  lived;  neither  could  I  be  said 
to  want  anything  but  society,  and  of  that  in 
some  lune  after  this,  I  was  like  to  have  too 
much. 

I  was  something  impatient,  as  I  have  observed, 
to  have  the  use  of  my  boat,  though  very  loath  to 
run  any  more  hazuds ;  and  therefore  sometimes 
I  sat  contriving  ways  to  get  her  about  the  island. 


and  at  other  times  I  sat  myself  down  contented 
enough  without  her.  But  I  had  a  stiange  un- 
easiness in  my  mind  to  go  down  to  the  point  of 
the  island,  where,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  last 
ruttble,  I  went  up  the  hill  to  see  how  the  shore 
lav,  and  how  the  current  set,  that  I  might  see 
what  I  had  to  do:  this  inclination  increased 
upon  me  evexv  day,  and  at  length  I  resolved  to 
travel  thither  by  hmd,  following  the  edge  of  the 
shore.  I  did  so;  bat  had  anyone  in  £ngland 
been  to  meet  such  a  man  as  I  was,  it  most  uther 
have  frighted  them,  or  raiaed  a  great  deal  of 
laughter ;  and  as  I  frequently  stood  still  to  look 
at  myself,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  notion  of 
my  travelling  through  Yorkshire,  with  such  an 
equipage,  and  in  such  a  drees:  be  pleased  to  take 
a  sicetcn  of  my  figure  as  follows. 

I  had  a  great  high  shapeless  cap,  made  of  % 
goafs  skin,  with  a  flap  hanging  down  behind,  as 
weU  to  keep  the  sun  from  me  as  to  shoot  the  rain 
off  from  running  into  my  neck;  nothing  being 
so  hurtful  in  these  climates  as  the  rain  upon  the 
flesh  under  the  dothes. 

I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat-ddn,  the  skirts 
coming  down  to  about  the  middle  o*if  the  thighs; 
and  a  pair  of  open-kneed  breeches  of  the  same , 
the  breeches  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  old  he- 
goat,  whose  hair  hung  down  such  a  length  on 
either  side,  that,  like  pantaloons,  it  reached  to 
the  middle  of  my  legs;  stockings  and  shoes  I 
had  none,  but  had  made  me  a  pair  of  somethings, 
I  scarce  know  what  to  call  them,  like  buskina,  to 
fl&p  over  my  l^s,  and  lace  on  either  side  like 
spatterdashes :  but  of  a  most  barbarous  shape,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  rest  of  my  dothes. 

I  had  on  a  broad  belt  oi  goat*8  skin  dried, 
whidi  I  drew  together  with  two  thongs  of  the 
same,  instead  of  buddeSj  and  in  a  kind  of  a  frog 
on  eith^  side  of  this,  mstead  of  a  sword  and 
dagger,  hung  a  little  saw  and  a  hatchet,  one  on 
one  side,  and  one  on  the  other.  I  had  another 
belt,  not  so  broad,  and  fastened  in  the  same 
manner,  which  hung  over  my  shoulder ;  and  at 
the  end  of  it,  under  my  left  arm,  hung  two 
pouches,  both  made  of  goat*s  skin  too ;  in  one  of 
which  hung  my  powder,  in  tiie  other  my  shot. 
At  my  back  I  earned  my  basket,  on  my  shoulder 
my  gun,  and  over  my  head  a  great  dumsy  ugly 
g^t-skin  umbrella,  but  which,  after  all,  was  the 
most  necessary  thing  I  had  about  me,  next  to  my 
gun.  As  for  my  face,  the  colour  of  it  was  really 
not  so  mulatto-like  as  one  might  expject  from  a 
man  not  at  all  careful  of  it,  and  living  within 
nine  or  ten  de^ees  of  the  equinox.  My  beard 
I  had  once  suffered  to  grow  till  it  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  lon^;  but  as  I  had  both 
scissors  and  razors  sufflcaent,  I  had  cut  it  pretty 
short,  except  what  grew  on  my  upper  lip,  whidk 
I  had  trimmed  into  a  laige  pkir  of  Kshometan 
whiskers,  sudi  as  I  had  seen  worn  by  some 
Turks,  whom  I  saw  at  Bailee ;  for  the  Moors  did 
not  wear  such,  though  the  Turks  did:  of  these 
mustachios  or  whiskers,  I  will  not  say  they  were 
long  enough  to  hang  my  hat  upon  them,  but 
they  were  of  a  length  and  shape  monstrous 
enough,  and  such  aa,  in  England,  would  have 
passed  for  frightful. 

But  all  this  is  by  the  bye ;  for  as  to  my  figure, 
I  had  so  few  to  observe  me  that  it  was  of  no 
manner  of  conseouence;  so  I  say  no  more  to 
that  part  In  this  kind  of  figure  I  went  my 
new  journey,  and  was  out  five  or  six  days.  I 
travelled  first  along  the  seashore,  directly  to  the 
place  where  I  first  brought  my  boat  to  an  anchor, 
to  get  up  upon  the  zooks;  and  having  no  boat 
now  to  take  care  of,  I  went  over  the  land  a 
nearer  way,  to  the  same  hdght  that  I  was  upon 
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beforo;  when  lookiiig  forward  to  the  point  of  the 
rocks  which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was  obliged  to 
doable  with  my  boat,  as  is  said  above,  I  was 
sorpnsed  to  see  the  sea  all  smooth  and  qmet,  no 
ripplinif,  no  motion,  no  cinxent,  any  moore  there 
thsoi  in  other  pUoss. 

I  was  at  a  stiange  loss  to  nnderstand  this,  and 
rBsotved  to  spend  some  time  in  the  obsarvisff  it, 
to  see  if  notning  from  the  sets  of  the  tide  had 
occasioned  it;  bat  I  was  presently  conyinced 
how  it  was,  viz.  that  the  tide  of  ebb,  setting 
from  the  west,  and  joining  with  the  euirent  of 
waters  from  some  great  river  on  the  shore,  must 
be  the  occasion  of  this  cunrent;  and  that  accord- 
ing as  the  wind  blew  more  forcibly  from  the 
west,  or  from  the  north,  this  current  came  near, 
or  went  farther  from  the  shore;  for  waiting 
theaeeabouts  till  evening.  I  went  up  to  the  ro<^ 
again,  and  then  the  tide  of  ebb  bBing  made,  I 
fuainb^  saw  the  current  again  as  beaore.  only 
that  It  ran  farther  off,  being  near  half  a  league 
from  the  shore;  whereas,  in  my  case,  it  set  dose 
upon  the  shore,  and  hurried  me  and  my  canoe 
along  with  it,  which  at  another  time  it  would 
not  have  done. 

This  observation  convinced  me,  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  dbbing  and 
the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might  very  easily 
bring  my  boat  about  the  island  again :  but  when 
I  began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  practioe,  I  had 
such  a  terror  upon  my  spirits  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  danger  I  had^  been  in,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  it  regain  with  any  patience;  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  took  up  another  resolution,  which 
was  more  safe,  though  more  laborious ;  and  this 
was,  that  I  would  build,  or  rather  make  me 
another  periagva  or  canoe ;  and  so  have  one  for 
one  side  of  the  island,  and  one  for  the  other. 

Tou  are  to  understand,  that  now  I  had,  as  I 
may  call  it,  two  plantations  in  the  island;  one 
my  little -fortification  or  tent  with  the  wall  about 
it,  under  the  rock,  with  tlie  cave  behind  mei 
which  by  this  time  I  had  enlaiged  into  several 
apartments  or  caves,  one  within  another.  One  of 
these,  which  was  the  driest  and  laii^st,  and  had 
a  door  oat  beyond  my  wall  or  fortification,  that 
is  to  say,  beyond  where  my  wall  joined  to  the 
rock,  was  all  filled  up  with  tnelaige  earthen  pots, 
of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  and  with  four- 
teen or  fifteen  great  baskets,  whidi  would  hold 
five  or  six  bush^  each,  where  I  laid  up  my  stores 
of  provision,  especially  my  corxL  some  in  the  oar. 
cut  off  short  from  the  straw,  and  the  other  rubbed 
out  with  my  hand. 

As  for  my  wall,  made,  as  before,  with  long 
stakes  or  piles,  those  pUes  grew  all  like  trees,  and 
were  by  this  time  grown  so  big,  and  spread  so 
very  much,  that  there  was  not  the  least  appear- 
ance to  any  one's  view,  of  any  habitation  behind 
them. 

Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little  farther 
within  the  land,  and  upon  lower  groimd,  lay  my 
two  pieces  of  com  ground,  which  I  kept  duly 
cultivated  and  sowed,  and  which  duly  yielded  me 
their  harvest  in  its  season ;  and  whenever  I  had 
occasion  for  more  com,  I  had  more  land  adjoin- 
ing as  fit  as  that 

Besides  thi&  I  had  mj  country  seat,  and  I  had 
now  a  tolerable  plantation  there  also ;  for  first,  I 
had  my  little  bower,  as  I  called  it,  which  I  kept 
in  repair  J  that  is  to  say,  I  kept  the  hedge  which 
circled  itm  constantly  fitted  up  to  its  usual  height, 
the  ladder  standing  always  in  the  inside :  I  kept 
the  trses,  which  at  first  were  no  more  tnan  my 
stakes,  but  were  now  grown  very  firm  and  taU ; 
I  kept  them  always  so  cut,  that  they  might  spread 
and  grow  thick  and  wild,  and  makB  the  more 


agreeable  shade,  which  they  did  effectually  to  my 
mind.  In  the  middle  oi  this  I  had  my  tent 
always  standing,  being  a  piece  of  a  sail  spread 
over  poles  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
never  wanted  any  repair  or  renewing;  and  under 
this  I  had  made  me  a  squab  or  couch,  with  the 
skins  of  the  creatures  I  had  killed,  and  with  other 
soft  things,  and  a  blanket  laid  on  them,  such  as 
belonged  to  onr  sea  bedding,  which  I  had  saved, 
andaigreat  watch-coat  to  cover  me;  and  iKue, 
whenever  I  had  occasion  to  be  absent  from  my 
chief  seat^  I  took  up  my  country  habitation. 

Adjoimnpf  to  this  I  had  my  enclosores  for  my 
cattle,  that  IS  to  si^,  my  goats;  and  as  I  had  taken 
an  inconceivable  deal  of  pains  to  fence  and  endose 
this  ground,  I  was  so  uneasy  to  see  it  kept  entire, 
lest  the  goats  should  break  throi^h,  that  I  never 
left  off,  tin,  with  infinite  labour;  Ihad  stuck  the 
outside  of  the  hedge  so  full  of  small  stakes,  and 
so  near  to  one  another,  that  it  was  rather  a  pale 
than  a  hedge,  and  there  was  scarce  room  to  put  a 
hand  through  between  them;  which  afterwards, 
when  those  stakes  grew,  as  they  all  did  in  the 
next  rainy  season,  made  the  enclosure  strong  like 
a  wall,  indeed  stronger  than  any  wall. 

This  will  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not  idle,  and 
that  I  spared  no  pains  to  bring  to  pass  whatever 
appeared  necessary  for  my  comfortaUe  support; 
for  I  considered  the  keeping  up  a  breed  of  tame 
creatures  thus  at  my  hana  would  be  a  living 
magazine  of  fiesh,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  for  me, 
as  long  as  I  lived  in  the  place,  if  it  were  to  be 
forty  years ;  and  that  keepmg  them  in  my  reach, 
depended  entirely  upon  my  periecting  my  enclo- 
sures to  such  a  degree,  that  I  might  be  sure  of 
keeping  them  together ;  which  by  this  method, 
indeed,  I  so  effectually  secured,  that  when  these 
little  stakes  began  to  grow,  I  had  planted  them  so 
very  thick,  I  was  forced  to  pull  some  of  them  up 
again. 

In  this  place  also  I  had  my  grapes  growing, 
which  I  principally  depended  on  for  my  winter 
store  of  raisins,  and  which  I  never  failed  to  pre- 
serve very  carefully,  as  the  best  and  most  agree- 
able dainty  of  my  whole  diet;  and  indeed,  they 
were  not  only  agreeable,  but  physical,  wholesome, 
nourishing,  and  refreshing;  to  the  last  degree. 

As  this  was  also  about  half-way  between  my 
other  habitation  and  the  place  where  I  had  laid 
up  my  boat,  I  generally  stayed,  and  lay  here  in 
my  way  thither ;  for  I  used  frequently  to  visit  my 
boat^  and  I  kept  all  things  about  or  belonging  to 
her  m  veiy  good  order;  sometimes  I  went  out  in 
her  to  divert  myself,  but  no  more  hazardous  voy- 
ages would  I  go,  nor  scarce  ever  above  a  stone's 
cast  or  two  from  the  shore,  I  was  so  apprehensive 
of  being  hurried  out  of  my  knowledge  again  by 
the  currents,  or  winds,  or  any  other  accident 
But  now  I  come  to  a  new  scene  of  my  life. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards 
my  hoai,  1  was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the 
print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore,  which 
was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand.  I  stood 
like  one  tnunderstruck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an 
apparition;  I  listened,  I  looked  round  me,  1  could 
hear  nothing,  nor  see  anything;  I  went  up  to  a 
rising  ground,  to  look  farther;  I  went  up  the 
shore  and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I 
could  see  no  other  impression  but  that  one;  I 
went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any  more, 
and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  faney;  but 
there  was  no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactiy 
the  very  print  of  a  foot,  toes,  heel,  and  every  part 
of  a  foot;  how  it  came  thither  1  knew  not,  nor 
could  I  in  the  least  imagine.  But,  after  innumer- 
ablA  fiuttering  thoughts,  like  a  man  periectiy  con- 
fused '  a^d  out  of  myself  I  came  name  to  my 


So 
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fordiicatioii,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground  I 
went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking 
behind  me  at  every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancying  ever^  stump  at 
a  di^ance  to  be  a  man ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  de- 
scribe how  many  various  shapes  uFrighted  ima- 
gination represented  things  to  me  in ;  how  many 
wild  ideas  were  found  every  moment  in  my  fancy, 
and  what  strange  unaccountable  whimsies  came 
into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I 
called  it  ever  after  this,  I  ficd  into  it  like  one  pur- 
sued ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the  ladder,  as  first 
con^ved,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  I  had  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember; 
no,  nor  could  I  remember  the  next  morning ;  for 
never  frightened  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to 
earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreal 

I  slept  none  that  night ;  the  fariher  I  was  from 
the  occasion  of  my  fright^  the  greater  my  appre- 
hensions were ;  which  is  something  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  su6h  things,  and  especially  to  the 
usual  practice  of  all  creatures  in  fear :  but  I  was 
so  emtMurassed  with  my  own  frightlul  ideas  of 
the  thing,  that  I  formed  nothing  Imt  dismal  im»- 
ginatious  to  myself,  even  though  I  was  now  a 
great  way  off  it.  Sometimes  I  fancied  it  must  be 
tne  Devii,  and  reason  joined  in  with  me  upon  this 
supposition ;  for  how  should  any  other  thing  in 
human  shape  come  into  the  place  ?  Where  was 
the  vessel  that  brought  them  ?  What  marks  were 
there  of  any  other  footsteps  ?  And  how  was  it 
possible  a  man  should  come  there  ?  But  then  to 
think  that  Satan  should  take  human  shape  upon 
him  in  such  a  place,  where  there  coula  be  no 
manner  of  occasion  for  it,  but  to  leave  the  print 
of  his  foot  behind  him,  and  that  even  for  no  pur- 
pose too,  for  he  could  not  be  sure  I  should  see  it ; 
this  was  an  amusement  the  other  way;  I  con- 
sidered that  the  Devil  might  have  found  out 
abundance  of  other  ways  to  have  terrified  me  than 
this  of  the  single  print  of  a  foot ;  that  as  I  lived 
quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  he  would 
never  have  been  so  simple  as  to  leave  a  mark  in 
a  place  where  it  was  ten  thousand  to  one  whether 
I  should  ever  see  it  or  not,  and  in  the  sand  too, 
which  the  first  surge  of  the  sea,  upon  a  high 
wind,  would  have  defaced  entirelv :  all  this  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  thing  itself,  and  with  all  the 
notions  we  usually  entertain  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
Devil. 

Abundance  of  such  things  as  these  assisted  to 
argue  me  out  of  all  apprehensions  of  its  being  the 
Devil :  and  I  presently  concluded  then,  that  it 
must  be  some  more  dangerous  creature,  viz.  that 
it  must  be  some  of  the  savages  of  the  main  land 
over  against  me,  who  had  wandered  out  to  sea  in 
their  canoes,  and,  either  driven  bv  the  ciurents 
or  by  contrajy  winds,  had  made  the  island ;  and 
had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  again  to 
sea.,  being  as  loath,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed  in 
this  desolate  island  as  I  would  have  been  to  have 
had  them. 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  upon  my 
mind,  I  was  very  thankful  in  my  thoughts  that  I 
was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  thereabouts  at  that 
time,  or  that  they  did  not  see  my  boat,  by  which 
they  would  have  concluded  that  some  inhabitants 
had  been  in  the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched 
farther  for  me :  then  terrible  thoughts  racked  my 
imagination  about  their  having  found  my  boat, 
and  that  there  were  people  here ;  and  that  if  so, 
I  should  certainly  have  them  come  again  in 
greater  numbers,  and  devour  me ;  that  if  it  should 
happen  so  that  they  should  not  find  me,  yet  they 
would  find  my  enclosure,  destroy  all  my  com,  and 


carry  awa^  all  my  flock  of  tame  goats,  and  I 
should  pensh  at  last  for  mere  want. 

Thus  my  fear  banished  all  my  religious  hope ; 
all  that  former  confidence  in  Gk>d,  which  was 
founded  upon  such  wonderful  experience  as  I  had 
had  of  his  goodness,  now  vanished,  as  if  He  that 
had  fed  me  ny  miracle  hitherto,  could  not  preserve 
by  his  power,  the  provision  which  He  had  made 
for  me  by  his  goodness:  I  reproached  myself  | 
with  my  easiness,  that  would  not  sow  any  mors 
com  one  year  than  would  just  serve  me  till  tiie 
next  season,  as  if  no  accident  could  intervene  to 
prevent  my  enjoying  the  crop  that  was  upon  the 

rx>nnd ;  and  this  I  thought  so  just  a  reproof,  th^t 
resolved  for  the  future  to  have  two  or  three 
years*  com  beforehand,  so  that  whatever  m^ht 
come,  I  might  not  perisn  for  want  of  broad. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  ProvidsDoe  Is 
the  life  of  man !  and  by  what  secret  differing 
springs  are  the  affections  hurried  about,  as  differ- 
ing circumstances  present!  To-day  we  lovo 
what  to-morrow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what 
to-morrow  we  shun ;  to-day  we  desire  what  to- 
morrow we  fear,  nay,  even  tremble  at  the  appro- 
hensions  of :  this  was  exemplified  in  me,  at  this 
time,  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable :  for  I 
whose  only  affliction  was,  that  I  seemed  banished 
from  humaA  society,  that  I  was  alone,  circum- 
scribed by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  man- 
kind, and  condemned  to  what  I  called  silent  life ; 
that  I  was  as  one  whom  Heaven  thought  not 
worthy  to  be  numbered  among  tiie  living,  or  to 
appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ;  that  to 
have  seen  one  of  my  own  species  would  have 
seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from  death  to  life,  and 
the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  itself,  next  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow; 
I  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  at  the  very  ap- 
prehensions of  seeing  a  man,  and  was  read^  to 
sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the  shadow  or  silent 
appearance  of  a  man*s  having  set  his  foot  in  the 
island. 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life :  and  it 
afforded  me  a  great  many  curious  speculations 
afterwards,  when  I  had  a  uttle  recovered  my  first 
surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of 
God  had  determined  for  me ;  that  as  I  could  not 
foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine  wisdom  mi^Iit  be 
in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sovereignty, 
who,  as  1  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted 
right,  by  creation,  to  govern  and  di^xise  of  me 
absolutely  as  He  thought  fit ;  and  who,  as  I  was  a 
creature  that  had  offended  Him,  had  likewise  a 

S'  dicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment 
e  thought  fit ;  and  diat  it  was  my  part  to  submit 
to  bear  his  indignation,  because  I  had  sinned 
agidnst  Him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  Qod,  who  was  not  only 
righteous  but  omnipotent,  as  He  had  thought  fit 
thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so  He  was  able  to 
deliver  me ;  that  if  He  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it, 
it  was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  his  will;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope  in  Him, 
pray  to  Him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates 
and  directions  of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days, 
nay,  I  may  say.  weeks  and  months ;  and  one  par- 
ticular effect  01  my  cogitations  on  this  occasion  I 
cannot  omit,  viz.  one  morning  early,  lying  in 
my  bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my 
danger  from  the  appearances  of  savages,  I  found 
it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon  which  those 
words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts. 
*  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will 
delivm:  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.' 
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Upon  thlSf  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my 
heart  was  not  only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided 
and  encontaged  to  pray  earnestly  to  God  for 
^deliverance :  when  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up 
my  Bible,  and  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words 
that  presented  to  me,  were,  ^  Wait  on  the  Lord, 
and  be  of  good  cheer,  and  He  shall  strengthen 
thy  heart ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.*  It  is  im> 
possible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me.  In 
answer,  I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was 
no  more  sad,  at  least  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehen- 
sions, and  reflections,  it  came  into  my  thought 
one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a  mere  chimera  of 
my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print  of 
my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my 
boat :  this  cheered  me  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began 
to  persuade  myself  it  was  all  a  delusion ;  that  it 
W8S  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot;  and  why 
might  I  not  come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well 
as  I  was  going  that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again.  I 
considered  also,  that  I  could  by  no  means  tell,  tor 
^certain,  where  i  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
and  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my 
own  foot,  I  had  played  the  part  of  those  fools, 
who  strive  to  m&e  stories  of  spectres  and  ap- 
paritions, and  then  are  frighted  at  them  more 
than  anybody. 

Now  I  b^an  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep 
abroad  again ;  for  I  had  not  stiri'ed  out  of  my 
castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that  I  began 
to  starve  for  provision ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing 
within  doors  but  some  barley  cakes  and  water. 
Then  I  Imew  that  my  goats  wanted  to  be  milked 
too.  which  usually  was  my  evening  diversion; 
and  the  poor  creatures^  were  in  great  pain  and 
inconvenience  for  want  of  it;  and  indeed,  it 
almost  spoiled  some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up 
their  miDc. 

Heartening  myself  thei'efore  with  the  belief 
that  this  was  nothing  but  the  print  of  one  of  my 
own  feet,  and  so  I  might  be  truly  said  to  start  at 
my  own  shadow,  I  he^m  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country  house  to  milk  my  flock ;  but 
to  see  with  what  fear  I  went  forward,  how  often 
I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was  ready  every  now 
and  then  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for  my 
life,  it  would  nave  made  any  one  have  thought  I 
was  haunted  with  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  I 
had  been  lately  most  terribly  frighted,  and  so 
indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three 
days,  and  having  seen  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a 
litUe  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was  really  nothing 
in  it  but  my  own  imagination :  but  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  fully  of  this  till  I  should  go  down 
•to  the  shore  again,  and  see  this  print  of  a  foot, 
and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if  there  was 
any  suoiilitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured 
it  was  my  own  foot:  but  when  1  came  to  the 
place,  first,  it  appeared  evidently  to  me,  that  when  I 
laid  up  my  boa^  I  could  not  possibly  be  on  shore 
anywhere  thereabout:  secondly,  when  I  came 
to  measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found 
my  foot  not  so  large  by  a  great  deal.  Both  tiiese 
things  filled  my  head  with  new  imaginations,  and 
gave  me  the  vapours  again,  to  the  highest  degree ; 
so  that  I  shook  with  cold  like  one  in  an  ague ; 
and  1  went  home  again,  filled  with  the  belief  that 
some  man  or  men  had  been  on  diore  there ;  or 
in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  I 
might  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware;  and  what 
course  to  take  for  my  security  I  knew  not. 

0  what  ridiculous  resolution  men  take  when 
possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives  them  of  the 
use  of  those  means  which  reason  ofFen  for  their 
relief.    The  first  thing  I  proposed  to  myself  was, 


to  throw  down  my  enclosures,  and  turn  aU  my 
tame  cattle  wild  into  the  wo6ds,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  find  them,  and  then  frequent  the  island 
in  prospect  of  the  same  or  the  like  Dooty :  then  to 
the  simple  thing  of  digging  un  my  two  corn-fields, 
that  they  might  not  find  such  a  grain  there,  and 
still  be  prompted  to  frequent  tiie  island;  then  to 
demolish  my  oower  and  tent,  that  they  might  not 
see  any  vestiges  of  habitation,  and  be  prompted 
to  look  farther,  in  order  to  find  out  the  persons 
inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subject  of  the  first  night^s  cogi- 
tation, after  I  was  come  home  again,  while  me 
apprehensions  which  had  so  overrun  my  mind 
were  fresh  upon  me,  and  my  head  was  full  of 
vapours,  as  above.  Thus  fear  of  danger  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  terrifying  than  danger  itself 
when  apparent  to  the  eyes ;  and  we  find  the  bur- 
den of  anxiety  greater  bv  much,  than  the  evil 
which  we  are  anxious  about;  and  which  was 
worse  than  all  this,  I  had  not  that  reUef  in  this 
trouble  from  the  resignation  I  used  to  practise., 
that  I  hoped  to  have.  I  looked,  I  thought,  like 
Saul,  who  complained  not  only  that  the  Phili- 
stines were  upon  him,  but  that  God  had  forsaken 
him ;  for  I  did  not  now  take  due  ways  to  com- 
pose my^  mind,  by  crying  to  God  in  my  distress, 
and  resting  upon  his  providence,  as  I  had  done 
before,  for  my  defence  and  deliverance ;  which 
if  I  had  done,  I  had  at  least  be«n  more  cheerfully 
supported  under  this  new  suiprise,  and  perhaps 
canied  through  it  with  more  resolution. 

This  confusion  of  my  thoughte  kept  me  wakins 
all  night;  but  in  the  morning  I  fell  asleep,  and 
having,  by  the  amusement  of  my  mind,  been  as  it 
were  tired,  and  my  spirite  exhausted,  I  slept  very 
soundJy,  and  waked  much  better  composed  than 
I  had  ever  been  before;  and  now  1  began  to 
think  sedately ;  and  upon  the  utmost  debate  with 
myself,  I  concluded  that  this  island,  which  was  so 
exceeding  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  no  farther  from 
the  main  land  thui  as  I  had  seen,  was  not  so 
entirely  abandoned  as  I  might  imagine;  that 
although  there  were  no  stated  inhabitante  who 
lived  on  the  spot,  yet  that  there  might  sometimes 
come  boate  o£F  from  the  shore,  who,  either  with 
design,  or  perhaps  never  but  when  they  were 
driven  by  cross  winds,  might  come  to  this  place. 

That  I  had  lived  here  fifteen  years  now,  and 
had  not  met  with  the  least  shadow  or  figure  of 
any  people  yet ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  they 
should  bie  driven  here,  it  was  prolMiblo  they  went 
away  again  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  seeing 
they  had  never  thought  fit  to  fix  there  upon  any 
occasion,  to  this  time. 

That  the  most  I  could  suggest  any  danger 
from,  was  from  any  casual  accidental  landing  of 
stra^ling  people  from  the  main,  who,  as  it  was 
likely,  if  tney  were  driven  hither,  were  here 
against  their  wills ;  so  they  made  no  stay  here, 
but  went  off  again  with  all  possible  speed,  seldom 
staying  one  night  on  shore,  lest  they  should  not 
have  the  help  of  the  tides  and  daylight  back 
again;  and  that  therefore  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  consider  of  some  safe  retreat,  in  case  I 
should  see  any  savages  land  upon  tiie  spot 

Now  I  began  sorely  to  repent  that  Ihad  dug 
my  cave  so  large  as  to  bring  a  door  through 
again,  which  door,  as  I  said,  came  out  beyond 
where  my  fortification  joined  to  the  rock :  upon 
maturely  considering  tfiis  therefore^  I  resolved 
to  draw  me  a  second  fortification,  m  the  same 
manner  of  a  semicircle,  at  a  distance  from  my 
wall,  just  where  I  had  planted  a  double  row  of 
trees  about  twelve  years  before,  of  which  I  made 
mention:  these  trees  having  been  planted  so 
thick  before,  they  wanted  but  a  few  piles  to  be 
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driTen  between  them,  that  they  shoTild  be  thicker 
•nd  stronger,  and  my  wall  woiUd  be  eoon  flnished. 

So  that  I  had  now  a  double  wall,  and  my  outer 
wall  was  thickened  with  pieoee  of  timlwr,  old 
cables,  and  everything  I  oould  think  of,  to  make 
it  strong ;  having  in  it  seren  little  holes,  abont  as 
hig  as  I  might  put  my  arm  out  at  In  the  inside  of 
this,  I  thickened  my  wall  to  about  ten  feet  thick, 
with  contintial  bringing  earth  out  of  my  cave, 
and  laying  it  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  walking 
upon  it ;  and  through  the  seven  holes  I  contrived 
to  plant  the  muskoto,  of  which  I  took  notice  that 
I  had  got  seven  on  ^ore  out  of  the  ship;  these,  I 
say,  I  planted  like  my  cannon,  and  fitted  them 
into  frames  that  held  them  like  a  carriage,  so  that 
I  could  fire  all  the  s^ven  guns  in  two  minutes' 
time:  this  wall  I  was  many  a  weary  month  a 
finishing,  and  yet  never  thought  myself  safe  till 
it  was  done. 

When  this  was  done,  I  stuck  all  the  ground 
without  my  wall,  for  a  groat  way  every  way,  as 
full  with  stakes,  or  sticks  of  the  osier-like  wood, 
which  I  found  ro  apt  to  grow,  as  they  could  well 
stand;  insomuch,  that  I  believe  I  might  set  in 
near  twenty  thousand  of  them,  leaving  a  pretty 
*  large  space  between  them  and  my  wall,  that  I 
might  have  room  to  see  an  enemy,  and  they  might 
have  no  shelter  from  the  young  trees^  if  they 
attempted  to  approach  my  outer  waU, 

Thus,  in  two  years'  time,  I  had  a  thick  grove, 
and  in  five  or  six  years*  time  I  had  a  wood  before 
nry  dwelling^  growing  so  monstrous  thick  and 
strong,  that  it  was  indeed  perfectly  impassable ; 
and  no  men  of  what  kind  soever,  would  ever 
Imagine  that  there  was  anything  beyond  it,  much 
less  a  habitation.  Ab  for  the  way  which  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  to  go  in  and  out,  for  I  left  no 
avenue,  it  was  by  setting  two  ladders,  one  to  a 
part  of  the  rook  which  was  low,  and  then  broke 
in,  and  left  room  to  place  another  ladder  upon 
that;  so  when  the  two  ladders  wore  taken  down, 
no  man  living  could  come  down  to  me  without 
mischiefing  himself ;  and  if  they  had  come  down, 
they  were  still  on  the  outside  oi  my  outer  waU. 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  prudence 
could  suggest  for  my  own  preservation;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  at  length,  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether without  just  reason,  though  I  foresaw 
nothing  at  that  time,  mure  than  my  mere  fear 
suggested  to  me. 

While  this  was  doing,  Fwas  not  altogether 
careless  of  my  other  affairs ;  for  I  had  a  great 
concern  upon  me  for  my  litUe  herd  of  goats ;  they 
were  not  onlv  a  present  supply  to  me  upon  every 
occasion,  and  began  to  be  sufficient  to  me,  with- 
out the  estpense  of  powder  and  shot,  but  i^so 
without  the  fatigue  of  hunting  after  the  wild 
ones ;  and  I  was  loath  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
them,  and  to  have  them  ail  to  nurse  up  over 
again. 

To  this  purpose,  after  long  consideration,  I 
could  think  of  but  two  ways  to  preserve  them ; 
one  was  to  find  another  convenient  place  to  dig 
a  cave  under  ground,  and  to  drive  them  into  it 
every  night ;  and  the  other  was  to  enclose  two 
or  three  little  bits  of  land,  remote  from  one 
another  and  as  much  concealed  as  I  could,  where 
I  might  keep  about  half  a  dozen  young  goats  in 
each  place :  so  that  if  any  disaster  happened  to 
the  flock  in  general,  I  might  be  able  to  raise 
them  again  with  little  trouble  and  time:  and 
this,  though  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labour,  I  thought  was  the  most  rational 
design. 

Accordingly,  I  spent  some  time  to  find  out  the 
most  i-etired  parts  of  the  island ;  and  I  pitched 
upon  one,  which  was  as  private  indeed  as  my 


heart  oould  wish  for;  it  was  a  little  damp  piece 
of  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  hoUow  and  ttadk 
woods,  when,  as  is  observed,  I  almost  lost  myself 
once  before,  endeavouring  to  come  back  tiiat  wmy 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Hera  IfiDoaii 
a  dear  piece  of  land,  near  three  aoras,  so  mop- 
xounded  with  woods,  that  it  was  afanoet  Uk 
encloeuze  by  nature,  at  least  it  did  not  waai 
near  so  mu^  labour  to  make  it  so  as  the  otiMr 
pieoee  of  ground  I  had  worked  so  hard  at. 

I  immediately  went  to  work  with  this  pieoe  of 
ground,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  I  had  sO' 
^nced  it  round,  that  my  fiock,  or  herd,  call  ft 
which  you  please,  who  were  not  so  wild  now  as 
at  first  they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  weie  well 
enough  secured  in  il  80,  without  anyfnrtlier 
delay,  I  removed  ten  young  die-goats  and  two 
he-goats  to  this  piece;  and  when  they  were 
there,  I  continued  to  perfect  the  fence  tiU  I  had 
made  it  as  secure  as  tiie  other,  which,  however, 
I  did  at  more  leisure,  and  it  took  me  up  more 
time  by  a  great  deaL 

All  this  labour  I  was  at  the  expense  of,  purely 
from  my  apprehensions  on  the  account  of  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot  which  I  had  seen ;  for  as 
yet  I  never  saw  any  human  creature  come  near 
the  island,  and  I  had  now  lived  two  yean  under 
this  uneasiness,  which  indeed  made  my  life 
much  less  comfortable  than  it  was  before';  ae 
may  well  be  imagined  by  any  who  know  what  it 
is  to  live  in  the  constant  snare  of  the  fear  of  man; 
and  this  I  must  observe,  with  grief  too,  that  the 
discomposure  oi  my  mind  had  too  great  impre»- 
sions  also  upon  the  religiouspart of  my  thoughts ; 
for  the  dread  and  terror  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  savages  and  cannibals  lay  so  upon  my  spirits, 
that  I  seldom  found  myealf  in  a  one  temper  for 
applioation  to  my  Maker,  at  least  not  with  the 
sedate  calmnoss  and  resignation  of  soul  which  I 
was  wont  to  do ;  I  rather  prayed  to  God  as  under 
great  affliction  and  pressure  of  mind,  suirounded 
with  danger,  and  in  expectation  every  night  oi 
being  murdered  and  devoured  before  momiag; 
and  I  must  testify  from  my  experienoe,  that  a 
temper  of  peace,  thankfulness,  love  and  affeotion, 
is  much  more  the  proper  frame  for  piayer  than 
tiiat  of  terror  and  discomposure;  and  that  under 
the  dread  of  mischief  impending,  a  man  is  no 
more  fit  for  a  comforting  periormanee  of  the 
duty  of  praying  to  Gk>d.  tiitti  he  is  for  repent- 
ance on  a  sick  bed:  tor  these  discomposures - 
affect  the  mind  as  the  othere  do  the  body;  and 
the  discomposure  of  the  mind  must  necessarily 
be  as  great  a  disability  as  that  of  the  body,  and 
much  g^reater,  praying  to  Qod  being  properly  an 
act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body. 
'  But  to  go  on;  after  I  had  thus  seoored  one 
part  of  my  little  living  stock,  I  went  ahont  the 
whole  island,  searching  for  another  private  place 
to  make  such  another  deposit;  when  wmnderinff 
more  to  the  west  point  <u  the  island  than  I  had 
ever  done  yet,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  boat  upon  the  sea.  at  a  great  distance. 
I  had  found  a  perspective  ciass  or  two  in  one  of 
the  seamen's  chests,  which  I  saved  out  of  our 
ship ;  but  I  had  it  not  about  me,  and  this  was  so- 
remote,  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it, 
though  I  looked  at  it  till  my  eyes  were  not  able 
to  hold  to  look  any  longer;  whether  it  was  a 
boat  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  as  I  deseended 
from  the  hill  I  could  see  no  more  of  it,  so  I  gav« 
it  over;  only  I  resolved  to  go  no  more  out  with« 
out  a  perspective  glass  in  my  pocket. 

When  1  was  come  down  the  hiU  to  the  end 
of  the  island,  where  indeed  I  had  never  been 
before,  I  was  presently  convinced  that  the  seeing 
the  prilit  of  a  man's  foot  was  not  such  a  stm^» 
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thing  in  the  iaUnd  m  I  Imagined;  and  but  that 
it  was  a  special  j^vidence  that  I  iras  cast  upon 
the  side  m  the  lahmd  where  the  saT^pes  neTer 
same,  I  should  easUy  have  known  thai  nothing 
was  more  froqnent  than  for  the  canoes  from  the 
main,  when  they  haj^pened  to  be  a  little  too  far 
oat  at  sea,  to  shoot  oTsir  to  that  side  of  the  island 
for  harbour;  likewise  as  they  often  met  and 
fonght  In  their  canoes,  the  victors,  having  taken 
any  prisoners^  would  bring  them  over  to  this 
shore,  where,  according  to  their  dreadful  cus- 
toms, being  all  cannibals,  they  would  loll  and 
eat  them :  of  which  heteafter. 

When  1  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  shore, 
as  I  said  above,  being  the  S.W.  point  of  the 
island,  I  was  perfectly  confounded  and  amaaed; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  express  the  horror  of 
my  mind,  at  seeing  the  shore  spread  with  skulls, 
hands,  feet,  and  other  bones  of  human  bodies; 
and  particularly  I  observed  a  place  where  there 
had  oeen  a  fbre  made,  and  a  circle  dug  in  the 
earth,  like  a  cockpi^  where  it  is  supposed  the 
sava^  wretches  had  sat  down  to  their  inhuman 
feastmgs  upon  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tnres. 

I  was  so  astonished  with  the  sip^ht  of  these 
things  that  I  entertained  no  notions  of  anv 
danger  to  myself  from  it  for  a  long  while;  aU 
my  apprehensioDS  were  buried  in  the  thoughts  of 
such  a  pitch  of  inhuman,  hellieh  brutality,  and 
the  horror  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature, 
which,  though  I  had  heard  of  often,  yet  I  never 
had  so  near  a  view  of  before ;  in  short,  I  turned 
away  my  face  from  the  horrid  spectacle^  my 
stomach  grew  side,  and  I  was  just  at  the  romt  <m 
fainting,  when  nature  discharged  the  disorder 
from  my  stomach;  and  having  vomited  with 
imoonmion  violence,  I  was  a  little  relieved,  but 
could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  i}lace  a  moment ;  so 
I  gat  me  up  the  hill  again  with  all  the  speed  I 
could,  and  walked  on  towards  my  own  habita- 
tiosu 

When  I  came*  a  little  out  of  that  part  of  the 
island,  I  stood  stfll  awhile  as  amazed ;  and  then 
recovering  myself,  I  looked  up  with  the  utmost 
affeotioin  ci  taj  soul,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears  in 
my  eyes,  gave  God  uanka,  that  had  cast  my  first 
lot  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  I  was  distinguished 
from  such  dreadful  creatures  as  these ;  and  that, 
though  I  had  esteemed  my  preseni  condition 
very  miserable,  had  yet  ffiven  me  so  many  com- 
forts in  it,  that  I  had  still  more  to  give  thanks 
for  than  to  complain  of ;  and  this  above  all,  that 
I  had  even  in  this  miserable  condition,  been 
comforted  with  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
the  hope  of  his  blessing,  which  was  a  felicity 
more  than  snfflcientlv  eqidvalent  to  all  the  misery 
which  I  had  woBttni,  or  could  suffer. 

In  this  frame  ol  thankfulness,  I  went  home  to 
my  castle,  and  began  to  be  much  easier  now,  as 
to  the  safety  of  my  drcumstanoes,  than  ever  I 
was  before;  for  I  observed  that  these  wretches 
never  came  to  this  island  in  search  of  what  they 
could  get;  perhaps  not  seeking,  not  wanting,  or 
not  expecting  anything  here ;  Mid  having  dften, 
no  doubt,  been  up  in  the  covered  woody  part  of 
it^  without  finding  anything  to  their  purpose.  I 
knew  I  had  been  here  now  almost  eighteen  years, 
and  never  saw  the  least  footsteps  of  human  crea- 
ture there  before;  and  I  might  be  here  eighteen 
Bote,  as  entirely  concealed  as  I  was  now,  if  I 
did  not  discover  myself  to  them,  which  I  had  no 
SMmner  of  occasion  to  doy  it  being  my  only  busi- 


to  kesp  myself  entirely  concealed  where  I 
waa^  unless  I  found  abetter  sort  of  ereatmes  than 
eannibals  to  make  myself  known  \xi. 
Tet  I  entertained  such  an  abhorrsnoe  of  the 


savage  wretches  that  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  of  the  wretched  inhuman  custom  of  their 
devouring  and  eating  one  another  up,  that  I  con- 
tinued pensive  and  sad,  and  kept  close  within 
mv  own  circle  for  almost  two  years  after  this: 
when  I  say  my  own  circle,  I  mean  by  it  my 
three  plantations,  vis.  my  castle,  my  country  sea^ 
which  I  called  my  bower,  and  my  enclosure  in 
the  woods ;  nor  did  I  look  after  this  for  anv  other 
use  than  as  an  enclosure  for  my  goats ;  for  the 
aversion  which  nature  g^ve  me  to  th^e  hellish 
wretches  was  such,  that  I  was  fearful  of  seeing 
them  as  of  seeing  the  Devil  himself;  nor  did  I  so 
much  as  go  to  look  after  my  boat  in  all  this  time, 
but  began  rather  to  think  of  making  me  another ; 
for  I  could  not  think  of  ever  making  any  more 
attempts  to  bring  the  other  boat  round  the  island 
to  me,  lest  I  should  meet  with  some  of  these 
creatures  at  sea,  in  which  if  I  had  happened  to 
have  fallen  into  their  huxds,  I  knew  what  would 
have  been  my  lot 

Time  however,  and  the  satisfaction  I  had  that 
I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  discovered  by  these 
people,  began  to  wear  off  my  uneasiness  about 
them ;  and  I  began  to  live  just  in  the  same  com- 
posed manner  as  before;  only  with  this  differ- 
Mice,  that  I  used  more  caution,  and  kept  my  eyes 
more  about  me  than  I  did  before,  lest  I  should 
happen  to  be  seen  by  any  of  them ;  and  particu- 
larly, I  was  more  cautious  of  firing  my  gun,  lest 
any  of  them  being  on  the  island  should  happen 
to  hear  of  it ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  very  good 
providence  to  me  that  I  had  furnished  myself 
with  a  tame  breed  of  goats,  that  I  had  no  need 
to  hunt  any  more  about  the  woods,  or  shoot  at 
them ;  and  if  I  did  catch  any  of  them  after  this, 
it  was  hj  traps  and  snares,  as  I  had  done  before ; 
so  that  ror  two  years  after  this,  I  believe  I  never 
fired  my  gun  once  off,  though  I  never  went  out 
without  it ;  and,  which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved 
three  pistols  out  of  the  ship,  I  always  carried 
than  out  with  me,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  stick- 
ing them  in  my  goat-skin  belt;  also  I  furbished 
up  one  of  the  great  cutlasses  that  I  had  out  of 
the  shipi,  and  made  me  a  belt  to  put  it  on  also ; 
so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidable  fellow  to 
look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  yon  add  to  the 
former  deecription  of  myselr,  tlie  particular  of 
two  pistols,  and  a  great  broadsword  hanging  at 
my  side  in  a  belt,  but  without  a  scabbard. 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said,  for  some 
time,  I  seemed,  excepting  these  cautions,  to  be 
reduced  to  my  lormer  calm  sedate  way  of  living. 
All  these  things  tended  to  showing  me  more 
and  more  how  far  my  condition  was  sram  being 
miserable,  compared  to  some  others;  nay,  to 
many  other  particulars  of  life,  which  it  might 
have  pleased  God  to  have  made  my  lot  It  put 
ma  upon  reflecting  how  little  repining  there 
would  be  among  mankind  at  any  condition  of 
life,  if  people  would  rather  compare  their  condi- 
tion with  those  that  are  worse,  in  order  to  be 
thankful,  than  be  always  comjparing  them  with 
those  which  are  better,  to  sssisi  their  murmur- 
ings  and  complainings. 

As  in  my  present  condition  there  were  not 
really  many  things  which  I  wanted ;  so  indeed 
I  thought  that  the  frights  I  had  been  in  about 
these  savage  wretches,  and  the  concern  I  had 
been  in  for  my  own  preservation,  had  taken  off 
the  edge  of  my  invention  for  my  own  oonveni- 
ences ;  and  I  had  dropped  a  good  design,  which 
I  had  once  bent  my  thoughts  too  much  upon ; 
and  that  waa^  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  some  of 
my  barley  into  malt,  and  then  try  to  brew  myself 
some  beer.  This  was  really  a  whimsical  thought, 
and  I  reproved  myself  often  for  the  simplicity  of 
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it ;  for  I  presently  saw  there  would  be  the  want 
of  several  things  necessary  to  the  making  my 
beer,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  sni>- 
ply :  as  first,  casks  to  preserve  it  in,  which  was 
a  thing  that,  as  I  have  observed  already,  I  could 
never  compass;  no,  though  I  spent  not  many 
days,  but  weeks,  nay  months  in  attempting  i^ 
but  to  no  puri>ose.  Iii  the  next  place,  I  had  no 
hops  to  make  it  keep,  no  yeast  to  make  it  work, 
no  copper  or  kettle  to  make  it  boil ;  and  yet  all 
these  things  notwithstanding,  I  verily  believe, 
had  not  these  things  intervened,  I  mean  the 
frights  and  terrors  I  was  in  about  the  savages, 
I  had  undertaken  it,  and  perhaps  brought  it  to 
pass  too ;  for  I  seldom  gave  anything  over  with- 
out accomplishing  it,  when  once  I  had  it  in  my 
head  to  be^'n  it 

But  my  mvention  now  ran  quite  another  way ; 
for  u^ht  and  day  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
how  I  might  destroy  some  of  these  monsters  in 
their  cruelj  bloody  eutertainment,  andj  if  possible, 
save  the  victim  they  should  bring  hither  to  de- 
stroy. It  would  take  up  a  larger  volume  than 
this  whole  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  set  down 
an  the  contrivances  I  hatched,  or  rather  brooded 
upon  in  my  thought,  for  the  destroying  these 
creatures,  or  at  least  frighting  them  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  coming  hither  any  more ;  but  all  was 
abortive,  nothing  could  be  possible  to  take  effect, 
unless  I  was  to  be  there  to  do  it  myself;  and 
what  could  one  man  do  among  th^n,  when  per- 
haps there  might  be  twenty  or  tiiirty  of  them 
together,  with  their  darts,  or  their  bows  and 
arrows,  with  which  they  could  shoot  as  true  to 
a  mark,  as  I  could  with  my  gun  ? 

Sometimes  I  contrived  to  dig  a  hole  under  the 
place  where  they  made  their  nre,  and  put  in  five 
or  six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which  when  they 
kindlea  their  fire,  would  consequently  take  fire, 
and  blow  up  all  that  was  near  it ;  but  as  in  the 
first  place,  I  should  be  very  loath  to  waste  so 
much  powder  upon  them,  my  store  being  now 
within  the  quantity  of  one  barrel,  so  neither 
could  I  be  sure  of  its  going  off  at  onv  certain 
time,  when  it  might  surprise  them ;  and  at  best, 
that  it  would  do  little  more  than  just  blow  the 
fire  about  their  ears  and  fright  them,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  forsake  the  place ;  so  I  laid 
it  aside^  and  then  proposed  that  I  would  place 
myself  m  ambush  in  some  convenient  place,  with 
m^  three  guns  aU  double -loaded,  and,  in  the 
middle  of  their  bloody  ceremony,  let  fly  at  them, 
when  I  should  be  sm*e  to  kill  or  wound  perhaps 
two  or  three  at  every  shot;  and  then,  falling  m 
upon  them  with  mv  three  pistols,  and  my  sword, 
1  made  no  doubt  but  that  if  there  were  twenty 
I  should  kill  them  all.  This  fancy  pleased  my 
thoughts  for  some  weeks,  and  I  was  so  full  of 
it^  that  I  often  dreamed  of  it,  and  sometimes  that 
I  was  just  going  to  let  fiy  at  them  in  my  sleep. 

I  went  so  far  with  it  in  m^  imagination,  that 
I  employed  myself  several  days  to  find  out  proper 
places  to  put  myself  in  ambuscade,  as  I  said,  to 
watch  for  them;  and  I  went  frequently  to  the 
place  itself,  which  was  now  grown  more  fami- 
liar to  me;  and  especially  while  my  mind  was 
thus  filled  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  of  a 
bloodv  putting  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  to  the 
sword,  as  I  may  call  it,  ^e  horror  I  had  at  the 
place,  and  at  the  signals  of  the  barbarous  wretches 
uevouring  one  another,  abated  my  malice. 

W^  at  length  I  found  a  place  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  where  I  was  satisfied  I  might  secnrely 
wait  till  I  saw  any  of  their  boats  coming,  and 
might  then,  even  before  they  would  be  re»dy  to 
come  on  shore,  convey  myself  unseen  into  some 
thickets  of  trees,  in  one  of  which  there  wis  a 


hollow  large  enough  to  conceal  me  entirsly ;  and 
where  I  miffht  sit  and  observe  all  their  bloody 
doings;  and  take  my  full  aim  at  their  lieads, 
when  they  were  so  close  together,  as  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  that  I  should  miss 
my  shot,  or  that  I  could  fail  wounding  three  or 
four  of  mem  at  the  first  shot 

In  this  place  then  I  resolved  to  fix  voj  design, 
and  accordingly  I  prepared  two  muskets  and 
my  ordinary  fowling-piece.  The  two  muskets  I 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  slugs  each,  and  four  or 
five  smaller  bullets^  about  the  size  of  pistol-bullets ; 
and  the  fowling-piece  I  loaded  with  near  a  hand- 
ful of  swan-shot,  of  the  largest  size ;  I  also  loaded 
my  pistols  with  about  four  bullets  each;  and  in 
this  posture,  well  provided  with  ammunition  for 
a  second  and  third  charge,  I  prepared  myself  for 
my  expedition. 

After  I  had  thus  laid  the  scheme  of  my  design, 
and  in  my  imagination  put  it  in  practice,  I  con- 
tinually made  my  tour  every  morning  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  was  from  my  castle,  as  I 
called  it  about  three  miles,  or  more,  to  see  if  I 
could  observe  any  boats  upon  the  sea,  coming 
near  the  island,  or  standing  over  towards  it ;  but 
I  began  to  tire  of  this  hard  duty,  after  I  had,  for 
two  or  three  months,  constantly  kept  my  watch, 
but  came  always  back  without  any  discoveiy; 
there  having  not,  in  all  that  time,  been  the  least 
appearance,  not  only  on  or  near  the  shore,  but 
not  on  the  whole  ocean,  so  far  as  my  eyes  or 
glasses  could  reach  every  way. 

As  long  as  I  kept  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill  tc« 
look  out,  so  long  also  I  kept  up  the  vigour  of  my 
design,  and  my  spirits  seemed  to  be  all  the  while 
in  a  suitable  form  for  so  outrageous  an  execution 
as  the  killing  twenty  or  thiity  naked  savages, 
for  an  offence  which  I  had  not  at  all  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  in  my  thoughts,  any  further 
than  my  passions  were  at  first  fin9d  by  the  horror 
I  conceived  at  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  who  it  seems  had  been  suffei-ed 
by  Providence,  in  his  wise  disposition  of  the 
world,  to  have  no  other  guide  than  that  of  their 
own  abominable  and  vitiated  passions ;  and  con- 
sequently were  left,  and  perhaps  had  been  so 
for  some  age&  to  act  such  horrid  thin^  and 
receive  such  dreadful  customs,  as  nothing  but 
nature  entirely  abandoned  by  Heaven,  and  acted 
by  some  hellish  degeneracy,  could  have  run  them 
into.  But  now,  when,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  fruitless  excursion,  which  I  had 
made  so  long  and  so  far  every  morning  in  vain, 
so  my  opinion  of  the  action  (teelf  began  to  alter, 
and  I  began  with  cooler  and  calmer  thoughts  to 
consider  what  it  was  I  was  going  to  engage  in ; 
what  authority  or  call  I  had  to  pretend  to  be 
judge  and  executioner  upon  these  men  as  crimi- 
nals, whom  Heaven  had  thought  fit^  for  so  many 
ages  to  suffer  unpunished,  to  go  on,  and  to  lie 
as  it  were  the  executioners  of  his  judgments  one 
upon  another.  How  far  these  people  were  of- 
fenders against  me.  and  what  right  I  had  to  en- 
gage in  the  quarrel  of  that  blood  which  they  shed 
promiscuously  one  upon  another.  I  debated  this 
very  often  with  myself  thus;  How  do  I  know 
what  Gk>d  himself  judges  in  this  particular  case  ? 
It  is  certain  these  people  do  not  commit  this  as 
a  crime ;  it  is  not  agamst  their  own  consciences 
reproving,  or  their  light  reproaching  thenu  Thej 
do  not  know  it  to  be  an  offence,  and  then  commit 
it  in  defiance  of  divine  justice,  as  we  do  in  almost 
all  ihid  sins  we  commit  They  think  it  no  more 
a  crime  to  kill  a  captive  taken  in  war,  than  we 
do  to  kill  an  ox ;  nor  to  eat  human  flesh,  than 
we  do  to  eat  mutton. 

When  I  considered  this  a  little,  it  followed 
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neoessarily  that  I  was  cei-tamly  in  the  wrong  in 
it ;  that  these  people  were  not  murderers  in  the 
sense  that  I  had  hefore  condemned  them  in  my 
thoughts ;  any  more  than  those  Christians  were 
murderers  who  often  put  to  death  the  prisoners 
taken  in  battle ;  or  more  frequently,  upon  many 
oocasiona,  put  whole  troops  of.  men  to  the  sword, 
without  giving  quarter,  though  they  threw  down 
their  arms  and  submitted. 

In  the  next  place  it  occurred  to  me,  that  albeit 
the  usage  they  gave  one  another  was  thus  brutish 
and  inhuman,  yet  it  was  really  nothing  to  me : 
these  people  mid  done  me  no  injury.  That  if 
they  attempted  me,  or  I  saw  it  necessary  for  my 
immediate  preservation,  to  fall  upon  them,  some- 
thing mi^ht  be  said  for  it;  but  that  I  was  yet 
out  of  their  power,  and  they  had  really  no  know* 
ledge  of  me,  and  consequently  no  design  upon 
me ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  just  for  me 
to  fall  upon  them.  That  this  would  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  barbarities 
practised  in  America,  and  where  they  destroyed 
milUons  of  these  people,  whoi  however  thev  were 
idolaters  and  barbarians,  and  had  several  cJoody 
and  barbarous  rites  in  their  customs,  such  as 
sacrificing  human  bodies  to  their  idols,  were  yet 
as  to  the  Spaniards,  very  innocent  people ;  and 
that  the  rooting  them  out  of  the  country  is  spoken 
of  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation 
by  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  at  this  time, 
and  by  all  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  as 
a  mere  butchery,  a  bloody  and  unnatural  piece 
of  cruelty,  unjustifiable  either  to  God  or  man ;  and 
such,  as  for  which  the  very  name  of  a  Spaniard 
is  reckoned  to  be  Mghtful  and  terrible  to  all 
people  of  humanity,  or  of  Christian  compassion ; 
as  if  the  kingdom  of  Spain  were  particularly 
eminent  for  the  product  of  a  race  of  men  who 
were  wi^out  pnnciples  of  tenderness,  or  the 
common  bowels  of  pity  to  the  miserable,  which 
is  reckoned  to  be  a  mark  of  generous  temper  iu 
the  mind. 

These  considerations  really  put  me  to  a  pause, 
and  to  a  kind  of  a  fuU  stop;  and  I  began  by 
little  and  little  to  be  off  my  design,  and  to  con- 
clude I  had  taken  wrong  measures  in  my  reso- 
lution to  attack  the  savages ;  that  it  was  not  my 
business  to  meddle  with  them,  unless  they  first 
attacked  me,  and  this  it  was  my  business,  if 
I)0S8ible,  to  prevent ;  but  that  if  I  were  discovered 
and  attacked,  then  I  knew  my  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  argued  with  myself,  that 
this  really  was  the  way  not  to  deliver  myself,  but 
entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy  myself;  for  unless  I 
was  sure  to  kill  every  one  tnat  not  only  should  be 
on  shore  at  that  time,  but  that  should  ever  come 
on  shore  afterwards,  if  but  one  of  them  escaped  to 
tell  their  country-people  what  had  happened  they 
would  come  over  agam  by  thousands  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  fellows,  and  I  should  only  bring 
upon  myself  a  certain  destruction,  which  at  pre- 
sent I  liad  no  manner  of  occasion  for. 

Upon  the  whole  I  concluded,  that  neither  in 
principles  nor  in  policy  I  ought,  one  way  or  other, 
to  concern  myseu  in  Uiis  affair.  That  my  busi- 
ness was,  by  all  poesible  means,  to  conceal  myself 
from  them,  and  not  to  leave  the  least,  signal  to 
them  to  guess  by  that  there  were  any  living  crea- 
tures upon  the  island;  I  mean  of  human  shape. 

Religion  joined  in  with  this  prudential,  and  I 
was  convinced  now  many  ways,  that  I  was  per- 
fectly out  of  my  duty,  when  I  was  laying  all  my 
blooay  schemes  for  tne  destruction  of  innocent 
creatures,  I  mean  innocent  as  to  me^  as  to  the 
crimes  they  were  guilty  of  towards  one  another, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them;  they  were 
national,  and  fought  to  leave  them  to  the  justice 


of  Grod,  who  is  the  governor  of  nations,  and  knows 
how,  by  national  punishments,  to  make  a  just 
retribution  for  national  offences;  and  to  bring 
public  judgments  upon  those  who  offend  in  a 
public  manner,  by  such  ways  as  best  pleases  Him. 

This  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that  nothing 
was  a  greater  satLsfaction  to  me,  than  that  I  had 
not  been  suffered  to  do  a  thing  which  I  now  saw 
so  much  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  no 
less  a  sin  than  that  of  wilful  murder,  if  I  had 
committed  it;  and  I  gave  most  humble  thanks 
on  my  knees  to  God,  wat  had  thus  delivered  me 
from  blood-guiltiness;  beseeching  Him  to  grant 
me  the  protection  of  his  providence,  that  I  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbuians;  or  mat 
I  might  not  lay  my  hands  upon  them,  unless  I 
had  a  more  clear  call  from  Heaven  to  do  it,  in 
defence  of  my  own  life. 

In  this  disposition  I  continued  for  near  a  year 
after  this;  and  so  far  was  I  from  desiring  an 
occasion  for  falling  upon  these  wretohes^  that  in 
all  that  time,  I  never  once  went  up  the  hill  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  of  them  in  sight,  or  to 
know  whether  any  of  them  had  been  on  shore 
there  or  not,  that  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  renew 
any  of  my  contrivances  against  them,  or  be  pro- 
voked, by  any  advantage  which  might  present 
itself,  to  fall  upon  them ;  only  this  I  did.  I  went 
and  removed  my  boat,  which  I  had  on  toe  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  east 
end  of  the  whole  island,  where  I  ran  it  into  a 
little  cove  which  I  found  under  some  high  rocks, 
and  where  I  knew,  by  reason  of  the  currents,  the 
savages  durst  not,  at  least  would  not  come  with 
their  boats,  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

With  my  boat  I  carried  away  everything  that 
I  had  left  there  belonging  to  her,  though  not 
necessary  for  the  bare  going  thither,  viz.  a  mast 
and  sail  which  I  had  made  for  her,  and  a  thing 
like  an  anchor,  but  indeed  which  could  not  be 
called  either  anchor  or  grappling;  however,  it 
was  the  best  I  could  make  of  its  kind:  all  these 
I  removed,  that  there  might  not  be  the  least 
shadow  of  any  discovery,  or  any  appearance  of 
any  boat,  or  of  any  human  habitation  upon  the 
island. 

Besides  this,  I  kept  myself,  as  I  said,  more 
retired  tiian  ever,  and  seldom  went  from  my  cell, 
other  than  upon  my  constant  employment,  viz.  to 
nulk  my  she-goat&  and  manage  my  little  flock 
in  the  wood ;  which,  as  it  was  quite  on  the  other 
part  of  the  island,  was  quite  out  of  danger;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  these  savage  people  who  some- 
times haunted  this  island,  never  came  with  any 
thoughts  of  finding  anything  here,  and  conse- 

Juently  never  wandered  off  from  the  coast;  and 
doubt  not  but  they  might  have  been  several 
times  on  shore  after  my  apprehensions  of  them  had 
made  me  cautious,  as  well  as  before ;  and  indeed, 
I  looked  back  witii  some  horror  upon  the  thoughts 
of  what  my  condition  would  have  been  if  I  nad 
chopped  upon  them,  and  been  discovered  before 
that,  when  naked  and  unarmed,  except  with  one 
gun,  and  that  loaded  often  only  with  small  shot, 
I  walked  everywhere  peeping  and  peeping  about 
the  island  to  see  what  I  could  get;  what  a  sur^ 
prise  should  I  have  been  in,  if,  when  I  discovered 
the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  X  hiftd  instead  of  that, 
seen  fifteen  or  twenty  savages,  and  found  them 
pursuing  me,  and  by  the  swiftness  of  their  run- 
ning, no  possibility  of  my  escaping  them. 

The  thoughte  of  this  sometimes  sunk  my  very 
soul  within  ma,  and  distressed  my  mind  so  mucL 
that  I  could  not  soon  recover  it,  to  think  what  1 
should  have  done,  and  how  I  not  only  should  not 
have  been  able  to  resist  them,  but  even  should 
not  have  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I 
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might  liaye  done;  much  less  what  now,  after  so 
much  consideration  and  preparation,  I  might  he 
able  to  do:  indeed,  after  serious  thinking  on 
these  things,  I  should  be  ▼ary  melanehidy,  and 
sometimes  it  would  last  a  great  while;  but  I 
resolved  it  at  last  all  into  thankfufaiees  to  that 
Providence  which  had  delivered  me  from  so  many 
unseen  dangers,  and  had  kept  me  from  those 
mischiefs  which  I  could  no  way  have  been  the 
agent  in  delivering  myself  from;  because  I  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  anv  such  thing  depending, 
or  the  least  supposition  of  it  being  possible. 

This  renewed  a  contemplation  "which  often  had 
some  to  my  thoughts  in  former  time,  when  first 
I  began  to  see  the  merciful  diqxMitions  of  Heaven, 
in  the  dangers  we  run  through  in  this  life ;  how 
wonderfully  we  are  delivei^  when  we  know 
nothing  of  it ;  how,  when  we  are  in  (a  quandary, 
as  we  call  it)  a  doubt  or  hesitation,  whether  to 
go  this  way  or  that  way,  a  secret  hint  shall  direct 
us  this  way,  when  we  mtended  to  go  that  way; 
nay,  when  sense,  or  our  own  inclination,  and 
perhaps  business,  has  called  to  go  the  other  way, 
yet  a  strange  impression  upon  the  mind,  from 
we  know  not  what  springs,  and  by  we  know  not 
what  power,  shall  ovorule  us  to  go  this  way; 
and  it  shall  afterwards  appear,  that  had  we  gone 
ihaX  way  wMoh  we  should  have  gone,  and  even 
to  our  owiT  imagination  ought  to  nave  gone,  we 
should  have  been  ruined  end  lost.  Upon  these,  snd 
many  like  reflections,  I  afterwards  made  it  a  cer- 
tain rule  with  me,  that  whenever  I  found  those 
secret  hints  or  pressings  of  my  mind,  to  doing  or 
not  doing  anyuiing  that  piissented,  or  to  going 
this  way  or  that  way,  I  never  fidled  to  obey  the 
secret  dictate ;  though  I  knew  no  other  reajson  for 
it  than  that  sach  a  pressure  or  such  a  hint  hung 
upon  my  mind.  I  could  give  many  examples  of 
the  sueoess  of  this  conduct  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  bat  more  espeoiaDy  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
inhabiting  this  unhappy  island;  besides  many 
occasions  whicn  it  is  very  likely.  I  might  have 
taken  notice  of,  if  I  had  seen  with  the  same  eyra 
then,  that  I  saw  with  now:  but  it  is  never  too 
late  to  be  wise;  and  I  cannot  but  advise  all  con- 
sidering men,  whose  lives  ai*e  attended  with  such 
extraordinary  incidents  as  mine,  or  even  though 
not  so  extraordinary,  not  to  slight  such  secret 
intimations  of  Providence,  let  them  come  from 
what  invisible  intelligence  they  will,  that  I  duill 
not  discuss,  and  perhaps  cannot  account  for;  but 
eertainly  tney  are  a  proof  of  the  converse  of 
spirits,  and  the  secret  •communication  between 
those  embodied  and  those  unembodied ;  and  such 
a  proof  as  can  never  be  withstood.  Of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  give  some  very  remarkable 
instances  in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  residence 
in  this  dismal  place. 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think  strange 
if  I  confess  that  these  anxieties,  these  constant 
dangers  I  lived  in,  and  the  concern  thajt  was  now 
upon  me,  put  an  end  to  all  invention,  and  to  all 
the  contrivances  that  I  had  laid  for  my  future  ac- 
commodations and  conveniences.  I  Irnd  the  care 
of  my  safety  more  now  upon  my  hands  than  that 
of  my  food.  I  cared  not  to  drive  a  nail,  or  chop 
a  stick  of  wood  now,  for  fear  the  noise  I  should 
make  should  be  heard;  much  less  would  I  fire  a 
gun,  for  ^e  same  reason ;  and  above  all,  I  was 
intolerably  uneasy  at  making  any  fire,  lest  the 
smoke,  which  is  visible  at  a  great  distance  in  the 
day,  diould  betray  me;  and  for  this  reason  I 
removed  that  part  of  mv  business  whicli  required 
fire,  such  as  burning  of  pots  and  pipes,  Ac,  into 
my  new  apartment  in  the  woods,  where,  after  I 
had  been  some  time,  I  found,  to  my  unspeakable 
consolation,  a  mere  natural  cave  in  the  earth, 


which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and  where,  I  dan  say. 
no  savage,  had  he  been  at  the  mouth  of  it,  would 
be  so  hardy  as  to  venture  in,  nor  indeed,  would 
any  man  else;  but  one  who,  like  me^  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  a  safe  zetraat 

The  mouth  of  this  hollow  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
great  rock,  where  by  mere  accident  (I  would  say, 
u  I  did  not  see  abundant  reason  to  ascribe  all  such 
things  now  to  Providence)  I  was  cutting  down 
some  thick  branches  of  trees  to  make  charcoal; 
and,  before  I  go  on,  I  must  observe  the  reason  of 
my  making  tms  charcoal,  which  was  thus : 

I  was  anaid  of  making  a  smoke  about  my  habi- 
tation, as  I  said  before;  and  yet  I  could  not  live 
there  without  baking  my  bread,  cooking  my  meat, 
Ac,  so  I  contrived  to  bum  some  wood  here,  as  I 
had  seen  done  in  England,  under  torf,  till  it 
became  chark  or  dry  coal ;  and  then  putting  the 
fire  out,  I  preserved  the  coal  to  carry  home,  and 
perform  the  other  services  which  fhre  was  want- 
ing for,  without  danger  of  smoke. 

J9ut  this  is  by  the  by:  while  I  was  catting  down 
some  wood  here,  I  perceived  that  behind  a  "vcrj 
thick  branch  of  low  brushwood,  or  underwood, 
there  was  a  kind  of  hollow  place ;  I  was  carious 
to  look  into  it:  and  getting  with  dilBcalty  into  the 
mouth  of  it,  I  found  it  was  pretty  large ;  that  is 
to  say,  sufficient  for  me  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and 
perhaps  another  with  me ;  but  I  must  confess  to 

Jrou  I  made  more  haste  out  than  I  did  in,  when 
coking  farther  into  the  place,  and  which  was 
perfectly  dark,  I  saw  two  broad  shining  eyes  of 
some  creature,  whether  devil  or  man  I  knew  not, 
which  twinkled  like  two  stars,  the  dim  light  from 
the  cavers  mouth  shining  directly  in  and  making 
the  refiection. 

However,  after  some  pause,  I  recovered  myself, 
and  began  to  call  myseU  a  thousand  fools,  and 
tell  myself,  that  he  that  was  afraid  to  see  the 
Devil  was  not  fit  to  live  twenty  years  in  an  island 
all  alone ;  and  that  I  durst  to  believe  there  was 
nothing  in  this  cave  that  was  more  frightful  than 
myself.  Upon  this,  plucking  up  my  courage,  I 
took  up  a  gi'eat  fireDrand,  and  in  I  rushed  again, 
with  tne  stick  flaming  in  my  hand;  I  had  not 
gone  three  steps  in.  but  I  was  almost  as  much 
nrighted  as  I  was  oefore;  for  I  heard  a  very 
loud  sigh,  like  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  broken  noise,  as  if  ox  words  half 
expressed,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  again:  I  stepped 
back,  and  was  indeed  struck  with  such  a  surprise, 
that  it  put  me  into  a  cold  sweat;  and  if  I  had  had 
a  hat  on  my  head,  I  will  not  answer  for  it,  that 
my  hair  xmght  not  have  lifted  it  off.  Bot  still 
plucldng  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  ooold,  and 
encouraging  myseu  a  little  with  considering  that 
the  power  and  presence  of  God  was  everywhere, 
and  was  able  to  protect  me;  upon  this  I  stuped 
forward  again,  and  by  the  light  of  the  firebrand, 
holding  it  up  a  little  over  my  head,  I  saw  Iving 
on  the  ground  a  most  monstrous  frightful  old  he- 
goat;  jttst  making  his  will,  as  we  say,  and  gasping 
for  life,  and  dying  indeed  of  mere  old  age. 

I  stirred  him  a  little  to  see  if  I  oould  get  him 
out,  and  he  essayed  to  get  up,  but  was  not  able 
to  raise  himself;  and  I  thought  with  myself,  he 
might  even  lie  there ;  for  if  he  had  fritted  me 
so,  he  would  certainlv  fright  any  of  the  savages, 
if  any  of  them  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  oome  ia 
there  while  he  had  any  liie  in  him. 

I  was  now  recovered  from  my  sunnise,  and 
began  to  look  round  me,  when  I  found  the  cave 
was  but  very  small,  that  is  to  say,  it  might  be 
about  twelve  feet  over,  but  in  no  manner  of 
shape,  either  rouod  nor  square,  no  hands  having 
ever  been  employed  in  making  it  but  ^ose  m 
mere  Nature :  I  observed  also  that  there  was  a 
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place  at  the  farther  side  of  it  that  went  in  further, 
but  was  so  low  that  it  required  me  to  creep  upon 
my  hands  and  knees  to  go  into  it,  and  whither  it 
went  I  knew  not;  so  haying  no  candle,  I  gave  it 
over  for  that  time;  but  resolved  to  come  again 
the  next  dav.  provided  with  candles  and  a  tinder^ 
box,  which  1  had  made  of  the  lock  of  one  of  the 
muskets,  with  some  wild-fire  in  the  pan. 

Accoraingly,  the  next  day  I  came  provided 
trith  six  large  candles  of  my  own  making;  for  I 
made  very  good  candles  now  of  goat*8  tallow; 
and  going  into  this  low  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
creep  upon  all  fours,  as  I  have  said,  almost  ton 
yardis ;  which^  bv  the  wav,  I  thought  was  a  ven- 
ture bold  enough,  considerring  that  I  knew  not 
how  far  it  might  go,  nor  what  was  beyond  it 
When  I  was  got  through  the  strait,  I  found  the 
roof  rose  higher  up,  I  believe  near  twenty  feet; 
but  never  was  such  a  glorious  sif  ht  seen  in  the 
island,  I  dare  say,  as  it  was,  to  Took  round  the 
sides  and  roof  of  this  vault  or  cave;  the  wall 
reflected  a  hundred  thousand  lights  to  me  from 
my  two  candles ;  what  it  was  in  the  rock,  whether 
diamonds,  or  any  other  precious  stones,  or  gold, 
which  I  rather  supposed  it  to  be,  I  knew  not 

The  place  I  was  in  was  a  most  delightful 
cavity  or  grotto  of  its  kind,  as  could  be  expected. 
thott^  perfectly  dark;  the  floor  was  dry  ana 
level,  and  had  a  sort  of  small  loose  gravel  upon 
it,  so  that  there  was  no  nauseous  or  venomous 
oeature  to  be  seen,  neither  was  there  any  damp 
cr  wet  on  the  sides  or  roof:  the  only  difficulty 
in  it  was  the  entrance,  which  however,  as  it  was 
a  place  of  security,  and  such  a  retreat  as  I  wanted, 
I  thought  that  was  a  convenience ;  so  that  I  was 
reaQy  rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  and  resolved, 
without  any  delay,  to  bring  some  of  those  things 
which  I  was  most  anxious  about,  to  this  place ; 
particularly,  I  resolved  to  bring  hither  my  maga- 
zine of  powder,  and  aU  my  6i>are  arms,  viz.  two 
'  fowling-pieces,  for  I  had  uiree  in  all ;  and  three 
muskete,  for  of  them  I  had  eight  in  all ;  so  I  kept 
at  my  castle  only  five,  which  stood  ready  mounted, 
like  pieces  of  cannon,  on  my  outmost  fence,  and 
were  ready  also  to  take  out  upon  any  expedition. 

Upon  this  occasion  of  removing  my  ammuni- 
ilon,  I  took  occasion  to  open  the  barrel  of  powder 
which  I  took  iip  out  of  the  sea,  and  which  had 
been  wet;  and  I  found  that  the  water  had  pene- 
trated about  three  or  four  inches  into  the  powder 
4>n  every  side,  which  caking  and  growing  hai^ 
had  preserved  the  inside  like  a  kernel  in  a  shell ; 

00  that  I  had  near  sixty  pounds  of  very  good 
powder  in  the  centre  of  the  cask,  and  this  was  a 
very  agreeable  discovery  to  me  at  that  time ;  so 

1  carried  aH  away  thither,  never  keeping  above 
two  or  three  pounds  of  powder  with  me  in  my 
castle,  fcnr  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any  kind :  I  also 
carried  thither  all  the  lead  I  had  left  for  bullets. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  ancient 
giants,  which  were  said  to  live  in  caves  and 
holes  in  the  rocks,  where  none  could  come  at 
them ;  for  I  persuaded  myself,  while  I  was  here, 
if  five  hundred  savages  were  to  hunt  me,  they 
could  never  find  me  out;  or  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  venture  to  attack  me  here. 

The  old  goat  who  I  found  expiring,  died  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  next  day  after  I  made 
this  discQjrery ;  and  I  found  it  much  easier  to  dig 
a  great  hole  there,  an'd  throw  him  in  and  cover 
him  with  earth,  tnan  to  drag  him  out;  so  I  in- 
terred him  there,  to  prevent  offence  to  my  nose. 

I  was  now  in  my  twenty-third  year  of  resi- 
dence in  this  island,  and  was  so  naturalized  to 
the  place,  and  to  the  manner  of  living,  that  could 
I  have  but  enjoyed  the  certainty  that  no  savages 
Would  come  to  the  place  to  disturb  me,  I  could 


have  been  content  to  have  capitulated  for  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  mv  time  there,  even  to  the  last 
moment,  till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  like  the 
old  goat  in  the  cave.  I  hod  also  arrived  to  some 
little  diversions  and  amusements,  which  made  the 
time  pass  more  pleasantly  with  me  a  great  deal 
than  it  did  before ;  as  first,  I  had  taught  my  Poll, 
as  I  noted  before,  to  speak;  and  he  did  it  so 
famiHarly,  and  talked  so  articulately  and  plain, 
that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me;  and  he  lived 
with  me  no  less  than  six-and-twenty  yean :  how 
long  he  might  live  afterwairds  I  kziow  not,  though 
I  know  that  they  have  a  notion  in  the  Brazils 
that  they  live  a  hundred  years;  perhaps  poor 
Poll  may  be  alive  there  still,  calling  after  poor 
Robin  Crusoe,  to  this  da^.  I  wish  no  Englishman 
the  ill  luck  to  come  there  and  hear  him;  but  if 
he  did,  he  would  certainly  believe  it  was  the  dcviL 
My  dog  was  a  very  pleasant  and  loving  com- 
panion to  me  for  no  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
my  time,  and  then  died  of  mere  old  age ;  as  for 
my  cats,  they  multiplied,  as  I  have  observed,  to 
that  degree,  that  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  several 
of  them  at  first,  to  keep  them  from  devouring  me 
and  all  I  had;  but  at  length,  when  the  two  old 
ones  I  brought  with  me  were  gone,  and  after  some 
time  continually  driving  them  from  me,  and  let- 
ting them  have  no  provision  with  me,  they  aU 
ran  wild  into  the  woods,  except  two  or  three 
favourites,  which  I  kept  tame,  and  whose  young, 
when  they  had  any,  I  always  drowned;  and 
these  were  part  of  mv  family.  Besides  these,  I 
always  kept  two  or  three  household  kids  about 
me,  who  I  taught  to  feed  out  of  mv  hand;  and 
I  had  two  more  parrots,  which  talkea  pretty  weU, 
and  would  aU  call  Bobin  Crusoe;  but  none  like 
my  first ;  nor  indeedL  did  I  take  the  jpains  with 
any  of  them  that  I  had  done  with  him.  I  had 
also  several  tame  sea-fowls,  whose  names  I  knew 
not,  that  I  caught  upon  the  shore,  and  cut  their 
wings ;  and  the  little  stakes  which  I  had  planted 
before  my  castle  wall  being  now  grown  up  to  a 
good  thi^  grove,  these  fowls  all  lived  among 
these  low  trees,  and  bred  there,  which  was  very 
agreeable  to  me;  so  that,  as  I  said  above,  i 
begui  to  be  very  well  contented  with  the  life  I 
led,  if  it  might  nave  but  been  secured  from  the 
dreaa^  of  the  savages. 

But  it  was  othoi-wise  directed ;  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  all  people  who  shall  meet  with  my 
story,  to  make  this  just  observation  from  it,  viz. 
How  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  the 
evil  which  in  itself  we  seek  most  to  shun,  and 
which  when  we  are  fallen  into  it  is  the  most 
dreadful  to  us,  is  oftentimes  the  very  means  or 
door  of  our  deliverance,  by  which  alone  we  can 
be  raised  again  from  the  affliction  we  are  fallen 
into.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  this  in  the 
course  of  my  unaccountable  life ;  but  in  nothing 
was  it  more  particularly  remarkable,  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  last  years  erf  solitary  resi- 
dence in  this  island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  as  I  said 
above,  in  my  twenty-third  jear;  and  this  being 
the  southern  solstice^  for  winter  I  cannot  call  it, 
was  the  particular  time  of  my  harvest,  and  re- 
quired my  being  pretty  much  abroad  in  the  fields; 
when  going  out  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  even 
before  it  was  thorough  daylight,  I  was  surprised 
^th  seeing  a  light  of  some  fire  upon  the  shore, 
at  a  distance  from  me,  of  about  two  miles  towards 
the  end  of  the  island,  where  J  had  observed  some 
savages  had  been  as  before ;  but  not  on  the  other 
side;  but  to  my  great  affliction,  it  wafl  on  my 
side  of  the  island. 

I  was  indeed  terribly  surprised  at  the  sight, 
and  stopped  short  within  my  grove,  not  daring 
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to  go  out,  lest  I  might  be  surprised;  aud  yet  I 
liad  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  apprehen- 
ftions  I  hod  that  if  these  savages,  in  rambling 
over  the  island,  shquld  find  my  com  standing  or 
cut,  or  any  of  my  works  and  improvements,  they 
would  immediately  conclude  that  there  were 
people  in  the  place,  and  would  then  never  give 
over  tiU  tixey  had  found  me  out  In  this  ex- 
tremity I  went  back  directly  to  my  castle,  pulled 
up  the  ladder  after  me,  and  made  all  things  with- 
out look  as  wild  and  natuiul  as  I  could. 

Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  putting  myself 
in  a  posture  ox  defence ;  I  loaded  ail  my  cannon, 
OS  I  called  them;  that  is  to  say,  my  muskets, 
which  were  mounted  upon  my  new  fortification, 
and  all  my  pistols,  and  i-esolved  to  defend  myself 
to  the  last  gasp,  not  forgetting  seriously  to  com- 
mend myself  to  the  divine  rarotoction,  and 
earnestly  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians;  and  in  this  posture 
I  continued  about  two  hours,  but  began  to  be 
mighty  impatient  for  intelligence  abroad,  for  I 
had  no  si>ies  to  send  out 

After  sitting  a  while  longer,  and  muniag  what 
I  should  do  in  this  case,  I  was  not  able  to  bear 
sitting  in  ignorance  any  lon^r;  so  setting  up 
my  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  hiU,  where  there  was 
a  flat  place,  as  I  observed  before,  and  then  pulling 
the  ladder  up  after  me.  I  set  it  up  again,  and 
mounted  to  the  top  of  tne  hill ;  and  puQing  out 
ray  perspective  glass,  which  I  had  taken  on 
purpose,  I  laid  me  down  fiat  on  my  belly  on  the 
ground,  and  began  to  look  for  the  place ;  I  pre- 
sently found  there  were  no  less  than  nine  naked 
savages,  sitting  round  a  small  fire  they  had  made, 
not  to  warm  them,  for  they  had  no  need  of  that, 
the  weather  being  extremely  hot ;  but,  as  I  sup- 
posed, to  dress  some  of  their  barbarous  diet  of 
human  flesh,  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
whether  alive  or  dead  I  could  not  know. 

They  had  two  canoes  with  them,  which  they 
had  hauled  up  upon  the  shore;  and  as  it  was 
then  tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed  to  me  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  flood  to  go  away  a^^aiu.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  what  confusion  this  sight  put 
me  into,  especiallv  seeing  them  come  on  mv  side 
of  the  island^  and  so  near  me  too ;  but  when  I 
observed  their  coming  must  be  always  with  the 
current  of  the  ebb,  I  began  afterwards  to  be  more 
sedate  in  my  mind,  being  satisfied  that  I  might 

§0  abroad  with  safety  all  the  time  of  the  tide  of 
ood,  if  they  were  not  on  shore  before:  and 
having  made  this  observation,  I  went  abroad 
about  my  harvest  work  with  the  more  com- 
posure. 

As  I  expected,  so  it  proved;  for  as  soon  as 
the  tido  made  to  the  westward,  I  saw  them  all 
take  boat,  and  row  (or  paddle,  as  wo  call  it)  all 
away :  I  should  have  ouscrveo,  that  for  an  hour 
and  more  before  tboy  went  off,  thoy  went  to  danc- 
ing, and  I  could  easily  discern  their  postures  and 
gestures  by  my  glasses :  I  could  not  perceive,  bv 
my  nicest  obseryation,  but  that  they  were  stark 
naked,  and  had  not  the  least  covering  upon 
them;  but  whether  they  wore  men  or  women, 
that  I  could  not  distinguish. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  them  shipped  and  gone,  I 
took  two  guns  upon  my  shoulders,  and  two 
pistols  at  my  girdle,  and  my  great  sword  by  my 
side,  without  a  scabbard,  and  with  all  the  speed 
I  was  able  to  make,  I  went  away  to  the  hill 
whore  I  had  discovered  the  fh'st  appearance  of 
all ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  thither,  which  was  not 
less  than  two  hours,  (for  I  could  not  go  apace, 
being  so  loaden  with  arms  as  I  was,)  I  perceived 
there  had  been  three  canoes  more  of  savages  on 
that  place ;  and  looking  out  farther,  I  saw  they 


were  all  at  sea  together,  making  over  for  th* 
main. 

This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially 
when  going  down  to  the  ^ore,  I  could  see  the 
marks  of  horror  which  the  dismal  work  they 
had  been  about  had  left  behind  it  viz.  the  blood, 
the  bones,  and  i>art  of  the  flesh  ot  human  bodies, 
eaten  and  devoured  by  those  wretehes,  with 
merriment  and  sport  I  was  so  filled  with  in- 
dignation at  the  sight,  that  I  began  now  to  pre- 
meditate the  destruction  of  the  next  that  I  saw 
there,  let  them  be  who  or  how  many  soever. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  visits  which 
they  thus  make  to  this  island  are  not  very 
frequent ;  for  it  was  above  fifteen  months  before 
any  more  of  them  came  on  shore  there  again; 
that  is  to  say,  I  neither  saw  them,  or  any  foot- 
steps or  signals  of  them,  in  all  that  time ;  for  as 
to  the  rainy  seasons,  then  they  are  sure  not  to 
come  abroad,  at  least  not  so  far;  yet  all  this 
while  I  Uvea  uncomfortably,  by  reason  of  the 
constant  apprehensions  I  was  in  of  their  coming 
upon  me  by  surprise;  from  whence  I  observe, 
that  the  expectation  of  evil  is  more  bitter  than 
the  suffering,  especially  if  there  is  no  room  to 
shake  off  that  expectation,  or  those  apprehensions. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  in  the  murdering, 
humour ;  and  took  up  most  of  my  hours,  which 
should  have  been  better  employeo,  in  contriving 
how  to  circumvent  and  fall  upon  them,  the  very 
next  time  I  should  see  them ;  especially  if  they 
should  be  divided,  as  they  were  the  last  time, 
into  two  parties ;  nor  did  I  consider  at  all,  that 
if  I  killed  one  party,  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen,  I 
was  still  the  next  day,  or  week,  or  month,  to 
kill  another,  and  so  another,  even  ad  infiiuUmif 
till  I  should  be  at  length  no  less  a  murderer 
th{^n  they  were  in  being  man-eaters;  and  perhaps 
much  more  so. 

I  spent  my  days  now  in  great  pexplexify  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  expecting  that  I  should  one 
day  or  other  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  merci- 
less creatures ;  and  if  I  did  at  any  time  venture 
abroad,  it  was  not  without  loo^g  round  me 
with  the  greatest  care  and  caution  imaginable ; 
and  now  I  found,  to  mv  great  comfort,  how 
happy  it  was  that  I  provided  for  a  tame  fiock  or 
herd  of  goate ;  for  I  durst  not,  upon  any  account, 
fire  my  gun,  especially  near  that  side  of  tibo 
island  where  they  usually  came,  lest  I  should 
alarm  the  savages ;  and  if  they  had  fled  from  me 
now,  I  was  sure  to  have  them  come  back  again, 
-with  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  canoes  with 
them,  in  a  few  days,  and  then  I  knew  what  to 
expect 

However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three  months 
more,  before  I  ever  saw  any  more  of  the  savages, 
and  then  I  found  them  again,  as  I  shall  soon 
observe.  It  is  true,  they  might  have  been  there 
once  or  twice ;  but  either  they  made  no  stay,  or 
at  least  I  did  not  hear  them ;  but  in  the  month 
of  May,  as  near  as  I  could  calculate,  and  in  my 
four-and-twentieih  year,  I  had  a  very  strange 
encounter  with  them,  of  which  in  ite  place. 

The  perturbation  of  mv  mind,  during  thia. 
flfteen  or  sixteen  months  interval,  was  very 
great ;  I  slept  unquiet,  dreamed  always  frightful 
di-eams,  and  often  started  out  of  my  sleep  m  thot 
night:  in  the  day,  great  troubles  overwhelmed 
my  mind,  and  in  the  night  I  dreamed  often  of 
killing  the  savages,  and  of  the  reasons  why  I 
might  justify  the  doin^  of  it:  but  to  waive  ali 
this  for  a  while,  it  was  m  the  middle  of  Hay,  on 
the  sixteenth  day,  I  think,  as  well  as  mv  poor 
wooden  calendar  would  reckon ;  for  I  marked  aJl 
upon  the  jwst  stiU ;  I  say,  it  was  the  sixteenth 
of  May,  that  it  blow  a  very  great  storm  of  wind 
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all  day,  with  a  great  deal  of  lightning  and 
thunder,  and  a  very  foul  night  it  was  after  it : 
I  know  not  what  was  the  particular  occasion  of 
it,  but  as  I  was  reading  in  the  Bible,  and  taken 
up  with  Tery  serious  thoughts  about  my  present 
condition,  I  was  surprised  with  the  noise  of  a 
gun,  as  I  thought,  fired  at  sea. 

This  was  to  be  sure  a  surprise  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  any  I  had  met  with  before ; 
for  the  notions  this  put  into  my  thoughts  were 
quite  of  another  kmd.  I  started  up  in  the 
greatest  haste  imaginable,  and  in  a  trice  clapped 
my  ladder  to  the  middle  place  of  the  rock,  and 
pulled  it  after  me,  and,  mounting  it  the  second 
time,  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  the  very  moment 
that  a  flash  of  fire  bid  me  listen  for  a  second 
grm,  which  accordingly,  in  about  half  a  minute, 
1  heard,  and  by  the  sound,  knew  that  it  was 
from  that  part  of  the  sea  where  I  was  driven 
down  the  current  in  m^  boat. 

I  immediately  considered  that  this  must  be 
some  ship  in  distress,  and  that  they  had  some 
comrade,  or  some  other  ship  in  company,  and 
fired  these  guns  for  signals  of  distress,  and  to 
obtain  help :  I  had  this  presence  of  mind,  at  that 
ndaute^  to  think  that  though  I  could  not  help 
them,  it  might  be  they  might  help  me ;  so  I 
brought  together  all  the  dry  wood  I  could  get  at 
hand,  and  making  a  good  handsome  pile,  I  set  it 
on  fire  upon  the  hill ;  the  wood  was  dry,  and 
blazed  freelv;  and  though  the  wind  blew  very 
hard,  yet  it  Dumt  fairly  out ;  that  I  was  certain, 
if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship,  they  must 
needs  see  it,  and  no  doubt  they  did ;  for  as  soon 
as  ever  my  fire  blazed  up  I  heard  another  gun, 
and  after  that  several  others,  all  from  the  same 
quarter.  I  plied  my  fire  all  night  long,  till  daj 
oroke ;  and  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  air 
cleared  up,  I  saw  something  at  a  neat  distance 
at  se&  full  east  of  the  island,  whether  a  sail  or  a 
hull  I  could  not  distinguish,  no  not  with  my 
glasses,  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the 
weather  was  still  something  hazy  also; 'at  least 
it  was  so  out  at  sea. 

I  looked  frequentiy  at  it  all  that  day,  and  soon 
perceived  that  it  did  not  move ;  so  I  presently 
concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at  an  anchor ;  and 
being  eager,  ^rou  may  be  sure,  to  be  satisfied,  I 
took  xay^  gun  in  my^  hand,  and  ran  towards  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  to  the  rocks  where  I 
had  formerly  been  carried  away  with  the  current ; 
and  getting  up  there,  the  weather  by  this  time 
being  perfectly  clear,  I  could  plainly  see,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  the  wreck  of  a  ship  cast  away  in 
the  night  upon  those  concealed  rocks  which  I 
found  when  I  was  out  in  my  be  at ;  and  which 
rocks,  as  they  checked  the  violence  of  the  stream, 
and  made  a  kind  of  counter-stream  or  eddy,  were 
the  occasion  of  my  recovering  from  the  most  des- 
perate, hopeless  condition  that  ever  I  had  been 
m  in  all  my  life. 

Thus  wnat  is  one  man*s  safety  is  another 
man's  destruction ;  for  it  seems  these  men,  who- 
ever they  were,  being  out  of  theu*  knowledge, 
and  the  rocks  being  wholly  under  water,  had 
been  driven  upon  uem  in  the  night,  the  wind 
blowing  hard  at  E.  and  E.N.E.  Had  they  seen 
the  island,  as  I  must  necessarily  suppose  they 
did  not,  they  must,  as  I  thought,  have  en- 
deavoured to  have  saved  themselves  on  shore 
by  the  help  of  their  boat;  but  their  firing  of 
guns  for  help,  especially  when  they  saw,  as  I 
imagined,  my  fire,  filled  me  with  many  thoughts : 
First,  I  imagined  that  upon  seeing  my  lights  they 
might  have  put  themselves  into  their  boat,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  shore ;  but  that  the  sea 
going  very  high,  they  might  have  been  cast 


away ;  other  times  I  imagined  that  they  might 
have  lost  their  boat  before,  as  might  be  the  case 
many  ways ;  as  particularly,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  sea  upon  their  ship,  which  manv  times  obliges 
men  to  stave,  or  take  in  pieces,  their  boat,  and 
sometimes  to  throw  it  overboard  with  their  own 
hands:  other  times  I  imagined  they  had  some 
other  ship  or  ships  in  company,  who,  upon  the 
signals  of  distress  they  had  made,  had  taken 
them  up  and  carried  them  ofF;  other  whiles  I 
fancied  they  were  all  gone  off  to  sea  in  their 
boat,  and  being  hurried  away  by  ^e  current 
that  I  had  been  formerly  in,  were  carried  out 
into  the  great  ocean,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  misery  and  perishing;  and  that  perhaps 
they  might  by  this  time  think  of  starving,  and 
of  being  in  a  condition  to  eat  one  another. 

As  all  these  were  but  conjeotm^es  at  best,  so  in 
the  condition  I  was  in,  I  could  do  no  more  than 
look  on  upon  the  misery  of  the  poor  men,  and 
pity  them,  which  had  still  this  good  effect  on 
my  side,  tnat  it  gave  me  more  and  more  cause  to 
give  thanks  to  God,  who  had  so  happily  and 
comfortably  provided  for  me  in  my  desolate  con- 
dition ;  and  that  of  two  ships*  companies  who 
were  now  castaway  upon  this  part  of  the  world, 
not  one  life  should  be  spared  but  mine :  I  learned 
here  again  to  observe,  that  it  is  veiy  rare  that 
the  providence  of  God  casts  us  into  any  condition 
of  hfe  so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great,  but  we 
may  see  something  or  other  to  be  thdnkf ul  for, 
and  may  see  othera  in  worse  circumstanoes  than 
our  own. 

Such  certainly  was  the  ease  of  these  men,  of 
whom  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  room  to  sup- 
pose any  of  them  were  saved;  nothing  could 
make  it  rational  so  much  as  to  wish  or  expect 
that  they  did  not  all  perish  there,  except  the 
possibilif^  only  of  their  being  tiJcen  up  by  an- 
other ship  in  company ;  and  this  was  but  mere 
possibility  indeed;  for  I  saw  not  the  least  signal 
or  appearance  of  any  such  thing. 

I  cannot  explain,  by  any  possible  energy  of 
words,  what  a  strange  longing  or  hankering  of 
desires  I  felt  in  my  soul  upon  this  sight ;  break- 
ing out  sometimes  thus ;  ^O  that  there  had  been 
but  one  or  two ;  nay,  or  but  one  soul  saved  out 
of  this  ship,  tc^  have  escaped  to  me,  that  I  might ' 
but  have  had  one  compamon,  one  f  eHow-oreature 
to  have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  have  conversed 
with!*  In  all  the  time  of  my  solitary  life,  I 
never  felt  so  earnest,  so  strong  a  desire  after  the 
society  of  my  fellow-oreatu^  or  so  deep  a 
resret  at  the  want  of  it. 

There  are  some  secret  moving  springs  in  the 
affectioiuai,  which  when  they  are  set  a  going  by 
some  object  in  view,  or  be  it  some  object,  thougn 
not  in  view,  yet  rendered  present  to  the  mind  by 
the  power  01  imagination,  that  motion  carries 
out  ue  soul  by  its  impetuosity  to  such  violent, 
ea^r  embracings  of  the  object^  that  the  absence 
of  it  is  insupportable. 

Such  were  these  earnest  wishings  that  but  one 
man  had  been  saved!  *0  that  it  had  been  but 
one!*  I  believe  I  repeated  the  words,  *0  that  it 
had  been  but  one!*  a  thousand  times;  and  the 
desires  were  so  moved  by  it,  that  when  I  spoke 
the  words  my  hands  would  clinch  together,  and 
my  fingers  would  press  the  palms  of  my  hands, 
that  if  I  had  had  any  soft  thing  in  my  hand  it 
would  have  crushed  it  involimtarily ;  and  my 
teeth  in  my  head  would  strike  together,  and  set 
agldnst  one  another  so  strong,  that  for  some  time 
I  could  not  part  them  again. 

Let  the  naturalists  esrolain  these  things,  and 
the  reason  and  maimer  of  them ;  all  I  can  say  to 
them  is,  to  describe  the  fact,  which  was  eveni 
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4ni]prisin|;  to  me^  when  I  found  it,  though  I  know 
not  from  what  it  should  proceed;  it  wm  doabt- 
lesB  the  effect  of  ardent  wuhee.  and  of  strong 
idaM  formed  in  my  mznd,  realismg  the  comfort 
which  the  conversation  of  one  of  my  feUow- 
'OluiBtianfl  would  lut've  been  to  me. 

But  it  was  not  to  be ;  either  their  fate,  or  mine, 
-or  both,  forbade  it;  for  till  the  last  year  of  my 
being  on  this  island,  I  never  knew  whether  any 
were  saved  out  of  that  ship  or  no ;  and  had  only 
the  affliction,  some  days  after,  to  see  the  corpse 
of  a  dzownea  boy  come  on  shore  at  the  end  of 
the  island  which  was  next  the  shipwreck:  he 
had  no  clothes  on  but  a  seaman^s  waistcoat,  a  pair 
'Of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  Une  linen 
shirt;  but  nothing  to  diiect  me  so  much  as  to 
guess  what  nation  he  was  of :  he  had  nothing  in 
his  po<dcets  but  two  pisoes-of -eight  and  a  tobacco- 
pipe;  the  last  was  to  me  of  ten  times  more  value 
than  the  first 

It  was  now  calm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
venture  out  in  my  boat  to  this  wreck,  not  doubt- 
.  ing  but  I  might  find  something  on  board  that 
misrht  be  usmuI  to  me;  but  that  did  not  alto- 
geuier  press  me  so  much,  as  the  possilnlitv  that 
there  might  be  ^et  some  living  creature  on  board, 
whose  life  I  might  not  only  save,  but  might,  by 
saving  that  life,  comfort  my  own  to  the  last 
degree;  and  this  thought  clung  so  to  my  heart 
^hivt  I  could  not  be  quiet,  ninit  or  day,  but  I 
must  venture  out  in  my  boat  on  board  this  wreck ; 
.and  committing  the  rest  to  Gk>d'8  providence,  I 
thought  the  impression  was  so  strong  upcm  my 
mind,  that  it  could  not  be  resisted,  that  it  must 
•come  from  some  invisible  direction,  and  that  I 
^should  be  wanting  to  myself  if  I  did  not  go. 

Tlndar  the  power  of  this  impression,  I  butened 
back  to  my  castle,  prepared  everytmng  for  my 
voyage,  took  a  quantity  of  bread,  a  great  pot  oil 
fresh  water,  a  compass  to  steer  by.  a  bottle  of 
mm,  for  I  had  stiu  a  great  deal  oi  that  left,  a 
basket  of  raisins ;  and  thus  loading  myself  with 
•everything  necessary,  I  went  down  to  my  boat, 
got  the  water  out  of  her,  and  got  her  afloat, 
loaded  all  my  cargo  in  her,  and  then  went  home 
again  for  more.  If y  second  cargo  was  a  great 
bag  full  of  rice,  the  umbrella  to  set  up  over  my 
head  for  shade,  another  large  pot  fuU  of  fnA. 
water,  and  about  two  dossen  of  my  small  loaves 
or  barley-cakes,  more  than  before,  with  a  bottle 
of  goat's  milk  and  a  cheese;  all  which,  iHth 
great  labour  and  sweaty  I  brought  to  my  boat; 
and  praying  to  Qod  to  direct  mv  voyage,  I  put 
out,  and  rowing  or  paddling  the  canoe  along 
the  shore.  I  came  at  last  to  ue  utmost  point  of 
the  isUna  on  that  side,  viz.  N.E.  And  now  I 
was  to  launch  out  into  the  ocean,  and  either  to 
venture,  or  not  to  venture.  I  looked  on  tihe  rai»d 
currents  which  ran  constantly  on  both  sides  of 
the  islMid  at  a  distance,  and  which  were  very 
terrible  to  me,  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
hazard  I  had  been  in  before,  and  my  heart  b^^n 
to  fail  me;  for  I  foresaw  that  if  I  was  driven  mto 
either  of  those  currents,  I  should  be  carried  a 
vast  way  out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  out  of  my  reach, 
or  sight  of  the  island  again;  and  that  wen,  as 
my  boat  was  but  small,  if  any  little  gale  of  wind 
should  rise,  I  should  be  inevitably  lost 

These  thoughts  so  oppressed  my  mind,  that  I 
began  to  give  over  my  enterprise,  and  having 
hauled  my  boat  into  a  little  creek  on  the  shore,  I 
stepped  out,  and  sat  me  down  upon  a  little  rising 
bit  of  ground,  verv  pensive  and  anxious,  between 
fear  and  desire  about  my  voyage;  when,  as  I 
was  musing;  I  could  perceive  that  the  tide  was 
turned,  and  the  flood  come  on,  upon  which  my 
going  was  for  so  many  hours  impracticable; 


upon  this  presently  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I 
should  go  up  to  the  highest  piece  <A  gpcound  I 
could  find,  and  observe,  if  I  oouM,  how  the  sets 
of  Uie  tide  or  currents  lay  when  the  flood  came 
in,  that  I  might  judge  whether,  if  I  was  driven 
one  way  out,  I  might  not  expect  to  be  driven 
another  way  home,  with  the  same  n^idness  of 
the  currants.  This  thought  was  no  sooner  in 
my  hMd,  but  I  cast  my  eye  upon  a  little  hiU, 
wxdch  sufilciently  overlooked  the  sea  both  ways, 
and  from  whence  I  had  a  dear  view  of  the 
currents,  or  sets  of  the  tide,  and  whidi  way  I 
was  to  guide  myself  in  my  return ;  here  I  found, 
that  as  the  current  of  the  ebb  set  out  close  by  the 
south  point  of  the  island,  so  the  current  of  the 
flood  set  in  close  by  the  snore  of  the  north  side, 
and  that  I  fauad  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  to  the 
north  of  the  island  in  my  return,  and  I  should 
do  well  enough. 

Encouraged  with  this  observation,  I  resolved 
the  next  mominp^,  to  set  out  with  the  first  of  the 
tide;  and  reposmg  myself  for  the  night  in  my 
canoe,  under  the  great  watch-coat  I  mentioned, 
I  launched  out  I  made  first  a  litUfi  out  to  sea, 
full  north,  till  I  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
current,  which  set  eastvnurd.  and  which  carried 
me  at  a  great  rate,  and  yet  aid  not  so  huny  me 
as  the  southern  side  current  had  done  before,  and 
so  as  to  take  from  me  all  government  of  the  boat; 
but  having  a  strong  stemage  with  my  paddle,  I 
went  at  a  great  rate  directly  for  the  wreck,  and 
in  less  than  two  houre  I  came  up  to  it 

It  was  a  dismal  sight  to  look  at:  the  ship, 
which,  by  its  building,  was  Spanish,  stuck  fast 
jammed  m  between  two  rocks ;  all  the  stem  and 
quarter  of  her  ware  beaten  to  pieces  with  the 
sea;  and  as  her  forecastle,  which  stuck  in  the 
rocks,  had  run  on  with  great  violence,  her  main- 
mast and  foremast  were  brought  by  the  board, 
that  is  to  say,  broken  short  o£F ;  but  her  bowsprit 
was  sound,  and  the  head  and  bow  appeared  firm. 
When  I  came  close  to  her,  a  dog  appeared  upon 
her,  who  seeing  me  coming,  yelped,  and  cned; 
and  as  soon  as  I  called  him,  jumped  into  tiie  sea, 
to  come  to  me,  and  I  took  him  into  the  boat,4)ut 
found  him  inmost  dead  for  hunger  and  thirst: 
I  gave  him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  and  he  ate  it 
like  a  ravenous  wolf  that  had  been  starving  a 
fortnight  in  the  snow;  I  then  gave  the  poor 
creature  some  fresh  water,  with  which,  if  I 
would  have  let  him,  he  would  have  burst  himself. 

After  this  I  went  on  board;  but  the  first  sight 
I  met  with  was  two  men  drowned  in  the  cook 
room,  or  forecastle  of  the  ship,  wiUi  tiieir  arms 
fast  about  one  another:  I  concluded,  as  is  indeed 
probable,  that  when  the  ship  struck,  it  being  in 
a  storm,  the  sea  broke  so  high,  and  so  continually 
over  her,  that  the  men  were  not  able  to  bear  it, 
and  were  strangled  with  the  constant  rushing  in 
of  the  water^  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  under 
water.  Besides  the  doe,  there  was  nothing  left 
in  the  ship  that  had  liie^  nor  any  goods,  that  I 
could  see,  but  what  were  spoiled  l^  the  water. 
There  were  some  casks  of  liquor,  whethiM-  wine 
or  Inrandy  I  knew  not,  whidk  lay  lower  in  the 
hold,  and  which,  the  water  being  ebbed  out,  I 
could  see ;  but  they  were  too  big  to  meddle  with. 
I  saw  several  chests,  which  I  believed  belonged 
to  some  of  the  seamen,  and  I  got  two  of  them  into 
the  boat  without  examining  \^at  was  in  them. 

Had  the  stem  of  the  ship  been  fixed,  and  the 
f orepai-t  broken  off,  I  am  persuaded  I  miffht  have 
made  a  good  voyage;  for  by  what  I  round  in 
these  two  chests,  I  had  room  to  suppose  the  ship 
had  a  great  deal  of  wealth  on  boejrd ;  and  if  I 
may  guess  by  the  course  she  steered,  she  must 
have  been  bound  from  Buenos  Ayres^  or  the  Bio 
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da  I»  Plata,  in  the  soutk  put  of  America,  beyond 
ib»  Bnudla,  to  the  Havaona,  in  tke  Onlf  of  Mexico, 
and  so  perhaps  to  Spain.  She  had,  no  donbt,  a 
gfieat  treasure  In  her,  bat  of  no  use,  at  that  time, 
to  anybody;  and  what  beesme  of  the  rest  of  her 
people,  I  Uien  knew  not 

I  f onnd,  besides  these  chestflu  a  litiie  cask  foil 
ol  Hqnor,  of  about  twenty  gallons,  wliich  I  got 
into  my  boat  with  much  diificalty;  there  were 
several  muskets  in  a  cabin,  and  a  gieat  powder- 
horn,  with  about  four  pounds  of  powder  m  it;  as 
for  the  muskets,  I  had  no  occasion  for  them,  so  I 
left  them,  but  took  the  powder-horn.  I  took  a 
flr»«hovel  and  tongs,  which  I  wanted  extremely; 
as  also  two  little  brass  kettles,  a  oonper  pot  to 
make  chocolate,  and  a  gridiron;  and  with  this 
cargo,  and  the  oog,  I  came  away,  the  tide  ban- 
ning to  make  home  again ;  and  &e  same  evenmg, 
about  an  hour  within  night,  I  reached  the  island 
again,  weary  and  fatigued  to  the  last  d^^ree. 

I  reposed  that  night  in  the  boat,  and  in  the 
morning  I  resolved  to  harbour  what  I  had  gotten 
in  my  newcaye,  notto  carry  it  home  to  my  castle. 
After  xeiieshing  myself,  I  ^t  all  my  cargo  on 
shore,  and  began  to  examme  the  particulars. 
The  cask  of  liquor  I  found  to  be  a  kmd  of  mm, 
but  not  such  as  we  had  at  the  BrazUs,  and  in  a 
word,  not  at  all  good;  but  when  I  came  to  open 
the  chests,  I  found  several  things  of  great  use  to 
me:  for  example,  I  found  in  one  a  fine  case  of 
bottles,  of  an  extiawdinary  kind,  and  fUled  with 
cordial  waters,  fine  and  very  good;  the  bottles 
held  about  three  pints  each,  and  were  tipped  with 
silver:  I  found  two  pots  of  yery  good  suocades 
or  sweetmeats,  so  fastened  also  on  the  top,  that 
the  salt  water  nad  not  hurt  them ;  and  two  more 
of  the  same,  which  the  water  had  spoiled:  I 
found  some  very  good  shirts,  which  were  very 
welcome  to  me,  and  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
white  linen  handkerchiefs  and  coloured  neck- 
cloths; the  former  were  also  very  welcome, 
being  exceeding  refreshing  to  wipe  my  face  in  a 
^  hot  day.  Besides  this,  when  I  came  to  the  till 
in  the  chest,  I  found  there  three  great  bags  of 
pieoes-of-eight,  which  held  about  eleven  hundred 
pieces  in  all;  and  in  one  of  them,  wrapped  up  in 
a  paper,  six  donUoons  of  gold,  and  some  small 
bars  or  wedges  of  gold;  I  suppose  they  might 
all  weigh  near  a  pound. 

The  other  chest  I  found  had  some  dothes  in 
it,  but  of  little  value;  but,  by  the  circumstances, 
it  must  have  belonged  to  the  gunner's  mate, 
though  there  was  no  powder  in  it,  but  about  two 
pounds  of  fine  glased  powder,  in  three  small 
flasks^  kept,  I  suppose,  for  charging  their  fowl- 
ing-pieces on  occasion.  Upon  tiie  whole,  I  got 
very  little  by  this  voyage  that  was  of  any  use  to 
me;  for  as  to  the  money,  I  had  no  manner  of 
oecasion  for  it ;  it  was  to  me  as  the  dirt  under 
my  feet;  and  I  would  have  given  it  all  for  three 
or  four  pair  of  English  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  were  things  I  greatly  wanted,  but  had 
not  had  on  my  feet  now  for  many  years:  I  had, 
indeed,  gotten  two  pair  of  shoes  now,  which  1 
took  off  the  feet  of  me  two  drowned  men  whom 
I  saw  in  the  wreck;  and  1  found  two  pair  more 
in  one  of  the  chests,  which  were  very  welcome 
to  me ;  but  they  were  not  like  our  English  shoes, 
either  for  ease  or  service  being  rather  what  we 
call  pumps  than  shoea  I  found  in  this  seaman*s 
■ohest  about  fifty  Dieces-of-<eight  in  rials,  but  no 

Sid;  I  suppose  tnis  belonged  to  a  poorer  man 
ui  the  other,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  some 
officer. 

Well,  however.  I  lugged  this  monev  home  to 
my  cave,  and  laid  it  up^  as  I  had  done  that  before 
which  I  had  brought  from  our  own  ship;  but  it 


was  a  grreat  pity,  as  I  said,  that  the  other  part  of 
this  smp  had  not  conte  to  my  share,  for  I  am 
satisfied  I  mi^ht  have  loaded  my  canoe  several 
times  over  mth  money,  which,  if  I  had  ever 
escaped  to  England,  would  have  lain  here  safe 
enough  till  I  might  have  come  again  and 
fetched  it 

Having  now  brought  aU  my  things  on  shore, 
imd  secured  them.  I  went  back  to  my  boat,*  and 
rowed  or  paddled  ner  along  the  shore,  to  her  old 
harbour,  where  I  laid  her  up,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  my  old  habitation,  where  I  found 
everything  sale  and  quiet;  so  I  began  now  to 
repose  mysell  live  after  my  old  fashion,  and  take 
care  of  my  family  affairs;  and  for  a  while,  I 
lived  easy  enough,  only  that  I  was  more  vi^lant 
than  I  used  to  be,  looked  out  oftener,  and  did  not 
go  abroad  so  much;  and  if  at  any  time  I  did  stir 
with  an^  freedom,  it  was  always  to  the  east  part 
of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied 
the  savages  never  came,  and  where  I  could  go 
without  so  many  precautions,  and  such  a  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  as  I  always  carried  with 
me  if  I  went  the  other  way. 

I  lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years  more ; 
but  my  unhidky  head,  that  was  always  to  let  me 
know  it  was  bom  to  make  my  body  miserable, 
was  all  these  two  years  filled  with  projecte  and 
designs,  how,  if  it  were  possible^  1  might  get 
away  from  this  island ;  for  sometimes  I  was  for 
making  another  voyage  to  the  wreck,  though  my 
reason  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  left  there 
worth  the  hazard  of  my  voyage;  sometimes  for 
a  ramUe  one  ;«ay,  sometimes  another;  and  I 
beUeve  verily,  if  i  had  had  the  boat  that  I  went 
from  Sallee  in,  I  should  have  ventui-ed  to  sea, 
bound  anywhere,  I  knew  not  whither. 

I  have  oeen,  in  all  my  circumstances,  a  memento 
to  those  who  are  touched  with  the  general  plague 
of  mankind,  whence,  for  aught  I  ]^ow,  one-half 
of  their  miseries  flow;  I  mean  that  of  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  station  wherein  Qod  and  nature 
has  placed  them;  for  not  to  look  back  upon  my 
prinutive  condition,  and  the  excellent  advice  of 
my  father,  the  opposition  to  which  was,  as  1  may 
call  it,  my  original  sin;  my  subsequent  mistakes 
of  the  same  kind  had  been  the  means  of  my 
coming  into  this  miserable  condition;  for  had 
that  I^lrovidence,  which  so  happily  had  seated 
me  at  the  Braadls  as  a  planter,  blessed  me  with 
confined  desires,  and  I  could  have  been  contented 
to  have  gone  on  gradually,  I  might  have  been, 
by  this  time,  I  mean  in  the  time  of  my  being  in 
this  island,  one  of  the  most  considerable  planters 
in  the  Brasils;  nay,  I  am  persuaded,  that  by  the 
improvemente  I  had  made  in  that  little  time  I 
lived  there,  and  the  increase  I  should  probably 
have  made  if  I  had  stayed,  I  might  have  been 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  moidores;  and  what 
business  had  1  to  leave  a  settied  fortune,  a  well- 
stocked  plantation,  improving  and  increasing, 
to  turn  supercargo  to  Guinea,  to  fetch  Negroes, 
when  patience  and  time  would  have  so  increased 
our  stock  at  home,  that  we  could  have  bought 
them  at  our  own  door,  from  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  f  eteh  them ;  and  though  it  had  cost  us 
something  more,  yet  the  difference  of  that  price 
was  by  no  means  worth  saving  at  so  great  a 
hazard. 

But  as  this  is  ordinarily  the  fate  of  young 
heads,  so  reflection  upon  the  folly  of  it  is  as 
commonly  the  exercise  of  more  years^  or  of  the 
dear-bought  experience  of  time ;  and  so  it  was  with 
me  now ;  and  yet  so  deep  had  the  mistake  taken 
root  in  my  temper,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself 
in  my  station,  but  was  continually  poring  upon 
the  means  ana  possibility  of  my  escape  ftam.  this 
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place ;  uid  that  I  may,  with  the  greater  pleasure 
to  the  reader,  bring  on  the  remaining  part  of  my 
story,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some 
account  of  my  first  conceptions  on  the  subject  of 
this  f oolii^  scheme  for  my  escape ;  and  how,  and 
upon  what  foundation  I  acted. 

I  am  now  to  be  supposed  retired  into  my 
castle,  after  my  late  voyage  to  the  wreck,  my 
frigate  laid  up  and  secured  under  water,  as  usual, 
and  my  condition  restored  to  what  it  was  before ; 
I  had  more  wealth,  indeed,  than  I  had  before, 
but  was  not  at  all  the  richer;  for  I  had  no  more 
use  for  it,  Uian  the  Indians  of  Peru  had  before  the 
Spaniards  came  there. 

It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy  season  in 
March,  the  foui^«nd-twentieth  year  of  my  first 
setting  foot  in  this  island  of  solitariness ;  I  was 
lying  in  my  bed,  or  hammock,  awake,  very  well 
in  health,  liad  no  pain,  no  distemper,  no  uneasi- 
ness ci  body,  nor  any  uneasiness  of  mind,  more 
than  ordinary ;  but  could  by  no  means  close  mv 
e^es,  that  is,  so  as  to  sleep:  no,  not  a  wink  all 
night  lon^,  otherwise  than  as  follows : 

It  is  as  impossible  as  needless  to  set  down  the 
Innumerable  crowd  of  thoughts  that  whirled 
through  that  great  thorougmaie  of  the  brain, 
the  memory,  in  this  night*s  time :  I  ran  over  the 
whole  history  of  my  life  in  miniature,  or  by 
abridgment,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  my  coming  to 
this  island ;  and  also  of  that  part  of  my  life  smce 
I  came  to  this  island.  In  my  reflections  upon 
the  state  of  my  case  since  I  came  on  shore  on 
this  island.  I  was  comparing  the  happy  posture 
of  my  affairs  in  the  first  years  of  my  lutbitation 
here,  compared  to  the  life  of  anxiety,  fear,  and 
care  which  I  had  lived  ever  since  I  had  seen  the 
print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand ;  not  that  I  did  not 
believe  the  savages  had  frequented  the  island 
even  all  the  while,  and  might  have  been  several 
^  hundreds  of  them  at  times  on  shore  there;  but  I 
'  had  never  known  it,  and  was  incapable  of  any 
apprehensions  about  it ;  my  satisfaction  was  per- 
fect though  my  danger  was  the  same ;  and  I  was 
as  happy  m  not  knowing  my  danger,  as  if  I  had 
never  really  been  exposed  to  it.  This  furnished 
my  tiioughts  with  many  very  profitable  refiec- 
tions,  and  particularly  this  one,  flow  infinitely 
good  that  Providence  i&  which  has  provided  in 
its  government  of  mankind  such  narrow  bounds 
to  nis  sight  and  knowledge  of  things;  and 
though  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  so  many  thou- 
sand dangers,  the  sight  of  which,  if  discovered 
to  him,  would  distract  his  mind  and  sink  his 
spirits,  he  is  kept  serene  and  calm,  by  having 
the  events  of  things  hid  from  his  eyes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  dangers  which  surround 
him. 

After  these  thoughts  had  for  some  time  enter- 
'tained  me,  I  came  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
real  danger  I  had  been  in  for  so  many  years,  in 
this  very  island ;  and  how  I  had  walked  about  in 
the  greatest  security,  and  with  all  possible  tran- 
quiluty,  even  when  perhaps  nothing  but  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  a  great  tree,  or  the  casual  ap- 
proach of  night,  had  been  Jsetween  me  and  the 
worst  land  of  destruction,  viz.  that  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  cannibals  and  savages,  who 
would  have  seized  on  me  with  the  same  view  as 
I  did  on  a  goat  or  a  turtle,  and  have  thought  it 
no  more  a  crime  to  kill  and  devour  me,  than  I 
did  of  a  pigeon  or  a  curlew.  I  would  unjustly 
slander  myself,  if  I  should  say  I  was  not  sincerely 
thankful  to  my  great  Preserver,  to  whose  singu- 
lar protection  I  acknowledged,  with  great  humi- 
lity, that  all  these  unknown  deliverances  were 
due,  and  without  which  I  must  inevitably  have 
fallen  into  their  merciless  hands. 


When  these  thoughts  were  over,  my  head  was 
for  some  time  taken  up  in  considering  the  nature 
of  these  wretched  creatures,  I  mean  the  savages; 
and  how  it  came  to  psM  in  the  world,  that  the 
wise  Governor  of  all  things  should  give  up  any 
of  his  creatures  to  such  inhumani^^,  na^,  to 
something  so  much  below  even  brutality  itself, 
as  to  devour  its « own  kind;  but  as  this  ended  in 
some  (at  that  time  fruitless)  speculations,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  worid 
these  wretches  lived  in;  how  tar  off  the  coast 
was  from  whence  they  came ;  what  they  ventured 
over  so  far  from  home  for;  what  kind  of  boats 
they  had ;  and  why  I  might  not  order  myself  and 
my  business  so,  that  I  might  be  as  able  to  go 
over  thither,  as  they  were  to  come  to  me. 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  mvself  to  consider 
what  I  should  do  with  myself  when  I  came 
thither;  what  would  become  of  me,  if  I  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  savages ;  or  how  I  should  escape 
from  them,  if  they  attempted  me;  no,  nor  so 
much  as  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  reach  tiie 
coast,  and  not  be  attempted  by  some  or  other  of 
them,  without  any  possibUitv  of  delivering  mv- 
self; and  if  I  should  not  fall  into  their  hands, 
what  I  should  do  for  provision,  or  whither  I 
should  bend  my  course ;  none  of  these  thoughts, 
I  sav,  so  much  as  came  in  my  way;  but  my 
mind  was  wholly  bent  upon  the  notion  of  my 
passing  over  in  my  boat  to  the  main  land.  1 
looked  back  upon  my  present  condition  as  the  moat 
miserable  that  could  possibly  be ;  that  I  was  not 
able  to  throw  myseU  into  anything  but  death 
that  could  be  called  worse ;  that  if  I  reached  the 
shore  of  the  main,  I  might  perhaps  meet  with 
relief,  or  I  might  coast  along,  as  I  did  on  the 
shore  of  Africa,  till  I  came  to  some  inhabited 
country,  and  where  I  mi^ht  find  some  relief; 
and  after  all,  perhaps  I  might  fall  in  with  some 
Christian  ship  that  might  take  me  in ;  and  if  the 
worse  came  to  the  worst,  I  could  but  die,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  these  miseries  at  onoe. 
Pray  note,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  disturbed 
mind,  an  impatient  temper,  made  as  it  were  des- 
perate by  the  long  continuance  of  my  troubles, 
and  the  disappointments  I  had  met  in  the  wreck 
I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  where  I  had  been  so 
near  the  obtaining  what  I  so  earnestly  longed 
for,  viz.  somebody  to  speak  to,  and  to  learn  some 
knowledge  from  of  the  place  where  I  was,  and  of 
the  probable  means  of  mv  deUveranoe ;  I  say  I 
was  agitated  wholly  .by  these  thoughts ;  all  my 
calm  of  mind  in  my  resignation  to  Providence, 
and  waiting  the  issue  of  the  dispositions  of 
Heaven,  seemed  to  be  suspended ;  and  I  had,  as 
it  were,  no  power  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  uiy- 
thing,  but  to  the  project  of  a  voyM^  to  the  main, 
which  came  upon  me  with  such  force,  and  such 
an  impetuosity  of  desire,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
resisted. 

When  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for  two 
hours  or  more,  with  such  violence,  that  it  set  my 
very  blood  into  a  ferment,  and  my  pulse  beat  as 
high  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  fever,  merely  with  the 
extraordinary  fervour  of  my  mind  about  it, 
nature,  as  if  I  had  been  fatigued  and  exhausted 
with  the  very  thought  of  it,  threw  me  into  a 
sound  sleep.  One  would  have  thought  I  should 
have  dreamed  of  it,  but  I  did  not,  nor  of  any- 
thing relating  to  it;  but  I  dreamed  that  as  I  was 
going  out  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  from  my 
castle,  I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes  and 
eleven  savages  coming  to  land,  and  that  they 
brought  with  them  another  savage,  whom  they* 
were  going  to  kiU,  in  order  to  eat  him ;  when  on 
a  sudden,  the  savage  that  they  were  going  to 
kill  jumped  away,  and  ran  for  his  life;  and  I 
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tLoa|^t,  in  mv  sleep,  tkat  he  came  rannlng  ioto 
my  little  thick  grove  before  my  fortification,  to 
hide  himself;  and  that  I  seeing  him  alone,  and 
not  perceiving  that  the  other  sought  him  that 
way,  showed  mvself  to  him.  and  smiling  upon 
him,  enconraged  him ;  that  ne  kneeled  down  to 
me,  seeming  to  i>ray  me  to  assist  him;  upon 
which  I  showed  hii|;i  my  ladder,  made  him  go  up, 
and  carried  him  into  my  cave,  and  he  became 
my  servant;  and  that  as  soon  as  I  had  gotten 
this  man,  I  said  to  myself,  *Now  I  may  certainly 
venture  to  tibe  main  land;  for  this  fellow  will 
serve  me  as  a  pilot,  and  will  tell  me  what  to  do, 
and  whither  to  go  for  provisions,  and  whither 
not  to  go  for  fear  of  being  devoured ;  what  places 
to  venture  into,  and  what  to  escape.*  I  waked 
with  this  thought,  and  was  under  such  inexpres- 
sible impressions  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  my 
escape  in  my  dream,  that  the  disappointments 
which  I  felt  upon  coming  to  myself,  and  finding 
it  wBfl  no  more  than  a  dream,  were  equally  ex- 
travagant the  other  way,  and  threw  me  into  a 
very  great  dejection  of  spirit 

Upon  this,  however,  I  made  this  conclusion, 
that  my  only  way  to  go  about  an  attempt  for  an 
escape  was,  if  possible,  to  get  a  savage  into  my 
possession ;  and  if  possible,  it  should  be  one  of 
their  prisoners  whom  they  had  condemned  to  be 
eaten,  and  should  bring  hither  to  kill.  But  these 
thoughts  still  were  attended  with  this  difficulty, 
that  it  waa  impossible  to  effect  this  without 
attacking  a  whole  caravan  of  them,  and  killing 
them  all ;  and  this  was  not  only  a  very  desperate 
attempt,  and  might  miscariy ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  greatly  scruplea  the  lawfulness  of  it 
to  myself^  and  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  shedding  so  much  blood,  though  it  was  for  my 
deliverance.  I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments 
which  occurred  to  me  against  this,  they  bein^ 
^e  same  mentioned  before:  but  though  I  had 
other  reasons  to  offer  now,  viz.  that  uiose  men 
were  enemies  to  my  life,  and  would  devour  me  if 
they  could ;  that  it  waa  self-preservation  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  deliver  myself  from  this  death 
of  a  life,  and  was  acting  in  my  own  defence  as 
much  as  if  they  were  actually  assaulting  me,  and 
the  like :  I  say,  though  these  things  argued  for 
it,  yet  the  thoughts  oi  shedding  human  blood  for 
my  deliverance  were  very  terrible  to  me,  and  such 
as  I  could  by  no  means  reconcile  myself  to  a 
great  while. 

However,  at  last,  after  many  secret  disputes 
with  myselt,  and  after  great  perplexities  about  it, 
for  all  these  ax^mente  one  way  and  another 
struggled  in  my  head  a  long  time,  the  eager  pre- 
vailmg  desire  of  deliverance  at  length  mastered  all 
the  rest,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one  of 
those  savages  into  my  hands,  cost  what  it  would. 
Hy  next  tUng  then  was  to  contrive  how  to  do  it, 
and  this  indeed  was  very  difficult  to  resolve  on : 
but  as  I  could  plteh  upon  no  probable  means  for 
it,  so  I  resolved  to  put  myself  upon  the  watch,  to 
see  them  when  they  came  on  shore,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  event,  taking  such  measures  as  the 
opportunity  should  present^  let  be  what  would  be. 

With  these  resolutions  m  my  thoughts,  I  set 
myself  upon  the  scout  aa  often  as  possible,  and 
indeed  so  often,  tiU  I  was  heartily  tired  of  it;  for 
it  was  above  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  waited,  and 
for  great  part  of  that  time  went  out  to  the  west 
end,  and  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  island, 
almost  ^very  day,  to  see  for  canoes,  but  none 
appeared.  This  was  very  discouraging,  and  be- 
gan to  trouble  mo  much,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  it  did  in  this  case,  as  it  had  done  some  time 
before,  wear  off  tlie  edge  of  my  desire  to  the 
thing.    But  the  longer  it  seemed  to  be  delayed, 


the  more  eager  I  was  for  it;  in  a  woid,  I  w-dA  not 
at  first  so  careful  to  shun  th&  sight  of  these 
savages,  and  aveid  being  seen  by  them,  aa  I  waa 
now  eager  to  be  upon  them. 

Besides,  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage  one, 
nay,  two  or  three  savages,  if  I  had  them,  so  aa  to 
make  them  entirely  slaves  to  me,  to  do  whatever 
I  should  direct  them,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
able  at  any  time  to  do  me  any  hurt  It  was  a 
great  while  that  I  pleased  myself  with  this  affair, 
but  nothing  still  presented;  all  my  fancies  and 
schemes  came  to  nothing,  for  no  savages  came 
near  me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  entertained 
these  notions,  and,  by  long  musing,  had  as  it  were 
resolved  them  all  into  nothing,  for  want  of  an 
occasion  to  put  them  in  execution,  I  was  sur- 
prised one  morning  eaily,  with  seemg  no  less 
than  five  canoes  aJU  on  shore  together  on  my  side 
the  island  ;  and  Uie  people  who  belonged  to  them 
all  landed,  and  out  of  my  sight  The  number  of 
them  broke  all  my  measures ;  for  seeing  so  many, 
and  knowing  that  they  always  came  four  or  six, 
or  sometimes  more,  in  a  boat,  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  think  of  it,  or  how  to  take  my  measures,  to 
attack  twenty  or  thirty  men  single-handed ;  so  I 
lay  still  in  my  castle,  perplexed  and  discomforted : 
however  I  put  myself  into  all  the  same  postures 
for  an  attad^  that  I  had  formerly  provided,  and 
was  just  ready  for  action,  if  anythmg  had  pre- 
sented. Having  waited  a  good  while,  listening 
to  hear  if  they  made  any  noise,  at  length,  being 
very  impatient,  I  set  my  guns  at  the  foot  of  my 
ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  l^ 
my  two  steges,  as  usual ;  standing  so,  however, 
that  my  head  did  not  appear  above  the  hill,  so 
that  they  could  not  perceive  me  by  any  means : 
here  I  observed,  by  the  help  of  my  perspective 
glass,  that  they  were  no  less  than  thirty  in  num- 
ber, that  they  had  a  fire  kindled,  that  they  had 
had  meat  dressed;  how  they  had. cooked  it,  that  I 
knew  not,  or  what  it  was;  but  they  were  all 
dancing  in  I  know  not  how  many  barbarous  ges- 
tures and  figures,  their  own  way,  round  the  fire. 

While  I  was  thus  looking  on  them,  I  perceived 
by  my  perspective,  two  miserable  wretohes  dragged 
from  tne  boats,  where  it  seems  they  were  laid  by, 
and  were  now  brought  out  for  the  slaughter.  I 
perceived  one  of  them  immediately  fall,  being 
knocked  down,  I  suppose  with  a  club  or  wooden 
sword,  for  that  was  their  way,  and  two  or  three 
others  were  at  work  immediately  cutting  him 
open  for  their  cookery,  while  the  other  victim  was 
l^t  stand^g  by  himself,  till  they  should  be  ready 
for  him.  In  that  very  moment  this  poor  wretch 
seeing  himself  a  little  at  liberty,  nature  inspired 
him  with  hopes  of  life,  and  he  started  away  from 
them,  and  ran  wiUi  incredible  swiftness  along  the 
sands  directly  towards  me,  I  mean  towards  that 
part  of  the  coast  where  my  habitation  was. 

I  was  dreadfully  fright^  (that  I  must  acknow^ 
ledge)  when  I  perceived  him  to  run  my  way;  and 
especially,  when  as  I  thought  I  saw  him  pursued 
\q  the  whole  body ;  and  now  I  expected  tnat  pait 
of  my  dream  was  coming  to  pass,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  take  shelter  in  my  grove ;  but  I 
could  not  depend  by  any  means  upon  my  dream  for 
the  rest  of  it,  viz.  that  the  other  savages  would  not 
pursue  him  thither,  and  find  him  there.  How- 
ever I  kept  my  station,  and  my  spirits  began  to 
recover,  when  I  found  that  there  was  not  above 
three  men  that  followed  him,  and  stiU  more  waa 
I  encouraged,  when  I  found  that  he  outstripped 
them  exceedingly  in  running,  and  gained  ground 
of  them,  so  that  if  he  could  but  hold  it  for  naif  an 
hour,  I  saw  easily  he  would  fairly  get  away  from 
them  all. 
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There  vns  betwven  thdm  and  my  caade  tiie 
creek  which  I  mentioned  often  at  the  first  part 
of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my  cai^oes  out  ot  the 
ship ;  and  this,  I  saw  plainly,  ne  must  necessarily 
swim  oyer,  or  the  poor  wretch  w^nld  be  taken 
there :  but  when  the  sayase  escaping  came  thither, 
he  made  nothing  of  it,  though  the  tide  was  than 
up,  but  plunging  in,  swam  through  in  about  thirty 
strokes  or  thereabouts,  landed  and  ran  on  with 
exceeding  strength  and  swiftness ;  when  the  three 
pexsoQS  came  to  the  creek,  I  found  that  two  of 
them  oould  swim,  but  the  third  'could  not,  and 
that  standing  on  the  other  side,  he  looked  at  the 
other,  but  went  no  larther ;  and  soon  after  went 
softly  back,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  yeiy  wall 
for  lum  in  the  main. 

I  obseryed,  that  Uie  two  who  swam,  were  yet 
more  than  twice  as  long  swimming  oyer  the 
cieek,  as  the  fellow  was  that  fled  from  them;  it 
came  now  yery  warmly  upon  my  thoughts,  and 
indeed  irresistibly,  that  now  was  mjr  time  to  get 
me  a  seryantt  and  perhaps  a  companion  or  assis- 
tant ;  and  that  I  was  called  plainly  by  Proyidenoe 
to  saye  this  poor  creature^s  life ;  I  immediately 
ran  down  the  ladders  with  all  possible  expedition, 
fetches  my  two  guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladders,  as  I  obseryed  above ;  and  getting  up 
again,  with  the  some  haste,  to  the  top  of  the  nilf, 
I  crossed  toward  the  sea;  and  haying  a  yery  short 
cut)  and  all  downhill,  dapped  myseii  in  the  way 
between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued;  hallooing 
aloud  to  him  that  fled,  who  looking  back,  was  at 
first  perhaps  as  much  frighted  at  me  as  at  tkem; 
but  I  beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him  to  come 
beck;  and  in  the  meantime,  I  slowly  adranced 
towards  the  two  that  followed;  then  rushing  at 
once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked  him  down 
with  the  stock  of  my  piece ;  I  was  loath  to  fire, 
because  I  would  not  ha-v«  the  rest  hear ;  tiiough 
at  that  distance  it  would  not  haye  been  easuy 
heard,  and  being  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  too, 
they  would  not  haye  easily  known  what  to  make 
of  it  Haying  knocked  this  fellow  down,  the 
other  who  pursued  him  stopped,  as  if  he  had  been 
frighted;  and  I  adyanced  apace  towards  him; 
but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  peroaiyed  presently  he 
had  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to  shoot 
at  me;  so  I  was  then  necessitated  to  shoot  at  him 
first,  which  I  did,  and  killed  him  at  the  first  shot; 
the  poor  sayag^  who  fled,  but  had  stopped,  though 
he  saw  both  his  enmnies  fallen  and  Killed,  as  he 
thought  yet  was  so  frighted  with  the  fire  and 
noise  of  my  piece,  that  he  stood  stock  sfeiU,  and 
neither  came  forward  nor  went  backward,  tiiough 
he  seemed  rather  inclined  to  fly  still  than  to  come 
on ;  I  hallooed  Affain  to  him,  and  made  signs  to 
come  forward,  wnich  he  easily  understoo^and 
came  a  little  way,  then  stoppcMl  agaiii,  and  then  a 
little  farther,  and  stopped  again^  and  I  could  then 
peroeiye  that  he  stood  trembling,  as  if  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  had  just  been  to  be 
killed,  as  his  two  enemies  were ;  I  beckoned  to 
him  again  to  come  to  me,  and  gaye  him  all  the  signs 
of  encouragement  that  I  could  think  of,  and  he 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  kneeling  down  eyery  ten 
or  twelye  stejps,  in  token  of  acknowledgment  for 
my  saying  his  life.  I  smiled  at  him,  and  looked 
pleasantly,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  still 
nearer ;  at  length  he  came  close  to  me,  and  than 
he  kneeled  down  again,  kissed  the  ground,  and 
laid  his  head  upon  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by 
the  foot,  set  my  foot  upon  his  head ;  this  li  ssems 
was  in  tokjen  en  sweanng  to  be  my  slaye  for  ey%r. 
I  took  him  up^  and  made  much  of  him,  and  en- 
couraged him  all  I  could;  but  there  was  more 
work  to  do  yet,  for  I  perceiyed  the  sayage  whom 
I  knocked  down,  was  not  killed  but  stunned  witili 


the  blow,  and  began  to  oome  to  himself ;  so  I 
pointed  to  him,  and  showing  him  the  sayage,  that 
he  was  not  dead ;  unon  this  he  spoke  some  words 
to  me,  and  though  i  could  not  understand  thsm, 
yet  I  thought  they  were  pleasant  to  hear;  lor 
they  were  the  flrat  sound  of  a  man's  yoioe  that  I 
had  heard,  my  own  excepted,  for  above  twenty- 
five  yean.  But  there  was  no  time  for  sudi  r»- 
flectioBS  now;  the  sayage  who  was  knocked 
down  reooyered  himself  so  far  as  to  sit  up  upon 
the  ground,  and  I  perceived  that  my  savage  m- 
gan  to  he  afraid ;  but  when  I  saw  that,  1  pre- 
sented my  other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  I  would 
shoot  him;  upon  this  my  savage,  for  so  I  call 
him  now,  made  a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him  my 
swordj  which  hung  naked  in  a  belt  by  my  side; 
so  I  did :  he  no  sooner  had  it,  but  he  runs  to  his 
enemy,  and  at  one  blow,  cut  off  his  hsad  so  cleverly, 
no  ex^tioner  in  Grermany  oould  have  dooe  it 
sooner  or  better ;  which  I  thought  very  strsnge, 
for  one  who,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  never  saw  a 
sword  in  his  life  before,  except  their  own  wooden 
syiTords;  however,  it  seems,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, they  make  their  wooden  swords  so  Bhaxix 
so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard,  that  they  will 
cut  off  heads  even  with  them,  ay  and  arms^  and 
that  at  one  blow  too ;  when  he  had  done  this,  he 
comes  lauj^iing  to  me  in  sign  of  triumph,  and 
brought  me  the  sword  again,  and  with  abundance 
of  gestures,  whidi  I  did  not  understand,  laid  it 
down  with  the  head  of  the  savage,  that  he  had 
killed,  just  before  me. 

But  that  which  astonished  him  most,  was  to 
know  how  I  killed  the  other  Indian  so  far  off ;  so 
pointing  to  hin^  he  made  signs  to  me  to  let  him 
go  to  him;  so  I  bade  him  go,  as  well  as  I  could ; 
when  he  came  to  him,  he  stood  like  one  amaced, 
looking  at  him,  turned  him  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  looked  at  the  wound  the  bullet  had 
made,  which  it  seems  was  just  in  his  breast, 
where  it  had  made  a  hole,  and  no  great  quantity 
of  blood  had  followed  but  he  had  Ued  inwardly, 
for  he  was  quite  dead:  he  took  up  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  came  back ;  so  I  turned  to  go  away, 
and  bedconed  him  to  follow  me,  "*«^V'"g  signs  to 
him,  that  mora  might  come  after  them. 

Upon  this  he  signed  to  me,  that  he  should  bury 
them  with  sand,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by 
the  rest  if  they  followed;  and  so  I  made  signs 
again  to  him  to  do  so ;  he  f eU  to  work,  and  in 
an  instant,  he  had  scraped  a  hole  in  the  sand 
with  his  hands,  big  enough  to  bury  the  firat  in„ 
and  than  dragged  him  into  it,  and  covered  him, 
and  did  so  also  by  the  other;  I  beHeve  he  had 
buried  them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
calling  him  away,  I  carried  him  not  to  my  castle, 
but  ^uite  away  to  mv  cave,  on  the  farther  part  of 
the  island ;  so  I  did  not  let  my  dream  oome  to 
pass  in  that  part,  via.  that  he  oame  into  my  gmre 
for  shelter. 

Here  I  gave  him  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  raisins 
to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  water,  whidi  I  found  he 
was  indeed  in  great  distress  for,  by  his  running; 
and  having  refreshed  him,  I  maide  signs  for  h^ 
to  go  lie  down  and  sleep,  pointing^  to  a  place  where 
I  had  laid  a  great  parcel  of  lioe  straw,  and  a 
blanket  upon  it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  upon  my- 
self sometimes ;  so  the  poor  creature  lay  down, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely  handsome  fallow,  perfectly 
well  mads,  with  strais^t  strong  limbs,  not  too 
large;  tall  and  well-shaped,  and,  as  I  reckon, 
about  twenty-six  yeare  of  age.  He  had  a  very 
good  countenance,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect, 
but  ssemed  to  have  something  vury  manly  in  his 
face,  and  yet  he  had  all  the  ewuetuess  and  sof t- 
of  an  European  in  his  countenanoa  too^ 
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aopedallY  when  he  smiled.  His  hair  was  long 
and  black,  not  curled  like  wool ;  his  forehead  very 
high  and  large,  and  a  great  vivacity  and  spark- 
ling sharpsieas  in  his  eyes.  The  colour  of  his 
skin  was  not  quite  black,  bat  very  tawny,  and  yet 
not  of  an  nglv,  yellow,  nanseoas  tawny,  as  the 
BraolisDS  and  vixginians,  and  other  natives  of 
America  axe;  bat  en  a  bright  kind  of  a  don  olive 
ooloTir,  that  had  in  it  something  very  agreeable, 
though  not  very  easv  to  describe.  His  lace  was 
Toond  and  plump;  Lis  nose  small,  not  flat  like 
the  K^;too6,  a  very  good  mouth,  thin  lips,  and 
his  fine  teeth  well  set,  and  white  as  ivory.  After 
he  had  slumbered,  rather  than  slept,  about  half  an 
hour,  he  waked  again,  and  comes  out  of  the  cave 
to  me,  for  I  had  been  milking  my  goats,  which  I 
had  in  the  enclosure  just  by :  when  he  euBpied  me, 
he  came  running  to  me,  laying  himself  down 
again  upon  the  ground^  with  all  the  possible  signs 
of  an  humble  thankiul  disposition,  making  a 
many  antic  gestures  to  show  it:  at  last  he  lays 
his  head  flat  upon  the  ground^  close  to  my  fooL 
and  sets  my  other  foot  upon  his  head,  as  he  had 
done  before;  and  after  tnis,  made  all  the  si^pis 
to  me  of  subjection,  servitude,  and  submission 
imaginable,  to  let  me  know  how  he  would  serve 
me  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  understood  him  in 
many  tlunp,  and  let  him  know  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  him;  in  a  little  time  I  befpui  to 
speak  to  him,  and  teach  him  to  speak  to  me ;  and 
first,  I  let  him  know  his  name  should  be  Fbidat, 
wbich  was  the  day  I  saved  his  life ;  I  colled  him 
so  for  the  memory  of  the  time ;  I  likewise  taught 
him  to  say  Master,  and  then  let  him  know  that 
was  to  be  my  name ;  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say 
Yes  and  No,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  them ; 
I  gave  him  some  milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let 
him -see  me  drink  it  before  him,  and  sop  my  bread 
in  it;  and  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the 
like,  which  he  quickly  complied  with,  and  made 
sigxis  that  it  was  very  ^;ood  for  him. 

1  kept  there  with  lum  all  that  night;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  day,  I  beckoned  to  mm  to  come 
with  me,  and  let  nim  know  I  would  give  him 
some  clothes,  at  whiidi  he  seemed  very  g^ad,  for 
he  was  stark  naked.  As  we  went  by  the  place 
where  he  had  buried  the  two  men,  he  pomted 
exactly  to  the  place,  and  showed  me  the  marks 
that  he  had  made  to  nnd  them  again,  making  signs 
to  me  that  we  should  dig  tham  up  again,  and  eat 
them;  at  this  I  a]ppeared  very  angry,  expressed 
my  abhorrence  of  i^  made  as  if  I  would  vomit  at 
the  thoughts  of  it,  and  beckoned  with  my  hand 
to  him  to  oome  away,  which  hs  did  immediately, 
with  great  submission.  I  thsn  led  him  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  to  see  if  his  enemies  were  gone; 
and  pulling  out  my  glass,  I  looked,  and  saw 
plainly  the  plaoe  whero  thsy  had  been,  but  no 
appeanmoe  of  them,  or  their  canoes;  so  that  it 
was  j^ain  that  they  were  gone,  and  had  left  their 
two  comrades  behind  them,  without  any  search 
after  them. 

But  X  was  not  content  with  this  discovery ;  but 
having  now  mora  courage,  and  conseq^uently.more 
curiosity,  I  takes  my  man  Friday  with  me,  giv- 
ing him  the  sword  in  his  hand,  with  the  bow  and 
arrows  at  his  back,  whidi  I  found  he  could  use 
very  dexterously,  Tna-irinfr  hun  carry  one  gun  for 
me,  and  I  two  for  n^rnu,  and  away  we  marched 
to  the  place  where  these  creatures  had  been ;  for 
I  had  a  mind  now  to  get  some  fuller  intelligence 
of  them.  When  I  came  to  the  place,  my  very 
blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me  at  the  hoiror  of  the  ^ectaole :  indeed 
it  was  a  dreadful  sight,  at  least  it  was  so  to  ms ; 
though  Friday  made  nothing  of  it.  The  place 
was  covered  with  human  bonos,  the  ground  dyed 


with  their  blood,  great  pieces  of  flesh  left  here  ana 
there,  half  eaten,  mangled  and  scorched ;  and  ia 
short,  all  the  tokens  of  the  triumphant  feast  they 
had  been  making  there,  after  a  victoiy  over  their 
enemies:  I  saw  three  skulls,  five  hands,  and  thfr 
bones  of  three  or  four  legs  and  feet,  and  abundance 
of  oUier  parts  of  the  bodies ;  and  Friday,  by  his- 
signs,  made  me  understand  that  they  brought  over 
four  prisoaen  to  feast  upon;  that  three  of  them 
were  eaten  up,  and  that  he,  pointing  to  himself, 
was  the  fourth:  that  there  had  been  a  great  battle 
between  them  and  their  next  king,  whose  snbjects- 
it  seems  he  had  been  one  of;  and  that  they  had 
taken  a  great  number  of  prisonen,  all  which  were- 
carried  to  several  places  by  those  that  had  taken 
them  in  tjhe  fight,  m  order  to  feast  upon  them,  ae- 
was  done  here  by  these  wretches  upon  those  they' 
brought  hither. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gather  all  the  skulls,  bonee^ 
flesh,  and  whatever  remained,  and  lay  them 
together  on  a  heap,  and  make  a  great  fire  upon  it, 
and  bum  them  all  to  ashes.  I  found  Friday  had 
still  a  hankering  stomach  after  some  of  the  fle^ 
and  was  still  a  cannibal  in  his  nature ;  but  I  dis- 
covered so  much  abhorrence  at  the  very  thought» 
of  it,  and  at  the  least  appearance  of  it,  that  h» 
durst  not  discover  it;  for  I  had  by  some  means  let 
him  know,  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he  offered  it 

When  we  had  done  this,  we  came  back  to  our 
castle,  and  there  I  fell  to  work  for  my  man  Friday ; 
and  first  of  all  I  gave  him  apoir  of  linen  drawers 
which  I  had  out  of  the  poor  gunner^s  chest  I 
mentioned,  and  which  I  found  on  the  wreck,  and 
whidi  with  a  little  alteration,  fitted  him  very 
well;  than  I  made  him  a  jerkin  of  goaVs  skin,  aa 
well  as  my  skill  would  allow;  and  I  was  now 
grown  a  tolerable  good  tailor;  and  I  gave  him  » 
cap,  whicdi  I  made  of  a  hare's  skin,  very  oou- 
venient,  and  fashionable  enough;  and  thus  he^ 
was  clothed  for  the  present,  tolerably  well;  and 
was  mighty  well  pleased  to  see  himself  almost  as 
well  clothed  as  his  mastar.  It  is  true,  he  went 
awkwardly  in  these  things  at  first;  wearing 
the  drawers  was  very  awkward  to  him,  and  the- 
sleevss  of  the  waislooat  galled  his  shoolders,  and 
the  inside  of  his  anns;  out  a  little  easine  them^ 
whare  ha  oomplainBd  they  hurt  him,  and  using 
himself  to  them,  at  length  he  took  to  them  fwy 
welU 

The  next  day  aftar  I  eame  home  to  my  hatch 
with  him,  I  b^gpan  to  consider  where  I  diould 
lodge  him;  and  that  I  mi^t  do  weH  f er  him,  and 
yet  De  perfectly  easy  myself,  I  made  a  little  tent 
for  him  in  the  vacant  ]^ace  between  my  twoforti- 
fioations,  in  the  inside  of  the  last^  and  in  the  oat- 
side  of  the  first:  and  as  there  was  a  door  or 
entrance  there  into  my  cava,  I  made  >  a  formal 
framed  door-case,  and  a  door  to  it  of  boards,  and 
srt  it  up  ill  the  passage,  %  little  within  the* 
eBtrance;  and  cauamg  the  door  to  open  in  tfas' 
insido,  I  barred  it  up  In  the  night  talcing  in  my 
ladders  too;  so  that  Friday  could  no  way  come- 
at  me  in  the  ioside  of  my  innermost  wall,  without 
making  so  much  noise  in  getting  over,  that  it 
must  needs  waken  ma;  for  my  first  wall  had  now 
&  complete  roof  over  it  of  long  poles,  covering  all 
my  tent,  and  leaning  up  to  the  sloe  of  the  hill, 
which  was  again  laid  across  with  smaller  sticks 
instead  of  laUu,  and  than  thatched  over  a  gnat 
thicknass  with  the  rice  straw,  which  was  strong 
like  reeds;  and  at  the  hole  or  place  which  was 
left  to  00  in  or  out  by  the  ladder.  I  had  placed  & 
kind  of  trap  door,  which  if  it  had  been  attempted 
on  the  outnde  would  not  have  opened  at  all,  but 
would  have  fallen  down,  and  made  a  great  noise  \ 
9A  to  wei^ns^  I  took  them  all  into  my     ~ 
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But  I  needed  none  of  all  this  precaution ;  for 
never  man  had  a  more  faithful,  loving,  sincere 
servant)  than  Friday  was  to  me;  without  pas- 
sions, Bullenness,  or  desig^  perfectly  obliged  and 
engaged  \  his  very  affections  were  tied  to  me,  like 
those  of  a  child  to  a  father;  and  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  saCTiflced  his  life  for  the  saving  mine 
upon  any  occasion  whatsoever;  the  many  testi- 
monies he  gave  me  of  this,  put  it  out  of  doubt, 
and  soon  convinced  me,  that  I  needed  to  use  no 
precautions  as  to  my  safety  on  his  account. 

This  frequently  gave  me  occasion  to  observe, 
and  that  with  wonder,  that  however  it  had 
pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  and  in  the 
government  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  to  take 
from  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  of  his  creatures, 
the  best  uses  to  which  their  faculties  and  the 
powers  of  their  souls  are  adapted ;  yet  that  He 
has  bestowed  upon  them  the  same  powers,  the 
same  reason,  the  same  affections,  the  same  senti- 
ments of  kindness  and  obligation,  the  same  pas- 
sions and  resentments  of  wrongs,  the  same  sense 
of  gratitude,  sincerity,  and  fidelity,  and  all  the 
capacities  of  doing  good  and  receiving  good,  titiat 
He  has  given  to  us ;  and  that  when  He  pleases  to 
offer  to  them  occasions  of  exerting  these,  they  are 
as  ready,  nay,  more  ready  to  apply  them  to  the 
right  uses  for  which  they  were  oestowed,  than 
we  are.  And  this  made  me  very  melancholy 
sometimes,  in  reflecting,  as  the  several  occasions 
presented,  how  mean  a  use  we  make  of  all  these, 
even  though  we  have  these  powers  enlightened 
by  the  great  lamp  of  instruction,  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  his  word  added  to 
our  understanding ;  and  why  it  has  pleased  God 
to  hide  the  Uke  saving  knowledge  from  so  tosmj 
millions  of  souls,  who  if  I  might  judge  by  this 
poor  savage^  woiUd  make  a  much  llctter  use  of  it 
than  we  did. 

From  hence  I  sometimes  was  led  too  far  to 
invade  the  sovereignty  of  Providence,  and,  as  it 
were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so  arbitrary  a  dispo- 
sition of  things,  that  should  hide  that  light  from 
some,  and  reveal  it  io  others,  and  yet  expect  a 
like  duty  from  both :  but  I  shut  it  up.  and  checked 
my  thoughts  with  this  conclueion,  (Ist,)  That  we 
did  not  know  by  what  light  and  law  these  should 
be  condemned ;  but  that  as  God  was  necessarily, 
and  by  the  nature  of  his  being,  infinitely  holy  and 
just,  so  it  could  not  be ;  but  if  those  creatures  were 
all  sentenced  to  absence  from  himself,  it  was  on 
account  of  sinning  against  that  light,  which,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  was  a  law  to  themselves,  and 
by  such  rules  as  their  consciences  would  acknow- 
ledge to  bo  just)  though  the  foimdation  was  not 
discovered  to  us :  and  (2d,)  That  still  as  we  all  are 
the  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  no  vessel  could 
say  to  flim,  Why  hast  Thou  formed  me  thus? 

jBut  to  return  to  my  new  companion:  I  was 
greatly  delighted  with  him,  and  made  it  my 
Dusineas  to  teach  him  everything  that  was  proper 
to  make  him  useful,  handV,  and  helpful;  but 
espedally  to  make  him  speak,  and  understand  me 
when  I  spake;  and  he  was  the  aptest  scholar 
that  ever  was,  and  particularly  was  so  merry, 
so  constantly  diligent,  and  so  pleased,  when  he 
could  but  understand  me,  or  make  me  understand 
him,  that  it  was  vei^y  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  to 
him;  and  now  my  life  began  to  be  so  easy,  that 
I  began  to  say  to  myself,  that  oould  I  but  have 
been  safe  from  more  savages,  I  cared  not  if  I  was 
never  to  remove  from  the  place  while  I  lived. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  returned 
to  my  castle,  I  thought  that,  in  order  to  bring 
Friday  off  from  his  horrid  way  of  feeding,  and 
from  the  relish  of  a  canxdbal's  stomach,  I  ought 
to  let  him  taste  other  flesh;  eo  I  took  him  out 


with  me  one  morning  to  the  woods.  I  went  in- 
deed intending  to  kill  a  kid  out  of  my  own 
flock,  and  bring  him  home  and  dress  it :  but  as 
I  was  going,  I  saw  a  she-^oat  lying  down  in  the 
shade,  and  two  young  kids  sitting  by  her;  I 
catched  hold  of  Friday,  'Hold,'  said  X,  'stand 
still  ;*  and  made  signs  to  him  not  to  stir ;  im- 
mediately I  presented  my  piece,  shot  and  killed 
one  of  the  kids.  The  poor  creature,  who  had  at 
a  distance  indeed  seen  me  kill  the  savage  his 
enemy,  but  did  not  know,  or  oould  imagine,  how 
it  was  done,  was  sensibly  surprised,  trembled 
and  shook,  and  looked  so  amazed,  that  I  thought 
he  would  have  sunk  down.  He  did  not  see  the 
kid  I  had  shot  at,  or  perceive  I  had  killed  it,  but 
ripped  up  his  waistcoat  to  feel  whether  he  was 
not  wounded,  and,  as  I  found,  presently  thought 
I  was  resolved  to  kill  him;  for  he  came  and 
kneeled  down  to  me,  and  embracing  my  knees, 
said  a  great  many  things  I  did  not  understand, 
but  I  could  easily  soe  the  meaning  was  to  pray 
me  not  to  kill  hiio. 

I  soon  found  a  way  to  convince  him  that  I 
would  do  him  no  harm,  and  taking  him  up  by 
the  hand,  laughed  at  him,  and  pointing  to  the 
kid  which  I  had  killed,  oeckoned  him  to  run 
and  fetch  it»  which  he  did;  and  while  he  was 
wandering,  and  looking  to  see  how  the  creature 
was  killed,  I  loaded  my  ^n  again,  and  by  and 
by  I  saw  a  ereat  fowl  hko  a  hawk  sit  upon  a 
tree  within  shot ;  so.  to  let  Friday  understand  a 
little  what  I  woiild  do,  I  called  lum  to  me  again, 
pointing  at  the  fowl,  which  was  indeed  a  parrot, 
though  I  thought  it  had  been  a  hawk ;  x  say, 
pointing  to  the  parrot,  and  to  my  gun,  and  to 
the  ground  under  the  parrot^  to  let  him  see  I 
would  make  it  fall  I  made  hun  understand  that 
I  would  shoot  and  kill  that  bird ;  accordingly  I 
fired,  and  bade  him  look,  and  immediately  he 
saw  the  parrot  fall ;  he  stood  like  one  frightud 
again,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said  to  him ; 
and  I  found  he  was  tne  more  amazed,  because 
he  did  not  see  me  put  anything  into  the  gun: 
but  thought  that  there  must  be  some  wonderful 
fund  of  death  and  destruction  in  that  thing,  able 
to  kill  man,  beast,  bird,  or  anything,  near  or  far 
off;  and  the  astonishment  this  crsated  in  him 
was  such,  as  could  not  wear  off  for  a  long  time ; 
and  I  believe,  if  I  would  have  let  him,  he  would 
have  worshipped  me  and  my  gun.  As  for  the 
gun  itself,  he  would  not  so  much  as  touch  it  for 
several  days  after ;  but  would  speak  to  it,  and 
talk  to  i1^  as  if  it  nad  answered  him,  when  he 
was  by  himself ;  which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt 
of  him.  was  to  desire  it  not  to  kill  him. 

Well :  after  his  astonishment  was  a  little  over 
at  this.  I  pointod  to  him  to  run  and  fetch  the 
bird  I  had  shot,  which  he  did,  but  stayed  some 
time ;  for  the  parrot  not  being  quite  dead,  was 
fluttered  a  good  way  off  from  the  place  where 
she  fell ;  however,  ne  found  her,  took  her  up. 
and  bi-ought  her  to  me ;  and,  as  I  had  perceived 
his  ignorance  about  the  gun  before,  I  took  tliis 
^advantage  to  charge  the  gun  again,  and  not  let 
him  see  me  do  it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any 
other  mark  that  might  present;  but  nothing 
more  offered  at  that  time ;  so  I  brought  home 
the  kid,  and  the  same  evening  I  took  the  skin  off, 
and  cut  it  out  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  having  a 
pot  for  that  purpose,  I  boiled  or  stewed  some  of 
the  flesh,  and  made  some  very  good  broth ;  and 
after  I  had  begun  to  eat  some,  I  gave  some  to 
my  man,  who  seemed  very  glaa  of  it,  and  liked 
it  very  well;  but  that  which  was  strangest  to 
him  was  to  see  me  eat  salt  with  it ;  he  made  a 
sign  to  me  that  the  salt  was  not  good  to  eat,  and 
putting  a  little  into  his  mouth,  he  seemed  to 
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BauBeate  it,  tad  would  spit  and  sputter  at  it, 
washing  his  mouth  with  fresh  water  after  it ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  took  some  meat  in  my  mouth 
without  salt,  and  I  pretended  to  spit  and  sputter 
for  want  of  salt,  as  fast  as  he  had  done  at  the 
-salt ;  but  it  would  not  do,  he  would  never  care 
for  salt  with  his  meat  or  in  his  broth ;  at  least, 
not  a  great  while,  and  then  but  a  very  little. 

Having  thus  rod  him  with  boiled  meat  and 
broth,  I  was  resolved  to  feast  him  the  next  day 
with  roasting  a  piece  of  the  kid;  this  I  did  by 
hanging  it  More  the  fire  in  a  string,  as  I  had 
seen  many  people  do  in  England,  setting  two  poles 
im  one  on  eacn  side  of  the  fire,  and  one  cross  on 
the  top,  and  tying  the  string  to  the  cross  stick, 
letting  the  meat  turn  continuallv.  This  Friday 
admired  very  much ;  but  when  he  came  to  taste 
the  flesh,  he  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  me  how 
well  he  liked  it,  that  I  could  not  but  understand 
him;  and  at  last  he  told  me  he  would  never  eat 
man's  flesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear. 

The  next  day  I  set  him  to  work  to  beating 
some  com  out,  and  sifting  it  in  the  manner  I  used 
to  do,  as  I  observed  before ;  and  he  soon  under- 
stood how  to  do  it  as  well  as  I,  especially,  after 
he  had  seen  what  the  meaning  of  it  wak,  and 
that  it  was  to  make  bread  of;  for  after  that  I  let 
him  see  me  make  my  bread,  and  bake  it  too,  and 
in  a  little  time  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  the  work 
for  me,  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself. 

I  began  now  to  consider,  that  having  two 
mouths  to  feed  instead  of  one,  I  must  provide 
more  ^"ound  for  my  harvest,  and  plant  a  larger 
quantity  of  com  than  I  used  to  do ;  so  I  marked 
out  a  larger  piece  of  land,  and  began  the  fence  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  in  which  Fridav 
not  only  worked  very  willingly  and  very  hard, 
but  did  it  very  cheeifully ;  and  I  told  him  what 
it  was  for,  that  it  was  for  com  to  make  more 
bread,  because  he  was  now  with  me,  and  that  I 
might  have  enough  for  him  and  myself  too :  he 
appeared  very  sensible  of  that  part,  and  let  me 
know,  that  he  thought  I  had  much  more  labonr 
upon  me  on  his  account,  than  I  had  for  myself; 
and  that  he  would  work  the  harder  for  me,  if  I 
would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

This  was  the  pleasantest  year  of  all  the  life  I 
led  in  this  place:  Friday  began  to  talk  pretty 
well,  and  understand  the  names  of  almost  every- 
thing I  had  occasion  to  call  for,  and  of  every 
place  I  had  to  send  him  to,  and  talk  a  great  deal 
to  me ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  began  now  to  have 
some  use  for  my  tongue  again,  which  indeed  I 
I  had  very  little  occasion  for  before ;  that  is  to  say, 
about  speech.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  talking  to 
him,  I  had  a  singpilar  fsatisfaction  in  the  fellow 
himself;  his  simple  unfeigned  honesty  appeared 
to  me  mors  ana  more  every  day,  and  I  began 
really  to  love  the  creature;  and  on  his  side,  I 
believe  he  loved  me  more  than  it  was  possible 
for  him  ever  to  love  anything  before. 

I  had  a  mind  once  to  try  if  he  had  any  hanker- 
ing inclination  to  his  own  country  again;  and 
having  taught  him  English  so  well  that  he  could 
answer  me  almost  anv  questions,  I  asked  him 
whether  the  nation  that  he  belonged  to  never 
conquered  in  battle?  At  which  he  smiled,  and 
said  *  Yes,  yes,  we  always  fight  the  better;'  that 
is,  he  meant  always  get  the  better  in  fight;  and 
80  we  began  the  following  discourse:  ^You 
always  fight  the  better,*  saioL  I,  *•  how  came  you 
to  be  taken  prisoner  then,  Friday?  * 

Friday,  My  nation  beat  much,  for  all  that. 

Matter.  How  beat;  if  your  nation  beat  them, 
how  came  you  to  be  taken  ? 

Friday,  They  more  many  than  my  nation  in  the 


place  where  me  was ;  they  take  one,  two,  three, 
and  me ;  my  nation  over  beat  them  in  the  yonder 
place,  where  me  no  was;  there  my  nation  take 
one,  two,  great  thousand. 

Master.  But  why  did  not  your  side  recover  you 
from  the  hands  of  your  enemies  then  ? 

Friday.  They  run  one,  two,  three,  and  me,  and 
make  go  in  the  canoe ;  my  nation  have  no  canoe 
that  tmie. 

Matter.  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your 
nation  do  with  the  men  they  take,  do  they  carry 
them  away  and  eat  them  as  these  did  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  my  nation  eat  mans  too,  eat  all  up. 

Matter.  Where  do  they  carrv  them  ? 

Fiiday.  60  to  other  place  where  they  think. 

Master.  Do  they  come  hither  ? 

Friday.  Yes,yes,  they  come  hither;  come  other 
else  place. 

Master.  Have  you  been  here  with  them  ? 

Friday.  Yes.  I  been  here;  fpoints  to  the 
N.  W.  side  01  the  island,  which  it  seems  was 
their  side.] 

By  this  1  understood,  that  my  man  Friday  had 
formerly  been  among  the  savages,  who  used  to 
come  on  shore  on  the  farther  part  of  the  island, 
on  the  same  man-eating  occasions  that  he  was 
now  brought  for;  and  some  time  after,  when  I 
took  tiie  courage  to  carry  him  to  that  side,  being 
the  same  I  formerly  mentioned,  he  presently 
knew  the  plac»,  and  told  me  he  was  there  once 
when  they  eat  up  twenty  men,  two  women,  and 
one  child :  he  could  not  tell  twenty  in  English ; 
but  he  numbered  them,  by  laying  so  many  stones 
on  a  row,  and  pointing  to  me  to  tell  them  over. 

I  have  told  this  passage,  because  it  introduces 
what  follows ;  that  after  I  had  had  this  discourse 
with  him,  I  asked  him  how  far  it  was  from  our 
island  to  the  shore,  and  whether  the  canoes  were 
not  often  lost;  he  told  me  there  was  no  danger, 
no  canoes  ever  lost ;  but  that  after  a  little  way 
out  to  sea^  there  was  a  current,  and  a  wind, 
always  one  way  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
afternoon. 

This  I  understood  to  be  no  more  than  the  sets 
of  the  tide,  as  going  out,  or  coming  in;  but  I 
afterwards  understood,  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  draft  and  reflux  of  the  mightjr  river  Orinoco ; 
m  the  mouth  or  the  ^f  of  which  river,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  our  island  lay ;  and  this  land 
which  I  perceived  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.  was  the 
great  island  Trinidad,  on  the  north  point  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  I  asked  Friday  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  country,  the  inhabitants,  the 
sea,  the  coast,  and  what  nation  were  near;  he 
told  me  all  he  knew  with  the  greatest  openness 
imaginable ;  1  asked  him  the  names  of  the  several 
nations  of  his  sort  of  people,  but  could  get  no 
other  name  than  CariM;  from  whence  I  easily 
understood,  that  these  were  the  Garibbees,  which 
our  maps  place  on  the  part  of  America  which 
reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco  to 
Guiana,  and  onwards  to  St.  Martha.  He  told  me 
^at  up  a  great  way  beyond  the  moon,  that  was, 
beyond  the  setting  of  the  moon,  which  must  be 
W.  from  their  country,  there  dwelt  white  bearded 
men,  like  me,  and  pointed  to  my  great  whiskers, 
which  I  mentioned  before;  and  that  thev  had 
killed  much  mans,  that  was  his  word:  by  all 
which  I  understood,  ho  meant  the  Spaniards, 
whose  cruelties  in  America  had  been  spread  over 
the  whole  countries,  and  were  remembered  by 
all  the  nations  from  father  to  son. 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might  go 
from  this  island,  and  get  among  those  white  men ; 
he  told  me,  Yes,  yes,  I  might  go  in  two  canoe ; 
I  could  not  understand  what  he  meant,  or  make 
him  describe  to  me  what  he  meant  by  two  canoe^ 
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tUl  at  iMt)  with  greftt  aiffleoltj,  I  found  ha 
mMot  li  nuLst  be  ft  luge  boaA^  m  big  m  tiro 


and  ^ 


This  part  of  FridB.7*6  diaoonrse  ba([paa  to  mliah 
with  me  yeiy  weU,  aad  from  thia  tune  I  enter- 
tained aoma  hopea,  that  one  time  or  other,  I 
might  find  an  opportunity  to  mahe  my  eaoape 
from  thia  place;  and  that  this  poor  aayage  migni 
be  a  means  to  help  me  to  do  it 

Dorinflf  the  long  time  that  Friday  had  now 
been  wiSi  me,  and  that  he  began  to  apeak  to  me, 
and  nnderstand  m&  I  waa  not  wanting  tq  lay  a 
foundation  of  xeligioQs  knowled^  in  nia  mind; 
partioularly,  I  aafead  him  one  tune.  Who  nuMie 
him?  The  poor  oraatnre  did  not  understand  me 
at  1^  but  tnought  I  had  aafced  who  waa  his 
father:  but  I  took  it  by  another  handle,  and 
aaked  him  who  made  the  aea^  the  ground  we 
walked  on,  and  the  hiUa  and  wooda;  he  told  me, 
it  waa  one  old  fienamuckee,  that  lived  beyond 
all;  he  oould  describe  nothing  of  this  great 
person,  but  that  he  waa  very  old,  much  older,  he 
said,  than  the  sea  or  the  land,  than  the  moon  or 
the  Stan.  I  asked  him  theo,  if  thia  old  person 
had  made  all  things,  why  did  not  all  thixigs 
worship  him?  He  looked  very  grave,  and  with 
a  perfect  look  of  innocence  said,  ^  All  things  do 
say  0  to  him.'  I  asked  him  if  the  people  who 
die  in  his  country,  went  away  any  where  ?  He 
said.  Yea,  they  all  went  to  Benamuckee :  then  I 
asked  him  whether  these  they  eat  up  went  thither 
too?    He8aid,ye& 

From  these  tbings  I  began  to  instruct  him  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God:  I  told  him,  that 
the  ^at  Maker  of  all  Uiings  lived  up  there, 
pointmg  up  towards  heaven:  that  He  governs 
the  wond  by  the  same  power  and  providence  by 
which  He  made  it :  that  He  waa  omnipotent,  could 
do  everything  for  us,  give  everything  to  uia,  take 
everythmg  from  us;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  I 
opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  received  with  pleasure  the  notion  of 
Jesua  Christ  being  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  of  the 
manner  of  making  our  pra^rs  to  Qod,  and  his 
being  able  tb  hear  us,  even  in  heaven.  He  told 
me  one  day,  that  if  our  God  could  hear  us  up 
beyond  the  sun.  He  must  needs  be  a  greater  God 
than  their  Benamuckee,  who  lived  out  a  little 
way  off,  and  yet  could  not  hear  till  they  went  up 
to  the  gnat  mountains  where  he  dwelt  to  spealc 
to  him.  I  asked  him  if  ever  he  went  thither  to 
speak  to  him?  He  said,  Ko,  they  never  went 
that  were  young  men;  none  went  thither  but 
the  old  men,  whom  he  called  their  Oowokakee, 
that  is,  as  1  made  him  explain  it  to  me,  their 
religious,  or  clergy,  and  that  they  went  to  say  0, 
(so  he  called  saying  prayers)  and  then  came  back, 
and  told  them  what  Benamuckee  said.  By  this 
I  observed,  that  there  is  priestcraft  even  among 
the  most  blinded  ignorant  pagans  in  the  world; 
and  the  policy  of  making  a  secret  religion,  in 
order  td  preserve  the  veneration  of  the  people  to 
the  clergy,  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  Soman, 
but  perhaps  among  all  religions  in  tlie  world, 
even  among  the  most  brutish  and  barbarous 
savages. 

I  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  fraud  to  my 
man  Friday,  and  told  him,  that  the  pretence  of 
their  old  men  going  up  to  the  mountains  to 
say  0  to  their  god  Benamuckee,  was  a  cheat, 
and  their  bringing  word  from  thence  what  he 
said,  was  much  more  so ;  that  if  they  met  with 
any  answer,  or  spake  with  any  one  there,  it  must 
be  with  an  evil  spirit:  and  then  I  entered  into  a 
long^  discourse  with  him  about  the  DeviL  the 
original  of  lum,  his  rebellion  aKoitfst  Go<L  his 
enmity  to  man,  the  reason  of  it,  hj^  setting  him- 


self up  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  woild  to  be 
shii^wd  inatesd  of  God.  and  as  Ghod;  snd 
many  stcaiagams  he  maos  use  of  to  dalnda 
kind  to  their  min;  howhshadi^aeontaooeaBto 
our  pasBons  and  to  oor  ailaotioM,  to  adapt  his 
snaies  so  to  onr  inoHnations^  as  to  cavse  ns  evsn 
to  be  our  own  tempters,  smL  to  roa  vpon  oar 
destruction  by  onr  own  cliaisai. 

I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  impziot  right 
notions  in  his  mind  about  the  Devil,  ^i  it  was 
about  the  being  of  a  God.  Natora  aiWBtind  aU 
my  argamants  to  evidanoa  to  him  even  ths 
necessity  of  a  gieat  Fkat  Oansi^  and  ovenmling, 
governing  Power,  a  secxet,  disecting  Frovidanoa^ 
and  of  the  eqnity  and  jnstiee  oi  paymg  hoaaage 
to  Hia  that  made  us,  and  the  like.  Bnt  there 
i^)pearad  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  notion  ol  an 
evil  spirit^  of  his  original,  his  beSag,  his  asitoive, 
and  above  aU,  of  his  inclination  to  do  evil,  and 


to  draw  us  in  to  do  so  too;  and  the  poor* 
puszled  me  onoe  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  qnesdon 
merely  natural  and  innocent,  that  I  scarce  ksenr 
what  to  aay  to  him.  I  had  been  talldn^  a  great 
deal  to  him  of  the  power  of  God,  hiaomnipotenoe^ 
his  avession  to  sin,  his  being  a  oonsnming  iira  to 
the  workers  of  iniquity;  how,  as  He  had  madens 
all,  Hs  eould  deaUx^y  us  aad  all  the  world  in  a 
moment;  and  he  listaned  with  great  ssrioilBnaM 
to  me  all  the  while. 

After  this,  I  had  been  tdtEttg  him  how  the 
Devil  was  God*s  enemy  in  the  hMrts  of  men,  and 
used  all  his  malioe  and  afcill  to  delaat  the  good 
designs  of  Pzovidenoe,  and  to  ruin  the  kinmom 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  aad  the  likn.  'Weil,' 
says  Friday,  'but  you  aay  God  is  so  strong,  so 
groat,  is  He  not  much  strong,  mueh  might  as  the 
Devil?'  'Tea.  yes,'  says  I,  'Friday,  God  is 
stronger  than  tne  Devil,  God  is  above  the  Devil, 
and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  tread  him  down 
under  our  feet,  and  enable  us  to  resist  his  temp- 
tations, and  quench  his  fiery  darts.*  *Bnt,*  says 
he  again,  *  if  God  much  atrong,  much  might  as 
the  Devil,  whv  God  no  kill  the  Devil,  so  make 
lum  no  more  do  wicked?* 

I  was  strangely  surprised  at  hie  question,  aad 
after  all,  though  I  was  now  an  da  man,  yet  I 
^vas  but  a  young  doctor,  and  ill  qualified  for  a 
casuist,  or  a  solver  of  difiioulties ;  and,  at  flzst,  I 
could  not  tell  what  to  my,  so  I  jj^Eotendad  not  to 
hear  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  said?  But  ha 
was  too  earnest  for  an  anawar,  to  forget  his 
question,  so  that  he  repeated  it  in  tiM  very  same 
broken  words,  as  abovsu  By  this  time  I  had 
recovered  myself  a  little,  and  I  said,  '  God  will 
at  last  punish  him  severely;  he  is  reserved  for 
the  judgment,  and  is  to  be  ctat  into  the  bottom- 
less pit,  to  dwell  with  everlasting  fire.'  This  did 
not  satisfy  Friday,  but  ha  returns  upon  me,  re- 
peating my  words,  ^Reatrve^  at  IomL,  me  no  under- 
stand ;  but  why  not  kill  the  Devil  now,  not  kill 
great  ago ? '  'You  mav  as  well  adc  me,'  aaid  I, 
*why  God  does  not  kiU  yon  and  I,  when  we  do 
wicked  things  here  that  offend  Hun?  We  are 
preserved  to  repent  and  be  pardoned.*  He  mnaes 
awhile  at  this;  'Well,  well,'  mys  he,  mighty 
affectionately,  'that  well;  so  you,  I,  Devil,  aU 
wicked,  all  preeerve,  repant,  God  pardon  on.' 
Here  I  was  nm  down  again  by  him  to  the  last 
degree,  and  it  was  a  testimony  to  me,  how  the 
mere  notions  of  nature,  though  thay  will  guide 
reaaonable  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Qod, 
and  of  a  worship  or  homage  due  to  the  suprente 
being  of  God.  as  the  consequence  of  our  natoro ; 
yet  nothing  but  divine  revelation  can  form  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a  redemption 
purchased  for  us,  of  a  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, an^  of  an  Intercessor  at  the  footstool  of 
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"God^s  thxouB ;  I  say,  nothing  bat  a  levftlation 
from  Heayen  ckh  form  thase  in  tlie  soul;  and 
that  therefore  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesaa  Christ,  I  mean,  the  word  of  Qod,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Qod,  promised  for  the  guide  and  saaoti- 
fler  of  hie  people,  are  the  absolutely  necessary 
instmetora  of  the  souls  of  men,  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  means  of  salvation. 

I  therefore  diverted  the  present  discourse  be~ 
tween  me  and  my  man,  rising  up  hastily,  as  upon 
some  suddsn  occasion  of  going  out,  then  sending 
him  for  something  a  good  way  off,  I  seriously 
prayed  to  Gk)d,  that  He  would  enable  me  to  in- 
struot  savingly  this  poor  savage,  assisting  by  his 
Spirit  the  hMrt  of  the  poor  ignorant  oroature  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Crod  in 
Oloist,  leoondling  him  to  himsftIT,  and  would 

Slide  me  to  speak  so  to  him  from  the  word  of 
od,  as  his  consdenoe  might  bo  convinced,  his 
eyes  opened,  and  his  soul  saved.  When  he  came 
a^pain  to  me.  1  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with 
lum  upon  toe  subject  of  the  redJemption  of  man 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doctrine 
01  the  gospel  preaehed  from  heaven,  viz.  of  re- 
pentance tonfrairds  God,  and  faith  in  our  blessed 
Lord  JesQS.  I  then  escplained  to  him,  as  well  as 
I  could,  why  our  hlessed  Bedeemer  took  not  on 
Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  how  for  that  reasdh.  the  fallen  angels 
had  no  share  in  the  redemption;  that  He  came 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  like. 

I  had,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  than  know- 
ledge in  all  the  methods  I  took  for  this  poor 
-creature^s  instruction,  and  must  acknowledge 
what  I  believe  all  that  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple will  find,  that  in  laying  things  open  to  him, 
I  really  informed  and  instructed  myself  in  many 
things,  that  either  I  did  not  know,  or  had  not 
fully  considared  before,  but  which  occurred 
naturally  to  my  mind  upon  searching  into  them, 
for  the  information  of  this  poor  savage;  and  I 
had  more  affection  in  my  inquiir  after  things 
upon  this  occasion,  than  ever  I  felt  before;  so 
tha^  whether  this  poor  wild  wretch  was  the 
better  for  me  (nr  no,  I  had  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  ever  he  came  to  me ;  my  grief  sat 
lighter  upon  me,  my  habitation  grew  comfortable 
to  me  beyond  measure;  and  when  I  reflected 
that  in  this  solitaiy  life  which  I  had  been  con- 
fined to,  I  had  not  only  been  moved  myself  to 
look  up  to  Heaven,  and  to  seek  to  the  luoLd  that 
had  brought  me  there,  but  was  now  to  be  made 
an  instrument  under  Providence  to  save  the  life, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  soul  of  a  poor  savage, 
and  bring  him  to  the  true  knowledge  of  religion, 
and  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  he  xnight 
know  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  is  life  eternal;  I 
say,  when  I  reflected  upon  all  these  things,  a 
secret  joy  ran  through  every  part  of  mv  souL  and 
I  frequently  rejoiced  that  ever  I  was  orougnt  to 
this  place,  which  I  had  so  often  thought  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  afflictions  that  could  possibly  have 
befallen  me. 

In  this  thankful  frame  I  continued  all  the 
remainder  of  my  Ume;  and  the  conversation 
which  employed  the  hours  between  Friday  and 
me  were  such,  as  made  the  three  years  which 
we  lived  there  toeether  perfectly  and  completely 
happy,  if  any  such  thing  as  complete  happiness 
can  oe  formed  in  a  sublunary  state.  The  savage 
was  now  a  good  Christian,  a  much  better  than 
I ;  though  I  nave  reason  to  hope,  and  bless  God 
for  it,  that  we  were  equally  penitent,  and  com- 
forted restored  penitents;  we  nad  here  the  word 
of  God  to  read,  and  no  farther  off  from  his  Spirit 
to  instrnct,  than  If  we  had  been  in  England. 


I  alwavs  allied  myself  to  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture, to  let  hmi  know,  as  well  as  I  could,  the 
meaning  of  what  I  reiuL ;  and  he  again,  by  his 
serious  inquiries  and  questions,  made  me,  as  I 
said  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in  the  Scrip- 
tore  knowledge,  than  I  should  ever  have  been 
b^  my  own  private  mere  reading.  Another 
thing  X  cannot  refrain  from  observmg  here  also 
tram  experience,  in  this  retired  part  of  mv  life, 
vis.  how  infinite  and  inexpressible  a  blessmg  it 
is  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus,  is  so  plainly  laid 
down  in  the  word  of  God,  so  easy  to  oe  received 
and  understood,  that  as  the  bare  reading  the 
Scripture  made  me  capable  of  understanding 
enough  of  my  duty,  to  carry  me  directly  on  to 
the  great  worl^  of  sincere  repentance  for  my  sins, 
and  laying  hold  of  a  Savi<mr  for  life  and  solva- 
tion, to  a  stated  reformation  in  practice,  and 
obeoienoe  to  all  Gk>d*s  commands,  and  this  with- 
out any  teacher  or  instructor,  (I  mean,  human,) 
so,  the  same  plain  instruction  sufficiently  served 
to  the  enlightening  this  savage  creature,  and 
bringing  him  to  be  such  a  Christian,  as  I  have 
known  few  equal  to  him  in  my  Uf e. 

As  to  all  the  disputes,  wranglinp^,  strife,  and 
contention,  which  have  happened  in  the  world 
about  reUgion,  whether  niceties  in  doctrines,  or 
schemes  df  church  government,  they  were  all 
perfectly  useless  to  us,  as  for  aught  I  can  yet  sea, 
they  have  been  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
had  the  sure  guide  to  heaven,  viz.  the  word  of 
God ;  and  we  had,  blessed  be  God,  comfortable 
views  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  teaching  and  instruct- 
ing us  by  his  word,  leading  us  into  all  truth,  and 
making  us  both  willing  and  obedient  to  the  in- 
struction of  his  word ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  least 
use  that  the  ^^reatest  knowledge  of  the  disputed 
points  in  rehgion,  which  have  made  such  con- 
f  ludons  in  the  world,  would  have  been  to  us,  if 
we  could  have  obtained  it  But  I  must  go  on 
with  the  historical  part  of  things,  and  take  every 
part  in  its  order. 

After  Friday  and  I  became  more  intimately 
acquainted,  and  that  he  could  understand  almost 
aU  I  said  to  him,  and  speak  fluently,  though  in 
broken  English,  to  me,  I  acquainted  him  with 
my  own  history,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
related  to  my  coming  into  the  plaos,  how  I  had 
lived  there,  and  how  long.  I  let  him  into  the 
mystery,  for  such  it  was  to  him,  of  gunpowder 
and  buUet.  and  taught  him  how  to  shoot :  I  gave 
him  a  kniie,  which  ne  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with,  and  I  made  him  a  belt  with  a  frog  hanging 
to  it,  such  as  in  England  wo  wear  hsngers  in; 
and  in  the  f ro^,  instead  of  a  hanger,  I  gave  him 
a  hatchet,  which  was  not  only  as  ffood  a  weapon 
in  some  cases,  but  much  more  useiul  upon  otner 
occasions. 

I  described  to  him  the  country  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  England,  which  I  camo  from;  how 
we  lived,  how  we  worshipped  God,  how  we 
behaved  to  one  another,  and  how  we  traded  in 
ships  to  all  parts  of  the  world :  I  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  wreck  which  I  had  been  on  board 
of,  and  showed  him  as  near  as  I  could,  tho  ^ace 
where  she  lay;  but  she  was  all  beaten  in  pieces 
before,  and  gone. 

I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  boat,  wlii<^  we 
lost  when  we  esci^d,  and  which  I  could  not 
stir  with  my  ^hole  strength  then,  but  was  now 
fallen  almost  all  to  pieces.  Upon  seeing  this  boat, 
Friday  stood  muring  a  great  while,  and  said 
nothing;  I  asked  him  what  it  was  he  studied 
upon;  at  last  says  he,  'He  see  such  boat  like 
come  to  place  at  my  nation.' 

I  did  not  understand  him<  a  good  while ;  bat  at 
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iMt^  when  I  had  examined  farther  into  it,  I 
understood  b  j  him,  that  a  boat,  sach  as  that  had 
been,  came  on  shore  upon  the  oonntry  where  he 
liyed;  that  is,  as  he  explained  it,  was  driven 
thither  by  stress  of  weather.  I  presently  imagined, 
that  some  European  ship  must  have  been  cast 
away  upon  their  ooast,  and  the  boat  might  get 
loose,  and  drive  ashore ;  bat  was  so  dull,  that  I 
never  once  thought  of  men  making  escape  from  a 
wreck  thither,  much  less  whence  the^  might 
come ;  so  I  only  inquired  after  a  descnption  of 
the  boat. 

Friday  described  the  boat  to  me  well  enough ; 
but  brought  me  better  to  understand  him,  when 
he  added  with  some  warmth,  *  We  save  the  whito 
mans  from  drown.'  Then  1  presently  asked  him, 
if  there  were  any  white  mans,  as  he  called  them, 
in  the  boat:  'Tes,'  he  said,  'the  boat  full  of  whito 
mans:'  I  asked  him  how  many;  he  told  upon 
his  fingers  seventeen:  I  asked  him  then,  what 
became  of  them;  he  told  me,  'They  live,  they 
dwell  at  my  nation.' 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head;  for  I 
presently  imagined  that  these  might  be  the  men 
uelonging  to  me  ship  that  was  cast  away  in  sight 
of  my  island,  as  I  now  call  it;  and  who,  after 
the  ship  was  struck  on  the  rock,  and  they  saw 
her  inevitably  lost,  had  saved  themselves  in  their 
boat,  and  wore  landed  upon  that  wild  shore, 
among  the  savages. 

Upon  this  I  enquired  of  him  more  critically 
what  was  become  of  them ;  he  assured  me  they 
lived  still  there ;  that  they  had  been  there  about 
four  years ;  that  the  savages  let  them  alone,  and 
gave  them  victuals  to  live.  I  asked  him,  how  it 
came  to  pass  they  did  not  kill  them  and  eat  them  ? 
He  said,  'No,  they  n^ake  brother  with  them;' 
that  is,  as  I  understood  him,  a  truce  :  and  then 
he  added,  'They  no  eat  mans  but  when  make 
the  war  fight ; '  uiat  is  to  say,  they  never  eat  any 
men,  but  such  as  come  to  fight  with  them,  and 
are  taken  in  battle. 

It  was  after  this  some  considerable  time,  that 
being  upon  the  top  of  the  hilL  at  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  from  whence,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  in 
a  clear  day  discovered  the  main  or  continent  of 
America;  Friday,  the  weather  being  very  serene, 
looks  very  earnestly  towards  the  main  land,  and, 
in  a  kind  of  surprise,  falls  a  jumping  and  dancing, 
and  calls  out  to  me,  for  I  was  at  some  distance 
from  him:  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter? 
'0  joyi'  says  he.  '0  glad!  there  see  my  country, 
there  my  nation  I ' 

I  observed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  pleasure 
appeared  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
his  countenance  discovered  a  strange  eagerness, 
as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  in  his  own  country 
again ;  and  this  observation  of  mine  put  a  gi'eat 
many  thoughts  into  me,  which  made  me  at  first 
not  so  easy  about  my  new  man  Friday  as  I  was 
before ;  uid  I  made  no  doubt  but  that  if  Friday 
could  get  back  to  his  own  nation  again,  he  would 
not  only  foi^t  all  his  religion,  but  sU  his  obliga- 
tion to  me;  and  would  oe  forward  enough  to 
give  his  countrymen  an  account  of  me,  and  come 
back  perhaps  with  a  himdred  or  two  of  them,  and 
make  a  feast  upon  me,  at  which  he  might  be  as 
merry  as  he  used  to  be  with  those  of  his  enemies, 
when  they  were  token  in  war. 

But  I  wroD^d  the  poor  honest  creature  very 
much,  for  wmch  I  was  very  sorry  afterwards. 
However,  as  my  jealousv  increased,  and  held  me 
some  weeks^  I  was  a  little  more  drcumspect,  and 
not  so  familiar  and  kind  to  him  as  before;  in. 
which  I  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  too,  the 
honest  grateful  creature  having  no  thought  about 
it|  but  what  consisted  with  the  best  principles, 


both  as  a  religious  Christian,  and  as  a  gpratof  ul 
friend,  as  appeared  afterwards  to  my  fuU  satis- 
faction. 

While  my  jealousy  of  him  lasted,  yon  may  be 
sure  I  was  every  day  pumping  him  to  see  if  ha 
would  discover  any  of  the  new  thoughte,  which 
I  suspected  were  in  him;  but  I  found  OTerythins 
he  said  was  so  honest  and  so  innocent,  that  I 
could  find  nothing  to  nourish  my  suspicion ;  and 
in  spite  of  sll  my  unessiness,  he  made  me  at  last 
entirely  his  own  again,  nor  did  he  in  the  least 
perceive  that  I  was  uneasy,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  suspect  him  of  deceit. 

One  day  walking  up  the  same  hill,  but  the 
weather  being  hazy  at  ses,  so  that  we  could  not 
see  the  continent,  I  called  to  him,  and  said, 
'Friday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself  in  your  own 
country,  your  own  nation?'  'Te8,'he  said,  'I 
be  much  0  glad  to  be  at  my  own  nation.'  '  What 
would  you  do  there,'  said  I,  'would  you  turn 
wild  again,  eat  men's  fiesh  again,  and  be  a  savage, 
as  you  were  before  ? '  He  looked  full  of  concern, 
and  shaking  his  head,  said,  'No,  no,  Friday  toll 
them  to  live  good,  teU  them  to  pray  God,  tell 
,them  to  eat  corn-bread,  cattle-flesh,  milk,  no  eat 
man  again.'  'Why  then,'  said  I  to  him,  'tliey 
will  kill  you.'  He  looked  grave  at  that,  and  then 
said,  'No,  they  no  kill  me,  they  willing  love 
learn:'  he  meant  by  this,  they  would  be  willing 
to  learn.  He  added  'they  leiuned  mufdi  of  the 
bearded  mans  that  came  in  the  boat.'  Then  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  go  back  to  them?  He 
smiled  at  that,  and  told  me  he  could  not  swim  so 
far.  I  told  him  I  would  make  a  canoe  for  him ; 
he  told  me,  he  would  go  if  I  would  go  with  him. 
'I  go!'  says  I,  'why,  they  will  eat  me  if  I  come 
there.'  '  Noi  no,'  says  he,  '  me  make  they  no  eat 
you ;  me  make  they  much  love  ;^ou.'  He  meant, 
he  would  tell  them  how  I  had  lolled  his  enemies, 
and  saved  his  life,  and  so  he  would  make  them 
love  me;  then  he  told  me  as  well  as  he  could, 
how  kind  they  were  to  seventeen  white  men,  or 
bearded  men  as  he  called  them,  who  came  on 
shore  there  in  distress. 

From  this  time,  I  confess  I  had  a  mind  to 
venture  over,  and  see  if  I  could  possibly  join  with 
these  bearded  men,  who  I  made  no  doubt  were 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  not  doubting  but,  if 
I  could,  we  might  find  some  method  to  escape 
from  thence,  being  upon  the  continent,  and  a 
good  company  together,  better  than  I  could  from 
an  island  40  miles  off  the  shore,  and  alone  with- 
out help.  So,  after  some  days^  I  took  Friday  to 
work  again,  by  way  of  discourse,  and  told  him  I 
would  give  him  a  boat  to  go  bisuik  to  his  own 
nation;  and  accordingly  I  carried  him  to  my 
frigate,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
and  having  cleared  it  of  water,  for  I  always  kept 
it  sunk  in  water,  I  brought  it  out,  and  showed  it 
him,  and  we  both  went  into  it. 

I  found  he  was  a  most  dexterous  fellow  at 
managing  it,  would  make  it  go  almost  as  swift 
and  fast  again  as  I  could;  so  when  he  was  in,  I 
said  to  him,  'Well,  now,  Friday,  shall  we  go  to 
your  nation  ? '  He  looked  very  dull  at  my  saying 
so,  which  it  seems  was,  because  he  thought  the 
boat  too  small  to  go  so  far.  I  told  him  then  I 
had  a  bigger;  so  the  next  daj  I  went  to  the  place 
where  the  first  boat  lay  which  I  had  made,  but 
which  I  could  not  get  into  water:  He  said  that 
was  big  enough;  out  then,  as  I  had  taken  no 
care  of  it,  and  it  had  lain  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  jears  there,  the  sun  had  split  and  dried 
it,  that  it  was  in  a  manner  rotten.  Friday  told 
me  such  a  boat  would  do  very  well,  and  would 
carry  'much  enough  vittle,  drink,  bread,'  that 
was  his  way  of  talldng. 
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Upon  the  whola  I  was  by  this  time  so  fixed 
upon  my  design  ot  going  over  with  him  to  the 
continent,  that  I  told  him  we  would  go  and  make 
one  as  big  as  that^  and  he  should  go  home  in  it. 
He  answered  not  one  word,  but  looked  very  grave 
and  sad:  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with 
him?  He  asked  me  again  thus,  *  Why  you  angry 
mad  with  Friday,  what  me.done  ? '  I  asked  mm 
ivhat  he  meant ;  I  told  him  I  was  not  angiy  with 
him  at  alL  *No  angry!  no  angry!*  says  he. 
renting  the  words  several  times,  *why  send 
Friday  home  away  to  my  nation  ?  *  *  Why,*  says 
X  *  Friday,  did  you  not  say  yon  wished  you  were 
there  ?  *  *  Yes,  yes,'  says  he,  *  wish  we  both  there, 
no  wish  Friday  there,  no  master  there.*  In  a 
word,  he  would  not  think  of  going  there  without 
me:  ^I  go  there!  Friday,*  says  I,  *what  shall  I 
do  there?*  He  turned  very  quick  upon  me  at 
this:  *You  do  great  deal  much  good,*  says  he, 
*you  teach  wild  mans  be  good,  sober,  tame  mans; 
you  tell  them  know  Grod,  pray  God,  and  live  new 
life.*  ^ Alas!  Friday,*  says  I,  ^^ou  knowest  not 
what  thou  sayest,  I  am  but  an  ignorant  man  my- 
self.* ^Tes,  ves,*  says  he,  *you  teachee  me  good, 
yon  teachee  them  good.*  ^No,  no,  Friday,*  says  I, 
'you  shall  go  without  me,  leave  me  here  to  live 
by  myself,  as  I  did  before.*  He  looked  confused 
again  at  that  word,  and  running  to  one  of  the 
hatchets  which  he  used  to  wear,  he  takes  it  up 
hastily,  comes  and  gives  it  to  me.  *  What  must 
I  do  with  this?*  says  I  to  him.  *  You  take  kiU 
Friday,*  says  he.  *  What  must  I  kill  vou  for?* 
said  1  a^ain.  He  returns  very  quick,  *  What  you 
send  Fnday  away  for?  Take  kill  Friday,  no 
send  Friday  away.*  This  he  spoke  so  earnestly, 
that  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes.  In  a  word,  I 
so  plainly  discovered  the  utmost  affection  in  him 
to  me,  and  a  firm  resolution  in  him,  that  I  told 
)iim  then,  and  often  alter,  that  I  would  never 
send  him  away  from  me,  if  he  was  willing  to  stay 
%vith  me. 

Uiwn  the  whole,  as  I  found  by  all  his  discourse, 
a  settled  affection  to  me,  and  that  nothiog  shoula 
part  him  from  me,  so  I  found  all  the  foundation 
of  his  desire  to  go  to  his  own  country  was  laid 
in  his  ardent  affection  to  tlie  people,  and  his  hopes 
of  my  doing  them  good ;  a  thing  which  as  I  had 
no  notion  of  myself,  so  I  hod  not  the  least  thought 
or  intention,  or  desire  of  undertaking  it.  But 
still  I  found  a  strong  inclination  to  my  attempt- 
ing an  escape,  as  above,  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion gathered  from  the  discourse,  viz.  that  there 
were  seventeen  bearded  men  there;  and  there- 
fore, without  any  more  delay,  I  went  to  work 
with  Friday,  to  find  out  a  great  tree  proper  to 
fell,  and  msJce  a  large  pmia^fua  or  canoe  to  imder- 
take  the  voyage.  There  were  trees  enough  in 
the  island  to  have  built  a  little  fleet,  not  of  peri- 
aguat  and  canoea,  but  even  of  good  kurge  vessels. 
But  the  main  thing  I  looked  at,  was  to  get  one  so 
near  the  water  ttiat  we  might  launch  it  when  it 
was  made,  to  avoid  the  mistake  1  committed  at 
first. 

At  last,  Friday  pitched  upon  a  tree,  for  I  found 
he  knew  much  better  than  I  what  kind  of  wood 
was  fittest  for  it ;  nor  can  I  tell,  to  tliis  day,  what 
wood  to  call  the  tree  we  cut  down,  except  that  it 
was  verv  like  the  tree  we  call  fustic,  or  between 
that  ana  the  li^icaragoa  wood,  for  it  was  much  of 
the  same  colour  and  smell.  Friday  was  for 
boxning  the  hollow  or  cavity  of  this  tree  out  to 
make  it  for  a  boat;  but  I  showed  him  how  to  cut 
it  with  tools;  which,  after  I  had  showed  him  how 
to  use,  he  did  very  handilv,  and  in  about  a  month's 
hard  labour  we  finished  it,  and  made  it  verv 
handsoma  especially  when  with  our  axes,  which 
I  showed  him  how  to  handle,  we  cut  and  hewed 


the  outside  into  the  true  shape  of  a  boat;  after 
this,  however,  it  cost  us  near  a  fortnight's  time 
to  get  her  along,  as  it  were,  inch  by  mch  upon 

rit  rollers  into  the  water.    But  when  she  was 
she  would  have  carried  twenty  men  with 
great  ease. 

When  she  was  in  the  water,  and  though  she 
was  so  big,  it  amazed  me  to  see  with  what  dex- 
terity and  how  swift  my  man  Friday  would 
manage  her,  turn  her,  and  paddle  her  along ;  so  I 
asked  him  if  he  would,  ana  if  we  might,  venture 
over  in  her ;  *■  Yes,*  he  said,  *  he  venture  over  in 
her  very  well,  though  ^at  blow  wind.*  How- 
ever, I  had  a  further  design,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of,  and  that  was  to  make  a  mast  and  sail,  and  to 
fit  her  with  an  anchor  and  cable :  as  to  a  mast, 
that  was  easy  enough  to  get ;  so  I  pitched  upon 
a  straight  young  cedar  tree,  which  1  found  near 
the  place,  and  which  there  was  great  plenty  of  in 
the  island ;  and  I  set  Friday  to  work  to  cut  it 
down,  and  gave  him  directions  how  to  shape  and 
order  it  But  as  to  the  soil,  that  was  my  parti- 
cular care;  I  knew  I  had  old  sails,  or  rather 
pieces  of  old  sails  enough;  but  as  I  had  had 
them  now  26  years  by  me,  and  had  not  been  very 
careful  to  preserve  &em,  not  imagining  that  I 
should  ever  have  this  kind  of  use  for  them,  I  did 
not  doubt  but  they  were  all  rotten,  and  indeed 
most  of  them  were  so;  however,  I  found  two 
pieces  which  appeared  pretty  good,  and  with 
these  I  went  to  work,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
pains,  and  awkward  tedious  stitching  (you  may 
be  sure)  for  want  of  needles,  I  at  length  made  a 
three-cornered  ugly  thing,  like  what  we  call  in 
Kngland  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  to  go  with  a 
boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short  sprit  at  the  top, 
such  as  usually  our  ships*  long  boats  eudl  with, 
and  such  as  I  best  knew  how  to  manage ;  because 
it  was  such  a  one  as  I  had  to  tiie  boat  in  which  I 
mode  my  escape  from  Borbary,  as  related  in  the 
first  part  of  my  story. 

I  was  near  two  months  periorming  this  last 
work,  viz.  rigging  and  fitting  my  mast  and  sails ; 
for  I  finished  them  very  complete,  making  a 
small  stay,  and  a  sail,  or  foresail  to  it,  to  assist,  if 
we  shoula  turn  to  windward ;  and  which  was 
more  than  all,  I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  stem  of  her 
to  steer  with ;  and  though  I  was  but  a  bungling 
shipwright,  yet  a^  I  knew  the  usefulness,  and  even 
necessity  of  such  a  thing,  I  applied  myself  with 
so  much  pains  to  do  it,  that  at  last  I  brought 
it  to  pass,  though  considering  the  many  dull  con- 
trivances I  hod  for  it  that  failed,  I  think  it  cost 
me  almost  as  much  labour  as  making  the  boat 

After  all  this  was  done,  I  had  my  man  Friday 
to  teach  as  to  what  belonged  to  the  navigation  of 
my  boat ;  for  though  he  know  very  weU  how  to 
paddle  a  canoe,  he  knew  nothing  what  belonged 
to  a  sail  and  a  rudder,  and  was  the  most  amazed 
.  when  he  saw  me  work  the  boat  to  and  again  in 
the  sea  by  the  rudder,  and  how  the  sail  gibed, 
and  filled  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the  course  wo 
sailed  changed ;  I  say,  when  he  saw  this,  he  stood 
like  one  astonished  and  amazed.  However,  with 
a  little  use,  I  made  all  these  things  familiar  to 
him ;  and  he  became  an  expert  sailor,  except  that 
as  to  the  compass,  I  could  make  him  understand 
very  little  of  that  On  the  other  hand,  as  there 
was  very  little  cloudy  weather,  and  seldom  or 
never  any  fogs  in  Uiose  parts,  ibsm  was  the  less 
occasion  for  a  compass,  seeing  the  stars  wero 
always  to  be  seen  by  night,  and  the  shore  by  day, 
except  in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  then  nobody 
cared  to  stir  abroad,  either  by  land  or  sea. 

I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven-and-twentleth 
year  of  my  captivity  in  this  place;  though  the 
three  last  years  that  I  had  this  creature  with  me. 
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ought  rather  to  be  left  out  of  the  aocoant,  my 
habitation  being  quite  of  another  kind  than  in  aU 
the  rest  of  the  time.  I  kept  the  anniversary  of 
my  landing  here  with  the  same  thankfulness  to 
Qod  for  his  mercies,  as  at  first;  and  if  I  had  such 
cause  of  aoknowledgment  at  first,  I  had  much 
more  so  now.  haying  such  additional  testimonies 
of  die  care  of  ProTidenoe  over  me,  and  the  great 
hopes  I  had  of  being  effectual]^  and  speedily 
deuyered;  for  I  had  an  inyincible  impression 
upon  my  thoughts,  that  my  deliyeranoe  was  at 
hand,  and  Uiat  I  should  not  be  another  year  in 
this  place:  howeyer,  I  went  on  with  my  hus- 
bandryf  digging,  planting,  fencing,  as  usual;  I 
gathered  and  cured  my  grapesi  and  did  eyeiy 
necessary  thing,  as  before. 

The  rainy  season  was  in  the  meantime  upon 
me,  when  I  kept  more  within  doors  than  at  otner 
times;  so  I  had  stowed  our  new  vessel  as  secure 
as  we  could,  bringing  her  up  into  the  creek,  where 
as  I  said,  in  the  beginning  1  landed  my  raits  from 
the  ship,  and  hauling  her  up  to  the  shore,  at  high- 
water  mark,  I  made  my  man  Friday  dig  a  little 
do<^  lust  big  enough  to  hold  her,  and  just  deep 
enough  to  give  her  water  enough  to  float  in ;  and 
then,  when  the  tide  was  out,  we  made  a  strong 
dam  cross  the  end  of  it,  to  keep  the  water  out; 
and  so  she  lay  dry,  as  to  the  tide  from  the  sea ; 
and  to  keep  the  rain  off,  we  laid  a  great  many 
boughs  of  trees,  so  thick,  thai  she  was  as  weu 
thatched  as  a  house ;  and  thus  we  waited  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  in  which  I 
designed  to  make  my  adventure. 

When  the  settled  season  began  to  come  in,  as 
the  thought  of  my  design  returned  with  the  fair 
weatlier,  I  was  preparing  dally  for  the  yoyage ; 
and  the  first  thing  I  did.  was  to  lay  by  a  certain 
quantity  of  provisions,  oeing  the  stores  for  our 
'vxiyago;  and  intended,  in  a  Mreek  or  a  fortnight's 
time,  to  open  the  dock  and  launch  out  our  boat. 
I  was  busy  one  morning  upon  something  of  this 
kind,  when  I  called  to  Friday,  and  bid  hmi  go  to 
the  seashore,  and  see  if  he  could  find  a  turtle,  or 
tortoise,  a  thing  which  we  generaUy  got  once  a 
week,  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs,  as  well  as  the  flesh. 
Friday  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  he  came 
running  back,  and  flew  over  my  outer  wall,  or 
fence,  uke  one  that  felt  not  the  ground,  or  the 
steps  he  set  his  feet  on ;  and  before  I  had  time  to 
speak  to  him,  he  cries  out  to  me,  *  0  master!  0 
masterl  0  sorrowl  0  bad! '  * What*s  the  matter, 
Friday  ? '  says  I ;  *0  yonder,  there,'  says  hei  *  one, 
two,  three  cancel  one,  two,  three ! '  B^  this  way 
of  speaking,  I  concluded  there  were  six ;  but  on 
inquiry,  I  found  it  was  but  three.  *  Well,  Friday,* 
says  I,  *do  not  be  frighted;'  so  I  heartened  him 
up  as  well  as  I  could :  howeyer,  I  saw  the  poor 
fellow  was  most  tehibly  scared ;  for  nothing  ran 
in  his  head  but  that  they  were  come  to  look  for 
him,  and  would  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  eat  him; 
and  the  poor  fellow  trembled  so,  that  I  scarce 
knew  what  to  do  with  him:  I  comforted  him  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  told  him  I  was  in  as  much 
dangpor  as  he,  and  that  they  would  eat  me  as  well 
aa  mm;  *  but,' says  I,  *  Friday,  we  must  resolve 
to  fight  them;  can  you  fight,  Friday?'  ^HCe 
shoot,*  Bays  he,  *but  there  come  many  great 
number.'  *  No  matter  for  that,'  said  I,  again,  ^onr 
guns  will  fright  them  that  we  do  not  kill ;'  so  I 
asked  him,  whether  if  I  resolved  to  defend  him, 
he  would  defend  me,  and  stand  by  me,  and  do 
just  as  I  bid  him?  He  said,  *Me  die,  when  you 
bid  die,  master.'  So  I  went  and  fetched  a  good 
dram  of  rum  and  gaye  him;  for  I  had  been  so 
good  a  husband  of  my  mm,  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  left.  When  he  had  drunk  it,  I  made  him 
take  the  two  fowling-pieces,  which  we  always 


carried,  and  loaded  them  with  large  swtn-diot, 
as  big  as  small  pistol  bullsto;  then  I  took  fo«r 
muatots,  and  loaded  them  with  two  stags  and 
five  small  bullets  each;  and  my  two  pirtols  I 
loaded  with  a  bnoe  of  bullets  each;  I  hung  my 
great  sword  as  usual,  naked  by  myside,  «iid  gave 
Friday  his  hatchet. 

When  I  had  thus  prepared  mynl^  I  took  my 
perspective  g)a«s,  and  went  up  to  the  side  of  the 
hill,  to  see  what  I  could  discover;  and  I  found 
quickly,  by  my  glass,  that  there  were  one-aod- 
twent^  savages,  tnree  prisoners,  and  three  eaooes; 
and  that  their  whole  business  seemed  to  be  the 
triumphant  banquet  upon  these  three  human 
bodies,  (a  barbarous  feast  indeed,)  but  nothing 
else  more  than  as  I  had  observed  was  usmal  with- 
them. 

I  observed  also,  that  they  were  landed  not 
where  they  had  done  when  Friday  made  hia 
esoape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek,  where  tiie  shore 
was  low,  and  where  a  thick  wood  came  ckise 
ahnost  down  to  the  sea.  This,  with  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  inhnman  errand  these  wretches  came 
about,  filled  me  with  such  indignatton,  that  I 
came  down  again  to  Friday,  and  told  him,  I  was 
resolved  to  go  down  to  them,  and  Idll  them  all; 
andasloedlumif  he  would  stand  by  me?'  Hewaa 
now  gotten  oyer  his  fright,  and  ms'  spirits  being 
a  little  raised  with  the  dram  I  had  given  him, 
he  was  yery  cheerful,  and  told  me  as  before^  be 
would  die,  when  I  bid  die. 

In  this  fit  of  f urVf  I  took  first  and  divided  the 
arms  which  I  had  diarged,  as  before^  between 
us:  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol  to  stick  in  his 
girdle,  and  three  guns  upon  his  shoulder;  and  I 
took  one  jnstol,  and  the  other  three  mynelf ;  and 
in  this  posture  we  marched  out.  I  took  a  small 
bottle  of  rum  in  my  pocket,  and  gaye  Friday  a 
large  bag,  with  more  powder  and  bullets;  and  as  • 
to  orders,  I  charged  him  to  keep  dose  behind  me, 
and  not  to  stir,  or  shoot,  or  do  anything,  till  I 
bid  him ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  speak  a 
word.  In  this  posture  I  fetched  a  compass  to 
my  right  hand  ox  near  a  mile,  aa  well  to  get  over 
the  creek,  as  to  get  into  the  wood;  so  that  t 
might  oome  within  shot  of  them  before  I  should 
be  discovered,  which  I  had  seen  by  my  glass  it 
was  ea^  to  do. 

While  I  was  making  this  max^  my  foimflr 
thoughts  returning,  I  began  to  abate  my  resolu- 
tion ;  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  entertained  any  fear 
of  their  number ;  for  as  they  were  naked  unarmed 
wretches,  it  is  certain  I  was  superior  to  them: 
nay,  though  I  had  been  alone;  out  it  ooeuned 
to  tdlJ  thoughts,  what  call?  what  occasion?  much 
less,  what  necessity  I  was  in  to  go  and  dip  my 
hands  in  blood,  to  attack  people,  wno  had  neither 
done,  or  intended  me  any  wrong?  who  aa  to  ma 
were  innocent,  and  whose  barbarous  customs 
were  their  own  disaster,  being  in  them  a  token 
indeed  of  God's  having  left  them,  with  the  other 
nations  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  such  stupidity, 
and  to  such  inhuman  courses;  but  did  not  caii 
me  to  take  upon  me  to  be  a  judge  of  their  actions, 
much  less  an  executioner  of  his  justice;  that 
whenever  He  thought  fit,  He  would  take  the  cause 
into  his  own  hanoB,  and  by  national  yengeance 
punish  them  as  a  people,  for  national  crimes; 
out  that  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  none  of  joj 
business;  that  it  was  true,  Friday  might  justify 
it,  becauss  he  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  in  a 
state  of  war  with  those  very  particular  people; 
and  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  attadc  thrai;  but 
I  oould  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  nm. 
These  things  were  so  warmly  pressed  upon  my 
thoughts,  aU  the  way  as  I  went,  that  I  resolved 
I  would  only  go  and  place  myself  near  then^ 
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that  I  might  observe  tbeir  barbarona  feast,  and 
that  I  woiUd  act  then  as  Gk)d  should  direct ;  but 
that  imleas  sonething  offered  that  was  more  a 
call  tome  than  yet  I  Imew  of,  I  woidd  not  meddle 
witiithem. 

With  thte  fssoliition  I  enteiBd  the  wood,  and 
with  aU  possible  wariness  and  flilenoe,  Friday 
f  ollowinff  eloie  vt  my  heels,  I  maiched  till  I  came 
to  the  dart  of  the  wood,  on  the  side  whidi  was 
next  to  them;  only  that  one  corner  of  the  wood 
lay  between  me  and  them.  Here  I  called  softly 
to  Friday,  and  showing  him  a  great  tree,  which 
was  Just  at  tiie  oomer  of  the  wood  I  hade  hsm 
go  to  the  tree,  and  bring  me  word  ii  he  conld  see 
there  plainly  what  they  were  doing;  he  did  so, 
Mod  eame  immediately  back  to  me,  and  told  me 
they  ought  be  plainly  -viewed  there;  that  they 
were  6X1  about  tneir  flra,  eating  the  jBesh  of  one  of 
their  prisoners;  and  tl^at  another  lay  bound  upon 
the  sand,  a  little  from  them,  which  he  eaid  they 
wonld  kul  next,  and  whidi  iSred  all  the  very  soul 
withm  me;  he  told  me  it  was  not  one  of  their 
nation,  bat  one  of  the  bearded  men,  who  he  had 
told  me  of,  that  eame  to  their  ooontry  in  the 
boat.  I  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  yvry  nam- 
ing the  white  bearded  man,  and  going  to  the 
tree,  I  saw  plainly  by  my  glass,  a  white  man  who 
lay  ujKm  the  beacn  of  the  sea,  with  his  hands  and 
his  feet  tied,  with  flags,  or  thincs  like  msbes;  and 
that  he  was  an  Bon^pean,  and  nad  dotfaes  on. 

There  was  another  tree,  and  a  little  thicket 
bejond  it,  abont  fifty  yards  nearer  to  tbem  than 
the  place  where  I  was,  whioh  by  going  a  Httle 
war  aboot,  I  eaw  I  might  come  at  imdlieovered. 
ana  that  then  I  should  be  within  half  shot  of 
them ;  so  I  withheld  my  {Mission,  though  I  was 
indeed  enraged  to  the  highest  degree,  and  going 
back-  aboot  twenty  paces,  I  gc^  behiBd  some 
bushes,  which  held  all  the  way  till  I  came  to 
the  other  tree ;  and  then  I  came  to  a  Httle  rising 
ground,  which  nye  me  a  full  yiew  of  them,  at 
the  distance  of  about  eighty  yardi. 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose;  for  nteeteen 
of  the  dreadful  wratehes  ast  upon  the  ground,  all 
close-huddled  togeMMT)  u^d  had  just  sent  the 
other  two  to  hSu^nsf  the  poor  Chrfstlan,  and 
bring  him  perhaps  Hmb  by  hmb  to  their  fire,  and 
they  were  stooped  down  to  untie  the  bands  at 
his  feet;  I  turned  to  Friday,  'Now  Friday,'  aaid 
I,  'do  as  I  bid  thee;'  Friday  said  be  would; 
'  Then  Friday,'  says  I,  *■  do  exactly  as  yon  see  me 
do,  fail  in  nothing;*  so  I  set  down  one  of  the 
muskets,  and  the  fowling-piece  upon  the  ground, 
and  Friday  did  the  like  by  his;  and  with  the 
other  musket,  I  took  my  aim  at  the  sayages,  bid- 
ding him  do  the  like :  then  asking  him,  if  he 
was  ready?  he  said,  *Tes;'  'Then  fin  at  them,' 
said  I ;  and  the  same  moment  I  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I, 
that  on  the  side  that  he  shot,  he  killed  two  d 
them,  and  wounded  three  more;  and  on  my  side, 
I  killed  one^  and  wounded  two.  They  were,  you 
may  be  sure,  in  a  dreadful  oonstematiott;  and  aU 
of  them,  who  were  not  hurt  jumped  upon  their 
feet,  but  did  not  immediately  know  which  way 
to  run,  or  wUflh  way  to  Iome;  for  they  knew 
not  from  whence  their  destruction  came:  Friday 
kept  his  eyes  close  upon  m&  that  as  I  had  bid 
him,  he  m%ht  obserys  what  I  did ;  so  as  soon  as 
the  first  shot  was  made,  I  threw  down  the  pieces 
and  took  up  the  fowling-pieoa  and  Friday  dia 
the  Uke;  he  lees  me  000k  ana  present,  he  did 
the  same  again;  'Are  you  ready.  Friday?'  said 
I;  *  Ye&'  says  he;  'Let  fly,  then,'  says  I,  'hi  the 
name  of  GodI'  And  with  that,  I  fired  affam 
among  the  amazed  wretches,  and  so  did  Friday; 
and  as  our  pieoes  were  now  loaden  with  what  I 


called  swan-shot  or  smell  pistol-bullets,  we  found 
only  two  drop;  oat  so  many  were  woimded,  that 
they  ran  about  yelling  and  screaming  like  mad 
creatures,  all  bloody,  and  miserably  wounded, 
most  of  them;  whereof  three  more  fell  quickly 
after,  though  not  quite  dead. 

'Now  Friday,'  says  I,  laying  down  the  dis- 
charged pieces,  and  taking  up  the  musket  whidi 
was  yet  leaden,  'follow  me,'  whioh  he  did,  with 
a  gr^  deal  of  courage;  upon  which  I  roshed 
out  of  the  wood,  and  showed  myself,  and  Friday 
close  at  my  foot ;  as  soon  as  I  perceiyed  they  eaw 
me,  I  efaouted  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  bade  Friday 
do  BO  too ;  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could,  which 
by  the  way,  was  not  yery  fiast,  being  loaded  with 
arms  as  I  was,  I  made  dareoti  j  towiurds  the  poor 
yicttm,  who  was,  as  I  sidd,  lying  upon  the  beach, 
or  shofe,  between  the  place  wb^  they  sat  and 
the  sea.  The  two  butcikerB  who  were  just  going 
to  work  with  him,  had  left  him  at  the  surprise  « 
our  first  fire,  and  fled  in  a  terrible  fii^t  to  the 
sea-side,  and  had  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and  three 
more  of  the  rest  nutde  the  same  way :  I  tamed  to 
Friday,  and  bade  him  step  forwards,  and  fire  at 
them ;  he  understood  me  immediately,  and  run- 
ning about  forty  yards,  to  be  near  them,  he  AxA 
at  them,  and  I  thought  he  had  killed  them  all; 
for  I  see  them  all  fall  of  a  heap  into  the  boat; 
though  I  eaw  two  of  them  up  again  quickly: 
howeyer,  he  killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded 
the  third;  so  that  ho  lay  down  in  the  bottom'  of 
the  boat,  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 

While  my  man  Friday  fixed  at  them,  I  palled 
out  my  knife,  and  cut  the  flags  that  lx>und  the 
poor  yictim,  and  loosing  his  nands  and  feet,  I 
lifted  him  up,  and  asked  him  in  Uie  Portiufaose 
ton^e,  what  he  was?  He  answered  in  Liatin, 
Chnstianus ;  but  was  so  weak  and  faint,  that  he 
could  scarce  stand  or  speak;  I  took  my  bottle 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  gaye  it  hinij  making  signs 
that  he  should  drink,  which  he  did ;  and  I  gaye 
him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate ;  then  I  asked 
him,  what  countryman  he  was?  and  he  said, 
Espagniole ;  and  being  a  little  recoyered,  let  me 
know  by  all  the  signs  he  could  possibly  make, 
how  much  he  was  in  my  debt  for  ms  deliyerance. 
'  Seignior,'  said  I,  with  as  much  Spanish  as  I 
coold  make  up,  'we  will  taflk  afterwards;  but  we 
nmst  fight  now ;  if  you  haye  any  strength  left, 
take  tms  pistol  and  sword,  and  My  about  you.^ 
He  took  them  yery  thankfully,  and  no  soonsr  Imd 
he  the  anns  in  his  hands,  but  as  if  they  had  pot 
new  yigour  into  him,  he  flew  upon  his  murderer^ 
like  a  f  ory,  and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieoss  m 
an  instant;  for  the  truth  is,  as  the  whole  was  a  sor- 
prise  to  them,  so  the  poor  creatores  were  so  much 
frighted  with  the  noise  of  our  pieces,  that  they 
fell  down  for  mere  amaaemePt  and  fear ;  and  had 
no  more  power  to  attempt  their  own  eseane,  than 
their  fiesn  had  to  resist  our  shot ;  and  that  was 
the  case  of  those  ilye  that  Friday  shot  at  in  the 
boat;  for  as  three  of  them  fell  with  the  hurt  th^ 
receiyed,  so  the  other  two  fell  with  the  fright 

I  kept  my  piece  in  my  hand  still,  without  firing 
being  willing  to  keep  my  charge  ready,  because  I 
had  J:iyen  the  Spaniard  my  pistol  and  sword;  so 
I  cafled  to  Friday,  and  bade  Um  run  up  to  the 
tree  from  whence  we  first  fired,  and  fetch  the 
arms  which  lay  there,  that  had  been  disohaiwed, 
which  he  did  with  great  swiftness;  and  then 
guying  him  my  muskeg  I  sat  down  myself  to  lead 
all  the  rest  again,  and  hade  them  come  to  me 
when  they  wanted.  While  I  was  loading  these 
pieces,  there  h^^ppened  a  fieree  engagement  be* 
tween  ttie  Spaniard  and  one  of  the  sayages,  who 
made  at  him  with  one  of  their  great  wooden 
swords,  the  same  weapon  that  was  to  hare  killed 
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him  before,  if  I  had  not  prevented  it  The 
Spaniard,  who  was  as  bold  and  as  brave  as  could 
be  imagined,  though  weak,  had  fonght  tUu  Indian 
a  good  while,  and  had  cut  him  two  great  wounds 
on  his  head ;  but  the  savap^e  being  a  stout  lusty 
fellow,  closing  in  with  him,  had  thrown  him 
down  (being  faint),  and  was  wringing  my  sword 
out  of  his  nand;  when  the  Spaniard,  tiioush 
undermost,  wisely  quiring  the  sword,  drew  the 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  shot  the  savage  through  the 
body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot,  before  I,  who 
was  running^  to  help  him,  could  come  near  him. 

Friday  being  now  left  to  his  liberty,  .pursued 
the  flj[ing  wretches,  with  no  weapon  in  his  hand 
but  nis  hatchet;  and  with  that  he  dispatched 
those  three,  who,  as  I  said  before,  wore  wounded 
at  first  and  falleu,  and  all  the  rest  he  could  come 
up  with ;  and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  me  for  a 
gun,  I  gave  him  one  of  the  fowling-pieces,  with 
which  he  pursued  two  of  the  savages,  and  wounded 
them  both ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  run,  they 
both  got  from  him  into  the  wood,  where  Friday 
pursued  them,  and  killed  one  of  them;  but  the 
other  was  too  nimble  for  him ;  and  though  he  was 
wounded,  yet  had  plunged  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  with  all  his  might  off  to  those  two 
who  were  left  in  the  canoe,  which  three  in  the 
canoe,  with  one  wounded,  who  we  knew  not 
whether  he  died  or  no,  were  all  that  escaped  our 
hands  of  one  and  twenty.  The  account  of  the 
rest  is  as  follows : 

3  Killed  at  our  first  shot  from  the  tree. 

2  Killed  at  the  next  shot. 

2  Killed  by  Friday  in  the  boat 

2  Killed  by  Ditto,  of  those  at  first  wounded. 
1  Killed  by  Ditto,  in  the  wood. 

3  KiUed  by  the  Spaniard. 

4  Killed,  being  found  dropped  here  and  there  of 
their  wounds,  or  killed  by  Friday  in  his  chase 
of  them. 

4  Escaped  in  the  boat^  whereof  one  wounded  if 
not  (lead, 

21inaU. 

Those  that  were  in  the  canoe  worked  hard  to 
get  out  of  gunshot ;  and  though  Friday  made  two 
or  three  shot  at  them,  I  did  not  find  that  he  hit 
any  of  them.  Friday  would  fain  have  had  me 
take  one  of  their  canoes,  and  pursue  them ;  and 
indeed  I  was  very  anxious  about  their  escape, 
leet  carrying  the  news  home  to  their  people,  they 
should  come  back  pei'haps  with  two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  canoes,  and  devour  us  hv  mere 
multitude ;  so  I  consented  to  pursue  them  by  sea^ 
and  running  to  one  of  their  canoes,  I  jumped  in, 
and  bade  Friday  follow  me;  but  when  I  was  in 
the  canoe,  I  was  surprised  to  find  another  poor 
creature  lie  there  alive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as 
the  Spaniard  was,  for  the  slaughter,  and  almost 
dead  with  fear,  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  look  up  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so  hard,  neck  and 
heels,  and  had  been  tied  so  long  HhaX  he  had 
reallj  but  little  life  in  him. 

I  immediatelv  cut  the  twisted  flags  or  rushes, 
which  they  had  bound  him  with,  and  would  have 
helped  him  up;  but  he  could  not  stand  or  speak, 
but  groaned  most  piteously,  believing  it  seems 
still  that  he  was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be 
killed. 

When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him  speak 
to  him,  and  toll  him  of  bis  deliverance,  and  pull- 
inff  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give  the  poor  wretch 
a  dram ;  which,  with  the  news  of  his  being  de- 
livered, revived  him,  and  he  sat  up  in  the  boat 
but  when  Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak,  and 


look  in  his  face,  it  would  have  moved  any  one 
to  tears,  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed  faim, 
embraced  him,  hugged  him,  cried,  laughed,  hal- 
looed, jumped  about,  danced,  sung,  tihen  cried 
agaiu^  wrung  his  hands,  beat  his  own  face  and 
head,  and  ^en  sung,  and  jumped  about  again 
like  a  distiacted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while 
before  I  could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  tell  ma 
what  was  the  matter ;  but  when  he  came  a  little  to 
himself,  he  told  me,  that  it  was  his  father. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  enress  how  it  moved 
me  to  see  what  ecstasy  ana  filial  affection  bad 
worked  in  this  poor  savage,  at  the  sight  <tf  his 
father,  and  of  ms  being  delivered  from  death; 
nor  indeed  can  I  describe  half  the  extravagances 
of  his  affection  luHer  this ;  for  he  went  into  the 
boat  and  out  of  the  boat  a  great  manv  times: 
when  he  went  in  to  him.  he  would  sit  down  by 
him,  open  his  breast,  ana  hold  his  father's  head 
close  to  his  bosom,  hall-an-hour  together,  to 
nourish  it;  then  he  took  his  arms  and  ankles, 
which  were  numbed  and  staff  with  the  binding, 
and  chafed  and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands; 
and  I  perceiving  what  the  case  was,  gave  him 
some  rum  out  of  my  bottle  to  rub  them  with, 
which  did  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of  the 
canoe,  with  the  other  savages,  who  were  now 
gotten  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  it  was  happ^  for 
us  that  we  did  not;  for  it  blew  so  hard  within 
two  hours  after,  and  before  they  could  be  got  a 
quarter  of  their  way,  and  continued  blowing  so 
hard  all  night,  and  that  from  the  north-west, 
which  was  against  them,  that  I  could  not  suppose 
their  boat  could  live,  or  that  they  ever  reached  to 
tboir  own  coast 

But  to  return  to  Friday,  he  was  so  busy  about 
bis  father,  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
take  him  off  for  some  time :  but  after  1  thought 
he  could  leave  him  a  little,  I  called  him  to  me, 
and  he  came  jumping  and  laughing,  and  pleased 
to  the  highest  extreme;  then  1  asked  him,  if  he 
had  given  his  father  any  bread  ?  He  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  *None:  ugly  dog  eat  all  up  sdf;* 
so  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  out  of  a  little  pouch 
I  carried  on  purpose ;  I  also  gave  him  a  dram  for 
himself,  but  he  would  not  ta«te  it,  but  carried  it 
to  his  father:  I  had  in  my  pocket  also  two  or 
three  bunches  of  my  raisins,  so  I  gave  a  handful  of 
them  for  his  father.  He  had  no  sooner  given  his 
father  these  raisins,  but  I  saw  him  come  out  of 
the  boat,  and  run  away,  as  if  he  had  been  be- 
witched, he  ran  at  such  a  rate;  for  he  was  the 
swiftest  fellow  of  his  foot  that  ever  I  saw ;  I  say, 
he  ran  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  was  out  of  sight  9a 
it  w^re,  in  an  instant ;  and  thou^  I  called,  and 
hallooed  too,  after  him,  it  was  ul  on&  away  he 
went;  and  in  a  quaiier  of  an  hour,  I  saw  him 
come  back  again,  though  not  so  fast  as  he  went ; 
and  as  he  came  neai'er,  I  found  his  pace  was 
slacker,  because  he  had  something  in  his  hand. 

When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  found  he  had  been 
quite  home  for  an  earthen  jug  or  pot  to  bring  his 
lather  some  fresh  water,  and  that  he  liad  two 
more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread :  the  bread  he  gave 
me,  but  the  water  he  carried  to  his  father :  how- 
ever, as  I  was  very  thirsty  too,  I  took  a  little  sup 
of  it  This  water  revived  his  father  more  than 
aU  the  rum  or  spirits  I  had  given  him;  for  he 
was  just  fainting  with  thirst 

When  his  father  had  drunk,  I  called  to  him  to 
know  if  there  was  an^  water  left ;  he  said,  *  Tee;* 
and  I  bade  faim  give  it  to  the  poor  Spaniard,  who 
was  in  as  much  want  of  it  as  his  father;  and  I 
sent  one  of  the  cakes  that  Friday  brought,  to  the 
Spaniard  too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and 
was  reposing  himself  upon  a  green  place  under 
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the  shade  of  a  troe,  and  whose  limbs  were  also 
yesj  stiff,  and  very  much  swelled  with  the  rude 
bandage  he  had  been  tied  with.  When  I  saw 
that  upon  Friday^s  coming  to  him  with  the 
water,  he  sat  up  and  drank,  and  took  the  bread, 
and  began  to  eat,  I  went  to  him  and  gave  him 
a  handrul  of  raisins;  he  looked  up  in  my  face 
with  all  the  tokens  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness, 
that  could  appear  in  any  countenance ;  but  was  so 
weak,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  exerted  himself 
in  the  fight,  that  he  could  not  stand  up  upon  liis 
feet;  he  tried  to  do  it  two  or  three  times,  but  was 
re^y  not  able,  his  ankles  were  so  swelled  and  so 
TMiiniul  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused 
Friday  to  rub  his  ankles,  and  bathe  them  with 
rum,  as  he  had  done  his  fatlier^s. 

I  obera'yed  the  poor  affectionate  creature,  every 
two  minutes,  or  perhaps  less,  all  the  while  he  was 
here,  turned  his  head  about  to  see  if  his  father 
was  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  as  he  left  him 
sitting ;  and  at  utst  he  found  he  was  not  to  be 
seen;  at  which  he  started  up,  and  without  speaking 
a  word,  flew  with  that  swiftness  to  him,  that  one 
could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch  the  ground 
as  he  went:  but  when  he  came,  he  only  found 
he  had  hud  himself  down  to  ease  his  limbs;  so 
Friday  came  bock  to  me  presently,  and  I  then 
CToke  to  the  Spaniai-d  to  let  Friday  help  him  up 
if  he  could,  and  lead  him  to  the  boat,  and  then  he 
should  cany  him  to  our  dwelling,  where  I  would 
take  care  of  him:  but  Friday,  a  lusty  strong 
fellow,  took  the  Spaniard  quite  up  upon  his  back, 
and  carried  him  away  to  the  boat  and  set  him ' 
down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gunnel  of  the  canoe, 
with  his  feet  m  the  inside  of  it,  and  then  lifted 
him  quite  in.  and  set  himself  dose  to  his  father ; 
and  presentlv  stepping  out  again,  launched  the 
boat  off,  and  paddled  it  along  the  shore  faster 
than  I  could  walk,  though  the  wind  blew  pretty 
hiurd  too ;  so  ho  brought  them  both  safe  into  our 
creek ;  and  leaving  them  in  the  boat,  runs  away 
to  fetcli  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed  me,  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  whither  he  went; 
he  told  me,  *  Go  fetch  more  boat ;'  so  away  he 
went  like  the  wind ;  for  sura  never  man  or  horse 
ran  like  him,  and  he  had  the  other  canoe  in  the 
creek,  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  it  by  land ;  so 
he  wafted  me  over,  and  then  went  to  help  our 
new  guests  out  of  the  boat,  which  he  did;  but 
they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  walk;  so  that 
poor  Friday  knew  not  what  to  do. 

To  remedy  this,  I  went  to  work  in  my  thought, 
and  calling  to  Friday  to  bid  them  sit  down  on 
the  bank  whUe  he  came  to  me,  I  soon  made  a 
kind  of  a  hand-ban-ow  to  lay  them  on,  and  Friday 
and  I  carried  them  both  up  together  upon  it, 
between  us.  But  when  we  got  them  to  the  out- 
side of  our  wall  or  fortification,  we  were  at  a 
worse  loss  than  before ;  for  it  was  impossible  to 

Set  them  over,  and  1  was  resolved  not  to  break  it 
own :  so  1  set  to  work  again ;  and  Friday  and 
I,  in  about  2  hours*  time,  made  a  very  handsome 
tent,  covered  with  old  sails,  and  above  tliat  with 
boughs  of  trees,  being  in  the  space  without  our 
outward  fence,  and  between  that  and  the  grove 
of  young  wood  which  I  had  planted :  and  here 
we  made  them  two  beds  of  sudi  things  as  I  had, 
(viz.)  of  good  rice-straw,  with  blankets  laid  upon 
it  to  lie  on,  and  another  to  cover  them  on  each 
bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought 
myself  very  rich  in  subjects:  and  it  was  a  merry 
reflection,  which  1  frequently  made,  how'  like  a 
king  I  looked.  First  of  all,  the  whole  country 
was  my  own  mere  pr(^rty;  so  that  £  had  an 
undoubted  right  of  dominion.  2dly,  my  people 
were  perfectly  subjected:  I  was  absolute  lord 


and  lawgiver;  they  all  owed  their  lives  to  me, 
and  were  ready  to  lay  do^vn  their  lives,  if  there 
had  been  occasion  of  it,  for  me.  It  was  remark- 
able, too,  we  had  but  three  subjects,  aud  they 
were  of  three  different  religious.  My  man  Friday 
was  a  Protestant,  his  father  was  a  Pagan  and  a 
cannibal,  and  the  Spaniard  was  a  Papist :  how- 
ever, I  allowed  liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
my  dominions.    But  this  is  by  the  way. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak  rescued 
prisoners,  and  given  them  shelter,  and  a  place  to 
i-est  them  upon,  I  began  to  think  of  making  some 
provision  for  them :  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  E 
ordered  Friday  to  take  a  yearling  goat,  betwixt 
a  kid  and  a  goat,  out  of  my  jparticular  flock,  to 
be  killed,  when  I  cut  off  the  lunder  quai*ter,  and 
chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  I  set  Friday  to 
work  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and  made  them  a 
very  good  dish,  I  assure  you,  of  flesh  and  broth, 
having  put  some  barley  and  rice  also  into  the 
broth;  and  as  I  cooked  it  without  doors,  for  I 
made  no  fire  within  my  inner  wall,  so  I  carried 
it  all  into  the  new  tent;  and  having  set  a  table 
there  for  them,  I  sat  down  and  ate  my  own  dinner 
also  with  them,  and,  as  well  as  I  could,  cheered 
them  and  encouraged  (heni;  Friday  being  my 
interpreter,  especially  to  his  father,  and  indeed 
to  the  Spaniard  too ;  for  the  Spaniard  spoke  the 
language  of  the  savages  pretty  welL 

After  we  had  dined,  or  ratlier  supped,  I  ordered 
Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes,  and  ^o  and 
fetch  our  muskets  tmd  other  firearms,  which  for 
want  of  time  we  had  left  upon  the  place  of  battle ; 
and  the  next  day  I  ordered  him  to  go  and  bury 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  savages,  which  lay  open  to 
the  sun,  and  would  presently  be  offensive ;  and 
I  also  ordered  him  to  bury  the  honid  remains  of 
their  barbarous  fea^t,  which  I  knew  were  pretty 
much,  and  which  I  could  not  think  of  doing 
myself;  nay,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them,  if  I 
went  that  way:  all  which  he  punctually  per- 
formed, and  effaced  the  very  appearance  of  Uie 
savages  being  there ;  so  that  when  I  went  again, 
I  could  scarce  know  where  it  was,  otherwise  than 
by  the  comer  of  the  wood  pointing  to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  httle  conversation 
with  my  two  new  subjects ;  and  first  I  set  Friday 
to  inquire  of  his  father,  what  he  thought  of  the 
escape  of  the  savages  in  that  canoe,  and  whether 
we  might  expect  a  return  of  them  with  a  power 
too  great  for  us  to  resist.  His  first  opinion  was, 
that  the  savages  in  the  boat  never  could  live  out 
the  storm  which  blew  that  night  they  went  off, 
but  must  of  necessity  be  drowned  or  driven  south 
to  those  other  shores,  where  they  were  as  sure  to 
be  devoured  as  they  were  to  be  drowned  if  they 
were  cast  away;  but  as  to  what  they  would  do 
if  they  came  safe  on  shore,  he  said  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  was  his  opinion  that  they  were  so  dread- 
fully frighted  with  the  manner  of  their  being 
attacked,  the  noise  and  the  fire,  that  he  believed 
they  would  tell  their  people  they  were  all  kiUed 
by  thunder  and  lightning,  not  by  the  liand  of 
man,  and  that  the  two  which  appeared,  (^^) 
Friday  and  me,  were  two  heavenly  spirits  or 
furies,  come  down  to  destroy  them,  and  not  men 
with  weapons.  This  he  said  he  knew,  because 
he  heard  tiiem  all  ciy  out  so  in  their  language 
one  to  another,  for  it  was  impossible  to  them  to 
conceive  that  a  man  coiUd  dart  fire,  and  speak 
thunder,  and  kill  at  a  distance,  without  lifting  up 
the  hand,  as  was  done  now :  and  this  old  savage 
was  in  tne  risrht;  for,  as  I  understood  since  uy 
other  hands,  the  savages  never  attempted  to  go 
over  to  the  island  afterwards ;  they  were  so  tern- 
fled  with  the  accounts  given  by  those  four  men,  (for 
it  seems  they  did  escape  tlie  sea,)  that  Uiey  believed 
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whoe-wr  went  to  that  enchanted  ielaad  wonld  be 
destroyed  with  fire  from  the  gods. 

This  howerer  I  knew  not,  and  thwefons  was 
under  continnal  apprehensions  for  a  good  while, 
and  kept  always  upon  my  guard,  me  aad  all  my 
army ;  for  as  we  were  now  four  of  us,  I  would 
have  yentored  upon  a  hundred  of  them  fairly  in 
the  open  field  at  any  time. 

In  a  little  time,  howeverf  no  mons  oanoes  ap- 
pearing, the  fear  of  their  coming  wore  off,  and  I 
began  to  take  my  f  oimer  thoughts  of  a  Toyage  to 
the  main  into  consideration,  being  likewise  assured 
by  Friday's  father,  that  I  mi^t  depend  u]^n 
good  usage  from  their  nation  on  his  aooount,  if  I 
would  go. 

But  my  thoughts  were  a  little  suspended,  when 
I  had  a  serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
when  I  understood  that  there  were  sixteen  mora 
of  his  countrymen  and  Portuguese,  which  is  near 
that  number,  who  haying  been  cast  away,  and 
made  their  escape  to  that  side,  liyed  there  at  peace 
indeed  with  the  aayages,  but  were  wy  sore  put 
to  it  for  necessaries,  and  indeed  for  life.  I  asked 
him  aU  the  particulars  of  their  yoyage,  and  found 
they  were  a  Spanish  ship  bound  from  the  Bio  de 
la  rlata  to  the  Hayana.  being  directed  to  lea^re 
their  loading  there,  wliich  was  chiefly  hides  and 
silyer,  and  to  faring  back  what  European  goods 
they  could  meet  with  there;  that  they  had  five 
Portuguese  seamen  on  board,  who  they  took  out 
of  another  wreck;  that  fiye  of  their  own  men 
were  drowned,  when  the  first  ship  was  lost,  and 
thai  these  escaped  through  infinite  dangers  and 
hasards,  and  arriyed  ahnost  starred  on  the  can- 
nibal coast,  where  they  expected  to  Iww  been 
deyonred  eyery  moment 

He  told  me  they  had  some  anns  witii  them,  but 
they  were  perfectly  useless,  for  that  they  had 
neither  powder  or  ball,  the  washing  of  the  sea 
having  sooiled  aU  their  powder  but  a  little^  wliich 
they  used  at  their  first  jsnding  to  proyide  them- 
^lyes  some  food. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  become  of 
them  there,  and  if  they  had  formed  no  design  of 
making  any  escape?  He  said  they  had  many 
consultations  about  itL  but  that  haying  neitlxer 
yessel,  or  tools  to  build  one,  or  proyisions  of  any 
kind,  their  councils  always  ended  in  tears  and 
despair. 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  they  woidd  rooeiTe 
a  proposal  from  me,  which  might  tend  towards 
an  escape?  and  whether,  if  the^  ware  tXi  here,  it 
might  not  be  done?  I  told  him,  with  freedom, 
I  roared  mostly  their  treachery  and  ill  usage  of 
me,  if  I  put  my  life  in  their  hands;  for  that 
gratitnde  was  no  inherent  yirtoe  in  the  nature  of 
man;  nor  did  men  alway  square  their  dealings 
by  the  obligations  they  had  reoeiyed,  so  much  as 
they  did  1^  the  advantages  they  expected.  I 
told  him  it  would  be  yeiy  hard,  that  I  should  be 
the  instrument  of  their  deliyerance,  and  that  they 
should  afterwards  make  me  their  prisoner  in  New 
Spain,  whero  an  Engliahman  was  certain  to  be 
mode  a  sacrifice,  what  necessity,  orwhat  accident 
soever,  brought  him  thither:  and  that  I  had 
rather  be  deuyered  up  to  the  savages,  and  be 
devoured  alive,  than  fall  into  the  merciless  daws 
of  the  prieefcs,  and  be  carried  into  the  Inquisition. 
I  added,  that  otherwise  I  was  penaadec(  if  they 
were  aU  here,  we  might,  with  so  many  hands, 
build  a  bark  large  enough  to  cany  us  all  away, 
either  to  the  Bramis  southward,  or  to  the  islands 
or  Spanish  coast,  northward:  bat  that  if  in 
requital  they  should,  when  I  had  put  weapons 
into  their  hands,  cany  me  by  force  among  uieir 
own  people,  I  might  be  ill  used  for  m^  kindness  to 
them,  and  make  my  case  worse  than  it  was  before. 


He  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  candour  and 
ingenuity,  that  their  condition  was  so  nuserable, 
and  they  were  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  beUeved 
they  would  abhor  the  thought  of  using  say  nanr 
unkindly  that  should  contnbnte  to  thenr  deliver- 
ance; and  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go  to  then 
with  the  old  man,  and  discouim  with  wem  about 
it,  and  rstoni  again,  aad  bring  me  their  answer: 
that  he  would  make  conditions  with  them  upon 
their  solemn  oath,  that  tihey  should  be  absolutely 
under  my  leading,  as  their  commander  sad  cap- 
tain ;  and  that  they  should  swear  upon  1h«  hcuy 
sacrunsnts  and  Gospel,  to  be  true  to  me,  and  go 
to  such  OhristiAa  country,  as  that  I  should  agre» 
to,  and  no  other ;  and  to  be  diraoted  whoDy  and 
absolutely  by  my  orders,  till  they  were  landed 
safely  in  such  country,  as  I  intended ;  and  that 
he  would  bring  a  contract  ftom  tiiem  under  their 
hands  for  that  purpose. 

Then  he  told  me,  he  would  first  swesr  to  na 
hxmseU^  thai  he  would  never  stir  from  me  as  long- 
as  he  Uyed,  till  I  gave  him  ovders ;  aad  that  h» 
would  take  my  side  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood, 
if  there  should  happen  the  least  broach  of  fUth 
among  his  countrymen. 

He  told  me  they  wero  all  of  them  yery  oivfl 
honest  men,  and  they  wero  under  the  greatest 
distress  imaginable,  having  neiUier  weapons  or 
dothes,  nor  any  food,  but  at  the  mercy  and  dfs- 
cretion  of  the  savages ;  out  of  oil  hopes  of  evtsr 
retorning  to  their  own  country ;  aad  that  be  waa 
sura.  If  I  would  undertake  tiieir  relief  they  would 
'  Uye  aad  die  by  me. 

Upon  these  assunaces,  I  resolT«d  to  yeufinr^ 
to  relieve  them,  if  possible,  and  to  sand  the  old 
savage  aad  this  Spaniard  over  to  them  to  troat 
But  when  we  had  gotten  all  things  in  a  readineea 
to  go,  tiie  Spaniard  himself  started  an  obfeetfon, 
wmch  had  so  much  prudence  in  it  on  one  haadl 
aad  so  much  sincerity  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it ;  aad, 
by  his  advice,  put  off  the  deliverance  of  his 
comrades  for  at  least  half  a  year.  The  ease  was 
thus: 

He  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month,  dar- 
ing which  time  I  had  let  him  see  in  what  manaar 
I  had  provided,  with  the  assistaaoe  of  Providence, 
for  my  support ;  aad  he  saw  evidentiy  what  stock 
of  coxa  and  rice  I  had  laid  iq>;  which  as  it  waa 
more  thaa  sufficient  ibr  myself,  so  it  was  not 
sufficient,  at  least  without  good  husbandry,  fbr 
my  family,  now  it  was  increased  to  number  four : 
but  much  less  would  it  be  sufficient,  if  his  coun- 
trymen, who  wero,  as  he  said,  fourteen  still  alivei, 
should  come  over.  And  least  of  all  would  it  bo 
sufficient  to  victual  our  vessel,  if  we  should  build 
ona  for  a  voyage  to  any  of  the  Ohristiaa  colonies 
of  Amsrica.  So  he  told  me,  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  advisable,  to  let  him  aad  the  other  two- 
dig  aad  cultivate  some  more  lead,  as  much  as  I 
could  spare  seed  to  sow;  and  that  we  dioald 
wait  aaothar  harvest,  that  we  might  have  a> 
supply  of  com  for  his  countiymen,  when  they 
should  come ;  for  want  mig^t  oe  a  temptation  t» 
them  to  disa^ee,  or  not  to  think  themsisIveB  de- 
livered, otherwise  than  out  of  one  difficulty  into 
another.  *  Yon  know,*  save  he,  *  the  dbildrea  td 
Israel,  though  they  rojoioed  at  first  for  their  b^ng^ 
deliyered  out  of  Egypt,  yet  rebelled  even  against 
God  himself  that  deliyered  them,  when  they  cama 
to  want  bread  in  the  Wilderness.' 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  his  advioa 
so  good,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well  pleased 
witii  his  prxyposal,  as  wdl  as  I  was  satisfied  with 
his  fidelify.  So  we  fell  to  digging  all  four  of  us, 
as  well  as  the  wooden  tools  we  wero  fnnished 
with  permitted ;  and  iu  about  a  month*8  time,  by 
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the  end^of  i^hich  it  was  seed-time,  we  had  got  as 
mnch  land  cxired  and  trimmed  up,  a«  we  sowed 
22  bushels  of  b&rleyon,  and  16  jars  of  rioe^  wluoh 
was  in  short  all  the  seed  we  liod  to  spore :  nor 
indeed  did  we  leave  ourselyes  barley  sufficient 
far  onr  own  food,  for  the  six  months  that  we  had 
to  expect  onr  crop,  that  is  to  say,  reckoning  from 
the  tune  we  set  oar  seed  aside  for  sowing ;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  it  is  six  months  in  the 
ground  in  that  country.  , 

Having  now  society  enongk  and  our  number 
being  sufficient  to  put  us  out  of  leor  of  the  savages, 
if  they  hod  come,  unless  their  numbo:  hod  been 
very  great,  we  went  freely  all  over  the  island, 
wherever  we  found  occasion;  and  as  here  we 
had  onr  escape  or  deliverance  upon  our  thoughts, 
it  was  impossible,  at  least  for  me,  to  have  the 
means  of  it  out  of  mine ;  to  this  purpose.  I  marked 
out  several  trees  which  I  thought  nt  for  our 
work,  and  I  set  Friday  and  his  father  to  cutting 
them  down ;  and  then  I  caused  the  Spaniard,  to 
whom  I  impurted  my  thought  on  that  affair,  to 
oversee  and  direct  their  work.  I  showed  them 
with  what  indefatigable  pains  I  had  hewed  a 
lorse  tree  into  single  planks,  and  I  caused  them 
to  do  the  like,  till  they  hod  made  about  a  dozen 
large  planks  of  good  oak,  near  2  feet  broad,  85 
feet  long;  and  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  thick : 
what  prodigious  labour  it  took  up,  any  one  may 
imagine. 

At  tlie  same  time  I  contrived  to  increase  my 
little  flock  of  tame  goats  as  much  as  I  could ;  and 
to  this  purpose  I  made  Friday  and  the  Spaniard 
go  out  one  day,  and  myself  with  Fridav  the  next 
day ;  for  we  took  our  turns :  and  by  this  means 
we  got  about  20  young  kids  to  breed  up  with  the 
rest ;  for  whenever  we  shot  the  dam,  we  saved 
the  kids,  and  added  them  to  our  flock.  But  above 
all,  the  season  for  curing  Uie  gra^  coming  on, 
I  caused  such  a  prodigious  quantity  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  sun,  that  I  believe,  hod  we  been  at 
Alicant,  where  the  raisins  of  the  sun  ore  cured, 
we  could  have  filled  60  or  80  barrels ;  ond  these 
with  our  bread  was  a  neat  part  of  our  foodj  and 
veiy  good  living  too,  I  assure  you ;  for  it  is  an 
exceeding  nourishing  food* 

It  was  now  harvest,  and  our  crop  in  good 
order ;  it  was  not  the  most  plentiful  increase  I 
had  seen  in  the  island,  but,  however,  it  was  enough 
to  answer  our  end;  for  from  22  bushels  of  boriey 
we  brought  in  and  thrashed  out  above  220  bushels ; 
o^d  the  Uke  in  proportion  of  the  rice,  which  was 
store  enough  for  our  food  to  the  next  harvest, 
though  all  Iha  16  Spaniards  had  been  on  shore 
with  me;  or  if  we  had  been  ready  for  a  voyaee, 
it  would  veiy  plentifully  have  victualled  our  sUp, 
to  have  earned  us  to  any  port  of  the  woild,  that 
is  to  say,  of  America. 

When  we  had  thus  housed  and  securad  our 
umgnisine  of  com,  we  fell  to  work  to  moke  more 
wicker-work,  (vizO  8i]|^  baskets  in  which  we 
kept  it;  and  the  Spaniard  was  very  handy  And 
dexterous  at  this  piit,  and  often  blamed  me  that 
1  did  not  make  some  things,  for  defence,  of  this 
kind  of  work;  but  I  saw  no  need  of  it. 

And  now  having  a  full  supply  of  food  for  all 
the  guests  I  expected,  I  gave  the  Spaniard  leave 
to  go  over  to  the  main,  to  see  what  ha  could  do 
with  tiiose  be  hod  left  behind  him  there.  I  gave 
him  a  strict  ohaige  in  writing  not  to  biin^  any 
man  with  him.  who  would  not  first  swear,  m  the 
pesence  of  himself  and  of  the  old  savagathat 
ne  would  no  way  injure,  fight  wiUif  or  ottiick  the 

Cm  he  should  find  in  the  island,  who  was  so 
to  send  for  them  in  order  to  their  deliver- 
ance ;  but  ^at  thev  would  stand  by  and  defend 
him  against  oil  such  attempts,  and  wherever  they 


went,  would  be  entirely  under  and  subjected  to 
his  commands;  and  that  this  should  be  pat  in 
writing,  and  signed  with  their  hands:  how  we 
were  to  have  this  done,  when  I  knew  ^y  hadr 
neither  pen  or  ink;  that  indeed  was  a  que8tio&> 
which  we  never  asked. 

Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniaid  and  the- 
old  savage,  the  father  of  Friday,  went  away  in^ 
one  of  the  canoes,  which  they  might  be  said  to> 
oome  in,  or  rather  were  brought  in,  when  they 
came  as  prisoners  to  be  devoured  b]r  the  savages. 

I  gave  each  of  them  a  musket  with  a  firelock 
on  it,  and  about  eight  chaiges  of  powder  andi 
ball,  charging  them  to  be  very  good  husband*: 
of  both,  and  not  to  use  either  of  than  but  upon- 
urgent  occasions. 

This  was  a  cheerful  work,  being  the  first  meiK 
sures  used  by  me  in  view  of  iny  deliverance  for 
now  27  years  and  some  days.  I  gave  them  pro- 
visions of  bread,  and  of  dried  grapesi,  suffident 
for  themselves  for  many  days,  and  sufficient  for 
all  their  countr3rm0n  for  about  eight  days'  time; 
and  wishing  them  a  good  voyage,  I  see  them  ga 
agreeing  with  them  about  a  sigxial  they  shoula 
hong  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I  should  know 
them  again,  whan  they  came  bock,  at  a  distamx^ 
before  they  came  on  shore. 

They  went  away  with  a  fair  gale  on  the  day 
that  the  moon  was  at  full  by  my  account,  in  the 
month  of  October :  but  as  for  an  exact  reckoning 
of  days,  after  I  had  once  lost  it^  I  oould  never 
recover  it  again ;  nor  had  I  kept  even  the  number 
of  years  so  punctually,  as  to  oe  sure  that  I  wos- 
right,  though  as  it  poroved,  when  I  afterwards 
examined  my  account,  I  found  I  had  kept  a  true 
reckoning  of  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  eight  days  I'  had  waited 
for  them,  when  a  strange  and  unforeseen  accident 
intervened,  of  which  the  like  has  not  perhaps 
been  heard  of  in  history :  I  was  fast  asleep  in  my 
hutch  one  mornings  when  my  man  Friday  came 
miming  in  to  me^  and  called  aloud,  *  Master, 
master,  they  are  coma,  they  are  come.' 

I  jumped  up,  and  regardleas  of  danger,  I  went 
out,  as  soon  as  I  could  g^et  my  dothes  on,  through 
my  little  grove,  which  by  the  way  was  by  this 
time  grown  to  be  a  very  thick  wood ;  1  say, 
reganUesB  of  danger,  I  went  without  my  arms, 
which  was  not  my  custom  to  do :  but  I  was  sur- 
prised, when  tunuhg  my  eyes  to  the  sea,  I  pre* 
eently  saw  a  boat  aboii^  a  league  and  a  half  s 
distance^  standing  in  for  the  shore^  with  a 
shoulderK>f-mntton  saiL  as  they  call  it ;  and  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  fair  to  bring  them  in ;  also 
I  observed^  presently,  that  they  did  not  come 
from  that  side  which  the  shore  lay  on^but  from 
the  southernmost  end  of  the  island.  Upen  this 
I  called  Friday  in,  and  bade  him  lie  close,  for 
these  were  not  the  people  we  looked  for,  and  that 
we  might  not  know  yet  whether  they  were  friends 
or  enemies. 

In  the  next  plaoe,  I  went  in  to  fetch  my  per- 
spective  glass^  to  see  what  I  could  make  of  them ; 
and  having  taken  the  ladder  out,  I  climbed  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was 
apprehensive  of  anything,  and  to  take  my  view 
the  nlainer  without  being  disoovered. 

I  had  scarce  set  my  foot  upon  the  hill,  when 
my  eye  plainly  discovwed  a  ship  lying  at  an 
anchor,  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  s  distance 
from  me  south-south-eac^  but  not  above  a  leame 
and  a  half  from  the  shore.  By  my  observatton 
it  wpeaiod  plainly  to  be  on  English  ship^  and 
the  boot  appoared  to  be  an  Engliau  long-boat 

I  cannofrexpresB  the  confusion  I  was  m,  though 
the  joy  of  seeing  a  ship,  and  one  that  I  hod 
reason  to  believe  was  manned  by  my  own  ooun- 
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trymen,  and  consequently  friends,  was  such  as  I 
cannot  describe ;  but  yet  I  bad  some  secret  doubts 
hang  about  me,  X  cannot  tell  from  whence  they 
came,  bidding  me  keep  upon  my  guard.  In  the 
ftrst  place,  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  what 
business  an  English  ship  could  have  in  that  pai-t 
61  the  world,  since  it  was  not  the  way  to  or  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  where  the  English  had 
any  traflflo ;  and  I  knew  there  had  been  no  storms 
to  drive  them  in  there,  as  in  distress ;  and  that  if 
they  were  English  really,  it  was  most  probable 
that  they  were  here  upon  no  good  design ;  and 
that  I  had  better  continue  as  I  was,  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  secret  hints  and  notices 
of  danger,  which  sometimes  are  |pven  him,  when 
he  may  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being 
real.  That  such  hints  and  notices  are  given  us, 
I  believe  few  that  have  mode  any  observations 
of  things  can  den^;  that  they  are  certain  dis- 
coveries of  an  invisible  world,  and  a  converse  of 
spirits,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  the  tendency  of 
them  seems  to  be  to  warn  us  of  danger,  why 
should  we  not  suppose  they  are  from  some  friendly 
agent,  whether  supreme,  or  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate, is  not  the  question ;  and  that  they  are  given 
for  our  good  ? 

The  present  question  abundantly  confirms  me 
in  the  justice  of  this  reasoning;  for  had  I  not 
been  nuide  cautious  by  this  secret  admonition, 
come  it  from  whence  it  will,  I  had  been  undone 
inevitably,  and  in  a  far  woi'se  condition  than  be- 
fore, as  you  will  see  presently. 

I  had  not  kept  myself  long  in  this  posture,  but 
I  saw  the  boat  draw  near  tiie  shore,  as  if  thev 
looked  for  a  creek  to  thrust  in  at  for  tiie  conveni- 
ence of  landing ;  however,  as  they  did  not  come 
quite  far  enough,  they  did  not  see  the  litUe  inlet 
where  I  formerly  landed  my  rafts ;  but  run  their 
boat  on  shore  upon  the  beach,  at  about  half  a 
mile  from  me,  which  was  very  happy  for  me ; 
for  otherwise  they  would  have  landed  just,  as  I 
may  say,  at  my  door,  and  would  soon  have  beaten 
me  out  of  my  castle,  and  perhaps  have  plundered 
me  of  all  I  had. 

When  they  were  on  shore.  I  was  fully  satisfied 
they  were  Englishmen,  at  least,  most  of  them ; 
one  or  two  I  thought  were  Dutch,  but  it  did  not 
prove  so :  there  were  in  all  eleven  men,  whereof 
three  of  them  I  found  were  unarmed,  and,  as  I 
thought,  bound ;  and  when  the  first  four  or  five 
of  them  were  lumped  on  shore,  they  took  those 
three  out  of  the  boat  as  prisoners :  one  of  the 
three  I  could  perceive  usin^  the  most  passionate 
gestures  of  entreaty,  affliction,  and  despair,  even 
to  a  kind  of  extravagance ;  the  other  two  I  could 
perceive  lifted  up  their  hands  sometimes,  and  ap- 
peared concerned  indeed,  but  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  the  first 

I  was  perfectiy  confounded  at  the  sight,  and 
knew  not  what  the  meaning  of  it  should  be. 
Friday  called  out  to  me  in  English,  as  well  as 
he  could,  *  0  master !  you  see  English  mans  eat 
prisoner  as  well  as  savage  mans.  *  Why, '^  says 
I,  *  Friday,  do  you  think  they  are  a  going  to  eat 
them  then  ?  *  *  Yea,'  says  Fridav,  *  they  will  e:it 
them.'  *No,  no,'  says  I,  *Fri^y,  I  am  afraid 
Aey  will  murder  them  indeed,  but  you  may  be 
flure  they  will  not  eat  them.* 

All  this  while  I  had  no  thought  of  what  the 
matter  really  was ;  but  stood  trembling  with  the 
horror  of  the  sight,  expecting  every  moment  when 
ih&  three  prisoners  snould  be  killed ;  nay,  once 
I  saw  one  of  the  villains  lift  up  his  arm  with  a 
great  cutlass,  as  the  seamen  call  it,  or  sword,  to 
strike  one  of  the  poor  men ;  and  I  expected  to 
«ee  him  fall  every  moment,  at  which  all  the 


blood  in  my  body  seemed  to  run  chill  in  my 
veins. 

I  wished  heartily  now  for  my  Spaniard,  and 
the  savage  that  was  gone  with  him;  or  that  I 
had  anv  way  to  have  come  undiscovered  within 
shot  of  them,  that  I  might  have  rescued  the 
three  men ;  for  I  saw  no  firearms  they  had  among^ 
them ;  but  it  fell  out  to  my  mind  another  way. 

After  I  had  observed  the  outrageous  usage  of 
the  three  men,  by  the  insolent  seamen,  I  observed 
the  fellows  run  scattering  about  the  land,  as  if 
they  wanted  to  see  tiie  country :  I  observed  that 
the  three  other  men  had  liberty  to  ^o  also  where 
they  pleased;  but  the^  sat  down  all  throe  upon 
the  ground,  very  pensive,  and  looked  like  men  in 
despair. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  first  time  when  I 
came  on  shore,  and  began  to  look  about  me ;  how 
I  gave  myself  over  for  lost :  how  wildly  I  look(»d 
around  me :  what  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had: 
and  how  I  lodged  in  the  tree  all  night  for  fear  of 
being  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

As  I  knew  nothing  that  night  of  the  supply  I 
was  to  receive  bv  the  providential  driving  of  the 
ship  nearer  the  land,  by  the  storms  and  tide,  by 
which  I  have  since  been  so  long  nourished  and 
supported ;  so  these  three  poor  desolate  men  knew 
nothing  how  certain  of  deliverance  and  supply 
they  were,  how  near  it  was  to  them,  and  now 
effectually  and  really  thev  were  in  a  condition  of 
safety,  at  the  same  time  that  they  thought  them- 
selves lost,  and  their  case  desperate. 

So  little  do  we  see  before  us  in  the  world,  and 
so  much  reason  have  we  to  depend  cheerfully 
upon  the  great  Maker  of  the  world,  that  He  does 
not  leave  his  creatures  so  absolutely  destitute, 
but  that  in  the  worst  circumstances  they  have 
always  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  some- 
times are  nearer  their  deliverance  than  they' 
imagine ;  nay,  are  even  brought  to  their  deliver- 
ance by  the  means  by  which  they  seem  to  be 
brought  to  their  destruction. 

It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high  water  when  these 
people  came  on  shore,  and  while  partly  they  stood 
parleying  with  the  prisoners  they  brought,  and 
partiy  while  they  rambled  about  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  place  they  were  in,  they  had  carelessly  staved 
till  the  tide  was  spent,  and  the  water  was  ebbed 
considerably  away,  leaving^  their  boat  aground. 

They  had  left  two  men  in  the  boat,  who,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  having  drunk  a  UtUe  too  much 
brandy,  fell  asleep ;  however,  one  of  them  waking 
sooner  than  the  other,  and  finding  the  boat  too 
fast  aground  for  him  to  stir  it,  hallooed  for  the 
rest  who  were  straggling  abou^  upon  which  they 
all  soon  came  to  the  boat;  but  it  was  past  aU 
their  strength  to  laundi  her,  the  boat  being  very 
heavy,  and  the  shore  on  that  side  being  a  soft 
oozy  sand,  almost  like  a  quicksand. 

In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen  who  are 
perhaps  the  least  of  all  mankind  given  to  fore- 
thought, they  gave  it  over,  and  away  they  strolled 
about  the  country  again;  and  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  aloud  to  another,  calling  them  off  from 
the  boat,  *Why,  let  her  alone,  Jack,  can*t  vou, 
she  will  fioat  next  tide;'  by  which  I  vrvis  tuliy 
confirmed  in  the  main  inquiry,  of  what  country- 
men they  were. 

All  this  while  I  kept  myself  very  dose,  not 
once  daring  to  stir  out  of  mjr  castle,  any  farther 
than  to  my  place  of  observation,  near  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  and  very  glad  I  was,  to  think  how  well 
it  was  fortified.  I  Knew  it  was  no  less  than  ten 
hours  before  tiie  boat  could  be  on  fioat  again,  and 
by  tiiat  time  it  would  be  dark,  and  I  might  be  at 
more  liberty  to  see  their  motions,  and  to  hear 
their  discourse,  if  they  hod  any. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  fitted  myself  up  for  a  battle, 
as  before ;  though  vith  more  caution,  knowing 
I  bad  to  do  with  another  kind  of  enemy  than  I 
had  at  first:  I  ordered  Friday  alsc.  who  I  had 
made  an  excellent  marksman  with  his  gun,  to 
load  >i<m«Aif  with  arms:  I  took  myself  two 
fowling-pieoee,  and  I  gave  him  three  muskets. 
My  figure  indeed  was  very  fierce;  I  had  my 
formidable  goat*s  skin  coat  on,  with  the  great 
cap  I  have  mentioned,  a  naked  sword  by  mv 
side,  two  pistols  in  my  belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each 
shoulder. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  above,  not  to  have 
made  any  attempt  till  it  was  dark:  but  about 
two  o'clock,  being  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  found 
that  in  short  they  were  all  gone  straggling  into  the 
woods,  and,  as  I  thought,  were  laid  down  to  sleep. 
The  three  poor  distressed  men,  too  anxious  for 
their  condiuon  to  get  any  sleep,  were  however 
sat  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  great  tree,  at 
about  »  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me,  and,  as  I 
thought,  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the  rest 

Upon  this  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to 
them,  and  learn  something  of  their  condition: 
immediately  I  marched  in  the  figure  as  above, 
my  man  Friday  at  a  good  distance  behind  me,  as 
formidable  for  his  arms  as  I,  but  not  maldng 
quite  so  staring  a  spectre-like  fig^ure  as  I  did. 

I  came  as  near  tnem  undiscovered  as  I  could, 
and  then,  before  any  of  them  saw  me,  I  called  aloud 
to  them  m  Spanish,  *  What  are  ye,  gentlemen  ? ' 

They  started  up  at  the  noise,  but  were  ten 
times  more  confounded  when  thev  saw  me,  and 
the  uncoutii  figure  that  I  made.  The^  made  no 
answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  perceived  them 
just  going  to  fiy  from  me,  when  1  spoke  to  them 
m  £ngli£,  *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  *do  not  be  sur- 
prised at  me;  perhaps  you  may  have  a  friend 
near  you  when  you  did  not  expect  it.'  *  He  must 
be*  sent  directly  from  heaven  then,*  said  one  of 
ihem  very  gravely  to  me,  and  pulling  off  his  hat 
at  the  same  time  to  me,  *for  our  conoition  is  past 
the  help  of  man.'  ^  All  help  is  from  Heaven,  sir,' 
said  I.  *But  can  you  put  a  stranger  in  the  way 
how  to  help  vou.  for  you  seem  to  be  in  some 
great  distress  ?  I  saw  you  when  you  landed,  and 
when  you  seemed  to  make  applications  to  the 
brutes  that  came  with  you,  I  saw  one  of  them 
lift  up  his  sword  to  kill  you.' 

The  poor  man  with  tears  running  down  his 
face,  and  trembling,  looking  like  one  astonished, 
returned,  *  Am  I  talking  to  God  or  man !  Is  it  a 
real  man  or  an  angel ! '  ^  Be  in  no  fear  about  that, 
sir,'  said  I ;  ^if  God  had  sent  an  angel  to  relieve 
you,  he  would  have  come  better  clothed,  and 
armed  after  another  manner  than  you  see  me  in ; 
pray  lay  aside  your  fears,  I  am  a  man,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  disposed  to  assist  you;  you  see  I 
have  one  servant  only ;  we  have  arms  and 
ammunition ;  tell  us  freely,  can  we  serve  you  ? 
— What  is  your  case  ? '  ^ 

*  Our  case,'  said  he,  ^  air,  is  too  long  to  tell  you, 
while  our  murderers  are  ,so  near ;  but  in  short, 
sir,  I  was  commander  of  that  ship,  my  men  have 
mutinied  against  me;  they  have  been  hardly 
prevailed  on  not  to  murder  me,  and  at  last  have 
set  me  on  shore  in  this  desolate  place,  with  these 
two  men  with  me,  one  my  mate,  the  other  a  pas- 
senger, where  we  expected  to  perish,  believing 
the  place  to  be  uninhabited,  and  know  not  yet 
what  to  think  of  it' 

*  Where  are  thoee  brutes,  your  enemies,*  said  I, 
Mo  you  know  where  the^  are  gone?'  *  There 
they  lie,  sir,'  said  he,  pomting  to  a  thicket  of 
trees;  *my  heart  trembles,  for  fear  they  have 
seen  us,  and  heard  yon  speak ;  if  they  have,  they 
will  certainly  murder  us  all.' 


'  Have  they  any  firearms  ? '  said  I ;  he  answered 
they  had  only  two  pieces,  one  of  which  they  left 
in  the  boat  *  Well  then,'  said  I,  *  leave  the  rest 
to  me ;  I  see  they  are  all  asleep,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  kill  them  all;  but  shall  we  rather  take 
them  prisoners?'  He  told  me  there  were  two 
desperate  villains  among  them,  that  it  was  scarce 
safe  to  show  any  mercv  to;  but  if  they  were 
secured,  he  believed  all  the  rest  would  return  to 
their  duty.  I  asked  him  which  they  were  ?  He 
told  me  he  could  not  at  that  distance  describe 
them;  but  he  would  obev  my  orders  in  anything 
I  would  direct  *  Well,  says  I,  Met  us  retreat 
out  of  thebr  view  or  hearing,  lest  they  awake, 
and  we  will  resolve  further;  so  they  willingly 
went  back  with  me,  till  the  woods  covered  us 
from  them. 

*  Look  you,  sir,'  said  I,  *  if  I  venture  upon  your 
deliverance,  are  you  willing  to  make  two  condi- 
tions with  me  ? '  He  anticipated  my  proposals, 
by  telUng  me,  that  both  he  and  the  snip,  if  re- 
covered, should  be  wholly  directed  and  com- 
manded by  me  in  everything;  and  if  the  ship 
was  not  recovered,  he  would  live  and  die  with 
me  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  I  would 
send  him ;  and  the  two  other  men  said  the  same.    ' 

^Well,'  savs  I,  'my  conditions  are  but  two. 
1.  That  while  you  stay  on  this  island  with  me, 
you  will  not  pretend  to  any  authority  here ;  and 
if  I  put  arms  into  your  bands,  you  will  upon  all 
occasions  give  them  up  to  me,  and  do  no  preju- 
dice to  me  or  mine  upon  this  island,  and  m  the 
meantime  be  governed  hj  my  orders. 

*2.  That  if  the  ship  is,  or  may  be  recovered, 
you  will  carry  me  and  my  man  to  England 
passage  free.' 

He  gave  me  all  the  assurances  that  the  inven- 
tion and  faith  of  man  could  devise,  that  he  would 
comply  with  these  most  reasonable  demands,  and 
besides  would  owe  his  life  to  me,  and  acknow- 
ledge it  upon  all  occasions  as  long  as  he  lived. 

*  Well  then,'  said  I,  *  here  are  three  muskets  for 
you,  with  powder  and  ball;  tell  me  next  what 
you  think  is  proper  to  be  done.'  He  showed  all 
the  testimony  of  Ills  gratitude  that  he  was  able, 
but  offei'ed  to  be  wholly  guided  by  me.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  hard  venturing  anything; 
but  the  best  method  I  could  think  of  was  to  fii« 
upon  them  at  once,  as  they  lay ;  and  if  any  was 
not  killed  at  the  first  volley,  and  offered  to  sub- 
mit, we  might  save  them,  and  so  put  it  wholly 
upon  God's  providence  to  direct  the  shot 

He  said  very  modestly,  that  he  was  loath  to 
kill  them,  if  he  could  help  it,  but  that  those  two 
were  incorrigible  viUains,  and  had  been  the 
authors  of  all  the  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  if  they 
escaped,  we  should  be  undone  still ;  for  they 
would  go  on  board  and  bring  the  whole  ships 
company,  and  destroy  us  alL  ^  Well  then,'  Ba-ys- 
I,  *  necessity  legitimates  my  advice;  for  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  our  lives.'  However,  seeing 
him  stUl  cautious  of  shedding  blood,  I  told  him 
tiiey  should  go  themselves  and  manage  as  they 
found  convenient 

In  the  middle  of  this  discourse,  we  heard  some 
of  them  awake,  and  soon  after  we  saw  two  of 
them  on  their  feet;  I  asked  him  if  either  of  them 
were  of  the  men,  who  he  had  said  were  the  heads 
of  the  mutiny?  He  said,  no.  *  Well  then,'  said 
I,  'you  may  let  them  escape,  and  Providence 
seems  to  have  awakened  them  on  purpose  to  save- 
themselves.  Now,'  says  I,  'if  Uie  rest  escape* 
you,  it  is  your  fault' 

Animated  with  this,  he  took  the  musket  I  had 
given  him  in  his  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  his  belt, 
and  his  two  comrades  with  him,  with  each  man 
a  piece  in  his  hand.    The  t^o  men  who  were 
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with  bim  going  fint,  made  some  noiM,  tt  which 
OM  of  tho  innnmi  who  wm  awake  turaed  aboat, 
and  Mfling  tlism  coming,  oried  out  to  the  rest; 
but  it  waa  too  late  then,  for  the  moaant  he  cried 
omt^  they  fiied;  I  mean  the  two  men,  the  captain 
wiMly  menring  hie  own  piece.  They  had  so 
well  aimed  their  ebot  at  the  men  they  knew,  that 
one  of  them  wae  killed  on  the  qwt,  and  the  other 
▼ery  much  wounded;  but  not  being  dead,  he 
•tarted  up  on  his  feefc,  and  caUsd  eagerly  for  help 
to  the  other ;  but  the  captain  stepping  to  him, 
told  him^  it  wae  too  late  to  cry  for  help,  he  should 
•call  up(m  Gk>d  to  for^ve  his  villany,  and  with 
that  word  knocked  him  down  with  the  stock  of 
his  musket^  so  that  he  never  spoke  more:  there 
were  tiirse  mare  in  the  compeny,  and  one  of  them 
was  also  slightly  wounded.  By  this  time  I  was 
eome;  and  when  the^r  saw  their  danger,  and  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  reast,  they  begged  for  meroy : 
the  captain  told  them,  he  would  spare  their  lives, 
if  they  would  give  him  any  asBursnce  of  their 
abhorrsnee  of  the  treachexy  the^  had  been  |^ty 
of,  and  would  swear  to  be  faithful  to. him  in 
leeovering  the  ship,  and  afterwards  in  oaixying 
her  back  to  Jamaica,  from  whence  they  came : 
they  gave  hhn  all  the  protostatiana  of  their 
sincerity  that  could  be  desired,  and  he  was 
willing  to  believe  them,  and  spare  their  lives, 
which  I  was  not  against;  only  I  obliged  him  to 
keep  them  bound  hand  and  foot  while  they  were 
upon  the  island. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  sent  Friday  with  the 
captain's  mate  to  the  boat,  with  orders  to  eecure 
her,  and  faring  away  the  oara  and  sails,  which 
they  did;  and  by  and  by,  three  stracKling  men 
that  were  Hiappilyifor  them)  parted  from  the 
rest,  came  back  upon  hearing  the  guns  fired, 
and  seeing  their  captain,  who  before  was  their 
prisoner,  now  their  conqueror,  they  submitted 
to  be  bound  also;  and  so  our  victory  was  com- 
plete. 

It  now  remained,  that  the  captsin  and  I  should 
inquire  into  one  another's  circumstances :  I  be- 

gan  first,  and  told  hnn  my  whole  history,  which 
e  heard  with  an  attention  even  to  amaaement ; 
and  particularly  at  the  wonderful  manner  of  my 
being  furnished  with  provisions  and  ammunition : 
and  mdeed,  as  my  story  is  a  whole  collection  of 
wonders,  it  affected  him  deeply;  but  when  he 
reflected  from  thence  upon  himself,  and  how  I 
seemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  on  purpose 
to  save  his  life^  the  teara  ran  down  his  face,  and 
he  could  not  speak  a  word  more. 

After  this  communication  was  at  an  end,  I 
carried  him  and  his  two  men  into  my  apartment^ 
leading  them  in  just  where  I  came  out,  viz.  at 
the  tc^  of  the  house,  where  I  refreehed  them 
with  such  provisions  as  I  had,  and  showed  them 
all  the  cos^trivancee  I  had  made,  during  my  long, 
long  inhabiting  that  place. 

AJl  I  showed  them,  all  I  said  to  them,  was 
perCecUy  amasing;  but  above  all,  the  captain 
admired  my  fortification,  and  how  perfectiy  I 
had  concealed  my  retreat  with  a  grove  of  ti^eee, 
which  having  now  been  jdanted  near  twenty 
^^ears,  and  the  tress  growing  much  faster  than 
in  England,  was  become  a  Uttie  wood,  and  so 
thick,  that  it  was  impassable  in  any  part  of  it, 
but  at  that  one  dde^  where  I  had  reserved  my 
little  winding  passage  into  it.  I  told  him,  this 
was  my  castle^  and  my  residence,  but  that  I  had 
a  seat  in  the  countrjr,  as  most  princes  hava 
whither  I  could  retreat  upon  occasion,  and  I 
would  show  him  that  too  another  time ;  but  at 
present  our  business  was  to  consider  how  to  re- 
cover the  ship.  He  agreed  with  me  as  to  that ; 
but  toM  me  he   was  perfectiy  at  a  loss  what 


measures  to  take;  for  that  there  were  still  «ix 
and  twenty  hands  on  board,  who  having  entered 
into  a  cursed  conspiracy,  by  which  thev  had  all 
forfeited  tlie*/  lives  to  the  law,  would  be  hardened 
in  it  now*  by  desperation ;  and  would  cany  it 
on,  knowing  that,  if  they  were  lednoed,  th^ 
would  be  brought  to  the  gallowB,  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  England,  or  to  any  of  the  English 
coloniee ;  and  that  therefore  there  would  be  no 
attacking  them,  with  so  smaU  a  number  as  we 
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I  musod  for  some  time  upon  what  he  had  said, 
and  found  it  was  a  very  rational  eondnsion ;  and 
that  therefore  something  was  to  be  xesolved  on 
speedily,  as  well  to  draw  the  men  en  board  into 
some  snare  for  their  surprise,  as  to  pcevent  their 
landing  upon  us,  sad  destroying  us;  upon  this, 
it  prasentiy  occulted  to  me,  that  in  a  little  while 
the  ship's  crew  wondering  what  was  beeome  of 
their  comrades,  and  of  the  boat,  would  certainly 
come  on  diore  in  their  other  boat,  to  seek  for 
them,  and  that  tiien  perhaps  thev  might  come 
armed,  and  be  too  strong  for  us;  tiiis  he  sllowed 
to  be  rational. 

Upon  this,  I  told  him  the  first  tiling  we  had 
to  do,  was  to  stave  the  boat,  which  lay  upon  the 
beach,  so  that  they  might  not  carry  her  off ;  and 
taking  everything  out  of  her,  leave  her  so  far 
useless  as  not  to  be  fit  to  swim ;  aeoordingly  we 
went  on  botfd,  took  the  arms  which  were  left  on 
board,  out  of  her,  and  whatevar  else  we  found 
there,  which  was  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  another 
of  rum,  a  few  biscuit-cakes,  a  horn  <A  powder, 
and  a  great  lump  of  sugar,  in  a  piece  of  canvas ; 
the  sugar  was  five  or  six  pounds ;  all  which  was 
very  welcome  to  me,  eniecially  the  brandy  and 
sucar,  of  which  I  had  had  none  left  for  many  years. 

When  we  had  carried  all  these  things  on  shore 
(the  oars,  mast,  sail,  and  rudder  of  the  boat,  were 
carried  away  before,  as  above\  we  knodfied  a 
great  hole  in  her  bottom,  that  vt  they  had  oorae 
strong  enough  to  master  us,  yet  they  could  not 
carry  ofif  the  boat 

Indeed,  it  was  not  much  in  n^  thoughts  that 
we  could  be  able  to  recover  the  ship ;  but  my  view 
was  that  if  they  went  away  without  the  boat,  I 
did  not  much  question  to  make  her  fit  again,  to 
carry  us  away  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  call 
upon  our  friends,  the  Spaniards,  in  my  way,  for 
I  had  them  still  in  my  thoughts. 

Willie  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs, 
and  had  ihrst,  by  main  strength,  heaved  the  boat 
up  upon  the  beach,  so  high  that  the  tide  would 
not  float  her  off  at  high- water  mark;  and  besides, 
had  broke  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  too  big  to  bo 
quickly  stopped,  and  were  sat  down  musing  what 
we  should  do ;  we  heard  the  ship  fire  a  gun,  and 
saw  her  make  a  wait  with  her  antient,  as  asignal 
for  the  boat  to  come  on  board;  but  no  boat 
stirred,  and  they  fired  several  times,  making  other 
signals  for  the  boat. 

At  last^  when  all  their  signals  and  firing  proved 
fruitless,  and  they  found  the  boat  did  not  stir, 
we  saw  them  by  the  help  of  my  glasses,  hoist 
another  boat  out,  and  row  towards  the  shore; 
and  we  found  as  they  approached,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  men  in  her,  and  that  they 
had  firearms  with  them. 

As  the  ship  li^  almost  two  leagues  from  the 
shore,  we  had  a  full  view  of  them  as  they  came, 
and  a  plain  sifi^t  of  the  men,  even  of  their  faces, 
becauso  the  tide  having  set  them  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  other  boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore, 
to  come  to  tiie  same  place  where  the  other  had 
landed,  and  whne  the  boat  lay. 

By  this  means,  I  say,  we  hod  a  foil  view  of 
them,  and  the  captain  knew  the  persons  and' 
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^bazMstars  of  all  the  man  m  the  boat,  of  \7h0m 
be  ieid,  there  were  three  Yery  honeet  f  eUowe,  nibo 
be  wKfl  one  were  led  into  this  oonapiracy  by  the 
leet,  being  oventowered  and  irif^itad. 

Boi  tfaiii  B«  for  the  boetewwui,  who  it  aeeme 
was  the  chief  <^cer  among  them,  and  all  the 
vest,  they  were  aa  oatragaona  as  any  of  the 
ahip*s  Qiew,  and  were  no  doubt  made  deeperate 
in  their  new  enterprise,  and  tembly  apprehen- 
«iTe  he  ivas,  that  they  would  be  too  powerful 
loriis. 

I  andlsd  at  him,  and  told  him  that  men  in  our 
•ourcmnsfeanees  were  past  the  operation  of  fear: 
thai  naning  almost  every  condition  thai  could 
be,  was  bettor  than  that  whieh  we  were 
snppoeed  to  be  in,  we  ought  to  expect  that  the 
<«oiiMquenoe,  whether  death  or  Ine^  would  be 
.sure  to  be  a  deliveranoe.  I  asked  him  what  he 
ihooflfat  of  the  oircumstanoes  of  my  life,  and 
whe&er  a  deliveranoe  were  not  worth  Yenturinr 
for?  *  And  where,  sir/  said  I,  *is  your  belief  en 
XBV  being  prooorvod  here  on  purpose  to  save  your 
Ine,  which  elevated  you  a  little  vdule  ago  ?  For 
aay  part,*  said  I,  *thereseemstobebnt  one  thing 
«miB8  in  aU  the  prospect  ol  it'  '  What*s  that  ? ' 
saya  he.  *■  Why/  says  I,  *  it  is,  that  as  you  say, 
there  are  three  or  four  honest  fellows  among 
tfaenr  which  should  be  spared;  had  thev  been 
aU  Of  the  wicdEsd  pwrt  of  the  crew,  I  should  have 
'ttiought  Grod's  providence  had  eiiigled  them  out 
to  deliver  them  into  your  hands ;  for  depend 
upon  it,  eiverv  man  that  comes  adiore  are  our 
•own,  and  shall  die  or  live  as  they  behave  to  us.' 
As  I  spoke  this  with  a  raised  voice  and  cheer- 
ful countenance^  I  found  it  greatly  encouraged 
litm ;  so  we  set  vigorously  to  our  business.  We 
had  upon  the  llrat  appearance  of  the  boat's 
•coming  from  the  ship,  considered  of  separating 
our  prisoners^  and  had  indeed  secured  them 
«ffectuaUy. 

Two  GS  them^  of  whom  the  captain  was  less 
assured  than  ordinary,  I  sent  with  Friday,  and 
one  of  the  three  (delivered  men)  to  my  cave, 
where  thev  were  remote  enough,  and  out  01 
danger  of  being  heard  or  discovered,  or  of  find- 
ing their  way  out  of  the  woods  if  they  could 
have  delivered  themselves :  here  they  left  them 
bound,  but  gave  them  nrovisiona,  and  promised 
i&em  if  they  continued  tneze  quietly,  to  {^ve  them 
their  liberty  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  that  if  they 
attempted  their  escape,  they  should  be  put  to 
death  without  mercv.  Th^  promised  faithfully 
to  bear  their  confinement  with  patience,  and 
were  very  thankful  that  they  had  such  good 
usage,  as  to  have  provisions  and  a  light  left 
them;  for  Friday  gave  them  candles  (such  as 
we  made  ourselves)  for  their  comfort ;  and  they 
did  not  know  but  that  he  stood  sBTitinel  over 
them  at  the  entrance. 

The  other  prisoners  had  better  usage ;  two  *of 
them  were  Irapt  pinioned  indeed,  because  the 
captain  was  not  nee  to  trust  them;  but  the 
other  two  were  taken  into  my  service,  imon 
the  captain's  recommendation,  and  upon  their 
solemnly  engaging  to  live  ana  die  with  us ;  so 
with  them  and  the  three  honest  men,  we  were 
seven  men.  well  anned;  and  I  made  no  doubt 
we  should  oe  able  to  deal  well  enough  with  the 
ten  that  were  a  coming,  considering  that  the 
captain  had  said  there  were  three  or  four  honest 
men  among  them  also. 

As  BOon  as  they  got  to  the  place  where  their 
other  boat  lay,  they  ran  their  boat  into  the 
beach,  and  came  on  shore,  hauling  the  boat 
lip  after  them,  which  I  was  glad  to  see;  for  I 
was  afraid  they  would  rather  have  left  the  boat 
at  an  anchor,  some  distance  from  the  shore,  with 


some  hands  In  her  to  g^uard  her ;  and  so  we  should 
not  be  able  to  seise  the  boat 

Being  on  shores  the  first  thing  they  did,  they 
ran  all  to  their  other  boat,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  they  were  under  a  creat  surprise,  to  find  her 
stripped  as  above^  of  adl  that  was  in  her,  and  a 
great  hole  in  her  bottom. 

After  they  had  mused  awhile  upon  this,  they 
set  up  two  or  three  gr^t  shouts,  hallooing  with 
oil  their  might  to  tiy  if  they  could  make  their 
companions  hear;  but  all  vras  to  no  purpose: 
then  they  came  all  close  in  a  lixig.  and  fired  a 
volley  of  their  small  arms,  whion  indeed  we 
heard,  and  the  echoes  made  the  woods  ring ;  but 
it  was  all  one,  those  in  the  cave  we  were  sure 
could  not  hear,  and  those  in  our  keeping,  though 
th^  heard  it  wall  enough,  yet  dnnt  give  no 
answer  to  them. 

They  were  so  astonished  at  the  surprise  of 
this,  that  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  they  resolved 
to  go  all  on  board  again  to  their  ship,  and  let 
them  know  there,  that  the  men  were  all  murdered, 
and  the  long-boat  staved ;  aeoordingiy;they  im- 
mediately laonched  their  boat  again,  and  got  all 
of  them  on  board. 

The  captain  was  terribly  amased  and  even 
confounded  at  this,  believing  they  would  go 
on  board  the  ship  again,  and  set  sail,  giving 
their  comrades  for  lost,  and  so  he  shouM  still 
lose  &e  ship,  which  he  was  in  hopes  we  should 
have  recovered;  but  he  was  quckly  as  much 
frighted  the  other  way. 

They  had  not  been  long  put  off  with  the  boat, 
but  we  perceived  them  all  coming  on  shore 
again ;  but  with  this  new  measure  in  their  con- 
duct, which  it  seems  they  consulted  together 
upon,  viz.  to  leave  three  men  in  the  boat,  and 
the  rest  to  go  on  shpre,  and  go  up  into  the 
country  to  look  for  their  fellows. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us;  for 
now  we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  our  seiz- 
ing those  seven  men  on  shore  would  be  no 
advantage  to  us,  if  we  let  the  boat  escape ;  be- 
cause thoy  would  then  row  away  to  the  ship, 
and  then  the  rest  of  them  would  be  sure  to 
weigh  and  set  sail,  and  so  our  recovering  the 
ship  would  be  lost. 

However,  we  had  no  remedy,  but  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  issue  of  things  might  present  The 
seven  men  came  on  shore,  and  tne  three  who 
remained  in  the  boat  put  her  off  to  a  good 
distance  from  the  shore^  and  came  to  an  anchor 
to  wait  for  them ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
iis  to  come  at  them  in  the  boat 

Those  that  came  on  shore,  kept  close  together, 
marching  towards  the  top  ot  the  little  hill  under 
which  inj  habitation  lay;  and  we  could  see 
them  plainly,  though  thoy  could  not  perceive 
us :  we  could  have  been  very  glad  they  would 
have  come  nearer  to  us,  so  that  we  might  have 
fired  at  them,  or  that  they  would  have  gone 
farther  off,  tiiat  we  might  have  come  abroad. 

But  when  they  were  come  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  where  they  could  see  a  great  way  into  the 
valleys  and  woods,  which  lay  towards  tixe  north- 
east part,  and  where  the  island' lay  lowest,  they 
shouted  and  hallooed  till  they  were  weary ;  and 
not  caring,  it  seems,  to  venture  far  from  the 
shore,  nor  far  from  one  another,  they  eat  down 
together  under  a  tree,  to  consider  of  it  Had 
they  thought  fit  to  have  gone  to  sleep  there,  as 
the  other  party  of  them  had  done,  they  had  done 
the  job  for  us;  but  they  were  too  full  of  ap- 
prehensions of  danger,  to  venture  to  go  to  sleep, 
though  they  could  not  tell  what  the  danger  wus 
they  had  to  fear  neither. 

The  cai>tain  made  a  very  just  proposal  to  ma. 
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upon  this  consultation  of  theira,  viz.  that  perhaps 
they  would  all  fire  a  yolley  again,  to  endeayour 
to  make  their  fellows  hear,  and  toat  we  should 
ail  sall^  upon  them,  lust  at  the  juncture  when 
their  pieces  were  all  discharged,  and  they  would 
oertaiiily  yield,  and  we  should  have  them  with- 
out bloodwed :  I  liked  the  proposal,  provided  it 
was  done  while  we  were  near  enough  to  come 
up  to  them,  before  they  could  load  their  pieces 
again. 

But  this  event  did  not  happen,  and  we  lay  still 
a  long  time,  very  in^esolute  what  course  to  take ; 
at  length  I  told  thera,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
be  done  in  my  opinion  till  night,  and  then  if 
thev  did  not  return  to  the  boat,  perhaps  we  might 
find  a  way  to  get  between  them  and  the  shore, 
and  so  might  use  some  stratagem  with  them  in 
the  boat  to  get  them  on  shore. 

We  waited  a  great  while,  though  very  impa- 
tient for  their  removing ;  and  were  very  uneasy, 
when  after  long  consultations,  we  saw  them  all 
start  up,  and  maix'h  down  toward  the  sea :  it 
seems  they  had  such  dreadful  apprehensions  upon 
them,  of  the  danger  of  the  place,  that  they  re- 
solved to  go  on  board  the  ship  again,  give  their 
companions  over  for  lost,  and  so  go  on  with  their 
intended  voyage  with  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  them  go  towards  the 
shore,  I  imagined  it  to  be  as  it  really  was,  that 
they  had  given  over  their  search,  and  were  for 
going  back  again ;  and  the  captain,  as  soon  as  I 
^  told  him  my  thoughts,  was  ready  to  sink  at  the 
apprehensions  of  it ;  but  I  presently  thought  of 
a  stratagem  to  fetch  them  back  again,  and  which 
answered  my  end  to  a  tittle. 

I  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain*s  mate  to  go 
over  the  little  creek  westward,  towards  the  place 
where  the  savages  came  on  shore  when  Friday 
was  rescued ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a  little 
rising  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance,  I 
bade  them  halloo,  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  wait 
till  they  found  the  seamen  heard  them ;  that  as 
soon  as  ever  they  heard  the  seamen  answer  them, 
they  should  return  it  again,  and  then  keeping  out 
of  sight,  take  a  round,  always  answering  when 
the  others  hallooed,  to  draw  them  as  far  into  the 
island,  and  among  the  woods,  as  possible,  and 
then  wheel  about  again  to  me,  by  such  ways  as 
I  dii-ected  them. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  boat,  when 
Friday  and  the  mate  hallooed,  and  they  presently 
heard  them,  and  answering,  ran  along  tne  shore 
westward,  -towards  the  voice  they  heard,  when 
they  were  presently  stopped  by  the  creek,  where 
the  water  being  up^  they  could  not  get  over,  and 
called  for  the  boat  to  come  up  and  set  them  over, 
as  indeed  I  expected. 

When  they  had  set  themselyes  over,  I  observed 
that  the  boat  being  gone,  a  good  way  into  the 
creek,  and  as  it  were,  in  a  harbour  within  the 
land,  they  took  one  of  the  three  men  out  of  her 
to  go  along  with  them,  and  left  only  two  in  the 
boat,  having  fastened  iier  to  the  stump  of  a  little 
tree  on  the  shore. 

Thi^s  was  what  I  wished  for^  and  immediately 
leaving  Friday  and  the  captam's  mate  to  their 
business,  I  took  the  rest  with  me,  and  crossing 
the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we  surprised  the  two 
men  before  they  were  aware ;  one  of  them  lying 
on  the  shore,  and  the  other  being  in  the  l>oat; 
the  fellow  on  shore  was  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  going  to  start  up ;  the  captain,  who 
was  foremost,  ran  in  upon  him,  and  knocked  him 
down,  and  then  called  out  to  him  in  the  boat  to 
yield,  or  he  was  a  dead  man. 

There  needed  ver^  few  arguments  to  persuade 
a  single  man  to  yield,  when  he  saw  five  men 


upon  him,  and  his  comrade  knocked  down ;  b»- 
ades,  this  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  three  who 
were  not  so  hearty  in  the  mutiny  as  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  and  therefore  was  easily  persuaded  not 
only  to  ^ield,  but  afterwards  to  join  very  sin- 
oerely  with  us. 

In  the  meantime,  Friday  and  tho  captain*s  mate 
so  well  managed  their  business  with  tke  zest,  that 
they  drew  them  by  hallooing  and  answwing; 
from  one  hill  to  another,  and  from  one  wood  to 
another,  till  they  not  only  heartily  tired  them, 
but  left  them,  where  they  were  very  sure  they 
could  not  reach  back  to  the  boat  before  it  was 
dark ;  and  indeed  they  were  heartily  tired  them- 
selves also  by  the  time  they  came  back  to  us. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  watch  for 
them  in  the  dark,  and  to  fall  upon  them,  so  as  to 
make  sure  work  with  them. 

It  was  several  hours  after  Fi-iday  cama  back 
to  me,  before  they  came  back  to  their  boat ;  and 
we  could  hear  the  foremost  of  them  long  before 
they  came  quite  up,  calling  to  those  behind  to 
come  along,  and  could  also  hear  them  answer 
and  complain  how  lame  and  tired  they  were,  and 
not  able  to  come  any  faster,  which  was  very 
welcome  news  to  us. 

At  length  they  came  up  to  the  boat ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  express  their  confusion,  when  they 
foimd  the  boat  fast  aground  in  the  creek,  the  tide 
ebbed  out,  and  their  two  men  gone:  we  oould 
hear  them  call  to  one  another  in  a  most  Lament- 
able manner,  telling  one  another  they  were  got 
into  an  enchanted  idand ;  that  either  there  were 
inhabitants  in  it,  and  they  should  all  be  murdered, 
or  else  there  were  devils  and  spirits  in  it,  and 
they  should  be  all  carried  away  and  devoured. 

They  hallooed  again,  and  called  their  two 
comraaes  by  their  names  a  great  many  times,  but 
no  answer.  After  some  time,  we  could  see  them, 
by  the  little  light  there  was,  run  about  wringing 
their  hands  like  men  in  despair;  and  that  some- 
times they  would  go  and  sit  down  in  the  boat  to 
rest  themselves,  uien  come  ashore  again,  and 
walk  about  again,  and  so  the  same  thing  over 
again. 

Mv  men  would  fain  have  me  give  them  leavB 
to  fall  upon  them  at  once  in  the  dark ;  but  I  was 
willing  to  take  them  at  some  advantage,  so  to 
spare  them,  and  kill  as  few  of  them  as  1  could ; 
and  especiallv  I  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
killing  any  of  our  men,  knowing  the  others  were 
very  well  armed.  I  resolved  to  wait  to  see  if 
they  did  not  separate;  and  therefore  to  make 
sure  of  them,  I  oLrew  my  ambuscade  nearer,  and 
ordered  Friday  and  the  captain  to  creep  upon 
their  hands  and  feet  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
thev  could,  that  they  might  not  be  discovered, 
and  get  as  near  them  as  they  could  possibly,  be- 
fore they  offered  to  fire. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  that  posture,  but 
that  the  boatswain,  who  was  the  principal  ring- 
leader of  the  mutiny,  and  had  now  shown  him- 
self the  most  dejected  and  dispirited  of  all  the 
rest,  came  walking  towards  them  witii  two  more 
of  their  crew ;  the  captain  was  so  eager,  as  having 
this  principal  rogue  so  much  in  his  power,  that 
he  could  hardly  have  patience  to  let  him  come 
so  near,  as  to  be  sure  of  him ;  for  they  only  heard 
his  tongue  before :  but  when  tiiey  came  nearer, 
the  captain  and  Friday  starting  up  on  their  feet, 
let  fly  at  them. 

The  boatswain  was  killed  upon  the  spot;  the 
next  man  was  shot  into  the  bbd^r,  and  tell  just 
by  him,  though  he  did  not  die  till  an  hour  or 
two  after;  and  the  third  ran  for  it 

At  the  noise  of  the  fire,  I  immediately  advanced 
with  my  whole  army,  which  was  now  8  men, 
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viz.  myself  generalissirao,  Friday  my  lieutenant- 
general,  the  captain  and  his  two  men,  and  the 
three  prisonera  of  war,  who  we  had  trusted  with 
arms. 

We  came  nnon  them  indeed  in  ^e  dark,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  our  number ;  and  I  made 
the  man  we  had  left  in  the  boat,  who  was  now 
one  of  us,  call  them  by  name,  to  try  if  I  could 
bring  them  to  a  i>arley,  and  so  might  perhaps 
reduce  them  to  terms,  which  fell  out  lust  as  we 
desired  :  for  indeed  it  wee  easy  to  think,  as  their 
condition  then  was,  they  would  be  very  willing 
to  capitulate ;  so  he  caUs  out  as  loud  as  ne  could, 
to  one  of  them,  *  Tom  Smith,  Tom  Smith ; '  Tom 
Smith  answered  immediately,  *Who*s  that,  Bo- 
binson ?*  For  it  seems,  he  knew  his  voice:  the 
other  answered,  *Ay,  ay;  for  God*s  sake,  Tom 
Smith,  throw  down  your  arms  and  yield,  or  you 
are  all  dead  men  this  moment' 

*  Who  must  we  yield  to?  Where  are  they?* 
(says  Smith  again;)  ^Here  they  ore,*  says  he, 
*  here's  our  captain,  and  fif  tv  men  with  him,  have 
been  hunting  you  this  two  hours ;  the  boatswain 
is  killed,  WiU  Fry  is  wounded,  and  I  am  a 

{)risoner ;  and  if  you  do  not  yield,  you  are  all 
ost' 

*  Will  they  give  us  quarter  then,'  (says  Tom 
Smith,)  *■  and  we  will  yield  V  *  I'll  go  and  ask,  if 
you  promise  to  yield,'  says  Bobinson ;  so  he  asked 
the  captain,  and  the  captain  then  calls  himself 
out,  ^  Tou  Smith,  you  know  my  voice^  if  you  lay 
down  your  arms  immediately,  and  submit,  you 
shall  have  ^our  lives  all  but  Will  Atkins.' 

Upon  this  Will  Atkins  cried  out,  *For  God's 
sake,  captain,  give  me  quarter,  what  have  I  done  ? 
They  have  been  all  as  bad  as  I,'  which  by  the 
way  was  not  true  neither ;  for  it  seems  this  Will 
Atkins  was  the  first  man  that  laid  hold  of  the 
captain,  when  they  first  mutinied,  and  used  him 
barbarously,  in  tying  his  hands,  and  giving  him 
injurious  lang^nage.  However,  the  captain  told 
him  he  must  lay  down  his  arms  at  discretion, 
and  trust  to  the  governor's  mercy,  by  which  he 
meant  mo,  for  they  all  called  me  governor. 

In  a  word,  they  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
begged  their  lives ;  and  I  sent  the  man  that  had 
parleyed  with  them,  and  two  more,  who  bound 
them  all;  and  then  my  great  army  of  50  men, 
which  particularly  with  those  thi'ee,  were  all  but 
eight,  came  up  and  seized  upon  them  all,  and 
upon  their  boat,  only  that  I  kept  myself  and  one 
more  out  of  sight  for  reasons  of  state. 

Our  next  work  was  to  repair  the  boat,  uid 
think  of  seizing  the  ship ;  ana  as  for  the  captain, 
now  he  had  leisure  to  parley  with  them,  he  ex- 
postulated with  them  upon  the  villany  of  their 
practices  with  him.  and  at  length  upon  the  farther 
wickedness  of  their  design  and  how  certainly  it 
must  bring  them  to  misery  and  distress  in  the 
end,  and  nerhaps  to  the  gaUows. 

They  all  appcnred  very  penitent,  and  begged 
hard  for  their  lives;  as  for  that^  he  told  them, 
they  were  none  of  his  prisoners,  but  the  com- 
mander d  the  island :  that  they  thought  they  had 
set  him  on  shore  in  a  bairen  uninhamted  island, 
but  it  had  pleased  God  so  to  direct  them,  that  the 
island  was  inhalnted,  and  that  the  governor  was 
an  Englishman ;  that  he  might  han^  them  all 
there^  if  he  pleased ;  but  as  he  had  given  them 
an  quarter,  ne  supposied  he  would  send  them  to 
England  to  be  dealt  with  there  as  justice  required, 
except  Atkins,  who  he  was  commanded  by  the 
governor  to  advise  to  prepare  for  death ;  for  that 
he  would  be  hanged  in  the  morning. 

Though  this  was  all  a  fiction  of  his  own,  yet 
it  had  its  desired  effect;  AtJdns  fell  upon  his 
l^nees  to  beg  the  captain  to  intercede  ^th  the 


governor  for  his  life;  and  all  the  rest  begged  of 
him  for  God's  sake,  that  they  might  not  be  sent 
to  England. 

It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  time  of  our 
deliverance  was  come,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
most  eajsy  thing  to  bring  these  fellows  in,  to  be 
hearty  in  getting  possession  of  the  ship;  so  I  re- 
tired m  the  dark  irom  them,  that  they  xnight  not 
see  what  kind  of  a  governor  they  had,  and  called 
the  captain  to  me ;  when  I  'called,  as  at  a  good 
distance,  one  of  tiie  men  was  ordered  to  speak 
again,  and  say  to  the  captain,  *  Captain,  the  com- 
mander calls  for  you ;'  and  presently  the  captain 
replied,  *  Tell  his  excellency,  I  am  just  a  coming.' 
This  more  periectly  amused  them ;  and  they  all 
believed  tiiat  the  commander  was  just  by  with 
his  fifty  men.    ' 

Upon  the  captain's  coming  to  me,  I  told  him 
my  project  for  seizing  the  ship,  which  he  liked  of 
wondenully  well,  and  resolved  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion the  next  morning. 

But,  in  order  to  execute  it  with  more  art,  and 
secure  of  success,  I  told  him  we  must  divide  the 
prisoners,  and  that  he  should  go  and  take  Atkins 
and  two  more  of  the  worst  of  them,  and  send 
them  pinioned  to  the  cave  where  the  others  lay : 
this  was  committed  to  Friday  and  the  two  men 
who  came  on  shore  with  the  captain. 

They  conveyed  them  to  the  cave,  as  to  a 
prison ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  place,  especi- 
ally to  men  In  their  condition. 

The  others  I  ordered  to  my  bower,  as  I  cidlcd 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  description ;  and 
as  it  was  fenced  in,  and  they  pinioned,  the  place 
was  secure  enough,  considering  they  were  upon 
their  behaviour. 

To  these  in  the  inoming  I  sent  the  captain, 
who  was  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  them,  in  a 
word  to  try  them,  and  tell  me  whether  he  thought 
they  might  be  trusted  or  no,  to  go  on  board  and 
surprise  the  ship.  He  talked  to  them  of  the  injury 
done  him,  of  the  condition  they  were  brought  to; 
and  that  though  the  governor  had  given  them 
quarter  for  their  lives,  as  to  the  present  action, 
yet  that  if  they  were  sent  to  England,  they  would 
all  be  hanged  in  chains,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  if 
they  would  loin  in  so  just  an  attempt,  as  to  re- 
cover the  ship,  he  would  have  the  governor's 
engagement  for  their  pardon. 

Any  one  may  guess  how  readily  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  accepted  by  men  in  their  condi- 
tion; they  fell  down  on  their  knees  to  the  captain, 
and  promised,  with  the  deepest  imprecations,  that 
they  would  be  faithful  to  him  to  the  last  drop, 
and  that  they  should  owe  their  lives  to  him,  and 
would  go  with  him  all  over  the  world,  that  they 
would  own  him  for  a  father  to  them  as  long  as 
theylived. 

*WeIl,'  says  the  captain,  *I  must  go  and  tell 
the  governor  what  you  say,  and  see  what  I  can 
do  to  bring  him  to  consent  to  it:'  so  he  brought 
me  an  account  of  the  temper  he  found  them  m ; 
and  that  he  verily  believed  they  would  be  faithfuL 

However,  that  we  might  be  very  secure,  I  told 
him  he  should  go  back  again  and  choose  out  five 
of  them,  and  teU  them,  they  might  see  he  did  not 
want  men,  that  he  would  take  out  five  of  them  to 
be  his  assistants,  and  that  the  governor  would 
keep  the  other  two,  and  the  three  that  were  sent 
prisoners  to  the  castle  (my  cave)  as  hostages  for 
the  fidelity  of  those  five ;  and  that  if  they  proved 
unfaithful  in  the  execution,  the  five  hostages 
should  be  hanged  in  chains  alive  upon  the 
shore. 

This  looked  severe,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  governor  was  in  earnest ;  however  they  had 
no  way  left  them  but  to  accept  it ;  and  it  wa« 
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now  the  business  of  fits  prisoners^  as  mncU  as  of 
the  captain,  to  persuade  tue  other  five  to  do  their 
duty. 

Our  strength  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the  ex- 
pedition :  1.  The  captain,  his  mate,  and  passen- 
ger. 2.  Then  the  two  prisoners  of  the  first  gang, 
to  whom,  having  their  character  from  the  cap- 
tain, I  had  given  their  liberty,  and  trusted  them 
with  arms.  8.  Theother  two  wholhadkepttill 
now  in  my  apartment  pinioned;  but  upon  the 
captain's  motion,  bad  now  released.  4.  The 
single  man  taken  in  this  boat  6.  These  five  re- 
lea»3d  at  kst:  so  that  they  were  thirteen  in  all, 
besides  five  we  k^t  prisoners  in  the  cave  for 
hostages. 

I  asked  the  captain  if  he  was  willing  to  venture 
with  those  hands  on  board  the  ship ;  for  as  for  me 
and  my  man  Friday,  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper 
for  us  to  stir,  having  seven  men  left  behina;  and 
it  was  employment  enough  for  us  to  keep  them 
asunder,  and  supply  them  with  victuals. 

As  to  the  five  in  the  cave,  I  resolved  to  keep 
them  fast,  but  Friday  went  in  twice  a  day  to 
them,  to  supply  them  with  necessaries;  and  I 
made  the  other  two  carry  provisions  to  a  certain 
distance,  where  Friday  was  to  take  it 

When  I  showed  myself  to  the  two  hostages,  it 
was  with  the  captain,  who  told  them  I  was  the 
person  the  governor  had  ordered  to  look  after 
them,  and  that  it  was  the  governor's  pleasure 
they  should  not  stir  anvwhare,  but  bv  my  direo- 
tion ;  that  if  they  did,  they  would  be  fetched  into 
the  castle,  and  be  laid  in  irons;  so  that  as  we 
never  suffered  them  to  see  me  as  a  governor,  so 
I  now  appeared  as  another  person,  and  spoke  of 
the  governor,  the  garrison,  the  castle,  and  the 
like,  upon  all  occasions. 

The  captain  now  had  no  difficulty  before  him, 
but  to  furnish  his  two  boats,  stop  the  breach  ot 
one,  and  man  them.  He  made  his  passenger  cap- 
tain of  one,  with  four  other  men ;  and  nimsetf, 
and  his  mate,  and  six  more,  went  in  the  otiier: 
and  they  contrived  thoir  business  very  weU ;  for 
they  came  up  to  the  ship  about  midnight  As 
soon  as  they  came  within  <»U  of  the  ship,  he 
made  Bobinson  hail  them,  and  tell  them  they  had 
brought  off  the  men  and  the  boat,  but  that  it  was 
a  lone  time  before  they  had  found  them,  and  the 
like;  holding  them  in  a  chat  till  they  came  to  the 
ship's  side,  when  the  captain  and  the  mate  enter- 
ing first  with  their  arms,  immediately  knocked 
down  the  second  mate  and  carpenter  with  the 
butt  end  of  their  muskets,  being  very  faithfully 
seconded  by  their  men ;  they  secured  all  the  rest 
that  were  upon  the  main  and  quarter  deoks,  and 
began  to  fasten  the  hatches,  to  keep  them  aown 
that  were  below,  when  the  other  boat  and  their 
men  entering  at  the  fore-chains,  secured  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship,  and  the  scuttle  which  went 
down  into  the  cook-room,  ™*^"'"g  three  men 
thev  f otmd  there  prisoners. 

When  this  was  done,  and  all  safe  npon  deck, 
the  captain  ordered  the  mate  with  three  men,  to 
break  into  the  round-house  where  the  new  rebel 
captain  lay,  who  having  taken  the  akrm,  was 
gotten  up^  and  with  two  men  and  a  boy,  had 
gotten  firearms  in  their  hands;  and  when  the 
mate  with  a  crow  split  open  the  door,  the  new 
captain  and  his  men  fired  boldly  amonff  them, 
and  wounded  the  mate  with  a  musket  ball,  which 
broke  his  arm,  and  wounded  two  more  of  the 
men.  but  killed  nobody. 

Tiie  mate  calling  for  help,  rushed  however  into 
the  round-house,  woundea  as  he  was,  and  with 
his  pistol  shot  the  new  captain  through  the  head, 
the  bullet  entering  at  his  mouth,  and  coming  out 
again  behind  one  of  his  ears,  so  that  ha  never 


spoke  a  word;  upon  which  the  rest  yielded,  and 
the  ship  was  taken  elEectually,  without  any  moc* 
lives  lost 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  thus  secured,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  seven  guns  to  be  fired,  which  was 
the  signal  agreed  upon  with  me^  to  give  na  notioe 
of  his  snccesa  whidi  you  mavbs  sore  I  wa*  vary 
giad  to  hear,  naving  sat  watching  npon  the  sliovs 
for  it  till  near  two  of  the  clock  in  the  momtng. 

Having  thus  heard  the  signal  plafaily,  I  lain  me 
down ;  and  it  having  been  a  day  of  great  ^i^oa 
to  me,  I  slept  very  sound,  till  I  was  sonsthmg 
surprised  with  the  noiw  of  a  gun ;  and  pnaently 
starting  up,  I  heard  a  man  call  me  by  the  name 
of  Governor,  Gk)vem<Nr,  and  presently  I  knew  the 
captain's  voice,  when  ciimMn^  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  there  he  stoodj  and  pomung  to  the  slilpL 
he  embraced  me  in  his  arms.  ^1^  dear  friena 
and  deliverer,'  says  he,  'there's  your  ship,  for  she 
is  all  yours,  and  so  ara  we  and  all  that  iieloog  to 
her.'  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  shipk  and  there  she 
rode  within  little  more  than  halt  a  mile  of  the 
shore;  for  they  had  weighed  her  anchor  as  soon 
as  they  were  masters  oi  her;  and  the  weatbar 
being  fair,  had  brought  her  to  an  ani^r  just 
against  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek ;  and  the 
tide  being  up.  the  captain  had  brought  the  pin- 
naoe  in  near  tne  place  where  I  at  first  landed  my 
rafts,  and  so  laniwd  just  at  my  door. 

I  was  at  first  ready  to  sink  down  with  the  sur- 
prise. For  I  saw  my  deliveranoe  indeed  vinfaly 
put  into  my  hands,  all  things  easy,  and  a  large 
ship  just  ready  to  oarnr  me  away  whither  I 
pleased  to  go.  At  first,  for  some  time,  I  was  not 
able  to  answer  him  one  word;  but  as  he  had 
taken  me  in  his  arms,  I  held  fast  by  him^  or  I 
should  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

He  perceived  the  surprise,  and  immediately 
pulls  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  a 
dram  of  ccirdial,  which  he  had  brought  on  pur- 
pose for  me ;  alter  I  had  drank  it,  I  eat  down 
upon  the  ground ;  and  though  it  brought  me  to 
myself,  yet  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  oonld 
speak  a  word  to  him. 

All  this  while  the  poor  man  was  in  as  great 
an  ecstasy  as  I,  onl^  not  under  any  sorprise, 
as  I  was;  and  he  said  a  thousand  kind  tender 
things  to  me,  to  oompose  me  and  bring  me  to 
myself;  but  such  was  the  flood  of  joy  in  my 
breast,  that  it  put  all  my  spirits  into  confusion ; 
at  last  it  broke  out  into  tears,  and  in  a  little  while 
after  I  recovered  my  speech. 

Then  I  took  my  turn,  and  embraoed  htm  as 
my  deliverer ;  and  we  rejoiced  together.  I  told 
him,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  from 
heaven  to  deliver  me,  and  that  the  whole  tzans^ 
action  seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  wonders;  tiiat 
such  things  as  these  were  the  testimonies  we 
had  of  a  secret  hand  of  Providence  govemisg 
the  world,  and  an  evidence,  that  the  eye  d  an 
Infinite  Power  could  search  into  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  world,  and  send  help  to  the  miser- 
able whenever  He  pleased. 

I  forgot  not  to  lift  up  my  heart  in  thankfalnass 
to  Heaven ;  and  what  heart  could  forbear  to  ttoss 
Him,  who  had  not  only  in  a  miraculous  mannw 
provided  for  one  in  sudh  a  wilderness,  and  in  such 
a  desolate  condition,  but  from  whom  every  de- 
Uvemnoe  must  always  be  acknowledged  to  pro- 
ceed? 

When  we  had  talked  a  while^  the  captain  toM 
me,  he  had  brought  me  some  httle  refreshmenti 
such  'as  the  ship  afforded,  and  sooh  as  the 
wretches  that  had  been  so  long  his  masters  had 
not  plundered  him  of.  Upon  tnis  he  caU«d  aloud 
to  the  boat,  and  bade  his  men  bring  the  thin^ 
ashore  that  were  for  the  governor;  and  indeed  it 
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WM  a  preflent)  as  if  I  bad  been  one  thai  was  not 
to  becaiTied  awaj  with  them,  but  as  if  I  had  been 
to  dw«iQ  upon  the  island  8t9],  and  thej  were  to 
go  without  ma 

Firat,  he  had  brought  me  a  case  of  bottles  full 
of  excellent  toordial  wateis^  six  large  bottles  of 
Kadeira  wine;  the  bottles  held  two  quarts  apiece; 
two  pounds  of  excellent  sood  tobacco,  twelve  good 
pieces  of  the  ahip^s  beef,  and  aix  pieces  of  pork, 
with  a  bag  of  peas,  and  abont  a  hundredweight 
of  biscuit. 

He  brought  me  also  a  box  of  sugar,  a  box  of 
flour,  a  bag  full  of  lemons,  and  two  bottles  of 
lime  juice,  and  abundance  of  other  things.  But 
besides  these,  and  what  was  a  thousand  times 
more  useful  to  me^  he  brought  me  six  dean  new 
shirts,  six  very  eood  nedccloths,  two  pair  of 
gloves,  one  ]pau'  of  shoes,  a  hat,  and  one  pair  of 
stockinsB,  with  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes  of  his 
own,  which  had  been  worn  but  very  little :  in  a 
word,  he  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot 

It  was  a  verv  kind  and  agreeable  present,  as 
any  one  may  imagine,  to  one  in  my  circum- 
stances: but  never  was  anything  in  the  world 
of  that  kind  so  unpleasant,  awkward,  and  un- 
easy, as  it  was  to  me  to  wear  such  clothes  at 
their  first  putting  on. 

After  these  ceremonies  were  past,  and  after  aH 
his  good  things  were  brought  into  my  little 
apartment  we  oegan  to  consult  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  prisoners  we  had;  for  it  was 
worth  considering,  whether  we  might  venture  to 
take  them  away  with  us  or  no,  especially  two  of 
tliem,  whom  we  knew  to  be  incorrigible  and  re- 
foietory  to  the  last  degree ;  and  the  captain  said, 
he  knew  thev  were  such  lo^pee,  that  there  was 
no  obliginc^  them,  and  if  he  did  carry  them  away, 
it  must  be  m  irons,  as  malefactore  to  bo  delivered 
over  to  justice  at  the  first  English  oolonj  he  could 
come  at;  and  I  found  that  the  captam  himself 
was  Tery  anxious  about  it. 

Upon  this,  I  told  him,  that  if  he  desired  it,  I 
durst  undertake  to  bring  the  two  men  he  spoke 
of,  to  make  it  their  own  request  that  he  should 
leave  them  upon  the  island:  *I  should  be  very 
glad  of  that,   says  the  captain,  *with  all  my 

*  Well,*  says  I,  *  I  will  eend  for  them  up,  and 
talk  with  them  for  you;*  so  I  caused  Friday 
and  the  two  hostages,  for  they  were  now  di»- 
charged,  their  comrades  having  performed  their 
proBuse ;  I  say,  I  caused  them  to  go  to  the  cave, 
and  bring  up  tno  five  men  pinioneo,  as  they  were, 
to  the  bower,  and  keep  thcon  there  till  I  came. 

After  some  time,  I  came  thither  dressed  in  my 
new  habit,  and  now  I  was  called  governor  again. 
Being  all  met,  and  the  captain  with  me^  I  caused 
the  men  to  be  brought  before  me,  and  I  told  th«m 
I  had  had  a  lull  account  of  their  viUanous  beha- 
viour to  the  captain,  and  how  they^  had  run  awav 
with  the  ship,  and  were  preparing  to  commit 
farther  robberies,  but  that  Providence  had  en- 
snared them  in  their  own  ways,  and  that  they 
were  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  had  digged 
for  othersL 

I  let  them  know,  that  by  my  direction  the  ship 
hod  been  seized,  tnat  she  lay  now  in  the  road ; 
and  they  might  see  by  and  by,  that  their  new 
captain  had  received  the  reward  of  hisvillany; 
for  that  they  might  see  him  hanging  at  the  yard- 


That  as  to  them,  I  wanted  to  know  what  they 
had  to  say,  why  I  should  not  execute  them  as 
pirates  taken  in  the  fact,  as  by  my  eommisBion 
thev  could  not  doubt  I  had  authority  to  do. 

One  of  them  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say,  but  this,  that  when 


they  were  taken,  the  captain  pcomiaed  them  their 
lives,  and  they  humbly  implored  my  merey :  but 
I  told  them,  I  knew  not  what  mercy  to  show 
them ;  for  as  for  myself,  I  had  resolved  to  quit 
the  idond  with  all  my  men,  and  had  taken  pas- 
sage with  the  captain  to  go  for  England :  and  as 
for  the  captain,  ne  could  not  caxry  them  to  Eng- 
land, other  than  as  prisonen  in  irons,  to  be  tried 
for  mutiny,  and  running  away  with  the  ship;  the 
consequence  of  which,  they  must  needs  know, 
would  be  the  gallows;  so  that  I  could  not  tell 
which  was  best  for  them,  unless  they  had  a  mind 
to  take  their  fate  in  the  island ;  if  they  desired 
that|  I  did  not  care,  as  I  hod  liberty  to  leave  it,  I 
had  some  inclination  to  give  them  their  lives,  if 
they  thought  they  could  shift  on  shore. 

They  seemed  very  thankful  for  it,  said  they 
would  much  rather  venture  to  stay  there,  than 
to  be  carried  to  EngUmd  to  be  hanged ;  so  I  kit 
it  on  that  issue. 

Howevoi\  the  captain  seemed  to  make  some 
difficulty  of  it,  as  if  he  durst  not  leave  them  there. 
Upon  this  I  seemed  a  little  angry  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  told  him,  that  thev  were  my  prisoners, 
not  his;  and  seeing  that  I  had  olferea  them  so 
much  favour,  I  would  be  as  good  as  my  word ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  consent  to  it,  I 
would  set  them  at  liberty  as  I  found  them ;  and 
if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  might  take  them  again  if 
he  could  catch  them. 

Upon  this  they  appeared  very  thankful,  and  I 
accordingly  set  them  at  liberty,  and  bade  them 
retire  into  the  woods  to  the  place  whence  they 
came,  and  I  would  leave  them  some  fliearms, 
some  ammunition,  and  some  directions  how  they 
should  live  very  well,  if  they  thought  fit 

Upon  this  I  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  ship, 
but  told  the  captain,  that  I  would  sta^  that  night 
to  prepare  my  thin^  and  desired  liim  to  |;o  on 
board  m  the  mean  time,  and  keep  all  right  m  the 
ship^  and  send  the  boat  on  shore  the  next  day  for 
me ;  ordering  him  in  the  mean  time  to  cause  the 
new  captain  who  was  killed,  to  be  hanged  at  the 
yard-arm  that  these  men  might  see  him. 

Whan  the  captain  was  gone,  I  sent  for  the  men 
up  to  me  to  my  apartment,  and  entered  seriously 
into  discourse  with  them  of  their  droumstonoes ; 
I  told  them,  I  thought  they  had  made  a  right 
choice;  that  if  the  captain  carried  them  away, 
they  would  certainly  be  hanged.  I  showed  them 
the  new  captain^  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  of  the 
ship,  and  told  tnem  tney  had  nothing  less  to  ex- 
pect 

When  they  had  all  declared  their  willingness 
to  stay,  I  then  told  them,  I  would  let  them  into 
the  story  of  my  living  there,  and  put  them  into 
the  way  of  malong  it  easv  to  them.  Accordingly 
I  gave  them  the  whole  history  of  the  place,  and 
of  my  coming  to  it;  showed  them  my  fortifica- 
tions.  the  way  I  made  m^  broad,  planted  my  corn, 
cured  my  grapes;  and  in  a  word,  all  that  was 
neoessary  to  make  them  easy:  I  told  them  the 
story  also  of  the  sixteen  Spaniards  that  were  to 
be  expected ;  for  whom  I  left  a  letter,  and  made 
them  promise  to  treat  them  in  common  with 
themselves. 

I  left  them  my  fire-arms^  vis.  five  musketak 
three  fowling-pieces^  and  three  swords.  I  had 
above  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  powder  left ;  for 
after  the  first  year  or  two,  I  uwd  but  Uttle,  and 
wasted  none.  I  gave  them  a  description  of  the 
wav  I  managed  the  groats,  and  directions  to  milk 
and  fatten  them,  and  to  make  both  butter  and 
cheese. 

In  a  word,  I  gave  them  every  part  of  my  own 
story ;  and  told  them,  I  would  prevail  wiui  the 
captain  to  leave  them  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
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more,  and  some  garden  seeds,  which  I  told  them 
I  woiUd  have  been  very  glad  of;  also  I  gave 
them  the  bag  of  peas  which  the  captain  had 
brought  me  to  ea^  and  bade  them  be  sure  to 
sow  and  increase  them. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  next  day, 
and  went  on  board  the  ship :  we  prepared  imme- 
diately to  sail,  but  did  not  weigh  tnat  night  The 
next  morning  earlv^  two  of  the  Ave  men  came 
swimming  to  the  ship's  side,  and  making  a  most 
lamentable  complaint  of  the  other  three,  begged 
to  be  taken  into  the  ship,  for  Qod*s  sake,  for  they 
should  be  murdered,  and  begged  the  captain  to 
take  them  on  board,  though  he  hanged  them  im- 
mediately. 

Upon  this,  the  captain  pretended  to  have  no 
power  without  me ;  but  after  some  diiHculty,  and 
after  their  solemn  promises  of  amendment^  they 
were  taken  on  board,  and  were  some  time  after 
soundly  whipped  and  pickled,  after  which,  they 
proved  very  honest  and  quiet  fellows. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  boat  was  ordered  on 
shore,  the  tide  being  up,  with  the  things  pro- 
mised to  the  meiL  to  wnich  the  captain  at  my 
intercession  caused  their  chests  and  clothes  to  lie 
added,  which-  they  took,  and  were  veiy  thankful 
for;  I  also  encouraged  them,  by  telling  them, 
that  if  it  lay  in  my  way  to  send  any  vessel  to 
take  them  in,  I  would  not  f  or^t  them. 

^Vllen  I  took  leave  of  this  island,  I  carried  on 
board  for  reliques  the  great  goat-sldn  cap  I  had 
made,  my  umbrella,  and  my  parrot ;  also  I  forgot 
not  to  take  the  money  1  formerly  mentioned, 
which  had  lain  by  me  so  long  useless,  that  it 
was  grown  rusty,  or  tarnished,  and  could  hsxdly 
pass  for  silver,  till  it  had  been  a  little  rubbed  and 
handled ;  as  also  the  money  I  found  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Spanish  ship. 

And  thus  I  left  the  island,  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  as  I  found  bv  the  ship's  account^  in 
the  year  1686,  after  I  haa  been  upon  it  eight  and 
twenty  years,  two  months,  and  19  days;  being 
deUvered  from  this  secona  captivity,  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  that  I  first  made  my  escape 
in  the  harochlongo^  from  among  the  Moors  of 
Sallee. 

In  this  vessel,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  arrived  in 
Eng^land,  the  eleventh  of  June,  in  Uie  year  1687, 
having  been  thirty  and  five  vears  absent 

When  I  came  to  England,  I  was  as  perfect  a 
stranger  to  all  the  world,  as  if  I  had  never  been 
known  there.  My  benefactor  and  faiUiful 
steward,  who  I  had  left  in  trust  with  my  money, 
was  alive,  but  had  had  great  misfortimes  in  tiie 
world;  was  become  a  widow  the  second  time, 
and  very  low  in  the  world.  I  made  her  very 
easy  as  to  what  she  owed  me,  assuring  her  I 
would  ^ve  her  no  trouble ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
in  gratitude  for  former  care  and  faithfulness  to 
me,  I  i-clieved  her,  as  my  little  stock  would  afford, 
which  at  that  time  would  indeed  allow  me  to  do 
but  little  for  her;  but  I  assured  her,  I  would. 
never  forget  her  former  kindness  to  me ;  nor  did 
I  forget  her,  when  I  hod  sufficient  to  help  her,  as 
shall  be  observed  in  its  place.    . 

I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkshire ;  but 
my  father  was  dead,  and  my  mother,  and  all  the 
family  extinct,  except  that  I  found  two  sisters, 
and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers ; 
and  as  I  had  been  lon^  ago  given  over  for  dead, 
there  had  been  no  provision  made  for  me;  so  that 
in  a  word,  I  found  nothing  to  relieve  or  assist 
me;  and  that  little  money  I  had,  would  not  do 
much  for  me,  as  to  settling  in  the  world. 

I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude  indeed,  which 
I  did  not  expect;  and  this  was,  tliat  the  master 
of  the  ship  who  I  had  so  happUy  deUvered,  and 


by  the  same  means  saved  the  ship  and  caigo^ 
having  given  a  very  handsome  account  to  the 
owners,  of  the  manner  how  I  had  saved  the  lives 
of  the  men,  and  th^  ship,  they  invited  me  to  meet 
them,  and  some  other  mercouits  concerned,  and 
all  together  made  me  a  very  handsome  compli- 
ment upon  the  subject,  and  a  present  of  ahnost 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

But  after  making  several  reflections  upon  the 
circumstances  of  my  life,  and  how  litUe  way 
this  would  go  towards  settling  me  in  the  world, 
I  resolved  to  go  to  Lisbon,  and  see  if  I  might 
not  come  by  some  information  of  the  state  of  my 
plantation  in  the  Brazils,  and  of  what  was  be- 
come of  my  partner,  who  I  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose, had  some  years  now  given  me  over  for 
dead. 

With  this  view  I  took  shijpping  for  Lisbon, 
where  I  arrived  In  April  following;  my  man 
Friday  accompanying  me  very  honestly  in  all 
these  ramblings,  and  proving  a  most  faithful 
sei'vant  upon  all  occasions. 

When  1  came  to  Lisbon,  I  found  out  by  in- 

2uiry,  and  to  laj  particular  satisfaction,  my  old 
iend  the  captam  of  the  ship,  who  iirst  took  me 
up  at  sea,  off  of  the  shore  of  Africa.  Ho  was  now 
giiown  old,  and  had  left  off  going  to  sea,  having 
put  his  son,  who  was  far  from  a  voung  man,  into 
his  ship,  and  who  still  used  the  Brazil  trade. 
The  old  man  did  not  know  me,  and  indeed  I 
hardly  knew  him;  but  I  soon  borought  him  to 
my  remembrance,  and  as  soon  brought  myself  to 
his  remembrance,  when  I  told  him  who  I  was. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  the  old 
acquaintance  between  us,  I  inquired,  you  may  be 
sure,  after  my  plantation  and  my  partner.  The 
old  man  told  me  he  had  not  been  in  the  Brazils 
for  about  nine  years ;  but  that  he  <could  assure 
me.  that  when  ne  came  away,  my  partner  was 
livinff,  but  the  trustees,  who  I  had  joined  with  him 
to  taxe  cognizance  of  my  part,  were  both  dead ; 
that  however,  he  believed  I  would  have  a  very 
good  account  of  the  improvement  of  the  planta- 
tion; for  that  upon  tlie  general  belief  of  my 
being  cast  away  and  drowned,  my  trustees  had 
given  in  the  account  of  the  pi-oduce  of  my  part 
of  the  plantation,  to  tlie  pixKnirator-fiscal,  who 
had  appropriated  it,  in  case  I  never  came  to 
claim  It ;  one-third  to  the  king,  and  two-thirds 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  GathoUo  faith ; 
but  that  if  I  appeared,  or  any  one  for  me,  to 
claim  the  inheritance,  it  would  be  restored ; 
only  that  the  improvement,  or  annual  produc- 
tion, being  distributed  to  charitable  uses,  could 
not  be  restored;  but  he  assured  me.  that  the 
steward  of  the  king's  revenue  (firom  lands)  and 
the  provedidore,  or  steward  of  the  monastery, 
had  taken  great  care  all  along,  that  the  incum- 
bent, that  is  to  say,  my  partner,  gave  everv  year 
a  faithful  account  of  the  produce,  of  which  they 
received  duly  my  moiety. 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  to  what  height  of  im- 
provement he  had  brought  the  plantation  ?  And, 
whether  he  thought  it  might  be  worth  looking 
after  ?  Or,  whether  on  my  going  thither,  I  should 
meet  with  no  obstruction  to  my  possessing  my 
just  right  in  the  moiety  ? 

He  told  me,  he  could  not  tell  exactly  to  what 
degree  the  plantation  waa  improved  \  but  this  he 
knew,  that  my  partner  was  grown  exceeding 
rich  upon  the  exnoying  but  one-hall  of  it ;  and 
that  to  the  best  of  ms  remembrance,  he  had  heard 
that  the  king's  third  of  my  .part,  which  was,  it 
seems,  granted  away  to  some  other  monastery,  or 
religious  house,  amounted  to  above  two  hundred 
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moidores  a  year ;  that  as  to  my  being  restored 
to  a  quiet  possessioii  of  it,  there  was  no  question 
to  be  made  of  that,  my  partner  being  alive  to 
witness  my  title,  and  my  name  being  also  en- 
roUed  in  tne  register  of  tho  country;  also  he 
told  me.  that  the  surviTors  of  my  two  trustees  were 
T«rY  fair  honest  people,  and  very  wealthy ;  and 
be  believed  I  would  not  only  have  their  assist- 
ance for  putting  me  in  possession,  but  would  find 
a  vexy  considerable  sum  of  money  in  their  hands, 
for  my  account ;  being  the  produce  of  the  farm 
while  their  fathers  held  the  trust,  and  before  it 
was  given  up  as  above,  which,  as  he  remembered, 
was  for  about  twelve  years. 

I  showed  myself  a  httle  concerned  and  unea^ 
at  this  account^  and  inquired  of  the  old  captain 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  trustees  should  thus 
dispose  of  my  effects,  when  he  lEuew  that  I  had 
made  my  wiU,  and  had  made  him,  the  Foi-tuguese 
captain,  my  imiversal  heir,  &c. 

He  told  me.  that  was  true ;  but  that  as  there 
was  no  proot  of  my  being  dead,  he  could  not 
act  as  executor,  untU  some  certain  account  should 
come  of  mv  death,  and  that  besides,  he  was  not 
wiUing  to  mtormeadle  with  a  thing  so  remote : 
that  it  was  true  he  had  registered  my  will,  and 
put  in  his  claim ;  and  could  he  have  given  any 
account  of  my  being  dead  or  alive,  he  would 
have  acted  by  procuration,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  ingeniOj  so  they  called  the  sugar-house, 
and  had  given  his  son,  who  was  now  at  the 
Brazils,  order  to  do  it 

^  But/  says  the  old  man,  '  I  have  one  piece  of 
news  to  tell  you,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  so 
acceptable  to  you  as  the  rest,  and  that  is,  believ- 
ing you  were  lost,  and  all  the  world  believing  so 
also,  your  partner  and  trustees  did  offer  to  ac- 
count with  me  in  your  name,  for  six  or  eight 
of  the  first  years'  profits,  which  I  received ;  out 
there  being  at  that  time,*  says  he,  *  great  dis- 
bursements for  increasing  the  works,  building 
an  ingenio^  and  buying  slaves,  it  did  not  amount 
to  near  so  much  as  afterwards  it  produced :  how- 
ever,' says  the  old  man,  *  I  shall  give  you  a  true 
account  of  what  I  have  received  in  all,  and  how 
I  have  disposed  of  it' 

After  a  few  days'  further  conference  with  this 
ancient  friend,  he  brought  me  an  account  of  the 
first  six  years  income  of  my  plantation,  signed 

Sf  my  partner  and  the  merchant  trustees,  being 
ways  delivered  in.  goods,  viz.  tobacco  in  roll, 
and  sugar  in  chests,  besides  rum,  molasses,  &c., 
which  is  the  consequence  of  a  sugar- work ;  and 

I  found  by  this  account,  that  every  year  the 
income  considerably  increased;  but  as  above, 
the  disbursement  Ming  large,  the  sum  at  first 
was  small:  however,  the  old  man  let  me  see, 
that  he  was  debtor  to  me  470  moidores  of  gold, 
besides  60  chests  of  sugar^  and  15  double  roUs  of 
tobacco,  which  were  lost  in  his  ship ;  he  having 
been  shipwrecked  coming  home  to  Xiisbon  about 

II  years  after  my  leaving  the  place. 

The  good  man  then  began  to  complain  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  use  oi  my  money  to  recover  his  losses,  and 
buv  him  a  share  in  a  new  ship.  ^However,  my 
old  friend,'  says  he,  'you  shall  not  want  a  supply 
in  your  necessitv ;  and  as  soon  as  my  son  returns, 
you  shall  be  fully  satisfied.' 

Upon  this,  he  pulls  out  an  old  pouch,  and  p^ves 
me  160  Portugal  moidores  in  gold ;  and  giving 
me  the  writings  of  his  tiUe  to  the  ship,  which 
his  son  was  gone  to  the  Brazils  in,  of  which  he 
was  a  quarter  part  owner,«and  his  son  another, 
he  puts  them  both  into  my  hands  for  security  of 
the  rest 

I  was  too  much  moved  with  the  honesty  and 


kindness  of  the  poor  man,  to  be  able  to  bear 
this;  and  remembering  what  he  had  done  for 
me,  how  he  had  taken  me  up  at  sea,  and  how 
generously  he  had  used  me  on  all  occasions,  and 
particularly,  how  sincere  a  friend  he  was  now  to 
me,  I  could  hardly  refraiii  weeping  at  what  he 
said  to  me:  tiierefore  first  I  asked  him,  if  his 
circumstances  admitted  him  to  spare  so  much 
money  at  that  time,  and  if  it  would  not  straiten 
him?  He  told  me,  he  could  not  say  but  it 
might  straiten  him  a  little ;  but  however  it  was 
my  money,  and  I  might  want  it  more  than  he. 

Everything  the  good  man  said  was  full  of 
affection,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears 
while  he  spoke:  in  short,  I  took  100  of  the 
moidores,  and  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  to  give 
him  a  receipt  for  them ;  then  I  returned  him  the 
rest,  and  told  him,  if  ever  I  had  posseteion  of 
the  plantation,  I  would  return  the  other  to  him 
also,  as  indeed  I  afterwards  did ;  and  that  as  to 
the  Dill  of  sale  of  his  part  in  his  son's  ship,  I 
would  not  take  it  by  any  means ;  but  that  if  I 
wanted  the  money,  I  found  he  was  honest  enough 
to  pay  me ;  and  if  I  did  not,  but  came  to  receive 
what  he  gave  me  reason  to  expect  I  would  never 
have  a  penny  more  from  him. 

When  this  was  past,  the  old  man  began  to  ask 
me  if  he  should  put  me  into  a  method  to  make 
my  daim  to  my  plantation?  I  told  him,  I 
thought  to  go  over  to  it  myself.  He  said  I  might 
do  so  if  I  pleased ;  but  that  if  I  did  not,  there 
were  ways  enough  to  secure  my  right,  and  im- 
mediately to  appropriate  the  profits  to  xny  use ; 
and  as  there  were  ships  in  the  river  of  Lisbon, 
just  ready  to  go  away  to  Brazil,  he  made  me 
enter  my  name  in  a  public  register,  with  his  affi- 
davit, affirming  upon  oath  t^t  I  was  alive,  and 
that  I  was  the  same  person  who  took  up  the 
land  for  the  planting  the  said  plantation  at  first 

This  being  regularly  attested  by  a  notary,  and 
a  procuration  afiixed,  he  directea  me  to  send  it 
with  a  letter  of  his  writing,  to  a  merchant  of  his 
acquaintance  at  the  place,  and  then  proposed  my 
staying  with  him  tdl  an  account  came  of  the 
return. 

Never  was  anything  ^more  honourable,  than 
the  proceedings  upon  this  procuration ;  for  in 
less  tiian  seven  mouths  I  received  a  large  packet 
from  the  survivora  of  my  trustees  the  merdiants, 
for  whose  account  I  went  to  sea,  in  which  were 
the  following  particular  letters  and  papers,  en- 
closed. 

First,  There  was  the  account  current  of  the 
produce  of  my  farm  or  plantation,  from  the  year 
when  their  fathere  had  balanced  with  my  old 
Portugal  captain,  being  for  six  yean ;  the  balance 
appeared  to  be  1174  moidores  m  my  favour. 

Secondly,  There  was  the  account  of  four  years 
more  while  they  kept  the  effects  in  their  hands, 
before  the  government  claimed  the  administi'a- 
tion,  as  being  the  effects  of  a  person  not  to  be 
found,  which  they  called  '  civil  death ; '  and  the 
balance  of  this,  the  value  of  the  plantation  in- 
creasing, amounted  to  88,892  crusadoes,  which 
ma4e  8241  moidores. 

Thirdly,  There  was  the  prior  of  Augustine's 
account,  who  had  received  the  profits  for  above 
fourteen  years;  but  not  beinp^  to  account  for 
what  was  dLroosed  to  the  hospital,  very  honestly 
declared  he  had  872  moidores  not  distributed, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  my  account;  as  to 
the  king's  part,  that  refunded  nothing. 

There  was  a  letter  of  my  partner's,  congratu- 
lating me  very  affectionately  upon  my  being 
alive,  giving  me  an  account  how  the  estate  was 
improved,  and  what  it  produced  a  year,  with  a 
particular  of  the  number  of  squares  or  acres  that 
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it  ooDtained,  how  jduited.  how  vauij  risTes 
th«rB  were  upon  it;  and  nuudng  two  and  twenty 
oroflsea  for  bleanngi,  told  me  ha  had  said  to 
many  Av$  MatioM  to  thank  the  blesaed  Virgin 
that  I  was  alive ;  inviting  me  very  paeaionately 
to  come  over  and  take  poeaowion  of  my  own; 
and  in  the  meantime  to  give  him  orden  to  whom 
he  ehonkl  deliver  my  effecta,  if  I  did  not  eome 
myself ;  oonduding  with  a  hearty  tender  ol  hia 
fnendshipit  and  th^  of  his  family,  and  sent  me, 
as  a  present)  seven  fine  leopards'  skin&  which 
he  had,  h  seems,  reoeived  from  Africa,  by  some 
otiier  flhip  which  he  had  sent  thither,  and  who, 
it  seems,  had  made  a  better  voyage  than  L  He 
sent  me  aJso  five  chests  of  excellent  sweetmeatS) 
and  a  handled  pieoes  of  gold  uncoined,  not  quite 
so  large  as  moidoresi 

By  the  same  feet)  my  two  merchant  trastees 
shii^  me  1200  chests  of  sugar,  800  rolls  of 
tobaeco,  and  the  rest  <d  the  whole  account  in 
gold. 

I  might  well  say,  now  indeed,  that  the  latter 
end  of  Job  was  better  than  the  begin&iug*  It  is 
impossible  to  express  the  flutterings  of  my  veiy 
heart  when  I  looked  over  these  letters,  and 
espemlly  when  I  found  all  my  wealth  about  me; 
for  as  the  Bxaiil  ships  come  all  in  fleets^  the 
same  ships  which  brought  my  letters,  brought 
my  goods ;  and  the  effects  were  safe  in  the  river 
before  the  letters  came  to  mv  hand.  In  a  word, 
I  turned  pale  and  grew  sick ;  snd  had  not  the 
old  man  run  and  fetched  me  a  cardial,  I  believe 
the  sudden  surprise  of  joy  had  overset  nature, 
and  I  had  died  upon  the  spot 

Nay  after  that,  I  contiuued  very  ill,  and  was 
so  some  hours,  till  a  physician  being  sent  for,  and 
something  of  the  zesJ  cause  of  my  illness  being 
known,  he^ordered  me  to  be  let  blood;  alter 
which  I  had  relief,  and  grew  well:  but  I  venljr  be- 
lieve, if  it  had  not  beui  eaeed  by  a  vent  given 
in  thai  manner  to  the  spirits,  I  should  have 
died. 

I  was  now  master,  all  on  a  sudden,  of  above 
X5000  sterling  in  money,  and  hod  an  estate,  as  I 
might  well  call  it,  in  uie  Brazila,  of  above  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  ae  sure  as  an  estate  of 
lands  in  England :  and  in  a  word,  I  was  in  a  con- 
dition which  I  scarce  knew  how  to  understand, 
or  how  to  compose  myself,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  was  to  recompense  my 
original  benefactor,  my  good  old  captain,  who 
had  been  first  charitable  to  me  in  my  distress, 
kind  to  me  in  my  beginning,  and  honest  to  me 
at  the  end :  I  showed  him  all  that  was  sent  me ; 
I  told  him,  that  next  to  the  providence  of  Heaven, 
which  diq^KMMs  all  things,  it  was  owine  to  him ; 
and  that  it  now  lay  on  me  to  reward  hmn,  which 
I  would  do  a  hund^d-fold :  so  I  first  returned  to 
him  the  hundred  moidores  I  had  received  of  1dm, 
then  I  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him  to  draw 
up  a  general  release  or  discharge  for  the  470 
moidores,  which  he  had  acknowledged  he  owed 
me  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner  possible; 
after  which,  I  caused  a  procuration  to  be  drawn, 
empowering  him  to  be  my  receiver  of  the  annual 
profits  of  my  plantation,  and  appointing  my  part- 
ner to  account  to  him,  and  make  the  returns  by 
the  usual  fleets  to  him  in  my  name;  and  a  clause 
in  the  end,  beii^  a  ^^rant  of  100  moidores  a  year 
to  him,  diuing  his  life,  out  of  tJie  effect^  and  60 
moidores  a  year  to  his  son  after  him,  for  hia  Mfe: 
and  ihns  1  requited  my  old  man. 

I  was  now  to  conaioer  which  way  to  steer  my 
ooume  next,  and  what  to  do  with  the  estate  that 
Providence  had  thus  put  into  my  hands;  and 
indeed  1  had  more  care  upon  my  head  now  than 


I  had  in  my  silent  state  of  life  in  the  island,  where 
I  wanted  nothing  but  what  1  had,  and  had  no* 
thing  but  what  I  wanted :  whereas  I  had  now  a 
great  charge  upon  me,  and  my  busineas  was  how 
to  secure  it  I  had  neW  a  cave  now  to  hide  my 
money  in,  or  a  plaee  where  it  might  lie  without 
lock  or  key,  till  it  grew  mouldy  and  tarnished 
before  anyliody  would  meddle  with  it:  on  the  con- 
trary, I  Imew  not  where  to  put  it»  or  who  to  trust 
with  it  My  old  pabron,  the  captain,  indeed,  was 
honest,  and  that  waa  the  only  refu^pe  1  bad. 

In  the  next  plaoe^  my  interest  in  the  Bnak 
seemed  to  summon  me  thithei^  but  now  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  think  of  going  thither,  till  I  had 
settled  my  ftilatri^  and  left  my  effeeis  in  some  safe 
handa  behind  meu  At  first  I  tlaong^  of  my  old 
friend  the  widow,  who  I  knew  waa  honest,  and 
would  be  just  to  me ;  but  then  she  was  in  yean, 
and  but  poor,  and,  for  angfai  I  knew,  might  be  in 
debt ;  so  that  in  a  word,  1  had  no  way  but  to  g^ 
back  to  Sngland  myself,  and  take  my  effects  with 
me. 

It  waa  some  months  however,  bef eve  I  resolved 
upon  this;  and  therefore,  as  I  nad  rewarded  the 
old  captain  fully,  and  to  his  satiafartion,  who  had 
been  my  former  benefactor,  so  I  began  to  think 
of  my  poor  wklow,  whose  nuabaad  histd  been  my 
first  Benefactor,  and  she,  while  it  was  in  hi 
powei^  my  faithful  steward  and  inatmctor.  &o 
the  first  thing  I  did,  I  got  a  merchant  in  Lisbon 
to  write  to  his  corre^Kmdent  in  London,  not  only 
to  pay  a  bilL  but  to  fp  find  her  out,  and  carry  bra- 
in money  a  hundi-od  pounds  for  me,  and  to  talk 
with  her,  and  comfort  her  in  her  poverty,  by  tell- 
ing her  she  should,  if  I  Uved,  have  a  further  sup- 
ply :  at  the  same  time  I  sent  my  two  sisters  in  the 
country  each  of  them  a  hundred  pounds,  they 
being,  though  not  in  want)  yet  not  in  very  cood 
drcumstancee ;  one  having  been  married,  and  l^t 
a  wi^w;  and  the  other  having  a  husband  not  so 
kind  to  her  as  he  should  be. 

But  among  all  my  relations,  or  aoquaintanoes, 
I  could  not  yet  pitch  upon  one  to  whom  I  durst 
commit  the  ^^oss  of  my  stock,  that  I  might  go 
away  to  the  Brasila,  and  leave  things  safe  behind 
me ;  and  this  greatly  perplexed  me. 

I  had  once  a  mind  to  pave  gone  to  the  Bncila, 
and  have  settled  myself  there ;  for  I  was,  as  it 
were,  natnraliiwd  to  the  place ;  but  I  had  some 
little  scruple  in  my  mind  about  reHncm,  which 
insensibly  drew  me  back,  of  whidi  I  shall  say 
more  presently.  However,  it  waa  not  religion 
tiiat  kept  me  from  going  there  for  the  preesat: 
and  as  1  had  made  no  scruple  of  being  openly  of 
the  rdigion  of  the  oountry,  all  the  while  I  was 
smong  them,  so  neither  did  I  yet ;  only  that  now 
and  then  having  of  late  thought  nuure  of  it,  (than 
formerly,)  when  I  began  to  think  of  living  and 
dyhig  among  them,  I  began  to  regret  my  having 
professed  myself  a  papist,  and  thought  it  oiigl^ 
not  be  the  best  roUgion  to  die  with. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not  the  main  thing 
that  kepi  me  from  going  to  the  Brazils,  but  that 
really  I  did  not  know  with  whom  to  leave  my 
effects  behind  me;  so  I  resolved  at  last  to  go  to 
England  with  it,  where^  if  I  arrived,  I  oonduded 
I  should  make  some  acquaintance,  or  find  some 
relations  that  would  be  faithful  to  me ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  proparod  to  go  for  England  with  all 
my  wealth. 

In  order  to  prepare  things  for  my  gofog  home, 
I  fiiBtk  the  Bruil  fleet  being  just  going  away,  re- 
solved  to  give  answers  sidtable  to  the  just  and 
faithful  account  of  things  I  had  from  thence; 
and  first  to  the  prior  of  St  Augustine  I  wrote  a 
letter  full  of  thuiks  for  their  just  dealings,  and 
the  offer  of  the  872  moidcves,  which  were  undia- 
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<po0ed  o£,  wUch  I  desired  might  be  given,  500  to 
the  moiiMteiy,  and  872  to  the  poor,  as  the  prior 
fiboiild  direct  desiring  the  good  paore^s  prayers 
for  me,  and  the  like. 

I  wrote  next  a  letter  of  thanks  to  my  two  trus- 
tees, with  all  the  aoknowlednnent  that  so  much 
-jnstiee  and  honesty  called  for;  as  for  sending 
them  any  present^  they  were  far  aboTS  having 
any  occasion  for  it 

Lastly,  I  wrote  to  my  partner,  acknowledging 
Ids  indnslzy  In  the  hnproving  the  plantation,  and 
his  inteerKy  in  increaangthe  stock  of  the  works, 
givii^  nim  instractions  for  his  future  govern- 
ment of  my  part,  according  to  the  powers  I  had 
left  with  my  old  patron,  to  whom  I  deidred  him 
to  send  whi^ever  oeoame  due  to  me,  till  he  should 
hear  from  me  more  particularly;  assuring  him 
tiliat  il  was  my  intention,  not  only  to  come  to 
him,  hot  to  settle  myself  there  for  ue  remainder 
•of  nry  life:  to  this  I  added  a  very  handsome  pre- 
sent of  some  ItaBtti  silks  for  his  wile  tfnd  two 
-daiwhterfl^  for  such  the  captain's  son  informed 
me  he  had ;  with  two  pieces  ef  fine  English 
hroad  cdoth,  the  best  I  could  get  in  Lisbon,  five 
pieoee  of  black  haixe,  and  some  Flanders  Uice  of 
a  good  value. 

jBaving  thus  settled  my  affairs,  sold  my  cargo, 
and  turned  all  my  effects  into  good  bills  of  ex- 
change, my  next  aiffioulty  was,  which  way  to  go 
to  Eaglaind:  I  had  been  aceustomed  enough  to 
the  sea,  and  yet  I  had  a  strance  aversion  to  going 
to  E^land  oy  sea  at  that  tune ;  and  though  I 
•could  ffive  no  reason  for  it,  yet  tiie  diiBeulty  in- 

•  ereased  upon  me  so  much,  that  though  I  had  once 
shipped  my  baggage,  In  order  to  go,  yet  I  altered 
my  mind,  and  that  not  once,  but  two  or  three  times. 

It  is  true,  I  had  been  very  unf ortmkate  by  sea, 
amd  this  miffht  be  some  of  the  reason;  but  let 
no  man  sHght  the  strone  impulses  of  his  own 
thoughts  in  cases  of  such  moment:  two  of  the 
ships  which  I  had  singled  out  to  go  in,  I  mean, 
more  partienlarly  singled  out  than  any  other,  so 
as  in  one  of  them  to  put  my  thfaigs  on  board,  and 
in  the  other  to  have  agreed  with  the  captain ;  I 
say,  two  of  these  ships  miscarried,  vis.  one  was 
taken  by  the  Algerines,  and  the  other  was  cast 
away  on  the  Start,  near  Torbay,  and  all  the 
people  drowned,  except  three;  so  that  in  either 

•  of  those  vessels  I  had  been  made  miserable;  and 
in  which  most,  it  was  hard  to  say. 

Having  been  thus  harassed  m  my  thoughts, 
my  old  pilot,  to  whom  I  oommmiicated  every- 
thing, pressed  me  earnestly  not  to  go  by  sea,  but 
either  to  go  by  land  to  uie  Groyne,  and  cross 

-  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Bochelle,  from  whence 
It  was  but  aa  easy  and  safe  journey  by  land  to 
Paris,  and  so  to  Calais  and  Dover ;  or  to  go  up 
to  Madrid,  and  so  all  the  way  by  kmd  through 
France. 

In  a  word,  1  was  so  prepossessed  sgainst  my 
going  by  sea  at  lUl,  except  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
uiai  1  resolved  to  travel  all  the  way  by  land ; 
wUch  as  I  was  not  in  haste,  and  did  not  value 
the  chai^  was  by  much  the  pleasantor  way; 

-and  to  make  it  more  so,  my  old  captain  brought 
an  English  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in 
Lisbon,  who  was  willing  to  travel  with  me:  after 
j  which  we  picked  up  two  more  English  merchants 
also,  and  two  young  Portuguese  gentlemen,  the 
last  going  to  Paris  only;  so  that  we  were  in  all 
six  (^  U8,  and  five  sei*vants ;  the  two  merchants 
and  the  two  Portuguese,  contenting  themselves 
with  one  servant  between  two,  to  save  the  charge ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  got  an  English  sailor  to  travel 
with  me  as  a  servant,  besides  my  man  Friday, 
whs  was  too  much  a  stranger  to  be  capable  of 

•  supplying  the  plaeo  of  a  servant  on  the  road. 


In  this  manner  I  set  out  from  Lisbon ;  and  our 
company  being  all  very  well  mounted  and  armed, 
we  made  a  little  troop,  whereof  they  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  me  captain,  as  well  because  I  was 
the  oldest  man,  as  because  I  had  two  servants,  and 
Indeed  was  the  original  of  the  whole  journey. 

As  I  have  troubled  you  with  none  of  my  sea 
journals,  so  I  shall  trouole  you  now  with  none  of 
my  land  journal :  but  some  adventures  that  hap- 
pened to  us  in  this  tedious  and  difficult  journey  I 
must  not  omit 

When  we  cMne  to  Hadrid,  we  being  all  of  us 
stnu^rs  to  Spain,  were  willing  to  stay  some 
thne  to  see  the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  see  what 
was  worth  observing ;  but  it  beong  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  we  hastened  away,  and  set  out 
from  Madrid  about  the  middle  01  October :  but 
when  we  came  to  the  edge  of  Navarre,  we  were 
alarmed  at  several  towns  on  the  way,  with  an 
account,  that  so  much  snow  was  fallen  on  the 
French  side  of  the  mountaina,  that  several  tra** 
vellers  were  obliged  to  come  back  to  Pampeluna, 
after  having  attempted,  at  an  extreme  hazard,  to 
pass  on. 

When  we  came  to  Pampeluna  itself,  we  found 
it  so  indsed;  and  to  me  that  had  been  always 
used  to  a  hot  oHmate,  and  to  countries  where  I 
could  scarce  h&m  any  clothes  on,  the  cold  was 
insufferable  J  nor  indeed  was  it  more  painful 
than  surprising,  to  come  but  ten  days  before  out 
of  the  Old  Oastfle,  where  the  weather  was  not 
only  warm,  but  very  hot,  and  Immediately  to  feel 
a  wind  from  the  PyreneaA  mountains,  so  very 
keen,  so  severely  oold,  as  to  be  intolerable,  and 
to  endanger  the  benmabing  and  perishing  of  our 
fingers  and  toes. 

roor  Friday  was  really  friffhtened  when  he 
saw  the  mountains  all  covered  with  snow,  and 
felt  cold  weather,  which  he  had  never  seen  or  felt 
before  in  his  life. 

To  mend  the  matter,  when  we  came  to  Pa&k 
peluna,  It  continued  snowing  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, and  so  long,  that  the  people  said,  winter 
was  come  before  its  time,  and  the  roads  which 
were  difficult  before,  were  now  quite  impassable : 
for  in  a  word,  the  snow  lay  in  some  places  too 
thick  for  us  to  travel ;  and  being  not  hard  frosen, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  northern  countnea  there 
was  no  ^ing  without  being  in  danger  ox  being 
burled  alive  every  step.  We  stayed  no  less  than 
twenty  days  at  Pampeluna;  when  seeing  the 
winter  coming  on,  and  no  likelihood  of  its  oeing 
better,  for  it  was  the  severest  winter  all  over 
Europe  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of 
man,  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  go  away  to 
Fontarabia,  and  there  take  shippingforBourdeaux 
which  -was  a  very  little  voya^. 

But  while  we  were  oonsidenng  this,  there  canu. 
in  four  French  gentlemen,  who  having  been 
stopped  on  the  Fnnch  side  of  the  passes,  as  we 
were  on  the  Spanish,  had  found  out  a  guide,  who 
traversing  the  country  near  the  hetS  of  Lan- 
guedoG,  had  brought  them  over  the  moimtains  by 
such  ways,  that  they  were  not  much  incommoded 
with  the  snow ;  and  where  they  met  with  snow 
in  any  quantity,  they  said  it  was  frozen  hard 
enough  to  bear  them  and  their  horses.  \ 

We  sent  for  this  guide,  who  told  us  he  woula 
undertake  to  carry  us  the  same  way  with  no 
hazard  from  the  snow,  provided  wo  were  armed 
sufficiently  to  protect  us  from  Avild  beasts ;  for  he 
said,  upon  these  great  snows,  it  was  fi-oquent  for 
some  wolves  to  show  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  befaig  made  ravenous  for  want  of 
food,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  We 
told  him,  we  were  well  enonpfh  prepared  for  such 
creatures  as  they  were,  if  ho  would  iusuro  us  from 
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a  kind  of  two-legged  wolves,  which  we  were  told, 
we  were  in  most  danger  from,  especially  on  the 
French  side  of  the  mountains. 

He  satislied  ns  that  there  was  no  danger  of  that 
kind  in  the  way  that  we  were  to  go;  so  we  readily 
agreed  to  follow  him,  as  did  also  twelve  other 
gentlemen,  with  their  servants,  some  French, 
some  Spanish,  who,  as  I  said,  had  attempted  to 
go,  and  were  obliged  to  come  hack  again. 

Accordingly,  we  all  set  out  from  Fampeluna, 
with  our  guide,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November: 
and  indeedf  I  was  surprised,  when  instead  ot 
going  forward,  he  came  directly  back  with  us  on 
the  same  road  that  we  came  from  Madrid,  above 
twenty  miles ;  when  being  passed  two  rivers,  and 
come  mto  the  plain  counUy,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  warm  climate  again,  where  the  country  was 

Sleasant,  and  no  snow  to  be  seen ;  but  on  a  sud- 
en,  turning  to  his  left,  he  approached  the  moun- 
tains another  way;  and  though  it  is  true,  the  hills 
and  precipices  looked  dreadful,  yet  he  made  so 
many  tours,  such  meanders,  and  led  us  by  such 
winding  ways,  that  we  were  insensibly  passed 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  without  being  much 
incumbered  with  the  snow ;  and  all  on  a  sudden 
he  showed  us  the  pleasant  fruitful  provinces  of 
Lang^edoc  and  Gascony,  all  green  and  flourish- 
ing; though  indeed  it  was  at  a  great  distance, 
and  we  had  some  rough  way  to  pass  yet. 

We  were  a  little  uneasy  however,  when  we 
found  it  snowed  one  whole  day  and  a  night,  sa 
fast,  that  we  could  not  travel ;  but  he  bid  us  be 
easy,  we  should  soon  be  past  it  all:  we  found 
indeed,  that  we  began  to  descend  every  day,  and 
to  come  more  north  than  before ;  and  so  depend- 
ing upon  our  guide,  we  went  on. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  night,  when  our 
guide  being  something  before  us,  and  not  just  in 
sight,  out  rushed  three  monstrous  wolves,  and 
after  them  a  bear,  out  of  a  hollow  way,  adjoining 
to  a  thick  wood ;  two  of  the  wolves  flew  upon 
the  guide,  and  had  he  been  half  a  mile  before 
ns,  he  had  been  devoured,  before  we  could  have 
helped  him:  one  of  them  fastened  upon  his  horse, 
and  the  other  attacked  the  man  with  that  vio- 
loice,  that  he  had  not  time,  or  not  presence  of 
mind  enough,  to  draw  his  pistol,  but  hallooed 
and  cried  out  to  us  most  lustily ;  my  man  Friday 
being  next  me,  I  bade  him  ridle  up,  and  see  what 
was  the  matter ;  as  soon  as  Friday  came  in  sight 
of  the  man,  he  hallooed  out  as  loud  as  the  other, 
*0  master!  0  master!'  but  like  a  bold  fellow, 
rode  directly  up  to  the  poor  man,  and  vnXti  his 
pistol  shot  the  wolf  that  attacked  him  into  the 
ncad^ 

It  was  happy  for  the  poor  man,  that  it  was  my 
man  Friday;  for  he  having  been  used  to  that 
land  of  creature  in  his  country,  had  no  fear  upon 
him;  but  went  close  up  to  him,  and  shot  him  as 
above ;  whereas  any  other  of  us,  would  have  fired 
at  a  farther  distance,  and  have  perhaps  either 
missed  the  wolf,  or  endangered  shooting  the 
man. 

But  it  was  enough  to  have  terrified  a  bolder 
man  than  I,  and  indeed  it  alarmed  all  oiur  com- 
pauy.  when  with  the  noise  of  Friday's  pistol,  we 
heard  on  both  sides  the  dismallest  howling  of 
wolves,  and  the  noise  redoubled  by  the  echo  of 
the  mountains^  that  it  was  to  us  as  if  there  had 
been  a  prodigious  multitude  of  them;  and  per^ 
haps  indeed  there  was  not  such  a  few,  as  that  we 
had  no  cause  of  apprehensions. 

Howevei\  as  Fnday  had  killed  this  wolf,  the 
other  that  had  fastened  upon  the  horse,  left  him 
immediately,  and  fled;  having  happily  fastened 
upon  his  head,  where  the  bosses  of  the  bridle  hod 
stack  in  his  teeth,  so  that  he  had  not  done  him 


much  hurt:  the  man  indeed  was  most  hurt;  for 
the  raging  creature  had  bit  him  twice,  onoe  on 
the  arm,  and  the  other  time  a  little  above  his 
knee ;  and  he  was  just  as  it  were  tumbling  down 
by  the  disorder  of  his  horse,  when  Friday  came 
up  and  shot  the  wolf. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  at  the  noise  of  Friday  *» 
pistol,  we  all  mended  our  pace,  and  rode  up  as 
fast  as  the  way  (which  was  very  difficult)  would 
give  us  leave,  to  see  vrhaX  was  the  matter;  as 
soon  as  we  came  clear  of  the  trees,  which  blinded 
us  before,  we  saw  clearly  what  had  been  iha  case, 
and  how  Friday  had  disengaged  the  poor  guide ; 
though  we  did  not  presently  discern  what  kind 
of  creattire  it  was  he  had  killed. 

But  never  was  a  fight  managed  so  hardfly,  and 
in  such  a  surprising  manner,  as  that  which  fol- 
lowed between  Friday  and  the  bear,  which  gave 
us  all  (though  at  first  we  were  surprised  and 
afraid  for  him)  the  greatest  diversion  imaginable.. 
As  the  bear  is  a  heavy,  clumsy  creature,  and  ^>e8 
not  gallop  as  the  wolf  does,  who  is  swift  and 
light;  so  he  has  two  particular  qualities,  which 
generally  are  the  rule  of  his  actions;  first,  as 
to  men,  who  are  not  his  proper  prey;  because 
though  I  cannot  say  what  excessive  hunger  mi^ht 
do,  which  was  now  their  case,  the  ground  bemg 
all  covered  with  snow ;  but  as  to  men,  he  does 
not  usually  attempt  them  unless  they  first  attack 
him:  on  ue  contrary,  if  vou  meet  him  in  the 
woods,  if  you  don*t  meddle  with  him,  he  wont 
meddle  with  you ;  but  then  you  must  take  care 
to  be  very  civil  to  him,  and  give  him  the  road  ; 
for  he  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  he  will  not  go  a 
step  out  of  his  way  for  a  prince ;  nay,  if  you  are 
really  afraid,  your  best  way  is  to  look  another 
way,  and  keep  going  on;  for  sometimes  if  you 
stop,  and  stand  still,  and  look  steadily  at  him,  ha 
takes  it  for  an  affront;  but  if  ^ou  throw  or  toss 
anything  at  him,  and  it  hits  him,  though  it  were 
but  a  bit  of  stick,  as  big  as  your  finger,  he  takes 
it  for  an  affront,  and  sets  all  other  business  aside 
to  pursue  his  revenge;  for  he  will  have  satisfac- 
tion in  point  of  honour;  that  is  his  first  quality: 
the  next  is,  that]  if  he  be  onoe  affronted,  he  will 
never  leave  you,  night  or  dav,  till  he  has  his  re- 
venge ;  but  follows  at  a  good  round  rate,  till  hA 
ovcitakes  you. 

My  man  Friday  had  delivered  our  guide,  and 
when  we  came  up  to  him,  he  was  helping  him 
off  from  his  horse;  for  the  man  was  both  hurt 
and  frighted,  and  indeed  the  last  more  than  the 
first;  when  on  the  sudden,  we  spied  the  bear 
come  out  of  the  wood,  and  a  vast  monstrous  one 
it  was,  the  biffgest  by  far  that  ever  I  saw.  We 
were  all  a  litue  surprised  when  we  saw  him ;  but 
when  Friday  saw  him,  it  was  easy  to  see  joy  and 
courage  in  the  fellow's  countenance ;  ^  0 !  O !  O !  * 
says  Friday,  three  times,  pointing  to  him;  *0 
master!  you  give  me  te  leave,  me  shakee  te  hand 
with  him;  me  make  you  good  laugh.' 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  fellow  so  well  pleased;. 
*Yon  fool  you,^  says  I,  *he  wiU  eat  you  up.' 
^  Eatee  me  up !  eatee  me  up ! '  says  Friday,  twice 
over  again;  *me  eatee  him  up:  me  make  yoa 
good  laugh:  you  all  stay  here,  me  show  yon 
good  laugh ; '  so  down  he  sits,  and  gets  his  boots 
off  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  pumps  (as 
we  call  the  fiat  shoes  they  wear^  and  which  ne 
had  in  his  pocket,  gives  my  otner  servant  his 
horse,  and  with  his  gun  away  he  flow  swift  liks 
the  wind. 

The  bear  was  waUdu^  softly  on,  and  offered  tc^ 
meddle  with  nobody,  till  Friday  comine  pretty 
near,  calls  to  him,  as  if  the  bear  could  understand 
him;  *Hark  ye,  hark  ye,'  says  Friday,  'me 
sptiukoe  Avit  you.'  We  followed  at  a  distance ;  for 
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now  being  come  down  on  the  Gascony  side  of  the 
moimtains,  we  were  entered  a  vast  great  forest, 
where  the  country  was  plain,  and  pretty  open, 
though  many  trees  in  it  scattered  here  and  there. 

Friday,  who  had  as  we  say,  the  heels  of  the 
bear,  came  np  with  him  qnlckly,  and  takes  up  a 
great  stone,  and  throws  at  him,  and  hit  him  just 
on  the  head ;  but  did  him  no  more  harm,  than  if 
he  had  thrown  it  against  a  wall ;  but  it  answered 
Friday's  end ;  for  the  rogue  was  so  void  of  fear, 
that  he  did  it  purelv  to  make  the  bear  follow  him, 
and  show  us  some  laugh  as  he  called  it 

As  soon  as  the  bear  felt  the  stone,  and  saw 
hinij  he  turns  about,  and  comes  after  him,  taking 
devilish  long  strides,  and .  shuffling  along  at  a 
strange  rate,  so  as  would  have  put  a  horse  to  a 
middling  gallop;  away  runs  Friday,  and  takes 
his  course,  as  u  he  run  tbwards  us  for  help ;  so 
we  all  resolved  to  fire  at  once  upon  the  Dear, 
and  deliver  my  man;  though  I  was  angry  at 
him  heartily,  for  bringing  the  bear  back  upon 
us,  when  he  was  going  about  his  own  business 
another  way ;  and  especially  I  was  angry  that  he 
had  turned  the  bear  upon  us,  and  tiien  run  away; 
and  1  called  out,  *  You  dog,  is  this  your  making 
us  laugh?  Come  away,  and  take  your  horse, 
that  we  may  shoot  the* creature;'  he  hears  me, 
and  cries  out,  *No  shoot,  no  shoot,  stand  still, 
you  get  much  laugh/  And  as  the  nimble  creature 
ran  two  feet  for  the  bear's  one,  he  turned  on  a 
sudden,  on  one  side  of  us,  and  seeing  a  great  oak 
tree,  fit  for  his  purpose,  he  beckoned  to  us  to  fol- 
low, and  doubling  his  pace,  he  gets  nimbly  up 
the  tree,  laying  his  gun  down  upon  the  ground,  at 
about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  Dottom  of  the  tree. 

The  bear  soon  came  to  the  tree,  and  we  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance;  the  first  thing  he  did,  he 
stopped  at  the  gun,  smelt  to  it^  but  let  it  lie,  and 
up  ne  scrambles  into  the  tree,  climbing  like  a  cat, 
though  so  monstrously  heavy :  I  was  amazed  at 
the  folly,  as  I  thought  it,  of  my  man,  and  could 
not  for  my  life  see  anything  to  laugh  at  yet,  till 
seeing  the  bear  get  up  the  tree,  we  all  rode  near 
to  him. 

When  we  came  to  the  tree,  there  was  Friday 
got  out  to  the  small  end  of  a  large  limb  of  the 
tree,  and  the  bear  got  about  half  way  to  him; 
as  soon  as  the  bear  got  out  to  that  part  where 
the  limb  of  the  tree  was  weaker,  *Ha,'  says  he 
to  us,  *now  yon  see  me  teachee  the  bear  dance ;' 
so  he  falls  a  jumping  and  shaking  the  bough, 
at  which  the  bear  began  to  totter,  but  stood  still, 
and  began  to  look  behind  him.  to  see  how  he 
should  get  back;  then  indeed  we  did  laugh 
heartily.  But  Friday  had  not  done  with  him  by 
a  great  deal;  when  he  sees  him  stand  still,  he 
calls  out  to  him  again,  a^if  he  had  supposed  the 
bear  could  speak  English ;  '  What,  vou  no  come 
farther?  prav  you  come  farther;'  so  he  left  jump- 
ing and  shaking  the  tree ;  and  the  bear,  just  as 
if  ne  had  underetood  what  he  said,  did  come  a 
little  farther,  then  he  feU  a  jumping  again,  and 
the  bear  stopped  again. 

We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  knock 
him  on  the  head,  and  I  called  to  Friday  to  stand 
stni,  and  we  would  shoot  the  bear ;  but  he  cried 
out  eamestlv,  '0  pray!  O  pray!  no  shoot,  me 
shoot  by  and  then  y  ha  would  have  said,  *by  and 
by.'  However,  to  shorten  the  story,  Friday 
danced  so  much,  and  the  bear  stood  so  ticklish, 
that  we  had  laughing  enough  indeed,  but  still 
could  not  imagine  what  the  fellow  would  do ;  for 
first  we  thought  he  depended  upon  shaking  the 
bear  o£f ;  and  we  found  the  bear  was  too  cunning 
for  that  too ;  for  he  would  not  go  out  far  enough 
to  be  thrown  down,  but  clings  ust  with  his  great 
broad  claws  and  feet,  so  that  we  could  not  imagine 


what  would  be  the  end  of  it,  ^^  where  the  jest 
would  be  at  last 

But  Friday  put  im  out  of  d  oubt  quickly;  for 
seeing  the  bear  cling  fast  to  the  bough,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  any  farther, 
'Well,  well,*  says  Friday,  'you  no  come  farther, 
me  go,  me  go ;  you  no  come  to  me,  me  go  come 
to  you ;'  and  upon  this,  he  goes  out  to  the  smaller 
end  oi  the  bough,  where  it  woidd  bend  with  his 
weight,  and  gently  lets  himself  down  by  it,  slid- 
ing down  the  bough,  till  he  came  near  enough  to 
jump  down  on  his  feet,  and  away  he  runs  to  his 
gun,  takes  it  up,  and  stands  still. 

'Well,'  said  1  to  him,  'Friday,  what  will  you 
do  now?  Why  don't  you  shoot  him?'  'No 
shoot,'  says  Friday,  '  no  yet,  me  shoot  now,  me 
no  kill ;  me  sta^,  give  you  one  more  laugh ; '  and 
indeed  so  ho  di4  as  you  will  see  presently :  for 
when  the  bear  saw  his  enemy  gone,  he  comes 
back  from  the  bous^h  where  he  stood;  but  did  it 
mighty  leisurely,  looking  behind  him  every  step, 
and  coming  backward  till  he  got  into  the  body 
of  the  tree ;  then  with  the  same  hinder-end  fore- 
most, he  came  down  the  tree,  grasping  it  with 
his  daws  and  moving  one  foot  at  a  time,  very 
leisurely.  At  this  juncture,  and  just  before  hie 
could  set  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground,  Friday 
stepped  up  close  to  him,  clapped  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece  into  his  ear,  and  shot  him  dead  as  a  stone. 

Then  the  rogue  turned  about,  to  see  if  we  did 
not  laugh,  and  when  he  saw  we  were  pleased  by 
our  looks,  he  falls  a  laughing  himself  very  loud ; 
'So  we  kill  bear  in  my  country,'  says  Friday. 
'So  you  kill  them,'  says  I,  'why  you  have  no 
g^unr  'Ko,'6ays  he,  'no  gun,  but  shoot  great 
much  long  arrow.' 

This  was  indeed  a  good  diversion  to  us ;  but 
we  were  still  in  a  wild  place,  and  our  guide  very 
much  hurt,  and  what  to  do  we  hardly  know;  the 
howling  of  wolves  ran  much  in  my  head;  and 
indeed,  except  the  noise  I  once  heard  on  the  shore 
of  Africa,  of  which  I  have  said  something  al- 
ready, I  never  heard  anything  that  filled  me  witli 
so  much  honor. 

These  things,  and  the  approach  of  night,  called 
us  off,  or  else,  as  Friday  would  have  had  us,  we 
should  certainly  have  taken  the  skin  of  this  mon- 
strous creature  off,  which  was  worth  saving ;  but 
we  had  three  leagues  to  go,  and  our  guide  hastened 
us,  so  we  left  him,  and  went  forward  on  our  journey. 

The  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow,  though 
not  so  deep  and  dangerous  as  on  the  mountains, 
and  the  ravenous  creatures,  as  we  heard  after^ 
wards,  were  come  down  into  the  forest  and  plain 
country,  pressed  bv  hunger,  to  seek  for  food ;  and 
had  done  a  g^reat  deal  of  mischief  in  the  villnges, 
where  they  surprised  the  country  people,  kiiled 
a  great  many  of  their  sheep  and  horses,  and  some 
people  too. 

We  had  one  dangerous  place  to  pass,  which 
our  guide  told  us,  if  there  were  any  more  wolves 
in  the  country,  we  should  find  them  tiiero ;  and 
this  was  in  a  small  plain,  surrounded  with  woods 
on  every  side^  and  a  long  narrow  defile  or  lane, 
which  we  were  to  pass  to  get  through  the  woody 
and  then  we  should  come  to  the  village  where  we 
were  to  lod^e. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  we 
entered  the  first  wood;  and  a  little  after  sunset 
when  we  came  into  the  plain.  We  met  with 
nothing  in  the  first  wood,  except,  that  in  a  little 
plain  within  the  wood,  wnich  was  not  above  two 
furlongs  over,  we  saw  five  great  wolves  cross  the 
road,  uill  speed  one  after  another,  as  if  they  hatf 
been  in  chiuse  of  some  prey,  and  nad  it  in  view  ; 
they  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  were  gone  and  out 
of  our  sight  in  a  few  moments. 
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XTpon  ihiii  our  gaide,  who  by  the  way  wm  a 
•wretched  faint-hearted  follow,  bid  ns  keep  in  a 
ready  poskitre;  for  he  believed  than  ware  more 
wGl^aeomiBg. 

We  kapt  our  amiB  ready,  and  oar  eyea  about 
mil  but  we  eaw  no  more  wolvei  till  we  came 
throogh  that  wood,  which  was  near  half  a  leaffne, 
and  entoed  the  pMdn;  aa  soon  as  we  came  mte 
fhe  plain,  we  had  occasiofi  enoagh  to  kwk  about 
ns :  the  first  object  that  we  met  wltii  was  a  dead 
horse;  that  is  to  say,  a  poor  horse  which  the 
wolres  had  killed,  and  at  least  a  donn  of  them  at 
work ;  we  could  not  say  eating  of  him,  but  pick* 
ing  of  his  bones  rather;  for  they  had  eaten  up 
afi  the  ileeh  before. 

We  did  not  think  Ht  to  disturb  them  at  theh* 
feMt,  neither  did  they  tiUce  nnioh  notice  of  us  : 
Friday  would  have  let  fly  at  them,  but  I  would 
net  saifer  him  by  any  means;  for  I  found  we  were 
like  to  have  more  business  upon  our  hands  than 
we  wero  awaie  of.  We  were  not  gone  hdf  over 
the  plain,  but  wa  began  to  hear  the  wolves  howl 
In  the  wood  on  our  left,  in  a  frightful  manner, 
and  presently  after  we  saw  about  a  hundred 
•ooming  on  dumctly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and 
most  of  them  in  a  line,  ss  regularly  as  an  army 
drawn  up  by  experienced  cheers.  I  scoroe  knew 
in  what  manner  to  receive  them ;  but  found  to 
•draw  ovvelves  in  a  close  line  was  the  only  way: 
-00  we  formed  in  a  moment:  bat  tiuit  we  might' 
not  have  too  much  interval,  I  ordered  that  only 
•ervery  other  men  should  lire,  and  ttiat  ttie  others 
who  had  not  fired,  ahould  stand  ready  to  give 
them  a  second  volley  immediately,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  upon  us,  and  then  that  those 
who  had  fired  at  first,  should  not  pretend  to  load 
(there  fusees  sgain,  but  stand  ready  with  every 
-one  a  pistol )  for  we  were  all  armed  with  a  fusee 
■and  a  pair  of  pistols  each  man ;  so  we  were  by 
this  method  able  to  fire  six  ToUeya,  half  of  us  at 
-a  time ;  however,  at  present  we  had  no  necessity; 
for  npon  firing  the  first  v<^ey,  the  enemy  made  a 
fun  stop,  being  terrified  as  well  with  the  noise, 
as  with  the  fii'e ;  four  of  them  being  shot  into  the 
head,  dropped;  several  others  were  wounded, 
«nd  went  lueeding  off,  as  we  could  see  by  the 
snow :  I  found  they  stopped,  but  did  not  imme- 
-diately  retreat;  whereupon,  remembering  tiiat  I 
had  been  told  that  the  fiercest  crestores  were 
terrified  at  the  voice  of  a  man,  I  caused  an  the 
company  to  halloo  as  loud  as  we  could;  and  I 
found  the  notion  not  altogether  mistaken ;  for 
upon  our  shout^  they  began  to  retire,  and  turn 
abont;  then  I  ordered  a  second  volley  to  be  fired, 
in  their  rear,  which  put  them  to  the  gallop,  and 
away  they  went  to  the  woods. 

This  gave  us  leisare  to  charge  our  pieces  again, 
and  that  we  might  lose  no  time,  we  kept  going; 
but  we  had  litUe  more  than  Icnded  our  fusees. 
aaotd  pntouzselves  into  a  readiness,  when  we  heard 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  same  wood,  on  our  left, 
only  that  it  was  farther  onward  the  same  way  we 
were  to  go. 

The  luttht  was  coming  on,  and  the  Bght  began 
to  be  dwucy,  which  made  it  woi-se  on  our  aide ; 
bat  the  nome  increasing,  we  could  easily  perceive 
that  it  was  the  howling  and  yelling  of  those  hellish 
creatores;  and  on  a  sudden,  we  perceived  two  or 
Ihrse  troo^  of  wolves,  one  on  our  left,  one  behind 
'US,  and  one  in  our  fronts  so  that  -#e  seemed  to  be 
sarrounded  with  them ;  however,  as  they  did  not 
fall  upon  us,  we  kept  our  way  forward,  as  fast  as 
we  could  make  our  horses  go,  which  the  way 
being  very  roug^  was  only  a  good  large  trot; 
and  m  this  manner  we  came  in  yiew  of  the  en- 
trance of  a  wood^  through  which  we  were  to  pass, 
«t  the  farther  side  of  the  plain;  but  we  were 


greatly  surprised,  when  coming  nesrer  the  lane 
or  pass,  we  saw  a  confused  number  of  wolves 
standing  just  at  the  entrance. 

On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of  the  wood, 
we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  ax^d  looking  that 
way,  out  rushed  a  horse,  with  a  saddle  and  a  bridle 
on  him,  flying  like  the  wind,  and  sixteen  or  eeven- 
teen  wolves  after  him,  full  speed;  indeed,  the 
horse  had  the  heels  of  them ;  mit  as  we  supposed 
that  he  could  not  hold  it  at  that  rate,  we  doubted 
not  but  they  would  get  up  with  him  at  last^  and 
no  question  but  they  did. 

But  here  we  had  a  most  horrible  sight;  for 
riding  up  to  the  entrance  where  the  horse  came 
out,  we  found  the  carcaas  of  another  horse,  and 
of  two  men,  devoured  by  the  ravenous  creatures, 
and  one  of  the  men  was  no  doubt  the  same  who 
we  heard  fire  tlie  gun;  for  there  lay  a  gnn  just  by 
him,  fired  off;  but  as  to  the  man,  his  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  were  eatten  up. 

This  filled  us  with  honor,  and  we  knew  sat 
what  courae  to  take,  but  the  ereatores  resolyed 
us  soon ;  for  they  gathered  about  us  presently,  in 
hopes  of  prey ;  and  I  verOv  believe  there  were 
three  hundred  of  tiiem :  it  happened  very  much 
to  our  advantage,  that  at  the  entrance  into  the 
wood,  but  a  little  way  from  it,  there  lay  some 
large  timber  trees,  which  had  been  out  down  the 
summer  before,  and  I  suppose  laj  there  for  car- 
riage; I  drew  my  little  troop  m  among  those 
trees,  and  placing  ourselves  in  a  lixie  behind  one 
long  tree,  I  advised  them  all  to  li^ht,  and  keeping 
that  tree  before  us  for  a  breastwork,  to  stand  in  a 
triangle,  or  three  fronts,  enclosing  our  horses  in 
the  centre. 

We  did  so,  and  it  was  wril  we  did ;  for  never 
was  a  more  furious  charge  than  tiie  creatures 
made  upon  us  in  this  place;  they  came  on  wiUi  a 
growling  kind  of  a  ncose  (and  mounted  the  piece 
of  timbttr,  which  as  I  said,  was  omr  breastwork) 
as  if  they  were  only  rushing  upon  their  prey; 
and  this  fury  of  theirs,  it  seems,  was  principally 
occasioned  by  their  seeiug  our  hcnrses  oehind  us, 
which  was  the  prey  they  aimed  at:  I  ordered  our 
men  to  fire  as  before,  every  other  man ;  and  they 
took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  indeed  they  idBed 
several  of  the  wolves  at  the  first  volley^;  Irat  there 
was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  continual  firing,  for  they 
came  on  like  devils,  those  behind  pushing  on  those 
before. 

When  we  had  ilred  our  second  yolley  of  our 
fusees,  we  thought  they  stopped  a  little,  and  I 
hoped  they  would  have  gone  off ;  but  it  was  but 
a  moment,  for  others  came  forward  again;  so 
we  fired  two  volleys  of  our  pistols,  and  I  believe 
in  these  four  firings  we  had  killed  seventeen  or 
eigliteen  of  them,  and  lamed  twice  as  many;  yet 
they  came  on  again. 

I  was  loath  to  spend  our  shot  too  hastily;  so  1 
called  my  servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for  he 
was  better  employed;  for  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity imaginable,  he  had  charged  my  f  osee  and 
his  own,  while  we  were  ei^;aged ;  but  as  I  said, 
I  called  my  other  man,  and  giving  him  a  horn  of 
powder,  I  bade  him  lay  a  train  all  along  the  jp4ece 
of  timber,  and  let  it  be  a  large  train ;  he  did  so, 
and  had  just  time  to  get  away,  when  the  wolves 
came  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got  upon  it,  when 
I,  snapping  an  uncharged  pistol,  close  to  the  pow- 
der, set  it  on  fire ;  those  that  were  npon  the  tim- 
ber were  scorched  with  it,  and  six  or  seven  of 
them  f elL  or  ralher  jumped  in  among  u&  with  the 
force  and  fright  of  the  fire;  we  deroactched  these 
in  an  instant,  and  the  rest  were  so  frighted  with 
the  light,  which  the  nighty  for  it  was  now  very 
near  dark,  made  more  terrible,  that  they  drew 
back  a  little. 
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ITpoii  which  I  ordered  our  kst  pistol  to  beiind 
off  m  one  YoUey,  and  after  that  we  gave  a  thoat ; 
upon  tfaii^  the  wolves  turned  taO.  and  we  sallied 
iaunediatelj  upon  near  twenty  lame  ones,  who 
we  found  struggling  on  the  ground,  and  fell  a 
eutting  them  with  our  swordsi  which  answered 
oar  ezpedatlon;  for  the  crying  and  howling  they 
made^  was  better  understood  uj  their  ftUows^  so 
that  fliey  all  fled  and  left  us. 

We  had,  Ihst  and  last^  killed  about  threeseore 
of  them;  and  had  it  been  daylight,  we  had  kSQed 
msny  noare.  The  field  of  battle  being  thus 
cleared,  we  made  forward  again ;  for  we  had  still 
near  a  league  to  go.  We  heard  the  ravenous 
croatuffps  howl  and  yell  In  the  woods  as  we  went, 
sereral  times;  and  sometimes  we  fancied  we  saw 
soma  of  them,  but  the  now  daazUng  our  eyeo^ 
we  were  not  certain ;  so  In  about  an  hour  more, 
we  came  to  the  town  where  we  were  to  lodge, 
which  we  foimd  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in 
anm ;  for  it  seems^  that  the  night  befora  the 
wolves  and  some  bears  had  broke  into  the  vlDage 
in  the  night,  and  pot  them  in  a  terrible  fright, 
and  they  ware  obli^  to  keep  guard  night  and 
day,  but  especially  m  the  niffht,  to  preserve  their 
catUe,  and  indeed  their  people. 

The  next  morning  oar  guide  was  so  ill,  9SbA 
his  Ihnbs  swelled  ^th  the  nakling  of  his  two 
wounds^  that  he  could  go  no  fsrtlmr;  so  we  ware 
obiUcedto  take  a  new  guide  there^  and  go  to 
Towoose,  where  we  found  a  warm  oiimivta,  a 
froitfnl  pleasant  country,  and  no  oaow,  no  wolves, 
nor  anything  like  them ;  but  when  we  told  our 
story  at  Toulousts  they  told  us  it  was  nothing 
but  what  was  ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  especially  when  the  now 
Ji^  on  the  ground:  but  tney  inquired  much  what 
kmd  of  a  ^de  we  had  gotten,  that  would  ven- 
ture to  bring  us  that  way  m  ncn  a  severe  season ; 
and  told  us  it  was  very  much  we  unere  not  all 
devoured.  When  we  told  them  how  we  placed 
oureelvea,  and  the  horses  in  the  middle,  they 
blamed  us  exceedingly,  and  told  us  it  was  fifty  to 
one  bat  we  had  been  all  destroyed ;  for  it  was  the 
sight  of  the  horses  which  made  the  wolves  so 
furious,  seeing  their  prey ;  and  that  at  other  times 
they  are  really  afcaid  oi  a  ^pm. ;  but  they  being 
excessive  hungry,  and  ngmg  on  that  account, 
the  e^pemess  to  come  at  the  horses  had  made 
them  senseless  of  danger;  and  that  if  we  had  not 
liy  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the  stratagem 
A  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them,  it  had 
been  great  odds  bat  that  we  had  been  torn  to 
pieces;  whereas  had  we  been  content  to  have  sat 
stUl  on  horseback,  and  fired  as  horsemen,  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  hcNTses  so  much  for 
their  own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  as 
otherwise ;  and  withal  they  told  us.  that  at  last, 
if  we  had  stood  altogether,  and  left  our  horsea 
they  would  hsTC  been  so  ea!ger  to  have  devoured 
them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  esped- 
aOy  havfaig  our  firearms  in  our  handi^  and  being 
so  many  in  number. 

For  my  port,  I  vras  never  so  sensible  of  danger 
in  my  life;  for  seeing  above  three  hundred  devils 
come  roanng  and  open-mouthed  to  devour  us, 
and  bavins  nothing  to  shelter  us,  or  retreat  to,  I 

S.ve  myself  over  lot  lost;  and  as  it  was,  I  be- 
ve  I  shall  never  care  to  cross  thorn  mountains 
again ;  I  think  \  would  much  rather  go  a  thou- 
sand leagues  by  sea,  though  I  Was  sore  to  meet 
with  a  storm  once  a  week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice  of  in 
my  passage  through  France;  nothing  but  what 
other  travidlers  have  given  an  account  o^  with 
much  more  advantage  than  I  can.  I  travelled 
book  Toulouse  to  Paris,  and  without  any  consi- 


derable stay,  came  to  Calais, 
Dover,  the  lourteenth  of  Jan 


and  landed  safe  at 
January,  after  having 
had  a  severe  cold  season  to  travel  in. 

I  vras  now  come  to  the  centre  of  my  travels, 
and  had  in  a  little  time  all  my  new  discovered 
estate  safe  about  ma,  the  bills  of  exchange  which  I 
brought  with  me  having  bctti  very  currently  paid. 

My  principal  guide  and  priTy  comiseUor,  vras 
my  good  aiMient  widow,  who  in  grat&tude  for 
the  money  I  had  sent  her,  thought  no  pains  too 
much,  or  care  too  great,  to  employ  for  me;  and 
I  trurted  her  m  entirely  with  eveiythingv  that  I 
was  perfectly  ea^  as  to  the  security  of  my  effects: 
and  mdeed,  I  was  very  happy  from  my  begin- 
ning^ and  now  to  the  end,  in  the  unspotted  in- 
tegnty  of  this  good  gentlewoman. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  of  leaving  my  effects 
with  this  woman,  and  setting  out  for  Lisbon,  and 
so  to  the  Biaxils ;  but  now  another  scruple  came 
in  my  way,  and  that  was  relinon ;  for  as  I  had 
entertained  some  doubts  about  the  Bonum  religion, 
even  while  I  was  abrDad,  especially  in  my  state 
of  solitade;  so  I  knew  there  was  no  going  to  the 
Brasils  for  me^  much  less  going  to  settle  there, 
unless  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  Boman  Catholic 
raUgSon.  idthout  any  reserve ;  unless  on  the  other 
hand,  I  resolved  to  be  a  saicriflce  to  my  ^tin- 
dplea,  to  be  a  martyr  for  my  religion,  and  die  in 
the  Inquisition ;  so  I  resolved  to  stay  at  home, 
and  if  I  could  find  means  for  it,  to  dispose  of  my 
plantation. 

To  this  purpose  I  irrote  to  my  old  friend  at 
Lisbon,  who  in  return  ^Ye  me  notice,  that  he 
could  easily  dispose  of  it  there:  but  that  if  I 
thought  fit  to  give  him  leave  tct  offer  it  in  my 
naane  to  the  two  merchants,  the  surviyors  of  my 
trustees,  who  lived  in  the  Braiils,  who  must  fully 
understand  the  value  of  it,  who  liyed  just  upon 
the  spot,  and  who  I  knew  were  very  rich ;  so 
that  he  believed  they  would  be  fond  of  buying 
it;  he  did  not  doubt,  but  I  should  make  4  or 
5000  pieces  of  eight,  tne  more  of  it 

Accordingly  I  agreed,  gave  him  order  to  offer 
it  to  them,  and  he  did  so ;  and  in  about  8  months 
more^  the  ship  being  then  returned,  he  sent  me 
an  account,  that  they  had  accepted  the  offer,  and 
had  remitted  38,000  pieces  of  eight,  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  theirs  at  Ijisbon,  to  pay  for  it 

In  retam,  I  signed  the  instrument  of  sale  in  the 
form  which  they  sent  from  Lisbon,  and  sent  it  to 
my  old  man,  who  sent  me  bills  of  exchange  for 
82,800  pieces  of  eight  for  the  estate;  reserving 
the  payment  of  100  moidores  a  year  to  him,  the 
old  man,  daring  his  life,  and  60  moidores  ajfter- 
wards  to  his  son  for  his  life,  which  I  had  pro- 
mised them,  whidi  the  plantation  was  to  make 
S»od  as  a  rent-charoe.  And  thus  I  have  given 
e  first  part  of  a  lire  of  fortune  and  adventure, 
a  life  of  Providsnce^s  chet^uei^work,  and  of  a 
variety  which  the  world  will  seldom  be  able  to 
show  the  like  of:  beginning  foolishly,  butdosing 
much  more  happily  tnan  any  part  of  it  ever  gavo 
me  leave  n  much  as  to  hope  lor. 

Any  one  would  think,  that  in  this  state  of  com- 
plicated good  fortune,  I  vras  past  ninning  any 
more  hanrds;  and  so  indeed  I  nad  been,  if  other 
circumstances  had  concurred;  but  I  was  inured 
to  a  wandering  life,  had  no  f lunily,  not  many  re- 
lations, nor  however  rich  had  I  contracted  much 
acquaintance;  and  though  I  had  sold  my  estate 
in  the^Biazils,  yet  I  could  not  keep  the  country 
out  of  my  hea^d,  and  had  ^great  mmd  to  be  upon 
the  wing  again ;  eepedaUy  I  could  not  resist  the 
strong  inclination  I  had  to  see  my  island,  and  to 
bnow  if  the  poor  Spaniards  were  in  being  there, 
and  how  the  rogues  I  had  left  there  had  used  them. 

My  true  friend,  the  widow,  earnestly  dissuaded 
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RM  from  it|  and  so  far  prevailed  with  me,  that 
for  almost  eoven  years,  she  preyented  my  nm- 
idne  abroad,  during  which  time,  I  took  my  two 
nephews,  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers,  into 
roy  care :  the  eldest  having  something  of  his  own, 
I  bred  np  as  a  gentleman,  and  gave  him  a  settle- 
ment of  some  addition  to  his  estate,  after  my  de- 
cease ;  the  other  I  put  out  to  a  captain  of  a  ship ; 
and  after  five  years,  finding  him  a  sensible,  bold, 
enterprising  young  fellow,  I  put  him  into  a  good 
ship,  and  sent  him  to  sea :  and  this  young  fellow 
afterwards  drew  me  in,  as  old  as  I  was,  to  farther 
adventures  myself. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  in  part  settled  myself  here ; 
for  first  of  all,  I  married,  and  that  not  eitiier  to 
my  disadvantage  or  dissatisfaction,  and  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter:  but  mv 
wife  dying,  and  my  nephew  coining  home  with 
good  success  from  a  voyage  to  Spain,  my  inclina- 
tion to  go  abroad,  and  his  irapOTtunity  prevailed 
and  engaged  me  to  go  in  his  ship^  as  a  private 
trader  to  uie  East  Indies.*  this  was  in  the  year  1694. 

In  this  voyage  I  visited  my  new  colony  in  the 
island,  saw  my  successors  the  Spaniards,  had  the 
whole  story  of  their  lives,  and  of  the  villains  I 
left  there;  how  at  firet  they  insulted  the  poor 
Spaniards,  how  they  afterwards  agreed,  disagreed, 
united,  separated,  and  how  at  last  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  use  violence  with  them,  how  they 
were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards,  how  honestly 
the  Spaniards  used  them;  a  history,  if  it  were 
entered  into  as  full  of  variety  and  wonderful  acci- 
dents, as  my  own  part;  particularly  also  as  to 
their  battles  with  the  Caribbeans,  ^who  landed 
several  times  upon  the  island;  and  as  to  the  im- 
provement they  made  upon  the  island  itself,  and 
now  five  of  them  made  an  attempt  upon  the  main- 
Ifmd,  and  brought  away  eleven  men  and  five 
women  prisoners,  by  which,  at  my  coming,  I 
found  about  twenty  young  children  on  the  island. 


Here  I  stayed  about  20  days,  left  them  sup- 
plies of  all  neoeasary  things,  and  particularly  of 
arms,  powder,  shot^  clothes,  tools,  and  two  work- 
men, which  I  brought  from  England  with  me^ 
viz.  a  carpenter  and  a  smith. 

Besides  this,  I  shared  the  island  into  parts  with 
them,  reserved  to  myself  the  property  of  the 
whole,  but  gave  them  such  parts  respectively  as 
they  agreed  on ;  and  having  settlea  all  things 
with  them,  and  engaged  them  not  to  leave  ib» 
place,  I  left  them  there. 

From  thence  I  touched  at  the  Brazils,  from 
whence  I  sent  a  bark,  which  I  bought  there,  with 
more  people  to  the  island,  and  in  1^  besides  other 
supplies,  I  sent  sev^i  women,  being  such  as  I 
found  proper  for  service,  or  for  wives  to  such  as 
would  take  them :  as  to  the  Englishmen,  I  pro- 
raised  them  to  send  them  some  women  nom 
Engknd,  with  a  good  cargo  of  necessaries,  if 
thev  would  appiv  themselves  to  planting;  which 
I  anerwards  peru)rmed.  And  the  fellows  proved 
very  honest  and  diligent  after  they  were  mastered, 
and  had  their  properties  set  apart  for  them.  I 
sent  them  also  from  the  Brazils  five  cows,  three 
of  them  bdng  big  with  calf,  some  sheep,  and 
some  hogs,  wuch,  when  I  came  again,  were  con- 
siderablv  increased. 

But  all  these  things,  with  an  account  how  30O 
Caribbees  came  and  invaded  them,  and  ruined 
their  plantations,  and  how  they  fought  with  that 
whole  number  twice,  and  were  at  first  defeated, 
and  three  of  them  Killed;  but  at  last  a  stoim 
destroying  their  enemies*  canoes,  they  famished 
or  destroyed  almost  all  the  rest,  and  recovered 
the  possession  of  their  plantation,  and  still  lived 
upon  the  island. 

All  these  things,  with  some  very  surprising 
incidents  in  some  new  adventures  of  my  own,  for 
ten  years  more,  I  may  perhaps  give  a  further 
account  of  hereafter. 


SECOND  PART  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


Tlit  further  AdvtnXurtB  of  Bohinson  Crusoe,  being  tlie  second  and  last  part 
of  his  life  ;  and  of  tJie  strange,  surprising  accounts  of  his  Travels  round 
three  parts  of  the  globe.  Written  by  Himself  To  which  is  added  a  map 
oftlie  world f  in  which  is  delineated  the  Voyages  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

JTwE  favourable  reception  of  the  former  volume,  says  Defoe's  biographer,  notwithstanding 
some  insidious  attempts  to  prejudice  the  public  against  it,  encouraged  the  Author  to  pursue 
the  subject.  A  Second  Part,  the  composition  of  which  was  the  labour  of  little  more  than 
three  months^  was  published  in  the  following  August.  In  his  preface  he  complains  of 
an  abridgment  of  the  First  Part  having  been  published,  Injuring  the  Author  both  in  his 
reputation  and  purse.  In  order  to  warn  the  public  against  it,  he  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  SL  James'  Post  for  August  7,  1719,  annonncing  that  the  pretended  abridg- 
ment, '  clandestinely  printed  for  T.  Cox,  at  the  Amsterdam  Cotfec-House,  consists  only  of 
some  scattered  passages,  incoherently  tacked  together,  wherein  the  Author's  sense  through- 
oat  is  wholly  mistaken,  the  matters  of  fact  misrepresented,  and  the  moral  reflections  mis- 
applied. It's  hoped  the  public  will  not  give  encouragement  to  so  base  a  practice,  the 
proprietor  intending  to  prosecute  the  venders  according  to  law.'    This  notice  produced  somer 
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angry  discussions  between  the  parties.  Taylor,  Befoe*s  publisher,  commenced  a  suit  in 
Chancery  for  the  protection  of  his  copyright,  and  Qox  vindicated  himself  fram  any  concern 
in  the  piracy,  by  an  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Flying  Post,  Oct.  29,  1719. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  again  in  this  Second  Part,  the  extent  and  wonderful 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  Defoe's  geographical  knowledge.  He  must  have  read  Marco  Polo, 
and  must  also  have  been  familiar  with  the  works  of  later  travellers,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  general  aspect  of  eastern  and  northern  Asia,  and  to  have  had 
a  perfectly  distinct  notion  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  several  native  tribes  or  nations^ 
their  manners^  customs,  religion,  etc.] 


THE   AUTHOE'S    PEEFACE. 

Thb  Success  the  former  Part  of  this  Work  has  met  with  in  the  World,  has  yet  been  no 
other  than  is  acknowledg*d  to  be  due  to  the  surprising  Variety  of  the  Subject,  and  to  the 
agreeable  Manner  of  the  Performance. 

All  the  Endeavours  of  envious  People  to  reproach  it  with  being  a  Komancc,  to  search  it 
for  Errors  in  Geography,  InconsiBtency  in  the  Relation,  and  Couti-adictions  in  the  Fact, 
have  proved  abortive,  and  as  impotent  as  malicious. 

The  just  Application  of  every  Incident,  the  religious  and  useful  Inferences  drawn  from  every 
Part,  are  so  many  Testimonies  to  the  good  Design  of  making  it  publick,  and  must  legitimate 
all  the  Part  that  may  be  call'd  Invention,  or  Parable  in  the  Story. 

The  Second  Part,  if  the  Editor's  Opinion  may  pass,  is  (contrary  to  the  Usage  of  Second 
Parts,)  every  Way  as  entertaining  as  the  First,  contains  as  strange  and  surprising  Incidents, 
and  as  great  a  Variety  of  them ;  nor  is  the  Application  less  serious,  or  suitable  ;  and  doubt- 
less will,  to  the  sober,  as  well  as  ingenious  Reader,  be  every  way  as  profitable  and  diverting ; 
and  this  makes  the  abridging  this  Work,  as  scandalous,  as  it  is  knavish  and  ridiculous, 
seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  Book,  that  they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  Value,  they  strip  it  of 
all  those  Reflections,  as  well  religious  as  moral,  which  are  not  only  the  greatest  Beauties  of 
the  Work,  but  are  calculated  for  the  infinite  Advantage  of  the  Reader. 

By  this  they  leave  the  Work  naked  of  its  brightest  Ornaments  ;  and  if  they  would,  at  the 
same  Time  pretend,  that  the  Author  has  supply'd  the  Story  out  of  his  Invention,  they  take 
from  it  the  Improvement,  which  alone  recommends  that  Invention  to  wnse  and  good  Men. 

The  Injury  these  Men  do  the  Proprietor  of  this  Work,  is  a  Practice  all  honest  Men  abhor ; 
and  he  believes  he  may  challenge  them  to  shew  the  Difference  bet^veen  that  and  Robbing  on 
the  Highway,  or  Breaking  open  a  House. 

If  they  can't  shew  any  Difference  in  the  Crime,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  shew  why  there 
should  be  any  Difference  in  the  Punishment :  And  he  will  answer  for  it,  that  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  Part,  to  do  them  Justice. 


That  homely  proverb  used  on  so  many  occa- 
sions in  England,  viz.  that  'what  is  bivd  in  the 
bone  will  not  go  out  of  the  flesh,*  was  never  more 
verified  than  in  the  story  of  my  life.  Any  one 
woold  think,  that  after  thurty-flve  years'  afiiiction, 
and  a  variety  of  unhappy  circumstances,  which 
few  men,  if  any  ever,  went  through  before,  and 
dTter  near  seven  years  of  peace  and  enjoyment  in 
the  fulness  of  ail  things ;  grown  old,  and  when, 
if  ever,  it  might  be  allowed  nie  to  have  had  expe- 
rience of  every  state  of  middle  life,  and  to  know 
which  was  most  adapted  to  make  a  man  com- 
pletely happy :  I  say.  after  all  this,  any  one  would 
have  thou^t,  that  tne  native  propensity  to  ram- 
bling, which  I  gave  an  account  of  in  my  first 


setting  out  into  the  world,  to  have  been  so  pre- 
dominant in  my  thoughts,  should  be  .worn  out, 
the  volatile  part  be  folly  evacuated,  or  at  least 
condensed,  and  I  might  at  61  years  of  age  have 
been  a  little  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  and  have 
done  venturing  life  and  fortune  an j  more. 

Nay  farther,  the  common  motive  of  foreign 
adventures  was  taken  away  in  me ;  for  I  had  no 
fortune  to  make,  I  had  nothing  to  seek :  if  I  had 
gained  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  had  been  no  richer; 
for  I  had  abeady  sufficient  for  me,  and  for  those 
I  had  to  leave  it  to;  and  that  I  had  was  visibly 
incrmsing ;  for  having  no  great  family,  I  oouJa 
not  spend  the  income  of  what  I  had,  unless  I 
would  set  up  for  an  expensive  way  of  living,  suob 
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as  a  great  famUy,  sarvanta,  equipage,  gaiety,  and 
the  likci  which  were  things  1  had  no  notion  of. 
or  inclination  to ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  indeed 
to  do,  but  to  sit  stni,  and  fniiy  enjoy  what  I  had 
got,  and  see  it  increase  daily  upon  my  hands. 

Tet  all  these  things  had  no  effect  upon  me,  or 
at  least,  not  enough  to  resist  the  strong  inclina- 
tion I  had  to  go  abroad  again,  which  hong  about 
me  like  a  chronical  distemper;  particularly  the 
desire  of  seeing  my  new  plantation  in  the  iuand, 
and  the  colony  I  left  tiiere,  ran  in  my  head  eon- 
tinuAlly.  I  dreamed  of  it  all  night,  and  my  ima- 
gination ran  upon  it  all  day;  it  was  uppennost  in 
all  my  thoughts,  and  my  fancy  workea  so  steadily 
and  strongly  upon  it  that  I  talked  of  it  in  my 
sleep;  in  short,  nothing  could  remove  it  ont  of 
my  mind ;  it  even  broke  so  violently  into  all  my 
discouraes,  that  it  made  my  conversation  tiresome ; 
for  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else ;  all  my  discourse 
ran  into  it,  even  to  impertinence,  and  X  saw  it  in 
myself. 

I  have  often  heard  persons  of  good  judgment 
say,  that  all  the  stir  people  make  in  the  world 
about  ghosts  and  apparitions,  is  owing  to  the 
strength  of  imagination,  and  the  powerful  opera- 
tion of  fancy  in  their  minds;  uiat  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  spirit  appearing,  or  a  ghost  walk- 
ing, and  the  like:  that  people^s  poring  affection- 
ately upon  the  past  conversation  of  thdr  deceased 
friends,  so  realises  it  to  them,  that  they  ore  capable 
of  fancyhig;  upon  some  extraordinary  ciroum- 
stances,  that  they  see  them,  talk  to  them,  and  are 
answered  by  them ;  when  in  truth,  there  is  nothing 
but  shadow  and  vapour  in  the  thing,  and  they 
really  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  to  this  hour,  whether 
there  are  any  such  things  as  real  apparitions, 
spectres,  or  walking  of  people  after  they  are  dead; 
or  whetner  there  is  anything  in  the  stories  they 
toll  us  of  that  kind,  more  than  the  product  of 
vapours,  sick  minds,  and  wandering  fancies;  but 
this  I  know,  that  my  imagination  worked  up  to 
such  a  height,  and  brought  me  into  such  ecstasies 
of  vapours,  or  what  else  1  may  call  it,  that  I 
actually  supposed  myself  oftentimes  upon  the 
spot,  at  my  old  castle  behind  the  trees;  saw  my 
old  Spaniard,  Friday's  father,  and  the  reprobate 
sailors  I  left  upon  the  island;  nay,  I  fancied  I 
talked  with  them,  and  looked  at  them  so  steadily, 
though  I  was  broad  awake,  as  at  persons  just 
before  me;  and  this  I  did  till  I  often  frightened 
myself  witii  the  images  my  fancy  represented  to 
me.  One  time  in  my  deep  I  had  the  viUany  of 
the  three  pirate  sailors  so  hvely  related  to  me  by 
the  first  Spaniard  and  Friday's  father,  that  it  was 
surprising ;  they  told  roe  how  they  barbarously 
Attempted  to  murder  all  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
they  set  fire  to  the  provisions  they  had  laid  up, 
on  purpose  to  distress  and  starve  them;  things 
that  I  nad  never  heard  of,  and  that  indeed  were 
never  all  of  them  true  in  fact ;  but  it  was  so  warm 
itt  my  imagination,  and  so  realized  to  me,  that  to 
the  hour  I  saw  them,  I  oould  not  be  persuaded, 
but  that  it  was  or  would  bo  true;  also  how  I 
resented  it,  when  the  Spaniard  complained  to 
me,  and  how  1  brought  them  to  justice^  tried 
them  before  me,  and  ordered  them  all  three  to  be 
hanged.  What  there  was  really  in  this,  shall  be 
seen  in  its  place;  for  however  I  came  to  form  such 
things  in  my  dream,  and  what  secnt  oonverse  of 
spirits  injected  it,  yet  there  was  very  much  of  it 
true.  I  sav,  I  own,  that  this  dream  had  nothing 
initHtflrally  and  spedfioaliy  true:  bat  the  gene- 
ral part  was  so  true,  the  base  villanous  behaviour 
of  these  three  hardened  rogues  was  such,  and  had 
been  so  much  worse  than  all  I  can  describe,  that 
the  dream  had  too  much  similitude  of  the  fact ; 


and  as  I  would  afterwards  have  punkhed  them 
severely,  so  if  I  had  hanged  them  all,  I  had  been 
much  in  the  right,  and  should  have  been  justified 
both  by  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  In  this  kind  of 
temper  I  had  lived  some  years;  I  had  no  enjoy- 
ment of  my  life,  no  pleasant  hours,  no  agreeable 
diversion,  but  what  had  something  or  other  of 
this  in  it;  so  that  my  wife,  who  saw  wj  mind  so 
wholly  bent  upon  it,  told  me  very  senously  one 
night,  that  she  believed  there  was  some  secret 
powerful  impulse  of  Providence  upon  me^  which 
nad  determined  me  to  go  thither  again ;  and  Uxat 
she  found  nothing  hindered  mj  going,  but  my 
being  engaged  to  a  wife  and  children.  She  told 
me  uat  it  was  true  she  could  not  think  of  parting 
with  me;  but  as  she  was  assured  that  if  she  was 
dead,  it  would  be  the  first  thing  I  would  do,  so  as 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  thing  was  determined 
above,  she  would  not  be  the  only  obstruction:  for 

if  I  thought  fit,  and  resolved  to  go Here  she 

found  me  very  intent  upon  her  words,  and  that  I 
looked  very  earnestly  at  her;  so  that  it  a  little 
disordered  her,  and  she  stopped.  I  asked  her, 
why  she  did  not  go  oil  and  say  out  what  she  was 
going  to  say  ?  But  I  perceived  her  heart  was 
too  full,  and  some  tears  stood  in  her  ej^es.  'Speak 
out,  my  dear,'  said  I,  'aro  you  wiUing  I  should 

S?'  ^No,'  says  she,  very  affectionately,  *I  am 
■  from  willing:  but  if  you  are  resolved  to  go,* 
says  she,  'and  rather  than  I  will  be  the  only 
hindrance,  I  will  go  with  yen;  for  though  I 
think  it  a  most  preposterous  tning  for  one  of  your 
years,  and  in  your  condition,  yet  if  it  must  be,* 
said  she,  again  weeping,  *■  I  would  not  leave  you; 
for  if  it  be  of  Heaven,  you  must  do  it;  there  is  no 
resisting  it;  and  if  Heaven  make  it  your  duty  to 
go,  He  will  also  make  it  mine  to  go  with  you,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  me,  thai  I  may  not  obstruct 
it' 

This  affectionate  behaviour  of  my  wif e*s  brought 
me  a  little  ont  of  the  vapours,  and  I  began  to  con- 
sider what  I  was  doing;  I  corrected  my  wanderings 
fancy,  and  began  to  argue  with  myself  sedately, 
what  business  I  had  alter  threescore  years,  and 
after  such  a  life  of  tedious  sufferings  and  disasters, 
and  closed  in  so  happy  and  easy  a  manner,  I  say^ 
what  business  I  haa  to  rush  into  new  hazards, 
and  put  myself  upon  adventures,  fit  only  for  youth 
andpoverty  to  run  into ? 

With  those  thoughts  I  considered  my  new  en- 
gagement; that  I  had  a  wife,  one  child  bom,  and 
my  wife  then  great  with  child  of  another;  that  I 
had  all  the  world  could  give  me.  and  had  no  need 
to  seek  hazards  for  gain ;  that  I  was  decliidng  in 
years,  and  ought  to  think  rather  of  leaving  what 
I  had  gained,  than  of  seeking  to  inerease  it ;  that 
as  to  what  my  wife  had  saidj  of  its  being  an  im- 
pulse from  Heaven,  and  that  it  should  be  my  duty 
to  go,  I  had  no  notion  of  that ;  so  after  many  of 
these  cogitations,  I  strug|^led  with  the  power  of 
my  imagination,  reasoned  myself  out  of  it  as  I 
believe  people  may  always  do  in  like  cases  if  they 
will ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  conquered  it;  composed 
myself  with  snch  arguments  as  occurred  to  my 
thoughts,  and  which  my  present  condition  fur- 
nished me  plentifully  with,  and  paiiicularly,  as 
the  moat  effectual  method,  I  resolved  to  divert 
myself  with  other  things,  and  to  engage  in  some 
business  that  mi^t  effectually  tie  me  up  from 
any  more  oxoursions  of  this  kind;  for  I  found 
that  thing  return  upon  me  chiefly  when  I  was 
idle,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  nor  anything  of 
moment  immediately  before  me. 

To  this  purpose  I  bought  a  little  farm  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  and  resMved  to  remove  myself 
thither.    I  had  a  little  convenient  house  upon  it, 
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and  tlio  land  about  it  I  found  was  capable  of  great 
improTement,  and  it  was  many  ways  suit^  to 
my  JnoHnatlOT,  wliich  delighted  in  cultivating, 
managing,  planting,  and  improving  of  land;  and 
partioulariy,  being  an  inland  country,  I  wae 
removed  from  conveindng  among  ahipa,  sailora^ 
and  things  relating  to  the  remote  pSurt  of  the 
world.  ■ 

In  a  word,  1  went  down  to  my  fan%  eetded  my 
famil V,  bought  me  ploughs,  harrows,  a  cart,  wag^ 
gon,  horses,  cows,  sheep;  and  setting  seriously  to 
work,  became^  in  one  half  year,  a  mere  country 
|;entleman ;  my  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up 
m  managing  m^  servants,  cultivating  the  ground, 
endosing',  planting,  fto,  and  I  Hved,  as  I  ti^ought, 
the  most  agreeablo  life  that  nature  was  capable  of 
direcdng^,  or  that  a  man  always  bred  to  misfor- 
tunes was  capable  of  being  retreated  to. 

I  farmed  upon  my  own  land,  I  had  no  rent  to 
pay,  was  limited  by  no  articles ;  I  could  pull  up 
or  cut  down  as  I  plMsed :  what  I  planted  was  for 
myself,  and  what  I  improved  was  lor  my  family ; 
anid  having  thus  left  off  the  thoughts  of  wander- 
ing, I  had  not  the  least  discomfort  in  anj  nart 
of  life,  as  to  this  world.  Now  I  thought  mdoed 
that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state  of  lira,  that  my 
father  so  earnestly  recommended  to  me,  and  lived 
a  kind  of  heavenly  life,  something  like  what  is 
described  by  the  poet,  upon  the  subject  of  a 
country  life— 

*Free  from  Tieea,  f^  tnm  care, 
Age  has  uo  iMin,  and  youth  no  snare.* 

But,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity,  one  blow 
from  imforesoen  Providence  unhinged  me  at  once ; 
and  not  only  made  a  breach  upon  me  inevitable 
imd  incurable,  but  drove  me,  by  its  consequences, 
into  a  deep  relapse  into  the  wandMing  disposi- 
tion, whido,  as  I  may  say,  being  bom  in  my  very 
blood,  soon  recovered  its  hold  of  me^  and  like  the 
returns  oi  a  violent  distemper,  came  on  with  an 
irresistible  force  upon  me;  so  that  nothing  could 
m^ce  any  more  impression  upon  ma.  This  blow 
was  the  loss  of  my  wife. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  write  an  elegy 
upon  my  wife,  give  a  character  of  her  particular 
virtues,  and  make  my  court  to  the  sex  by  the 
flattery  of  a  funeral  sermon.  She  was,  in  a  few 
words,  the  stay  of  all  my  affairs,  the  centre  of  all 
my  enterprises,  the  engine,  that  by  her  prudence 
reduced  me  to  that  happy  com^ase  I  was  in,  from 
the  most  extravagant  and  rumous  project  that 
fluttered  in  my  head,  as  above}  and  did  more  to 
guide  my  rambUn^  genius  than  a  mother's  tears, 
a  father^  instructions,  a  friend's  counsel,  or  my 
own  reasoning  powers  could  do.  I  was  happy  in 
listening  to  h^  tears,  and  in  being  moved  by  her 
entreatiea,  and  to  the  last  decree  desolate  and  dis- 
located in  the  world  by  the  loss  d  her. 

When  she  was  gone^  the  world  looked  awk- 
wardly round  me ;  X  was  as  much  a  stranger  in 
it,  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  in  the  Braails,  when 
I  went  first  on  shore  there;  and  as  much  alone^ 
except  as  to  the  assistance  of  servants,  as  I  was 
in  my  island.  I  knew  neither  what  to  do^  or 
what  not  to  do.  I  saw  the  world  busy  around 
me,  one  part  labouring  for  bread,  another  part 
squandermg  in  vUe  exceeses  or  empty  pleasures, 
ec^ually  miserable,  because  the  end  they  proposed 
stiU  ifed  from  them;  for  the  man  of  pleasure 
every  day  surfeited  of  his  vice,  and  heaped  up 
work  for  sorrow  and  repentance;  and  the  men  <h 
labour  spent  their  str^gth  in  daily  stniffgUngs 
for  bread  to  maintain  the  vital  strength  they 
laboured  with,  so  Uving  in  a  daily  circuation  of 
sorrow,  living  but  to  work,  and  working  but  to 
Uve,  as  if  daily  bread  if  ere  the  only  end  of  weari* 


some  life,  and  a  wearisome  life  the  only  oooasioa 
of  daily  bread. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  lived  in  my 
kingdom,  the  island ;  where  I  suffered  no  more 
com  to  grow,  because  I  did  not  want  it;  and 
bred  no  more  goati^  because  I  had  no  more  use 
for  them;  where  the  money  lay  in  the  drawer  till 
it  grew  mouldy,  and  had  scarce  the  favour  to  be 
looked  upon  in  20  years. 

All  these  things,  had  I  improv«d  them  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  and  as  reason  and  reiigioa 
had  dictated  to  me.  would  have  taught  me  to 
search  farther  than  numan  enjoyments  for  a  full 
felicity,  and  that  there  was  something  which  cer- 
tainly was  the  reason  and  end  of  Ufe^  superior  to 
all  these  things,  and  which  was  either  to  be  pos- 
sessed, or  at  least  hoped  for  on  this  side  tiie  grave. 

But  my  sage  counsellor  was  gonew  I  was  like 
a  ship  without  a  pilot,  that  could  only  run  afore 
the  wind:  my  thoughts  ran  all  away  again  into- 
the  old  affair,  my  head  was  quite  tamed  with  the 
whimsies  of  foreign  adventures,  and  all  the  plea- 
sant, innocent  amusements  of  my  farm,  «na  my 
garden,  my  cattle  and  my  family,  which  before^ 
entirely  possessed  me^  were  nothing  to  me,  had  no- 
relish,  and  were  like  musio  to  one  uat  has  no  eaiv 
or  food  to  one  that  has  no  taste:  in  a  word,  I 
resolved  to  leave  off  housekeeping,  let  my  farm, 
and  return  to  London ;  and  in  a  few  months  after, 
I  did  so. 

When  I  oame  to  London,  I  was  still  as  unea^ 
as  I  was  before ;  I  had  no  relish  to  the  place,  no 
employment  in  it,  nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter 
about  like  an  idle  person,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
he  is  perfectly  uselees  in  God's  oreatioB;  and  it  is 
not  one  farthing's  matter  to  the  rest  of  his  kind 
whether  he  bo  dead  or  aliv&  This  also  was  the* 
life,  which  of  all  dreumstances  d  life  was  the 
most  my  aversion,  who  had  been  all  my  days  used 
to  an  active  life;  and  I  would  often  say  to  mysell 
*  A  state  of  idleness  is  the  very  dregs  of  life  y  ana 
indeed  I  thought  I  was  much  more  suitably  em- 
ployed, when  X  was  26  days  a  Bubing  me  a  deak 
botfd. 

It  was  nov  the  beghming  of  the  year  1698, 
when  v^  nephew,  whom  as  I  had  observed, 
before.  I  had  brought  up  to  the  sea^  and  had 
made  nim  oommander  of  a  shijL  was  come  hom» 
from  a  short  voyage  to  Bilboa,  being  the  first  he' 
had  made;  and  he  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that 
some  merchants  of  his  aequaintanee  had  been 
proposipff  to  him  to  |[o  a  voyajse  for  them  to  the- 
East  Indies,  and  to  China,  as  private  traders:  *  And 
now,  uncle,'  says  he^  ^if  you  will  go  to  sea  with  ae^ 
ril  engage  to  land  you  upon  your  old  habitation 
in  the  island,  for  we  are  to  touch  at  the  Braaila.* 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  a* 
future  state,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  invisible 
world,  than  the  oomourrence  of  second  causes 
with  the  ideas,  of  things^  which  we  form  in  our 
minds,  perfectly  reserved,  and  not  oommunicated 
to  any  m  the  world. 

Hy  nephew  knew  nothing  how  hx  my  dis- 
temper of  wandering  was  returned  upon  me,  and 
I  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in  ms  thoughts- 
to  say,  when  that  very  morning  before  he  came- 
to  me,  I  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of 
thought,  and  revolving  every  mrt  of  my  circum* 
stances  in  my  mind,  come  to  uiis  resonitlon,  viz. 
that  I  would  f^  to  Ijisbon,  and  consult  with  my 
old  sea-captain ;  and  so  if  it  wa«  rational  and 
practicable^  I  would  go  and  see  the  island  again, 
and  see  what  was  become  of  my  people  there.  I 
had  pleased  myseU  with  the  thoughts  of  peopling 
the  place,  and  carrying  inhabitants  from  hence, 
gettmg  a  patent  for  the  possession,  and  I  know- 
not  what;  when  in  the  middle  of  all  this,  in  come* 
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my  nephew,  as  I  have  said,  with  his  project  of 
carrying  me  thiUier,  in  his  way  to  the  East  Indies. 
I  paused  awhile  at  his  words,  and,  booking 
steadily  at  ^vm,  ^What  devil/  said  I,  ^sent  you 
of  this  unlnoky  errand?'  My  nephew  startled 
as  if  he  had  been  frighted  at  first ;  but  perceiving 
that  I  was  not  much  displeased  with  the  proposal, 
he  recovered  himself.  *  I  hope  it  may  notoe  an 
unlucky  proposal,  sir,*  says  he,  *  I  dare  say  you 
would  be  pleased  to  see  your  new  colony  there, 
where  you  onoe  reigned  with  more  felicity,  than 
most  of  yoxr  brother-monarchs  in  the  world.* 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly.with  my 
temper,  that  is  to  say,  the  prepossession  I  was 
under,  and  of  which  I  have  said  so  much,  that  I 
told  him  in  a  few  words,  if  he  agreed  with  the 
merchants,  I  would  go  with  him :  but  I  told  him, 
I  would  not  promise  to  go  any  farther  than  my 
own  island.  *  Why,  sir,'  says  he,  *you  dont  want 
to  be  left  there  again,  I  hope  ? '  *  Why,*  said  I, 
^  can  you  not  take  me  up  again  in  your  return  ?  * 
He  told  me,  it  could  not  oe  possible  that  the  mer- 
chants would  allow  him  to  come  that  way  with 
a  loaded  ship  of  such  value,  it  being  a  month's 
sail  out  of  his  way,  and  might  be  three  or  four : 
*  Besides,  ^,  if  1  should  miscarrv,*  said  he,  '  and 
not  retuxn  at  all,  then  you  woula  be  just  reduced 
to  the  condition  you  were  in  before.' 

This  was  very  rational;  but  we  both  found 
out  a  remedy  for  it,  which  was  to  carry  a  framed 
sloop  on  board  the  ship,  which  being  taken  in 
pieces,  and  shipped  on  board  the  ship,  might  by 
the  help  of  some  carpenters,  whom  we  agreed  to 
carry  with  us,  be  set  ui>  again  in  the  island,  and 
finished,  fit  to  go  to  sea  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  not  long  resolving ;  for  indeed  the  im- 
portunities of  my  nephew  joined  in  so  eflfectuoJly 
with  my  inclination,  that  nothing  could  oppose 
me :  on  the  other  hand,  my  wife  being  deacL  I 
had  nobody  concerned  themselves  so  much  tor 
me,  as  to  persuade  me  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  my  ancient  good  friend  the  widow,  who 
eamesUy  struggled  with  me  to  consider  my  years, 
my  easy  circumstances,  and  the  needless  hazards 
of  a  long  voyage;  and  above  aU,  my  young 
children.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  I  had  an 
irresistible  desire  to  the  voyage;  and  I  told  her, 
I  thought  thera  was  sometldng  so  uncommon  in 
the  impressions  I  had  upon  my  mind  for  the  voy- 
age, that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  resisting  Provi- 
dence, if  I  should  attempt  to  stajr  at  home ;  after 
which,  she  ceased  her  expostulations,  and  joined 
with  me.  not  only  in  making  provision  for  my 
voyage,  out  also  in  settling  my  family  affairs  for 
my  absence,  and  providing  for  the  education  of 
my  children. 

In  order  to  this,  I  made  my  will,  and  settled 
the  estate  I  had  in  such  a  manner  for  my  chil- 
dren, and  placed  in  such  hands,  that  I  was  per- 
fectiy  easy  and  satisfied  they  would  have  justice 
done  them,  whatever  might  befall  me;  and  for 
their  education,  I  left  it  wholly  to  my  widow, 
with  a  sufiicient  maintenance  to  herself  for  her 
care:  all  which  she  richly  deserved;  for  no 
mother  could  have  tataen  more  care  in  their  edu- 
cation, or  understood  it  better;  and  as  she  lived 
till  I  cftme  home,  I  also  lived  to  thank  her  for  it. 

My  nephew  was  ready  to  sail  about  the  be- 
ginning of  January  1691-5,  and  I  with  my  man 
Priday  went  on  board  in  the  Downs  the  8tn,  hav- 
ing besides  that  sloop  which  I  mentioned  above, 
a  very  considerable  cargo  of  all  kinds  of  neces- 
sary tilings  for  my  colony,  which  if  I  did  not  find 
in  good  condition,  I  resolved  to  leave  so. 

1  irst,  I  carried  with  me  some  servants,  whom 
I  purposed  to  place  there  as  inhabitants,  or  at 
least  to  set  on  work  there  upon  my  own  account 


while  I  stayed,  and  either  to  leave  them  there,  or 
carry  them  forward,  as  they  would  appear  will- 
ing; particularly,  I  carried  two  carpenters,  a 
smith,  and  a  very  handy  ingenious  fellow,  who 
was  a  cooper  by  trade,  but  was  also  a  general 
mechanic ;  for  he  was  dexterous  at  making 
wheels,  and  hand-mills  to  grind  com,  wa^  a 
good  turner,  and  a  good  pot-maker;  he  also 
made  any  thing  that  was  proper  to  make  of 
earth,  or  of  wood ;  in  a  word,  we  called  him  our 
*  Jack  of  all  trades.* 

With  these  I  carried  a  tailor,  who  had  offered 
himself  to  go  passenger  to  the  East  Indies  with 
my  nephew,  but  afterwards  consented  to  stay  on 
our  new  plantation,  and  proved  a  most  neoe&- 
saiy,  handy  fellow  as  could  be  desired,  in  many 
other  businesses  besides  that  of  his  trade;  for 
as  I  observed  formerly,  necessity  arms  us  for  all 
employments. 

My  cargo,  as  near  as  I  can  collect,  for  I  have 
not  kept  an  account  of  the  particulans,  consisted 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linen,  and  some  thin 
English  stuffs  for  clothing  the  Spaniards  that  I 
expected  to  find  there,  and  enough  of  them,  as, 
by  my  calculation,  mi^ht  comfortably  supply 
them  for  seven  years ;  if  I  remember  right,  the 
materials  I  carried  for  clothing  them  with,  gloves, 
hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  aU  such  things  as  they 
could  want  for  wearing,  amounted  to  above  200 
pounds,  including  some  beds,  bedding,  and  house- 
hold stuff,  particularly  kitchen  utensus,  with  pots, 
kettles,  pewter,  brass,  ^,  and  near  a  hundred 

S»unds  more  in  iron  work,  nails,  tools  of  every 
nd,  staples,  hooks,  hinges,  and  every  necessary 
thing  I  could  think  of. 

I  carried  also  a  hundred  spare  arms,  muskets, 
and  fusees,  besides  some  pistols,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shot  of  all  sizes,  three  or  four  tons  of 
lead,  and  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon;  and  be- 
cause I  knew  not  what  time,  and  what  extremi- 
ties I  was  providing  for,  I  carried  a  hundred 
iMirrels  of  powder,  besides  swords,  cutlasses,  and 
the  iron  part  of  some  pikes  and  halberds;  so  that, 
in  short,  we  had  a  large  magazine  of  all  sorts  of 
stores ;  and  I  made  my  nephew  carry  two  small 
quarter-deck  guns  more  than  he  wanted  for  his 
snip,  to  leave  behind  if  there  was  occasion;  that 
when  we  came  there,  we  might  build  a  fort,  and 
man  it  against  all  'sorts  of  enemies ;  and  indeed, 
I  at  first  thought  there  was  need  enough  for  it 
all,  and  much  more,  if  we  hoped  to  maintain  om* 
possession  of  the  island,  as  shall  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  that  story. 

I  had  not  such  bad  luck  in  this  voyage  as  I 
had  been  used  to  meet  with ;  and  therefore  shall 
have  the  less  occasion  to  interrupt  the  reader, 
who  perhaps  may  be  impatient  to  hear  how  mat- 
ters went  with  my  colony;  yet  some  odd  acci- 
dents, cross  winds,  and  bad  weather  happened 
on  this  first  setting  ouIl  which  made  the  voyage 
longer  than  I  expected  it  at  first ;  and  I  who  had 
never  made  but  one  voyage,  viz.  my  first  voyage 
to  Guinea,  in  which  I  might  be  said  to  come  back 
again,  as  the  voya^  was  at  first  designed,  began 
to  think  the  same  ill  fate  still  attended  me :  and 
that  I  was  bom  never  to  be  contented  witJi  be- 
ing on  shore,  and  yet  to  be  always  unfortunate 
at  sea. 

Contrary  winds  first  put  us  to  the  northward, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  Galway  in  Ire- 
land, where  we  lay  windbound  two  and  twenty 
days ;  but  we  had  this  satisfaction  with  the  dis- 
aster, that  provisions  were  here  exceeding  cheap, 
and  m  the  utmost  plen^ ;  so  that  while  we  lay 
here,  we  never  touched  the  ship's  stores,  but 
rather  added  to  them ;  also  I  took  in  several  five 
hogs,  and  two  cowa^  and  calves^  which  I  resolved, 
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if  I  bad  a  good  passage,  to  put  on  shore  la  raj 
island,  bat  ve  found  occasion  to  dispose  other- 
wise ol  them. 

We  set  out  on  the  5th  of  February  from  Ire- 
land, and  had  a  very  fair  gale  of  wind  for  some 
days.  As  I  remember,  it  might  be  about  the 
20th  of  February,  in  the  evening  late,  when  the 
mate  haying  the  watch,  came  mto  the  round- 
house, and  told  us  he  saw  a  flash  of  five,  and 
heard  a  gun  fired ;  and  while  he  was  telling  us 
of  it,  a  boy  came  in,  and  told  us  the  boatswain 
heard  another.  This  made  us  all  run  out  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  where  for  a  while  we  heard 
nothing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  very 
great  %ht,  and  found  that  there  was  some  very 
terrible  fire  at  a  distance.  Immediately  we  had 
recourse  to  our  reckonings,  in  which  we  all 
a^need,  that  there  oould  be  no  land  that  way, 
in  which  the  fire  showed  itself,  no  not  for  600 
leagues,  for  it  appeared  at  W.N.W.  Upon  this 
we  concluded  it  mast  be  some  ship  on  fire  at  sea; 
and  as  by  our  hearing  the  noise  of  guns  just  be- 
fore, we  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  far  off, 
we  stood  directly  towards  it,  and  were  presently 
satisfied  we  should  discover  it,  because,  the  fai*- 
ther  we  sailed,  the  greater  the  light  appeared, 
though  the  weather  oeing  hazy,  we  could  not 
perceive  anything  but  the  light  for  a  while.  In 
about  half  an  hour's  sailing,  the  wind  being  fair 
for  us,  ^ough  not  much  of  it,  and  the  weather 
clearing  up  a  little,  we  could  plunly  discern  that 
it  was  a  great  ship  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 


I  was  most  sensibly  touched  with  this  disaster, 
though  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  persons 
engaged  in  it ;  I  presently  recollected  my  former 
circumstances,  and  in  what  condition  I  was  in, 
when  taken  up  by  the  Portuguese  captain ;  and 
how  much  more  deplorable  the  circumstances  of 
the  poor  creatures  belonging  to  this  ship  must  be, 
if  they  had  no  other  ship  in  company  with  them. 
Upon  this,  I  immediately  ordered  that  five  guns 
should  be  fired,  one  soon  after  another,  that,  if 
possible,  we  might  give  notice  to  them,  tnat  there 
was  help  for  them  at  hand,  and  that  they  might 
endeavour  to  ftive  themselves  in  their  boat ;  for 
though  we  could  see  the  fiame  of  the  ship,  yet 
thevj  it  being  night,  oould  see  nothing  of  us. 

We  lay  b^  some  time  upon  this,  only  driving 
as  the  burning  ship  drove,  waiting  for  daylight ; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  to  our  great  terror,  though 
we  had  reason  to  expect  it,  the  ship  blew  up  in 
the  air;  and  immediately,  that  is  to  say,  m  a 
few  minutes,  all  the  fire  was  out,  that  is  to  say, 
the  rest  of  the  ship  sunk.  This  was  a  terrible, 
and  indeed  an  af3icting  sight,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  men,  who,  I  concluded,  must  be  either  all 
nestroved  in  the  ship^  or  be  in  the  utmost  distress 
in  their  boat,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  which 
at  present,  by  reason  it  was  daxli:,  I  could  not 
see:  however,  to  direct  them  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  caused  lights  to  be  hung  out  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  ship  where  we  could,  and  which  we  had 
lanterns  for,  and  kept  firing  guns  all  the  night 
longj  letting  them  Imow  by  this,  that  there  was 
a  sup  not  m*  o£F. 

About  8  o*clock  in  the  morning  we  discovered 
the  ship's  boats  hj  the  help  of  our  perspective 
glasses,  and  found  there  were  two  of  them,  both 
thronged  with  people,  and  deep  in  the  water: 
we  perceived  they  rowed,  the  wind  being  against 
them,  that  they  saw  our  ship^  and  did  their  ut- 
most to  make  us  see  them. 

We  immediately  spread  our  antient,  to  let 
them  know  we  saw  them,  and  hung  a  waft  out 
as  a  signal  for  them  to  come  on  board,  and  then 
made  more  sail,  standing  directly  to  theoi.    In 


little  more  than  half  an  hour  we  came  up  with 
them,  and  in  a  word  took  them  all  in,  being  uo 
less  than  sixty-four  men,  women,  and  children ; 
for  there  were  a  great  many  passengers. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  found  it  was  a  French 
merchant-ship  of  300  tons,  homeward  bound  from 
Quebec,  in  tne  river  of  Canada.  The  master 
gave  us  a  long  account  of  the  distress  of  his 
ship,^  how  the  fire  began  in  the  steerage,  by  the 
negligence  of  the  steersman ;  but  on  his  crying 
out  for  help,  was,  as  everybody  thought,  entii-ely 
put  out,  when  they  found  tliat  some  sparks  of 
the  first  fire  had  gotten  into  some  ^vt  of  tho 
ship,  so  difiBcult  to  come  at,  that  they  could  not 
eflFectually  quench  it,  till  gettmg  in  between  the 
timbers,  and  within  the  ceiling  of  tlie  ship,  it 
proceeded  into  the  hold,  and  mastered  all  the 
skill  and  all  the  application  they  were  able  to 
exert 

They  bad  no  more  to  do  then,  but  to  get  into 
their  boats,  which  to  their  great  comfort,  were 
pretty  large,  being  their  long-boat,  and  a  gr^at 
shallop^  besides  a  small  skin,  which  was  of  no 
great  service  to  them^  other  than  to  get  some 
frash  water  and  provisions  into  her,  after  they 
had  secured  their  lives  from  the  fire.  They  had 
indeed  small  hopes  of  their  lives  by  getting  into 
these  boate^  at  that  distance  from  any  land,  only 
ns  they  said  well,  that  they  were  escaped  from 
the  fire,  and  had  a  i>os8ibility  that  some  ship 
might  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  might  take  them 
in.  They  had  sails,  oars,  and  a  compass,  and 
were  preparing  to  make  the  best  of  tneir  way 
back  to  Newfoundland,  the  wind  blowing  pretty 
fair,  for  it  blew  an  easy  gale  at  S.E.  by  E.  They 
had  as  much  provisions  and  water,  as  with  spar- 
ing it  so  as  to  be  next  door  to  starving,  might 
support  them  about  12  days ;  in  which^  if  they 
had  no  bad  weather,  and  no  contrary  winds,  the 
captain  said  he  hoped  he  might  get  to  the  Banlcs 
of  Newfoundland,  and  might  perhaps  take  some 
fish,  to  sustain  them  till  they  might  go  on  shore. 
But  there  were  so  many  chances  against  them  in 
all  these  cases;  such  as,  storms  to  overset  and 
founder  them,  rains  and  cold  to  benumb  and 
perish  their  lunbs,  contrary  winds  to  keep  them 
out  and  starve  tbem,  that  it  must  have  been  next 
to  miraculous  if  they  had  escaped. 

In  the  midst  of  their  consternation,  every  one 
being  hopeless  and  ready,  to  despair,  the  captain 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  me,  they  were  on  a 
sudden  surprised  with  the  joy  of  hearing  a  gun 
fire,  and  after  that  four  more ;  these  were  the  five 
guns  which  I  caused  to  be  fired  at  first  seeing  the 
light  This  revived  their  hearts,  and  gave  them 
the  noticct  which,  as  above,  I  desired  it  should, 
viz.  that  there  wi^  a  ship  at  hand  for  their  help. 

It  was  upon  hearing  these  guns,  that  they 
took  down  tneir  masts  and  sails ;  the  sound  com- 
ing from  the  windward,  they  resolved  to  lie  by 
till  morning.  Some  time  after  this,  hearing  no 
more  guns,  tiiey  fired  three  muskets,  one  a  con- 
siderable while  after  another ;  but  these,  the  wind 
being  contrary,  we  never  heard. 

Some  time  after  that  a^in,  they  were  still 
more  agreeably  surprised  with  seeing  our  li^i^hts, 
and  hearing  the  guns,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I 
caused  to  be  fired  all  the  rest  of  the  night ;  this 
set  them  to  work  with  their  oars,  to  keep  their 
boats  ahead,  at  least,  that  we  might  the  soonei: 
come  up  with  them ;  and  at  last,  to  then*  inex- 
pressible joy,  they  found  we  saw  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  several 
gestures,  the  strange  ecstasies,  the  variety  of 
postures  which  these  poor  delivered  people  ran 
into  to  express  the  joy  of  their  souls  at  so  un- 
expected a  deliverance.      Grief  and  fear  are 
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easily  described;  siglii,  tears,  and  groans,  and  a 
very  few  motions  of  the  head  and  haadS|  miake  up 
the  Bum  of  its  variety :  but  an  exoess  of  joy,  a 
surprise  of  joy,  has  a  thousand  extravagaaoes  in 
it;  thsane  were  some  in  tears,  some  ragin^p  and 
tearing  themselves,  as  if  they  had  beoi  m  the 
greatest  a^nies  of  sorrow,  some  stark  raving 
and  downne^ht  lunatio,  some  ran  about  the  slup 
stamping  with  their  feet,  others  wringing  their 
hands ;  some  w«re  dancing;  some  singing,  some 
laughing,  more  crying;  many  quite  duml^  not 
able  to  speak  a  word :  others  sick  and  vomiting; 
several  swooning,  and  ready  to  faint;  and  a  few 
were  crossing  themselves,  sad  ^ving  God  thanks. 

I  would  not  wrong  them  neither;  there  might 
be  many  that  ware  thuikf ul  afterward,  but  the 
passion  was  too  strong  for  them  at  first,  and  they 
wsro  not  able  to  master  it:  they  ware  thrown 
into  ecstasies  and  a  kind  ot  frenzy,  and  it  was 
but  a  vary  few  that  were  composed  and  serieus 
in  their  jqy. 

Perhaps  the  case  may  have  some  addition  to  it 
from  the  particular  ciroumstanoe  of  that  nation 
they  belonged  to,  I  mean  the'  French,  whose 
tem[9er  is  allowed  to  be  more  volatiis,  more 
passionate,  and  more  sprightly^  and  their  spirits 
more  fluid  than  in  other  nations.  I  am  not 
philosopher  enough  to  determine  the  cause,  but 
nothing  I  had  ever  seen  before  came  up  to  it 
The  eostaeies  poor  Fridav,  my  trusty  savage,  was 
in,  when  he  found  his  tather  in  the  boa^  came 
the  nearest  to  it,  and  the  sniprise  of  the  master 
and  his  two  companions,  whom  I  delivered  from 
the  villains  that  set  them  on  shore  in  the  island, 
came  a  little  wav  towards  it;  but  nothing  was 
to  compare  to  this,  either  that  I  saw  in  Friday, 
or  anywhere  else  in  my  life. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  these  extrava- 
gances did  not  show  themselves  in  that  different 
mannmr  I  hav^  mentioned  in  difFersnt  persons 
only;  but  all  the  variety  woiUd  appear,  in  a 
short  suooession  of  moments,  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  A  man  that  we  saw  this  minute  dnmb, 
and  as  it  were  stupid  and  confounded,  would  the 
next  minute  be  dancing  and  hallooing  like  an 
antio;  and  the  next  moment  be  tearing  his  hair, 
or  pulling  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  stamping 
them  under  his  feet,  like  a  madman  ;  and  a  few 
momento  after  that,  we  would  have  him  all  in 
tears,  then  sick,  then  swooning;  and  had  not 
immediate  help  been  had,  he  would  in  a  few 
momente  have  been  dead.  And  thus  it  was 
not  with  one  or  twoi  or  ten  or  twenty,  but  with 
the  greatest  part  ot  them;  and  if  I  remember 
ri^ht,  our  surgeon  was  obliged  te  let  above 
thirty  of  them  blood. 

There  were  two  prieste  among  them,  one  an 
old  man,  and  the  otner  a  young  man ;  and  that 
which  was  strangest  was,  the  oldest  man  was 
the  worst.  As  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  board 
our  ship,  and  saw  himself  safe,  he  dropped  down 
stono-dead,  not  the  least  sign  of  life  could  be 
perceived  in  him;  our  suigeon  immediately 
applied  proper  remedies  te  i-ecover  him,  and 
was  the  only  man  in  the  ship,  that  believed  he 
was  not  dead ;  at  lenffth  he  opened  a  vein  in  his 
arm,  having  first  chaied  and  rubbed  the  part,  so 
as  to  warm  it  as  much  as  possible:  upon  tins 
blood,  which  only  dropped  at  first,  flowed  some- 
thing freely;  in  three  minutes  aitor,  the  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  about  quarter  of  an  hour 
alter  that  he  spoka  grew  better,  and  in  a  little 
time,  ouite  well.  After  the  blood  was  stopped,  he 
walkea  about,  and  told  us  he  was  perfectly  well, 
took  a  dram  of  cordial  which  the  suigeon  gave 
hiai,  and  was  what  we  called,  come  to  himself. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  they  came 


running  into  the  cabin  to  the  surgeon^  who  waa 
blfleding  a  French  woman  ^SuX  had  fainted,  and 
told  hmi  the  priest  was  gone  stark  mad.  It 
seems  he  had  began  to  ravolv«  the  dmaga  of  his 
ciroumstanoe  in  his  y»fa<l,  and  sgain  thWi  p^it 
him  into  an  eestaqy  of  J09F,  his  spirito  whined 
about  faster  than  the  tssmib  could  Gonvqy  thena ; 
the  blood  grew  hot  and  feverish,  and  the  maa 
was  as  fit  tor  Bedlam  as  any  crcatui'o  tibat  ever 
was  in  it;  the  surgeon  would  not  bleed  hisa 
again  in  that  condition,  hot  gave  him  something' 
to  doze  and  put  him  to  aleepi,  which,  after  soma 
time,  operated  upon  him,  sad  he  awoke  nsoEt 
morning  perfectly  oonmosed  and  well. 

The  voungBT  piest  oehaved  with  great  «nii-> 
mand  of  his  passions,  and  was  really  an  exaaqile 
of  a  serious  weU-g^enied  mind;  at  his  mat 
coming  on  board  the  shin,  he  threw  himself  flat 
on  his  face,  prostrating  nimself  in  jthankfofaiesB 
for  his  deliveiaaoe,  in  which  I  unhappily  and 
unseasonably  disturbed  him,  really  tfii«ig«g  he 
had  been  in  a  swoon;  but  he  spoke  calmly, 
thanked  me,  told  me  he  was  giving  God  thanks 
for  his  deliveiance,  and  begged  me  to  leave  him 
a  few  momenta,  and  that,  next  to  his  liakai^  ha 
would  give  me  thanks  also. 

I  was  hsartOy  sorry  that  I  disturbed  him,  and 
not  only  left  bun,  but  kept  otfaen  from  internqit- 
ing  him  also.  He  continued  ia  that  posture 
about  three  minutes,  or  little  more,  after  I  left 
him,  then  came  to  mes  as  he  had  said  he  would, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  serionsneas  and  affeo- 
tion,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  me  that 
had,  under  Grod,  given  him  and  so  many  misarable 
creatures  their  Mves.  I  told  him,  I  had  no  room 
to  move  him  to  thank  God  for  it,  rather  than  me: 
but  I  adde<^  that  it  was  nothing  but  what  reason 
and  humanity  dicteted  to  all  men,  and  that  we 
had  as  much  reason  as  he  to  give  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  blessed  us  so  far  as  to  make  us  the 
instrumento  of  his  mercy  to  so  msay  of  his 
cndatures. 

After  this,  the  young  priest  applied  himself  to 
his  country-folks ;  laboured  to  compose  them ; 
persuaded,  entreated,  argued,  reasoned  with 
them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  them  within 
the  exercise  of  their  reason;  and  with  some  he 
had  success,  though  others  were  for  a  tiaa  out 
of  all  government  of  themselves. 

I  cannot  help  committing  this  to  writiag,  as 
perhaps  it  mi^  be  useful  to  those  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall,  for  the  guiding  themselves  in 
all  the  extravagances  of  their  passtens ;  for  if  an 
exoess  of  joy  can  carry  men  out  to  such  a  length 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  reason,  what  will  not 
the  extravagances  of  anger,  rage,  and  a  provoked 
mind,  cany  us  to?  And  indeed  here  I  saw 
reason  for  keeping  an  esoeediag  watch  over  our 
passions  of  every  Idnd,  ss  well  those  cf  joy  and 
satisfaction,  as  those  ol  sonow  and  anger. 

We  were  something  disordered  by  these  extra- 
vagances among  our  new  gueste  for  the  fint  day, 
but  when  they  had  been  retired,  lodgings  pro- 
vided for  them  as  well  as  our  ship  would  allow, 
and  they  had  slept  heartily,  as  most  of  tham  did, 
they  were  quite  another  sort  of  people  the  next 
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[othing  of  good  manners,  or  dvil  acknowledge- 
mente  for  the  landness  shown  them,  was  wanting ; 
the  French,  it  is  known,  are  naturally  apt  enough 
to  exceed  that  way.  The  captain  and  one  of  the 
prieste  came  to  me  the  next  day,  and  desired  to 
speak  with  me  and  my  nephew,  the  commander, 
b«^gan  to  oonsult  with  us  what  should  bs  done 
with  them;  and  first  they  told  us,  that  as  we 
had  saved  their  lives,  so  all  they  had  was  little 
enough  for  a  I'otum  to  us  for  that 
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•«rtvitd.  The  captain  said,  they  bad  Mved  some 
numey,  and  some  things  of  value  in  their  boats, 
ostehea  hastily  up  out  of  the  flsBoes,  and  if  we 
would  aooept  i^  thev  were  oTitoed  to  make  an 
oftar  of  U  all  to  us;  thej  only  desired*  to  be  set  on 
shot^sODDSwhere  in  our  way,  where,  if  possible, 
they  might  get  passfvge  to  Franee. 

My  xiM>bew  was  for  aceepttng  their  money  at 
firsfc  worn,  and  to  consider  what  to  do  with  tnem 
afterwarde;  but  I  overraled  him  in  that  part, 
for  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  set  on  shore  in  a 
•stnoige  oomttry ;  and  if  the  Portnguese  captain 
that  took  me  up  at  sea  had  served  me  80^  and  took 
all  I  had  for  my  deliverance,  I  must  have  starved, 
or  have  been  as  much  a  slave  at  the  Brazils  as  1 
had  been  at  Barbary,  the  mere  being  sold  to  a 
Ifahometon  eacooptea ;  and  periiaps  a  Portuguese 
is  not  much  a'bettor  master  than  a  Turic;  if  not 
in  some  casm  a  much  worse. 

I  therefore  told  the  Freneh  captain  that  we 
had  taken  them  up  in  their  distnss,  it  was  true ; 
but  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so  as  we  were 
fellowHsreaturas,  and  as  we  would  desire  to  bo 
so  deiiveredf  if  we  were  in  the  like,  or  any  other 
extremity;  that  we  had  done  nothing  for  them 
but  what  we  believed  they  would  have  done  for 
us,  if  we  had  been  in  their  case,  and  they  in 
ours;  but  that  we  took  them  up  to  save  them, 
not  to  plunder  them;  and  it  would  be  a  most 
barbarous  thing  to  take  that  little  from  them 
which  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and  then 
set  them  on  shore  and  leave  them :  that  this  would 
be  first  to  save  than  from  death,  and  then  to  kill 
them  ourselves;  save  them  from  drowning,  and 
abandon  them  to  starving ;  and  therefore  I  would 
not  let  the  least  thing  be  taken  from  them.  As 
to  setting  them  on  shore,  I  told  them  indeed 
that  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  to  us,  for  that 
the  ship  was  bound  to  the  IQast  Indies;  and 
though  we  were  driven  out  of  our  course  to  the 
westward  a  very  great  way,  and  perhaps  were 
direotod  b^  Heaven  on  purpose  for  their  deliver- 
ance, yet  it  was  impossible  for  us  wilfully  to 
change  our  voyage  on  this  particular  account, 
nor  could  my  n^hew,  the  captain,  answer  it  to 
the  £re%htera,  with  whom  he  was  under  charter^ 
party  to  pursue  his  voyage  bv  the  way  of  Brazil; 
and  all  I  snew  we  could  do  for  them,  was  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  other  ships 
homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies,  and  get 
them  passage,  if  possible,  to  England  or  France. 
The  first  part  of  the  proposal  was  so  generous 
and  Idnd,  tney  could  not  out  be  very  thankful 
for  it ;  but  they  were  in  a  very  great  consterna- 
tion, especially  the  passengers,  at  the  notion  of 
being  carxied  away  to  the  East  Indies ;  they  then 
entreated  m&  that  seeing  I  was  driven  so  far  to 
the  westward  before  I  met  with  them,  I  would  at 
least  keep  on  the  same  coast  to  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, where  it  was  probable  I  might  meet 
with  some  ship  or  sloop  that  they  might  hire  to 
carry  them  back  to  Canada,  from  whence  they 
came. 

I  thought  this  was  but  a  reasonable  request  on 
their  part,  and  therefore  I  inclined  to  agree  to  it; 
for,  indeed,  I  considered,  that  to  carry  this  whole 
company  to  the  East  Indies,  would  not  only  be 
an  intolerable  severity  upon  the  poor  people,  but 
would  be  ruining  our  wuole  voyage,  by  devour^ 
lag  all  our  provisLona;  so  I  thovwht  it  no  breach 
of  cbartei^party',  but  what  an  miforeseen  accident 
nade  absolutely  necessary  to  us,  and  in  which 
no  000  could  say  we  were  to  blame;  for  the  laws 
of  Qod  and  nature  would  have  forbid  that  we 
should  refuse  to  take  up  two  boats  full  of  jwople 
in  such  a  distressed  condition ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  things  as  well  respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor 


people,  obliged  us  to  set  them  on  shore  somewhere 
or  other  for  their  deliverance:  so  I  consented  that 
we  would  carry  them  to  Newfoundland,  iif  wind 
and  weather  would  permit,  and  if  not,  that  I 
would  carry  them  to  Martinico  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  easterly,  but  the 
weather  pretty  good;  and  as  the  winds  had  con- 
tinued in  the  points  between  N.E.  and  6.E.  a 
long  time,  we  missed  several  opportunities  of 
senofakg  them  to  France ;  for  we  met  several  ships 
bound  to  Europe,  whereof  two  were  French, 
from  8t  Christophers,  but  they  had  been  so  long 
beating  up  against  the  wind,  that  they  durst  take 
in  no  passengers,  for  fear  oi  wanting  provisions 
for  the  vovoge,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  those 
they  should  take  in ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  go 
on^  It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  we  mapde 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where,  to  shorten 
my  story,  we  put  all  our  French  people  on  board 
a  bark,  which  they  hired  at  sea  there,  to  put  them 
on  shore,  and  afterwards  to  carry  them  to  France, 
if  they  could  get  provisions  to  victual  themselves 
with.  When  I  say  all  the  French  went  on  shore, 
I  should  remember,  that  the  young  priest  I  spoke 
of,  hearing  we  were  bound  to  the  East  Indies, 
desired  to  go  the  voyage  with  us,  and  to  be  set 
on  shore  on  the  coaist  of  Coromandel,  which  I 
readily  agreed  to,  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the 
man,  and  had  very  good  reason,  as  will  appear 
afterwards;  also  four  of  the  seamen  entered 
ti^emselves  on  our  ship^  and  proved  very  useful 
fellows. 

From  hence  we  directed  our  course'to  the  West 
Indies,  steering  away  8.  and  8.  by  E.  for  about 
twenty  days  together,  sometimes  little  or  no  wind 
at  all,  when  we  met  with  another  subject  for  our 
humanity  to  work  upon,  almost  as  deplorable  as 
that  before. 

It  was  in  the  latitude  of  27  degrees  5  minutes 
north,  and  the  19th  day  of  March  1694-^  when 
we  spied  a  sail,  our  course  S.E.  and  by  8.  We 
soon  perceived  it  was  a  lai^  vessel,  and  that  she 
bore  up  to  us,  but  could  not  at  first  know  what 
to  make  of  her,  till  after  coming  a  little  nearer,' 
we  found  she  had  lost  her  mam-topmast,  fore- 
mast, and  bowsprit;  and  presently  she  fired  a 
gun,  as  a  signal  of  distress;  the  weather  was 
pretty  good,  wind  at  N.N.W.  a  fresh  gale,  and 
we  soon  came  to  speak  with  her. 

We  foxmd  her  a  ship  of  Bristol,  bound  home 
from  Barbadoes.  but  had  been  blown  out  of  the 
road  at  Barbadoes  a  few  days  before  she  was 
ready  to  sail,  by  a  terrible  hurricane,  while  the 
captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  gone  on  shore, 
so  that  besides  the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were 
but  in  an  indifferent  case  for  good  artists  to  bring 
the  i^p  home.  They  had  been  already  nine 
weeks  at  sea,  and  had  met  with  another  terrible 
storm  after  the  hurricane  was  over,  which  had 
blown  ^em  quite  out  of  their  knowledge  to  the 
westward,  and  in  which  they  lost  their  masts,  as 
above.  They  told  us  they  expected  to  have  seen 
the  Bahama  Islands,  but  were  then  driven  away 
again  to  the  south-east,  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
at  N.N.W.,  the  same  that  blew  now,  and  having 
no  sails  to  woric  the  ship  with  but  a  maincourse, 
and  a  kind  of  square  sail  upon  a  jury  foremast, 
which  they  had  set  up,  they  could  not  lie  near 
the  wind,  but  were  endeavouring  to  stand  away 
for  the  Canaries. 

But  that  which  was  worst  of  all,  was,  that  they 
were  almost  starved  for  want  of  orovisions,  b^ 
sides  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone;  their 
broad  and  flesh  were  q|uite  gone,  they  had  not 
one  ounce  left  in  the  ship^  and  had  had  none  for 
eleven  days;  the  only  relief  they  had  was,  their 
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water  was  not  all  spent,  and  they  had  about  half 
a  barrol  of  flour  left;  they  had  sugar  enough; 
some  succadea,  or  sweetmeats,  they  had  at  first, 
but  they  were  devoured,  and  they  had  seven 
ca^Esoirum. 

There  was  a  youth  and  his  mother  and  a  maid- 
senrant  on  board,  who  were  going  passengers, 
and  thinking  the  snip  was  ready  to  sail,  unhappily 
came  on  board  the  eyening  before  the  hurricane 
began,  and  haying  no  provisions  of  their  own 
left,  they  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  the  rest;  for  tibie  seamen  being  reduced  to 
such  an  joztreme  necessity  themselves,  had  no 
compassion,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  poor  passen- 
gers, and  they  were,  indeed,  in  a  condition,  that 
their  misery  is  very  hard  to  describe. 

I  had,  perhaps,  not  known  this  pai-t,  if  m^  curi- 
osity had  not  loa  me,  the  weather  being  fair,  and 
the  wind  abated,  to  go  on  board  the  ship.  The 
second  mate  who  upon  this  occasion  commanded 
the  shin,  had  been  on  board  our  ship,  and  he  told 
me  in£ed  they  luui  three  passengers  in  the 
great  cabin,  that  were  in  a  deplorable  condition ; 
*nay,*  says  he,  *I  believe  they  are  dead,  for  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  them  for  above  two  days, 
and  I  was  afraid  to  inquire  after  them,*  said  he, 
'for  I  had  nothing  to  relieve  them  with.' 

We  immediately  applied  ourselves  to  give  them 
what  relief  we  could  spare ;  and  indeed  I  had  so 
far  overruled  things  with  my  nephew,  that  I 
would  have  victualled  them,  though  we  had  gone 
away  to  Virginia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast 
of  America,  to  have  supplied  ourselves ;  but  there 
was  no  necessity  for  that. 

But  now  they  were  in  a  new  danger;  for  they 
were  afraid  of  eating  too  much,  even  of  that  little 
we  gave  them.  The  mate  or  commander  brought 
six  men  with  him  in  his  boat,  but  these  poor 
wretches  looked  like  skeletons,  and  were  so  weak, 
that  they  could  hardly  sit  to  their  oat's.  The 
mate  himself  was  very  ill,  and  half-starved ;  for 
lie  declared  he  had  reserved  nothing  from  the 
men,  and  went  share  and  share  alike  with  them 
in  every  bit  they  ate. 

I  cautioned  him  to  eat  sparingly,  but  set  meat 
before  him  immediately,  and  he  had  not  eaten 
three  mouthf uls  before  he  began  to  be  sick,  and 
out  of  order ;  so  he  stopped  awhile,  and  our  sur- 
geon mixed  him  up  something  with  some  broth, 
which  he  said  would  be  to  him  both  food  and 
physic;  and  after  he  had  taken  it,  he  grew  better. 
In  the  meantime,  I  forgot  not  the  men ;  I  ordered 
victuals  to  be  g^ven  thenij  and  the  poor  creatures 
rather  devoiu^  than  ate  it ;  they  were  so  exceed- 
ing hungry,  that  they  were  in  a  kind  ravenous, 
and  had  no  command  of  themselves;  and  two  of 
them  ate  wiUi  so  much  greediness,  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  their  lives  the  next  morning. 

The  sight  of  these  people's  distress  was  very 
moving  to  me,  and  brought  to  mind  what  I  had 
a  tmible  prospect  of  at  my  first  coming  on  shore 
in  my  island,  where  I  had  never  the  least  mouth- 
ful of  food,  or  any  prospect  of  procuring  any; 
besides  the  hourly  apprehension  1  had  oi  being 
made  the  food  of  other  creatures.  But  all  the 
while  the  mate  was  thus  relating  to  me  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  ship's  company,  I  could  not 
put  out  of  my  thought  the  story  he  had  told  me 
of  the  three  poor  creatures  in  the  great  cabin,  viz. 
the  mother,  her  son,  and  tiie  maid-servant,  whom 
he  had  heard  nothing  of  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  whom  he  seemed  to  confess  they  had  wholly 
neglected,  their  own  extremities  being  so  grsat; 
by  which  I  understood,  that  they  had  really  given 
them  no  food  at  all,  and  that  therefore  they  must 
be  perished,  and  be  all  lying  dead,  perhaps,  on 
the  floor  or  deck  of  the  cabin. 


As  I  therefore  kept  the  mate,  whom  we  thoo^ 
called  captain,  on  board  with  his  men,  to  refresh. 
them,  so  X  also  foivot  not  the  starving  crow  that 
were  left  on  board,  but  ordered  my  own  boat  to 
go  on  board  the  ship,  and  with  mv  mate  aad 
twelve  men,  to  cany  them  a  sack  of  bread,  aad 
four  or  five  pieces  of  beef  to  boil.  Our  surgeon, 
charged  the  men  to  cause  the  meat  to  be  boiled 
while  they  stayed,  and  to  keep  g^uard  in  the  cook- 
room,  to  prevent  the  nksn  talong  it  to  eat  raw,  or 
taking  it  out  of  the  pot  before  it  was  well  boiled, 
and  then  to  give  every  man  but  a  very  little  at  a. 
time ;  and  by  this  caution  he  preserved  the  men« 
who  would  otherwise  have  kUled  themselves  with 
that  very  food  that  was  given  them  on  purpose  to 
save  their  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  I  ordered  the  mate  to  go  into 
the  great  cabin,  and  see  what  condition  the  poor 
passengers  were  in,  and  if  they  wane  alive,  to* 
comfort  them,  and  give  them  what  refreshment 
was  proper;  and  the  surgeon  gave  him  a  laigi» 
piteher,  with  some  of  the  prepared  broth  which 
ne  had  given  the  mate  that  was  on  board,  and 
which  b9  did  not  question  would  restore  them, 
gradually. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  as  I  said  abovo, 
having  a  g^^eat  mind  to  see  the  scene  of  misery 
whlch  I  Imew  the  ship  itself  would  present  me 
with,  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  I  could  have 
it  by  report  I  took  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  we 
now  called  nim,  with  ma,  and  went  myseu  a  little 
after  in  their  boat. 

1  found  the  poor  men  on  board  almost  in  » 
tumult,  to  get  the  victuals  out  of  the  boiler  before 
it  was  ready:  but  my  mate  observed  his  order, 
and  kept  a  good  guard  at  the  cook-room  door, 
and  the  man  he  placed  there,  after  using  all  po8~ 
sible  persuasion  to  have  patience,  kept  them  off 
by  force :  however,  he  caused  some  biscuit-cakes- 
to  be  dipped  in  the  pot,  and  softened  with  the- 
liqnor  of  me  meat,  which  they  called  brawis,  and 
gave  them  every  one,  one,  to  stay  their  stomachs, 
and  told  them  it  was  for  their  own  safety  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  tliem  but  little  at  a  time. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  had  I  not  come  on 
board,  and  their  own  commander  and  officers- 
with  me,  and  with  good  words,  and  some  threats^ 
also  of  giving  them  no  more,  I  oelieve  they  would 
have  broken  into  the  cook-room  by  forocL  and 
torn  the  meat  out  of  the  furnace;  for  words  are 
indeed  of  very  small  force  to  a  hungry  belly:, 
however  we  pacified  them,  and  fed  them  gradually 
and  cautiously  for  the  first  time,  and  the  next 
time  gave  them  more,  and  at  last  filled  their 
bellies,  and  the  men  did  well  enough. 

But  the  misery  of  the  poor  passengers  in  the 
cabin  was  of  another  nature,  and  far  beyond  the 
rest;  for  as  first  the  ship's  company  had  so  little 
for  themselves,  it  was  but  too  true  that  they  had 
at  first  kept  them  very  low,  and  at  last  totaUy 
neglected  them ;  so  that  for  six  or  seven  days  it 
might  be  said  they  had  really  no  food  at  all,  and 
for  several  days  oefore  very  little.  The  poor 
mother,  who  as  the  men  reported,  was  a  woman 
of  sense  and  good  breeding,  had  spared  all  she 
could  get,  so  affectionately  for  her  son,  that  at 
last  she  entirely  sunk  under  it:  and  when  the 
mate  of  our  ship  went  in,  she  sat  upon  the  floor 
or  deck,  with  her  back  up  against  the  sides, 
between  two  chairs,  which  were  lashed  fast  and 
her  head  sunk  between  her  shoulders,  like  a 
corpse,  though  not  quite  dead.  My  mate  said  all 
he  coiud  to  revive  and  encourage  her,  and  with  a 
spoon  put  some  broth  into  her  mouth ;  she  opened 
her  lips,  and  lifted  up  one  hand,  but  could  not 
speak;  yet  she  understood  what  he  said,  and 
made  signs  to  him,  intimating  that  it  was  too  late 
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ior  her,  bat  pointed  to  her  child,  as  if  she  woidd 
have  said,  they  should  take  cafe  of  him. 

However,  the  mate,  who  was  exceedingly  moved 
with  the  sight,  endotvonied  to  get  some  of  the 
broth  into  her  month,  and  as  he  said,  got  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  down,  thongh  I  question  whether 
he  oould  be  sure  of  it  or  not :  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  she  died  the  same  night 

^  The  youth,  who  was  preserved  at  the  price  of 
his  most  aifectionate  mother*s  life,  was  not  so  far 
gone;  ^ct  he  lay  in  a  cabin-bed,  as  one  stretched 
out,  with  hardly  any  life  left  in  him;  he  had  a 
piece  of  an  old  g^love  in  his  mouth,  having  eaten 
up  the  rest  of  it;  however,  being  young,  and 
having  more  strength  than  his  mother,  the  mate 
got  something  down  his  throat  and  he  began 
sensibly  to  revive,  though  by  givhig  him  some 
time  alter  but  two  or  three  spoonfuls  extraor- 
dinary, he  was  very  sick,  and  brought  it  up 
again. 

Snt  the  next  cara  was  the  poor  maid ;  she  lay 
all  along  upon  the  4eck,  hard  by  her  mistress, 
and  lust  like  one  that  had  fallen  down  wi^  an 
apoplexy,  and  struggled  for  life.  Her  limbs  were 
distorted,  one  of  her  hands  was  clasped  round  ^e 
frame  of  a  chair,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard,  that 
we  oould  not  easily  make  her  let  go ;  her  other 
arm  lay  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  lay  both 
together,  set  fast  against  the  frame  of  the  cabin- 
table  ;  in  short,  she  lay  just  like  one  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death,  and  yet  she  was  alive  too. 

The  poor  creature  was  not  only  starved  witli 
hunger,  and  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  dea^ 
but  as  the  men  told  us  afterwards,  was  broken- 
hearted for  her  mistress,  whom  she  saw  dying  for 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  whom  she  loved 
most  tenderly. 

We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor  girl ; 
for  when  onr  surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  very 
great  knowledge  and  experience,  had  with  great 
application  recovered  her  as  to  life,  he  had  her 
upon  his  hand  as  to  her  senses,  for  she  was  little 
less  than  distracted  for  a  considerable  time  after, 
as  shaJl  appear  presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums  must 
be  desired  to  consider,  that  visits  at  sea  are  not 
like  a  journey  into  the  country,  where  sometimes 

ale  stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  place.  Our 
less  was  to  relieve  this  distressed  ship*s  crew, 
but  not  lie  by  for  them ;  and  though  they  were 
willing  to  steer  the  same  course  with  us  for  some 
days,  yet  we  could  carry  no  sail  to  keep  pace 
with  a  ship  that  had  no  masts ;  however,  as  tiieir 
captain  b^ged  of  us  to  help  him  to  set  up  a  main- 
topmast,  and  a  kind  of  a  topmast  to  his  jury  fore- 
mast, we  did,  as  it  were,  lie  by  him  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  having  given  him  five  barrels 
of  bee^  and  a  barrel  of  pork,  two  hogsheads  of 
biscuit,  and  a  proportion  of  peas,  flour,  and  what 
other  things  we  could  spare;  and  taking  three 
casks  of  sugar,  some  rum,  and  some  pieces-of- 
eight  of  them  for  satisfaction,  we  left  them,  taking 
on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  earnest  request, 
the  youth  and  the  maid,  and  all  their  goods. 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  a  pret^,  well-bred,  modest,  and  sensible 
youth,  g^atly  dejected  with  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
and,  as  it  seems,  had  lost  his  father  but  a  few 
months  before  at  Barbadoes.  He  bogged  of  the 
surgeon  to  speak  to  me  to  take  him  out  of  the 
ship,  for  he  said  the  cruel  fellows  had  murdered 
his  mother;  and  indeed  so  they  had,  that  is  to 
say,  passively ;  for  they  might  have  spared  a  small 
sustenance  to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  that  might 
have  preserved  her  life,  tnou^  it  had  been  but 
just  enough  to  keep  her  alive.  But  hunger  knows 
110  friend,  no  relation,  no  justice,  no  right,  and 


therefore  is  remorseless,  and  capable  of  no  com- 
passion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  far  we  were  going, 
and  how  it  would  carry  him  away  from  all  his 
friends,  and  put  him  perhaps  in  as  bad  circum- 
stances almost  as  those  we  found  him  in ;  that  is 
to  say,  <itarving  in  the  world.  He  said  he  mattered 
not  whither  he  went,  if  he  was  but  delivered  ^m 
the  terrible  crew  that  he  was  among:  that  the 
captain  (by  which  he  meant  me.  for  he  could 
know  notmng  of  my  nephew)  had  saved  his  life, 
and  he  was  sure  would  not  hurt  him ;  and  as  for 
the  maid,  he  was  sure^  if  she  came  to  herseU,  she 
would  be  very  thankrul  for  it,  let  us  carry  them 
where  we  would.  The  surgeon  represented  tiie 
case  so  affectionately  to  me,  that  I  yielded,  and 
we  took  them  both  on  boardL  with  all  their  goods, 
except  eleven  hogsheads  ot  sugar,  which  could 
not  be  removed  or  come  at;  and  as  the  youth  had 
a  bill  of  lading  for  fhem,  I  made  his  commander 
sign  a  writing,  obliging  himself  to  go,  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  Bristol,  to  one  Mr.  Rogers  a  merchant 
there,  to  whom  the  youth  said  he  was  related,  and 
to  deliver  a  letter  which  I  ^vrote  to  him,  and  all 
the  goods  he  had  belonging  to  the  deceased  widow ; 
which  I  suppose  was  not  done,  for  I  could  never 
learn  that  the  ship  came  to  Bristol,  but  was.  as  is 
most  jprobable,  lost  at  sea,  being  in  so  disabled  a 
condition,  and  so  far  from  any  land,  that  I  am  of 
opinion  the  first  storm  she  met  with  afterwards 
she  might  founder  in  the  sea;  for  she  was  leaky, 
and  had  damage  in  her  hold  when  we  met  with 
her. 

1  was  now  in'  the  latitude  of  19  degrees  82 
minutes,  and  had  hitherto  had  a  tolerable  voyage 
as  to  weather,  though  at  first  the  winds  had  been 
contrary.  I  shall  trouble  nobody  with  the  little 
incidents  of  wind,  weather,  currents,  Ac.  on  the 
rest  of  our  voyage ;  but  shortening  my  story,  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  to  follow,  shall  observe,  that 
I  came  to  my  old  habitation,  the  island,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1C95.  It  was  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty that  I  found  the  place;  for  as  I  came  to  it, 
and  went  from  it,  before,  on  the  south  and  east 
side  of  the  island,  as  coming  firom  the  Brazils, 
so  now,  coming  in  between  the  main  and  the 
island,  and  having  no  chart  for  the  coast,  nor  any 
landmark,  I  did  not  know  it  when  I  saw  it,  or 
know  whether  I  saw  it  or  not. 

We  beat  about  a  great  while,  and  went  on  shore 
on  several  islands  in  the  moutii  of  the  great  river 
Orinoco,  but  none  for  my  purpose.  Only  this  I 
learned  by  my  coasting  uie  shore,  that  I  was 
under  one  great  mistake  before,  viz.  that  the  con- 
tinent which  I  thought  I  saw  from  the  island  I 
lived  in,  was  really  no  continent,  but  a  long 
island,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  islands,  reaching  from 
one  to  the  other  side  of  the  extended  mouth  of 
that  great  river ;  and  that  the  savages  who  came 
to  my  island  were  not  properly  those  which  we 
call  Caribbees,  but  islanders,  and  other  barbarians 
of  the  same  kind,  who  inhabited  something  nearer 
to  our  side  than  the  rest 

In  short,  I  visited  several  of  these  islands  to 
no  purpose;  some  I  found  were  inhabited,  and 
some  were  not  On  one  of  them  I  found  some 
8paniard£^  and  thought  they  had  lived  there; 
but  speakmg  with  them,  found  they  had  a  sloop 
lay  in  a  small  creek  hard  by,  and  they  came 
thither  to  make  salt  and  to  catch  some  pearl 
mussels,  if  they  could,  but  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Isle  de  Tnnidad,  which  lay  farther  north,  in 
the  latitude  of  10  and  11  degrees. 

But  at  last  coasting  from  one  island  to  another, 
sometimes  with  the  ship,  sometimes  with  the 
Frenchmen's  shallop,  which  we  had  found  a  con- 
venient boat,  and  therefoife  kept  her  with  their 
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▼ery  good  will ;  at  length  I  came  fair  on  thesouth 
side  of  my  island,  and  I  presently  knew  the  very 
oonntenanoe  of  the  place;  so  I  brought  the  ship 
safe  to  an  anchor,  broadside  with  the  little  creek 
where  was  my  old  habitation. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  place,  I  called  for  Friday, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was  ?  He 
looked  about  a  little,  and  proeently  clapping  his 
hands,  cried,  *•  0  yes,  0  there,  0  yos,  U  there,* 
pointing  to  our  old  habitation,  and  fell  dancing 
and  capering  like  a  mad  f  eUow,  and  I  had  much 
ado  to  keep  hhn  from  jumping  into  the  aoa^  to 
swim  ashore  to  the  place. 

*  Well,  Friday,'  says  I,  *  do  you  think  we  shall 
find  anybody  here  or  no  ?  and  do  you  think  we 
shall  see  your  father  ?  *  The  fellow  stood  mute  as 
a  stock  a  good  while;  but  when  I  named  his 
father,  the  poor  affectionate  creature  looked  de- 
jected, and  I  could  see  the  tears  run  down  his 
face  Tery  plentifully.  *■  What  is  the  matter,  Fri- 
day ? '  says  I,  *■  are  you  troubled  because  you  may 
see  your  father  ? '  *■  No,  no,'  says  he,  shaking  his 
head,  *no  see  him  more,  no  ever  more  see  him 
again.'  *  Why  so,*  said  I,  *  Friday,  how  do  you 
know  that?'  ^0  no,  O  no,'  says  Friday,  ^he 
long  ago  die,  long  a«);  he  much  old  man.' 
'Well,  well,'  says  I,  *  Friday,  you  don't  know; 
but  shall  we  see  any  one  else,  then  ? '  The  fel- 
low, it  seems,  had  better  eyes  than  I,  and  ho 
points  just  to  the  lull  above  my  old  house ;  and 
though  we  lay  half  a  league  off,  he  cries  out '  Wo 
see!  we  see!  ye&  we  see  much  man  there,  and 
there,  and  there.  I  looked,  but  I  could  see  no- 
body, no  not  with  a  perspective  glass,  which  was, 
I  suppose,  because  i  could  not  hit  the  place,  for 
the  fellow  was  right,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry  the 
next  day ;  and  there  were  five  or  six  men  alto- 
gether, stood  to  look  at  the  ship,  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  us. 

As  soon  as  Friday  told  me  he  saw  people,  I 
caused  the  English  antient  to  be  spread,  and  fired 
three  guns,  to  give  them  notice  we  were  friends, 
and  in  about  half  a  quarier  of  an  hour  after,  we 
perceived  a  smoke  rise  from  the  side  of  the  creek ; 
so  I  immediately  ordered  a  boat  out,  taking  Fri- 
day with  me,  and  hang^g  out  a  white  flag,  or  a 
flag  of  truce,  I  went  directly  on  shore,  taking 
with  me  the  young  friar  I  mentioned^  to  whom  I 
had  told  the  story  of  my  living  there,  and  the 
manner  of  it  and  every  particular  both  of  myself 
and  those  I  left  there;  and  who  was  on  that 
acoountj  extremely  desirous  to  go  with  me.  We 
had  besides  about  sixteen  men  very  well  armed, 
if  we  had  found  any  new  guests  there  which  wo 
did  not  know  of ;  but  we  had  no  need  of  weapons. 

As  we  went  on  shore  upon  the  tide  oi  nood, 
near  high  water,  wo  rowed  directly  into  the  oreek; 
and  the  first  man  I  fixed  my  eye  upon,  was  the 
Spaniard  whose  life  I  had  saved,  and  whom  I 
knew  by  his  face  perfectly  well;  as  to  his  habit, 
I  shall  describe  it  afterwards.  I  ordered  nobody 
to  go  on  shore  at  first  but  myself,  but  there  was 
no  keeping  Friday  in  the  boat;  for  the  affeo* 
tionate  creature  had  spied  his  father  at  a  distance, 
a  good  way  off  of  the  Spaniards,  where  indeed  I 
saw  nothing  of  him ;  and  if  they  had  not  let  him 
go  on  shore,  he  would  have  jumped  into  the  sea. 
He  was  no  sooner  on  shore,  but  ne  flew  away  to 
his  father  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.  It  would 
liave  made  any  man  have  shed  tears,  in  spite  of 
the  firmest  resolution,  to  have  seen  the  first  trans- 
ports of  this  poor  fello%v's  joy  wlien  he  came  to 
nis  father;  how  he  embraced  him,  kissed  him, 
stroked  his  face,  took  him  up  in  his  arms^  set  him 
down  upon  a  tree,  and  lay  down  by  hun,  then 
stood  and  looked  at  him,  as  any  one  would  look 
at  a  strange  picture,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to- 


gether; then  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and 
his  legs,  sad  kiss  them,  and  thmi  get  up  s^ain,  ' 
and  stare  at  him;  one  would  have  thought  the 
fellow  bewitched.  But  it  wovld  have  made  a 
dog  laugh  the  next  da^  to  see  how  his  passion 
ran  out  another  way :  in  the  morning  be  waikad 
along  the  shore,  to  and  a^in,  with  his  faUier 
several  hours,  always  leading  him  by  the  haiMi, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  lady;  uid  every  now  and 
then  he  would  oome  to  fetch  something  or  other 
for  him,  to  the  boat,  either  a  lump  of  sugar,  or  %. 
dram,  a  biscuit-cake,  or  something  or  oner  thi^ 
was  gocML  In  the  af  tenioon  his  froUes  ran  an* 
other  way;  for  then  he  would  set  the  old  man 
down  upon  the  ground  and  dance  about  him,  and 
make  a  thousand  antic  postures  and  gestnrBs; 
and  all  the  while  he  did  this,  he  would  be  talking 
to  him,  and  telling  him  one  story  or  aootbor  of 
his  travels,  and  of  what  had  happened  to  him 
abroad,  to  divert  hiuL  In  short,  if  the  same  filial 
affection  was  to  be  found  in  Christians  to  their 
parents,  in  our  part  of  liie  world,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  say,  there  would  hardly  have  besn 
any  need  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

But  this  is  a  digi-esslon ;  I  return  to  jaj  latidr 
ing.  It  would  be  endless  to  take  nolioe  of  all  the 
ceremonies  and  dviliiies  that  the  Spsniards  re- 
ooived  me  with.  The  first  Spaiuard,  whouL  as  I 
said,  I  knew  very  well,  was  he  whose  life  I  had 
saved;  he  came  towards  the  boat,  atlended  by 
one  more,  carrying  a  flag  of  truoe  also;  and  lie 
not  only  did  not  know  me  at  first,  but  he  had  no 
thoughts,  no  notion  oi  its  being  nw  that  waa 
come,  till  I  spoke  to  him.  'Seignior,'  said  I,  in 
Portuguese,  '  do  you  not  know  me? '  At  which 
he  spoke  not  a  word ;  but  ^pvioc  his  mudset  to 
the  man  that  was  with  him,  tnrew  his  anna 
abroad,  and  sayiuff  something  in  Spanish  that  I 
did  not  perfectly  hear,  comes  forward  and  em- 
braced me,  telling  me  he  was  inexcusable  not  to 
know  that  face  again,  that  he  had  once  seen  as  if 
an  an^el  from  heaven  sent  to  save  his  life:  he 
said  abundanoe  of  very  handsome  things,  as  a 
well-bred  Spaniard  always  knows  how ;  and  then 
beckoning  to  the  person  that  attended  him,  bado 
him  go  and  call  out  his  comrades.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  would  walk  to  my  old  habitation,  where 
he  would  give  me  possession  of  my  own  house 
again,  and  where  I  should  see  there  had  been  but 
mean  improvements;  so  I  walked  along  with 
him;  bu^  alas!  I  could  no  more  find  the  place 
again  than  if  I  had  never  been  there;  for  they 
had  planted  so  many  trees,  and  placed  them  in 
such  a  posture,  so  tliiok  and  dose  to  one  another  ; 
and  in  ten  years'  time  they  were  grown  so  big, 
that  in  short  the  place  was  inaccessible,  except 
by  such  windings  and  blind  ways,  as  they  them- 
selves  only,  who  made  them,  could  find. 

I  asked  Uiem  what  put  them  upon  all  Vbtm 
fortifications?  He  told  me,  I  would  say  thaoee 
was  need  enough  of  it,  when  they  had  |^ven  me 
an  account  how  they  ha4  passed  their  time  einoe 
their  arriving  in  the  island;  especially  after  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  find  that  I  iiras  gcme.  He 
told  me,  he  could  not  but  have  some  satisfaclion 
in  mjr  good  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  waa 
gone  in  a  good  ship,  and  to  my  satisfaction ;  and 
that  he  had  oftentimes  a  strong  persuasion  that 
one  time  or  other  he  should  see  me  sgain :  but 
nothing  that  ever  befel  him  in  his  life,  he  said, 
was  so  suriffising  and  afflicting  to  him  at  first,  s» 
the  disappointment  he  was  under  when  he  came 
back  to  the  island,  and  found  I  waa  not  thsEe. 

As  to  the  three  barbarians  (so  he  called  tbnn> 
that  were  left  behind,  and  of  whom,  he  said, 
he  had  a  long  story  to  tell  me,  the  Spaniards 
all  thought  themselves  much  better  among  the 
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ttTages,  only  that  their  nnmlMr  was  bo  snuill; 
^and,'  sayB  aid»  *had  they- been  starong  enooffh,  we 
had  been  all  km^  ago  in  pnngatofy; '  ana  with 
that  he  oroaBed  himself  on  the  breast:  *  But,  sir/ 
eays  he,  *  I  hope  70a  will  not  be  displeased  when 
I  shall  tell  70a  how,  foroed  bj-  neoessity,  we  were 
oUiged,  for  our  own  preservation,  to  disarm 
them,  and  make  them  our  subjectSf  who  would 
not  be  oontent  with  being  mocGBratel j  our  mas- 
ten^  but  would  be  our  murderers.*  I  answered  I 
was  heartily  afraid  of  it  when  I  left  them  there; 
and  Bodiing  troubled  me  at  my  pajrting  from  tiie 
island,  but  tiiat  they  were  not  oome  back,  that  I 
might  hai«  jput  them  in  possession  of  everything 
first  and  left  the  others  m  a  state  of  subjection, 
as  they  dassrved:  but  if  they  had  reduced  tiiem 
to  it»  £  waa  very  glad,  and  should  be  very  far 
from  finding  ai^  fault  with  it;  for  I  knew  they 
were  a  parcel  of  ref  xmctory,  ungovemed  yfflains, 
and  were  fit  for  any  manner  of  mischief. 
While  I  was  saymg  this,  came  the  man  whom 


he  had  sent  back,  an^  with  him  eleven  men  more. 
In  the  dress  tihey  were  in,  it  was  impossible 
to  guess  what  nation  they  were  of:  but  he 
made  all  deer,  both  to  them  and  to  me.  Fiivt 
he  toned  to  ma,  and  pointing  to  them,  said, 
^  These,  sir,  are  soow  of  the  gentlemen  who  owe 
their  lives  to  you ;'  and  then  turning  to  them,  and 
pointing  to  me,  he  let  them  know  wiio  I  was; 
upon  which  they  all  came  up^  one  fay  one,  not  as 
itthev  had  been  sailors  and  ordinary  feilowa,  and 
the  like,  but  really,  as  if  they  had  Men  ambasea^ 
dors  of  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch  or  a  great 
conqueror;  their  oehaviour  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree obliging  and  courteous,  and  yet  mixed  with 
a  manly,  majestio  |pravity,  which  verv  well  be- 
came them;  and,  m  short  they  had  so  much 
more  manners  'tluia  I,  that  I  scarce  knew  how  to 
receive  their  civilities,  much  less  how  to  return 
them  in  kind. 

The  history  of  their  coming  to,  and  condtiet  in 
the  idand,  after  my  going  away,  is  so  v«ry  re- 
markable, smd  has  so  many  incidentSt  which  the 
former  part  of  my  relation  wHl  help  to  under* 
stand,  and  which  will  in  most  of  tiie  particulars, 
rrfer  to  the  aoeount  I  have  already  given,  that  I 
cannot  but  commit  them  wiHi  gpreat  delight^  to 
the  reading  of  those  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  the  story  with  a  re- 
lation in  the  first  person,  which  will  put  me  to 
the  expense  of  ten  thousand  taid  /"«,  and  nM  he\ 
and  hs  told  «m*«,  and  /  told  kMs,  and  the  like ; 
but  I  shall  coUeot  the  facts  hisUnically,  as  near 
as  I  can  gather  them  out  of  my  memory  from 
what  they  related  to  me,  and  from  what  I  met 
with  in  my  conversing  with  them  and  with  the 
place. 

In  order  to  do  this  succinctly,  and  as  Intelli- 
gflUy  as  I  can,  I  must  go  bacK  to  the  drcum- 
stance  in  wfaiofa  I  left  the  iidand,  and  in  which 
the  persons  were  of  whom  I  am  to  speak.  And 
firsts  it  is  neosssaiy  to  repeat,  Uiat  I  had  sent 
away  Friday^s  father  and  the  Spaniard,  the  two 
whose  lives  I  had  rescued  from  the  savages;  I 
say,  I  had  sent  them  away  in  a  laige  canoe,  to 
the  main,  as  I  then  thought  it,  to  fetch  over  the 
Spaniard's  companions,  whom  lie  had  left  behind 
him,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  like  calamity 
that  he  had  been  in,  and  in  order.to  succour  them 
for  the  present;  and  that)  if  possiblo,  we  might 
together  find  some  way  for  our  deliveHmce  after- 
word. 

When  I  sent  them  away,  I  had  no  visible  ap- 
pearance of,  or  the  least  room  to  hope  for  my  own 
doliverBnoe,  any  more  than  I  had  twenty  years 
before;  much  less  had  I  any  foreknowledge  of 
what  afterwards  happened,  I  moan  of  an  Engtish 


ship  coming  on  shore  fSbsre  to  fetch  me  off ;  and 
it  could  not  but  be  a  very  great  surprise  to  them 
when  they  came  back,  not  only  to  find  that  I  was 
gone,  but  to  find  three  strangers  left  on  liie  spot 
possessed  of  all  that  I  had  left  behind  me,  wmch 
would  otherwise  have  been  their  own. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  I  inquired 
into,  that  I  might  begin  where  I  left  off,  was  of 
tikoir  own  part;  and  I  desu'ed  he  would  give  me 
a  particular  account  of  his  voyage  back  to  his 
countrymen  with  tilie  boat,  when  I  sent  1dm  to 
fetch  them  over.  He  told  me  there  was  littlo 
variety  in  that  part^  for  nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened to  tibem  on  the  way,  havine  had  very  caun 
weather  and  a  smooth  sea;  for  his  countrymen 
it  could  not  be  doubted,  he  said,  but  that  tbey 
were  overjoyed  to  see  him.  (It  seems  he  was  the 
principal  man  among  them,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  they  had  been  shipwrecked  in  tiavingbeen 
dead  some  time) ;  they  were,  he  said,  the  more 
surprised  to  see  iiim,  because  they  knew  that  he 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages^  who, 
they  were  satisfied,  would  devour  him  as  they 
did  an  the  rest  of  the  prisoners;  that  when  ho 
told  them  the  story  of  his  deliTerance,  and  in 
what  manner  he  was  fumisbed  for  carrying  them 
away,  it  was  like  a  dream  to  them ;  and  their 
astonishment,  they  said,  was  something  like  that 
of  Joseph's  bretiiren,  when  he  told  tbem  who  ho 
was,  and  told  them  the  story  of  his  exaltation  in 
Pharaoh's  court :  but  when  he  showed  them  the 
arms,  the  powder,  the  ball,  and  provisions  that 
he  brought  them  for  their  journey  or  voyage, 
they  were  restored  to  themselves,  took  a  just 
share  of  the  joy  of  their  deliverance,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  to  come  away  ivith  him. 

Their  first  business  was  to  get  canoes;  and  in 
this  they  were  obliged  not  to  stick  so  much  upon 
the  honest  part  of  it,  but  to  trespass  upon  their 
friendly  savages,  and  to  borrow  two  large  canoes, 
or  ptnaguaa^  on  pretence  of  going  out  a  fishing, 
or  for  pleasure. 

In  these  they  came  awa^  the  next  morning.  It 
seems  they  wanted  no  tune  to  get  themselves 
ready ;  for  they  had  no  baggage,  neither  clothes 
or  provisions,  or  anything  in  the  world,  but  what 
they  had  on  ^em,  and  a  few  roots  to  eat,  of  which 
they  used  to  make  their  bread. 

They  were  in  all  three  weeks  absent,  and  in 
that  time,  unluckily  for  them,  I  had  the  occasion 
offored  for  my  escape,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  other 
part,  and  to  get  <^  from  the  island,  leaving  tliree 
of  the  most  impudent,  hardened,  ungovemed,  dis- 
agreeable villains  behind  me,  that  any  man  could 
desire  to  meet  with,  to  the  poor  Spaniards*  epreat 
grief  and  disappointment,  you  may  be  sure. 

Th^  only  just  thing  the  roeues  did,  was,  that 
when  the  Spaniards  came  on  shore,  thcry  gave  my 
letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  provisions  and 
other  relief,  as  I  had  ordered  them  to  do ;  also 
the^  gave  them  the  long  paper  of  directions 
which  I  had  left  with  them,  oontainin|^  the  par- 
ticular methods  which  I  tocdc  for  managing  every 
part  of  my  life  there ;  the  wav  how  I  oakiBd  my 
bread,  bred  up  tame  goats,  and  planted  my  com ; 
how  I  cured  my  grapes,  made  my  pots,  and  in  a 
word,  everything  I  did.  All  this  Doing  written 
down,  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards,  two  of  whom 
understood  JBnglish  well  enough;  nor  did  they 
refose  to  acoommodate  the  Spaniards  with  every* 
thing  else,  for  they  agreed  very  well  for  some 
time.  They  gave  them  an  equiu  admission  into 
the  house  or  cave ;  and  they  began  to  live  very 
sociably,  and  the  bead  Spaniard,  who  had  seen 
pretty  much  of  my  methods,  and  Friday's  father 
together,  managed  all  their  affairs :  for,  as  for  tho 
Englishmen,  tiiey  did  nothing  but  ramble  about 
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the  iaUtnd,  shoot  iMkrrota,  and  catch  tortoises^  and 
when  they  came  home  at  nighty  the  Spaniards 
provided  uieir  suppen  for  them. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
this,  woiUd  tiie  other  bat  have  let  them  alone, 
which,  however,  they  oonld  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  do  long^  but  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
they  would  not  eat  themselves,  and  would  not 
let  othejns  eat  neither.  The  dinerences,  never- 
theless, were  at  first  but  trivial,  and  such  as  are 
not  woorth  relating;  but  at  last  it  broke  out  into 
open  war,  and  it  began  with  all  the  rudeness 
and  insolence  that  can  be  imagined,  without  rea- 
son, without  provocation,  contrary  to  nature,  and 
indeed,  to  common  sense ;  and  though  it  is  true, 
^e  first  relation  of  it  came  from  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  whom  I  may  call  the  accusers,  yet 
when  I  came  to  examine  the  fellows^  they  could 
not  deny  a  word  of  ii 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particulars  of  this 
part,  I  must  supply  a  defect  in  my  former  rela- 
tion, and  this  was,  that  I  forgot  to  set  down 
among  the  rest,  that  ^'ust  as  we  were  weighing 
the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there  happened  a  little 
quarrel  on  board  our  ship,  whicn  I  was  afraid 
once  would  have  turned  to  a  second  mutiny;  nor 
was  it  appeased  till  the  captain,  rousing  up  his 
couraee,  and  taking  us  all  to  nis  assistance,  parted 
them  by  force,  and  making  two  of  the  most  re- 
fractory fellows  prisoners,  ne  laid  them  in  irons; 
and  as  they  had  been  active  in  the  former  dis- 
orders, and  let  fall  some  ugly  dangerous  words 
the  second  time,  he  threatened  to  carry  them  in 
irons  to  England,  and  have  them  hanged  there 
for  mutiny,  and  running  away  with  the  ship. 

This,  it  seems,  though  the  captain  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  it,  frighted  some  other  men  in  the  ship, 
and  some  of  them  had  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the 
rest,  that  the  captain  only  gave  them  good  words 
for  the  present,  till  they  should  come  to  some 
English  port,  and  that  then  they  should  be  all 
put  into  jail,  and  tried  for  their  lives. 

The  mate  got  intelligence  of  this,  and  acquainted 
us  with  it;  upon  whicn  it  was  desired  that  I,  who 
still  passed  for  a  gpreat  man  among  them,  should 
go  down  with  the  mate,  and  satisfy  the  men,  and 
^  them  that  they  might  be  assured,  if  they  be- 
haved well  tiie  rest  of  the  voyage,  all  they  had 
done  for  the  time  past  should  oe  pardoned.  So  I 
went,  and  after  passing  ^my  honour's'  word  to 
them,  they  appeared  easy;  and  the  more  so,  when 
I  caused  the  two  men  that  were  in  irons,  to  be 
released  and  forgiven. 

But  this  mutiny  had  brought  us  to  an  anchor 
for  that  night,  the  wind  also  falling  calm;  next 
morning  we  found,  that  our  two  men  who  had 
been  laid  in  irons  hod  stole  each  of  them  a  mus- 
ket, and  some  other  weapons;  what  powder  or 
shot  they  had,  we  know  not;  and  had  taken  the 
ship*s  pinnace,  which  was  not  yet  hauled  up, 
and  run  away  with  her  to  their  companions  m 
roguery  on  shore. 

As  soon  as  we  found  this,  I  ordered  the  long- 
boat on  shore,  with  twelve  men  and  the  mate, 
and  away  they  went  to  seek  the  rogues,  but  they 
could  neither  find  them  nor  any  of  the  rest ;  for 
they  all  fled  into  the  woods  when  they  saw  the 
boat  coming  on  shore.  The  mate  was  once 
resolved,  in  justice  to  their  roguery,  to  have  de- 
stroyed their  plantations,  burned  all  their  house- 
hold stujff  and  furniture,  and  left  them  to  ^ft 
without  it;  but  having  no  orders,  he  let  it  all 
alone,  left  evcxythlDg  as  they  found  it,  and  bring- 
ing tne  pinnace  away,  came  on  boai'd  without 
them. 

These  two  men  made  their  number  five,  but 
tho  other  three  villains  wore  so  much  wickeder 


than  these,  that  after  they  had  been  two  or  three 
days  together,  they  turned  the  two  new  oomeis 
out  of  doors  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  could  they, 
for  a  good  while,  be  persuaded  to  give  them  any 
food ;  as  for  the  Spaniards^  they  were  not  yet 
come. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  first  on  shore,  t^ 
business  began  to  go  forward;  the  Spaniards 
would  have  persuaded  the  three  English  brutes 
to  have  taken  in  their  two  countiTmen  again, 
that,  as  they  said,  they  might  be  all  one  family ; 
but  they  would  not  hear  of  it  So  the  two  poor 
fellows  lived  by  themselves,  and  finding  notning 
but  industry  and  application  would  make  them 
live  comfortably,  they  pitched  tlieir  tents  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  but  a  little  more  on  tiia 
west,  to  be  out  of  the  danger  of  the  savages,  who 
always  landed  on  the  east  parts  of  the  island. 

Here  they  built  them  two  huts,  one  to  lodge  in, 
and  the  other  to  lay  up  their  magasines  and  stores 
in,  and  the  Spaniards  having  given  them  some 
com  for  seed,  and  especially  some  of  the  peas 
which  I  had  left  them,  they  dug,  and  planted, 
and  enclosed,  after  the  pattern  I  had  set  lor  them 
all,  and  began  to  live  pretty  well.  Their  first 
crop  of  com  was  on  the  ground;  and  thoti^h  it 
was  but  a  little  bit  of  land  whicli  they  haa  dug 
up  at  first,  having  had  buta  little  time,  yet  it  was 
enough  to  relieve  them,  and  find  them  with  bread 
and  other  eatables ;  and  one  of  the  fellows,  being 
the  cook's  mate  of  the  ship,  was  very  ready  at 
making  soup^  |)udding8,  and  other  such  prepara- 
tiona,  as  the  rice  and  the  milk,  and  such  little 
flesh  as  they  got,  furnished  him  to  do. 

They  were  going  on  in  this  littie  thriving  poe- 
ture,  when  the  throe  unnatural  rogues,  .their  own 
countrymen  too,  in  mere  humour,  and  to  insult 
them,  came  and  bullied  them,  and  told  them  the 
island  was  theirs,  that  the  governor,  meaning  me, 
had  given  them  the  possession  of  it,  and  nobody 
else  had  any  right  to  it,  and  damn  them,  they 
should  build  no  houses  upon  their  ground,  unless 
they  would  pay  them  rent  for  them. 

The  two  men,  thinking  they  had  jested  at  first, 
asked  them  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  and  see 
what  fine  houses  they  were  that  they  had  buUt, 
and  tell  them  what  rent  they  demanded ;  and  one 
of  them  merrily  told  them  if  they  were  ground- 
landlords,  he  hoped,  if  they  built  tenements  upon 
their  land!,  and  made  improvements,  they  would, 
according  to  the  custom  of  landlords,  grant  them 
a  long  lease,  and  bid  them  go  fetch  a  scrivener  to 
draw  the  writings.  One  of  the  three  damning 
and  raging,  told  them  they  should  see  they  were 
not  in  jest,  and  going  to  a  little  place  at  a  distance, 
where  the  honest  men  had  made  a  fire  to  dress 
their  victuals,  he  takes  a  firebrand,  and  clape  it  to 
the  outside  of  their  hut.  and  very  fairly  set  it  on 
fire,  and  it  would  have  been  butjied  aU  down  in 
a  few  minutes,  if  one  of  the  two  had  not  run  to 
the  fellow,  thrust  him  away,  and  trod  liie  fire  out 
with  his  feet,  and  that  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty too. 

The  fellow  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  honest 
man's  thrusting  him  away,  that  he  returned  upon 
him  with  a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  had  not 
the  man  avoided  the  blow  very  ninthly,  and  run 
into  the  hut,  he  had  ended  his  days  at  onoe.  His 
comrade  seeing  the  danger  they  were  both  in,  ran 
in  after  him,  and  immeooately  they  came  both  out 
with  their  muskets,  and  the  man  that  was  first 
stiiick  at  with  the  pole,  knocked  the  fellow  down 
that  had  begun  the  quarrel,  with  the  stock  of  hit 
musket,  and  that  before  the  oihsc  two  could  come 
to  help  him;  and  then  seeing  the  rest  come  at 
them,  they  stood  together,  and  presenting  the 
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author  ends  of  their  pieces  to  them,  bade  them 
standoff. 

The  other  had  firearms  with  them  too^  but  one 
of  the  two  honest  men,  bolder  than  his  comrade, 
And  made  desperate  by  his  danger,  told  them,  if 
they  offered  to  move  hand  or  foot,  they  were  dead 
men,  and  boldly  commanded  them  to  lay  down 
their  aims.  They  did  not  indeed  lay  down  their 
Anns,  but  seeing  him  so  resolute,  it  brought  them 
to  a  parley,  and  they  consented  to  take  their 
wounded  man  with  them,  and  be  gone ;  and  in- 
deed it  seems  the  fellow  was  wounded  sufficiently 
with  the  blow.  However,  they  were  much  in  the 
wrong,  since  they  had  the  aavantage,  that  they 
did  not  disarm  &em  efTectually,  as  tiiey  might 
have  done,  and  have  gone  immediately  to  the 
Bpaniards,  and  given  them  an  account  how  the 
xogues  had  treated  them ;  for  the  three  vlllidns 
studied  nothing  Init  revenge,  and  eveiy  day  gave 
ibem  some  intimation  that  they  did  so. 

But  not  to  crowd  this  part  with  an  account  of 
the  lesser  j(>art  of  their  rogueries,  such  as  treading 
down  their  coin,  shooting  three  young  kids,  and 
a  she^oat,  which  the  poor  men  had  got  to  breed 
np  tame  for  their  store ;  and,  in  a  word,  plaguing 
them  m'ght  and  day  in  this  manner,  it  toroed  the 
two  men  to  such  a  desperation,  ^t  thevresolyed 
to  fight  them  all  three  the  first  time  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity.  In  order  to  this,  they  resolved 
to  go  to  the  castle,  as  they  called  it,  that  was,  my 
old  dwelling,  where  the  three  rogues  and  the 
Spamards  all  lived  together  at  that  time,  intend- 
ing to  have  a  fair  battle,  and  the  Spaniards  should 
stand  by,  to  see  fair  pky ;  so  they  got  up  in  the 
morning  before  day,  and  came  to  the  place,  and 
called  me  Englishmen  by  their  names,  telling  a 
Spaniard,  that  answered,  that  they  wanted  to 
speak  with  them. 

It  happened,  that  the  day  befoi'e,  two  bf  the 
Spaniards,  having  been  in  the  woods,  had  seen 
one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom,  for  distinction. 
I  called  the  honest  men,  and  he  had  made  a  sad 
complaint  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  barbarous  usage 
thev  had  met  with  from  their  three  countrymen, 
and  how  they  had  mined  their  plantation,  and 
destroyed  their  com,  that  thev  had  laboured  so 
hard  to  bi'ing  forward,  and  killed  the  milch  goat 
and  their  three  kids,  which  was  all  they  had  pro- 
vided for  their  sustenance;  and  that  if  he  and 
his  friends,  meaning  the  Spaniards,  did  not  assist 
them  again,  they  should  be  starved.  When  the 
Spaniards  came  home  at  night,  and  they  were  all 
^  at  supper,  he  took  the  freedom  to  reprove  the 
'  three  Englishmen,  though  in  very  gentle  and 
mannerly  terms,  and  asked  them  how  they  could 
be  so  cruel,  they  being  harmless  inoffensive  fel- 
lows, that  they  were  putting  themselves  in  a  way 
to  subsist  by  their  labour,  and  that  it  had  cost 
them  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  bring  things  to  such 
perfection  as  they  had? 

One  of  the  Englishmen  returned  very  briskly. 
What  had  they  to  do  there  ?  that  they  came  on 
shore  without  leave,  and  that  they  should  not 
plant  or  build  upon  the  island,  it  was  none  of 
their  ground.  *  Why,'  says  the  Spaniard,  very 
calmly,  *  Seignior  Inglese,  they  must  not  starve.* 
The  Englishman  repUed,  like  a  true  rough-hewn 
tarpauling,  *They  might  starve  and  be  damn*d, 
they  should  not  plaui,  nor  build.'  *But  what 
must  they  do  then,  seignior  ? '  said  the  Spaniard. 
Another  of  the  brutes  returned,  ^Do!  d— — n  them, 
they  should  be  servants,  and  work  for  them.* 
*  But  how  can  you  expect  that  of  them,*  says  the 
Spaniard,  *they  aro  not  bought  with  your  money? 
you  have  no  right  to  make  them  servants.*  The 
Englishman  answered,  *The  island  was  theirs, 
the  governor  had  given  it  to  them,  and  no  man 


had  anything  to  do  there  but  themselves  ;*  and 
with  that  swore  by  his  Maker  that  they  would  go 
and  bum  all  their  new  huts,  they  should  buud 
none  upon  their  land. 

^  Why,  seignior,*  says  the  Spaniard,  *  by  the 
same  rule,  we  must  be  vour  servants  too.'  *  Ah,* 
says  the  bold  dog.  *ana[  so  you  shall  too,  before 
we  lutve  done  with  you,*  mixing  two  or  three 
G— d  damme's  in  the* proper  intervals  of  his 
sxwech.  The  Spaniard  only  smiled  at  that,  and 
made  him  no  answer.  However,  this  little  dis- 
course had  heated  them,  and,  starting  up,  one  says 
to  the  other,  I  think  it  was  he  they  (»lled  Will 
AtkinSi  *Gohie,  Jack,  let*s  go,  and  have  t*other 
brush  with  *em;  we*ll  demolish  their  castle,  1*11 
warrant  you,  they  shall  plant  no  colony  in  our 
dominions.* 

Upon  this,  they  went  all  trooping  away,  wi& 
every  man  a  gun,  a  pistol,  and  a  sword,  and  mut- 
tered some  insolent  things  among  themselves,  of 
what  thej  would  do  to  uie  Spaniards  too,  when 
opportunity  offered;  but  the  Spaniards,  it  seems, 
dia  not  so  perfectiy  understand  them  as  to  know 
all  the  pailiculars;  only  that,  in  general,  they 
threatened  them  hard  for  taking  the  two  English- 
men*spart. 

Whither  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed  their 
time  that  evening,  the  Spaniards  said  they  did 
not  know ;  but  it  seems  they  wandered  about  the 
country  part  of  the  night,  and  then  lying  down 
in  the  place  which  I  used  to  call  my  bower,  they 
were  weary,  and  overslept  themselves.  The  case 
was  this,  they  had  i*e8olved  to  stay  till  midnight, 
and  so  to  take  the  two  poor  men  when  they  were 
asleep,  and  as  they  acknowledged  afterwaras,  in- 
tended to  set  fire  to  their  huts  while  they  were  in 
them,  and  either  bum  them  in  them,  or  murder 
them  as  they  came  out;  and  as  malice  seldom 
sleeps  very  sound,  it  was  very  strange  they  should 
not  have  neen  kept  waking. 

However,  as  tne  two  men  had  also  a  design 
upon  them,  as  I  have  said,  though  a  much  fairer 
one  than  that  of  burning  and  murdering,  it  hap- 
pened, and  very  luckily  for  them  all,  that  they 
were  up  and  gone  abroad,  before  the  bloody- 
minded  n^nies  came  to  their  huts. 

When  they  came  there  and  found  the  men 
gone,  Atkins,  who,  it  seems,  was  the  forwardest 
man,  called  out  to  his  comrades,  *Ha!  Jack,  here*s 

the  nest,  but  d ^n  them  the  birds  are  flown.* 

They  mused  awhile  to  think  what  should  be  the 
occasion  of  their  being  gone  abroad  so  soon,  and 
suggested  presently,  that  the  Spaniards  had  given 
them  notice  of  it,  and  with  that  they  shook  hands, 
and  swore  to  one  another  that  they  would  be  re- 
venged of  the  Spaniards.  As  soon  as  they  had 
made  this  bloody  bargain,  they^ell  to  work  with 
the  poor  men*s  habitation;  ihey  did  not  set  fire 
indeed  to  anything,  but  they  pulled  down  both 
thehr  houses,  and  piilled  them  so  limb  from  limb, 
that  they  left  not  the  least  stick  standing,  or  scarce 
any  sign  on  the  ground  where  they  stood :  they 
tore  all  their  littie  collected  household  stuff  in 
pieces,  and  threw  everything  about  in  such  a  man- 
ner^  that  the  poor  men  afterwards  found  some  of 
their  things  a  mile  off  their  habitation. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  pulled  up  all 
the  young  trees  the  poor  men  had  planted,  pulled 
up  an  enclosure  they  had  made  to  secure  their 
cattio  and  their  com ;  and  in  a  word,  sacked  and 
plundered  everything,  as  competely  as  a  horde  of 
Tartars  would  have  done. 

The  two  men  were  at  this  juncture  gone  to 
find  them  out,  and  had  resolved  to  fight  them 
wherever  they  had  been,  though  they  were  but 
two  to  three:  so  that  had  they  met,  there  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  bloodshed  among  them, 
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for  thoy  wsre  all  ▼ery  itout  rasolvto  leUowa^  to 
give  them  thsir  due. 

Bat  Providenoe  took  more  oan  to  kBop  them 
asunder,  than  theV  themaelves  eoold  do  to  meet ; 
for,  as  if  they  bad  dogged  one  aaotiier,  Trhen  the 
three  wore  gone  thither,  the  two  were  here ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  two  went  haok  to  find  them, 
the  three  were  come  to  the  old  habitation  again ; 
we  shall  see  their  differing  oondnet  presently. 
When  the  tiuee  came  back^  uke  furious  creatares, 
flushed  with  the  rage  which  the  work  they  had 
been  about  had  pat  them  into,  thmr  came  up  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  told  them  what  wey  had  done, 
by  way  of  scoff  and  braTado ;  and  one  of  tium 
stepping  up  to  one  of  the  Spamarda.  as  if  they 
had  been  a  couple  of  boys  at  play,  takes  hold  of 
his  hat,  as  it  was  upon  his  head,  and  giving  it  a 
twirl  abont,  sneering  in  his  f aoe,  says  he  to  him, 
*And  you.  Seizor  Jack  Spaiuard,  shall  have 
the  same  sauce,  if  you  do  not  mend  your  mannen.' 
The  Spaniard,  mo  though  a  quiet  eivil  man. 
was  as  brave  a  man  as  could  be  desired  to  be,  ma 
withal  a  strong  well>made  man,  looked  steadily 
at  him  for  a  good  while,  and  then,  haviDg  no 
weapon  in  his  hand,  stepped  graviely  up  to  him, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  Imocked  him  down, 
as  an  ox  is  felled  witii  a  pole-axe;  at  whi<^  one 
of  the  rogues,  insolent  at  the  firet,  fired  his  pistol 
at  the  BpaniMti  immediately.  He  missed  his  body 
indeed,  for  the  ballets  went  through  his  hair,  but 
one  of  them  touched  the  tip  of  his  ear,  and  he 
Ued  psetty  much.  The  blood  made  the  Spaniard 
believe,  he  was  more  hurt  than  lie  realhr  was, 
and  that  put  him  into  some  heat ;  for  before  he 
acted  all  m  a  perfect  calm ;  but  now  resolying  to 

S  through  with  his  woik,  he  stooped  to  take  tho 
low's  mudEst  whom  he  had  knodced  down,  and 
was  just  going  to  shoot  the  man  who  had  fired  at 
him,  when  the  rest  of  the  SpaniardiB^  being  in  tho 
cave,  came  out,  and  oalHng  to  him  not  to  shoot, 
they  stopped  in,  secured  tho  other  two,  and  took 
their  arms  from  them. 

Wlion  they  were  thus  disarmed,  said  found 
they  hadmado  all  the  Spaniards  their  enemies,  as 
well  as  Uieir  own  countrymen,  they  began  to 
cool,  and  giving  the  Spaniards  better  words, 
vrould  have  had  their  arms  again;  but  ^e 
Spaniards  considering  the  feud  that  was  between 
them  and  the  other  two  EngUsfamen,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  beet  method  they  could  take,  to 
keep  them  from  killing  one  another,  told  them 
they  wonld  do  them  no  harm,  and  if  they  would 
live  peaceably,  tiiey  would  bo  very  willing  to 
assist  and  associate  with  them,  as  they  did  be- 
fore, but  that  they  could  not  think  of  giving 
them  their  arms  again.  Irhile  they  appeurad  so 
resolyed  to  do  misohiet  with  them  to  their  own 
countrymen,  and  had  even  threatened  them  all 
to  make  them  their  servants. 

The  rogues  were  now  no  more  capable  to  hear 
reason,  than  to  act  with  reMon,  and  being  refused 
their  anna,  they  went  ravinff  away,  and  raging 
like  madmen,  uueatoning  woat  they  woold  do, 
though  they  had  no  fireannsi  Bat  the  Spaniards 
despising  their  threatening,  told  them  they  should 
take  care  how  they  offered  any  injury  to  tiieir 
plantation  or  cattle,  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
shoot  them  as  they  would  do  ravenous  beasts^ 
wherever  they  found  them ;  and  if  they  fell  into 
their  hands  alive,  they  should  certainly  be 
hanged.  However,  this  was  far  from  cooling 
them,  but  away  they  went  raging  and  swearing 
like  furies  of  helL  Ab  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
came  back  the  two  men  in  pasnon  and  rage 
enough  also,  though  of  another  kind ;  for  having 
been  at  their  plantation,  and  finding  it  ail  de- 
molished and  destroyed,  as  above,  it  will  easily 


be  supposed  they  had  provocation  enoogh ;  they 
could  scarce  have  room  to  tell  their  tela,  the 
Spaniards  were  so  eager  to  toll  them  tkeirs; 
and  it  was  strange  enouj^  to  find  tliat  three 
.men  should  thus  oolly  ninetosn,  and  xeeeive  no 
punisfamsnt  at  alL 

The  Spaniards  indeed  despiaed  them,  and 
especially,  faavii^  thus  disansied  them,  nede 
light  of  idl  their  threalenings ;  but  the  two 
Englishmen  resolved  to  have  their  imnedy 
agamst  them,  what  pain  soever  it  cost  to  find 
them  out. 

Bat  the  Spaniaiids  interposed  here  toe,  and 
told  liiem,  that  as  they  had  disanned  them,  thi^ 
could  not  consent  that  they  (the  two)  niould 
pursue  them  wi&  fixesirms,  and  peraaps  Idll 
them;  ^bat,*  said  the  grave  Spaniard,  who  was 
their  governor,  *we  will  endeavour  to  make 
them  do  you  justice,  if  you  will  leave  it  to  us ; 
for  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  eome  to  as 
again  when  their  paarion  is  over,  being  not  able 
to  subsist  without  our  assistanoe.  we  promise 
you  to  make  no  peace  witlithem,  wrthoat  ha;vuig 
a  full  satisfaction  for  you ;  upon  this  eondition 
we  hops  3roa  will  promise  to  use  no  Tiolenoe 
with  tnam,  other  than  in  your  own  def  enoe.' 

The  two  Englishmen  yielded  to  this  very 
awkwardly,  and  with  great  .reluctance;  but  tlie 
Spaniards  protastod  that  they  did  it  cmly  to  keep 
tiiem  from  bloodshed,  and  to  make  aJl  easy  at 
last ;  ^  for,"  said  they,  *  we  are  not  so  many  of  us^ 
here  is  room  enou^  for  us  all,  and  it  is  great 
pity  we  should  not  be  all  good  friends.*  Al 
length  they  did  consent,  and  waited  ixx  the 
issue  of  the  thing,  living  for  some  days  with  the 
Spaniards,  for  their  own  habitation  was  destroyed. 

In  about  five  days'  time  the  three  vagimnts, 
tired  with  wanderinjz,  and  almost  starved  witii 
hunger,  having  chiefly  lived  on  turtW  eggs  all 
that  wfail&  came  back  to  the  grove,  and  £ding 
my  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  tiie 
governor,  ana  two  more  with  him  walking  hj 
the  side  of  the  creek,  they  came  up  in  a  very 
submiasiye,  humble  manner,  and  begged  to  be 
received  again  into  the  family.  The  Speodlards 
used  them  civilly,  but  told  them  they  had  acted 
BO  unnaturally  by  their  countrymen,  and  so  very 
grossly  by  them  (the  Spaniards^  that  they  could 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  without  oonsoltbag 
tiie  two  Englishmen  and  the  rest;  but  how- 
ever, thev  would  go  to  them  and  discourse  about 
it,  and  they  should  know  in  half  an  hour.  It 
may  be  jessed,  that  they  were  veiy  hard  put  to 
it;  fon  It  seems,  as  thev  were  to  wait  ttds  h^ 
hour  lor  an  answer,  they  begged  they  would 
send  them  oat  some  bread  in  the  meantime^ 
which  tliey  di±  and  sent  them  at  the  same  time 
a  lam  piece  of  goafs  flesh  and  a  broiled  parrot, 
which  tiiey  ate  very  heartily,  for  Ibey  were 
hungry  enough. 

After  half  an  hoards  consultation  they  were 
called  in,  and  a  long  debate  had  among  them, 
their  two  countrymen  ohaxging  them  with  the 
ruin  of  all  their  labour,  and  a  msign  to  murder 
them ;  all  which  they  owned  before,  and  there- 
fore could  not  denv  now.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Spaniards  acted  toe  moderator  between  than, 
and  as  they  had  obliged  the  two  Englishmen  not 
to  hurt  tile  three  while  tiiey  were  naked  and 
unarmed,  so  they  now  obliged  the  three  to  go 
and  baOd  tiieir  fellews*  two  huts,  one  of  the 
same,  and  the  other  of  larger  dimensions,  than 
they  were  before;  to  fence  their  ground  again, 
where  they  had  pulled  up  their  fences,  plant 
trees  in  the  room  of  those  pulled  up,  dig  up  the 
land  again  for  jdanting  com,  where  usy  had 
spoiled  it,  and  in  a  word,  to  restore  everything 
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in  the  flMne  stato  as  they  found  it,  as  near  as  they 
ooxdd,  far  esntirely  it  conld  not  be,  the  season  for 
the  corn,  and  the  growtii  of  the  trees  and  hedges, 
not  being  possible  to  be  recovered. 

Well,  ti^  safamitted  to  all  this,  and  as  they 
had  plenty  of  proYisiofns  given  them  all  the 
while,  they  grew  very  oiderlj,  and  the  whole 
SDoiety  began  to  live  pleasantly  and  agreeably 
together,  only  that  these  three  fellows  oould 
never  be  persuaded  to  work,  I  mean  for  them- 
Si^VBs,  except  now  and  then  a  little,  just  as  they 
pleased.  However,  the  Spaniards  told  them 
nlainly,  thait  if  they  would  but  li^  sociably  and 
nriandly  together,  and  study  in  the  whole  the 
good  of  the  plantation,  they  would  be  content  to 
worjc  for  tham,  and  let  them  walk  about  and  be 
ar  idle  as  they  {deaeed ;  and  thns  having  lived 
pretty  well  together  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
Spamards  gave  them  arms  again,  and  gave  them 
Uberty  to  go  abroad  with  them  as  before. 

It  was  not  above  a  week  after  they  had 
these  arms,  and  went  abroad,  but  the  uneratoful 
ereatoxea  began  to  be  insolent  and  troublesome 
as  before ;  but  however,  an  accident  happening 
presently  upon  tUa,  which  endangered  the  safety 
of  them  au,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  lr$r  all 
private  resentments,  and  kx>k  to  the  preservation 
of  their  lives. 

It  h^ypeined  one  nl^ht,  that  the  Spaniard 
governor,  as  I  call  him,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Spaniard  whose  life  I  had  saved,  who  was  now 
the  captain,  or  leader,  or  governor  of  the  rest^ 
found  himself  very  imeasy  in  the  night,  and 
could  by  no  means  get  any  deep ;  he  was  per- 
fectly well  in  body,  as  he  told  me  the  skoiy,  only 
found  his  thoughts  tumultuous,  his  mind  ran 
upon  men  fighting  and  killing  of  one  another,  but 
was  broad  awak&  and  could  not  by  any  means 
get  any  deep.  In  short,  he  lay  a  great  while, 
but  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  he  resolved 
to  rise.  As  they  lav,  being  so  many  of  them, 
upon  goats'  skins,  laid  thidc  upon  such  couches 
and  pads  as  they  made  for  themselves,  not  in 
hamTnodm  and  ship  beds,  as  I  did,  who  was  but 
one,  so  the|f  had  littls  to  do,  when  they  were 
willing  to  nse,  but  to  get  up  upon  their  met,  and 
perhaps  put  on  a  coat,  snoh  as  it  was,  sad  tibnr 
pumps,  and  thsy  were  ready  for  going  asy  way 
that  their  thoughts  guided  them. 

Being  thus  got  up,  he  looked  out,  but  being 
dark,  ha  could  see  little  or  nothing ;  and  besides, 
the  tress  which  I  had  planted,  as  in  my  fonuar 
acfionnt  is  described,  and  which  wsi^b  now  grown 
taU,  inteffoepted  his  sight,  so  that  he  could  only 
look  up,  and  see  that  it  was  a  dear  starlight 
sight.  Mid  hearing  no  noise,  he  returned  and  laid 
him  down,  again ;  but  it  was  all  one,  he  .could 
not  sIiBop^  uor  could  he  compose  himself  to  any- 
thing luce  rert;  but  his  thoughts  were  to  the 
last  de^p»e  uneasy,  and  he  knew  not  for  what 

Havmg  made  some  noise  with  rising  and 
walking  about,  going  out  and  coming  in,  another 
of  them  waked,  and  calling;  asked  who  it  was 
that  was  up?  The  govamor  told  Imn  how  it 
had  been  with  him.  ^Sa^  you  so?'  says  the 
other  Spaniard,  *suoh  things  are  not  to  be 
slijghted.  I  assure  you;  there  is  certainly  some 
mischief  I  working  near  us;'  and  presently  he 
asked  him,  *  Where  are  the  Englishmen  ?'  *  They 
are  all  in  their  huts,'  says  he,  ^  safe  enough.'  It 
seems,  the  Spaniards  had  kept  possettion  of  the 
main  apartmeni:  and  had  made  a  place  where 
the,  thne  Engbshmen  since  their  last  mutiny 
always  quartered  by  themuaelves,  and  oould  not 
come  at  the  rest  ^WeU,'  says  the  Spaniard, 
*  there  is  something  in  it,  I  am  persuaded  from 
my  own  experience;    I  am  satisfied  our  spirits 


embodied  have  a  converse  with,  and  recelTe  in- 
telligence from  the  spirits  unembodied^  and 
inhabiting  the  invisible  world,  and  this  friendly 
notice  is  given  for  our  advantage,  if  we  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  it  Come,'  says  he,  ^let  us- 
^  and  look  abroad,  and  if  we  find  nothing  at  all 
m  it  to  justify  the  trouble,  Fll  tell  you  a  story  to 
the  purpose,  thatshall  convince  you  of  the  justice 
of  my  proposing  it' 

In  a  word,  they  went  out  to  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  where  I  uaed  to  ^o,  but  they  belug 
strong,  and  in  good  company,  not  alone,  as  I 
was.  uised  none  of  my  cautions,  to  go  up  by  the 
ladder,  and  then  poUtng  it  up  after  them,  to  go 
up  a  second  stage  to  the  top,  but  wetie  goiug 
round  through  the  grove  unoonoerned  and  un- 
wary, when  they  were  surprised  with  seeing  a 
light  as  of  fire,  a  very  little  way  off  from  them, 
and  hearing  the  voices  of  men,  not  one  or  two, 
but  of  a  great  niunber. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the  sa^vagee 
landing  on  the  ishuid,  it  was  my  constant  care  to 
prevent  them  making  the  least  discovery  of  there 
oeing  ttay  inhabitant  iqx>n  the  place ;  and  when 
by  any  oeoasian  they  came  to  know  it,  they  felt 
it  so  effiBctmally^,  that  they  that  got  away  wore 
scarce  able  to  give  any  account  cu  it,  for  we  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  possible;  nor  did  ever  any 
that  hiui  seen  me,  escape  to  tdl  any  one  else, 
ezoept  it  waa  the  thxee  savages  in  our  last  en- 
counter, who  jumped  into  the  boat,  of  whom  I 
mentioned,  tliat  I  was  afraid  they  should  go 
home  and  bring  more  help. 

Whetlier  it  was  the  consequenoe  of  the  escape 
of  those  men,  tiiat  so  great  a  number  came  now 
together,  or  whether  they  came  ignorantly,  and 
by  accidant,  on  their  usual  bloody  eixand,  the^ 
could  not  it  oeema  understand;  but  whatever  it 
was,  it  had  been  tiieir  business,  either  to  have 
concealed  themselves,  as  not  to  have  seen  them 
at  all,  much  leas  to  have  let  the  savages  have 
seen  that  there  were  any  inhabitants  in  Vb»  place, 
or  to  have  fallen  upon  them  so  effectually,  aa  that 
not  a  man  of  them  should  have  escaped,  which 
could  only  have  been,  by  getting  i&  between  them 
and  their  boats;  but  this  presence  of  mind  was 
wBDiing  to  them,  whiidi  ww  the  ruin  of  their 
tnmqiimity  for  a  gieat  while. 

We  need  not  douht,  but  that  the  govenior  and 
the  man  with  him,  suprisad  with  this  sight,  ran 
back  hnmediately,  aad  mised  tiieir  fellows,  giving 
them  an  account  of  the  imminent  danger  they 
were  all  in ;  and  they  a^ain  as  readily  took  the 
alarm,  but  it  was  iaposstUa  to  persuade  them  to 
stay  dose  within  where  they  were,  but  they  must 
all  run  out  to  see  how  tilings  stood. 

While  it  was  dark  indeed,  they  waae  wall 
enough,  and  they  had  opportunitv  enoua^  for 
some  hours,  to  view  them  by  the  light  wtiuwe 
fires  they  had  made  at  a  distance  from  one 
another;  what  they  were  doing  they  knew  not, 
and  what  to  do  themselves  they  Imsw  not  For, 
first,  the  enemy  were  too  many;  and  secondly, 
they  did  not  keep  together,  but  were  divided  into 
several  partiei^  and  were  on  shore  in  several 
places. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  no  small  consfcemalion 
at  this  sight,  and  as  they  found  that  the  fellows 
ran  straggling  all  over  the  shore,  they  made  no 
doubt,  but  first  or  last,  some  oi  tiiem  would  cbop> 
in  upon  their  habitation,  or  upon  some  other  pfauae 
where  they  would  see  the  token  of  inhaUtants; 
and  they  were  in  great  peq»leKtlr7  also  for  fear  of 
their  flock  of  goats,  which  would  have  been  litfle 
less  than  starving  them,  if  they  should  have  been 
destroyed;  so  .the  first  thing  uey  resolved  upon^ 
was,  to  despatch  three  men  away  before  it  was- 
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light,  two  BpftDiai'ds  and  oufi  EnglishmaD,  to 
dnye  all  the  goats  away  to  the  great  yalley  where 
the  cave  was,  and,  if  need  were,  to  driye  them 
into  the  yeiy  cave  itself. 

Gould  they  have  seen  the  savages  all  together 
in  one  body,  and  at  a  distanoe  from  their  canoes, 
thev  resolved,  if  thev  had  been  a  hundred  of  them, 
to  have  attacked  them;  but  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  for  they  were  some  of  them  two  miles 
-off  from  the  other,  and,  as  it  appeared  afterwards, 
were  of  two  different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the  course 
•they  should  ti&e,  and  beating  their  brains  in  con- 
^deriug  their  present  circumstances,  they  resolved 
at  last,  while  it  was  still  dark,  to  send  the  old 
savage,  Friday's  father,  out  as  a  spy,  to  learn,  if 
■possible,  something  concerning  them,  what  they 
came  for,  and  what  they  intencbd  to  do.  The  ola 
man  readllv  undertook  it,  and  stripping  himself 
quite  naked,  as  most  of  the  savages  were,  away 
he  went  After  he  had  been  gone  an  hour  or  two, 
he  brings  word,  that  he  had  been  among  them 
undiscovered,  that  he  found  they  were  two  parties, 
and  of  two  several  nations,  who  had  war  with 
one  another,  and  had  a  gi<eat  battle  in  their  own 
countiy,  and  that  both  sides  having  had  several 
prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  they  were  by  mere 
chance  landed  all  on  the  same  island,  fur  the 
devoniing  their  prisoners,  and  making  merry; 
but  their  coming  so  by  cluLnoe  to  the  same  place 
had  spoiled  all  their  mirth ;  that  they  were  in  a 
great  rage  at  one  another,  and  that  they  were  so 
near,  that  he  believed  they  would  fight  again  as 
soon  as  daylight  besan  to  appear ;  but  he  did  not 

gerceive  that  they  had  any  notion  of  anybody's 
Bing  on  the  island  but  themselves.  Me  liad 
hardly  made  an  end  of  telling  his  story,  when 
they  could  perceive^  by  the  unusual  noise  they 
made,  that  the  two  httle  armies  were  engaged  in 
a  bloody  fight. 

Friday's  father  used  all  the  arguments  he  could 
to  persuade  our  people  to  lie  close,  and  not  be 
seen;  he  told  them  their  safety  consisted  in  it 
«nd  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  lie  stUl,  ana 
the  savages  would  kill  one  another  to  their  hands, 
And  then  the  rest  would  go  away,  and  it  was  so 
to  a  tittle.  But  it  was  impossible  to  prevail,  eqie- 
cially  upon  the  Englishmen;  their  curiosity  was 
so  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that  they 
must  run  out  and  see  the  battle :  however,  they 
used  some  caution  too,  viz.  they  did  not  go  openly, 
just  by  their  own  dwelling,  but  went  further  into 
the  woods,  and  placed  themselves  to  advantage, 
where  they  might  securely  see  them  manage  the 
fight,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  be  seen  by  them ; 
but  it  seems  the  savages  did  see  them,  as  we  shall 
find  hereafter. 

^  The  battle  was  very  fierce,  and  if  I  might  be- 
lieve the  Englishmen,  one  of  them  said,  he  could 
perceive,  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  great 
bravcorv,  of  invincible  n)irit8,  and  of  great  policy 
in  guioing  the  fight  The  battle,  they  saio,  hdd 
two  hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  party 
would  be  beaten ;  but  then  thi^  party  which  was 
nearest  our  people's  habitation  began  to  appear 
weakest,  and  after  some  time  more,  some  of  them 
began  to  fiy ;  and  this  put  our  men  again  into  a 
great  consternation,  lest  any  of  those  that  fied 
-should  run  into  the  grove  beiore  their  dwelling^ 
for  shelter,  and  thereby  involuntarily  discover 
the  place;  and  that  by  consequence  thepursuers 
should  do  the  like  in  search  of  them,  upon  this 
they  resolved  that  they  would  stand  armed  within 
>ihe  wall,  and  whoever  came  into  the  grove,  they 
should  sally  out  over  the  wall  and  kill  Ihem :  so 
that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  to  give  an 
account  of  it    They  ordered  also,  that  it  should 


be  done  with  their  swords,  or  by  knocking  them 
down  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets,  but  not 
by  shooting  them,  for  fear  of  the  noise. 

As  they  expected,  it  fell  out;  three  of  the  routed 
army  fied  for  life,  and  crossing  the  creek,  ran  I 
directly  into  the  place,  not  in  the  least  knowine 
whither  they  went,  but  running  as  into  a  thick 
wood  for  shelter;  the  scout  they  kept  to  look 
abroad  gave  notice  of  this  within,  with  this  addi- 
tion, to  our  men's  great  satisfaction,  viz.  that  the 
conquerors  had  not  pursued  them,  or  seen  which 
way  they  were  gone.  Upon  this  ^<b  Spaniard 
governor,  a  man  of  humanity,  wouKl  not  snffer 
them  to  kill  the  three  fugitives,  but  sending  three 
men  out  by  the  top  of  ue  hill,  ordered  them  to 
go  round  and  come  in  behind  than,  surprise,  and 
take  them  prisoners,  which  was  done.  The  resi- 
due of  the  conquered  people  fied  to  tiieir  canoes, 
and  got  off  to  sea;  the  victors  retired,  and  made 
no  pursuit,  or  verv  little,  but  drawing  themselves 
into  a  body  togetner,  gave  two  great  screaming 
shouts,  which  they  supposed  was  by  way  of  tri- 
umph, and  so  the  fight  ended :  and  the  same  day, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  also 
marched  to  their  canoes :  and  thus  the  SpaJoiards 
had  their  island  again  nee  to  themselves^  their 
fright  was  over,  and  they  saw  no  savages  in  seve- 
ral years  after. 

After  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards  came 
out  of  their  den,  and  viewing  the  field  of  battle^ 
they  found  about  two  and  thirty  dead  men  on  the 
spot;  some  were  killed  with  great  long  arrows, 
some  of  which  were  found  sticking  in  their 
bodies;  but  most  of  them  were  kOled  with  great 
wooden  swords,  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  which 
they  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  many 
bows,  with  a  great  many  arrows.  These  swords 
were  strange,  great  unwieldy  things,  and  they  muse 
be  verv  strong  men  that  used  them.  Host  of  those 
men  that  wore  killed  with  them  had  tiieir  heads 
mashed  to  pieces,  as  we  may  say,  or  as  we  call  it 
in  English,  their  brains  knocked  out,  and  several 
their  arms  and  logs  broken ;  so  that  it  is  evident 
they  fight  with  inexpressible  rage  and  fury.  We 
found  not  one  wounded  man  that  was  not  stone- 
dead:  for  either  they  stay  by  their  enemy  till 
they  have  quite  killed  him,  or  they  carry  all  the 
wounded  men  that  are  not  quite  dc»id  away  with 
them. 

This  deliverance  tamed  our  Englishmen  for  a 
great  while ;  the  sight  had  filled  them  with  hor- 
ror, and  the  consequences  appeared  terrible  to  the 
last  degree,  even  to  them,  if  ever  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  creatures,  who  would  not 
only  kill  them  as  enemies,  but  Idll  them  for  food, 
as  we  kill  our  cattle.  And  they  professed  to  me, 
that  the  thoughte  of  being  eaten  up  like  beef  or 
mutton,  though  it  was  supposed  it  was  not  to  be 
till  they  were  dead,  had  something  in  it  so  hor- 
rible, that  it  nauseated  their  very  stomachs,  made 
them  sick  when  they  thought  of  it,  and  filled  their 
minds  with  such  unusual  terror,  that  they  were 
not  themsMves  for  some  weeks  alter. 

This,  as  I  said,  tamed  even  the  thref  English 
brutes  I  have  been  spealdng  of;  and  for  a  great 
while  after  they  were^  very  tractable,  and  went 
about  the  common  business  of  their  whole  society 
well  enough;  planted,  sowed,  reaped,  and  began 
to  be  all  naturalized  to  the  country.  But  some 
time  after  this,  they  fell  all  into  sudi  measures  as 
brought  them  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  I  had 
observed,  and  these  three  bemg  lusty  stout  young 
fellows,  they  made  them  servants,  and  taught 
them  to  work  for  them,  and  as  daves  thoy  did 
well  enough;  but  they  did  not  take  their  measures 
with  them  as  I  did  by  my  man  Friday,  viz.  to 
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l)egin  with  them  upon  the  principle  of  having 
saved  their  lives,  and  then  instmct  them  in  the 
rational  principles  of  life,  much  less  of  religion, 
eivilifling^  and  redndng  them  by  kind  usage  and 
affectionate  arguings;  but  as  they  gave  them  their 
food  evezT  day,  so  thev  gave  them  their  work 
too,  and  kept  them  fully  employed  in  drudgery 
enough;  but  they  failed  in  tnis  by  it,  that  they 
never  had  them  to  assist  them  and  fight  for  them, 
as  I  had  my  man  Friday,  who  was  as  true  to  me 
as  the  very  flesh  upon  my  bones. 

But  to  come  to  the  family  part;  bein^  all  now 
good  friends,  for  common  danger,  as  I  said  above, 
had  effectually  reconciled  them,  they  began  to 
consider  their  general  circumstances;  and  the 
first  thing  that  came  under  their  consideration 
was,  whether,  seeing  the  savages  particularly 
haunted  that  side  of  the  island,  and  that  there 
were  more  remote  and  retired  parts  of  it  equally 
adapted  to  their  way  of  living,  and  manifestly  to 
their  advantage,  they  should  not  rather  remove 
their  habitation,  and  plant  in  some  more  proper 
place  for  their  safety,  and  especially  for  the  secu- 
ri^  of  their  cattle  and  com  ? 

Upon  this,  after  long  debate^  it  was  concluded 
that  they  would  not  remove  their  habitation; 
because,  that  some  time  or  other,  they  thought 
they  might  hear  from  their  governor  again,  mean- 
ing me;  and  if  I  should  send  any  one  to  seek 
them,  I  should  be  sure  to  direct  them  to  that  side, 
where,  if  they  should  find  the  place  demolished, 
thev  would  conclude  the  savages  had  killed  us  all, 
and  we  were  gone,  and  so  our  supply  would  go 
too. 

But  as  to  their  com  and  cattle,  they  agreed  to 
remove  them  into  the  vaUey  where  my  cave  was, 
where  the  land  was  as  proper  for  both,  and  where 
indeed  there  was  land  enough:  however,  upon 
second  thoughts,  they  altered  one  part  of  that 
resolution  too,  and  resolved  only  to  remove  part 
of  their  cattle  thither,  and  plant  part  of  their  com 
there ;  and  so  if  one  part  was  destroyed,  the  other 
might  be  saved.  And  one  part  of  prudence  they 
used,  which  it  was  veiy  well  they  did,  viz.  that 
they  never  trusted  those  three  savages,  which 
they  had  prisoners,  with  knowing  anvthing  of 
the  plantation  they  nad  made  in  that  valley,  or  of 
any  cattle  they  had  there ;  much  less  of  the  cave 
there,  which  thev  kej^t^  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a 
safe  retreat,  and  wmtner  they  carried  aJso  the 
two  barrels  of  powder  which  I  had  sent  them  at 
my  coming  away. 

But  however,  they  resolved  not  to  change  their 
habitation,  yet  the;^  agreed,  that  as  I  had  carefully 
covered  it  first  with  a  wall  or  fortification,  and 
then  with  a  grove  of  trees,  so  seeing  their  safety 
consisted  entirely  in  their  being  oonoealed,  of 
which  they  were  now  fully  convinced,  they  set  to 
work  to  cover  and  conceal  the  place  yet  more 
effectually  than  before.  To  this  purpose,  as  I 
had  planted  trees,  (or  rather  thrust  m  stakes, 
which  in  time  all  grew  up  to  be  trees,)  for  some 
good  distance  before  the  entrance  into  my  apart- 
ment, they  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  and 
filled  up  the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of  groimd. 
from  the  trees  I  had  set,  quite  down  to  the  side  01 
the  creek,  where,  as  I  said,  I  landed  my  floats^ 
and  even  in  the  very  ooze  where  the  tide  flowed, 
not  so  much  as  leaving  any  place  to  land,  or  any 
sign  that  there  had  been  any  landing  thereabout 
These  stakes  also  being  of  a  wood  very  forward 
to  grow,  as  I  have  noted  formerly,  they  took  care 
to  have  generallv  very  much  huger  and  taller 
than  those  which  I  had  planted;  and  as  thev 
grew  apace,  so  they  planted  them  so  very  thick 
and  dose  together,  that  when  they  had  been  three 
or  four  years  g^own,  there  was  no  piercing  with 


the  eye  any  considerable  way  into  the  plantation. 
And  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted,  the 
trees  were  grown  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  and 
among  them  they  placed  so  many  other  short  ones, 
and  so  thick,  that  in  a  worc^  it  stood  like  a  pali- 
sado,  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  thick,  and  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  but  with  a  litUe 
army  to  out  it  all  down ;  for  a  little  dog  could 
hardly  get  between  the  trees,  they  stood  so  close. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  they  did  the  same  by 
all  the  ground  to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left, 
and  round  even  to  the  top  of  the  hUl,  leaving  no 
way.  not  so  much  as  for  themselves  to  come  out, 
but  ov  the  ladder  placed  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  tnen  lifted  up,  and  placed  again  from  t^e  first 
stage  up  to  the  top ;  wnich  ladder,  when  it  was 
taken  down,  nothing  but  what  had  wings  or 
witchcraft  to  assist  it,  could  come  at  them. 

This  was  excellently  well  contrived;  nor  was 
it  less  than  what  they  afterwards  foimd  occasion 
for,  which  served  to  oonvinoe  me,  Uiat  as  human 
prudence  has  the  authority  of  Providence  to 
TustLfjf  it,  so  it  has,  doubtless,  the  direction  of 
I^vidence  to  set  it  to  work;  and  would  we 
listen  carefully  to  the  voice  of  it,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded we  might  prevent  many  of  the  disasters, 
which  our  lives  are  now  by  our  own  negligence, 
subjected  to.    But  this  by  the  wa^. 

I  return  to  the  story.  They  lived  two  years 
after  this  in  perfect  retirement,  and  had  no  more 
visits  from  the  savages.  They  had  indeed  an 
alarm  given  them  one  morning,  which  put  them 
into  a  great  consternation;  for  some  of  the 
Spaniards  being  out  early  one  morning  on  the 
west  side,  or  rather  the  end  of  the  island,  which, 
by  the  way  was  that  end  where  I  never  went,  for 
fear  of  being  discovered,  they  were  surprised  with 
seeing  above  twenty  canoes  of  Indians  just  com- 
ing on  shore. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  home,  in 
hurry  enough;  and  giving  the  alarm  to  their 
comrades,  they  kept  close  all  that  day  and  the 
next,  going  out  only  at  night,  to  make  observa- 
tion :  but  they  had  the  good  luck  to  be  mistaken ; 
for,  wherever  the  savages  went,  they  did  not 
land  at  that  time  on  the  island,  but  pursued  some 
other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broil  with  the  three 
Englishmen ;  one  of  which,  a  most  turbulent  fel- 
low, being  in  a  ra^  at  one  of  the  three  slaves, 
which  I  had  mentioned  they  had  taken,  because 
the  feUow  had  not  done  something  rignt  which 
he  bid  him  do,  and  seemed  a  little  imtractable  in 
his  showing  him,  drew  a  hatchet  out  of  a  frog- 
belt,  in  which  he  wore  it  by  his  side,  and  fell 
upon  the  poor  savage,  not  to  correct  hhn,  but  to 
kill  him.  One  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  by, 
seeing  him  give  the  fellow  a  barbarous  cut  with, 
the  hatchet  which  he  aimed  at  his  head,  but 
Btrack  into  his  shoulder,  so  that  he  thought  he 
had  cut  the  poor  creature's  arm  off,  ran  to  him, 
and  entreating  him  not  to  murder  the  poor  man. 
clapt  in  between  him  and  the  savage,  to  prevent 
the  mischief. 

The  fellow  being  enraged  the  more  at  this, 
struck  at  the  Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and 
swore  he  would  serve  him  as  he  intended  to 
serve  the  savaffe ;  which  the  Spaniard  perceiving, 
avoided  the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  (for  thev  were  all  working  in  the 
field  about  their  oom-lMid)  knocked  the  brute 
down.  Another  of  the  Englishmen  running  at 
the  same  time  to  help  his  comrade,  knocked  the 
Spaniard  down ;  and  then  two  Spaniards  more 
came  in  to  help  their  man.  and  a  third  English- 
man fell  in  upon  them.  They  had  none  of  them 
any  firearms^  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets 
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and  other  tools,  exoopt  thiB  third  Englishman; 
he  had  one  of  my  old  rusty  cutlaaws,  with  which 
he  made  at  the  two  last  Spaniarde.  and  wonnded 
them  both.  This  fray  set  the  whole  family  in 
an  imroan  and  more  help  coming  in,  they  toc^ 
the  three  Englishmen  prisoBess.  The  next  ques- 
tion wee,  what  should  be  done  with  them,  they 
had  been  so  oftsn  mutinous,  and  were  so  furious, 
so  desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  they  Icaew  not 
what  course  to  take  with  them ;  for  they  were 
misohievous  to  the  highest  degree,  and  valued 
not  what  hurt  they  did  to  any  man ;  so  that^  in 
shorty  it  was  not  safe  to  live  with  them. 

Thus  Spaniard,  who  was  goyemor,  told  them 
in  so  many  words,  thai  if  they  had  been  of  his 
own  oountoy.  he  would  have  hanged  them ;  for 
all  laws  and  all  govemoiB  weze  to  preserve 
society;  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the 
sode^  ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it;  but  as 
they  were  Rnglishmen,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
gensnnis  kindness  of  an  Bnglishman  that  they 
all  owed  tiieir  pareservatian  and  deliTeraaco,  he 
would  USB  them  with  all  possible  lenity,  and 
would  leave  them  to  the  juogment  of  the  other 
two  Englishmen,  who  were  their  countrymen. 

One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood  up, 
and  ssid,  they  desired  it  might  net  be  left  to 
them;  ^for,'  says  he,  *I  sm  sure  we  ought  to 
sentence  them  to  the  gallows ; '  and  with  that  he 
ATes  an  account  how  Will  Atkins,  one  of  the 
wree,  had  proposed  to  have  all  the  five  English- 
men join  togstner,  and  murder  all  the  Spaniards 
when  they  were  in  their  sleep* 

When  the  Spaniard  governor  heard  this,  he 
calls  to  Will  Atkins,  'How^eignior  Atkins, 
would  you  murder  us  all?  What  have  you  to 
say  to  that? '  That  hardened  villain  was  so  far 
from  denying  it^  that  he  said  it  was  true,  and, 
G— d  d — ^n  hmi,  if  they  would  not  do  it  still,  be- 
fore thev  had  done  with  them.  ^  Well,  bat  Seignior 
Atldns,'^  says  the  Spaniard,  *what  have  we  done 
to  yon,  that  you  would  kill  us?  And  what 
would  you  get  by  killing  us  ?  And  what  must 
we  do  to  prevent  ^ur  kiUing  us  ?  Must  we  kill 
you,  or  you  will  loll  us  ?  why  will  you  put  us 
to  tiie  necessity  of  thia  Seignior  Atkins  ? '  says 
the  Spaniai-d  very  calmly  and  smiling.  Seignior 
Atldns  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  Spaniard's 
making  a  jest  of  it,  iiiat  had  he  not  been  held  by 
three  men,  and  withal  had  no  weapon  with  him, 
it  was  thought  he  would  have  attempted  to  have 
killed  the  Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  all  the  com- 

l^ms  hair-brained  carriage  obliged  them  to 
consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
two  Englishmen  and  the  Spaniard  who  saved 
the  poor  savage,  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
should  hang  one  of  the  three,  for  an  example  to 
the  rest,  and  that,  particularly,  it  should  be  he 
that  haa  twice  attempted  to  commit  murder  Mrith 
liis  hatchet:  and  indeed  there  was  some  reason 
to  believe  he  had  done  it,  for  the  poor  savage 
was  in  such  a  miserable  condition  with  the  wound 
lie  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  he  oould  not 
live. 

But  the  governor  Spaniard  still  said  no,  it 
was  an  Englishman  that  had  saved  all  their  lives, 
and  he  would  never  consent  to  put  an  English- 
man to  death,  though  he  had  murdered  half  of 
them ;  nay,  he  said,  if  he  had  been  killed  him- 
self bj[  an  Englishman,  and  had  time  left  to 
speak^  it  should  be,  that  they  would  pardon  him. 

This  was  so  positivelv  insisted  on  by  the 
governor  Spaniard,  that  there  was  no  gainsaying 
it;  and  as  merciful  oounsels  are  most  apt  to  pre- 
vail where  they  are  so  earnestly  pressed,  so  uiey 
all  osme  into  it;  bat  then  it  was  to  be  considered 


what  should  be  done  to  keep  them  frcnn  doing 
the  mischief  they  designed ;  for  all  agreed,  gover- 
nor and  all,  that  means  were  to  be  used  for  pre- 
serving the  society  from  danger.  After  a  long 
debate,  it  was  agxeed,  first,  that  they  should  be 
disarmed,  and  not  permitted  to  have  eithsr  gun, 
or  nowden  or  shot,  or  sword,  or  any  weapon, 
and  shoula  be  turned  out  of  the  sodefy,  ana  left 
to  live  where  they  would,  and  how  ther^  would, 
by  themselves ;  Init  that  none  of  the  rest,  dther 
Spaniards  or  English,  should  converse  with 
tidem,  speak  with  them,  or  have  anything  to  do 
witti  them ;  that  they  should  be  f  orfcnd  to  come 
within  a  certain  disUmoe  of  the  place  where  the 
rert  dwelt;  and  that  if  they  oirered  to  eoannit 
any  disorder,  so  as  to  spoil,  bum,  kill,  or  destroy 
any  of  the  com,  plantings,  buildings,  fences,  or 
cattle  belonging  to  the  society,  they  shooid  die 
without  mercy,  and  they  would  shoot  them 
wherever  they  oould  find  them. 

The  governor,  a  man  of  great  hnmanlly,  mov- 
ing upon  the  sentence,  considered  a  litlje  upon 
it,  and  turning  to  the  two  honest  Englishmen, 
said,  ^Hold,  you  must  reflect,  that  it  will  be 
long  ere  they  can  raise  com  and  cattle  of  their 
own,  and  they  must  not  starve;  we  must  there- 
fore aUow  them  provisions; '  so  he  caused  to  be 
added,  that  they  should  have  a  proportion  of  com 
given  to  them  to  last  them  eight  months,  and 
for  seed  to  sow,  by  which  time  they  might  be 
supposed  to  raise  some  of  their  own ;  that  they 
should  have  six  milch  goats,  four  he-goats,  and 
six  kids  given  them,  as  well  for  present  subsist- 
ence, as  for  a  store;  and  that  tbey  should  have 
tools  given  them  for  their  work  in  the  fields, 
such  as  six  hatchets,  an  adze,  a  saw,  and  the  like : 
but  they  idiould  have  none  of  these  tools  or  pro- 
visions, unless  they  would  swear  solemnly  that 
they  would  not  hurt  or  injure  any  of  tiie  Sponiaids 
with  them,  or  of  their  feuow-Englishmen. 

Thus  they  dismissed  them  the  society,  and 
turned  them  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  They 
went  away  sullen  and  refractory,  as  neither  con- 
tent to  go  away  or  to  stay ;  but  as  there  was  no 
remedy,  they  went,  inretending  to  go  and  choose 
a  place  where  they  would  settle  themselves,  to 
plant  and  live  by  themselves;  and  some  pro- 
visions were  given  them,  but  no  weapons. 

About  four  or  five  days  after,  they  came  again 
for  some  victuals,  and  gave  the  governor  an 
account  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents,  and 
marked  themselves  out  a  habitatton  and  planta- 
tion :  and  it  was  a  very  convenient  place,  indeed, 
on  the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  N.B.,  much 
about  the  place  where  I  landed  in  my  firet  voyage 
when  I  was  driven  out  to  sea,  the  Lord  knows 
whither,  in  my  attempt  to  steer  round  the  island. 

Here  they  Imilt  themselves  two  handBome  huts, 
and  contrived  them,  in  a  manner,  like  my  fint 
habitation,  being  close  under  the  side  of  a  hill, 
having  some  trees  growing  already  on  three  sides 
of  it,  so  that  by  plimting  othera  it  would  be  very 
easily  covered  m>m  the  sight,  unless  nairowfy 
searched  for.  They  desired  some  dried  goats' 
skins  for  beds  and  covering,  which  were  given 
them;  and  upon  giving  their  words  that  they 
would  not  disturb  the  rest,  or  injure  any  of  their 
plantations^  they  gave  them  hatchets,  and  what 
other  tools  they  oould  spore ;  some  peas,  barley, 
and  rice,  for  sowing,  and.  in  a  word,  anything 
they  wanted,  but  arms  and  ammunition. 

They  lived  in  this  sepaxate  condition  about  six 
months,  snd  had  got  in  their  first  harvest,  though 
tiie  quantity  was  but  small,  the  parcel  of  land  they 
had  planted  being  but  little;  for  indeed,  having 
all  their  plantation  to  form,  they  had  a  great  deal 
of  work  upon  their  hands :  and  when  uiey  came 
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to  make  boards,  and  pots,  and  such  things,  they 
w«re  qnite  out  of  their  elemeoA,  «nd  could  xiudc» 
nothing  of  it ;  and  when  the  iminy  season  came 
on,  for  want  of  a  cave  in  the  earth,  they  oonld 
not  kaep  their  grain  dry,  and  it  was  in  great 
danger  of  spouing;  and  this  humbled  them 
much ;  so  they  came  and  begged  the  Spaniards 
to  help  them,  which  they  verv  readily  did,  and 
in  four  days  worked  a  gpraat  hole  in  the  side  of 
tho  hin  for  thom,  big  enough  to  secure  their  com 
and  other  things  from  the  rain ;  but  it  was  but  a 
poor  plaoe,  at  bBst,  compared  to  mine ;  and  espe- 
cially as  mine  was  then,  for  the  Spaniards  had 
greatly  enlarged  it^  and  made  sefveral  new  apart-, 
mantsinit 

Abont  thxee*onarteora  of  a  year  after  this  sepa- 
ration, a  new  nrolio  took  these  rogues,  which, 
together  with  the  former  YiUany  they  had  com- 
mitted, brought  mischief  enough  upon  them,  and 
had  -vcory  near  been  the  ruin  of  the  whole  colony. 
The  thne  new  associates  began,  it  seems,  to  be 
weary  of  the  laborious  life  they  led,  and  that 
without  hope  of  bettering  their  circumstances; 
and  a  whim  took  them,  tbAt  they  would  mi^  a 
voyage  to  the  continent  from  whence  the  savages 
came,  and  would  try  if  they  could  seise  upon 
some  prisoners  among  tho  natives  there,  and  bnng 
them  home,  so  tomakia  them  do  the  laborious  part 
of  the  work  for  them. 

The  project  was  not  so  prepoatarous,  if  they 
bad  gone  no  farther;  but  tnev  did  nothing,  and 
proposed  nothingj  but  had  either  mischief  m  the 
design,  or  mischief  in  the  event :  and  if  I  may 
give  my  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be  under  a  blast 
from  Heaven;  for  if  we  will  not  allow  a  visible 
curse  to  pursue  visible  crimes,  how  shall  we  re- 
oondle  the  events  of  thhigs  with  the  divine  jus- 
tice? It  was  certainly  an  apparent  vengeance 
on  their  crime  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  that  brought 
them  to  the  state  they  were  in ;  and  as  theyshowed 
not  the  least  remorse  for  the  crime,  but  added  new 
villanies  to  it,  such  as,  particularly,  the  piece  of 
monstrous  eruel^  of  wounding  a  poor  slave,  be- 
cause he  did  not,  or  pwhaps  could  not,  understand 
to  do  what  he  was  directed ;  and  to  wound  him 
in  sndi  a  manner,  as,  no  question,  made  him  a 
dapple  all  his  life ;  and  in  a  place  where  no  sur- 
geon or  medicine  could  be  had  for  his  cure ;  and 
what  was  still  worse,  the  murderous  intent,  or, 
to  do  justice  to  the  crbne,  the  intentional  mmder, 
for  such,  to  be  sore,  it  was,  as  was  afterwards 
the  formed  design  they  all  laid,  to  murder  the 
Spaniards  in  cold  blood,  and  in  their  sleep. 

But  I  leave  observing,  and  return  to  the  story. 
The  three  fellows  came  down  to  the  Spaniards 
one  morning,  and  in  very  humble  terms  desired 
to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  them ;  the  Spaniards 
very  rei^ly  heara  what  they  had  to  say,  which 
was  this.  That  they  were  tired  of  living  in  the 
manner  they  did ;  and  that  they  were  not  handy 
enough  to  make  the  necessaries  they  wanted,  and 
that  naving  no  help,  thc^  foimd  they  should  be 
starved:  but  if  the  Spaniards  would  give  them 
leave  to  take  one  of  the  canoes  which  they  came 
over  in.  and  give  them  arms  and  ammunition 
proportioned  for  their  defence,  they  would  go 
over  to  the  main  and  ssek  their  fortunes,  and  so 
deliver  them  from  the  trouble  of  supplying  them 
with  any  other  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of 
them,  but  yet  very  honestly  represented  to  them 
the  certain  destruction  they  were  running  into; 
told  them  they  had  suffered  such  hardships  upon 
that  very  spot,  that  they  could,  without  any  spirit 
of  prophecv,  teU  them,  that  they  would  be  starved, 
or  be  murdered,  and  bade  them  consider  of  it 

The  men  replied  audaoioiisly,  they  should  be 


starved  if  they  stayed  here,  for  they  could  not 
work,  and  would  not  work ;  and  they  could  but 
be  starved  abroad ;  and  if  they  were  murdered, 
there  was  an  end  of  them,  they  had  no  wives  or 
children  to  ery  after  them;  and  in  short,  in- 
sisted importunatehr  upon  their  demand,  declar- 
ing that  they  would  go^  whether  they  would  give 
them  any  aims  or  no. 

The  Spaniards  told  them,  with  neat  kindness, 
that  if  they  were  resolved  to  go,  tioey  should  not 

SHke  na]^  men,  and  be  in  no  condition  to  de- 
id  themselves;  and  that  though  they  could  ill 
spare  their  firearms,  having  not  enough  for 
themselves^  yet  they  would  let  them  have  two 
muskets,  a  putol,  and  a  cutlass,  and  each  man  a 
hatchet,  whidi  they  thought  was  sufficient  for 
them. 

In  a  word,  they  accepted  the  offer,  and  having 
baked  them  oread  enough  to  serve  them  amonth, 
and  given  them  as  much  goafs  flesh  as  they  could 
eat  while  it  was  sweet,  and  a  great  basket  full  of 
dried  ffrapes,  a  pot  full  of  fresh  water,  and  a 
young  kid  alive,  to  kill,  they  boldlv  set  out  in  a 
canoe  for  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  where  it  wa^  at 
least  40  ndles  broad. 

The  boat  was  indeed  a  large  one,  and  would 
very  well  have  carried  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
an^  therefore,  was  rather  too  big  for  them  to 
manage :  but  as  they  had  a  fair  breece,  and  the 
flood  tide  with  them,  they  did  well  enough. 
They  had  made  a  mast  of  a  long  pole,  and  a 
sail  pf  four  large  goat-skins  dried,  which  they 
had  sewed  or  laced  together;  and  away  they 
went  merrily  enough ;  the  Spaniards  called  after 
them,  Bfin  veyetfof  and  no  man  ever  thought  of 
seeing  them  any  more. 

The  Spaniaras  would  often  say  to  one  another, 
and  to  l^e  two  honest  Englishmen  who  roniained 
behind,  how  quietly  and  comfortably  they  lived 
now  these  three  turbulent  fellows  were  gone ;  as 
for  their  ever  coming  again,  that  was  the  re- 
motest thing  from  their  thoughts  that  could  be 
imagined;  when  behold,  after  two  and  twenty 
day?  absence,  one  of  the  Englishmen  being 
abroad  upon  his  planting  work,  sees  three  strange 
men  commg  towards  him  at  a  distance,  with  gprns 
npion  their  shoulders. 

Away  runs  the  Englishman,  as  if  he  waa 
bewitched,  comes  frighted  and  amazed  to  the 
governor  Spaniard,  and  tells  him  they  were  all 
undone,  for  there  were  strangers  landed  upon 
the  island,  he  could  not  tell  who.  The  Spaniard, 
pausing  a  while,  says  he  to  him,  *  How  do  you 
mean,  you  cannot  tell  who?  They  are  the 
savagML  to  be  sure.*  ^  No,  no,*  says  the  English- 
man, Hney  are  men  in  clothes,  with  arms.'  *Nay, 
then,'  says  the  Spaniard,  *why  are  you  con- 
cerned ?  If  they  are  not  savages,  they  must  be 
friends,  for  there  is  no  Christian  nation  upon 
earth  but  will  do  us  good  rather  than  harm.* 

While  they  were  debating  thus,  comes  the 
three  Englishmen,  and  standing  without  the 
wood,  wmch  was  new  plante^  hallooed  to 
them;  they  presently  knew  their  voices,  and 
so  all  the  wonder  of  mat  kind  ceased.  But  now 
the  admiration  was  turned  upon  another  ques- 
tion, viz.  What  could  be  the  matter,  and  what 
made  them  come  back  again  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  tiiey  brought  the  men 
in,  and  inquiring  where  they  llad  been,  and  what 
they  had  been  aoing,  they  gave  them  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  voyage  in  a  tew  words,  viz.  That 
they  reached  the  land  in  two  daya  or  something 
less,  but  finding  the  ]peo^e  alarmed  at  their  com- 
ing, and  preparing  with  dowb  and  arrows  to  fight 
them,  they  durst  not  go  onshore,  but  sailed  on  to 
the  northward  six  or  seven  hours,  till  they  came 
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to  a  grfiat  opening;,  by  which  thoy  perceived  that 
the  land  they  saw  from  our  ieliuia  was  not  the 
main,  Wt  an  island ;  that  entering  that  opening 
of  the  sea^  they  saw  another  island  on  the  right 
liand  nortn,  and  several  more  west;  andbemg 
resolved  to  land  somewhere,  they  pat  o vei:  to  one 
of  the  islands  which  lay  west,  and  went  boldly 
on  shore ;  that  they  found  Uie  people  very  oourte- 
ous  and  friendly  to  them,  and  that  they  g^ve  them 
several  roots  and  some  dried  fish,  and  appeared 
very  sociable;  and  the  women,  as  well  as  the 
men,  were  vexy  forward  to  supply  them  with 
anything  they  could  get  for  them  to  eat,  and 
brought  it  to  them  a  great  way  upon  their  heads. 

They  continued  here  four  days,  and  inquired 
as  well  as  thev  could  of  them  by  signs,  what 
nations  were  this  way  and  that  way ;  and  were 
told  of  several  fierce  and  terrible  people  that  lived 
almost  every  way,  who,  as  they  made  signs  to 
them,  used  to  eat  men.  But  as  for  themselves, 
they  said,  they  never  ate  men  or  women,  except 
only  such  as  they  took  in  the  wars,  and  then  they 
owned  that  they  made  a  great  feast,  and  ate  their 
prisoners. 

The  Englishmen  inquired  when  they  had  had 
a  feast  of  that  kind,  and  they  told  them  about 
two  moons  ago,  pointing  to  the  moon,  and  then 
to  two  fingers;  and  tut  their  great  king  had 
two  hundred  prisoners  now,  which  he  had  taken 
in  his  war ;  and  they  were  feedme  them  to  make 
them  fat  for  the  next  feast.  The  Englishmen 
seemed  mighty  desirous  of  seeing  those  prisoners, 
but  the  others  mistaking  them,  thought  they  were 
desirous  to  have  some  of  them  to  carry  away  for 
thoir  own  eating.  So  they  beckoned  to  them, 
pointing  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  then  to  the 
lising,  which  was  to  signify,  that  the  next  morn- 
ing at  suniising  they  would  bring  some  for  them; 
and  accordingly  the  next  morning  they  brought 
down  five  women  and  eleven  men,  and  (^ve  them 
to  the  Englishmen,  to  carry  with  them  on  their 
voyage,  just  as  we  would  bring  so  many  cows 
and  oxen  down  to  a  seaport  town  to  victual  a 
ship. 

As  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows  were 
at  home,  their  stomachs  turned  at  this  sight,  and 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do;  to  reiuse  the 
prisoners,  would  have  been  the  highest  affront 
to  the  savage  gentry  that  offered  them;  and  what 
to  do  with  them  they  knew  not  However,  upon 
some  debates,  they  resolved  to  accept  of  them, 
and  in  return  they  gave  the  savages  that  brought 
them  one  of  their  hatchets,  an  old  key,  a  ki]^e, 
and  six  or  seven  of  their  bullets,  which,  though 
they  did  not  understand,  they  seemed  extremely 
pleased  with :  and  then  tying  the  poor  creatures* 
hands  behind  them,  they  (the  people)  dragged 
the  poor  prisoners  into  the  boat  lor  our  men. 

The  Englishmen  were  obb'ged  to  come  away 
as  soon  as  they  had  them,  or  else  Uiey  that  gave 
them  this  noble  present  would  certainly  have  ex- 
pected that  they  should  have  gone  to  work  with 
them,  have  killed  two  or  three  of  them  the  next 
morning,  and  perhaps  have  invited  the  donors  to 
dinner. 

But  having  taken  their  leave  with  all  the  re- 
spects and  thanks  that  oould  weU  pass  between 
people,  where  on  either  side  they  understood  not 
one  word  they  oould  say,  they  put  off  with  their 
boat,  and  came  back  towards  the  first  island, 
where,  when  they  arrived,  they  set  eight  of  their 
prisoners  at  liberty,  there  being  too  many  of  them 
lor  their  occasion. 

In  their  voyage,  they  endeavoured  to  have 
some  communication  with  their  prisoners,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  make  them  understand  any- 
thing; nothing  they  could  say  to  them,  or  give 


them,  or  do  for  them,  but  was  looked  upon  as. 
gpofaig  to  murder  them.  They  first  of  all  unbound 
Siem,  but  the  poor  creatures  screamed  at  that, 
especially  the  women,  as  if  the^r  had  just  felt  the 
knife  at  their  throats ;  for  they  immediately  con- 
cluded they  were  unbound  on  purpoae  to  b» 
killed. 

If  thev  gave  them  anything  to  eat,  it  was  the 
same  thing ;  they  then  concluded  it  was  for  fear 
they  should  sink  in  flesh,  and  so  not  be  fat. 
enough  to  kill.  If  they  looked  at  one  ci  them, 
more  particularly,  the  party  presently  concluded 
it  was  to  see  whether  he  or  she  was  attest,  and 
fittest  to  kill  Nay,  after  they  had  brought  them 
quite  over,  and  begun  to  use  them  kindly,  and 
treat  them  well,  stul  they  expected  every  day  to 
make  a  dinner  or  supper  for  their  new  masters. 

When  the  three  wanderers  had  given  this  un- 
accountable histoiT  or  journal  of  thair  voya^ 
the  Spaniard  asked  them,  where  their  new  family 
was  ?  and  being  told  that  they  had  brought  them 
on  shore,  and  put  them  into  one  of  their  huts,  and 
were  come  up  to  beg  some  victuals  for  them,  thay 
(the  Spaniards)  and  the  other  two  Englishmen, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  colony,  resolved  to  go 
all  down  to  the  place  and  see  them,  and  did  to, 
and  Friday's  father  with  them. 
'  When  they  came  into  the  hut,  there  they  sat 
all  bound ;  ^r  when  they  had  brought  them  on 
shore,  ihej  bound  their  hands,  that  they  might 
not  take  ue  boat  and  make  their  escape.  There, 
I  say,  they  sat,  all  of  them  stark  naxed.  First, 
there  were  three  men,  lusty,  comely  fellows,  well- 
shaped,  straight  and  fair  limbs,  about  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age;  and  five  women,  whereof 
two  might  be  from  thirty  to  forty,  two  more  not 
above  four  or  five  and  twenty,  and  the  fifth,  a 
tall  comely  maiden,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
The  women  were  well-favoured,  agreeable  per- 
sons, both  in  shape  and  features,  only  tawny,  and 
two  of  them,  had  they  been  perfect  white,  would 
have  passed  for  very  handsome  women  even  in 
London  itself,  having  pleasant  agreeable  counte- 
nances, and  of  a  very  modest  behaviour;  espe- 
.  cially  when  they  came  af terwai*ds  to  be  clothed 
and  dressed,  as  they  called  it,  though  the  dress 
was  very  indifferent,  it  must  be  confessed;  of 
which  hereafter. 

The  sight,  you  may  be  sure,  was  something 
uncouth  to  our  Spaniards,  who  were  (to  givo 
them  a  just  character)  men  of  the  best  behaviour, 
of  the  most  calm,  sedate  tempers,  and  perfect 
good  humour,  that  ever  I  met  with,  and,  m  par- 
ticular, of  the  most  modesty,  as  will  presently 
appear:  I  say,  the  sight  was  very  unoouth,  to 
see  three  naked  men  and  five  naked  women,  all 
together  bound,  and  in  the  most  miserable  cir- 
cumstances that  human  nature  could  be  supposed 
to  be,  viz.  to  be  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
dragged  out,  and  have  their  brains  knocked  out, 
and  then  to  be  eaten  up  like  a  calf  that  is  killed 
for  a  dainty. 

The  first  thing  they  did,  was  to  cause  the  old 
Indian,  Friday's  father,  to  go  in  and  see  first,  if 
he  knew  any  of  them,  and  then  if  he  understood 
any  of  their  speech.  As  soon  as  the  old  man 
came  in,  he  looked  seriously  at  them,  but  knew 
none  of  them;  neither  oould  any  of  them  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  or  a  sign  he  could  make^ 
except  one  of  the  women. 

However,  this  was  enough  to  answer  Uie  end, 
which  was  to  satisfy  thorn  that  the  men  into 
whose  hands  they  were  fallen,  were  Christians; 
that  they  abhorred  eating  of  men  or  women,  and 
that  they  might  be  sure  they  would  not  be  killed. 
As  soon  as  they  were  assured  of  this,  they  dis- 
covered such  joy,  and  by  such  awkward,  and 
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several  ways,  as  is  hard  to  describe ;  for  it  seems 
they  were  of  several  nations. 

Cf  he  woman,  who  was  their  interpreter,  was 
l>!d  in  the  next  place  to  ask  them,  if  they  were 
willing  to  be  servants,  and  to  work  for  the 
men  who  had  brought  them  away,  to  save  their 
lives;  at  which  they  all  fell  a  dancing ;  and  pre- 
sentiy  one  fell  to  taking  up  this,  and  another  that, 
or  anything  that  lay  next,  to  carry  on  their 
shoulders,  to  intimate  that  they  were  willing 
to  work. 

The  governor,  who  found  that  the  having 
women  among  them  would  presently  be  attended 
with  some  inconvenience,  and  might  occasion 
some  strife,  and  perhaps  blood,  asked  the  three 
men  what  they  intended  to  do  with  these  women, 
and  how  they  intended  to  use  them ;  whether  as 
servants  or  as  women.  One  of  the  Englishmen 
answered  very  boldly  and  readily,  that  they 
would  use  them  as  both.  To  whidi  the  gover- 
nor said,  I  am  not  going  to  restrain  you  from  it, 
you  are  your  own  masters  as  to  that :  but  this  I 
think  is  but  just,  for  avoiding  disorders  and  quar- 
rels among  you,  and  I  desire  it  of  you  for  that 
reason  only,  viz.  that  vou  will  all  engage,  that  if 
any  of  you  take  any  of  these  women,  as  a  woman 
or  wife,  that  he  shaJl  take  but  one ;  and  that  hav- 
ing taken  one,  none  else  shall  touch  her;  for 
though  we  cannot  marry  any  one  of  you,  yet  it 
is  but  reasonable  that  while  you  stajjr  here,  the 
woman  any  of  you  takes  should  be  maintained  by 
the  man  that  takes  her,  and  should  be  his  wife ; 
I  mean,  says  he,  while  he  continues  here,  and 
that  none  else  shall  have  anything  to  do  with 
her.  All  this  appeared  so  Just,  that  every  one 
agreed  to  it  without  any  difficulty. 

Then  the  Englishmen  asked  the  Spaniards  if 
they  designed  to  take  any  of  them  ?  But  every 
one  of  them  answered^  No:  some  of  them  said 
they  had  wives  in  Spam,  and  the  others  did  not 
like  women  that  were  not  Christians;  and  all 
together  ded&red  that  they  would  not  touch  one 
of  them ;  which  was  an  instance  of  such  virtue 
as  I  have  not  met  with  in  all  my  travels.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  be  short,  the  five  Englishmen  took 
them  every  one  a  wife,  that  is  to  say,  a  temporary 
wife;  and  so  they  set  up  a' new  form  of  hving ; 
for  the  Spaniards  and  Friday's  father  lived  in  my 
old  habitation,  which  they  had  enlarged  exceed- 
ingly within.  The  three  servants  which  were 
taken  in  tiie  late  battle  of  the  sava^  lived  with 
them;  and  these  carried  on  the  main  part  of  tho 
colony,  supplied  all  the  rest  with  food,  and  as- 
sisted them  in  anything  as  they  could,  or  as  they 
found  necessity  required. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  story  was,  how  live  such 
refractory,  ill-matched  fellows  should  agree  about 
these  women,  and  that  two  of  them  should  not 
pitch  upon  tne  same  woman^  especially  seeing 
two  or  three  of  them  were,  without  comparison, 
more  agreeable  than  the  other :  but  they  took  a 
good  way  enough  to  prevent  quarrelling  among 
themselves;  for  they  set  the  five  women  by  them- 
f^elves  in  one  of  their  huts,  and  they  went  all  into 
the  other  hut,  and  drew  lots  among  them,  who 
should  choose  first. 

He  that  drew  to  choose  first,  went  away  by 
himself  to  the  hut  where  the  poor  naked  crea- 
tures were,  and  fetched  out  her  ne  chose ;  and  it 
was  wortti  observing,  that  he  that  chose  first 
took  her  that  was  reckoned  the  homeliest  and 
the  oldest  of  the  five,  which  made  mirth  enough 
among  the  rest ;  and  even  the  Spaniards  laughed 
at  it :  but  the  fellow  considered  better  than  any 
of  them,  that  it  was  application  and  business  they 
were  to  expect  assistance  in,  as  much  as  anything 
else ;  and  she  proved  the  best  wife  of  all  the  parcel. 


When  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  set  in 
a  row  thus,  and  fetched  out  one  by  one,  the  ter- 
rors of  their  condition  returned  upon  them  again, 
and  they  firmly  believdd  that  they  were  now 

going  to  be  devoured;  accordingly,  when  the Eng- 
sh  sailor  came  in  and  fetched  out  one  of  them, ' 
the  rest  set  up  a  most  lamentable  cry,  and  hung 
about  her,  and  took  their  leave  of  her  witli  such 
agonies  and  such  affection,  as  would  have  grieved 
the  hardest  heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Englishmen  to  satisfy  them,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  immediately  murdered,  till 
they  fetched  the  old  man,  Friday's  father,  who 
immediately  let  them  know  that  the  five  men, 
who  had  fetched  them  out  one  by  one,  had  chosen 
them  for  their  wives. 

When  they  had  done,  and  the  fright  the  women 
were  in  was  a  little  over,  the  men  went  to  work, 
and  the  Spaniards  came  and  helped  them ;  and 
in  a  few  hours  they  hod  built  them  every  one 
a  new  hut  or  tent  for  their  lodging  apart;  for 
those  they  had  already  were  crowded  with  their 
tools,  household  stuff,  and  provisions.  The  three 
wicked  ones  had  pitched  farthest  off,  and  the 
two  honest  ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  island,  so  that  they  continued  sepa- 
rated as  before.  And  thus  my  island  was  peopled 
in  three  places ;  and,  as  I  might  say,  three  towns 
were  begun  to  be  planted. 

And  here  it  is  very  well  worth  observing,  that 
as  it  often  happens  m  the  world  (what  the  wise 
ends  of  God's  providence  are  in  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  things,  1  cannot  say)  the  two  honest  fel- 
lows had  the  two  worst  wives,  and  the  three 
reprobates,  that  were  scarce  worth  hanging,  that 
were  fit  for  nothing,  and  neither  seemed  bom  to 
do  themselves  good,  or  any  one  else,  had  three 
clever,  diligent,  careful,  and  ingenious  wives; 
not  that  the  two  first  were  ill  wives  as  to  their 
tem^r  or  humour;  for  all  the  five  were  most 
wilhng,  quiet^  passive,  and  subjected  creatures, 
rather  like  slaves  than  wives ;  but  my  meaning 
is,  they  wore  not  alike  capable,  ingenious,  or 
industrious,  or  alike  cleanly  and  neat. 

Another  observation  I  must  make,  to  the  honour 
of  a  diligent  application  on  one  hand,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  a  slothful,  negligent,  idle  temper,  on 
the  other,  that  when  I  came  to  the  place,  and 
viewed  the  several  improvements,  plantings,  and 
management  of  the  several  little  colonies,  the  two 
men  had  so  for  outgone  the  three,  that  there  was 
no  comparison.  They  had  indeed  both  of  them 
as  much  ground  laid  out  for  com  as  they  wanted; 
and  the  reason  was,  because,  according  to  my 
rule,  nature  dictated  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
sow  more  com  than  they  wanted ;  but  tl;e  diffeiv 
ence  of  tiie  cultivation,  of  the  planting,  of  the 
fences,  and,  indeed,  of  everything  else,  was  easy 
to  be  seen  at  first  view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees 
planted  about  their  huts,  so  that  when  you  came 
to  the  place,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wood, 
and  though  they  had  twice  had  their  plantation 
demolished,  once  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
once  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place, 
yet  they  had  restored  all  again,  and  ever^hing 
was  thriving  and  flourislung  about  them;  they 
had  grapes  planted  in  order,  and  managed  like  % 
vineyard,  though  they  had  themselves  never  seen 
anything  of  that  kind ;  and  by  their  good  ordei> 
ing  their  vines,  their  grapes  were  as  good  again 
as  any  of  the  others.  They  had  also  found 
themselves  out  a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  woods,  where,  though  there  was  not  % 
natural  cave,  as  I  had  founc^  yet  they  made  one 
with  incessant  labour  of  their  hands,  and  where^ 
when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened,  they 
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secured  their  wives  and  cbildreii,  so  as  they 
could  never  be  found;  they  having  by  sticking 
innumerable  stakes  and  poles  of  the  wood,  which, 
as  I  said,  grew  so  easily,  made  the  wood  unpass- 
able,  except  in  eome  places,  where  they  climbed 
up  to  get  over  the  outside  part,  and  then  went  on 
by  ways  of  their  own  leaving. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  as  I  justly  call  them, 
though  they  were  much  civilised  by  their  new 
settlement,  compared  to  what  they  were  before, 
and  were  not  so  quarrelsome,  having  not  the 
same  opportunitv;  yet  one  of  the  certain  com- 
panions of  a  profligate  mind  never  left  them,  and 
that  was  their  idleness.  It  is  true,  they  planted 
com,  and  made  feuces;  but  Solomon's  words 
were  never  better  verified  than  in  them,  *I  went 
by  the  vineyard  of  the  slothful,  and  it  was  all 
overgrown  with  thorns ; '  for  when  the  Spaniards 
came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could  not  see  it  in 
some  places  for  weeds.  The  hedge  had  several 
gaps  in  it,  where  the  wild  goats  had  gotten  in  and 
eaten  up  the  com ;  perhaps,  here  and  there,  a  dead 
bush  was  crammea  in,  to  stop  them  out  for  the 
present,  but  it  was  only  shutting  the  stable-door 
after  the  steed  was  stolen.  Whereas,  when  they 
looked  on  the  colony  of  the  other  two,  there  was 
the  verr  face  of  industry  and  sncoeas  upon  all 
they  did ;  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  all 
their  com,  or  a  gap  in  any  of  their  hedges:  and 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  verifled  Solomon's  words 
in  another  place,  that  Hhe  diligent  hand  maketh 
rich; *  for  everything  grew  and  thrived,  and  they 
had  plentv  within  and  without;  they  had  more 
tame  cattle  than  the  other,  more  utensils  and 
necessaries  wltliin  doors,  and  yet  more  pleasure 
and  diversion  too. 

It  is  true,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very 
handy  and  cleanlv  within  dom^  and  having 
leamed  the  English  ways  of  dressing  and  cook- 
ing from  one  of  the  other  Englishmen,  who,  as  I 
said,  was  cook's  mate  on  board  the  ship,  they 
dressed  their  husbands'  victuals  very  nicely  and 
well ;  whereas  the  other  could  not  be  brought  to 
understand  it ;  but  then  the  husband,  who,  as  I 
say,  had  been  cook*s  mate,  did  it  himself.  But  as 
for  the  husbands  of  the  three  wives,  they  loitered 
about,  fetched  turtles*  e^gs,  and  caught  fish  and 
birds :  in  a  word,  anvthing  but  labour,  and  they 
fared  accordingly.  The  diligent  lived  well  and 
oomfoilably,  and  the  slothxul  lived  hard  and 
beggarly;  and  so  I  believe^  generally  speaking, 
it  IS  all  over  the  world. 

But  I  now  come  to  a  scene  different  from  all 
that  had  happened  before,  either  to  them  or  to 
me ;  aud  the  original  of  the  story  was  this. 

Early  one  morning  there  came  on  shore  five  or 
six  canoes  of  Indians  or  savages,  call  them  which 
you  please ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  dodbt  they 
came  upon  the  old  errand  of  feeding  upon  their 
slaves :  but  that  part  was  now  so  famihar  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  our  men  too,  that  they  did  not 
concern  themselves  about  it,  as  I  did ;  but  having 
been  made  sensible,  by  their  exporienoo,  that  their 
only  business  was  to  lie  concealed,  and  that  if 
they  were  not  seen  by  any  of  the  savages,  they 
would  go  ofF  again  quietly  when  their  business 
was  done,  having  as  yet  not  the  least  notion  of  there 
being  any  inhabitants  in  the  island;  I  say,  having 
been  made  sensible  of  this,  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  ^ve  notice  to  all  the  three  plantations,  to 
keep  within  doors,  and  not  show  themselves, 
only  placing  a  scout  in  a  proper  place,  to  give 
notice  when  the  boats  went  to  sea  again. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  yery  right;  but  a 
disaster  spdled  all  these  measures,  and  made  it 
known  among  the  savages  that  there  were  in- 
habitants there,  which  was,  in  the  end,  the  deso- 


lation of  almost  the  whole  colony.  After  the 
canoes  with  the  savages  wen  gone  c^,  the 
Spaniards  peeped  abroad  again,  and  sonie  of  thevn 
had  the  ciuiosity  to  go  to  the  place  vdiero  they 
had  been,  to  see  what  they  had  been  doing:  here, 
to  their  great  sur]prise,  they  found  three  savages 
left  behind,  and  lying  fast  asleep  upon  the  groond; 
it  was  supposed  they  had  eilSier  oeen  so  gorged 
with  their  inhuman  feast,  that,  like  boasts,  they 
were  asleep,  and  Would  not  stir  when  I3ie  others 
went,  or  they  were  wandered  into  the  wood^  and 
did  not  come  back  in  time  to  be  taken  in. 

The  Spaniards  were  greatly  surprised  $iL  this 
right,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
Spaniard  governor,  as  it  happened,  was  with 
them,  and  his  advice  was  asked,  bat  he  professed 
he  knew  not  what  to  do ;  as  f  of  slaves,  they  had 
enough  already;  and  as  to  killing  them,  they 
were  none  of  them  inclined  to  that  The  Spaniaitl 
governor  told  mcL  they  could  not  think  of  shed- 
ding innocent  blood,  for  as  to  them,  tiie  poor 
creatures  had  done  them  no  wrong,  invaded  nona 
of  their  property,  and  they  thongnt  they  had  no 
just  quarrel  against  them,  to  take  away  their  livesL 

And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  these  Spaniards, 
observe,  that  let  the  accounts  of  Spanish  omolty 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  be  What  they  will,  I  never 
met  with  seventeen  men  of  any  nation  whatso- 
ever, in  any  foreign  country,  who  were  so  nni- 
versally  modest,  temperate,  virtuous,  so  very  good- 
humoured,  and  so  courteous  as  these  Spaniards ; 
and  as  to  cruelty,  they  had  nothing  of  ft  in  their 
very  nature,  no  inhumanity,  no  barbarity,  no  out- 
rageous passions,  and  yet  all  of  them  men  of  great 
courage  and  spirit 

Thoir  temper  and  calmness  had  appeared  in 
their  bearing  the  insuiferable  usage  of  the  three 
Englishmen;  and  their  justice  and  humani^  ap- 
peared now  in  the  oase  of  the  savages,  as  above. 
After  some  consultation,  they  resolved  upon  this.    | 
that  they  would  lie  still  a  while  longer,  tilL  if   1 
possible,  these  three  men  might  be  gone;    out 
then  the  governor  Spaniard  recollected,  that  the  ^ 
three  savages  had  no  boat,  and  that  if  they  were 
left  to  rove  about  the  island,  they  would  certainly 
discover  that  there  were  inhabitants  in  it,  and  so- 
they  should  be  undone  that  way. 

Upon  this,  they  went  back  again,  and  there  lay 
the  fellows  fast  asleep  still ;  so  they  resolved  to 
waken  them,  and  take  them  prisonen.  and  they 
did  so.  The  poor  fellows  were  strangely  frighted 
when  they  were  seized  upon  and  bound,  and 
afraid,  like  the  women,  that  they  should  \» 
murdered  and  eaten;  for  it  seems  those  people 
think  all  the  world  does  as  they  do,  eating  men'a 
flesh ;  but  they  wore  soon  made  easy  as  to  tbat^ 
and  away  they  carried  them. 

It  was  very  happy  to  them  that  they  did  not 
carry  them  home  to  their  castle,  I  mean  to  my 
palace  under  the  hill ;  but  they  carried  them  fir^ 
to  the  bower,  where  was  the  chief  of  their  country 
work,  such  as  the  keeping  the  goats,  the  planting 
the  com,  Ac,  and  afterwards  they  carried  them 
to  the  habitation  of  the  two  Englishmen. 

Here  they  wore  set  to  work  though  it  was  not 
much  they  had  for  them  to  do ;  and  whether  it 
was  by  negligence  in  guarding  them,  or  that  they 
thought  tlie  fellows  could  not  mend  themselves, 
I  know  not,  but  one  of  them  ran  away,  and  taking 
into  the  woods,  thoy  could  never  near  of  him 
more. 

They  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  g^t  liome 
again  soon  after,  in  some  other  boats  or  canoes  of 
savages  who  came  on  shore  three  or  four  weeks 
afterwards,  and  who,  carrying  on  their  ravels  as 
usual,  went  oif  again  in  two  days*  time.  This 
thought  terrified  them  exceedingly;  for  they  oon* 
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eludad.  and  that  not  withont  good  cause  indeed, 
tbat  s  this  fellow  oame  home  safe  among  his 
oonmdaa,  he  iroald  oartaialy  give  tiiem  an  ae- 
connt  that  there  weoa  people  in  the  island,  as  also 
how  few  and  weak  tibey  were;  for  this  savajge,  as 
I  observed  beloie,  had  nevvr  bsen  toid,  andit  was 
very  happy  he  had  not,  how  many  there  were,  or 
where  they  Ixved-;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  or  heard 
the  iire  of  any  of  their  guns,  mnch  leas  had  thev 
shown  him  say  of  their  other  retired  piaoes;  sneh 
as  the  cave  in  the  vnUey,  or  the  new  retreat 
which  the  two  Englishmen  had  made,  and  Ote 
like. 

The  first  testimony  they  had  thai  this  fellow 
had  given  intelligsnoe  of  them,  was,  that  about 
two  months  after  this,  six  canoes  of  savages,  with 
abont  seven,  eight,  or  ten  men  in  a  eanoe,  came 
rowing  along  the  north  side  of  the  iMand,  where 
the V  never  lued  to  come  before,  and  landed  about 
an  hour  after  sunrise,  at  a  convenient  plaoe,  abont 
a  mile  from  tha  habitation  of  the  two  English- 
men, where  this  escaped  man  had  been  kept  As 
the  Spaniard  governor  said,  had  they  been  all 
there,  the  damage  would  not  have  been  so  mudi, 
for  not  a  man  of  them  would  have  escaped ;  but 
the  case  differed  now  very  much,  for  two  men  to 
fifty  was  too  much  odds.  The  two  men  had  the 
happiness  to  discover  them  about  a  league  off,  so 
that  it  was  above  an  hour  before  they  landed,  and 
as  they  landed  a  mile  from  their  huts,  it  was  some 
time  mfore  they  could  come  at  them.  Now  having 
great  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  betrayed, 
the  first  thing  they  did,  was  to  bind  the  two  slaves 
which  were  left,  and  cause  two  of  the  three  men 
whom  they  brought  with  the  women,  who  it 
seems  pro^^  very  faithful  to  them,  to  lead  them, 
with  their  two  wives,  and  whatever  they  could 
carry  away  with  them,  to  their  retired  places  in 
the  woods,  which  I  have  spoken  of  above,  and 
there  to  bind  the  two  fellows  hand  and  foot  till 
they  heard  further. 

In  the  next  place,  seeing  the  savages  wars  all 
eome  on  shore,  sad  that  they  had  bent  their 
eourse  directly  that  way,  they  opened  the  fences 
where  their  milch  goats  were  kept,  and  drove 
them  oU  ontb  leaving  their  goats  to  straggle  in 
the  woods,  whither  they  pleased,  that  the  savages 
might  think  they  were  all  bred  wild;  but  the 
rogue  who  came  with  them  was  too  cunning  for 
that,  and  gave  them  an  aoeount  of  it  all ;  for  they 
wont  directly  to  the  place. 

When  the  two  pomr  frighted  men  had  secured 
their  wives  and  goods,  they  sent  the  other  slave 
thoy  had  of  tlie  uureo  who  came  with  the  women, 
and  who  was  at  their  plaoe  bv  accident,  away  to 
the  Spaniards,  with  aU  speed,  to  give  them  the 
alarm,  and  desire  speedy  help ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  took  thenr  arms,  and  what  ammunition 
liiey  had,  and  retreated  towards  the  place  in  the 
wood,  where  their  %7ive8  were  sent,  keeping  at  a 
distance,  yet  so  that  they  might  see,  if  possible, 
which  way  the  savages  took. 

Thev  had  not  gone  far,  but  that,  from  a  rising 
ground,  they  could  see  the  little  army  of  their 
enemies  come  on  directly  to  their  habitation,  and 
in  a  moment  more,  could  see  all  their  huts  and 
household  stuff  flaming  up  together,  to  their  great 
grief  and  mortification ;  for  they  had  a  very  great 
loss,  to  them  in-etrievable,  at  least  for  some  time. 
They  kept  their  station  for  a  while,  till  they  found 
the  savages,  like  wild  beasts,  spread  themselves 
all  over  the  place,  rummaging  every  way  and 
every  place  they  oould  think  of,  in  search  for 
prey,  and  in  partienlar  for  the  people^  of  whom  it 
now  plainly  appeared  they  had  intelligence. 

The  two  ^glishmen  seeing  this,  thinking 
themselves  not  secure  where  they  stood,  because 


as  it  was  likely  some  of  the  wild  people  might 
come  that  way.  so  they  might  come  too  many 
togedier,  thougbt  it  proper  to  make  another  r^ 
treat  abont  half  a  mile  farther,  believing,  as  it 
afterwards  happened,  that  the  farther  they  strolled, 
the  fewer  would  be  together. 

The  next  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a  very 
thick-grown  part  of  the  woods,  and  where  an  old 
trunk  of  a  tree  stood,  which  was  hollow  and 
vastly  large;  and  in  this  tree  they  both  to<^  their 
stanmng,  resolving  to  see  there  what  might  offer. 

They  had  not  stood  there  long,  but  two  of  the 
savages  appeared  running  directly  that  way,  as 
if  they  already  had  notice  where  tuey  stood,  and 
were  coming  up  to  attack  them;  and  a  little  way 
f ardier,  they  espied  three  more  coming  after  them, 
and  five  more  bevond  them,  all  coming  the  same 
way;  besides  wnioh,  they  saw  seven  or  eight 
more  at  a  distance,  running  another  way ;  for  in 
a  word,  they  ran  every  way  like  sportsmen  boat- 
ing for  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  in  groat  perplexity, 
whether  they  should  stand  up  and  iceep  their 
posture,  or  fly:  but  after  a  very  short  debate  with 
themselves,  they  considered,  that  if  the  savages 
ranged  the  oountrv  thus  before  help  came,  they 
might  perhaps  find  out  l^eir  retreat  m  the  woods, 
than  all  woiud  be  lost ;  so  they  resolved  to  stand 
them  <3iere :  and  if  they  were  too  many  to  deal 
with,  then  they  would  get  up  to  the  Vap  of  the 
tree,  from  whence  they  doubted  not  to  defend 
themselves,  fire  excepted,  as  long  as  their  ammu- 
nition lasted,  though  all  the  savages  that  were 
landed,  which  was  near  fifty,  were  to  attack  ihem. 

Haying  reecdved  upon  this,  they  next  considered 
whether  they  should  fire  at  the  first  two,  or  wait 
for  the  three,  and  so  take  the  middle  party,  by 
which  the  two  and  the  five  that  followed  would 
be  separated;  and  they  resolved  to  let  tlie  first 
two  pass  by,  unless  they  should  spy  them  in  the 
tree,  and  come  to  attadc  them.  The  ibwt  two 
savages  also  confirmed  them  in  this  regulation, 
by  turning  a  little  from  them  towards  another 
part  of  the  wood ;  but  the  three,  and  the  five  aitor 
them,  came  forwards  directly  to  the  tree^  as  if 
they  had  known  the  Englishmen  were  there. 

Seeing  them  ccsne  so  straight  towaid  them, 
they  resolved  to  taksb  them  in  a  line,  as  they 
came ;  and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  but  one  at  a 
time,  perhaps  the  first  shot  might  hit  them  all 
three.  To  which  purpose,  the  man  who  was  to 
fire  put  three  or  four  small  bulleto  into  his  piece, 
and  having  a  fair  loophole,  as  it  were,  from  a 
broken  hole  in  the  tree,  he  took  a  sure  aiim,  with* 
out  beinp^  seen,  waiting  till  they  were  within 
about  thirty  yards  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  Could 
not  miss. 

Whils  they  were  thus  waiting,  and  the  savages 
came  on,  they  plainly  saw  that  one  of  the  three 
was  the  runaway  savage  that  had  escaped  from 
them,  and  they  both  knew  him  distinctly,  and 
resolved  that,  if  possible,  he  should  not  escape, 
though  they  should  both  fire ;  so  the  other  stood 
ready  with  his  piece,  that  if  he  did  not  drop  at 
the  first  shot,  he  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second. 

But  the  first  was  too  good  a  marksman  to  mi88 
his  aim ;  for  as  the  savages  kept  near  one  another, 
a  little  behind,  in  a  lino,  he  fired,  and  hit  two  of 
them  directly:  the  foremost  was  killed  outright, 
being  shot  in  the  head :  the  second,  which  was 
the  runaway  Indian,  was  shot  through  tiie  body, 
and  fell,  but  was  not  quite  dead :  and  the  third 
had  a  little  scrateh  in  the  shoulder,  perhaps  1^  the 
same  ball  that  went  through  the  body  of  the 
second,  and  being  dreadfully  frighted)  though 
not  so  much  hurt,  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
screaming  and  yelling  in  a  hideous  manner. 
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The  Aye  that  were  behind,  more  frighted  with 
the  noise  than  sensible  of  the  danger,  stood  still 
at  first;  for  the  woods  made  the  sound  a  thou- 
sand times  bigger  than  it  really  was,  the  echoes 
rattling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  the  fowls 
rising  from  all  parts,  screaming,  and  making 
every  sort  a  different  kind  of  noise,  according  to 
their  kind,  just  as  it  was  when  I  fired  the  first 
gun  that  perhaps  was  ever  shot  off  in  that  place 
since  it  was  an  island. 

However,  all  being  silent  again,  and  they  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  was,  came  on  uncon- 
cerned, till  they  came  to  the  place  where  their 
companions  lay  in  a  condition  miserable  enough: 
and  here  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,  not  sensible 
that  thev  were  within  reach  of  the  same  mischief, 
stood  all  of  a  huddle  over  the  wounded  man, 
talking,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  inquiring  of 
him  how  he  came  to  be  hurt;  and  who,  it  is  very 
rational  to  believe,  told  them,  that  a  flash  of  fire 
first,  and  immediately  after  that,  thunder  from 
their  gods,  had  killed  two  and  wounded  him: 
this,  I  say,  is  rational;  for  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  as  they  saw  no  man  near  them, 
so  they  had  never  heard  a  gun  in  all  their  lives, 
or  so  much  as  heard  of  a  g^un ;  neither  knew  they 
anything  of  killing  or  wounding  at  a  distance, 
with  fire  and  bullets ;  if  they  had,  one  might 
reasonably  believe,  they  would  not  have  stood  so 
unconcerned  in  viewing  the  fate  of  their  fellows, 
without  some  apprehension  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed  to  me, 
it  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  to  kill  so  many  poor 
creatures,  who  at  the  same  time  had  no  notion  of 
their  daxiger;  yet  having  them  all  thus  in  their 
power,  and  the  first  having  loaded  his  piece  again, 
resolved  to  let  fiy  both  together  among  them ;  and 
singling  out,  by  sgreement,  which  to  aim  at,  they 
shot  together,  andkilled,  or  very  much  woiuded 
four  of  them;  the  fifth  frighted  even  to  death, 
though  not  hurt,  fell  with  the  rest:  so  that  our 
men,  seeing  them  all  fall  together,  thought  they 
had  killed  them  aU. 

The  belief  that  the  savages  were  all  killed, 
made  our  two  men  come  bolaly  out  from  the  tree 
before  they  had  charged  their  g^uns,  which  was  a 
wrong  Bt^ ;  and  thoy  were  under  some  surprise 
when  they  came  to  the  place,  and  found  no  less 
than  four  of  the  men  ahve,  and  of  them  two  very 
litUe  hurt,  and  one  not  at  all;  this  obliged  them 
to  fall  upon  them  with  the  stocks  of  Uieir  mus- 
kets; and  first  they  made  sure  of  the  runaway 
savage,  that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief and  of  another  that  was  hurt  in  his  knee, 
and  put  ihem  out  of  their  pain;  then  the  man 
that  was  not  hurt  at  all,  came  and  kneeled  down 
to  them,  with  his  two  hands  held  up,  and  made 
piteous  moans  to  them,  by  gestures  and  sig^ns, 
for  his  life ;  but  could  not  say  one  word  to  them 
that  they  could  undersfamd. 

However,  they  signed  to  him  to  sit  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  thereby ;  and  one  of  the  English- 
men, with  a  piece  of  rope  twine  which  he  had, 
by  fgtetX  chance,  in  his  pocket,  tied  his  two  feet 
fast  together,  and  his  two  hands  behind  him, 
and  there  they  left  him ;  and  with  what  speed 
they  could  made  after  the  other  two,  which  were 
gone  before,  fearing  they,  or  any  more  of  them, 
would  find  the  wav  to  their  covered  place  in  the 
woods,  where  their  wives,  and  the  few  goods 
they  had  left,  \B,y,  They  came  once  in  sight  of 
the  two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance;  how- 
ever, they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  cross 
over  a  vuley  towards  the  sea,  the  quite  contrail 
way  from  that  which  led  to  their  retreat,  which 
thfi^  were  afraid  of;  and  being  satisfied  with 
that,  they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left 


their  prisoner,  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  deli- 
vered oy  his  comrades ;  for  he  was  gone,  and  the 
two  pieces  of  rope-yam,  with  which  thi^  bound 
him,  lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  concern  as  before, 
not  knowing  what  course  to  take^  or  how  near 
the  enemy  might  be,  or  in  what  numbers;  so 
they  resolved  to  go  awav  to  the  place  whero  their 
wives  were,  to  see  if  aU  was  well  there,  and  to 
make  them  easy,  who  were  in  fright  enough,  to 
be  sure;  for  though  the  savages  were  their  own 
country-folk,  yet  uiey  were  most  teaxibly  afraid  of 
them,  and  perhaps  the  mora,  for  the  Imowledgs 
they  had  of  them. 

When  they  came  there,  they  found  the  savages 
had  been  in  the  wood,  and  very  near  that  place, 
but  had  not  found  it;  for  it  was  indeed  inacces- 
sible, by  the  trees  standing  so  thick,  as  before, 
had  not  the  persons  seeking  it  been  directed  by 
those  that  knew  it,  which  these  did  not;  they 
found  therefore  everything  vwy  safe,  only  the 
women  in  a  terrible  fright.  While  they  were 
here,  they  had  the  comfort  to  have  seven  of  the 
Spaniards  come  to  their  assistance;  the  other 
ten,  with  their  servants,  and  old  Friday,  I  mean 
Friday's  father,  were  gone  in  a  body  to  defend 
their  bower,  and  the  com  and  cattle  that  was 
kept  there,  in  case  the  savages  should  have  roved 
over  to  that  side  of  the  country;  but  they  did  not 
spread  so  far.  With  the  seven  Spaniards  came 
one  of  the  three  savages,  who,  as  I  said,  weie 
their  prisoners  formerly;  and  with  them  also 
came  Uie  savage  whom  the  Englishmen  had  left 
bound  hand  and  foot  at  the  tree;  for  it  seeras 
they  came  that  way,  saw  the  slaughter  of  the 
seven  men,  and  unbound  the  eighth,  and  brought 
him  along  with  them ;  where,  however,  they 
were  obli^sd  to  bind  him  again,  as  they  had  the 
two  others,  who  were  left  when  the  third  ran 
away. 

The  prisoners  now  began  to  be  a  burden  to 
them ;  and  they  were  so  afraid  of  their  escaping, 
that  they  were  once  resolving  to  kill  them  au, 
believing  they  were  under  an  absolute  necessity 
to  do  so,  for  their  own  preservation.  Howeva*, 
the  Spaniard  governor  would  not  consent  to  it, 
but  oraered  for  the  present,  that  they  should  be 
sent  out  of  the  way,  to  my  old  cave  in  the  valley, 
and  be  kept  there,  with  two  Spaniards  to  guard 
them,  and  give  them  food  for  their  subsistenoe, 
which  was  done;  and  they  were  bound  there 
hand  and  foot  for  that  night. 

When  the  Spaniards  came^  the  two  English- 
men were  so  encouraged,  that  they  could  not 
satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any  longer  there;  but 
taking  five  of  the  Spaniards  and  themselves,  with 
four  muskets  and  a  pistol  among  them,  and  two 
stout  quarter-staves,  away  they  went  in  quest 
of  the  savages.  And  first  they  came  to  the  tree 
where  the  men  lay  that  had  been  killed ;  but  it 
'was  easy  to  see  that  some  more  of  the  savages 
had  been  there ;  for  they  had  attempted  to  cany 
their  dead  men  away,  and  had  dragged  two  oi 
them  a  good  way,  but  had  given  it  over.  From 
thence  they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  gpround, 
where  they  stood  and  saw  their  camp  destroyed, 
and  where  they  had  the  mortification  still  to  see 
some  of  the  smoke ;  but  neither  could  they  here 
see  any  of  tiie  savages.  They  then  resolved, 
though  with  all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward 
towards  their  ruined  plantation.  But  a  little 
before  they  came  thither,  coming  in  sight  of  the 
sea-shore,  they  saw  plainly  the  savages  aU  em- 
barking again  in  their  canoes,  in  order  to  be 
gone. 

They  seemed  sorry  at  first ;  and  thtre  wm  no 
way  to  come  at  them,  to  give  them  a  parting 
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blow ;  bat  upon  the  whole,  they  were  very  well 
Mtisiled  to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Englishmen  being  now  twice  ruined, 
and  all  their  improvements  d^troyed,  the  rest  all 
agreed  to  oome  and  help  them  to  rebuild,  and  to 
assist  them  with  needful  suppliee.  Their  three 
countrymen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for  having 
the  least  inclination  to  any  ^pood,  yet  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  It  (for  they  living  remote  eastward, 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  all  was  over) 
came  and  offered  their  help  and  assistance,  and 
did  very  friendly  work  for  several  days,  to  re- 
store tiieir  habitation,  and  make  necessaries  for 
them :  and  thus,  in  a  little  time,  they  were  set 
upon  their  legs  again. 

About  two  days  after  this,  they  had  the  farther 
satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of  the  savages*  canoes 
come  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from 
them,  two  drowned  men;  by  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  haia  met  with  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  had  overset  some  of  them ;  for  it  had 
blown  very  hard  the  very  night  after  they  went 
off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so  on  the 
other  hand,  enough  of  them  escaped  to  inform 
the  rest,  as  well  of  what  they  had  done,  as  of 
what  had  happened  to  them ;  and  to  whet  them 
on  to  anottier  enterprise  of  the  same  nature, 
which  they,  it  seems,  resolved  to  attempt,  with 
sufficient  force  to  carry  all  before  them ;  for  ex- 
cept what  the  frst  man  had  told  them  of  inhabit- 
ants, they  could  say  little  of  it  of  their  own 
knowledge;  for  they  never  saw  one  man,  and 
the  fellow  bein^  killed  that  had  affirmed  it,  they 
had  no  other  witness  to  confirm  it  to  them. 

It  was  five  or  six  months  after  this,  before 
they  heard  any  more  of  the  savages ;  in  which 
time  our  men  were  in  hopes  they  had  either  for- 
got their  former  bad  luck,  or  given  over  the 
hopes  of  better ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  were 
invaded  with  the  most  formidable  fleet,  of  no  less 
than  eight  and  twenty  canoes  full  of  savages, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  great  dubs,  wooden 
swords,  and  such-like  engines  of  war ;  and  they 
brought  such  numbers  with  them,  that  in  short, 
it  put  all  our  people  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. 

As  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  and  at 
the  easternmost  side  of  the  island,  our  men  had 
that  night  to  consult  and  consider  what  to  do ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  knowing  that  their  being 
entirely  concealed,  was  their  only  safety  before, 
and  would  be  much  more  so  now,  while  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  was  so  great,  they  therefore 
resolved  first  of  all  to  take  down  the  huts  which 
were  built  for  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive 
away  their  goats  to  the  old  cave ;  because  they 
supposed  tlM  savages  would  go  directly  thither, 
iM  aotm  as  it  was  day,  to  play  the  old  (^me  over 
again,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two 
leagues  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the 
flocks  of  goats  they  had  at  the  old  bower,  as  I 
called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards ;  and 
in  diort,  left  as  little  appearanoe  of  inhabitants 
anywheore  as  was  possible ;  and  the  next  morning 
early  they  posted  themselves  with  all  their  force 
at  the  pUntation  of  the  two  men,  waiting  for 
their  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  happened: 
these  new  invaders  leavmg  their  canoes  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island,  came  ranging  along  the 
shore  directly  towards  the  place,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  near  as  our  men 
could  judge.  Our  army  was  but  small,  indeed; 
but  that  which  was  worse,  they  had  not  arms  for 
an  their  number  neither.  The  whole  account,  it 
•eems^  stood  thus.    Fint,  as  to  the  men. 


17  Spaniards. 
6  imglishmen. 

1  Old  Friday,  or  Friday's  father. 

8  The  three  slaves  taken  with  the  women, 

who  proved  very-  faithful. 
3  Other  slaves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniards. 

To  arm  these^  they  futd, 

11  Muskets. 
5  Pistols. 
8  Fowling-pieces. 
5  Muskets  or  fowling-pieces,  which  were 

taken  by  me  from  the  mutinous  seamen, 

whom  I  reduced. 

2  Swords.    8  old  halberds. 

To  their  slaves  they  did  not  give  either  musket 
or  fusee,  but  they  haid  every  one  a  halberd,  or  a 
lonp;  staff,  like  a  quarter-staff,  with  a  great  spike 
of  iron  fastened  into  each  end  of  it,  and  by  his 
side  a  hatchet ;  also  every  one  of  our  men  had  a 
hatchet.  Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  but  they  would  oome  into  the  fight; 
and  they  had  bows  a\id  arrows,  which  the 
Sx>aniai-ds  had  taken  from  the  savages,  when  the 
firet  action  happened,  which  I  have  spoken  ol 
where  the  Indians  fought  with  one  another,  and 
the  women  had  hatchets  too. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed so  often,  commanded  the  whole;  and 
Will  Atkins,  who,  though  a  dreadful  fellow  for 
wickedness,  was  a  most  daring  bold  fellow,  com- 
manded under  him.  The  savages  came  forward 
like  Hons,  and  our  men,  which  was  the  worst  of 
their  fate,  had  no  advantage  in  their  situation ; 
only  that  Will  Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most 
useful  fellow,  with  «z  men,  was  planted  just  be- 
hind a  small  thicket  of  bushes,  as  an  advanced 
guard,  with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them  pass 
by,  and  then  fire  into  the  middle  of  them,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat  as 
nimbly  as  he  could,  round  a  part  of  the  wood, 
and  so  come  in  behind  the  Spaniards  where  they 
stood,  having  a  thicket  of  trees  also  before  them. 

When  the  savages  came  on,  tbsy  ran  straggling 
about  every  way  in  heaps,  out  of  all  manner  of 
order,  and  William  Atkins  let  about  fifty  of  them 
pass  [^  him ;  then  seeing  the  rest  come  in  a  very 
thick  tibrong,  he  orders  three  of  his  men  to  fire, 
having  loaded  their  muskets  with  six  or  seven 
bullets  apiece,  about  as  big  as  large  pistol-bullets. 
How  many  they  killed  or  wounded  they  knew 
not,  but  the  consternation  and  surprise  was  inex- 
pressible among  the  savages ;  they  were  frighted 
to  the  last  degree  to  hear  such  a  dreadful  noise, 
and  see  their  men  killed,  and  others  hurt,  but 
see  nobody  that  did  it;  when  in  the  middle 
of  their  fright,  William  Atkins  and  his  other 
three,  let  fly  agpain  among  the  thickest  of  them ; 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  first  three,  being 
loaded  again,  gave  them  a  third  volley. 

Had  William  Atkins  and  his  men  retired  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  they  had  fired,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do,  or  had  the  rest  of  the  body  been 
at  hand  to  have  poured  in  their  shot  continually, 
the  savages  had  been  effectually  routed ;  for  the 
terror  thiat  was  among  them  came  principally 
from  this,  viz.  that  they  were  killed  by  the  gods 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  could  see  nobody 
that  hurt  them;  but  Wilbam  Atkins,  staying  to 
load  again,'  discovered  the  cheat  Some  of  the 
savages,  who  were  at  a  distance  spying  them, 
came  upon  them  behind,  and  though  Atkins  and 
his  men  fired  at  them  also,  two  or  three  times, 
and  killed  above  twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they 
could,  yet  they  wounded  Atkins  himself,  and 
killed  one  of  his  fellow-Englishmen  with  their 
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UTOWB,  as  they  did  aiierwardf  one  Spaniard, 
and  one  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  came  with  the 
women.  This  slave  was  a  most  gaUaat  fellow, 
and  fosght  most  desperateij,  killing  five  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  naving  no  weapoa,  but  one 
of  the  armed  staves  and  a  hatbbet 

Onr  men  being  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins 
wounded,  and  two  other  men  killed,  retreated  to 
a  rising  ground  in  the  wood ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
after  finng  three  volleys  upon  them,  retreated 
also ;  for  their  number  was  so  gnat,  and  they 
were  so  desperate,  that  though  above  fifty  of  them 
were  IdUed,  and  more  than  so  many  wounded, 
yet  they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men,  fearless 
of  danger,  and  shot  their  arrows  like  a  doud; 
and  it  was  observed  that  their  wounded  men, 
who  were  not  quite  disabled,  were  made  oui- 
ragsous  by  their  wounds^  and  lov^ht  Kks  mad- 


When  an  mea  retreated,  they  left  the  BpaBisrd 
and  the  EngHshman  that  was  kiQed  behind  them; 
and  the  savages^  when  they  caaie  up  to  them, 
killed  them  over  again  in  a  wretched  maimer, 
breaUDg  their  snns,  Ica  and  heads,  with  their 
clubs  and  wooden  swoids,  like  tnie  savages :  but 
finding  our  men  were  ^one,  they  did  not  seem  to 
pursue  them,  but  drew  themselvee  up  in  a  ring:, 
which  is,  it  seems,  their  custom,  and  shouted 
twice  in  token  of  their  victory;  after  which, 
they  had  the  mortification  to  see  several  of  their 
wounded  men  iaSL  dying  with  the  sssn  loss  of 
blood. 

Th»  Spaniard  governor  having  drawn  his  little 
body  vp  together  upon  a  rising  ground,  Atkins, 
though  he  was  wounded,  would  have  had  them 
msaruned  and  cliarged  again  all  together  at  onee : 
but  the  Spaniard  replied,  *  Seignior  Atkins,  you 
see  how  their  wounded  men  fight,  let  them  afone 
till  morain^ ;  all  these  wounded  men  will  be  stiff 
and  son  with  their  wounds,  and  faint  with  the 
loss  of  blood ;  and  so  we  shall  have  the  fewer  to 

The  advice  was  good:  but  William  Atktns 
replied  merrily,  *  That  is  true,  seignior,  and  so 
shall  I  too ;  i^  that  is  the  reason  I  would  go 
on  whib  I  am  warm.*  *  Well,  Seignior  Atkins,* 
says  the  Spaniard,  *yoii  have  behaved  gallantly, 
and  done  your  part ;  we  will  fight  for  you,  if  you 
cannot  come  on ;  but  I  think  it  best  to  stay  till 
mominf^:'  so  they  waited. 

But  as  it  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  they 
found  the  savages  in  great  disorder  about  their 
dead  and  wounded  men,  and  a  neat  noise  and 
hurrv  among  them  where  they  lay,  they  af ter- 
waroB  resolved  to  faU  upon  vhem  in  the  night, 
especisAy  if  they  eould  come  to  give  them  but 
one  volley  beloxe  they  were  dieeovered,  which 
they  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  do ;  for  one  of  tbe 
Englishmen,  in  whose  quarter  it  was  where  thcf 
fight  began,  led  them  round  between  the  woods 
and  sea-side  westward,  and  then  tumhiflr  short 
south,  ihey  came  so  near  where  the  thidcest  of 
them  lav,  that  beloie  they  were  seen  or  heard, 
eight  of  them  iiied  in  among  them,  and  did 
dreadful  exeentSon  upon  them.  In  half  a  minute 
more,  eight  others  fired  after  them,  pouring  in 
their  small  shot  in  such  quantity,  that  abundance 
were  kflled  and  wounded;  and  all  this  while 
thev  were  not  able  to  see  who  hurt  them,  or 
which  way  to  fiy. 

The  Spaniards  charged  again  with  tlie  utmost 
expedition,  and  then  divided  themselves  into 
three  bodies,  and  resolved  to  fall  in  among  them 
altogether.  They  had  in  each  body  emt  per- 
sons, that  is  to  say,  24,  whereof  were  32  men, 
and  the  two  women,  who  by  the  way  fought 
dsspentely. 


They  divided  tbe  flieanns  equally  In  each 
partv,  and  so  of  the  halberds  and  staves.  They 
would  have  hod  the  wemen  keep  back,  but  they 
said,  they  were  rssolved  tt>  die  with  their  hus- 
bands. Having  thns  foimed  tiieir  little  army, 
they  marched  out  from  among  the  trees,  and 
came  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  shouting  and 
hallooing  as  k>ud  as  they  oonid.  The  savages 
stood  alT  together,  but  were  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, hearing  tbe  noisa  of  our  men  shouting  from 
three  quarters  together;  they  would  hafio  Jonght 
if  they  had  seen  us.  And  as  soon  as  we  came  near 
enough  to  be  seen,  some  arrows  were  shot,  and 
poor  old  Friday  was  wounded,  thou^  not  dan- 
gerously. But  our  men  gave  them  no  time ;  but 
running' un  to  them,  fired  among  them  three  ways, 
and  then  fell  in  witii  tbe  butfr«id  of  their  mus- 
kets, thdr  swords,  armed  stavei^  and  hateheta, 
and  laid  about  them  so  well,  dmt  in  a  woid,  they 
set  up  a  dismal  screaming  and  howling,  flyii^ 
to  mvB  their  Uvea,  which  way  soevar  they  oonld. 

Our  men  were  tired  with  the  execution ;  and 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  in  the  two  fights 
about  180  of  them ;  the  rest,  b^g  frighted  out 
of  their  wits,  seonred  through  the  woods  and  over 
the  hills,  with  aU  tiie  speed  and  fear  that  nimble 
feet  could  help  them  to  do;  and  as  we  did  not 
trouUe  oursslves  much  to  pursne  then^  they  got 
all  together  to  the  ssa^ide  where  they  landed, 
and  where  their  canoes  lay.  But  thefr  dimeter 
was  not  at  an  end  yet;  for  it  blew  a  terrible 
storm  of  wind  that  evening  from  the  seaward,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  off ;  nay, 
the  storm  continuing  all  night,  when  the  tide 
camo  up,  tiieir  canoes  were  most  of  them  driven 
by  the  surge  of  the  sea  so  high  upon  the  shore, 
that  it  required  infinite  toil  to  get  them  off ;  and 
some  of  them  were  even  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  beach,  or  against  one  another. 

Our  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  vet  got 
little  rest  that  night;  but  havfaig  rsfreahed  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could,  they  resolved  to 
marah  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  sav- 
ages were  fied,  and  see  what  posture  they  were 
in.  This  necessarily  led  them  over  the  place 
where  the  ^ht  had  been,  and  where  th^  ItMind 
several  of  the  poor  creatures  not  quite  dead,  and 
yet  past  recovering  life;  a  sight  disagreeable 
enough  to  generous  minds;  for  a  truly  great 
man^  though  obliged  by  the  law  oi  battie  to  de- 
stroy his  euemy,  ti^s  no  delight  in  his  misery. 

However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any  orden 
in  this  case;  for  their  own  savages,  who  were 
their  servants,  dispatched  those  poor  creatures 
with  their  hatchets. 

At  length  they  same  in  view  of  the  place  where 
the  more  miserable  remains  of  the  savases*  srmy 
lay,  where  there  appeared  about  a  hnn£«d  still ; 
their  posture  was  generally  sitting  upon  the 
ground,  with  their  kneee  up  towsrds  their  mouth, 
and  the  head  put  between  the  two  hands,  leaning 
down  upon  the  knees. 

When  our  men  came  within  two  mosket-shots 
of  them,  the  Spaniard  governor  ordered  two 
muskets  to  be  itaed  without  ball,  to  alarm  them ; 
this  he  did,  that  by  their  oonntenanee  he  naght 
know  what  to  expect,  vis.  whether  thev  were 
still  in  heart  to  fight,  or  were  so  heartily  beaten, 
as  to  be  dispirited  and  disoouraged,  and  so  he 
might  manage  aoeordinglv. 

This  stratagem  took ;  tor,  as  soon  as  the  mv- 
ages  heard  the  fint  gun,  sind  saw  the  flash  of 
the  second,  they  started  up  upon  their  feet  in 
the  gieatest  consteraaticn  Imaginable;  and  as 
our  men  advanced  swiftly  towara  them,  tiiey  all 
ran  screaming  and  yawling  away,  with  a  kind  erf 
a  bowling  noise^  which  our  men  did  not  under- 
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•stan^  And  had  never  heard  befoce :  and  thus  they 
ran  up  the  hiUa  into  tlie  countcy. 

At  first,  our  man  had  much  rather  the  weather 
had  been  calm,  and  they  had  all  gone  away  to 
86*:  but  they  did  not  then  oonalder  that  thia 
might  probably  have  been  the  oooasion  of  their 
•ooming  again  in  such  multitodee,  as  not  to  be 
««8isted,  or,  at  Itaat,  to  come  so  many,  and  so 
often,  as  would  ^uita  desolate  the  island,  and 
starve  them.  W^  Atkins  therefore,  who,  not- 
withstwiding  his  wound,  kept  always  with  them, 
proved  the  best  counsellov  m  this  case :  his  ad- 
vice wias,  to  take  the  advantage  that  offered,  and 
«lap  in  between  them  and  their  boi^ts,  and  so  de- 
prive them  of  the  capacity  of  ever  returning  any 
more  to  plague  the  islanol 

TUiey  consulted  long  about  this,  and  some  were 
against  it,  lor  fear  of  milking  the  wretches  fly  to 
ih»  woods  and  live  there  desperate ;  and  so  they 
should  )kave  them  to  hunt  like  wild  beasts,  h& 
siraid  to  stir  out  about  their  business,  and  have 
their  plantations  continually  rifled,  all  their  tame 

Soats  destroyed,  and,  in  short,  be  reduced  to  a 
Ife  of  continual  distress. 
WiU  Atkins  told  them  they  had  better  have  to 
do  with  a  hundred  men,  than  with  a  hundred 
nations :  that  as  they  must  destroy  their  boats, 
BO  they  must  destroy  the  men,  or  be  all  of  them 
dastroyed  themselves.  In  a  word,  he  showed 
them  the  necessity  of  it  so  plainly,  that  tbey  all 
oame  into  it ;  so  they  went  to  work  immediately 
with  the  boats,  and  getting  some  dry  wood  to- 
gether from  a  dead  tree,  .they  tried  to  set  some 
of  them  on  Are,  but  they  were  so  wet  that  they 
would  not  bum;  however,  the  fire  so  burned  the 
np^  part,  that  it  soon  made  them  unfit  for 
swimming  in  the  sea  as  boats.  When  the  In- 
dians saw  what  they  were  abouti  some  of  them 
<iame  running  out  of  the  woods,  and  coming  as 
sear  as  they  could  to  our  men,  kneeled  down, 
sad  cried,  Oo,  Oa^  Woramiokoay  and  some  other 
words  of  their  langusge,  which  none  of  the 
othera  imderstood  anything  of;  but  as  they 
mAde  pitiful  gestures  and  strange  noises,  it  was 
eaqr  to  understand,  thev  begged  to  have  their 
boats  spared,  and  that  they  would  be  gone,  and 
never  coma  there  again. 

But  our  men  were  now  satisfied,  thftt  they  had 
no  way  to  preserve  themselves,  or  to  save  their 
colony,  but  efioclually  to  prevent  any  of  these 
people  from  ev«r  going  home  again ;  depending 
apou  tlust  that  if  ever  so  much  as  one  of  them 
got  back  into  their  country  to  tell  the  story,  the 
aolony  was  undone;  so  that  letting  them  know 
that  they  should  not  ha.ve  any  mercy,  th^  fell 
to  work  wiUi  their  canoes,  and  destroyed  them 
every  one^  that  the  storm  had  not  destroyed  be- 
fore; at  tne  sight  of  which,  the  savages  raised  a 
hideous  cry  in  the  woods,  which  our  people  heard 
plain  enough;  after  which,  thay  ran  about  the 
labnd  like  distracted  men;  so  that,  in  a  word, 
our  men  did  not  really  know  at  first  whut  to  do 
with  them. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniard^  with  all  their  prudence, 
oonsider,  that  while  they  made  those  people  thus 
despamta,  they  ought  to  have  kept  good  g^ard  at 
the  same  time  upon  their  plantations;  for  though 
it  is  true,  tbey  had  driven  away  their  cattle,  and 
the  Indians  did  not  find  out  their  main  retreat,  I 
•mean  my  old  oasUe  at  the  hill,  nor  the  cave  in 
the  valley,  yet  they  found  out  roy  plantation  at 
the  bower,  and  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
fences  and  planting  about  it ;  trod  all  the  com 
vndar  foot ;  tore  i^  the  vines  and  grapes,  being 
Just  than  simost  npe,  and  did  to  our  men  an  in- 
^estimable  damage,  though  to  themselves  not  one 
darthiog^ii  worth  of  service. 


Though  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them  upon 
all  occasions,  yet  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
pursue  them,  or  hunt  them  up  and  down;  for  as 
tbey  were  too  nimble  of  foot  for  our  men,  when 
tbey  found  them  single,  so  our  men  durst  not  go 
about  single,  for  fear  of  being  surrounded  with 
their  numbers.  The  best  was,  they  had  no 
weapons;  for  though  they  had  bows,  tbey  had 
no  arrows  left,  nor  any  materials  to  mnke  any, 
nor  had  they  any  edge-tool  or  weapon  among 
them. 

The  Gsti^mityand  diftreas  they  were  reduced 
to  was  great,  and  indeed  deplorable ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  our  men  were  also  brought  to  verpr 
bad  oiroumstanoes  by  them;  for  though  their 
retreats  were  preserved,  yet  tbelr  provision  was 
destroyed,  and  their  harvest  spoiled,  and  what 
to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  they 
knew  not  The  only  refuge  they  had  now,  was 
the  stock  of  cattle  they  had  in  the  valley  by  the 
cave,  and  some  little  com  which  grew  there ;  and 
the  plantation  of  the  three  Englishmen,  Will 
Atkins  and  his  comrades,  who  were  now  reduced 
to  two,  one  of  them  being  killed  by  an  arrow, 
which  struck  him  on  the  side  of  his  head,  just 
under  the  temple,  so  that  he  never  spoke  more  ; 
and  it  was  very  remarkable,  that  this  was  the 
same  barbarous  fellow  who  cut  the  poor  savage 
slave  with  his  hatchet,  and  who  afterwards  in- 
tended to  have  murdered  all  the  Spaniards. 

I  looked  upon  this  case  to  have  been  worse  at 
this  time  than  mine  was  at  any  time,  after  I  first 
discovered  the  gprains  of  barley  and  rice,  and  got 
into  the  manner  of  planting  and  raising  my  com, 
and  my  tame  cattle ;  for  now  they  had,  as  I  may 
say,  a  hundred  wolves  upon  the  island,  which 
would  devour  evervthing  they  could  come  atj  yet 
could  very  hardly  be  come  at  themselves. 

The  first  thing  they  concluded,  when  they  saw 
what  their  circumstances  were,  was  that  they 
would,  If  possible,  drive  them  up  to  the  farther 
part  of  the  island,  south-west,  that  if  any  more 
savages  came  on  shore,  they  might  not  find  one 
another.  Then,  that  they  would  daily  hunt  and 
harass  them,  and  kUl  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  come  at,  till  thoy  had  reduced  their  num- 
ber ;  and  if  they  could  at  last  tame  tbem,  and 
bring  them  to  anything,  they  would  give  them 
com,  and  teach  tliem  how  to  plant  and  live  upon 
their  daily  labour. 

In  order  to  this,  they  so  followed  them,  and  so 
t.errified  them  with  their  guns,  that  in  a  few  days, 
if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  if  he  aid 
not  hit  him,  yet  he  would  fall  down  for  fear;  and 
so  dreadfully  frighted  they  were,  tbat  they  kept 
out  of  sight  farther  and  farther,  till  at  last  our 
men  following  them,  and  every  day  almost  kill- 
ing and  wounding  some  of  them,  they  kept  up 
in  the  woods  and  hollow  places  so  much,  that  it 
reduced  them  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of 
food,  and  many  were  afterwards  K>und  dead  in 
the  woods,  without  any  hurt,  but  merely  starved 
to  death. 

When  our  men  found  this,  it  made  their  hearts 
relent,  and  pity  moved  them;  especially  the 
Spaniard  govemor,  who  was  the  most  gentle- 
manly generous*minded  man  that  I  ever  met 
with  in  my  life ;  and  he  proposed,  if  possible,  to 
take  one  of  them  alive,  and  bring  him  to  under- 
staod  what  they  meant,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
act  as  interpreter,  and  to  go  among  them,  and 
see  if  they  might  be  brought  to  some  conditions, 
tbat  might  be  depended  upon,  to  save  their  lives, 
and  do  us  no  spoil. 

It  was  some  while  before  any  of  them  could  be 
taken ;  but  being  weak  and  half-starved,  one  of 
them  was  at  last  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner. 
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lie  was  snUen  at  first,  and  would  neitihar  eat 
nor  drink ;  but  finding  himself  kindly  naedf  and 
Tiotuals  given  him,  and  no  vlolenoe  offered  him, 
he  at  last  grew  tractable,  and  came  to  himself. 

They  brought  old  Friday  to  him,  who  talked 
often  with  him,  and  told  him  how  kind  the  other 
wonld  be  to  them  all ;  that  they  would  not  only 
save  thidr  lives,  but  wonld  give  them  a  part  of 
the  island  to  live  in,  provided  thejr  would  give 
satisfaction  that  they  would  keep  in  their  own 
bounds,  and  not  come  beyond  it,  to  injure  or 
prejudice  others,  and  that  uie^  should  have  com 
given  them,  to  plant  and  maie  it  grow  for  their 
bread,  and  some  bread  given  them  for  their  pre- 
sent subsistence ;  and  old  Friday  bade  the  fellow 
go  and  talk  with  the  rest  of  his  oountrymen,  and 
see  what  they  said  to  it,  assuring  them,  that  if 
they  did  not  agree  immediately,  they  should  be 
all  destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  humbled,  and 
reduced  in  number  to  about  thirty-seven,  dosed 
with  the  proposal  at  the  first  offer,  and  begged  to 
have  some  food  given  them ;  upon  whioh,  twelve 
Spaniards  and  twcr  Englishmen,  well  armed,  with 
three  Indian  slaves  and  old  Friday,  marched  to 
the  place  where  they  were;  the  three  Indian 
slaves  carried  them  a  large  quantitv  of  bread, 
some  rioe  boiled  up  to  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
sjid  three  live  goats;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
go  to  the  side  ot  a  hill,  where  they  sat  down,  ate 
the  provisions  very  thankfully,  and  were  the 
most  faithful  fellows  to  their  words  that  could 
be  thought  of;  for  except  when  they  came  to  beg 
victuals  and  directions,  they  never  came  out  of 
their  bounds;  and  there  they  lived  when  I  came 
to  the  island,  and  I  went  to  see  them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  com,  make 
bread,  breed  tame  goats,  and  milk  them;  they 
wanted  nothing  but  wives,  and  they  soon  would 
have  been  a  nation.  The^  were  confhied  to  a 
neck  of  land,  surrounded  with  high  rocks  behind 
them,  and  lying  plain  towards  the  sea  before 
them,  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  island: 
they  had  land  enough,  and  it  was  verv  good  and 
frmtful;  about  a  nme  and  a  half  broad,  and  three 
or  four  miles  in  length. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden  spades, 
such  as  I  made  for  myself,  and  gave  among  tbem 
twelve  hatchets,  and  three  or  four  knives;  and 
there  they  lived,  the  most  subjeoted  Innocent 
creatures  that  ever  were  heard  of. 

After  this,  the  colony  enjoyed  a  perfect  tran* 
quilllty  with  respect  to  the  savages,  till  I  came  to 
revisit  them,  wnich  was  above  two  years:  not 
but  that  now  and  then  some  canoes  of  savages 
came  on  shore  for  their  triumphal  unnatural 
feasts ;  but  as  they  were  of  sevexal  nations,  and 
perhaps  had  never  heard  of  those  that  came 
before,  or  the  reason  of  it,  they  did  not  make  any 
search  or  inquiry  after  their  oountrymen;  and 
if  they  had,  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have 
found  them  out. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  given  a  full  account  of 
all  that  happened  to  them,  to  my  return,  at  least 
that  was  worth  notice.  The  Indians  or  savages 
were  wonderfully  civilised  by  them,  and  they 
frequently  went  among  them,  mit  foxiNtde,  on  pain 
of  death,  any  of  the  Indians  ooming  to  them, 
because  they  would  not  have  their  settlement 
betrayed  again. 

One  thing  was  very  remarkable,  viz.  that  they 
taucht  the  savages  to  make  wicker-work,  or 
boskets;  but  they  soon  outdid  their  masters ;  for 
they  made  abundance  of  most  ingenious  things 
in  wicker-work ;  particularly,  all  sorts  of  basket, 
sieves,  bird-cages,  cupboards,  &c.,  as  also  chaiFS 
to  sit  on,  stools,  beds,  couches,  and  abundance  of 


other  things,  being  very  ingenious  at  such  work^ 
when  they  were  once  put  in  the  way  of  it 

Ky  ooming  was  a  particular  relief  to  these 
people,  because  we  furnished  them  with  knives, 
scissors,  spades,  shovels,  pick-axes,  and  dXi  tUngs 
of  that  Jdnd  which  they  could  want 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  to  very- 
handy,  that  they  oame  at  last  to  build  up  their 
huts,  or  our  houses,  very  handsomely!  raddling 
or  working  it  up  like  basket-work  all  the  way 
round,  which  was  a  very  extraordinary  pieoe  of 
ingenuity,  and  looked  very  odd,  but  was  an 
exceeding  good  fence,  as  well  against  heat,  as 
against  all  sorts  of  vermin ;  and  our  men  were 
so  taken  with  it,  that  they  got  the  wild  savages 
to  come  and  do  the  like  for  them ;  so  that  when 
I  came  to  see  the  two  Englishmen's  oolonies,  they 
looked,  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  lived  aU  Uke  bec» 
in  a  hive.  And  as  for  Will  Audns,  who  was  now 
become  a  very  industrious,  necessary,  and  fober 
fellow,  he  had  made  himself  such  a  tent  of  basket- 
work,  as  I  believe  was  never  seen;  it  was  120 
paces  round  in  the  outside,  as  I  measured  by  my 
steps ;  the  walls  were  as  close  worked  as  a  basket 
in  panels  or  squares,  of  82  in  number,  and  Y&ry 
strong,  standing  about  seven  feet  high.  In  the- 
mlddle  was  another  not  above  22  paces  round, 
but  built  stronger,  being  eight  square  In  its  formr 
and  in  the  eight  comen  stood  eight  very  strong 
posts,  round  the  top  of  which  ne  laid  strong 
pieces  pinned  together  with  wooden  pins,  from 
which  he  raised  a  pyramid  for  tiie  roof,  of  eight 
rafters,  very  handsome,  I  assure  you,  and  joined 
together  very  w^U,  though  he  had  no  naiu^  and- 
only  a  few  iron  spikes,  which  he  made  himself 
too,  out  of  the  old  iron  that  I  had  left  there ;  and 
indeed  this  fellow  showed  abundance  of  ingenuity - 
in  several  things,  whioh  he  had  no  knowledge  of. 
He  made  him  a  foige,  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
bellows  to  blow  the  fire;  he  made  himself  chu^- 
coal  for  his  work,  and  he  formed  out  of  the  iron 
crows  a  middling  good  anvil  to  hammer  upon;  in 
this  manner  he  made  manv  things,  but  especially 
hooks,  staples  and  spikes,  bolts  and  hinges.  Bat 
to  return  to  the  house;  after  he  IumI  pitched  the- 
roof  of  his  innermost  tent',  he  worked  it  up  be- 
tween the  raftere  with  baslEet-work,  so  firm,  and 
thatched  that  over  asain  so  ingeniously  with, 
rice-straw,  and  over  tnat  a  large  leaf  of  a  tree, 
which  covered  the  top,  that  his  house  was  as  diy 
as  if  it  had  been  tiled  or  slated.  Indeed  he  owned 
that  the  savages  made  the  basket-work  for  him. 

The  outer  drouit  was  covered,  as  a  lean-to^ 
all  round  this  inner  apartment,  and  long  raftere 
lay  from  the  two  and  thirty  angles  to  the  top  of 
the  posts  of  the  inner  house,  being  about  twenty 
feet  distance;  so  that  there  was  a  space  like  a. 
walk  within  the  outer  wicker  wall,  and  without 
the  inner,  near  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with  the- 
same  wicker-work,  but  much  fairer,  and  divided. 
it  into  six  apartments,  so  that  he  had  six  rooms  on 
a  floor;  and  out  of  every  one  of  these  there  was 
a  door,  first  into  the  entry  or  coming  into  the 
main  tent,  and  another  door  into  the  space  or 
walk  that  was  round  it;  so  that  walk  was  also^ 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  whioh  served  not 
onlv  for  retrea^  but  to  store  up  any  necessaries  • 
which  the  family  had  occasion  for.    These  six 
spaces  not  taking  up  the  whole  oiroumferenoe, 
what  other  apartments  the  outer  drole  had,  were 
thus  ordered.    As  soon  as  vou  were  in  at  the* 
door  of  the  outer  circle,  you  had  a  short  paasage 
straight  before  you  to  the  door  of  the  inner  house, 
but  on  either  side  was  a  wicker  partition,  and  a 
door  in  it,  by  which  you  went,  iiret  into  a  large 
room  or  storehouse,  tweuty  feet  wide^  and  about 
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thirty  feet  long,  and  through  that  into  another 
not  a  uite  so  long ;  so  that  in  the  onter  circle  were 
ten  nandaome  rooms,  six  of  which  were  only  to 
be  come  at  through  the  apartments  of  the  inner 
tent,  and  served  as  closets  or  retiring  rooms  to 
the  respective  chambers  of  the  inner  circle ;  and 
four  Uurge  warshonses  or  bams,  or  what  yon 
please  to  call  them,  which  went  in  through  one 
another,  two  on  either  hand  of  the  passage,  that 
led  through  the  onter  door  to  the  inner  tent. 

Snoh  a  piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe,  was 
never  seen  in  the  world,  nor  a  house,  or  tent,  so 
neatly  contrived,  much  less,  so  builL  In  this 
great  bee-hive  lived  the  three  families,  that  is  to 
say,  Will  Atkins  and  his  companion;  the  third 
was  killed,  but  his  wife  remained,  with  three 
children ;  for  she  was,  it  seems,  big  with  child 
when  ho  died,  and  the  other  two  were  not  at  all 
backward  to  give  the  widow  her  full  share  of 
eveiything,  I  mean,  as  to  their  com,  milk,  grapes, 
&C.,  and  wnen  they  killed  a  kid,  or  found  a  turtle 
on  the  shore;  so  that  they  all  lived  well  enough, 
though  it  was  true,  they  were  not  so  industrious 
as  the  other  two,  as  has  been  observed  already. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  omitted,  viz. 
that  is  for  rSigion,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
anything  of  that  Idnd  among  them ;  they  pretty 
often  indeed  put  one  another  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  Qto&,  by  the  very  common  method  of  sea- 
men, vis.  swearing  by  his  name :  nor  were  their 
poor  ignorant  savage  wives  much  the  better  for 
having  been  married  to  Christians,  as  we  must 
call  them;  for  as  they  knew  very  little  of  God 
themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
entering  into  any  disconrse  with  their  wives 
about  a  God,  or  to  talk  anything  to  them  con- 
cerning religion. 

The  utmost  of  all  the  improvement  which  I 
can  say  the  wives  had  made  from  them,  was, 
that  they  had  taught  them  to  speak  ^glish 
pretty  well,  and  all  the  children  they  had,  which 
were  near  20  in  all,  were  taught  to  speak  English 
too^  from  their  first  learning  to  speak^  though 
they  at  first  spoke  it  in  a  very  broken  manner, 
like  their  motners.  There  were  none  of  these 
children  above  six  vears  old  when  I  came  thither, 
for  it  was  not  mucn  above  seven  years  that  they 
had  fetched  these  five  savage  ladies  over,  but 
they  had  all  been  pretty  fruitful,  for  they  had  all 
children,  more  or  less:  I  think  the  cook's  mate's 
wife^was  big  of  her  sixth  child ;  and  the  mothers 
were  all  a  good  sort  of  weU-govemed,  quiet, 
laborious  women,  modest  and  decent,  helpful  to 
one  another;  mighty  observant  and  subject  to 
their  masters,  I  cannot  call  them  husbanos,  and 
wanted  nothii^  but  to  be  well  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  be  legally  married; 
both  which  were  happily  brought  about  after- 
wards by  my  means,  or,  at  least,  in  consequence 
of  my  coming  among  them. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  colony 
in  generiu,  and  pretty  much  of  my  five  runagate 
Englishmen,  I  must  say  something  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  the  main  body  of  the  family ; 
and  in  whose  story  there  are  some  incidents  also 
remarkable  enough* 

I  had  a  great  many  discourses  with  them  about 
their  circumstances  when  they  were  among  the 
savages:  they^  told  me  readilv,  that  they  had  no 
instanoes  to  give  of  their  application  or  ingenuity 
in  that  countnr ;  that  they  were  a  poor,  miserable, 
dejected  handful  of  people;  that  if  means  hacl 
been  put  into  their  hand^  they  had  yet  so  aban- 
doned themselves  to  despair,  and  so  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  that  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  starving.  One  of  them,  a  grave 
and  very  sensible  man,  told  me,  he  was  conduced 


they  were  in  the  wrong ;  that  it  was  not  the  part 
of  wise  men  to  give  up  themselves  to  their  misery, 
but  always  to  take  hold  of  the  helps  which  reason 
offered,  as  well  for  present  support,  as  for  future 
deliverance.  He  told  me  that  grief  was  the  most 
senseless  insignificant  passion  in  the  world ;  for 
that  it  regarded  only  things  past,  which  were 
generallv  impossible  to  be  recalled,  or  to  be 
remedied,  but  had  no  views  to  things  to  come, 
and  had  no  share  in  anything  that  looked  like  de- 
liveranoe,  but  rather  added  to  the  affliction,  than 

Sroposed  a  remedy:  and  upon  this  he  repeated  a 
paniih  proverb;  which  though  I  cannot  repeat 
in  just  tne  same  words  that  he  spoke  in,  yet  I 
remember  I  made  it  into  an  English  proverb  of 
my  own,  thus : 

In  trouble  to  be  troubled, 

Ifl  to  liATe  your  trouble  doubled. 

He  ran  on  then  in  remarks  npon  all  the  little 
improvements  I  had  made  in  my  solitude;  my 
unwearied  application,  as  he  called  it,  and  how 
I  had  made  a  condition,  which,  in  its  dronm- 
stances,  was  at  first  much  worse  than  tiieirs  a 
thousand  times,  more  happy  than  theirs  was. 
oven  now,  when  thev  were  all  together.  He  t^d 
me,  it  was  remarkable,  that  Englishmen  had  a 
greater  presence  of  mind  in  their  distress,  than 
any  people  that  ever  he  met  with;  that  their 
unhappy  nation,  and  the  Portuguese^  were  the 
worst  men  in  the  world  to  struggle  with  misfor- 
tunes; for  their  first  step  in  cuuigers,  after  the 
common  efforts  are  oyer,  was  always  to  despair, 
lie  down  under  it,  and  die,  without  rousing  their 
thoughts  up  to  proper  remedies  for  escape. 

I  told  him,  their  case  and  mine  differed  exceed- 
ingly, that  they  were  cast  upon  the  shore  without 
necessaries,  without  supply  of  food,  or  present 
sustenance,  till  thej  could  provide:  that  it  is 
true^  I  had  this  disadvantage  and  discomfort, 
that  I  was  alone;  but  then  the  supplies  I  had 
providentiallv  thrown  into  my  hands,  by  the 
unexpected  driving  of  the  ship  on  shore,  was 
such  a  help,  as  would  have  encouraged  anv  crea- 
ture in  Uie  world  to  have  applied  himself  as  I 
had  done.  'Seignior,' says  the  Spaniard,  'had 
we  poor  Spaniards  been  in  your  case^  we  should 
never  have  gotten  half  those  things  out  of  the 
ship,  as  you  did :  nay,'  says  he,  *  we  should  never 
have  found  means  to  nave  gotten  a  raft  to 
carry  them,  or  to  have  gotten  the  raft  on  shore 
without  beat  or  sail ;  and  how  much  less  should 
we  have  done,'  said  he,  'if  any  of  us  had  been 
alone?'  Well,  I  desired  him -to  abate  his  com- 
pliment, and  go  on  with  the  history  of  their 
coming  on  shore,  where  they  landed.  He  told 
me  they  unhappily  landed  at  a  place  where  there 
were  people  without  provisions;  whereas,  had 
they  had  the  common  sense  to  have  put  off  to  sea 
again,  and  gone  to  another  island  a  little  farther, 
they  had  found  provisions,  though  without  peo- 
ple ;  there  being  an  island  that  wav,  as  they  had 
been  told,  where  there  were  provisions,  though 
no  people;  that  is  to  sav,  that  the  Spaniards  of 
Trinidad  had  frequently  been  there,  and  had 
filled  the  island  with  g^ts  and  hogs  at  several 
times ;  where  they  have  bred  in  such  multitudes, 
and  where  turtle  and  sea-fowls  were  in  such 

Slenty,  that  they  could  have  been  in  no  want  of 
esh,  though  they  had  found  no  bread;  whereas 
here,  they  were  only  sustained  with  a  few  roots 
and  herbs  which  they  understood  not,  and  which 
had  no  substance  in  them,  and  which  the  inhabi- 
tants gaye  them  sparingly  enough,  and  who 
could  treat  them  no  better,  unless  they  would 
tarn  cannibals,  and  eat  men's  fiesh,  which  was 
the  great  dainty  of  their  country. 
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They  gav«  me  an  aoooont  liow  auny  ways 
Umv  Btrovd  to  oivilifla  the  sayages  they  were 
with,  and  to  teach  them  xaiional  coetomB  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  liTing,  hot  in  yain ;  and  how 
they  retorted  it  upon  them,  aa  nnjoat,  thai  th^ 
who  oame  theie  for  aesistanoe  and  eapport)  should 
attempt  to  set  np  for  instructors  of  thoee  that 
..gave  them  bread;  intimating,  it  seems,  that  none 
ahonld  set  np  for  the  instmctors  of  otheK%  hot 
«^tlioee  who  conld  live  withoat  them. 

They  gave  me  dismal  aoconnts  of  the  extra- 
jnitiee  they  were  driven  to ;  how  sometimes  they 
were  many  days  witiiont  woj  food  at  ail;  the 
IsUad  they  were  upon  being  inbabited  by  a  sort 
of  savagee  that  lived  more  indtdeat,  and  for  that 
reason  were  less  supplied  with  the  necessariee  of 
life,  than  they  had  reason  to  believe  others  were 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet  they  found, 
-that  these  savages  were  less  ravenous  and  vora- 
"Oions,  than  those  who  had  better  snppUes  of  food. 

Also  they  added,  that  they  could  not  bat  see 
4with  what  demonstrations  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ttsas  the  governing  providence  of  God  diieots  the 
evemii  of  things  in  the  worid ;  which  they  said, 
appeared  in  their  oiroumstaaces;  for  if,  pressed 
hy  the  hardships  they  were  nnder,  and  the 
banrenness  of  the  coontry  where  tbe^r  were,  they 
liad  asardhed  alter  a  better  to  live  in,  they  had 
then  been  out  of  the  way  of  the  relief  thai  h^i- 
pened  to  them  by  my  means. 

Then  they  gave  mo  an  aoooont,  how  the  savages 
whom  they  Jived  among,  expected  tbem  to  go  out 
with  them  into  their  wan:  and  it  was  true,  that, 
AS  they  had  Arearms  with  them,  had  they  not 
had  the  disaster  to  loae  their  ammnnition,  they 
tshonld  not  have  been  servioeable  only  to  their 
^enda,  but  have  made  themselves  terrible  both 
to  friends  and  enemies ;  hut  being  withont  powder 
and  shot,  sod  vet  in  a  condition,  that  tbsy  could 
luoi  in  rsason  deny  to  so  cot  with  their  landlords 
tc  ttasir  srara,  when  they  oame  into  the  field  of 
battle  they  were  in  a  worse  condiiion  than  the 
savages  themselves;  for  they  had  neither  bows 
or  snows,  nor  conld  they  use  those  the  savages 
gave  them;  so  that  thev  could  do  nothing  but 
stand  still,  and  be  wounded  with  arrows,  tilT tbey 
came  up  to  the  teeth  of  their  enemy;  and  then 
indeed  the  three  halberds  they  had,  weie  of  use 
to  them;  and  they  would  often  drive  a  whole 
little  srmy  before  them  with  those  hslbdlrds  and 
sharpeBca  sticks  put  into  the  mussles  of  their 
musKsts:  but  that  for  all  this,  they  were  some- 
times surrounded  with  anltiiudes,  and  in  great 
danger  from  their  arrows,  till  at  last  they  found 
the  way  to  make  themselves  large  taints  of 
wood,  which  they  covered  with  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  whose  names  they  knew  not;  and  these 
covered  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  savages; 
that  notwithstanding  these,  they  were  sometimes 
in  gnat  danger,  and  were  once  five  of  them 
Imoclnd  down  together  with  the  clubs  of  the 
savages,  which  was  the  time  when  one  of  them 
was  taken  prisoner ;  that  iB  to  say,  the  Spaniard, 
whom  I  had  relieved,  that  at  iixvt  they  thought 
had  been  killed:  but  when  afterwards  tney  heard 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  they  were  under  the 
greatest  grief  imaginahle,  and  would  willingly 
have  ventured  their  liVes  to  have  rescued  him. 

They  told  me,  thai  when  they  were  so  knocked 
down,  the  lest  of  tiieir  company  rescued  them, 
and  stood  over  them,  fighting  till  they  were  come 
to  themselves,  all  but  mm  who  they  thought  had 
been  dead;  and  then  they  made  their  way  with 
•their  halberds  and  pieces,  standing  dose  together 
tin  a  lino,  through  a  body  of  above  a  thousand 
•savages,  beating  down  all  that  oame  in  their  way, 
f^  tne  victoiy  over  their  enemies,  but  to  their 


great  sorrow,  because  it  was  with  the  loss  of 
their  friend ;  whom,  the  other  party,  finding  him 
alive^  carried  off  with  some  others,  as  I  gave  an 
account  in  my  former. 

They  described  most  affectionately,  how  they 
were  surprised  with  joy  at  the  return  of  their 
friend  and  companion  in  miwry,  who  they 
thongl^i  ^^  i>^Mi  devoured  by  wild  beasts  of 
the  worst  kind,  viz.  by  wild  men;  and  jret  how 
more  and  more  they  were  tnrpdsed  with  tiie 
aooount  he  gave  them  of  his  efxand,  and  that 
there  was  a  Christian  in  ai^  place  near,  much 
more  one  that  was  able,  and  had  humaniity 
enough  to  contribute  to  their  deUveranoe. 

They  described  how  they  were  astoidshed  at 
the  sig^  of  the  relief  I  sent  themt  and  at  the  ap- 
pearaaoe  of  loaves  of  bread,  things  thev  had  not 
seen  since  their  coming  to  that  miserable  friaoe ; 
how  often  they  crossed  it,  and  blessed  it,  ati 
bread  sent  from  Heaven ;  and  what  a  reviving 
cordial  it  was  to  their  spirits  to  taste  it;  as  also 
of  the  other  things  I  had  sent  for  their  supply. 
And  alter  all,  they  would  have  told  me  esme* 
thing  of  the  joy  they  were  in,  at  the  aigfai  of  a 
boat  and  niJote  to  cany  them  away  to  uie  pei^ 
son  and  pkce  from  whence  all  these  new  com- 
forts came ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  imiKMsiblo 
to  express  it  by  wcwds,  lor  their  excessive  joy, 
naturally  driving  them  to  unbecoming  eztrava^ 
gances,  they  had  no  way  to  dsseribe  them,  bat 
by  telling  me  that  they  bordered  npon  lunacy, 
having  no  way  to  give  vent  to  their  passioni 
suitable  to  the  sense  that  was  upon  them;  that 
in  some  it  worked  one  way,  and  in  some  another; 
and  that  some  of  them,  through  a  surprise  of  joy, 
would  burst  out  into  tears ;  others  be  stack  mad, 
and  others  immediately  &int  This  dJenonwe 
extremely  affected  me,  and  called  to  my  a&nd 
Friday*s  ecstasy,  when  he  met  his  father,  sad 
the  poor  people*s  ecstasy,  when  I  took  thmn  «p 
at  sea,  alter  ueir  ship  was  on  fire ;  the  mate  of 
the  ship's  joy  when  he  found  himself  deliverad 
in  the  piaee  where  he  expected  to  perish ;  aad 
my  own  joy,  when,  after  i8  years'  ci^vi^,  I 
found  a  good  ship  ready  to  carry  me  to  my  own 
country.  All  these  things  maoe  me  more  sen- 
sible of  the  relation  of  these  poor  men,  and  move 
affected  with  it 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  things, 
as  I  found  them,  I  must  relate  the  heads  of  wiai 
I  did  for  these  people,  and  the  conditton  In  which 
I  left  them.  It  was  their  opinion  and  mine  too, 
that  they  would  be  troahled  no  more  with  the 
savagee;  or  that  if  they  were,  they  woold  be 
able  to  cut  them  off,  if  they  were  twice  as  many 
as  before ;  so  they  had  no  concern  ahout  that 
Then  I  entered  into  a  sericms  discourse  with  the 
Spaniard,  whom  I  call  governor,  about  their  stay 
in  the  island ;  for  as  I  was  not  come  to  carry  any 
of  them  off,  so  it  would  not  be  just  to  cany  off 
some,  and  leave  others,  who  periiaps  would  be 
unwilling  to  stay,  if  their  strength  was  dimi- 
nished. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  told  them,  I  came  to 
esteblish  them  there,  not  to  remove  them;  and 
then  I  let  them  knowj  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them;  that  I  had 
been  at  a  great  charge  to  supply  them  with  all 
thincs  neeeenry,  as  well  for  their  oanvenianee, 
as  ^eir  defence ;  and  that  I  had  such  and  saeh 
particular  persons  with  me,  as  well  to  increase 
and  recmit  their  number,  as  by  the  partioolar 
necessary  smploymento  which  they  were  bred 
tc^  behiff  artinoeKB,  to  assist  them  in  thcee  things, 
in  which,  at  present,  they  were  to  seek. 

They  were  all  tooether  when  I  talked  thus  to 
them,  and  before  I  delivered  to  them  the  atoiea  I 
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had  bvoiight,  I  Mksd  them  one  by  one,  if  thej 
had  entirely  foargoi  uid  buried  the  flni  am- 
moflitfee  tbat  had  been  amonfj^  them,  and  would 
shake  bands  with  one  another,  and  engage  in  a 
strict  friendship  and  union  of  inteveat,  tiiat  so 
thcKo  might  be  no  man  ■ueunderataadings  or 
Jealonaiee. 

WiUiam  AtUns,  with  abnndanoe  ol  franhness 
and  feed  hume«v  ^^  ^^7  ^^  ii^  ^"^i^  afflic- 
tjone  enough  to  niake  them  all  sober,  and  enemies 
SBOuch  to  Make  them  all  liiends;  that  for  his 
part,  he  wooM  lire  and  die  with  them ;  and  was 
so  far  from  dossing  anything  against  the 
Spaniards,  that  ha  owned  they  had  done  nc^hing 
to  him,  but  wliat  his  own  mad  humdnxB  made 
Bseessaiy^  and  what  be  would  have  done,  and 
peiiiMs  much  worse  in  thefar  case ;  and  that  he 
woukT  ask  them  pardon,  if  I  desiKd  it,  for  the 
fooHsh  and  bmtish  things  he  had  done  to  them; 
and  was  Tery  willing  and  desirous  of  Uying  in 
terms  of  entire  frien&hip  and  union  with  them; 
«nd  would  do  asTthing  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
oonTince  them  of  it;  and  as  for  going  to  Eng- 
land, he  eared  not  if  he  did  not  go  thither  these 
twenty  years. 

The  Spaniards  said,  they  had  indeed  at  first 
dissimed  uid  ezelnded  William  Atkins  and  his 
two  countrymen  for  their  ill  conduct,  as  they  had 
let  me  know ;  and  they  appealed  to  me  ior  the 
neeeanty  they  wero  under  to  de  so:  bnt  that 
WiBiaai  Atkms  had  behaved  himself  so  brsTely 
In  the  great  fight  they  had  with  the  savages,  and 
on  several  occasions  sfaice;  and  had  showed  him- 
self so  faithful  to,  and  eoocomed  for  the  general 
interest  of  them  all,  that  they  had  fofssftten  all 
that  was  past,  and  thought  he  merited  as  much 
to  be  trusted  with  arms,  and  supplied  with  neces- 
saries as  any  of  them;  and  mof^  had  testified 
their  satisfaction  in  him,  by  committing  the  eom- 
mand  to  him,  next  to  the  governor  hiniself.  And 
as  they  had  an  entire  confidence  in  him  and  all 
his  countrymen,  so  they  acknowledged  the^r  had 
merited  wat  confidence  by  all  the  methods'  that 
honest  men  could  sserittobe  valued  and  trosted; 
and  they  most  heartily  embraced  the  occasion  of 

E'ving  me  this  sssuranee,  that  they  would  never 
nre  any  interest  separate  from  one  another. 

Upon  these  frank  and  open  dedantions  of 
friendship  we  ^pointed  the  next  day  to  dine 
all  togetner;  and  indeed  we  made  a  splendid 
feast:  I  caused  the  ship^s  cook  and  his  mate  to 
come  on  shore  and  dress  our  dinner;  and  the 
old  cook's  mats  we  had  on  shore,  assisted.  We 
bronf^  on  shore  six  pieces  of  good  beef,  and 
four  pieces  d  pork  out  of  the  sup's  provision, 
with  our  punch-bowl,  and  materials  to  fill  it; 
and  in  navtieulaiv  g^we  them  ten  bottles  of 
French  daret,  and  ten  bottles  ol  Engb'sh  beer ; 
things  that  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Eng^ 
Ushmen  had  tasted  for  many  yean,  and  which, 
it  may  be  supposed,  they  were  exceeding  glad  of. 

The  6]pAniisrds  added  to  our  feest  five  whole 
kids,  which  the  eooks  roasted;  and  three  of 
them  were  ssnt  covered  up  close  on  board  the 
ship,  to  the  soaraon,  that  they  might  least  on 
fresh  meat  from  on  shore,  as  we  did  with  their 
«ak  meat  from  on  board. 

After  this  feast,  at  which  we  were  very  inno- 
•oently  merry,  I  brought  out  my  ceorgo  of  goods, 
wherein,  tiiat  there  might  be  no  dispute  about 
■dividing,  I  ritowed  them  that  there  was  flmffl- 
«i&nt  for  them  all;  and  desired  that  they  nrisht 
*Xi  take  sn  equal  quantity  of  the  goods  that 
were  for  weanng;  that  is  to  say,  eqoal  when 
made  up;  as  firsts  I  distributed  linen  sufficient  to 
nuke  every  one  of  them  four  shirts ;  and  at  the 
Spaniards*  request  afterwards^  made  them  up 


six ;  these  were  exceeding  comfortable  to  them, 
haTUig  been  what,  as  I  may  say,  they  had  long 
since  forgot  the  use  of,  or  what  it  was  to  wear 
them. 

I  allotted  the  fliin  English  stuffs,  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  to  make  every  one  a  light  coat, 
like  a  frock,  which  I  judged  fittest  for  the  beat 
of  the  season,  cool  and  loose,  and  ordered,  that 
whenever  they  decayed,  they  should  make  more, 
as  they  thought  fit:  the  li£e  for  pumps,  dwes, 
stockings,  and  hats,  iEC. 

I  cannot  eocprees  what  pleasure,  what  satis- 
faction, sat  upon  the  countenances  of  all  these 
poor  men,  when  they  saw  the  care  I  had  taken 
of  them,  and  bow  well  I  had  furnished  them; 
they  told  me,  I  was  a  lather  to  them,  and  that 
having  such  a  oorrsspondent  as  I  was,  in  so  re- 
mote a  part  of  the  world,  it  would  UMlce  them 
forget  tnat  they  were  left  in  a  desolate  place; 
and  they  all  vofantarily  engaged  to  me  not  to 
leave  the  place  without  my  consent. 

Then  t  presented  to  them  the  people  I  had 
brought  with  me^  particularly  the  tailor,  the 
ssdth,  and  the  two  caipenters,  all  of  them  most 
necessary  people;  but  above  all,  my  general 
artificer,  than  whom  they  could  not  name  any- 
thing that  wns  mote  useful  to  them.  And  the 
tailor,  to  show  his  4xmeem  for  them,  went  to 
work  immediately,  and,  with  my  leave,  made 
tiiem  every  one  a  shnt  the  first  thing  he  did ; 
and  which  was  stifl  more,  he  taught  the  women, 
not  onlv  how  to  sew  and  stitch,  and  use  the 
needle^  but  made  them  assist  to  make  the  shirts 
for  their  husbands,  and  for  all  the  rest. 

As  to  the  caipenters^  I  scarce  need  mention 
how  useful  they  were^  for  they  took  in  pieces 
all  my  damsy  unhan<^  things,  and  mads  them 
clever  convenient  tables,  stools,  bedsteads,  cup- 
boards, lookers,  shelves,  and  everything  they 
wanted  of  that  kind. 

But,  to  let  them  see  how  nature  made  artificers 
at  first,  I  carried  the  carpenter  to  see  William 
Atkins'  baaket-housev  as  1  called  it,  and  Uiey 
both  owned  tiiey  never  saw  an  instance  of  such 
natural  ingenuity  before;  nor  anything  so  regu- 
hov  and  so  handily  built,  at  least  of  its  kind :  and 
one  of  them,  when  he  saw  it,  after  musing  a  good 
while,  turning  about  to  me,  *  I  am  sure,'  says  he, 
*that  man  has  no  need  of  us^  you  need  do  nothing 
bnt  give  him  tools.' 

Then  I  Inrought  them  out  all  my  store  of  tools, 
and  gave  every  man  a  digging-spade,  a  shovel, 
and  a  rake,  for  we  had  no  harrows  or  ploughs; 
and  to  every  separate  place,  a  pick-axe,  crow,  a 
broad  axe,  and  a  saw;  always  appointing,  tbat 
as  often  as  any  wene  broken,  or  worn  out,  thoy 
should  be  snpf^ied  without  grudging,  out  of  the 
general  stores  that  I  left  behind. 

Na^  staples,  hinges,  hammers,  chisels,  knives, 
scissors.  Slid  all  sorts  of  tools,  and  iron-work, 
they  had  without  tale,  as  they  required,  for  no 
man  would  take  more  than  they  wanted,  and  he 
must  be  a  fool  tiist  would  wsste  or  spoil  them, 
on  any  account  whatever ;  and  for  the  use  of  the 
smith,  I  left  two  tons  of  unwrought  iron  for  a 
supply. 

My  magasine  of  powder  and  arms,  which  I 
brought  them,  was  such,  even  to  profusion,  tbat 
they  Goold  not  bat  rejoice  at  them;  for  now  they 
could  march  as  I  used  to  do,  with  a  musket  upon 
each  shoulder,  if  there  was  occasion,  and  were 
able  to  fight  a  thousand  savages,  if  they  had  but 
some  Uttle  advantages  of  situation,  wfaidi  also 
they  conld  not  miss  of,  if  they  had  occasion. 

1  carried  on  shore  with  me  the  young  man, 
whose  mofiier  was  starved  to  death,  and  the 
maid  also ;  she  was  a  sober,  well-educated,  reli- 
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gions  young  woman,  and  behaved  so  inoffen- 
sively, that  every  one  gave  her  a  good  word; 
she  had  indeed  an  unhappy  life  with  us,  there 
being  no  woman  in  the  ship  bnt  herself;  but 
she  bore  it  with  patience.  After  a  while  seeing 
things  so  well  ordered,  and  in  so  fine  a  way  of 
thri^ng  upon  my  island,  and  considering  that 
they  had  neither  business  nor  accjnaintance  in 
the  East  Indies,  or  reason  for  taking  so  long  a 
voyage :  I  say,  considering  all  this,  both  of  them 
came  to  me,  and  desired  I  wonld  give  them  leave 
to  remain  on  the  island,  and  be  entered  among 
my  family,  as  they  called  it 

I  agreed  to  it  readily,  and  they  had  a  little  plot 
of  ground  allotted  to  tnem,  where  they  had  three 
tents  or  houses  set  up,  surrounded  with  a  basket- 
work,  pallisadoed  like  Atkins',  adjoining  to  his 
plantation:  their  tents  were  contrived  so,  that  they 
iiad  each  of  thorn  a  room  Apart  to  lodge  in,  and  a 
middle  tent  like  a  great  storehouse  to  lay  their 
goods  in,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in.  And  now  the 
other  two  Englisfamon  removed  their  habitation 
to  the  same  place,  and  so  the  island  was  divided 
into  three  colonies,  and  no  more,  viz.  the  Spaniards 
with  old  Friday,  and  the  first  servants,  at  my  old 
habitation  under  the  hiU ;  which  was,  in  a  word, 
the  capital  city ;  and  wh^re  thev  had  so  enljirged 
and  extended  their  works,  as  well  under,  as  on  the 
outside  of  the  hill,  that  they  lived,  though  per- 
f ecUy  concealed,  yet  full  at  large.  Never  was 
there  such  a  little  city  in  a  wood,  and  so  hid,  I 
beh'eve,  in  any  part  of  the  world;  for  I  verily 
believe,  a  thousand  men  might  have  ranged  the 
island  a  month,  and  if  they  had  not  known  there 
was  such  a  thing,  and  looked  on  purpose  for  it, 
they  would  not  have  found  it ;  for  the  trees  stood 
so  thick,  and  so  close,  and  grew  so  fast  matted 
into  one  another,  that  no^ng  but  cutting  them 
down  first  could  discover  the  place ;  except  the 
only  two  narrow  entrances,  where  they  went  in 
and  out,  could  be  found,  which  was  not  very 
easy.  One  of  them  was  just  down  at  the  water- 
edge  of  the  creek,  and  it  was  afterwards  above 
two  hundred  vards  to, the  place:  and  the  other 
was  up  a  ladder  at  twice,  as  1  have  already 
formerlv  described  it;  and  they  had  a  large 
wood  thick  planted,  also,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  contained  above  an  acre,  which  grew 
apace,  and  covered  the  place  from  all  discovery 
tnere,  with  only  one  narrow  place  between  two 
trees,  not  easy  to  be  discovered,  to  enter  on  that 
side. 

The  other  colony  was  that  of  Will.  Atkins, 
where  there  were  four  families  of  Englishmen,  I 
mean  those  I  had  left  there,  with  their  wives  and 
children;  three  savages  that  were  slaves;  the 
widow  and  the  children  of  the  Englishman  that 
was  killed,  the  young  man  and  the  maid;  and 
by  the  way,  we  made  a  wife  of  her  also,  before 
we  went  away.  There  were  also  the  two  car- 
penters and  the  tailor,  whom  I  brought  with  me 
for  them ;  also  the  smith,  who  was  -a  very  neces- 
sary man  to  thexn,  especially  as  a  gunsmith,  to 
take  care  of  their  arms;  and  my  other  man, 
whom  I  called  Jack-of-all-trades,  who  was  in 
himself  as  good  almost  as  20  men;  for  he  was 
not  only  a  very  ingenious  fellow,  but  a  very 
merry  fellow,  and  before  I  went  awa^  we  married 
him  to  the  honest  maid  that  came  with  the  youth 
in  the  ship  I  mentioned  before. 

And  now  I  speak  of  marrying,  it  brings  me 
naturally  to  sav  something  of  the  French  ecclesi- 
astic that  I  had  brought  with  me  out  of  the  ship'^s 
crew  whom  I  took  up  at  sea.  It  is  true,  this  man 
was  a  Boman,  and  perhaps  it  mav  give  offence 
to  some  hereafter,  if  I  leave  anythmg  extraordi- 
'iuury  upon  record  of  a  man,  whom,  before  I  begin, 


I  must,  (to  set  him  out  in  just  coloura)  represent 
in  terms  very  much  to  his  disadvantiigvs,  in  tne 
account  of  Protestants;  as  first,  that  he  was  s 
Papist;  secondly,  a  Popish  priest;  and  thirdly, 
a  French  Popish  priest 

But  justice  demands  of  me  to  give  him  a  due 
character ;  and  I  must  say,  he  was  a  grave,  sober, 
pious,  and  most  religious  person;  exact  in  his 
life,  extensive  in  his  charity,  and  exemplary  in 
almost  everything  he  did.  What  then  can  any 
one  sav,  agunst  bein^  very  sensible  of  the  value 
of  such  a  man,  notwithstanding  his  profession  ? 
Though  it  may  be  my  opinion,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  others,  who  shall  read  this,  that 
he  was  mistaken. 

The  first  hour  that  I  began  to  converse  with 
him,  after  he  had  agreed  to  go  with  me  to  the 
East  Indies,  I  found  reason  to  delight  exceed- 
ingly in  his  conversation;  and  he  first  be^an 
with  me  about  religion,  in  the  most  obliging 
manner  imaginable. 

*Sii\'  says  he,  *you  have  not  only,  under 
God,*  (and  at  that  he  crossed  his  breast)  *  saved 
my  life,  but  you  have  admitted  me  to  go  this 
voyage  in  your  ship,  and  by  your  oUiging 
civUity  have  taken  me  into  your  lamfly,  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  free  oonversation.  Now 
sir,*  says  he,  *you  see  by  my  habit  what 
mv  profession  is,  and  I  ^ess  by  your  nation, 
what  yours  is :  I  may  think  it  is  my  duty,  and 
doubtless  it  is  so,  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours, 
on  all  occasions,  to  bring  all  the  souls  I  can  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  doctrine ;  but  as  I  am  here  under  your 
permission,  and  in  your  family,  I  am  bound  in 
justice  to  your  kindness,  as  wdl  as  in  decency 
and  good  manners,  to  be  under  your  government; 
and  therefore  I  shall  not^  without  your  leave, 
enter  into  any  debates  on  the  points  of  religion, 
in  which  we  may  not  agree,  fartlier  than  you 
shall  give  me  leave.* 

I  told  him  his  carriage  was  so  modesty  that  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  it ;  that  it  was  true, 
we  wore  such  people  as  thev  called  heretics; 
but  that  he  was  not  the  first  Catholic  I  had  con- 
versed with,  without  falling  into  inconveniences, 
or  canving  the  questions  to  any  height  in  de- 
bate: tnatbe  should  not  find  himself  the  worse 
used  for  being  of  a  different  opinion  from  us,  and 
if  we  did  not  converse  without  any  dislike  on 
either  side  upon  that  score,  it  should  be  his  fault, 
not  ours. 

He  replied,  that  he  thought  all  our  conversa- 
tion might  be  easily  separated  from  disputes: 
that  it  was  not  his  business  to  cap  principles  with 
every  man  he  discoursed  with ;  and  that  he  rather 
desired  me  to  converse  with  him  as  a  gentieman, 
than  as  a  reliffiettse;  that  if  I  would  give  him 
leave  at  any  time  to  discourse  upon  religious 
subjects,  he  would  readily  comply  with  it;  and 
that  then,  he  did  not  doubt  but  I  would  allow 
hipi  also  to  defend  his  own  opinions,  as  well  as 
he  could;  but  that  without  my  leave  hs  would 
not  break  in  upon  me  with  any  such  thing. 

He  told  me  farther,  that  he  would  not  cease  to 
do  all  that  became  Um  in  his  ofiice,  as  a  priest, 
as  well  as  a  private  Christian,  to  procure  the 
good  of  the  ship,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  was 
in  her;  and  though  perhaps  we  would  not  join 
with  him,  and  he  could  not  pray  with  us,  he 
hoped  he  might  pray  for  us,  which  he  would  do 
upon  all  occasions.  In  this  manner  we  con- 
versed; and  as  he  was  of  the  most  obliging 
gentleman-like  behaviour,  so  he  was,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
as.  I  believe,  of  great  learning. 

He  gave  me  a  most  diverting  account  of  his 
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life,  and  of  the  meay  extraordinary  events  of  it ; 
of  many  adveutnree  which  had  befallen  him  in 
the  few  years  that  he  had  been  abroad  in  the 
world;  and  particularly  this  was  very  remark- 
able,  viz.  that  in  the  Toyage  he  was  now  engaged 
in,  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  five  times 
shipped  and  unshipped,  and  never  to  go  to  the 
place  whither  any  of  Uie  ships  he  was  in,  were 
at  first  designed :  that  his  first  intent  was  to  have 
gone  to  Hartinioo,  and  that  he  went  on  board  a 
ship  bound  thither,  at  St.  Malo:  but  being  forced 
into  Lisbon  by  bad  weather,  the  ship  received 
some  damage  by  running  aground  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tagus,  and  was  obliged  to  unload 
her  cargo  there:  l^t  finding  a  Portuguese  ship 
th^re  bound  to  the  Madeiras,  and  ready  to  sail, 
and  supposing  he  should  easily  meet  with  a  vessel 
tliere  bound  to  Martinioo,  he  went  on  board,  in 
order  to  sail  to  the  Madeiras.  But  the  master  of 
the  Portugfuese  ship  being  but  an  indifferent  mari- 
ner, had  been  out  in  his  reckoning,  and  they  drove 
to  Fayal ;  where,  however,  he  happened  to  find  a 
very  good  market  for  his  cargo,  which  was  com, 
and  therefore  resolved  not  to  ko  to  the  Madeiras, 
but  to  Ibad  salt  at  the  Isle  of  May,  audio  go  awaj 
to  Newfoundland.  He  had  no  remedy  in  this 
exigenodi  but  to  go  with  the  ship,  and  had  a 
preitiy  good  voyage  as  far  as  the  Banks,  so  they 
call  the  place  where  thev  catch  the  fiso,  where 
meeting  with  a  French  ship,  bound  from  France 
to  Quebec,  in  the  river  of  Canada,  and  from  thence 
to  Martinico,  to  carry  provisions,  he  thought  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  complete  his  first 
design :  but  when  he  came  to  Quebec,  the  master 
of  the  fillip  died,  and  the  ship  proceedea  no  farther ; 
so  the  next  voyage  he  shipped  himself  for  France, 
in  the  ship  that  was  burned,  when  we  took  them 
up  at  sea,  and  then  shipped  with  us  for  the  East 
Indies,  as  1  have  already  said.  Thus  he  had  been 
disappointed  in  five  voyages,  all,  as  I  may  call  it, 
in  one  voyage,  besides  what  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  farther  of  the  same  person. 

But  I  shall  not  make  digression  into  other  men*s 
stories,  which  have  no  relation  to  my  own.  I 
return  to  what  concerns  our  affairs  in  the  island. 
He  came  to  me  one  morning,  for  he  lodged  among 
us  all  the  while  we  were  upon  the  island,  and  it 
happened  to  be  just  when  I  was  going  to  visit  &e 
£ngiislmien*s  colony,  at  the  farthest  part  of  the 
island;  I  say,  he  came  to  me,  and  told  me  with  a 
very  grave  countenance,  that  he  had  for  two  or 
three  da^rs  desired  an  opportunity  of  some  dis- 
course with  me,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be 
displeasing  to  me,  because  he  thought  it  might 
in  some  measure  correspond  with  mj  general 
design,  which  was,  the  prosperity  of  my  new 
colony,  and  perhaps  might  jnit  it,  at  least  more 
thui  he  yet  thought  it  was,  in  the  way  of  God*s 
blessing. 

^  I  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  last  part  of  his 
discourse,  and  turning  a  little  short,  *■  How,  sir,* 
said  I,  *can  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  in  the  way 
of  God's  blessing,  after  such  visible  assistances 
and  wonderful  deliverances,  as  we  have  seen 
here,  and  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  laige 
account?' 

'If  you  had  pleased  sir,*  said  he,  with  a  world 
of  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  readiness,  *to 
have  heard  me,  you  would  nave  found  no  room 
to  have  been  displeased;  much  less  to  think  so 
hard  of  me,  that  I  should  suggest  that  you  have 
not  had  wonderful  assistanofts  and  deliverances; 
and  I  hope^  on  vour  behalf,  that  you  are  in  the 
'way  of  (iod*s  bfessina,  and  your  design  is  ex- 
ceeding good,  and  will  prosper :  but,  sir,  though 
it  were  more  so,  than  is  even  possible  to  you,  yet 
there  may  be  some  among  you  that  are  not  equally 


right  in  their  actions :  and  you  know,  titat  in  the 
story  of  the  children  of  lanel,  one  Achan  in  the 
camp,  removed  God*s  blessing  from  them,  and 
turned  his  hand  so  against  Caem,  that  six  and 
thirty  of  them,  though  not  concerned  in  the 
crime,  were  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
bore  the  weight  of  that  punishment.* 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  his  cUscourse,  and 
told  him  his  inference  was  just, 'and  the  whole 
design  seemed  so  sincere,  and  was  really  so  reli-  . 
^ous  in  its  own  nature,  that  I  was  very  sorry  I  had 
mterrupted  him,  and  beg^d  him  to  go  on ;  and 
in  tiie  meantime,  because  it  seemed,  that  what  we 
had  both  to  say  might  take  up  some  time,  I  told 
him  I  was  going  to  the  Englishmen's  plantations, 
and  asked  him  to  go  with  me,  and  we  might  dis- 
course of  it  by  the  way :  he  told  me,  he  would 
more  willingly  wait  on  me  thither,  because  there 
paitly  the  thing  was  acted,  which  he  desired  to 
speak  to  me  about;  so  we  walked  on;  and  I 

Eressed  him  to  be  free  and  plain  with  me  in  what 
e  had  to  say. 

*  Why  then,  sir,*  says  he,  *  be  pleased  to  g^ve 
me  leave  to  lay  down  a  few  propositions  as  the 
foundation  of  what  I  have  to  say,  that  we  may 
not  differ  in  the  general  principles,  though  we 
may  be  of  some  differing  opinions  in  the  practice 
of  particulars.  First,  sir,  though  we  differ  in 
some  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  religion ;  and  it 
is  very  unhappy  that  it  is  so,  especially  in  the 
case  lief  ore  us,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards;  yet 
there  are  some  general  principles  in  which  we 
both  agree,  viz.  first,  that  there  is  a  God;  and 
that  this  Qod  having  given  us  some  stated  gene- 
ral rules  for  our  service  and  obedience,  we  ought 
not  willing;ly  and  knowingly  to  offend  Him;  either 
by  ne|;^lecting  to  do  what  He  has  commanded,  or 
by  doing  what  He  has  expressly  forbidden :  and 
let  our  culfferent  religions  oe  wnat  tiiey  will,  this 
general  principle  is  readily  owned  by  us  aU,  that 
tiie  blessing  of  God  does  not  ordinarily  follow  a 
presumptuous  sinning  against  his  command;  and 
every  good  Christian  will  be  affectionately  con- 
cerned to  prevent  anv  that  are  under  his  care, 
living  in  a  total  neglect  of  Gtod  and  his  com- 
mands. It  is  not  your  men  being  Protestants, 
whatever  my  opinion  may  be  of  such,  that  dis- 
charges me  nom  being  concerned  for  their  souls, 
and  nrom  endeavouring,  if  it  lies  before  me,  that 
they  should  live  in  as  little  distance  from  and 
enmity  with  their  Maker,  as  i)o&sibl&  especially 
if  you  g^ve  me  leave  to  meddle  so  tar  in  your 
circuit.* 

I  could  not  yet  imagine  what  he  aimed  at,  and 
told  him,  I  granted  all  he  had  said,  and  thanked 
him,  that  he  would  so  far  concern  himself  for  us ; 
and  begged  he  would  explain  the  particulars  of 
what  ho  had  observed,  that,  like  Joshua,  to  take 
his  own  parable,  I  might  put  away  the  accursed 
thing  from  us. 

*Why  then,  sir,*  says  he,  *  I  will  take  the  liberty 
^ou  give  me ;  and  there  are  three  things,  whicli, 
if  I  am  right,  must  stand  in  the  way  of  God's 
blessing  upon  your  endeavours  her&  and  which 
I  should  rejoice  for  your  sake,  and  tneir  own,  to 
see  removea  And,  sir,*  says  he,  *  I  promise  my- 
self, that  yon  will  fully  agree  with  me  in  them  oJl, 
as  soon  as  I  name  them;  espedally  because  I 
shall  convince  you,  that  every  one  of  them  may, 
with  great  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, be  remedied.* 

He  gave  me  no  leave  to  put  in  any  more  dvili* 
ties,  but  went  on.  *  First,  mr.*  says  he.  *  you  have 
here  four  Englishmen,  who  nave  fetcned  women 
from  among  the  savages,  and  have  taken  them  as 
their  wives,  and  have  had  many  children  by  them 
all,  and  yet  are  not  married  to  them  after  any  stated 
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legnl  mannfir,  as  the  laws  of  Qod  and  mm  reqaire; 
and  ihereforo  are  yet,  in  thfe  sobm  o<  botfa,  Ba  lees 
than  adulterara,  if  not  liying  in  adnltey.  To 
this,  ni^'  Bays  he,  *  I  know  yon  will  object,  that 
tli«re  was  no  deigyman  or  priest  of  any  kind,  or 
of  any  profeasion,  to  perfozm  the  oeremoDy ;  nor 
any  pen  and  ink,  or  paper,  to  write  down  a  eon- 
tract  oi  marriage,  and  have  it  signed  between 
them.  And  I  know  alea  sir,  what  the  Spanisvd 
goyenuMT  has  told  you ;  I  mean  of  the  agreamsnt 
that  he  obliged  thera  to  make,  when  they  toc^ 
thoee  wopen,  yiz.  that  they  should  ehoose  tkemout 
by  consent,  and  keep  separately  to  them ;  which, 
by  the  way,  is  notmng  of  a  marriage^  no  agree- 
ment with  the  women,  as  wives,  hut  only  an 
agreement  among  themselves,  to  keep  them  from 
qusjTelUog. 

*■  But,  sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  matri- 
mony '  (so  he  called  it,  being  a  Boman)  ^  consists 
not  only  in  the  mutual  consent  oi  the  parties  to 
take  one  another,  as  man  and  wife,  but  in  the 
formal  and  legal  obligation,  that  there  is  in  the 
contract,  to  compel  the  man  and  woman,  at  all 
times,  to  own  and  aelmowledge  each  other,  ob- 
liging the  man  to  abstain  from  all  other  women, 
to  engage  in  no  other  contract  while  these  sub- 
sist, and  on  all  occaaloiia,  as  ability  allows,  to 
provide  honestly  for  them  and  their  children,  and 
to  oblige  the  women  to  the  same,  or  like  condi- 
tions, muUUi»  miutcmdity  on  their  side. 

*  Now,  sir,*  says  he,  *  these  men  may,  when  they 
please,  or  when  occasion  preeents,  abandon  these 
women,  disown  their  children,  leave  them  to 
perish,  and  take  other  women,  and  marry  them 
whilst  these  are  living/  And  here  he  added,  with 
some  warmth,  *  How,  sir,  is  God  honoured  in  this 
unlawful  liberty  ?  and  how  shall  a  blessing  suc- 
ceed jour  endeavours  in  tliis  place?  however 
good  m  themselves,  and  however  sincen  in  your 
design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present  are  your 
subjects,  under  your  absolute  government  and 
dominion,  are  allowed  by  you  to  live  in  open 
adultery?' 

I  confess,  I  was  struck  with  the  thing  itself, 
but  much  more  with  the  convincing  arguments 
he  supported  it  with ;  for  it  was  certainly  true, 
that  uiough  they  had  no  clergyman  upon  the 
spot,  yet  a  formal  contract  on  both  sidM,  made 
before  witnecBea,  and  confirmed  by  any  token, 
which  they  had  aJl  agreed  to  be  bound  by,  though 
it  had  been  but  breaking  a  stick  between  them, 
engaging  the  men  to  own  these  women  for  their 
wives,  upon  all  occasions,  and  never  to  abandon 
them  or  their  children,  and  the  women  to  the 
same  with  their  husbands,  had  been  an  effectual 
lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  it  was 
a  great  neglect  that  it  was  not  done. 

But  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off  my  young 
priest,  by  telling  him,  that  all  that  part  was  done 
when  I  was  not  here,  and  they  had  lived  so  many 
jeara  with  them  now,  that  if  it  was  an  adultery, 
It  was  past  remedy,  they  could  do  nothing  in  it 
now. 

*Sir,*  says  he,  *  asking  your  pardon  for  sudi 
freedom,  you  are  rig^t  in  this,  that  it  being  done 
in  your  absence,  you  could  not  be  chaiged  with 
that  part  of  the  crime :  but,  I  beseech  you,  flatter 
not  yourself  that  you  are  not  therefore  under  an 
obligation  to  do  your  utmost  now  to  put  an  end 
to  it  How  can  you  think,  but  that,  let  the  time 
past  lie  on  whom  it  will,  all  the  guilt,  for  the 
future,  will  lie  entirely  upon  you?  because  it  is 
certainly  in  your  power  now  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  in  nobody's  power  but  yours.' 

I  was  so  dull  SOIL  that  I  did  not  tabs  him 
right;  but  I  imagine!^  that  by  patting  an  end  to 
it,  he  meant  that  I  idiould  part  them,  and  not 


suffer  them  to  Urt  together  any  longer;  snd  I 
said  to  him,  I  could  not  do  this  vf  any  nMUw,  for 
that  it  would  put  the  whole  islaad  into  coBfasiaii. 
He  seemed  anrpriaed  that  I  ahoold  ao  larmifltekie 
him.  *  No,  mT^mjB  he,  *I  do  not  mean,  that  you 
should  now  separate  tbsm,  but  legally  and  eaec- 
tually  marrv  tnem  now;  and  as,  sir,  ay  way  of 
macrying  them  may  not  be  so  easy  to  reconcile 
them  to,  ftougfa  it  will  be  as  eflfectual,  even  by 
your  own  lawa,  so  vow  way  may  be  as  well  before 
God,  sad  «s  valia  among  men;  I  neon,  by  a 
written  contract,  signed  by  both  man  and  woman, 
and  by  all  the  witnesses  preasot,  which  all  the 
laws  M  Europe  would  deene  to  be  valid.' 

I  was  amazed  to  see  so  mudi  true  piety,  and  so 
much  sincerity  of  zeal,  beddes  the  onusoal  impar- 
tiality in  his  discoursa,  as  to  his  own  party  or 
church,  and  sudi  true  warmth  for  tiie  praserving 
people  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  or  relation 
to ;  I  say,  for  preserving  them  from  transgrsasing 
the  laws  of  God;  the  like  of  which  I  had  indeed 
not  met  with  anywhere.  But  seooUecting  wliat 
he  had  said,  of  mairying  them  by  a  written  oon- 
traet,  whidi  I  know  would  stand  too ;  I  retomed 
it  back  upon  him,  and  told  him,  I  granted  all  that 
he  had  said  to  be  just,  and  on  bis  part  veiy  kind, 
that  I  would  discourse  with  the  men  upon  tiie 
point  now,  when  I  came  to  them.  And  1  knew 
no  reason  why  they  should  scruple  to  Ist  him 
marry  them  all,  which  I  knew  well  enough  would 
be  granted  to  be  as  authentic  and  valid  in  Eng- 
land, as  if  theywere  married  by  one  of  our  own 
clergymen.  What  was  afterwards  done  hi  this 
matter,  I  shall  speak  of  l^  itself. 

I  tiien  pressed  him  to  tell  ma  what  was  tho 
second  complaint  which  ho  had  to  make,  acknow- 
ledging, that  I  was  very  much  his  debtor  for  tho 
first  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  it  He  told 
me,  he  would  use  tho  same  fnedom  and  platenesa 
in  the  second,  and  hoped  I  would  take  it  as  welL 
And  this  was,  that  notwithstan<Ung  these  En^iah 
subjects  of  mine,  as  he  called  tiiem,  had  Uvod 
with  those  women  for  almost  seven  yean^  had 
tau^t  them  to  speak  English,  and  even  to  read 
it;  and  that  they  were,  as  he  peroeivod  women 
of  tolerable  understanding,  and  capable  of  instmo- 
tion;  yet  they  had  not  to  this  hour  taught  them 
anylhing  of  the  Christian  religion,  no,  not  ao 
much  as  to  know  that  there  was  a  God.  or  a  woi^ 
ship,  or  in  what  manner  Qod  was  to  oe  served, 
or  that  their  own  idolatry,  and  worshipping  they 
knew  not  whom,  was  false  and  absuid. 

This,  he  said,  was  an  unaooountaUs  negleet, 
and  what  God  would  certainly  call  them  to 
account  for,  and  perhaps  at  last  take  the  work 
out  of  their  hands.  He  spoke  this  verv  affection- 
ately and  warmly.  *  I  am  persuadod,'  says  he^ 
*  had  those  men  lived  in  a  savage  country,  whence 
their  wives  came,  the  savages  would  havo  taken 
more  pains  to  have  brought  them  to  be  idolatan^ 
and  to  worship  the  devil,  than  any  of  these  men, 
so  far  as  I  con  see,  have  taken  witn  them  to  teach 
them  the  knowled^  of  the  true  God.  Now,  sir,' 
said  he,  *  though  I  do  not  acknowledge  your  reli- 
gion, or  vou  mine,  yet  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  devil  8  servants,  and  the  subjects  of  his  king- 
dom, taught  to  know  the  general  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  that  tuey  might,  at  least,  hear 
of  God,  and  of  a  Bedeemer,  and  of  the  lesurreo- 
tion,  and  of  a  futors  state,  tiiingB  whieh  we  al} 
believe;  they  had  at  least  been  so  mooh  nearer 
coming  into  the  bosom  of  the  true  <^urch,  than 
they  are  now,  in  the  publio  profasdo^  d  idolatiy 
and  devil-worship.' 

I  could  hold  no  longer;  I  took  Uttn  in  my  anns^ 
and  embraced  him  with  an  exoMs  of  passion. 
*How  far,'  said  I  to  him,  *ha1fo  I  been  from 
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UBderatonding  the  kaoet  ossential  pMrt  of  a  Obris- 
tiaa,  viat.  to  love  the  interest  of  the  Ohristiui 
ctawoh,  9mA  tbe  good  of  other  men's  tools.  I 
eeMM  hiive  known  what  heloags  to  being  a 
GhristiML*  *0,  sir,  do  not  say  ea'  replied  he, 
*thlfl  thing  ie  not  yoar  fault'  'Ko,'  taye  I,  'but 
wby  did  1  never  lay  it  to  heart  as  well  ae  70a? ' 
'Itienot  t«o  late  yet,'8eid  be,  'be  not  too  for- 
ward to  oondinm  yoarself.'  *  But  what  can  be 
done  now,'  said  I,  'von  see  I  am  going  away? ' 
'  Wffl  yon  give  me  Jeave,'  said  he,  'to  talk  with 
these  poor  men  about  it?'  'Yes,  with  all  my 
heart,'  said  I,  'and  I  will  oblige  them  to  give 
heed  to  what  yon  say  too.'  '  As  to  that,'  said  ho, 
'we  nmst  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  Ohrist ;  but 
it  is  onr  bnsineas  to  assifit  them,  enooniage  ^em, 
sad  instmot  them;  and  if  yon  will  give  me  leave, 
and  Qod  his  blessing,  I  do  not  doubt  bat  the 
poor  ignorant  sonls  shall  be  brought  horns  into 
the  great  oiiele  of  Ohristianity,  into  the  puticnlar 
faith  that  we  all  embrace,  and  that  even  while 
yon  stay  here.'  Upon  this,  I  said,  '  I  shall  not 
only  give  you  leave,  bat  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  it*  What  followed  on  this  account,  I 
shall  mention  also  again  in  its  place. 

I  now  pressed  him  for  the  third  article,  in 
whioh  we  were  to  blame.  'Why  really,'  says  he, 
'it  is  of  the  same  nature;  and  I  will  proceed, 
asking  yoor  leave,  with  the  same  plainness  as 
beforeu  It  is  about  your  poor  savages,  who  are, 
as  I  may  sav,  your  conquered  subjects.  It  is  a 
TnaTcim,  sir,  that  is,  or  ought  to  be  received  among 
all  Chiistians  of  what  church  or  pretended  church 
soever,  vis.  The  Christian  knowledge  ought  to 
be  propagated  by  aU  possible  mean^  and  on  all 
possible  occasions.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
our  church  sends  missionaries  into  Persia,  India, 
and  China,  and  tbst  our  clergy,  even  of  the  supe- 
rior sort,  williugiy  engage  in  the  most  hazardous 
voyages,  and  the  most  dangerous  residence  among 
mmnderers  and  barbaziaas,  to  teach  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  bring  them 
over  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  sir, 
yon  have  such  an  opportunity  here,  to  have  six 
or  seven  and  thirty  poor  savages  brought  over 
from  idolfttry  to  uie  knowledge  of  God  their 
Maker  and  Redeemer,  that  I  wonder  how  you  can 
pass  such  an  occasion  of  doing  good,  which  is 
really  worth  the  expense  of  a  mane  whole  life.' 

I  was  DOW  struck  dumb  indeed,  and  had  not 

one  word  to  say.    I  had  here  a  spirit  of  true 

Christian  zeal  for  God  and  religion  before  me,  let 

his  particular  principle  be  c/t  what  kind  soever. 

As  for  me,  I  had  not  so  much  as  entertained  a 

thought  of  this  in  my  heart  before,  and  I  believe 

should  not  have  bought  of  it;  for  I  looked  upon 

these  sewages  ss  slaves,  and  people,  whom,  had 

we  any  voric  for  them  to  do,  we  would  have 

used  as  such,  or  would  have  been  glad  to  have 

transported  them  to  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 

for  our  business  was  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  we 

would  all  have  been  satisfied,  if  they  had  been 

seat  to  any  country,  so  they  had  never  seen  their 

own.    But  to  the  case  I  say,  I  was  confounded  at 

Ills  dlBoeurss,  and  knew  not  ^^lat  answer  to  make 

him.    He  looked  earnestly  at  me,  seeing  me  in 

some  disorder,  'Sir,'  says  he,  'I  shall  be  very 

sorry,  if  what  I  have  said  gives  you  any  oifence.' 

^  No,  no,'  says  I, '  I  am  offended  with  nobody  but 

myself ;  but  I  sm  perfectly  confounded,  not  only 

to  think  that  I  should  never  take  any  notice  of 

this  before,  but  with  reflecting  what  notice  I  am 

aUe  to  take  of  it  now.    Yeu  know,  sir,'  said  I, 

*"  what  circumstsaees  I  am  in ;  I  am  Bound  to  the 

East  Indies,  in  a  ship  freighted  I7  merchants, 

sad  to  whom  it  would  be  an  insufferable  piece  of 

injustice  to  detain  their  ship  hers,  the  men  lying 


all  this  while  at  vietuals  sad  wages  upon  the 
ownera^  aecoant  It  is  true.  I  agreed  to  be- 
allowed  twelve  days  hersv  ana  if  I  stay  mora,  I 
must  pay  £8  stsrung  ptr  diem  dsmnxrags^  nor 
can  I  stay  upon  demurrage  above  eigiit  days 
more,  and  I  have  bsen  here  thirteen  already,  so 
that  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  engage  in  this  work, 
unless  I  would  siifer  myself  to  be  left  behind 
here  again,  in  which  cass^  if  this  dbigle  ship 
should  miscaxTV  in  any  part  of  her  voyage,  I 
should  be  just  m  tiie  same  condition  that  I  was 
left  in  here  at  first,  and  from  whidi  I  have  been 
so  wonderfully  delivezed.' 

He  owoed  the  case  was  very  haul  upon  me,  as 
to  my  voyasm,  but  laid  it  home  upon  my  con- 
science, whether  the  blessing  of  saving  seven  and 
thirty  souls  was  not  worth  my  venturing  all  I 
had  m  the  world  for?  I  was  not  so  sensible  of 
that  as  he  was.  I  returned  upon  him  thus. 
'  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  valuable  thing,  mdesd,  to  be  an 
insti-mnent  in  God's  hand  to  convert  seven  sad 
thirty  heathens  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  but 
as  you  are  aa  ecdesiastio,  and  are  given  over  to 
the  work,  so  that  it  seems  so  noturaUy  to  fall  into 
the  way  of  your  profession ;  how  is  it,  that  vou 
do  not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it,  than 
press  me  to  it?' 

Upon  this  he  faced  about,  just  before  me,  as  he 
walked  along,  and  putting  me  to  a  full  stop,  made 
me  a  very  low  bow.  '  I  most  heartily  thank  God 
and  vou,  sir,'  says  he, '  for  giving  me  so  evident 
a  call  to  so  blessed  a  work;  and  if  you  think 
yourself  dischar^d  from  it  sad  destre  me  to 
undertake  it,  I  will  most  readOv  do  it,  aad  think 
it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the  hazards  and  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  broken  disappointed  voyage  as 
I  have  met  with,  that  I  may  be  dropped  at  lost 
into  so  glorious  a  woii^' 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  n^[yture  in  his  face  while 
he  spoke  this  to  me;  his  eyes  sparkled  like  fire, 
his  face  glowed,  and  his  colour  came  aad  went, 
as  if  he  had  been  faUing  into  fits.  la  a  word,  he 
was  fired'with  the  joy  of  being  embarked  in  suoh 
a  work.  I  paused  a  considerable  whils  before  I 
could  ten  what  to  say  to  him,  for  I  was  redly 
surprised  to  find  a  man  of  such  sincerifey  and 
seal,  and  carried  out  in  his  seal  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  men,  not  of  his  profeMion  only,  but 
even  of  any  profession  whatsoever.  But  after  I 
hod  considered  it  awhile,  I  asked  him  seriously 
if  he  was  in  earnest,  and  tiliat  he  would  venture 
on  the  single  consideration  of  any  attempton  those 
poor  peo^  to  be  looked  up  in  sa  uoplaated 
island  for,  perhaps,  his  life,  and  at  last  might  not 
know  whether  he  should  be  able  to  do  them  any 
good  or  not  ? 

He  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked  me  what 
I  c^led  a  venture?  'Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  'what 
do  you  tiiink  I  consented  to  go  in  your  ship  to 
the  East  ladies  for?'  'Nay,' said  I, 'that  I  know 
not,  unless  it  was  to  preach  to  the  Indians.' 
'Doubtless  it  was,'  said  iie;  'and  do  you  think, 
if  I  con  convert  these  seven  and  thirty  men  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  it  is  not  worth  my  time.  tiiougU 
I  should  never  be  fetched  off  the  idand  again ; 
nay,  is  it  not  infinitely  of  moro  worth  to  save  so 
many  souls,  than  my  life  is,  or  the  life  of  twenty 
more  of  the  same  profession  ?  Tes,  sir,'  says  he, 
'I  would  give  Gbrist  and  the  blessed  Virgin 
thax^  all  my  days,  if  I  could  be  made  the  least 
happy  instrument  of  saving  the  souls  of  those 
poor  men,  though  I  was  never  to  set  my  foot  off 
this  island,  or  see  my  native  country  any  more. 
But  since  you  will  honour  me,'  savs  be,  'with 

{mtting  me  into  this  work,  for  whi^  I  will  pray 
or  you  all  the  days  of  my  life,  I  have  one  himible 
petition  to  you,'  said  he,  'besides.'  'What  is  that? ' 
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*  WhT.'  says  he,  4t  is,  that  you  will  leave 
ji  Ftiaay  -with  me,  to  be  my  interpreter 


saidl. 

your  man 

to  them,  and  to  assist  me ;  for  without  some  help 

I  cannot  speak  to  them,  or  they  to  me.' 

I  was  sensibly  troubled  at  his  requesting  Friday, 
because  I  could  not  think  of  puiing  with  him, 
and  Uiat  for  many  reasons ;  he  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  my  travels;  he  was  not  only  faithful 
to  me,  but  sinceielv  alFeotionate  to  the  last  degree, 
and  I  had  resolved  to  do  something  considerable 
for  him,  M  he  outlived  me,  as  it  was  probable  he 
would.  Then  I  knew  that,  as  I  had  bred  Friday 
up  to  be  a  Protestant,  it  would  quite  confound 
hun  to  bring  him  to  embrace  another  profession ; 
and  he  would  never,  while  his  eyes  were  open, 
believe  that  his  old  master  was  a  heretic,  and 
would  be  damned;  and  this  might  in  the  end 
ruin  the  poor  fellow's  principles,  and  so  turn  him 
back  agam  to  his  first  idolatry. 

However,  a  sudden  thought  relieved  me  in  this 
strait,  and  it  was  this;  I  told  him,  I  could  not 
say  that  I  was  willing  to  part  with  Friday  on  any 
account  whatever,  though  a  work  that  to  him  was 
of  more  value  than  his  Ufe,  ought  to  be  to  me  of 
much  moro  value  than  the  keeping  or  parting 
with  a  servant  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
persuaded,  that  Friday  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  paxt  with  me,  and  I  could  not  force  him 
to  it  without  his  consent,  without  manifest  in- 
justice, because  I  had  promised  and  engaged  him 
to  me,  that  he  would  never  leave  me,  imless  I 
put  him  awav. 

He  seemed  very  much  concerned  at  it,  for  he 
had  no  rational  access  to  these  poor  people, 
seeing  he  did  not  understand  one  word  of  their 
language,  nor  they  one  word  of  his.  To  remove 
this  difficulty^  I  told  him,  Friday's  father  had 
learned  Spanish,  which  I  found  he  also  under- 
stood, and  he  should  serve  him  for  an  interpreter ; 
so  he  was  much  better  satisfied,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  him,  but  he  would  stay  to  en- 
deavour to  convert  them;  but  Providence  gave 
another  and  very  happy  turn  to  all  this. 

I  come  back  now  to  the  first  part  of  his  objec- 
tions. When  we  came  to  the  Imglishmen,  I  sent 
for  them  aU  together,  and  after  some  account  given 
them  of  what  I  had  done  for  them,  viz.  what 
necessary  tiungs  I  had  provided  for  them,  and 
how  they  were  distributed,  which  thev  were 
very  senable  of,  and  very  thankful  for;  X  began 
to  talk  to  thez]&  of  the  scandalous  life  they  led, 
and  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the  notice  the 
cleigyman  had  alreadpr  taken  of  it  and  arguing 
how  unchristian  and  irreligious  a  life  it  was.  I 
first  asked  them  if  they  wero  married  men  or 
bachelors  ?  They  soon  explained  their  condition 
to  me,  and  showed  me  that  two  of  them  were 
widowers,  and  the  other  three  were  single  men  or 
bachelors.  I  asked  them  with  what  oonscienoe 
they  could  take  those  women,  and  lie  with  them, 
as  they  had  done,  call  them  their  wives,  and  have 
so  many  children  by  them,  and  not  be  married 
lawfully  to  them. 

They  all  gave  me  the  answer  I  expected,  viz. 
that  there  was  nobody  to  many  them ;  that  they 
agreed  beforo  the  governor  to  keep  them  as  their 
wives ;  and  to  keep  them  and  own  them  as  their 
%vives;  and  they  thought,  as  things  stood  with 
them,  they  were  as  legally  married  as  if  they  had 
had  Deen  married  by  a  parson,  and  with  all  the 
formalities  in  the  world. 

I  told  tiiem,  that  no  doubt  they  were  married 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  were  bound  in  conscience 
to  keep  ttiem  as  their  wives,  but  that  the  laws  of 
men  being  otherwise,  they  might  pretend  that 
they  were  not  married,  and  so  desert  the  poor 
women  and  children  hereafter^  and  that  weir 


wives  being  poor  desolate  women,  friendless  and 
moneyless,  would  have  no  way  to  help  thnn- 
selves.  I  therefore  told  them,  ^t  unless  I  wa« 
assured  of  their  honest  intent,  i  could  do  nothing 
for  them;  but  would  take  care  that  what  I  did 
should  be  for  the  women  and  their  children  with- 
out them ;  and  that  unless  they  would  give  some 
assurances  that  they  would  marry  the  woman,  I 
could  not  think  it  was  convenient  they  should 
continue  together  as  man  and  wife,  for  that  it  was 
both  scandalous  to  men,  and  offensivQ  to  God. 
who  they  could  not  think  would  bless  them,  it 
they  went  on  thus. 

All  this  went  on  as  I  expected,  and  they  told 
me,  especially  Will  Atkins,  who  seemed  now  to 
speak  for  the  rest,  that  they  loved  th^  wives  as 
well,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  their  own  native 
country,  and  would  not  leave  them  upon  any 
account  whatever;  and  they  did  verily  believe 
their  wives  were  as  virtuous  and  modest,  and  did, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  sUU,  as  much  for  them,  and 
for  their  children,  as  any  woman  could  possibly 
do,  and  they  would  not  part  with  them  on  any 
account  And  Will  Atkins  for  his  own  parti- 
cular added,  if  any  man  would  take  him  away, 
and  offer  to  carry  him  home  to  England,  and 
make  him  captain  of  the  best  man-of-war  in  the 
navy,  he  would  not  go  with  him,  if  he  might  not 
carry  his  wife  and  children  with  him;  and  if 
there  was  a  clergyman  in  the  ship,  he  would  be 
married  to  her  now  with  all  his  heart 

This  was  just  as  I  would  have  it;  the  priest 
was  not  with  me  at  that  moment,  but  was  not 
far  off:  so  to  try  him  farther,  I  told  him  I  had 
a  clergyman  with  me,  and  if  he  was  sincere,  I 
would  have  him  married  next  morning,  and  bade 
him  consider  of  it,  and  talk  with  the  rest  He 
said,  as  for  himself,  he  need  not  consider  of  it  at 
all,  for  he  was  very  ready  to  do  it,  and  was  glad 
I  had  a  minister  with  me,  and  he  believed  Uiey 
would  be  all  willing  also.  I  then  told  him  that 
my  friend  the  minister,  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
could  not  speak  English,  but  I  would  act  the  derk 
between  them:  he  never  so  much  as  asiked  me 
whether  he. was  Papist  or  Protestant,  which  was 
indeed  what  I  was  afraid  of;  but,  I  skj.  they 
never  inquired  about  it  So  we  parted,  I  went 
back  to  my  clergyman,  uid  Will  Atkins  went  in 
to  talk  witn  his  companions.  I  desired  the  French 
gentleman  not  to  say  anything  to  them,  till  the 
business  was  thorough  ripe,  and  I  told  him  what 
answer  the  man  had  given  me. 

Before  I  went  from  their  quarter,  they  all  came 
to  me,  and  told  me,  they  had  been  considering 
what  I  had  said;  that  they  were  very  glad  to 
hear  I  had  a  clergyman  in  my  company,  and 
they  were  very  willing  to  five  me  the  satiafaotion 
I  desired,  and  to  be  formally  married  as  soon  as 
I  pleased;  for  they  were  far  from  desiring  to 
part  with  their  wives,  and  that  t^ey  meant  no- 
thing but  what  was  very  honest  when  they  diose 
them :  so  I  appointed  them  to  meet  me  the  next 
morning,  and  that  in  the  meantime  they  should 
let  their  wives  know  the  meaning  of  the  marriage 
law ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  to  prevent  any 
scandal,  but  also  to  oblige  them,  that  they  should 
not  forsake  them,  whatever  might  happen. 

The  women  wero  easily  made  sensible  of  the 
meaning  of  the  thing,*  and  were  very  well  satis- 
fied witia  it,  as,  indeed,  they  had  reason  to  be ; 
so  they  failed  not  to  attend  all  together  at  my 
apartment  the  next  morning,  where  I  brought 
out  my  clergyman ;  and  though  ha  had  not  on  a 
minister's  gown,  after  the  manner  of  England,  or 
the  habit  of  a  priest,  after  the  manner  of  France ; 
yet  having  a  black  vest  something  like  a  cassocks 
with  a  sash  round  it^  he  did  not  )&)k  very  unlike 
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a  mijuster ;  and  as  for  Ms  langnago,  I  was  his 
interprotOT. 

But  ths  seriousnefls  of  bis  behaviour  to  theni, 
and  the  soraples  he  made  of  marrying  the  women, 
because  fhey  were  not  baptized,  and  professed 
Christiaiis,  gaye  them  an  exceeding  reverence 
for  his  peraon ;  and  there  was  no  need  after  that, 
to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  clergyman  or  no. 

Indeed,  I  was  afraid  his  scrapie  would  have 
been  carried  so  far,  as  that  he  would  not  have 
manied  them  at  all ;  nay,  notwithstanding  all  I 
was  able  to  say  to  him,  he  resisted  me,  though 
modestly,  yet  very  steadily,  and  at  last  refused 
absolutely  to  many  them,  unless  he  had  first 
talked  witib  the  men  and  the  women  too;  and 
though  at  first  I  was  a  little  backwud  to  it,  yet 
at  last  I  apjeed  to  it  with  a  good  will,  perceiving 
the  sinoenty  of  his  design.  * 

When  he  came  to  them,  he  let  them  know,  that 
I  had  acquainted  him  with  their  circumstances, 
and  with  the  present  design :  that  he  was  very 
willing  to  perform  that  part  of  his  function,  and 
many  them  as  I  had  desired ;  but  that  before  he 
could  do  it,  he  must  take  the  liberty^  to  talk  with 
them.  He  told  them,  that  in  the  sight  of  all  in- 
different men,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of 
society,  they  had  Hved  all  this  while  in  an  open 
adultery;  and  that  it  was  true,  that  nothing  out 
the  consenting  to  marry,  or  effectually  separating 
them  fxtnn  one  another  now,  could  now  put  an 
end  to  it;  but  there  was  a  difiiculty  in  it  too, 
with  respect  to  the  laws  of  Christian  matrimony, 
which  he  was  not  fully  satisfied  about,  viz.  that 
of  marrying  one  that  is  a  professed  Christian,  to 
a  savi^^  an  idolater  and  a  heathen,  one  that  is 
not  baptised ;  and  yet  that  he  did  not  see  that 
there  was  time  left  ror  it  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  women  to  be  baptized,  or  to  prof  ms  ^e  name 
of  Ch^st,  whom  they  had^  he  doubted,  heard 
nothing  of,  and  without  which  they  could  not  be 
baptusM. 

He  told  them,  he  doubted  they  were  but  indif- 
ferent Gluristians  themselves;  that  they  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  Ood,  or  of  his  ways;  and 
therefore  he  could  not  expect  that  they  had  said 
much  to  their  wives  on  tnat  head  yet ;  but  that 
unless  they  would  promise  him  to  use  their  en- 
deavour with  their  wives  to  persuade  them  to 
become  Christians,  and  would,  as  well  as  they 
could,  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  God  that  made  them,  and  to  worship  Jesus 
Christ  that  redeemed  them,  he  could  not  marry 
them ;  for  he  would  have  no  hand  in  joining 
Christians  with  savages;  nor  was  it  consistent 
with  the  prindples  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
was  indeed  expready  forbidden  in  God's  law. 

They  heard  all  this  very  attentively,  and  I  de- 
livered it  very  faithfully  to  them,  from  his  mouth, 
as  near  his  own  words  as  I  could,  only  sometimes 
adding  something  of  my  own  to  convince  them 
how  just  it  was,  and  how  I  was  of  his  mind ;  and 
I  always  very  faithfully  distinguished  between 
what  I  said  for  myself,  and  what  were  the  clergy- 
man's words.  They  told  me,  it  was  very  true, 
what  the  gentleman  said,  that  they  were  very 
indifFerent  Christians  themselves,  and  that  they 
never  talked  to  their  wives  about  religion.  *  Lord, 
sir!'  says  WHl  Atkins,  ^how  should  we  teach 
them  religion  ?  why.  we  know  nothing  ourselves ; 
and  besides,  sir,'  said  he,  *■  should  we  go  to  talk 
to  them  of  GodL  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  heaven 
and  hell,  it  would  be  to  make  them  laugh  at  us, 
and  ask  us,  what  we  believe  ourselves  ?  And  if 
we  should  tell  them  we  believe  aU  the  things  we 
speak  of  to  them,  such  as  of  good  people  going 
to  heaven,  and  wicked  people  to  the  devil,  they 
"vould  ask  us,  where  we  intend  to  go  ourselves. 


that  believe  all  this,  and  are  such  wicked  fellows 
as  we  indeed  are  ?  Why,  sir,  'tis  enough  to  give 
them  a  surfeit  of  religion  at  first  hearing.  Folks 
must  have  some  religion  themselves,  before,  they 
pretend  to  teach  other  people.'  *  Will  Atkins,' 
said  I  to  him,  ^  though  I  am  afraid  what  you  say 
has  too  much  truth  in  it,  yet  can  you  not  tell 
your  wife  that  she  is  in  the  wrong  ?  that  there 
IS  a  God,  and  a  religion  better  than  her  own ; 
that  her  gods  are  idols,  that  they  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak ;  that  there  is  a  great  Being  that 
made  all  things,  and  that  can  destroy  all  that 
He  had  made;  that  He  rewards  the  good,  and 
punishes  the  bad ;  and,  that  we  are  to  be  judged 
by  Him  at  last  for  all  we  do  here.  You  are  not 
so  ignorant,  but  even  nature  itself  will  teach  you 
that  all  this  is  true,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know 
it  all  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  yoursell' 

'  That's  true,  sir,'  said  Atkins ;  ^  but  with 
what  face  can  I  say  anything  to  my  wife  of  all 
this,  when  she  will  tell  me  immediately  it  cannot 
be  true?' 

*Kot  true  I'  said  I,  ^  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?'  ^  Why,  sir,'  said  he,  *she  will  tell  me  it 
cannot  be  true,  that  this  God  I  shall  tell  her  of 
can  be  just,  or  can  punish,  or  reward,  since  I  am 
not  punished,  and  sent  to  the  devil,  that  have 
been  such  a  wicked  creature  as  she  knows  I  have 
been,  even  to  her,  and  to  everybody  else;  and 
that  I  should  be  suffered  to  live,  that  have  been 
always  acting  so  contrary  to  what  I  must  tell 
her  is  good,  and  to  what  I  ought  to  have  done !' 

^Why,  truly,  Atkins,'  said  I,  *I  am  afraid 
thou  speakest  too  mucn  truth:'  and  with  that  I 
let  the  clergyman  know  what  Atkins  had  said, 
for  he  was  impatient  to  know.  ^0!'  said 
the  priest,  *tell  him  there  is  one  thing  will 
make  him  the  best  minister  in  the  world  to 
his  wife,  and  that  is,  repentance;  for  none 
teach  repentance  like  true  penitents.  He  wants 
nothing  out  to  repent,  and  then  he  will  be  so 
much  the  better  qualified  to  instruct  his  wife. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  tell  her,  that  there  is  not 
only  a  God,  and  that  He  is  the  just  rewarder  of 
good  and  evil ;  but  that  He  is  a  merciful  Being, 
and  with  infinite  goodness  and  long-suffering 
forbears  to  punish  those  that  offend,  waiting  to 
be  gracious,  and  willing  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  return  and  live :  that 
oftentimes  suffers  wicked  men  to  go  a  long  time, 
and  even  reserves  damnation  to  tne  general  day 
of  retribution.  That  it  is  a  clear  evidence  of  God 
and  of  a  future  state,  that  righteous  men  receive 
not  their  reward,  or  wicked  men  their  punish- 
ment, till  they  come  into  anotiier  world;  and 
this  will  lead  him  to  teach  his  wife  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  last  judgment ;  let 
him  but  repent  for  himself,  he  will  be  an  excellent 
preacher  of  repentance  to  his  wife.' 

I  repeated  all  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked  ve«y 
serious  all  the- while,  and  who,  we  could  easily 
perceive,  was  more  than  ordinarily  affected  with 
it:  when  being  eager,  and  hardly  suffering  me 
to  make  an  end,  ^  I  know  all  thi&  master,'  says 
he,  ^  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but  I  have  not  the 
impudenpe  to  talk  thus  to  my  wife,  when  God 
and  my  own  conscience  know,  and  my  wife  will 
be  an  undeniable  evidence  against  me,  that  I 
have  lived,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  a  God.  or 
future  state,  or  anything  about  it :  and  to  talk  of 
my  re]^nting,  alas !'  and  with  that  he  fetehed  a 
deep  sigh,  and  I  could  see  that  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes,  "tis  past  aU  that  with  me.'  'Pastit! 
Atkins,*^ said  I,  *what  dost  thou  mean  by  that?' 
*  I  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,'  says  he,  *  I 
mean  'tis  too  late,  and  that  is  too  true.' 

I  told  my  clergyman,  word  for  word,  what  ha 
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aaicL  The  poor  lealooB  priest,  (I  mutt  call  him 
00 ;  for,  be  nis  opinion  Wh&t  it  will,  be  hiul  cer- 
tainly a  most  singular  affection  for  the  good  of 
otiier  men's  ioula;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think 
he  had  not  the  like  for  his  own)  I  say,  this  seal- 
008,  affectionate  man  could  not  refrain  tears  alao ; 
but,  recovering  himself,  he  said  to  me,  *  Aak  him 
but  one  question,  Is  he  easy  that  it  Is  too  late,  or 
is  he  troubled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  so  ?'  I  put 
the  question  fairly  to  Atkins,  and  he  answered 
with  a  greatdeal  of  passion,  ^How  could  any  man 
be  easy  in  *  condition  that*  must  certainly  end  in 
eternal  destruction  ? '  that  he  was  far  from  being 
easy,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  be  beUered  it 
would  one  time  or  other  ruin  him. 

'What  do  yon  mean  by  that?' said  L  Why, 
he  said,  he  belicTed  he  should,  one  time  or  other, 
cut  his  throat  to  put  an  end  to  the  terror  of  it 

The  dergymaa  shook  his  head  with  great  con- 
cern in  his  face,  when  I  told  him  all  this:. bat 
turning  quick  to  me  upon  it,  says  he,  *  If  that  be 
his  case,  you  may  assure  him  it  is  not  too  late ; 
Ohiist  wul  give  him  repentance :  but  pray,'  says 
he,  *  explain  this  to  him,  that  as  no  man  is  saved 
but  by  Ghrjsttand  the  merits  of  his  passion,  pro- 
curing divine  mercy  for  him,  how  can  it  be  too 
late  for  any  man  to  receive  meroy?  Does  he 
think  he  is  able  to  sin  beyond  the  power  or  reach 
of  divine  meroy  ?  Frav  tell  him,  there  may  be 
a  time  when  provoked  mercy  will  no  longer 
strive,  and  when  God  may  refuse  to  hear,  but 
that  it  is  never  too  late  for  men  to  adc  mercy ; 
and  we  that  are  Christ's  servants  are  commanded 
to  preadi  mercy  at  all  times,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  all  those  that  sincerely  repent;  so  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  repent.' 

I  told  Atkins  all  this,  and  he  heard  me  with 
great  earnestness :  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  turned 
off  the  discourse  to  the  rest ;  for  he  said  to  me  he 
would  go  and  have  some  talk  with  his  wife ;  so 
he  went  out  awhile,  and  we  talked  to  the  rest 
I  perceived  they  were  all  stupidly  ignorant  as  to 
matters  of  religion,  much  as  I  was  when  I  went 
rambUag  away  from  my  father;  and  yet  there 
were  none  of  them  backward  to  hear  what  had 
been  said;  and  all  of  them  seriously  promised 
that  they  would  talk  with  their  wives  about  it, 
and  do  their  endaavouia  to  persuade  them  to  turn 
Christians. 

The  deigyman  smiled  upon  me,  when  I  re- 


farther  than  to  exhort  and  instruct;  and  when 
men  comply,  submit  u>  the  reproof,  and  promise 
what  we  aak,  'tis  all  we  can  do :  we  are  bound  to 
accept  their  good  words.  Bat,  believe  me,  sir,' 
said  he,  *  whatever  you  may  have  known  of  the 
life  of  that  man  you  call  Will  Atldns,  I  believe 
he  is  the  only  sincere  convert  among  them;  I 
take  that  man  to  be  a  true  penitent;  I  will  not 
despair  of  the  rest,  but  that  man  is  apparently 
struck  with  the  sense  of  bis  past  life,  and  I  doubt 
not,  when  he  comes  to  talk  religion  to  his  wife, 
he  will  talk  himself  effectually  into  it;  for  at- 
tempting to  teach  others,  is  sometimes  iha  best 
"^ay  of  teaching  ourselves.  I  know  a  man,  who 
having  nothing  but  a  summary  notion  of  religion 
himseU,  and  being  wicked  and  profligate  to  the 
last  degree  in  his  life,  made  a  thorou^  reforma- 
tion in  himself,  by  labouring  to  convert  a  Jew. 
If  that  poor  Atkins  begins  but  once  to  talk  seri- 
ously of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  wife,  my  Ufe  for  it, 
he  talks  himself  into  a  thorough  convert,  makes 
himself  a  penitent:  and  who  Knows  what  may 
foUow?' 

Upon  this  disoourse,  however,  and  their  pro- 


mising, as  above,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  their 
wives  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  aanriod  the 
other  three  couple ;  but  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife 
were  not  yet  come  In.  After  this,  my  deigy- 
man,  waiting  awhile,  was  ooiious  toknow  when 
Atkins  was  gone ;  and,  turning  to  me,  says  he, 
'  I  entreat  you,  air,  let  us  walk  out  of  your  laby- 
rinth here,  and  look ;  I  dare  say,  we  ahall  find 
this  poor  man  somewhere  or  otluir  talking  seri- 
ously to  his  wife,  and  teaching  her  already  some- 
thing of  religion.'  I  begaji  to  be  of  the  same 
miun;  so  we  want  out  together,  and  I  carried 
him  a  way  which  none  niew  but  myself,  and 
where  the  trees  were  so  thick  set  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  through  the  thicket  of  leavafl,  and  far 
harder  to  see  ixi,  thair  to  see  out ;  when,  coming 
to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins  and  his 
tawny  savage  wife  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a 
bush,  very  eager  in  discourse.  I  stopped  short 
till  my  cleigyman  came  up  to  me ;  and  thm 
having  showed  him  where  they  were,  we  stood 
and  looked  very  steadily  at  them  a  good  whilei 

We  observed  him,very  earnest  with  her,  point- 
ing up  to  the  sun,  and  io  every  quscter  of  the 
heavens,  then  down  to  the  earth,  then  out  to  the 
sea,  then  to  himself,  thento  hAr,  to  the  woods, 
to  the  trees.  *  Now,' says  the  clergyman,  *yoa 
see  my  words  are  msde  good,  the  man  prea<uies 
to  her ;  mark  him  now,  he  is  telling^her  that  our 
God  has  made  him  and  her,  and  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  sea,  the  woods,  the  trees,  ^'  *■  I  be- 
lieve he  is,'  said  L  Immediately  we  peroeivad 
Will  Atkins  start  up  upon  his  leet,  fall  down  on 
his  knees,  and  Uf  t  up  both  his  hands :  we  sup- 
posed he  said  something,  but  we  could  not  hear 
him,  it  was  too  far  for  that.  He  did  not  continue  1 
Wn^iing  half  a  miaute,  but  comes  and  sits  down  ' 
again  by  his  wife,  and  talks  to  her  again.  We 
perceived  then  the  woman  very  attentive,  but 
whether  she  said  anything  or  no,  we  could  not 
teU.  While  the  poor  fellow  was  upon  his  knees, 
I  could  see  the  tears  run  plentifully  down  my 
clerg^yman's  cheeks,  and  I  could  hardly  forbear 
myself ;  but  it  was  a  great  aiBictien  to  us  both 
that  we  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  anything 
that  passed  between  them. 

Well,  however,  we  could  come  no  naanr,  for 
fear  of  disturbiiig  them,  so  we  resolved  to  see 
an  end  to  this  piece  of  still  conversation,  and  it 
spoke  loud  enough  to  us  withotit  the  help  of 
voice.  Ha  sat  down  again,  as  I  have  said,  ^oso 
by  her,  and  talked  again  eamestiy  to  her,  and 
two  or  three  times  we  could  see.  him  embrace  her 
most  passionately :  another  time  we  saw  hhn  take 
out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  her  eyes,  and  then 
kiss  her  again  with  a  kind  of  transport  very  un- 
usual ;  and  after  several  of  these  things,  we  see 
him.  on  a  sudden,  jump  up  .a^pain,  ana  lend  her 
his  nand  to  help  her  up^  woen  immediately,  lead- 
ing her  by  the  hand  a  step  or  two,  they  both 
kneeled  down  together,  ana  centinned  so  about 
two  minutes. 

My  friend  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  cries  out 
aloud,  'St.  Paul,  St  Paul!  behold  he  nrayeth;' 
I  was  afraid  Atkins  would  hear  him,  therefore  I 
entreated  him  to  withhold  himself  a  while,  that 
wo  might  see  an  end  of  the  aoene,  which  to  me, 
I  must  confess,  was  the  most  affeotiiis^.and  vet 
the  most  agreeable  that  ever  I  saw  m  my  life. 
Well,  he  strove  with  himself,  and  contained  him- 
self for  a  while,  but  was  in  such  raptures  of  joy, 
to  think  that  the  noor  heathen  woman  was  be- 
come a  Christian,  that  he  was  not  able  to  contsin 
himself.  He  wept  several  times,  then  throwing 
up  his  hands  and  crossing  his  breast,  said  over 
several  things  ejaonlatory,  and  by  way  of  giving 
God  thanks  for  so  miraoalonaa  testamony  of  the 
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snooeas  of  our  endaavours.  Some  he  spoke  softly, 
and  I  could  not  well  hear,  others  audibly,  some 
in  Latin,  some  in  Freaoh;  then  two  or  three 
tixnee  the  tears  would  interrupt  him,  that  he 
oottld  not  speak  at  all:  but  I  begged  that  he 
:wonld  contain  himself,  and  let  us  more  narrowly 
and  fully  observe  what  was  before  us,  which  he 
did  for  a  time,  and  the  scene  was  not  ended  there 
yet;  for  after  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  were 
risen  again  from  their  knees,  we  observed  he 
etood  taJking  still  eagerly  to  her ;  and  we  observed 
by  her  motion,  that  she  was  greatly  afiFeoted  with 
what  he  said,  by  her  frequently  lifting  up  her 
hands,  laying  her  hand  to  her  breast,  and  such 
ether  postures,  as  usually  expess  the  greatest 
seriousness  and  attention.  This  continued  about 
Ittlf  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  they  walked 
away  too ;  so  that  we  could  see  no  more  of  them 
in  that  situation. 

I  took  this  interval  to  talk  with  my  clergyman : 
«ad  first,  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see  ue  par- 
ticulars we  had  both  been  witnesses  to;  that 
though  I  was  hard  enough  of  belief  in  such  cases, 
yet  Ihat  I  began  to  think  it  was  all  very  sincere 
here,  both  in  the  man  and  his  wife,  however 
ignorant  they  might  both  be ;  and  I  hoped  such 
a  beginning  would  have  a  yet  more  happy  end : 
*And  who  knows,*  said  I,  *but  these  two  may 
in  timsL  by  instruction  and  example,  work  upon 
some  of  the  others  ?*  *  Some  of  them  !*  said  he, 
turning  quick  upon  me,  *ay,  upon  all  of  them; 
depend  upon  it  if  those  two  savages,  for  he  has 
been  but  little  better,  as  you  relate  it,  should  em- 
brace Jesus  Christ,  they  will  never  leave  till  they 
work  upon  all  the  rest ;  for  true  religion  is  natu-- 
rally  communicative,  and  he  that  is  once  made  a 
Christian,  will  never  leave  a  pagan  behind  him, 
if  he  can  help  it'  I  owned  it  was  a  most  Chris- 
tian principle  to  think  so,  and  a  testimony  of  a 
true  zeal,  as  well  as  a  generous  heart  in  1dm: 
*  But,  my  friencL'  said  I,  *  will  you  give  me  leave 
to  start  one  difficulty  here  ?  I  cannot  tell  how 
to  object  the  least  thing  against  that  affectionate 
concern,  which  you  show  for  the  tumine  the 
poor  people  from  their  paganism  to  the  Christian 
religion :  but  how  does  this  comfort  you,  while 
these  people  are  in  your  .account  out  A  the  pJe 
of  the  CathoUo  Church,  without  which  yon  believe 
there  is  no  salvation ;  so  that  you  esteem  ttiese 
but  heretics,  and  for  other  reosons  as  effectually 
lost  as  the  pagans  themselves  ? ' 

To  this  he  answered  with  abundance  of  can- 
dour and  Christian  charity  thus :  *  Sir,  I  am  a 
Catholic  of  the  Homan  Church,  and  a  priest  of 
the  order  of  8t  Benedict^  and  X  embrace  all  the 
principles  of  the  Boman  faith :  but  yet  if  you 
will  believe  me,  and  that  I  do  not  speak  in  com- 
pliment to  you,  or  in  respect  to  my  circumstances 
and  your  ci'^lities ;  I  say.  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
look  upon  yon,  who  call  yourselves  reformed, 
without  ,Some  charity :  I  dare  not  say,  though  I 
know  it  is  our  opimon  in  general,  I  say,  I  dare 
not  say.  that  you  cannot  be  saved :  I  will  by  no 
means  limit  the  mercy  of  Christ  so  far,  as  to 
think  that  He  cajinot  receive  you  into  the  bosom 
of  his  church  in  a  manner  to  us  unperceivable, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  Imow,  and  I 
hope  you  have  the  same  charity  for  u&  I  i>ray 
daily  for  your  being  all  restored  to  Christ  s 
ehusch,  by  whatsoever  methods  He,  who  is  all- 
wise,  is  pleased  to  direct :  in  the  meantime,  sure 
you  will  allow  it  to  consiBt  with  me,  as  a  Boman, 
to  distinguish  far  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
pagan ;  between  one  that  calls  on  Jesus  Christ, 
though  in  a  way  which  I  do  not  think  is  accord- 
ing to  the  true  faith,  and  a  savage,  a  barbarian, 
that  knows  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  Bedeemer; 


and  if  you  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  hope  you  are  nearer  being  restored 
to  it  than  those  that  know  nothing  of  God  or  his 
church:  and  I  rejoice  therefore  when  I  see  this 
poor  man,  who  you  say  has  been  a  pr<^igate.  and 
almost  a  murderer,  kneel  down  and  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  suppose  he  did,  though  not  fully 
enlightened;  believing  that  God,  from  whom 
eveiy  such  work  proceeds,  will  sensibly  touch 
his  neart,  and  brin^  him  to  the  further  know- 
ledge of  that  truth  m  his  own  time ;  and  if  God 
slull  influence  this  poor  man  to  convert  and  in- 
struct the  ignorant  savage  his  wif  e^  I  can  never 
believe  that  he  shall  be  cast  away  himself.  And 
have  I  not  reason  then  to  rejoice,  the  nearer  any 
are  brought  to  the  knowledge  ot  Christ,  thouen 
they  may  not  be  brought  quite  home  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  just  in  the  time 
when  I  may  desire  it  ?  leaving  it  to  the  goodness 
of  Christ  to  perfect  his  work  in  his  own  time,  and 
in  his  own  way.  Certainly  I  would  rejoice  if  all 
the  savages  in  America  were  brought  like  this 
poor  woman  to  pray  to  God,  though  they  were 
to  be  all  Protestonts  at  first,  rather  than  they 
should  continue  pagans  and  heathens;  firmly 
believing,  that  B!e  that  had  bestowed  the  first 
light  to  them,  would  further  illuminate  them  with 
a  beam  of  his  heavenly  gprace,  and  bring  them  into 
the  pale  of  his  church  when  He  should  see  good.' 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  temper 
of  this  truly  pious  Papist,  as  much  as  I  was  op- 
pressed by  the  power  of  his  reasoning;  and  it 
presently  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  if  such 
a  temper  was  universal,  we  might  be  all  Catholic 
Christians,  whatever  church  or  particular  profes- 
sion we  joined  to,  or  joined  in ;  that  a  spirit  of 
charity  would  soon  work  us  all  up  into  right 
principles.  And  in  a  word,  as  he  thought,  that 
the  like  charity  would  make  us  all  Catholics,  so 
I  told  him,  I  believed,  had  all  the  members  of 
his  church  the  like  moderation,  they  would  soon 
be  all  Protestants.  And  there  we  left  that  pai*t, 
for  we  never  disputed  at  all. 

However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  *Hy  friend,'  says  I,  *I 
wish  an  the  clergy  of  the  Bomish  Church  were 
blest  with  such  moderation,  and  had  an  equal 
share  of  your  charity.  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  should 
preach  sudb  doctrine  in  Spain  or  Italy,  they 
would  put  you  into  the  Inquisition.' 

*  It  may  be  so,'  said  he,  '1  know  not  what  they 
might  do  in  Spain  or  Italy,  but  I  will  not  say 
they  would  be  the  better  Christians  for  that 
severity,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  heresy  in  too 
much  charity.' 

Well,  as  Will  Atkfais  and  his  wife  were  gone, 
our  business  there  was  over,  so  we  went  back 
our  own  way;  and  when  we  came  back,  we 
found  them  waiting  to  be  called  in;  observing 
this,  I  asked  my  clergyman,  if  we  should  dis- 
cover to  him  tliat  we  had  seen  him  under  the 
bush,  or  no?  and  it  was  his  opinion  we  should 
not;  but  that  we  should  talk  to  him  first,  and 
hear  what  he  would  say  to  us.  So  we  called  him 
in  iJone,  nobody  being  in  the  place  but  ourselves: 
and  I  began  with  him  thus. 

'Will  Atkins,'  said  I,  'prithee  what  educa- 
tion had  you  ?    What  was  your  father  ? ' 

W.  A.  A  better  man  than  ever  I  shall  be.  Sir, 
my  father  was  a  clergyman. 

Bw  C.  What  educaUon  did  he  give  you? 

W.  A.  He  would  have  taught  me  well,  sir;  but 
I  despised  all  education,  instruction,  or  correc- 
tion, like  a  beast  as  I  was. 

B.  C.  It  is  true,  Solomon  nya,  'He  that  de- 
spises reproof  is  brutish,' 
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W.  A.  Ay,  sir,  I  was  brutish  indeed,  for  I 
murdered  my  father:  for  Qod's  sake,  sir,  talk 
no  more  about  that,  sir;  I  murdered  my  poor 
father. 

Pb.  Ha !  a  murderer  I 

Here  the  priest  started  Tfor  I  interpreted  every 
word  as  he  spoke)  ana  looked  pale.  It  seems 
he  believed  that  Will  had  really  killed  his 
father. 

R  G.  No,  no,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  him  so. 
Will  Atkins,  explain  yourself.  You  did  not  kill 
your  father,  did  you,  with  your  own  hand  ? 

W.  A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  cut  his  throat,  but  I 
cut  the  thread  of  all  his  comforts,  and  shortened 
his  days ;  I  broke  his  heart  by  the  most  ungrate- 
ful, unnatural  return,  for  the  most  fender  afiFec- 
tionate  treatment  that  ever  father  gave,  or  child 
could  receive. 

B.  C.  Well,  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your  father, 
to  extort  this  confession ;  I  pray  God  give  you 
repentance  for  it  and  forgive  that,  and  all  your 
other  sins ;  but  I  asked  you,  because  I  see,  that 
though  vou  have  not  much  learning^  yet  vou  are 
not  so  Ignorant  as  some  are  in  tl^gs  that  are 
good ;  that  you  have  known  more  of  religion  a 
great  deal  than  you  have  ]practised. 

W.  A.  Though  you,  sir,  did  not  extort  the 
confession  that  I  made  about  my  father,  con- 
science does;  and  whenever  we  come  to  look 
back  upon  our  lives,  the  sins  against  our  indul- 
gent parents  ore  cortainly  the  first  that  touch 
us ;  the  wounds  they  make  lie  the  deepest,  and  the 
weight  they  leave  will  lie  heaviest  upon  the  mind, 
of  aJl  the  sins  we  can  commit. 

R  0.  You  talk  too  feelingly  and  sensibly  for 
me,  Atkins ;  I  cannot  bear  it. 

W.  A.  You  bear  it,  master!  I  dare  say  you 
know  nothing  of  it 

R  0.  Yes,  Atkins,  every  shore,  every  hill,  nay, 
I  may  say,  every  tree  in  this  island,  is  witness  to 
the  anguish  of  my  soul,  for  my  ingratitude  and 
base  usage  of  a  good  tender  father ;  a  father  much 
Uke  vours,  by  your  description ;  and  I  murdered 
my  father  as  well  as  you,  Will  Atkins;  but  I 
think,  for  all  that,  my  repentance  is  short  of  yours 
too  by  a  great  deal 

I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have  re- 
strained my  passions;  but  I  thought  this 
poor  man's  repentance  was  so  much  sincerer 
than  mine,  that  I  was  going  to  leave  off  the 
discourse  and  retire,  for  I  was  surprised  with 
what  he  had  said ;  and  thought^  wat  instead 
of  my  going  about  to  teach  and  instruct  him, 
the  man  was  a  teacher  and  instructor  to  me, 
in  a  most  surprising  and  unexpected  manner. 

I  laid  an  this  before  the  young  clergyman,  who 
was  greatly  affected  with  it,  and  said  to  me,  *Did 
I  not  say,  sir,  that  when  this  man  was  oonverted, 
he  would  preach  to  us  all  ?  I  teU  you,  sir,  if  this 
one  man  be  made  a  true  penitent^  here  will  be  no 
need  of  me,  he  will  make  Christians  of  aU  in  ttie 
island.'  But  having  a  little  composed  myself,  I 
renewed  my  discourse  with  Will  Atldns. 

*But,  Will,'  said  I,  *how  com^  the  sense  of 
this  matter  to  touch  you  just  now  ? ' 

W.  A.  Sir,  you  have  set  me  about  a  work  that 
has  struck  a  (mrt  through  my  very  souL  I  have 
been  talking  about  God  and  religion  to  my  wife, 
in  order,  as  you  directed  me,  to  make  a  Christian 
of  her,  and  she  has  preached  such  a  sermon  to  me, 
as  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  live. 

R  C.  No,  no,  it  is  not  your  wife  has  preached 
to  you;   but  when  you  were  moving  religious 


arguments  to  her,  oonsciMioe  has  flung  them  bock 
upon  you. 

W.  A.  Ay,  sir,  with  such  force  as  is  not  to  be 
resisted. 

R  G.  Pray,  Will,  let  us  know  what  passed  be- 
tween you  and  your  wife,  for  I  know  something 
of  it  already. 

W.  A.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  g^ve  yon  a  full 
account  of  it ;  I  am  too  full  to  hold  it,  and  yet 
have  no  tongue  to  express  it;  but  let  her  have 
said  what  she  will,  and  though  I  cannot  give  you 
an  account  of  it,  this  I  can  toll  you  of  it,  that  I 
resolve  to  amend  and  reform  my  life. 

R  0.  But  toll  us  some  of  it  How  did  you 
begin,  Will?  For  this  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary case,  that  is  certain.  She  has  preached  a 
sermon,  indeed,  if  she  has  wrought  this  upon 
you. 

W.  A.  Why,  I  fii-st  told  her  the  nature  of  our 
laws  about  marriage,  and  what  the  reasons  were, 
that  men  and  women  were  obliged  to  enter  into 
such  compacts,  as  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of 
one  or  otner  to  break;  that  otherwise,  order  and 
justice  could  not  be  xnaintained,  and  men  would 
run  hoTDi  ihsax  wives,  and  abandon  their  children, 
mix  confusedly  with  one  another,  and  neither 
families  be  kept  entire,  or  inheritances  be  settled 
by  legal  descent 

R  C.  You  talk  like  a  civilian.  Will;  could  you 
make  her  understand  what  you  meant  by  inherit- 
ance and  families  ?  They  know  no  such  things 
among  the  savages,  but  marry  anyhow,  without 
regard  to  relation,  consanguinity,  or  family; 
brother  and  sister,  nay,  as  I  have  been  told,  even 
the  father  and  daughter,  and  the  son  and  the' 
mother. 

W.  A.  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  misinformed,  and 
my  wife  assures  me  of  the  contrary,  and  that  they 
abhor  it ;  perhaps,  for  any  farther  relations,  they 
may  not  be  so  exact  as  we  are :  but  she  tolls  me 
they  never  touch  one  another  in  the  near  relations- 
you  roeak  of. 

R  0.  Well,  what  did  she  say,  to  what  you  told 
her? 

W.  A.  She  said,  she  liked  it  very  well,  and  it 
was  much  better  than  in  her  country. 

R  C.  But  did  you  tdl  her  what  marriage  was  ? 

W.  A.  Ay,  ay,  there  began  our  dialogue.  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  married  to  me  our  way? 
She  asked  me  what  way  that  was?  I  told  her 
marriage  was  appointed  by  God;  and  here  we- 
had  a  strange  talk  together,  indeed,  as  ever  man 
and  wife  hi^  I  believe. 

JV.  B,  This  dialogue  between  W.  Atkins  and 
his  wife,  as  I  took  it  down  in  writing,  just 
after  he  told  it  me,  was  as  follows. 

.Wife.  Appointed  by  your  God!    Why,  have- 
you  a  God  in  your  country  ? 

W.  A.  Yes,  my  dear,  God  is  In  every  country. 

Wife,  No  you  God  in  my  country;  my  country 
have  the  great  old  Benamuckee  Gk>d. 

W.  A.  Child,  I  am  very  unfit  to  show  jrou  who 
God  is.  God  is  in  heaven,  and  made  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  aU  that  in  them  is. 

Wife,  No  makee  de  earth;  no  you  God  make- 
all  earth,  no  make  my  oou&txy. 

W.  A.  laughed  a  little  at  her  expression,  of  God 
not  making  her  country. 

Wife.  No  laugh,  why  laugh  me  ?  This  nothing  - 
to  laugh. 

He  was  justly  reproved  by  his  wife,  for  sh** 
was  more  serious  than  he  at  first 
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W.  A.  That's  trao  indeed,  I  will  not  laugh  any 
more,  my  dear. 

WiFB.  Why  yoQ  say,  you  God  make  all? 

W.  A.  Yes,  child,  our  God  made  the  whole 
world,  and  you,  and  me,  and  all  things ;  for  He 
is  the  only  true  God.  There  is  no  God  but  Him; 
He  lives  for  ever  in  heaven. 

WiPB.  Why  you  no  tell  me  long  ago  ? 

W.  A.  That's  true  indeed,  but  I  have  been  a 
wicked  wretch,  and  have  not  only  f oxvotten  to 
acquaint  thee  with  anything  before,  but  have 
lived  without  God  in  the  world  myseu. 

WiFB.  What  have  you  de  mat  God  in  your 
ooimtry,  you  no  know  Him  ?  No  say  0  to  Kim  ? 
No  do  good  thing  for  Him  ?    That  no  possible ! 

W.  A.  It  is  too  true;  though  for  aU  tiiat,  we 
live  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  heaven,  or  that  He 
had  no  power  on  earth. 

Wife.  But  why  God  let  you  do  so?  Why  He 
no  makee  you  good  live  ? 

W.  A.  It  is  all  our  own  fault 

Wife.  But  you  say  me,  He  is  great,  much  great, 
have  much  great  power;  can  makee  kill,  when 
He  will;  why  He  no  makee  kill  when  you  no 
serve  Hun?  No  say  0  to  Him?  No  be  good 
mans. 

W.  A.  That  is  ta-ue ;  He  might  strike  me  dead, 
and  I  ought  to  expect  it ;  for  I  have  been  a  wickea 
ivretch,  that  is  true;  but  God  is  merciful,  and 
does  not  deal  with  us  as  we  deserve. 

Wife.  But  then,  do  you  not  tell  God  tankee 
for  that  too  ? 

W.  A.  No,  indeed,  I  have  not  thanked  God  for 
his  mercy,  any  more  than  I  have  feared  God  for 
his  power. 

Wife.  Then  you  God  no  God;  me  no  think, 
believe,  He  be  such  one,  great  much  power,  strong ; 
no  makee  kill  you  though  you  makee  Him  much 
angry. 

.  W.  A.  What!  Mrill  my  wicked  life  hinder  you 
from  believing  in  God?  What  a  dreadful  creature 
am  I;  and  what  a  sad  truth  is  it,  that  the  horrid 
lives  of  Christians  hinders  the  conversion  of 
heathens  I 

Wife.  How  me  tink  you  have  great  much  God 
(she  points  up  to  heaven)  up  there,  and  .yet  no 
ae  well,  no  do  good  thing?  Can  He  teU?  Sure 
He  no  tell  what  you  do  ? 

W.  A.  Yea,  yes.  He  knows  and  sees  all  things; 
He  hears  us  speak,  sees  what  we  do,  knows  what 
we  think,  though  we  do  not  speak. 

Wife.  What!  He  no  hear  you  swear,  curse, 
speak  the  great  damn  ? 

W.  A.  Yes,  yes,  he  hears  it  aU. 

Wife.  Where  be  then  the  muchee  great  power 
strong? 

W.  A.  He  is  merciful,  that's  all  we  can  say  for 
it ;  and  this  proves  Him  to  be  the  true  God ;  He 
is  God  and  not  man;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
consumed. 

Here  Will  Atkins  told  us  he  was  struck  with 
horror,  to  think  how  he  could  tell  his  wife 
so  clearly  that  God  sees,  and  hears,  and 
knows  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and 
all  that  we  do ;  and  yet  that  he  had  dared  to 
do  all  the  vile  things  he  had  done. 

Wife.  MerdfuII    What  you  call  that? 

W.  A.  He  is  our  Father  and  Maker,  and  He 
pities  and  spares  us. 

Wife.  So  then  He  never  makee  kill,  never 
>^gry  when  you  do  wicked;  then  He  no  good 
himself,  or  no  great  able. 

W.  A.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  He  is  infinitely  good 
and  infinitely  Kreat,  and  able  to  punish  too,  and 
sometimes  to  uiow  his  justice  and  veugeance,  He 


lets  fiy  his  anger  to  destroy  sinners,  and  make 
examples;  many  are  cut  off  in  their  sins. 

Wife.  But  no  make  kill  you  yet,  then  He  tell 
you,  may  be,  that  He  no  make  you  kill  so  you 
make  de  bargain  with  HinLvou  do  bad  thing,  Ho 
no  be  angry  at  you,  when  He  be  angry  at  other 
mans. 

W.  A.  No,  indeed,  my  sins  ure  all  presumptions 
upon  his  goodness;  and  He  would  be  infinitely 
just  if  He  destroyed  me,  as  He  has  done  other 
men. 

Wife.  Well,  and  yet  no  kill,  no  makee  you 
dead,  what  you  say  to  Him  for  that,  you  no  tell 
Him  tankee  for  all  that  too  ? 

W.  A.  I  am  an  unthankful,  ungrateful  dog, 
that's  true. 

Wife.  Why?  He  no  makee  you  much  good 
better,  you  say  He  makee  you. 

W.  A.  He  made  me  as  He  made  all  the  world ; 
it  is  I  have  deformed  myself,  and  abused  his 
goodness,  and  made  myself  an  abominable  wretch. 

Wife.  I  wish  you  makee  God  know  me,  I  no 
makee  Him  angry,  I  no  do  bad  wicked  thing. 

Here  Will  Atkins  said  his  heart  sunk  within 
him,  to  hear  a  poor  untaught  creature  desire 
to  be  taught  to  know  God,  and  he  such  a. 
wicked  wretch,  that  he  could  not  say  one 
word  to  her  about  God,  but  what  the  reproach 
of  his  own  carriage  would  make  most  irra- 
tional to  her  to  believe;  nay,  that  already 
she  had  told  hinij  that  she  could  not  believe 
in  God,  because  ne  that  was  so  wicked,  was 
not  destroyed. 

W.  A.  My  dear,  you  mean,  you  wish  I  could 
teach  you  to  know  God,  not  God  to  know  vou ; 
for  He  knows  you  already,  and  every  thought  in 
your  heart 

Wife.  Why  then  He  know  what  I  say  to  you 
now?  He  know  me  wish  to  know  Him;  how 
shall  me  know  who  makee  me  ? 

W.  A.  Poor  creature,  He  must  teach  thee,  I 
cannot  teach  thee ;  I'll  pra^  to  Him  to  teach  thee 
to  know  Him,  and  to  forgive  me  that  I  am  un- 
worthy to  teach  thee. 

The  poor  fellow  was  in  such  an  agony  at  her 
desiring  him  to  make  her  know  God,  and  her 
wishing  to  know  Him,  that,  he  said,  he  fell 
down  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  prayed  to 
God  to  enlighten  her  mind  with  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pardon  his 
sins,  and  accept  of  his  being^  the  unworthy 
instrument  of  instructiDg  her  in  the  principles 
of  religion;  after  which,  he  sat  down  bj  ner 
again,  and  their  dialogue  went  on.  Jv.  B, 
This  was  the  time  when  we  saw  him  kneel 
down,  and  lift  up  his  hands. 

Wife.  What  you  put  down  the  knee  for? 
What  you  hold  up  the  hand  for  ?  What  you  say? 
Who  you  speak  to ?    What  is  all  that? 

W.  A.  Mv  dear,  I  bow  my  knees  in  token  of 
my  submission  to  Him  that  made  me ;  I  said  0  to 
Him.  as  you  call  it,  and  as  you  say,  your  old  men 
do  tneir  idol  Benamuckee;  that  is,  I  prayed  to 
Him. 

Wife.  What  you  say  0  to  Him  for  ? 

W,  A.  I  prayed  to  Him  to  open  your  eyeaiand 
your  understanding,  that  you  may  know  Him, 
and  be  accepted  by  Him. 

Wife.  Can  He  do  that  too  ? 

W.  A.  Yea,  He  can.  He  can  do  all  things. 

Wife.  But  now  He  hear  what  you  say? 
«    W.  A.  Yes,  He  has  bid  us  pray  to  Him,  and 
promised  to  hear  us. 
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"Wife.  Bid  you  pray?  When  He  bid  you? 
How  He  bid  you  ?    what !  you  hear  Him  speak? 

W.  A.  No,  we  do  not  hear  Him  speak,  but  He 
has  revealed  himsolf  in  many  ways  to  us. 

Here  he  was  at  a  great  loss  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  God  has  revealed  himself  to  us 
by  his  word,  and  what  his  word  was:  but  at 
last  he  told  it  her  thus. 

W.  A.  God  has  spoken  to  some  good  men  in 
former  davs,  even  from  heaven,  by  plain  words  ,* 
and  God  has  inspired  good  men  by  his  Spirit; 
and  they  have  written  all  his  laws  down  in  a 
book. 

WiFK.  Me  no  understand  that,  where  is  book  ? 

W.  A.  Alas,  my  poor  creature,  I  have  not  this 
book ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  one  time  or  other  get  it 
for  you,  and  help  you  to  read  it. 

Here  he  embraced  her  with  great  affection;  but 
with  inexpressible  grief,  that  he  had  not  a 
Bible. 

Wife.  But  how  you  makee  me  know,  that  God 
teachee  them  to  write  that  book  ? 

W.  A.  By  the  same  rule  that  we  know  Him  to 
be  God. 

WiFB.  What  rule,  what  way  you  know  Him? 

W.  A.  Because  He  teaches  and  commands 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  righteous,  and  holy ; 
and  tends  to  make  us  perfectly  good,  as  well  as 
perfectly  happy;  and  because  He  forbids  and 
commands  us  to  avoid  all  that  is  wicked,  that  is 
evil  in  itself  or  evil  in  its  consequence. 

Wife.  That  me  would  understand,  that  me 
fain  see ;  if  He  teachee  all  good  thing,  forbid  all 
wicked  thing,  He  reward  all  good  thing,  punish 
all  wicked  thing.  He  make  all  thing,  He  give  all 
thing.  He  hear  me  when  I  say  O  to  Him,  as  you 
do  just  now;  He  makee  me  good,  if  I  wish  bo 
good,  He  spare  me,  no  makee  Tdll  me^hen  I  no 
be  good ;  all  this  vou  say  He  do,  yet  He  be  great 
God ;  me  take,  thmk,  believe  Him  be  great  God ; 
mo  say  O  to  Him  with  you.  my  dear. 

Here  the  poor  man  could  forbear  no  longer; 
but  raising  her  up,  made  her  kneel  by  him,  and 
he  prayed  to  God  aloud  to  instruct  her  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself  by  his  Spirit,  and  that  by 
some  good  providence,  if  possible,  she  might  some 
time  or  other  come  to  have  a  Bible,  that  she 
might  read  the  word  of  God,  and  be  taught  by  it 
to  know  Him. 

This  was  the  time  that  we  saw  him  lift  her  up 
by  the  hand,  and  saw  him  kneel  down  by  her,  as 
above. 

They  had  several  other  discourses,  it  seems, 
after  this,  too  long  to  be  set  down  here ;  and  par- 
ticularly she  made  him  promise,  that  since  he 
confessed  his  own  life  had  been  a  wicked  abomi- 
nable course  of  provocation  against  God,  that  he 
would  reform  it,  and  not  make  God  angry  any 
more,  lest  He  should  make  him  dead,  as  she  called 
it,  and  then  she  would  be  left  alone,  and  never  be 
taught  to  know  this  God  better;  and  lest  he  should 
be  miserable,  as  he  had  told  her  wicked  men  should 
be  after  death. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  very  affecting 
to  us  both,  but  particularly  to  the  youn^  clei^y- 
man ;  he  was  indeed  wonderfully  surprised  with 
it,  but  under  the  greatest  af&iction  imoginablo, 
that  he  could  not  talk  to  her,  that  he  could  not 
speak  English  to  moke  her  understand  him; 
and  as  she  spoke  but  very  brokeu  English,  he 
could  not  understand  her.  However,  he  turned 
himself  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  ho  believed  that 
there  must  be  mora  to  do  with  this  woman  than 


to  marry  her.  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first,, 
but  at  feng^  he  explained  himself,  viz.  that  she 
ought  to  Iw  baptizecu 

I  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily,  and  was 
for  going  about  it  presently.  ^Ko.  no,  nold,  sir,' 
said  he,  *  though  I  would  have  her  oe  baptized  by 
all  means,  yet  I  must  observe,  that  Will  Atkinsi, 
her  husband,  has  indeed  brought  her  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  to  be  willing  to  embrace  a  leligioufl 
life,  and  has  given  her  just  ideas  of  the  being  of 
a  God,  of  his  power,  justicci,  and  meroy;  yet  I 
desire  to  know  of  hixn,  if  he  has  said  anything  to 
her  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
of  the  nature  of  faith  in  Him,  and  redemption  by 
Him,  of  \h»  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  a  future  state.' 

1  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  alfeked  him;  but 
the  poor  fellow  fell  immediately  into  tears,  and 
told  us  he  had  said  something  to  her  of  all  those 
things,  but  that  he  was  himself  so  wicked  a 
creature,  and  his  own  conscience  so  reproached 
him  with  his  horrid  ungodly  life,  that  he  trembled 
at  the  apprehensions,  that  her  Imowledge  of  him 
should  lessen  the  attention  she  should  give  to 
those  things,  and  make  her  rather  contemn  re- 
ligion than  receive  it:  but  he  was  assured,  he 
said,  that  her  mind  was  so  disposed  to  receive  due 
impressions  of  all  those  things,  that  if  I  would 
but  discourse  with  her,  she  would  make  it  appear 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  my  labour  would  not  be 
lost  upon  her. 

Accordingly  I  called  her  in,  and  placing  my- 
self as  interprater  between  my  religious  priest 
and  the  woman,  I  entreated  him  to  begin  with 
her ;  but  sure  such  a  sermon  was  never  preached 
by  a  Popish  priest  in  these  latter  ages  of  the 
world ;  and,  as  I  told  him,  I  thought  he  had  all 
the  zeal,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
Christian,  without  the  eiTor  of  a  Koman  Catholic; 
and  that  I  took  him  to  be  such  a  clergyman,  as 
the  Homan  bishops  were  before  the  Church  of 
Home  assumed  spiritual  sovereignty  over  the  con- 
Bcienoes  of  men. 

In  a  word,  he  brought  the  poor  woman  to 
embrace  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  redemp- 
tion by  Him,  not  with  wonder  and  astonishment 
only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions  of  a  God,  but 
with  joy  and  faith,  with  an  affection  and  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  understanding,  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  much  less  to  be  expressed;  and  at  her 
own  request  she  was  baptizea. 

When  he  was  preparing  to  baptize  her,  I 
entreated  him,  that  he  would  perform  that  office 
with  some  caution,  that  the  man  might  not  per- 
ceive he  was  of  the  Roman  Church,  if  possible, 
because  of  other  ill  consequences  which  might 
attend  a  difference  among  us  in  that  very  reli- 
gion, which  we  were  insti*ucting  the  other  in. 
He  told  me,  that  as  he  had  no  consecrated  chapel, 
no  proper  things  for  the  office,  I  should  see  ho 
would  do  it  in  a  manner  that  I  should  not  know 
by  it,  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  myself,  if  I 
had  not  known  it  before :  and  so  he  did;  for  say- 
ing only  some  words  over  to  himself  in  Latin, 
which  1  could  not  understand,  he  poured  a  whole 
dishful  of  water  upon  the  woman's  head,  pro- 
nouncing in  French,  very  loud,  *Mary,'  which 
was  the  name  her  husbaad  desired  me  to  give 
her ;  for  I  was  her  godfather,  *  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;'  so  that  none  could  know  any- 
thing by  it,  what  religion  he  was  of :  he  save  the 
benediction  afterward^  in  Latin ;  but  eitner  Will 
Atkins  did  not  know  but  it  was  Fi*ench,.or  else 
did  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that  time. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  we  married  them; 
and  after  the  marriago  was  over,  he  turned  bim- 
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self  to  Will  Atkinsi  and  in  a  Teiy  affectionale 
manner  exhorted  him,  not  only  to  persevere'  in 
ihat  good  ^igpoAMon  he  trae  in,  bnt  to  8app<nt 
die  oonfiBtione  that  trere  npon  him  by  a  resoln- 
tion  to  rofoim  his  life ;  told  nim  it  was  in  vain  to 
say  he  repented,  if  he  did  not  forsake  his  orimee ; 
represented  to  him,  how  Qod  had  honoured  Imn 
with  being  the  inetrmnent  of  bringinc^  Us  wife 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  and 
that  he  shonld  be  oarDfal  he  did  not  cUehononr 
the  grace  of  Qod,  andthat  if  he  did,  he  would  eeo 
the  heathen  a  better  Ohristlan  than  himself,  the 
saTRge  converted,  and  the  instmment  qast  away. 

He  said  a  great  man^  good  things  tothem  both, 
and  then  reoommendmg  them  in  a  few  words  to 
Godls  goodness,  gave  them  the  benediction  again, 
I  repeinng  evcoTthing  to  them  in  English ;  and 
thus  ended  the  ceremony.  I  think  it  was  the 
most  pleasant)  agreeable  day  to  me,  that  ever  I 
passed  in  my  whole  life. 

But  my  dergyman  had  not  done  yet;  his 
thoughts  htoig^  continually  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  seven  and  thirty  savages,  and  fain  he 
would  have  stayed  upon  the  island  to  havetindeiv 
taken  it;  but  I  convinced  him,  firsts  that  his 
undertaking  was  impracticable  in  itself;  and 
secondly,  that  perhaps  I  would  put  it  into  a  way 
of  being  done  in  his  absence  to  his  satisf  aotion ; 
of  which  by  and  by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  ofTair  of  the  island  to 
a  narrtyw  compass,  I  was  preparing  to  go  on 
board  the  ship,  when  the  young  man,  whom  I 
had  taken  out  of  the  famished  ship's  company, 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  he  underwood  I  had  a 
dergyman  with  me,  and  that  I  had  caused  the 
Englishmen  to  be  married  to  the  savages,  whom 
they  called  wives;  that  he  had  a  match  too,  which 
he  desired  might  be  finished  before  I  went,  be> 
tween  two  Christians,  which  ho  hoped  would  not 
be  disagreeable  to  me. 

I  knew  this  must  be  the  young  woman  who 
was  his  mothei^s' servant,  for  there  was  no  other 
Christian  woman  on  the  island;  so  I  began  to 
persuade  him  not  tb  do  anything  of  that  kind 
i-oshly,  or  becaum  he  found  himself  in  this  soli- 
tary drcumstaiic^.    I  represented  to  him,  that 
he  had  some  consldemble  substance  in  the  worid, 
and  good  friends,  as  I  understood  by  himself,  and 
his  maid  also ;  that  his  maid  was  not  only  poor, 
and  a  servant,  but  was  unequal  to  him,  she  being 
six  or  seven  and  twenty  yean-  old,  and  he  not 
above  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  that  he  might  very 
probably,  with  my  assistance,  make  a  remove 
from  tills  wilderness,  and  come  into  his  own 
ooimtry  again^  and  that  then  it  wonld  be  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  he  would  repent  his  choice ;  and 
the  dislike  of  that  circumstance  might  bo  disad- 
vantageous to  both.    I  was  going  to  say  more, 
but  he  intenrnpted  me,  smiling,  and  told  me, 
with  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  that  I  mistook  in 
my  Kuesses;  that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  his  thoughts,  his  present  circumstance  being 
melancholy  and  disconsolate  enough;  and  he 
WM  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  thoughts  of 
putting  them  in  a  way  to  see  their  country  Again, 
and  nothing  shonld  have  put  him  wgfm.  staying 
there,  but  tiiat  the  voyage  I  was  going  was  so 
exceeding  long  and  hazardous,  and  wowd  carry 
him  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  all  his  friends;  that 
he  had  nothing  to  desire  of  me,  but  that  I  would 
settle  him  in  some  litde  property  in  the  island 
where  he  was,  give  him  a  servant  or  two  and 
some  few  necessaries,  and  he  would  settle  himself 
here  like  a  planter,  waiting  the  good  time,  when, 
if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  I  would  redeem 
him,  and  hoped  I  would  not  bo  unmindful  of 
him  when  I  came  into  England ;  that  he  would 


give  me  some  letters  to  his  friends  in  London,  to 
let  them  know  how  good  I  had  been  to  him,  and 
in  Tdiat  part  of  the  world,  and  what  dreumatanoe 
I  had  left  him  in ;  that  he  promised  me,  that 
whenever  I  redeemed  him,  the  plantation,  and 
all  the  imnrovement  he  had  made  upon  it;  let 
the  value  oe  what  it  would,  should  be  wholly 
mine. 

His  cHscouTBe  was  very  prettily  delivered,  con* 
ddering' his  youth,  and  was  the  more  agreeable 
to  me,  heeaiisa  he  told  me  podtlvely  the  match 
was  not  for  himself :  I  gave  mm  all  posdble  as- 
surances, that  if  I  lived- to  come  safe  to  England, 
I  would  deliver  his  letter,  and'  do  his  business 
effectually,  and  thai  he  might  depend  I  would 
never  forget  the  circumstance  I  had  left  him  in ; 
but  stQI  I  was  impatient  to  know  who  were  the 
persons  to  be  manled,  upon  which  he  told  me,  it 
was  my  Jack-of-all-tiudes,  and  his  maid  Susan. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  when  he  named 
the  match,  for  indeed  I  thought  it  very  suitable; 
the  character  of  that  man  I  have  g^ven  already; 
ond  as  for  the  maid,  she-  was  a  very  honest, 
modest,  sober,  and  rdigious  young  *woman,  had 
a  very  good  shaxe  of  sense,  was  agreeable  enough* 
in  her  person,  spoke  very  handsomdy,  and  to 
the  purpose,  always  with  deoen<nr  and  good 
manners,  ana  not  backward  to  speak,  when  any- 
thing required  it,  or  impertinently  forward  to 
speak,  when  it  was  not  her  business ;  very  handy 
and  housewifely  in  anything  that  was  before  her; 
an  excellent  manager,  and  fit  indeed  to  have  been 
governess  to  the  whole  idand^  die  knew  very 
well  how  to  behave  to  all  kind  of  folks  she  had 
about  her,  and  to  better,  if  she  had  found  any 
there. 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  manner,  we 
married  them  the  same  day,  and  as  I  was  father 
at  the  altar,  as  I  may  say,  and  gave  her  away,  so' 
I  gave  hor  a  portion ;  for  I  appointed  her  and 
her  husband  a  handsome  lai^ge  space  of  ground 
for  their  plantation.  And  indeed  this  match,  and 
the  proposal  the  yoimg  gentleman  made  to  give 
him  a  small  property  m  the  island,  put  me  upon 
parcelling  it  out  amongst  them,  that  they  might 
not  quarrel  afterwards  about  their  dtuation. 

This  sharing  out  the  land  to  them,  I  left  to 
Will  Atkins,  who  indeed  was  nowgrot^  a  most 
sober,  grave^  managing  fellow,  perfectly  reformed, 
exceeding  pious  and  reli^ous,  and  as  far  as  I  may 
be  allow^  to  speak  positively  in  such  a  case,  I 
verily  bdieve,  was  a  true  sincere  penitent. 

He  divided  things  so  ji^stly,  and  so  much  to 
every  one's  satisfaction,  that  they  only  desired 
one  general  writing  under  my  hand  for  the  whole, 
which  I  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  and  dgned  ana 
sealed  to  them,  setting  out  the  bounds  and  dtua- 
tion of  every  man's  plantation,  and'  testifying 
that  I  gave  them  thereoy  severally  a  right  to  the 
whole  possession  and  inheritance  of  the  respec- 
tive plantations  or  farms^  witii  thdr  improve^ 
ments  to  them  and  their  heirs,  reserving  all  the 
rest  of  the  island  as  my  own  properly,  and  a 
certain  rent  for  every  particular  plantation^  after 
eleven  years,  if  I,  or  any  one  from  me,  or  in  my 
name  came  to  demand  it,  producing  an  attested 
copy  of  the  same  writing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  am<mg  them, 
I  told  them  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  them 
better  rules,  than  they  were  able  to  give  them- 
selves; only  made  them  promise  me  to  live  in 
lovis  and  good  neighbourhood  witii  one  another; 
and  so  I  prepared  to  leave  them. 

One  thing  I  must  not  omit,  and  Aat  is,  that 

being  now  setUed  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth 

among  themselves,  and  having  much  budness  in 

I  hand,  it  was  but  odd  to  have  seven  and  thirty 
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Indians  live  in  a  nook  of  tha  ialand  independent, 
and  indeed  unemployed;  for  exoeptinff  the  pro- 
Tiding  themaelyee  food,  which  they  had  difficulty 
enough  in  too  sometimea,  they  had  no  manner 
of  business  or  property  to  manage.  I  proposed 
therefore  to  the  governor  Spaniard^  that  he  snould 
go  to  them  with  Friday's  lather,  and  nropose  to 
them  to  remove,  and  either  plant  for  tnemselves, 
or  take  them  into  their  several  families  as  ser- 
Tants  to  be  maintained  for  their  labour,  but  with- 
out being  absolute  slaves ;  for  I  would  not  admit 
them  to  make  them  slaves  by  force  by  any  means, 
because  they  had  their  liberty  given  them  by 
oapitiJation,  and  as  it  were,  articles  of  surrender, 
which  they  ought  not  to  break. 

They  most  willingly  embraced  the  proposal, 
and  came  all  very  cheerfully  along  with  him ;  so 
we  allotted  them  land  and  plantations,  which 
three  or  four  accepted  of,  but  all  the  rest  chose 
to  be  employed  as  servants  in  the  several  ^milies 
we  had  settled;  and  thus  my  colony  was  in  a 
manner  settled,  as  follows.  The  Spaniards  pos- 
sessed my  original  habitation,  which  was  the 
capital  city,  and  extended  thor  plantations  all 
along  the  side  of  the  brook,  which  made  the 
creek  that  I  have  so  often  described,  as  far  as  my 
bower;  and  as  they  increased  their  culture,  it 
went  always  eastward.  The  English  lived  in  the 
northreast  part,  where  Will  Atkins  and  his  com- 
rades began,  and  came  on  southward,  and  south- 
west)  towards  the  back  part  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  every  plantation  had  a  great  addition  of  land 
to  take  in,  if  they  found  occasion,  so  that  they 
need  not  jostle  one  another  for  want  of  room. 

All  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  left  unin- 
habited, that  if  any  of  the  savages  should  come 
on  shore  there,  only  for  their  usual  customary 
barbarities,  tiiey  might  come  and  go.  if  they  dis- 
turbed nobody,  nobody  would  disturb  them ;  and 
no  doubt  but  they  were  often  ashore,  and  went 
away  again,  for  I  never  heard  that  the  planters 
were  attacked  or  disturbed  any  more. 

It  now  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  had 
hinted  to  my  friend  the  cleigyman,  that  the  work 
of  converting  the  savages,  might  perhaps  be  set 
on  foot  in  his  absence,  to  his  satisfaction;  and 
told  him,  that  now  I  thought  it  was  put  in  a  fair 
way;  for  the  savages  being  thus  divided  among 
the  Christians,  if  they  would  but  every  one  of 
them  do  their  part  with  those  which  came  under 
their  hands,  I  hoped  it  might  have  a  very  good 
effect. 

He  agreed  presently  in  that.  *if,*  said  he,  Hhey 
will  do  their  part;  but  how,  says  he,  ^ shall  we 
obtain  that  of  them  ? '  I  told  him^  we  would  call 
them  all  together,  and  leave  it  m  chaise  with 
them,  or  go  to  them  one  by  one,  wMch  he 
thought  best,  so  we  divided  it;  he  to  speak  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  all  Papists,  and  1  to  the 
English,  who  were  all  Protestants ;  and  we  re- 
commended it  earnestly  to  them,  and  made  them 
promise,  that  they  never  woula  make  any  dis- 
tinction of  Papist  or  Protestant,  in  their  exhort- 
ing the  savages  to  turn  Christians;  but  teach 
them  the  general  Imowledge  of  the  tnie  God,  and 
of  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  they  likewise 
promised  us,  that  they  would  never  have  any 
differences  or  disputes  one  with  another  about 
religion. 

When  I  came  to  Will  Atkinses  house,  I  may  call 
it  so,  for  such  a  house,  or  such  a  piece  of  basket- 
work,  I  believe,  was  not  standing  in  the  world 
again;  I  say,  when  I  came  there,  I  found  the 
young  woman  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  Will 
Atkinses  wife,  were  become  intimates ;  and  this 
prudent  religious  young  woman  had  pei-fected 
the  work  Will  Atkms  liad  begun ;  and  though  it 


was  not  above  four  days  after  what  I  have  re- 
lated, yet  the  new  baptized  savage  woman  was 
made  such  a  Christian,  as  I  have  seldom  heard 
of  any  like  her  in  all  my  observation,  or  oonver- 
sation,  in  the  world. 

It  came  next  into  my  mind  in  the  moniing 
before  I  Vent  to  them,  that  amongst  all  the  need- 
ful things  I  had  to  leave  with  them,  I  had  not 
left  them  a  Bible,  in  which,  I  showed  myself  less 
considering  for  them,  than  my  good  friend  the 
widow  was  for  me,  when  she  sent  me  the  oaigo 
of  a  hundred  pounds  from  Lisbon,  where  she 
packed  up  3  Bibles  and  a  prayer-book :  however, 
the  good  woman's  charity  had  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  she  imagined ;  for  they  were  reserved 
for  the  coiofort  and  instruction  of  tho8&  that 
made  much  better  use  of  them  than  I  had  oooe. 

I  took  one  of  the  Bibles  in  my  pocket,  and 
when  I  came  to  Will  Atkins's  tent  or  house,  and 
found  the  youn^  woman,  and  Atkins's  baptized 
wife,  had  been  oiscoursing  of  religion  together; 
for  Will  Allans  told  it  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
joy ;  I  asked  if  they  were  together  now,  and  he 
said,  yes ;  so  I  went  into  the  house,  and  he  with 
me,  and  we  found  them  together  very  earnest  in 
discourse.  ^0  sir!'  says  Will  Atloni^  *when 
God  has  sinners  to  reconcile  to  himself,  and  aUens 
to  bring  home.  He  never  wants  a  messenger ;  my 
wife  hflui  got  a  new  instructor !  I  knew  X  waa 
unworthy,  as  I  was  incapable  of  that  work. 
That  young  woman  has  been  sent  hither  from 
heaven ;  she  is  enough  to  convert  a  whole  island 
of  savages!'  The  young  woman  blushed,  and 
rose  up  to  go  away,  but  I  desired  her  to  sit  still; 
I  told  ner,  she  had  a  good  work  upon  her  hands, 
and  I  hoped  God  would  bless  her  in  it 

We  talked  a  little,  and  I  did  not  perceive  they 
had  any  book  among  them,  though  I  did  not  ask; 
but  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  pulled 
out  my  Bible ;  ^Here,'  says  I  to  Atkins,  ^  I  have 
brougnt  you  an  assistant  that  perhaps  you  \uA 
not  Defore.'  The  man  was  so  confounded,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  speak  for  some  time;  but  re- 
covering himself,  he  takes  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  tumina^  to  his  wife,  *  Here,  my  dear,'  says  he, 
*did  not  i  tell  you,  our  God,  though  He  lives 
above,  could  hear  what  we  said?  Here's  the 
book  I  prayed  for,  when  you  and  I  kneeled  down 
under  tne  bush ;  now  God  has  heard  us,  and  sent 
it'  When  he  had  said  so,  the  man  fell  into  such 
ti-ansports  of  a  passionate  joy,  that  between  the 
joy  of  having  it,  and  giving  God  thanks  for  it, 
the  tears  ran  down  his  face  like  a  child  that  was 
crying. 

The  woman  was  surprised,  and  was  like  to 
have  run  into  a  mistake,  that  none  of  us  were 
aware  of ;  for  she  firmly  believed  God  had  sent 
the  book  upon  her  husband's  petition.  It  is  true, 
that  providentially  it  was  so,  and  might  be  taken 
so  in  a  consequent  sense ;  but  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  no  difficult  matter  at  that  time,  to  have 
persuaded  the  poor  woman  to  have  believed,  that 
an  express  messenger  came  fr<un  heaven,  on  pur- 
pose to  bring  that  individual  book;  but  it  was 
too  serious  a  matter,  to  suffer  any  delusion  to 
take  place ;  so  I  turned  to  the  young  woman,  and 
told  her  we  did  not  desire  to  impose  upon  <he  new 
convert,  in  her  first,  and  more  ignorant  under- 
standing of  things ;  and  begged  her  to  explain  to 
her,  that  God  may  be  very  properly  said  to  answer 
our  petitions,  when  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
such  things  are  in  a  particular  manner  brought  to 
pass,  as  we  petitioned  for ;  but  we  did  not  expect 
returns  from  heaven,  in  a  miraculous  and  parti- 
cular manner,  and  that  it  is  our  mercy,  tliat  it  is 
not  so. 

This  the  young  woman  did  afterwards  effec- 
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toally;  bo  that  there  woa,  I  aasuie  you,  no  priest- 
craft used  here;  and  I  should  have  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  justifiable  frauds  in  the  world,  to 
have  had  it  so.  ^ut  the  surprise  of  jo  j  upon  Will 
Atkins,  is  really  not  to  be  expressed;  and  there, 
we  may  be  sure,  there  was  no  delusion.  Sure, 
no  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the  world  for 
anything  of  its  kind,  than  he  was  for  his  Bible ; 
nor  I  believe,  never  any  man  was  glad  of  a  Bible 
from  a  better  principle :  and  though  he  had  been 
a  most  profligate  creature,  desperate,  headstrong, 
outrageous,  furious,  and  wicked  to  a  great  degree, 
yet  this  man  is  a  standing  rule  to  us  all,  for  the 
well  instructing  children,  viz.  that  porents  should 
never  give  over  to  teach  and  instruct,  or  ever 
deqiair  of  the  success  of  their  endeavours,  let  the 
children  be  ever  so  obstinate,  refractory,  or  to 
appearance,  insensible  of  instruction ;  for  if  ever 
God  in  his  providence,  touches  the  conscience  of 
such,  the  force  of  their  education  returns  upon 
them,  and  the  early  instruction  of  parents  is  not 
lost;  though  it  may  have  been  many  years  laid 
asleep ;  but  some  time  or  other,  they  may  find  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Thus  it  was  with  this  poor  man,  however  igno- 
rant he  was,  or  divested  of  religion  and  Christian 
knowledge;  he  found  he  had  some  to  do  with 
now,  more  ignorant  than  hilnself ;  and  that  the 
least  part  of  the  instruction  of  hia  good  father 
that  could  now  come  to  his  mind,  was  of  use  to 
him. 

Among  the  rest  it  occurred  to  him,  he  said,  how 
his  father  used  to  insist  much  upon  the  inexpres- 
sible value  of  the  Bible,  the  privilege  and  blessing 
of  it  to  nations,  families,  and  persons;  but  he 
never  entertained  the  least  notion  of  the  worth 
of  it^  tall  now;  when  being  to  talk  to  heathens, 
savages,  and  barbarians,  he  wanted  the  help  of 
the  written  oracle  for  his  assistance. 

The  young  woman  was  glad  of  it  also  for  the 
present  occasion,  though  she  had  one,  and  so  had 
the  youth  on  board  our  ship  among  their  goods, 
which  were  not  yet  brought  on  shore.  And  now 
having  said  so  many  things  of  this  young  woman, 
I  cannot  omit  telling  one  story  more  of  her,  and 
myself,  which  has  something  in  it  very  informing 
and  remarkable. 

I  have  related,  to  what  extremity  the  poor 
young  woman  was  reduced;  how  her  mistress 
was  starved  to  death,  and  did  die  on  board  that 
unhappy  ship  we  met  at  sea;  and  how  the  whole 
ship's  company,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity; the  gentlewoman,  and  her  son,  and  this 
maid,  were  first  hardly  used  as  to  provisions,  and 
at  last  totally  neglected  and  starved ;  that  is  to 
say,  brought  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger. 

One  day  being  discoui'sing  with  her  on  the 
extremities  thev  suffered,  I  asked  her  if  she  could 
describe  bv  what  she  hod  felt,  what  it  was  to 
starve,  and  how  it  appeared;  she  told  me,  she 
believed  she  could;  and  she  told  her  tale  very 
distinctly  thus: 

*  First)  sir,'  said  she,  *we  had  for  some  days 
fared  exceeding  hard,  and  suffered  very  great 
htmger ;  but  now  at  last,  we  were  whoUy  without 
food  of  any  kind,  except  sugar,  and  a  little  wine, 
and  a  little  water.  The  first  day,  after  I  had 
received  ho  food  at  aU,  I  found  myself  towards 
evening,  first  empty  and  sicldsh  at  my  stomach, 
and  nearer  night  mightily  inclined  to  yawning, 
and  sleepy.  I  lay  down  on  a  couch  in  the  great 
cabin  to  sleep,  and  slept  about  three  hours, 
and  awaked  a  little  refreshed;  having  taken  a 
glass  of  wine  when  I  lay  down;  after  being  about 
three  hours  awake,  it  being  about  five  o*dock  in 
the  morning,  I  found  myself  empty,  wid  mv  sto- 
mach sicldfih,  and  lay  down  again,  but  could  not 


sleep  at  all,  being  very  faint,  and  ill ;  and  thus 
I  continued  all  the  second  day,  with  a  strange 
variety,  first  hungry,  then  sick  again,  with  retch- 
ings to  vomit.  The  second  night  being  obliged 
to  go  to  bed  again,  without  any  food,  more  than  a 
draught  of  fair  water,  and  being  asleep,  I  dreamed 
I  was  at  Barbadoes.  and  that  the  market  was 
mightily  stocked  witn  provisions ;  that  I  bought 
some  for  my  mistress,  and  went  and  dined  very 
heartily. 

^  I  thought  my  stomach  was  as  full  after  this  as 
any  would  have  been  after,  or  at  a  good  dinner ; 
but  when  I  waked,  I  was  exceedingly  sunk  in 
my  spirits,  to  find  myself  in  the  extremity  of 
famine.  The  last  glass  of  wine  we  had,  I  drank, 
and  put  sugar  in  i^  because  of  its  having  some 
spirit  to  supply  nourishment ;  but  there  beang  no 
substance  in  the  stomach  for  the  digesting  office 
to  work  upon.  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the  wine 
was,  to  raise  aisagreeable  fumes  from  the  stomach, 
into  the  head ;  and  I  lay,  as  they  told  me,  stupid, 
and  senseless,  as  one  drank  for  some  time. 

^  The  thu*d  day  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  of 
strauge  and  confused  inconsistent  dreams,  and 
rather  dozing  than  sleeping,  I  waked,  ravenous 
and  furious  with  hunger;  and  I  question,  had  not 
my  understanding  returned  and  conquered  it ;  I 
say,  I  question  whether,  if  I  had  been  a  mother, 
and  had  had  a  little  child  with  me,  its  life  would 
have  been  safe  or  not  ? 

*  This  lasted  about  three  hours;  during  which 
time  I  was  twice  raging  mad  as  any  creature  in 
Bedlam,  as  my  young  master  told  me,  and  as  he 
can  now  inform  you. 

*  In  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy  or  distraction, 
whether  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  or  some  slip 
of  my  foot,  I  Imow  not;  I  fell  down,  and  struck 
mv  face  against  the  corner  of  a  pallet  bed,  in 
which  my  mistress  lay ;  uid  with  the  blow,  the 
blood  gushed  out  of  my  nose ;  and  the  cabin-boy 
bringing  me  a  little  iksin,  I  sat  down  and  bled 
into  it  a  great  deal ;  and  as  the  blood  ran  from 
me,  I  came  to  myself;  and  the  violence  of  the 
fiame  of  the  fever  I  was  in,  abated,  and  so  did  the 
ravenous  part  of  the  hunger. 

*  Then  I  grew  sick,  and  retched  to  vomit,  but 
could  not;  for  I  had  nothing  in  my  stomach  to 
bring  up.  After  I  had  bled  some  time,  I  swooned, 
and  they  all  believed  I  was  dead ;  but  I  came  to 
myself  soon  after,  and  then  had  a  most  dreadful 
pain  in  my  stomach,  not  to  be  described ;  not  like 
the  colic,  but  a  |^wing,  eager  pain  for  food :  and 
towards  night  it  went  off  with  a  kind  of  earnest 
wishing  or  longing  for  food ;  something  Hke,  as  I 
suppose,  Uie  longing  of  a  woman  with  child.  I 
took  another  draught  of  water  with  sugar  in  it, 
but  my  stomach  loathed  the  su^ar,  and  brought 
it  all  up  again ;  then  I  took  a  oraught  of  water 
without  sugar,  and  that  stayed  with  me;  and  I 
laid  me  down  upon  the  bed,  praying  most  heartily, 
that  it  would  please  God  to  take  me  away;  and 
composing  my  mind  in  hopes  of  it,  I  slumbered 
awhile,  and  then  waking,  thought  myself  dying, 
being  light  with  vapours  from  an  ezopty  sto- 
mach, I  recommended  my  soul  then  to  God,  and 
earnestly  wished  that  somebody  would  throw  me 
into  the  sea. 

^  All  this  while  my  mistress  lay  by  me,  lUst,  as 
I  thought,  expiring,  but  bore  it  with  much  more 
patience  than  L  and  gave  the  last  bit  of  bread  she 
had  left  to  her  child,  my  young  master,  who  would 
not  have  taken  it,  but  she  obliged  him  to  eat  it; 
and  I  believe  it  saved  his  life. 

*  Towards  the  morning  I  slept  again,  and  first 
when  I  awaked,  I  fell  into  a  violent  passion  of 
cr3ring,  and  after  that  had  a  second  fit  of  violent 
hunger.    I  got  up  ravenous,  and  in  a  most  dread" 
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fal  coDdition.  Had  my  miBtress  been  dead,  as 
much  as  I  loved  her,  I  am  oertain,  I  shoold  have 
eaten  a  piece  of  her  fleeh,  vifch  as  much  relish, 
and  9B  unconcerned,  as  ewr  I  did  the  flesh  of 
any  creaiure  appointed  for  food;  and  once  or 
twice  I  was  going  to  bite  my  own  arm.  At  last 
I  saw  the  basin  in  whleh  was  the  blood  I  had 
bled  at  my  nose  the  day  before.  I  ran  to  it,  and 
swallowed  it  with  such  haste,  and  such  a  g^reedy 
appetite,  as  if  I  had  wondered  nobody  had  taken 
it  before,  and  afraid  it  woiild  be  taken  from  me 
now. 

*■  Though  after  it  was  down,  the  thoughts  of  it 
filled  me  with  horror,  yet  it  checked  the  fit  of 
hunger,  and  I  drank  a  diraught  of  fair  water,  and 
was  composed  and  refreshed  for  some  hours  after 
it.  This  was  the  4th  day,  and  thus  I  held  it, 
till  towards  night,  when  within  the  compass  of 
three  houn^  I  had  all  these  several  droumstances 
over  again,  one  after  another,  viz.  rfok,  sleepy, 
eagerly  hungry,  pain  in  the  stoMaeh,  then 
ravenous  again,  then  elck  again,  then  lunatic, 
then  crying,  then  ravenous  again ;  and  so  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  my  strength  wasted  ex- 
ceedingly. At  night  I  laid  me  down,  having  no 
comfort,  but  in  the  hope  that  I  should  die  before 
morning. 

*  All  this  night  I  had  no  sleep.  But  the  hunger 
was  now  turned  into  a  disease ;  and  I  had  a  ter^ 
rible  colic  and  griping,  by  wind,  instead  of  food, 
having  found  its  way  into  the  bowels.  And  in 
this  condition  I  lay  till  morning,  when  I  was 
surprised  a  little  with  the  cries  and  lamentations 
of  my  young  master,  who  called  out  to  me  that 
his  motiier  was  dead.  I  lifted  myself  up  a  litUe ; 
for  I  had  not  strengtib  to  rise,  but  found  she  was 
not  dead,  though  she  was  able  to  give  very  little 
signs  of  life. 

*  I  had  then  such  convulsions  in  my  stomach, 
for  want  of  some  sustenance,  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, with  such  frequent  throes  and  pangs  of 
appetite,  that  nothing  but  the  tortures  of  death 
can  imitate :  and  in  this  condition  I  was,  when  I 
heard  the  seamen  above  cry  out,  "  A  sail,  a  sail.*' 
and  halloo  and  jump  about,  as  if  they  ^vere  dis- 
tracted. 

*  I  was  not  able  to  get  off  from  the  bed,  and 
my  mistress  much  less;  and  my  yoimg  master 
was  BO  sick,  that  I  thought  he  had  been  expiring; 
so  we  could  not  open  the  cabin  door,  or  ^  any 
account  what  it  was  that  occasioned  such  a  com- 
bustion, nor  had  we  had  any  converaation  with 
the  ship's  company  for  two  days;  they  having 
told  us,  that  they  had  not  a  mouthful  of  anything 
to  eat  in  the  ship ;  and  thev  told  us  afterwards, 
they  thought  we  had  been  dsad. 

^It  was  this  dreadful  condition  we  were  in 
when  you  were  sent  to  save  our  lives ;  and  how 
vou  found  us,  sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and 
better  too.' 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  such  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  starving  to  death,  as  I  confess  I 
never  met  with,  and  was  exceeding  entertaining 
to  me.  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  believe  it  to  be  a 
true  account,  because  the  youth  gave  me  an  ac- 
count <A  a  good  part  of  it;  though  I  must  own, 
not  so  distinct  and  so  feelingly  as  his  maid ;  and 
the  rather,  because  it  seems  his  mother  fed  him 
at  the  price  of  her  own  life :  but  the  poor  maid, 
though  her  constitution  being  stronger  than  that 
of  her  mistress,  who  was  in  years,  and  a  weakly 
woman  too,  she  might  struggle  harder  with  it ; 
I  say,  the  poor  maid  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
the  extremity  something  so<mer  than  her  mis- 
tress, who  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the  last  bit 
something  lon^r  than  she  parted  with  any  to 
relieve  the  maid.    No  question,  as  the  case  is 


here  related,  if  our  ship,  or  some  other,  had  not 
so  providentially  met  them,  a  few  days  mors 
would  have  ended  all  their  lives,  uidsss  they  had 
prevented  it  by  eating  one  another;  aad  ev«& 
that,  as  their  case  stood,  would  have  served 
them  but  a  little  while,  thev  being  500  leagues 
from  any  land,  or  any  possibility  of  relief,  other 
than  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  happened:  but 
this  is  by  the  way*  I  return  to  my  disposition  <rf 
things  among  tne  people. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  for 
many  reasons  I  did  not  think  fit  to  let  them  know 
anything  of  the  sloop  I  had  framed,  and  which  I 
thought  of  setting  up  among  thorn,  for  I  found, 
at  leaist  at  my  first  coming,  such  seeds  of  divi- 
sions among  them,  that  X  saw  it  plainly,  had  I 
set  up  the  sloop,  and  left  it  among  them,  thev- 
would  upon  every  light  disgust  have  sepavatod, 
and  gone  awa^  from  one  another,  or  jperh^is 
have  turned  pirates,  and  so  made  the  iriand  a 
den  of  thieves,  instead  of  a  plantation  of  sober 
and  religious  people,  so  as  I  intended  it  Kor 
did  I  leave  the  two  pieces  of  brass  camion  that  I 
had  on  board,  or  the  two  quarter-deck  gnn^  that 
my  nephew  took  extraordinarily,  for  the  same 
reason.  I  thought  it  was  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  a  defensive  war  against  any  that  should 
invade  them ;  but  not  to  set  them  up  for  an 
offensive  war,  or  to  encourage  them  to  go  abroad 
to  attack  others,  which  in  the  end  Would  only 
bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  themselves  and 
all  their  undertaking.  I  reserved  the  sloop  there- 
fore, and  the  guns,  for  their  service  anotner  way, 
as  I  shall  obsOTve  in  its  place. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  iriand.  I  left  them 
all  in  good  circumstances,  and  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  went  on  board  my  ship  again  the 
fifth  day  of  May,  having  been  five  and  twenty 
days  among  them.  And  as  they  were  all  resolved 
to  stay  upon  the  island  till  I  came  to  lemove 
them,  I  promised  to  send  some  farther  relief 
from  the  Brazils,  if  I  could  possibly  find  an  ojy- 
portunity:  and  particularly,  I  promised  to  send 
them  some  cattle,  such  av  sheep,  ho^  and  cows. 
For  as  to  the  two  cows  and  calves  wmch  I  brought 
from  England,  we  had  been  obb'ged  by  the  length 
of  our  voyage  to  kill  them  at  sea)  lor  want  of 
hav  to  feed  them. 

The  next  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five  guns 
at  parting,  we  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints  in  the  Brazils,  in  about  22  davs; 
meeting  nothing  remarkable  in  our  passage,  but 
this,  that  about  three  days  after  we  sailed,  being 
becalmed,  and  the  current  setting  strong  to  the 
E.N.E.  running^  as  it  were,  into  a  bay  or  gulf  on 
the  land  side,  we  were  driven  something  out  of 
our  course,  and  once  or  twice  our  men  cried  out 
land  to  the  eastward ;  but  whether  it  was  the 
continent  or  islands,  we  could  not  tell  by  any 
means. 

But  the  third  day  towards  evening,  the  sea 
smooth,  and  the  weather  calm,  we  saw  tiie  sea^  as 
it  were  covered  towards  the  land  with  something 
very  block ;  not  being  able  to  discover  what  it 
was,  till  after  some  time,  our  chief  mate  going  up 
the  main  shrouds  a  little  way,  and  looking  at 
them  with  a  perspective,  cried  out  it  was  an 
army.  I  could  not  ima^ne  what  he  meant  by 
an  army,  and  spoke  a  httle  hastily,  calling  the 
fellow,  a  fool,  or  some  such  word :  *  Nay,  sir,* 
says  he,  *  don't  be  angry,  for  *tis  an  armv  and  a 
fleet  too;  for  I  believe  there  are  a  thousand 
canoes,  and  you  may  see  them  paddle  along,  and 
they  are  coining  towards  us  too  apaoe^* 

I  was  a  little  surprised  then  indeed,  aad  so  was 
my  nephew,  the  captain;  for  he  hod  heard  such 
terrible  stories  of  them  in  the  island,  and  having 
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never  been  in  those  Beas  before,  that  he  could  not 
tell  -what  to  think  of  it,  bnt  said,  two  or  three 
times,  we  should  all  be  devoured.  I  must  oonfesa, 
considering  we  were  becalmed^  and  the  current 
set  strong  towards  the  shore,  I  liked  it  the  worse : 
however,  I  bade  them  not  be  afraid,  but  bring 
the  ship  to  an  anchor,  as  soon  as  we  came  so  near 
to  know  that  wd  must  engage  them. 

The  weather  continued  calm,  and  they  came 
on  apace  towards  us ;  so  I  gave  order  to  come  to 
an  anchor,  and  furl  all  our  sails:  as  for  the 
savages,  I  told  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but 
fir^;  and  therefore  they  shquld  get  their  boats 
out,  and  fasten  them,  one  close  by  the  head,  and 
the  other  by  the  stern,  and  man  uem  both  well, 
and  wait  the  issue  in  that  posture.  This  I  did, 
that  the  men  in  the  boats  might  be  ready  with 
sheets  and  buckets  to  put  out  any  fire  these 
savages  would  endeavour  to  fix  to  the  outside  of 
the  snip. 

In  tills  posture  we  lay  by  for  them,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  came  up  with  us ;  but  never  was 
such  a  horrid  sight  seen  by  Christians :  my  mate 
was  much  mistaken  in  liis  calculation  of  their 
number,  I  mean  of  a  thousand  canoes ;  the  most 
we  could  make  of  them  when  they  came  up,  being 
about  a  hundred  and  six  and  twenty;  and  a  great 
many  of  them  too ;  for  some  of  them  had  sixteen 
of  seventeen  men  in  them,  and  some  more ;  and 
the  least  six  or  seven. 

When  they  came  nearer  to  us,  they  seemed  to 
be  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  at  a 
sight  which  they  had  doubtless  never  seen  before; 
nor  could  they  at  first,  as  we  afterwards  under- 
stood, know  what  to  make  of  us.  They  came 
boldly  up,  however,  very  near  to  us,  and  seemed 
to  go  about  to  row  round  us;  but  we  called  to 
our  men  in  the  boats,  not  to  let  them  come  too 
near  them. 

This  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engagement 
with  them,  without  our  designing  it ;  for  five  or 
six  of  their  large  canoes  came  so  near  our  long- 
boat, that  our  men  beckoned  with  their  hands  to 
keep  them  back;  which  the^r  understood  very 
well,  and  went  back ;  but  at  their  retreat,  about  60 
arrows  came  on  board  us  from  those  boats;  and 
one  of  our  men  in  the  long-boat  was  very  much 
wounded. 

However,  I  called  to  them  not  to  fire  by  any 
means;  but  we  handed  down  some  deal  boards 
into  the  boat,  and  the  carpenters  presently  set  up 
a  kind  of  fence,  like  waste  boards,  to  cover  them 
from  the  arrows  of  the  savages,  if  they  should 
shoot  again. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  all 
up  in  a  body  astern  of  us,  and  pretty  near  us,  so 
near  that  we  could  easily  discern  what  they  were, 
though  we  could  not  tell  their  design:  and  I 
easily  found  they  were  some  of  my  old  friends, 
the  same  sort  of  savages  that  I  had  been  used  to 
engage  with ;  and  in'a  little  time  more  they  rowed 
a  httle  farther  out  to  sea,  till  they  came  directly 
broadside  with  us,  and  then  rowea  down  straight 
upon  us,  till  they  came  so  near,  that  they  could 
hear  us  speak.  Upon  tHs  I  ordered  all  my  men 
to  keep  close,  lest  they  should  shoot  any  more 
arrows,  and  make  all  our  guns  ready ;  but  being 
so  near  as  to  be  within  hearing,  I  made  Friday 
go  out  upon  the  deck,  and  call  out  aloud  to  them 
in  his  language  to  know  what  they  meant,  which 
accordingly  he  did;  whether  they  understood 
him  or  not,  that  I  knew  not:  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  called  to  them,  six  of  them,  who  were  in  the 
foremost  or  nighest  boat  to  us,  turned  their 
canoes  from  us,  and  stooping  down,  showed  us 
their  naked  backsides,  just  as  if  in  English,  sav- 
ing your  presence,  they  had  bid  us  kiss  — — . 


Whether  this  was  a  defiance  or  challenge^  we 
know  not;  or  whether  it  was  done  in  mere  con- 
tempt, or  as  a  signal  to  Uie  rest ;  but  immediately 
Friday  cried  out  they  were  going  to  shoot,  and 
unhappily  for  him,  poor  fellow,  they  let  fly  about 
three  hundred  of  their  arrows,  and  to  my  inex- 
pressible grief,  killed  jmor  Friday,  no  other  man 
being  in  their  sight. 

The  poor  fellow  was  shot  with  no  less  than 
three  ar^oW9,  and  about  three  more  fell  very  near 
him ;  such  unlucky  marksmen  they  were. 

I  waa  so  enraged  with  the  loss  of  my  old  ser- 
vant, the  companion  of  all  my  sorrows  and  soli- 
tudes, that  I  immediately  ordered  five  guns  to  be 
loaded  with  small  shot,  and  four  with  great,  and 
gave  them  such  a  broadside^  as  they  had  never 
heard  in  their  lives  b^ore,  to  be  sure. 

They  were  not  above  half  a  cable  length  off 
when  we  fired ;  and  our  gunners  took  their  aim 
so  well,  that  three  or  four  of  their  canoes  were 
overset,  aewe  had  reason  to  believe,  by  one  shot 
only. 

The  ill  manners  of  turning  up  their  bare  back- 
sides to  us,  gave  us  no  great  oflrence ;  neither  did 
I  know  for  certain  whether  that  which  would 

r3  for  the  greatest  contempt  among  us,  might 
understood  so  by  them  at  not;  therefore  in 
return,  I  had  only  resolved  to  have  fired  four  or 
five  guns  at  them  with  powder  only,  which  I 
knew  would  frighten  them  sufficiently:  bnt  when 
they  shot  at  us  directly  with  all  the  fury  they 
were  capable  of,  and  especially  as  they  had  killed 
my  poor  Friday,  whom  I  so  entirely  loved  and 
valued,  and  who  indeed  so  well  deserved  it ;  I 
not  only  had  been  justified  before  God  and  man, 
but  would  have  been  very  glad,  if  I  could,  to 
have  overset  every  canoe  thei'e,  and  drowned 
every  one  of  them. 

I  can  neither  tell  how  many  we  killed,  or  how 
many  we  wounded  at  this  broadside;  out  sure 
such  a  fright  and  hurry  never  was  seen  among 
such  a  multitude;  there  were  18  or  14  of  their 
canoes  split  and  overset  in  all,  and  the  men  all 
set  a  swimming;  the  rest  frighted  out  of  their 
^Tits,  scoured  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  taking 
but  little  care  to  save  those  whose  boats  were 
s]^t  or  spoiled  with  our  shot  So  I  suppose, 
that  there  were  many  of  them  lost ;  and  our  men 
took  up  one  poor  fellow  swimming  for*  his  life, 
above  an  hour  after  they  were  all  gone. 

Our  small  shot  from  our  cannon  must  needs 
kill  aftd  wound  a  great  manj :  bnt  in  short,  we 
never  knew  anything  how  it  went  with  them ; 
for  they  fied  so  fast,  that  in  three  hours  or  there^ 
abouts,  we  could  not  see  above  three  or  four 
straggling  canoes;  nor  did  we  ever  see  the  rest 
any  more ;  for  a  breese  of  wind  springing  up  the 
same  evening,  we  weighed  and  set  sail  for  the 
Branls. 

We  had  a  prisoner  indeed;  but  the  creature 
wa^  so  sullen,  that  he  would  neither  eat  or  speak; 
and  we  all  fancied  he  would  starve  himself  to 
death :  but  I  tooka  way  to  cure  Itim ;  for  I  mode 
them  take  him  and  turn  him  into  the  long-boat, 
and  made  him  believe  they  would  toss  him  into 
the  sea  again,  and  so  leave  him  where  they  found 
him,  if  he  would  not  speak :  nor  would  that  do; 
but  they  really  did  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and 
came  away  from  him:  and  then  he  followed 
them;  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to 
them  in  his  tongue,  though  they  knew  not  one 
Word  of  what  he  said :  however,  at  last  they  took 
him  in  again,  and  then  he  began  to  be  more  tract- 
able; nor  did  I  ever  design  they  should  drown 
him. 

We  were  now  under  sail  a^|ain;  but  I  was  the 
most  disconsolate  creature  ahve,  for  want  of  my 
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man  Friday,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  gone  lxEu;k  to  the  island,  to  have  taken  one 
of  the  rest  from  thenoe  for  my  occasion,  but  it 
oonld  not  be;  so  we  went  on.  We  had  one 
prisoner,  as  I  have  said ;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  we  oonld  make  him  understand  anything: 
but  in  time,  our  men  taught  him  some  English, 
and  he  began  to  be  a  little  tractable ;  afterwards 
we  inquired  what  coimtry  he  came  from,  but 
<x>uld  make  nothing  of  what  he  said;  for  his 
speech  was  so  odd,  all  gutturals,  and  spoke  in 
the  throat  in  such  a  hollow  odd  manner,  that  wo 
■could  never  form  a  word  from  him ;  and  we  were 
all  of  opinion,  that  they  might  speak  that  language 
as  well,  if  they  were  gagged,  as  otherwise:  nor 
<!ould  we  perceive  that  they  had  any  occasion, 
eitlier  for  teeth,  tongue,  lips  or  palate;  but  formed 
their  words,  just  as  a  hunting  nom  forms  a  tune 
with  an  open  throat  Ho  told  us  however,  some 
time  after,  when  we  had  taught  him  to  speak  a 
little  English,  that  they  were  going  with  their 
kings  to  fight  a  great  battle.  When  he  said  kings; 
we  asked  him  how  many  kings?  He  said  they 
were  five  nation,  we  could  not  make  him  under- 
stand the  plural «,  and  that  they  all  joined  to  go 
against  two  nation.  We  asked  him,  what  made 
them  come  up  to  us?  He  said,  ^To  makee  \o 
great  wonder  look :  *  where  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  all  those  natives,  as  also  those  of  Africa, 
when  they  leam  English,  they  always  add  two 
e*s  at  the  end  of  the  words  where  we  use  one,  and 
make  the  accent  upon  them,  as  moJtee,  taJbee,  and 
the  like ;  and  we  could  not  break  them  off  it ;  nay, 
I  could  hardly  make  Friday  leave  it  off,  though 
«t  last  he  did. 

And  now  I  name  the  poor  fellow  once  more,  I 
must  take  my  last  leave  of  him ;  Poor  honest  Fii- 
day !  We  buried  him  with  all  the  decency  and 
solemnity  possible,  by  putting  him  into  a  coffin, 
and  throwmg  him  hito  the  sea:  and  I  causea 
them  to  fire  eleven  guns  for  him ;  and  so  ended 
the  life  of  the  most  grateful,  faithful,  honest,  and 
most  affectionate  servant  that  ever  man  had. 

We  went  now  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Brasil, 
and  in  about  twelve  days*  time  we  made  land  in 
the  latitude  of  five  degrees  south  of  the  line,  being 
the  north-eastermost  land  of  all  that  part  of 
America.  We  kept  on  S.  by  £.  in  sight  of  the 
shore  four  days,  when  we  made  Cape  tit.  Augus- 
tine, and  in  three  days  came  to  an  anchor  off  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints,  the  old  place  of  my  deliverance, 
from  whence  came  both  my  good  and  evil  fate. 

Never  ship  came  to  this  purt  that  had  less  busi- 
ness than  I  had ;  and  yet  it  was  with  great  difii- 
oulty  that  we  were  admitted  to  hold  the  least 
correspondence  on  shore;  not  my  partner  himself, 
who  was  alive,  and  made  a  great  figure  among 
them;  not  my  two  merchant  tinistees,  not  the 
fame  of  my  wonderful  preservation  in  the  island, 
•could  obtain  me  that  favour :  but  my  partner  re- 
membering that  I  had  given  500  moidores  to  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  the  Augustinea.  and  272 
to  the  poor,  went  to  the  monastery,  and  obliged 
the  prior  that  then  was,  to  go  to  the  governor, 
and  get  leave  for  me  personally,  with  the  captain 
•and  one  more,  besides  eight  seamen,  to  come  on 
shore,  and  no  more;  and  this  upon  condition 
absolutely  capitulated  for,  that  we  should  not 
offer  to  land  any  goods  out  of  the  ship,  or  to 
43arry  any  person  away  without  licence. 

They  were  so  strict  with  us,  as  to  landing  any 
goods,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I 
got  on  shore  three  bales  of  English  goods,  such 
as,  fine  broad-doths,  stuffs,  and  some  linen,  which 
I  had  brought  for  a  present  to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  very  generous,  broad-hearted  man, 
though,  like  me,  ne  came  from  littie  at  first;  and 


though  he  knew  not  that  I  had  the  least  design 
of  giving  him  anything,  he  sent  me  on  board  a 
present  of  fresh  provisions,  wine^  and  sweetmeats, 
worth  above  30  moidores,  indudmg  some  tobacco, 
and  three  or  four  fine  medals  in  gold :  but  I  was 
even  with  him  in  my  present,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  consisted  of  fine  broad-doth,  English  stuffs, 
kce,  and  fine  Hollands.  Also  I  dehvered  him 
about  the  value  of  £100  sterling  in  the  same 
goods,  for  other  uses ;  and  I  obliged  him  to  set 
up  the  sloop  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
England,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  use  of  my  colony, 
in  order  to  send  the  refreshments  I  intenjied  to 
my  plantation. 

Accordingly,  he  got  hands,  and  finished  the 
sloop  in  a  very  few  days,  for  she  was  ready 
framed ;  and  I  gave  the  master  of  her  such  in- 
structions, as  he  could  not  miss  the  place,  nor 
-did  he  miss  them,  as  I  had  an  account  from  my 
partner  afterwards.  I  got  him  soon  loaded  with 
the  small  cargo  I  sent  them ;  and  one  of  our  sea- 
men that  had  been  on  shore  with  me  there,  offered 
to  go  with  the  sloop,'  and  settie  there  upon  my 
letter  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  to  allot  him  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  a  plantation ;  and 
giving  him  some  dothes,  and  toob  for  his  plant- 
mg  work:  which  he  said  he  understood,  having 
been  an  old  planter  at  Maryland,  and  a  buccaneer 
into  the  bargain. 

-  I  encouraged  the  fellow,  by  granting  all  he 
desired;  and,  as  an  addition,  I  gave  him  tiie 
savage,  which  we  had  taken  prisoner  of  war,  to 
be  his  slave,  and  ordered  the  governor  Spaniard 
to  give  him  his  share  of  everything  he  wanted, 
with  the  rest. 

When  we  came  to  fit  this  man  out,  my  old 
partner  told  me,  thera  was  a  certain  very  honest 
fellow,  a  Brazil  planter  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  f  ulen  into  ue  displeasure  of  the  church ;  *  I 
know  not  what  the  matter  is  with  him,'  says  he ; 
*  but  on  my  conscience,  I  think  he  is  a  heretic  in 
his  heart  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self for  fear  of  the  Inquisition;*  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  moke  his 
escape,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters ;  and  if 
I  would  let  them  go  to  the  island,  and  allot  them 
a  plantation,  he  would  give  them  a  small  stock 
to  oegin  with;  for  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition 
had  seized  all  his  effects  and  estate,  and  he  had 
nothing  left  but  a  littie  household  stuff,  and  two 
slaves.  *  And,*  adds  he,  *■  though  I  hate  his  prin- 
ciples, yet  I  would  not  have  him  fall  into  their 
hands ;  for  he  would  be  assuredly  burned  alive 
if  he  does.* 

I  granted  this  presentiy,  and  joined  my  Eng^ 
lishman  with  them,  and  we  concealed  the  man, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  on  board  our  ship, 
till  the  sloop  put  out  to  go  to  sea ;  and  then 
(having  put  all  their  goods  on  board  the  sloop 
some  time  before)  we  put  them  on  board  the 
sloop,  after  she  was  got  out  of  the  bay. 

Our  seaman  was  mightily  jpleased  with  this 
new  partner ;  and  their  stock  indeed  was  much 
alike  rich  in  tools,  in  preparations,  and  a  farm, 
but  notiiing  to  begin  with,  but  as  above :  how- 
ever, they  carried  over  with  them,  which  was 
worth  all  the  rest,  some  materials  for  planting 
sugar-canes,  with  some  plants  of  canes;  which 
he,  I  mean  the  Portugal  man,  understood  very 
well. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  supplies  sent  my  tenants 
in  the  island,  I  sent  tiiem  by  the  sloop  three 
milch  cows,  and  five  calves,  about  22  hogs  among 
them,  three  sows  big  with  pig,  two  mares,  and  a 
stone-horse. 

For  my  Spaniards,  according  to  my  promise, 
I  engaged  three  Portugal  women  to  go,  and  re- 
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commended  it  to  them  to  marry  them,  ftnd  use 
them  kindlj.  I  could  have  procured  more  women, 
but  I  remembered,  that  the  poor  prosecuted  man 
had  two  daughters,  and  there  was  but  five  of  the 
Spaniards  that  wanted;  the  rest  had  wives  of 
their  own,  though  in  another  country. 

All  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and  as  you  may 
easily  suppose,  very  welcome  to  jdj  old  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  now,  with  this  addition,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  people,  besides  little  children ; 
of  which  there  was  a  gpreat  many.  I  found  letters 
at  London  from  them  all  by  the  way  of  Lisbon, 
when  I  came  back  to  England ;  of  which  I  shall 
also  take  some  notice  immediately. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  island,  and  all  man- 
ner of  discourse  about  it ;  and  whoever  reads 
the  rest  of  my  memorandums,  would  do  well  to 
turn  his  thoughts  entirely  from  it,  and  expect  to 
read  of  the  follies  of  an  old  nwn,  not  warned  by 
his  own  harms,  much  less  by  those  of  other  men, 
Xo  beware  of  the  like,  not  cooled  by  almost  forty 
years'  miseries  and  disappointments ;  not  satisfied 
with  prosperity  beyond  expectation,  not  made 
cautious  by  affliction  and  distress  beyond  imita- 
tion. 

I  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  the  East  Indies, 
than  a  man  at  full  liberty,  and  having  committed 
no  crime,  has  to  go  to  the  turnkey  at  Newp^te, 
and  desire  him  to  lock  him  up  among  the  prison- 
ers there,  and  starve  him.    Had  I  taken  a  small 
vessel  from  England,  and  went  directly  to  the 
island ;  had  I  IcMided  ner,  as  I  did  the  ouer  ves- 
sel, with  all  the  necessaries  for  the  plantation, 
and  for  my  people,  took  a  patent  from  the  gover- 
nor here,  to  have  secured  my  property,  in  sub- 
jection only  to  that  of  England ;  had  I  carried 
over  cannon  and  ammunition,  servants  and  people, 
to  plant,  and  taken  possession  of  the  place,  forti- 
fied and  strengthened  it  in  the  name  of  England, 
and  increased  it  with  people,  as  I  might  easily 
have  done ;  had  I  then  settlea  myself  there,  and 
sent  the  ship  back,  loaden  with  good  rice,  as  I 
might  also  have  done  in  six  months*  time,  and 
oraered  my  friends  to  have  fitted  her  out  ftgain 
for  our  supply ;  had  I  done  this,  and  stayed  there 
myself,  I  had,  at  least,  acted  like  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  I  was  possessed  with  a  wandering 
spirit,  scorned  all  advantages ;  I  pleased  myself 
with  being  the  patron  of  those  people  I  placed 
there,  and  doin^  for  them  in  a  kind  of  haughty 
majestic  way,  like  an  old  patriarchal  monarch ; 
providing  for  them,  as  if  I  had  been  father  of  the 
whole  family,  as  well  as  of  the  plantation.    But 
I  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  plant  in  the 
name  of  any  government  or  nation,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge any  prince,  or  to  call  my  people  sub- 
1'ects  to  any  one  nation  more  than  another ;  nay, 
'.  never  so  much  as  gave  the  place  a  name,  but 
left  it  as  I  found  it,  belon^n^  to  no  man ;  and 
the  people  under  no  disciplme  or  government 
but  my  own ;  who,  though  I  had  influence  over 
them  OS  father  and  benefactor,  had  no  authority 
or  power,  to  act  or  command  one  way  or  other, 
farther  than  voluntary  consent  moved  them  to 
oomplv.   Yet  even  this,  had  I  stayed  there,  would 
have  done  well  enough ;  but  as  I  rambleid  from 
them,  and  came  there  no  more,  the  last  letters  I 
had  from  any  of  them,  was  by  my  partner's 
moans ;  who  afterwards  sent  another  sloop  to  the 
place,  and  who  sent  me  word,  though  I  nad  not 
the  letter  till  five  years  after  it  was  written,  that 
the^  went  on  but  poorly,  were  malcontent  with 
theur  long  stay  there :  that  Will  Atkins  was  dead : 
that  five  of  the  Spaniards  were  come  away,  and 
that  thongh  they  had  not  been  much  molested 
by  the  savages,  yet  thev  had  bad  some  skirmishes 
^'ith  them :  and  that  they  begged  of  him  to  write 


to  me.  to  think  of  the  promise  I  had  made,  to 
fetch  them  away,  that  they  might  see  their  own 
country  again  before  thev  died. 

But  I  was  gone  a  wildgoose  chase,  indeed; 
and  they  that  will  have  any  more  of  me,  must  be 
content  to  follow  me  through  a  new  variety  of 
follies,  hardships,  and  wild  adventures ;  wherein 
the  justice  of  Providence  may  be  duly  observed, 
and  we  may  see  how  easily  Heaven  can  gorge 
us  with  our  own  desires,  make  the  strongest  of 
our  wishes  be  our  affliction,  and  punish  us  most 
severely  with  those  very  things  which  we  think 
it  would  be  our  utmost  happiness  to  be  allowed 
in. 

Let  no  wise  man  flatter  himself  with  the 
strength  of  his  own  judgment,  as  if  he  was  able 
to  choose  any  particular  station  of  life  for  him- 
self. Man  is  a  short-sig^hted  creature,  sees  but  a 
very  little  way  before  mm ;  and  as  his  passions 
are  none  of  his  best  friends,  so  his  particular 
affections  are  f^nerally  his  worst  counsellors. 

I  say  this  with  respect  to  the  impetuous  desire 
I  had,  from  a  youth,  to  wander  into  the  world ; 
and  how  evident  it  now  was,  that  this  principle 
was  preserved  in  me  f^r  my  punishment.  How 
it  came  on,  the  manner,  the  circumstance,  and 
the  conclusion  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  give  you  histo- 
rically, and  with  its  utmost  variety  of  particulars : 
but  the  secret  ends  of  divine  power,  in  thus  per- 
mitting us  to  be  hurried  down  the  stream  of  our 
own  £sirea,  is  only  to  be  understood  of  those 
who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  and 
draw  religious  consequences  from  Gods  justice, 
and  their  own  mistakes. 

Be  it,  I  had  business  or  no  business,  awav  I 
went.  It  is  no  time  now  to  enlarge  any  farther 
upon  the  reason,  or  absurdity  of  my  own  con- 
duct; but  to  come  to  the  history,  I  was  embarked 
for  the  voyage,  and  the  voyage  I  went. 

I  should  only  add  here,  that  my  honest  and 
trulv  pious  clei*gvfnan  left  me  here ;  a  ship  being 
ready  to  go  to  Lisbon,  he  asked  me  leave  to  go 
thither,  being  still,  as  he  observed,  boimd  never 
to  finisn  any  voyage  he  began.  How  happy  had 
it  been  for  me,  if  I  had  gone  with  him ! 

But  it  was  too  late  now.  All  things  Heaven 
appoints  are  best.  Had  I  gone  with  him,  I  had 
never  had  so  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
you  had  never  heard  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  So 
I  must  leave  here  the  fruitless  exclaiming  at 
myself,  and  go  on  with  my  voyage. 

From  the  Brazils,  we  made  directly  away  over 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  to  Cape  de  bonne  Esperancej  or 
as  we  call  it,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  a 
tolerable  good  voyage,  our  course  generally  south- 
cast  ;  now  and  then  a  storm,  and  some  contrary 
winds,  but  my  disasters  at  sea  were  at  an  end ; 
my  future  rubs  and  cross  events  were  to  befall 
me  on  shore ;  that  it  might  appear  the  land  was 
as  well  prepared  to  be  our  scourge,  as  the  sea, 
when  Heaven,  who  directs  the  circumstances  of 
things,  pleases  to  appoint  it  to  be  so. 

Our  ship  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  had  a 
supercaxgo  on  board,  who  was  to  direct  all  her 
motions  after  she  arrived  at  the  Cape ;  only  being 
limited  to  certain  numbers  of  days,  for  stay,  by 
charter-party,  at  the  several  ports  she  was  to  go 
to.  This  was  none  of  my  business,  neither  did 
I  meddle  with  it  at  all ;  my  nephew,  the  captain, 
and  the  supercai^o,  adjusting  all  those  things 
between  them,  aa  they  thought  fit. 

We  made  no  stay  at  the  Cape  longer  than  was 
needfi:d,  to  take  in  fresh  water,  but  made  the  best 
of  our  way  for  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  We 
were  indeed  informed,  that  a  French  man-of-war 
of  fifty  guns,  and  two  large  merchant  ships,  were 
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.f;one  for  the  Indies  and  as  I.know  we  were  at 
war  with  Fraaoe,  I  bad  some  ^yprehensions  of 
them:  bat  they  went  their  waji  and  we  heard 
•no  moie  of  them. 

I' shall  not  pester  my  acoonnt^  or  the  reader^ 

with  descriptions  of  places,  journals  of  our  vo^r- 

•a^^  variations  of  the  compass,  latitodes,  meri- 

•  dian-distanoes,  trade-winds,  mtoation  of  ports. 
■  and  the  libs ;  such  as  almost  all  the  histmes  ox 

long  navigation  are  full  of,  and  makes  the  reading 
tirraome  enough,  and  are  perfectly  unprofitable 
to  all  that  read  it,  except  only  to  those  who  are 
to  go  to  thesis  places  themselves: 

It  is  enough  to  name  the  poi*t8  and  places  which 
we  touched  at,  and  what  occurred  to  us  upon  oar 
passing  from  one  to  another.  We  touched  first 
•at  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  where,  though  the 
people  are  fierce  and  treacherous,  and  in  parti- 
cular, very  wsU  armed  with  lances  and  bows, 
which  they  use  with  inconceivable  dexterity ;  yet 
we  fared  very  well  with  them  a  while,  they  treated 
'US  very  dvuly;  and  for  some  trifles  which  we 
gave  them,  such  as  knives,  scissora,  &c.,  they 
brought  us  eleven  good  fat  ballooks,  middling 
in  size,  but  very  good  in  flesh ;  which  we  tooK 
«in  partly  for  fresh  provisions  for  our  present 
spending,  and  the  rest,  to  salt  for  the  ship's 
•use. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  some  time  after 
•we  had  furnished  ourselves  with  provisions ;  and 
I,  that  was  always  too  curious,  to  look  into  every 
-nook  of  the  world  wherever  I  came,  was  for  going 

•  on  shore  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  that  we  went  on  shore  one 
ovening;  and  the  people,  who  by  the  way  are 
very  numerous,  came  thronging  about  us,  and 
stood  gazing  at  us  at  a  distance ;  but  as  we  had 
traded  freely  with  them,  and  had  been  kindly 
used,  we  thought  ourselves  in  no  danger:  but 
when  we  saw  the  people,  we  cut  three  boughs 
•out  of  a  tree,  and  stucK  them  up  at  a  distance 
from  us,  which,  it  seem&  is  a  mark  in  the  counjbry, 
not  only  of  truce  and  friendship,  but  when  it  is 

.accepted,  the  other  side  set  up  three  poles  or 
boughs,  which  is  a  signal,  that  they  accept  the 
truce  too ;  but  then,  this  is  a  known  condition  of 
the  truce,  that  yon  are  not  to  pass  beyond  their 
three  poles  towards  them,  nor  thev  to  come  past 
your  three  poles  or  boughs,  towards  you ;  so  that 
you  are  perfectly  secure  within  the  three  poles, 
and  all  ine  space  between  your  poles  and  theirs, 
is  allowed  like  a  market,  for  free  converse,  traffic, 
and  commerce.  When  you  go  there,  you  must 
not  carry  your  weapons  with  you ;  and  if  they 
•icome  into  that  space,  they  stick  up  their  javelins 
and  lances,  all  at  the  first  poles,  and  come  on  un- 
armed ;  but  if  any  violence  is  offerod  them,  and 
the  truce  thereby  broken,  away  they  run  to  the 
poles,  and  lay  hold  of  their  weapons,  and  then 
the  truce  is  at  an  end. 

It  happened  one  evening  when  we  went  on 
shore,  that  a  greater  number  of  their  people  came 
down  than  usual,  but  all  was  very  friendly  and 
civil,  and  they  brought  in  several  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, for  which  we  satisfied  them,  with  such 
toys  as  we  had;  their  women  also  brought  us 
milk,  and  roots,  and  several  things  verv  acceptable 
to  us,  and  all  was  quiet ;  and  we  made  us  a  little 
tent  or  hut,  of  some  boughs  of  trees,  and  lay  on 
shore  all  night. 

I  knew  not  what  was  the  occasion,  but  I  was 
not  so  well  satisfied  to  lie  on  shore  as  the  rest ; 
and  the  boat  lying  at  an  anchor,  about  a  stone- 
cast  from  the  land,  with  two  men  in  her  to  take 
care  of  her,  I  made  one  of  them  come  on  shore, 
and  gettiog  some  boughs  of  trees  to  cover  us  also 
in  the  boat,  I  spread  the  sail  on  the  bottom  of  the 


boat»  and  lay  iinder  the  cover  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees  all  night  in  the  boat 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  heard 
one  of  our  men  make  a  tenible  noise  on  the  shore, 
calling  out  for  Qod's  sake,  to  bring  the  boat  in, 
and  come  and  help  them,  for  they  were  all  like 
to  be  mnrdered ;  at  the  same  time  I  heard  the  fire 
of  five  muskets,  which  was  the  number  of  the 
guns  they  had,  and  that,  three  times  over ;  for  it 
seems,  the  natives  here  were  not  so  easily  fnghted 
with  guns,  as  the  savages  were  in  America,  where 
I  had  to  do  with  them. 

All  this  while,  I  knew  not  what  was  the  maiiar ; 
but  rousing  immediately  from  sleep  with  the  noise, 
I  caused  the  boat  to  be  thrust  in,  and  resolved, 
with  three  fusils  we  had  on  board,  to  land  and 
assist  our  men. 

We  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  ehpre,  but  our  men 
were  in  too  much  haste ;  for  being  come  to  the 
shore,  they  plunged  into  the  water  to  get  to  the 
boat  with  all  the  expedition  they  could,  being 
pursued  by  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 
Our  men  were  but  nine  in  all,  and  only  five  of 
them  had  fusils  with  them ;  the  rest  had  indeed 
pistols  and  swords,  but  they  were  of  small  use 
to  them. 

We  took  up  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  diffi- 
culty enough  too,  three  of  them  being  very  ill 
wounded ;  and  that  which  was  still  worse,  was 
that  while  we  stood  in  the  boat  to  take  our  men 
in,  we  were  in  as  much  danger  as  they  were  in 
on  shose ;  for  they  poured  their  arrows  in  u])on 
us  so  thick,  that  we  were  fain  to  barricade  the 
side  of  the  boat  up  with  the  benches,  and  two  or 
three  loose  boards,  which  to  our  great  satisfaction 
we  had  by  mere  accident  or  providence  in  the 
boat 

And  yet,  had  it  been  daylight,  they  are  It  seems 
such  exact  marksmen,  that  if  they  could  have 
seen  but  the  least  part  of  any  of  us,  they  would 
have  been  sure  of  us.  We  had  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  a  littJe  sight  of  them,  as  they  stood 
pelting  us  from  the  shore  with  darts  and  arrows; 
and  having  got  ready  our  firearms,  we  g^ve 
them  a  volley,  that  we  could  hear  by  the  cries  of 
some  of  theni,  that  we  had  wounded  several; 
however,  they  stood  thus  in  battle  array  on  the 
shore  till  break  of  day,  which  we  suppose  was, 
that  they  might  see  the  better  to  take  their  aim 
at  us. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not  tell 
how  to  weigh  our  anchor,  or  set  up  our  sail, 
because  we  must  needs  stand  up  in  the  boat,  and 
they  were  as  sure  to  hit  us,  as  we  were  to  hit  a 
bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot  We  made  signals 
of  distress  to  the  ship,  which,  though  she  rode  a 
league  off,  yet  my  nephew,  the  captain,  hearing 
our  firing,  and  by  glasses  perceiving  the  posture 
we  lay  in,  and  t^t  we  fired  towards  the  shore, 
pretty  well  understood  us;  and  weighing  anchor, 
Avith  all  speed,  he  stood  as  near  the  shore  as  he 
durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent  another  boat 
with  ten  hands  in  her  to  assist  us  |  but  we  called 
to  them  not  to  come  too  near,  telling'  them  what 
condition  we  were  in:  however,  they  stood  in 
nearer  to  us ;  and  one  of  the  men  talking  the  end 
of  a  tow-line  in  his  hand,  and  keeping  our  boat 
between  him  and  the  enemy,  so  that  they  could 
not  perfectly  see  him,  swam  on  board  us,  and 
made  fast  the  line  to  the  boat ;  upon  whidi  we 
sh'pped  our  little  cable,  and  leaving  our  anchor 
behind,  they  towed  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
arrows,  we  all  the  while  lying  close  behind  the 
barricado  we  had  made. 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  that  she  could  lay  her  side  to  the 
shore,  she  ran  along  just  by  them,  and  we  poured 
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in  a  broadside  amoog  them  loaded  with  pieces  of 
iron  and  lead,  small  bullets,  and  saob  staff,  beaidcis 
the  graat  aboi,  whiob  made  a  terrible  bavoo  among 

When  we  were  got  on  board,  and  oat  of  danger, 
we  had  time  to  examine  into  the  oofiaaion  of  this 
fray ;  and  indeed  our  superoaigo,  who  had  been 
often  in  Uio^  parte^  put  me  upon  it ;  for  be  said, 
be  was  sure  the  inhabitants  would  not  have, 
touehed  us  after  .we  had  made  a  truoe,  if  we  had 
not  done  something  to  provoke  them  to  it.  At 
length  it  came  out,  viz.  that  an  old  woman  who 
hail  come  to  sell  ns  some  milk,  had  bronght  it 
within  our  poles,  with  a  young  woman  with  her, 
who  alao  brought  some  roots  or  herbs ;  and  while 
the  old  woman,  whether  she  was  mother  to  the 
^oung  woman  or  no,  they  could  not  tell,  was  sril- 
ing  us  the  milk,  one  of  our  men  offered  some 
roaeneaa  to  the  wench  that  was  with  her^  which 
the  obi  woman  made  a  ^^reat  noise.  However, 
the  *^^r^^r  would  not  quit  his  prize,  but  carried 
her  out  of  the  old  woman's  sight  among  the  trees, 
it  being  aJimost  dark.  The  old  woman  went  away 
without  her,  and  as  we  suppose,  made  an  outcry 
among  the  people  she  came  from;  who  upon 
notice,  raised  this  great  army  upon  us  in  three 
or  four  hours;  and  it  was  great  odds,  but  we 
had  been  all  deistroyed. 

One  of  our  men  was  killed  with  a  lance  thrown 
at  him  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  as  he 
sallied  out  of  the  tent  thev  had  made ;  the  rest 
came  off  free,  all  bat  the  fellow  who  was  the  occa- 
sion of  all  the  mischief,  who  paid  dear  enough  for 
his  black  mistress ;  for  we  could  not  hear  what 
became  of  him  a  great  while.  We  lay  upon  the 
shore  two  days  after,  though  the  wind  presented, 
and  made  signals  for  him ;  made  our  boat  sail  up 
shore  and  down  shore,  several  leap^es,  bat  in 
vain ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  give  lum  over,  and 
if  he  alone  had  sufterad  for  it,  the  loss  had  been 

1086. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  however,  without 
▼enturing  on  shore  once  more,  to  try  if  I  could 
learn  anything  of  him  or  them ;  it  was  the  third 
night  after  the  action,  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
lean^  if  I  could  by  any  means,  what  mischief  we 
had  oone,  and  how  the  game  stood  on  the  Indians* 
side:  I  was  careful  to  do  it  in  the  dark,  lest  we 
should  be  attacked  again ;  but  I  ought  indeed  to 
have  been  sure,  that  the  men  I  went  with  had 
been  under  my  command,  before  I  engaged  in  a 
thing  60  bazsrdous  and  mischievous  as  I  was 
brought  into  by  it,  without  my  knowledge  or 
desis;n. 

We  took  twenty  as  stout  fellows  with  us  as  any 
in  the  ship,  besioes  the  supercargo  and  myself 
and  we  lanaed  two  hours  before  midnight,  at  the 
same  place  where  the  Indians  stood  drawn  up 
the  evening  before.  I  landed  here,  because  my 
design,  as  Ihave  said,  was  chiefly  to  see  if  they 
had  quitted  the  field,  and  if  they  had  left  any 
marks  behind  them  ot  the  mischief  we  had  done 
them;  and  I  thought,  If  we  could  surprise  one  or 
two  of  them,  perhaps  we  might  get  our  man  again 
by  way  of  exohange. 

We  landed  without  any  noise,  and  divided  our 
men  into  two  bodies,  whereof  the  boatawain  com- 
manded one,  and  I  the  other;  we  neither  saw  or 
heard  anybody  stir  when  we  landed,  and  we 
mwched  up  one  body  at  a. distance  from  the 
other,  to  the  place,  but  at  first  could  see  nothing, 
it  being  very  dark ;  till  by  and  by,  our  boatswam 
that  led  the  first  party,  stumbled,  and  fell  over  a 
dead  bodv.  This  made  them  halt  awhile,  for 
knowing  by  the  ciroumstances  that  they  wero  at 
the  place,  where  the  Indians  had  stood,  they 
waited  for  my  coming  up.    Here  we  concluded  to 


halt  till  the  moon  began  to  rise,  which  we  knew 
would  be  in  less  than  an  hour,  when  we  could 
easily  discern  the  havoc  we  had  made  among 
them;  we  told  two  and  thirty  bodies  upon  the 
ground,  whareof  two  ware  not  quite  dead:  some 
had  an  arm,  and  some  a  leg  shot  off,  and  one  his 
head ;  those  that  wero  wounded  we  supposed  they 
had  carried  away. 

When  we  had  made,  as  I  thought,  a  full  dis- 
covery of  all  we  could  eome  at  the  knowledge  of, 
I  was  resolved  for  going  on  board ;  but  the  boat- 
swain and  his  party  sent  me  word,  that  they 
were  resolved  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Indian  town, 
where  these  dogs,  as  they  called  them,  dwelt,  and 
asked  me  to  go  along  with  them;  and  if  thev 
could  find  them,  as  stUl  they  fancied  they  should, 
they  did  not  doubt  getting  a  good  booty,  and  it 
might  be,  they  might  find  The.  Jeffary  there ; 
that  was  the  man's  name  we  had  lost 

Had  they  sent  to  ask  my  leave  to  ^o,  I  knew 
well  enough  what  answer  to  have  given  them; 
for  I  would  have  commanded  them  instantly  on 
board,  knowing  it  was  not  a  hazard  fit  for  us  to 
run,  who  had  a  ship,  and  ship-loading  in  our 
charge,  and  a  voyage  to  make,  which  depended 
very  much  upon  the  lives  of  the  men ;  but  as  they 
sent  me  word  they  were  re8<dved  to  go,  and  only 
asked  me  and  my  company  to  go  along  with  them, 
I  positively  refused  it,  and  rose  up, -for  I  was 
sitting  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  ^o  to  the  boat. 
One  or  two  of  the  men  began  to  importune  me 
to  go,  and  when  I  refused,  positively  began  to 
grumble,  and  say  that  they  were  not  under  my 
command,  and  they  would  go:  *  Come,  Jack,'  says 
one  of  the  men,  ^will  you  go  with  me?  I'll  go 
for  one.'  Jack  said  he  would,  and  another  fol- 
lowed, and  then  another:  and  in  a  word,  they  all 
left  me  but  one,  whom  I  persuaded  to  stay,  and  a 
boy  left  in  the  boat;  so  the  supercargo  and  I, 
.  with  the  third  man,  went  back  to  the  boat,  where 
we  told  them  we  would  stay  for  them,  and  take 
care  to  take  in  as  many  of  them  as  should  be 
left;  for  I  told  them  it  was  a  mad  thing  they 
were  going  about,  and  supposed  most  of  them 
would  run  the  ^te  of  Thomas  Jeffery. 

They  told  me,  like  seamen,  they'd  warrant  it 
they  would  come  off  again,  and  they  would  take 
care,  Ac. ;  so  away  they  went.  I  entreated  them 
to  consider  the  ship  and  voyage ;  that  their  Uves 
were  not  their  own,  and  that  they  wero  entrusted 
with  the  voyage  in  some  measure;  that  if  they 
miscarried,  the  ship  might  be  lost  for  want  of 
their  help,  and  that  they  could  not  answer  it  \fi 
Gk>d  or  man.  I  said  a  great  deal  more  to  them 
on  that  head,  but  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to 
the  mainmast  of  tho  ship ;  they  were  mad  upon 
their  journey,  only  they  gave  me  good  words, 
and  begged  I  would  not  be  angry:  that  they 
would  be  verv  cautious,  and  they  did  not  doubt 
but  they  would  be  back  again  in  about  an  hour 
atfartluMt;  for  the  Indian  town,  they  said,  was 
not  above  half  a  mile  off,  though  they  found  it 
above  two  miles  before  they  got  to  it. 

Well,  they  all  went  away  as  above ;  and  though 
the  attempt  was  desperate,  and  such  as  none  but 
madmen  would  have  gone  abou^  yet  to  give 
them  their  due,  they  went  about  it  as  warily  a^i 
boldly :  they  were  gallantly  armed,  that's  ti*ue ; 
lor  they  had  eveiy  man  a  fusil  or  musket,  a 
bayonet,  and  every  man  a  pistol;  some  of  them 
had  broad  outlasses,  some  of  them  hangers,  and 
the  boatswain  and  two  more,  had  poleaxos :  be- 
sides all  which,  they  had  among  them  thirteen 
hand-grenadoes.  Bolder  fellows,  and  better  pro- 
vided, never  went  about  any  wicked  work  in  the 
world. 

When  they  went  out,  their  chief  design  was 
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plander,  and  thev  were  in  mighty  hopes  of  find- 
ing gold  there ;  but  a  circumstance,  which  none 
of  them  were  aware  of,  set  them  on  fire  with 
revenge,  and  made  devils  of  them  alL  When 
they  came  to  the  few  Indian  houses  which  they 
thought  had  been  the  town,  which  was  not  above 
half  a  mile  off,  they  were  under  a  g^reat  disap- 

E ointment;  for  there  were  not  above  12  or  18 
ouses;  and  where  the  town  was,  or  how  big, 
they  knew  not  They  consulted  therefore  what 
to  do,  and  were  some  time  before  they  could 
resolve:  for  if  they  fell  upon  these,  they  must 
cut  all  their  throats,  and' it  was  ten  to  one  but 
some  of  them  might  escape,  it  being  in  the  night, 
though  the  moon  was  up ;  and  if  one  escaped,  he 
would  run  away,  and  raise  all  the  town,  so  they 
should  have  a  whole  army  upon  them:  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  went  away,  and  left 
those  untouched  (fur  the  people  were  all  asleep), 
they  could  not  toll  which  way  to  look  for  the 
town. 

However,  the  last  was  the  best  advice ;  so  they 
resolved  to  leave  them,  and  look  for  the  town  as 
well  as  they  could.  They  went  on  a  little  way, 
and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree ;  this  they  pre- 
sently concluded,  would  be  a  good  guide  to  them ; 
for  they  said,  the  cow  certainly  belonged  to  the 
town  lief  ore  them,  or  the  town  oehind  them ;  and 
if  they  untied  her,  they  should  see  which  way 
she  went;  if  she  went  back,  they  had  nothing  to 
say  to  her ;  but  if  she  went  forward,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  her:  so  they  cut  the 
cord,  which  was  made  of  twisted  flags,  and  the 
cow  went  on  before  them ;  in  a  word,  the  cow 
led  them  directly  to  the  town,  which,  as  they 
i-eport,  consisted  of  above  200  houses,  or  huts ; 
and  in  some  of  these,  they  found  several  families 
living  together. 

Here  lAcy  found  all  in  silence,  as  profoundly 
secure,  as  sleep  and  a  country  that  had  never 
seen  an  enemy  of  that  kind  could  make  them ; 
and  first,  they  called  another  council,  to  consider 
what  they  had  to  do;  and  in  a  word,  they  re- 
solved to  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
and  to  set  three  houses  on  fire  in  three  parts  of 
the  town;  and  as  the  men  came  out,  to  seize 
them  and  bind  them ;  if  any  resisted,  they  need 
not  be  asked  what  to  do  then,  and  so  to  search 
the  rest  of  the  houses  for  plunder ;  but  they  re- 
solved to  march  silently  first,  through  the  town, 
and  see  what  dimensions  it  was  of,  and  if  they 
might  venture  upon  it  or  no. 

They  did  so,  and  desperately  resolved  that  they 
would  venture  upon  them:  but  while  they  were 
animating  one  another  to  the  work,  three  of 
them  tiiat  were  a  little  before  the  rest  called  out 
aloud  to  them,  and  told  them  they  had  found  Tom 
Jeffery;  they  all  ran  up  to  the  place,  and  so  it 
was  indeed ;  for  there  they  found  the  poor  fellow 
hanged  up  naked  by  one  arm,  and  his  throat  cut ; 
there  was  an  Indian  house  just  by  the  tree,  where 
they  found  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  principal 
Indians  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  fray  with 
us  before;  and  two  or  three  of  them  wounded 
with  our  shot;  and  our  men  found  they  were 
awiike,  and  talking  one  to  another  in  that  house, 
but  knew  not  their  number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade  so 
enraged  them,  as  before,  that  they  swore  to  one 
another  they  would  be  revenged,  and  that  not 
an  Indian  who  came  into  their  hands  should 
have  quarter;  and  to  work  they  went  imme- 
diately; and  yet  not  so  madly  as  by  the  rage 
and  fury  they  were  in  might  be  expected.  Their 
first  care  was  to  get  something  that  would  soon 
take  fire;  but  aiter  a  little  search,  they  found 
that  would  be  to  no  purpose;  for  most  of  the 


houses  were  low,  and  thatched  with  flags  or 
rushes,  of  which  the  country  is  fuU;  so  they 
presently  made  some  wildfire,  as  we  call  it,  by 
wetting  a  little  powder  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  set  the 
town  on  fire  in  four  or  five  places;  and  parti- 
cularly that  house  where  the  Indians  were  not 
gone  to  bed.  As  soon  as  the  fire  began  to  blaze^ 
tiie  poor  frighted  creatures  began  to  rush  out  to 
save  their  lives ;  but  met  with  their  fata  in  the 
attempt  ai^d  especially  at  the  door,  where  they 
drove  them  baclt  the  boatswain  himself  killing 
one  or  two  with  his  poleaze.  The  house  being 
large,  and  many  in  it,  he  did  not  care  to  go  in, 
but  called  for  a  hand-grenado,  and  threw  it 
among  them,  which  at  first  frighted  them;  but 
when  it  burst,  made  such  havoc  among  them, 
that  they  cried  out  in  a  hideous  manner. 

In  short,  most  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
open  part  of  Uie  house,  were  killed  or  hurt  with 
the  grenado,  except  two  or  three  more  who 
pressed  to  the  door,  which  tiie  boatswain  and 
two  more  kept  with  their  bayonets  on  the  muzzles 
of  their  pieces,  and  despatched  all  that'oame  that 
way.  ]But  there  was  another  apartment  in  the 
house,  where  the  prince  or  king,  or  whatever  he 
was,  and  several  others  were,  and  these  they 
kept  in  till  the  house,  which  was  by  this  time 
all  of  a  light  flame,  fell  in  upon  them,  and  they 
wore  smoUiered  or  burnt  together. 

All  this  while  they  fired  not  a  gun,  beoause 
they  would  not  waken  the  people  faster  than  they 
could  master  tiiem ;  but  the  fire  began  to  waken 
them  fast  enough,  and  our  fellows  were  glad  to 
keep  a  little  together  in  bodies;  for  the  fire  ecaw 
so  raging,  all  the  houses  being  made  of  Ught 
combustible  stuff,  that  they  could  hardly  bear 
the  street  between  them,  and  their  business  was 
to  follow  the  fire  for  the  surer  execution.  As 
fast  as  the  fire  either  forced  the  people  out  of 
those  houses  which  were  burning,  oc  frighted 
them  out  of  others,  our  people  were  rsady  at 
their  doors  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  still  call- 
ing and  hallooing  one  to  another,  to  remember 
Thorn.  Jeffery. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  must  confess  I  was 
very  uneasy,  and  especially  when  I  saw  the 
flames  of  the  town,  which,  it  being  night,  seemed 
to  be  just  by  me. 

My  nephew,  the  captain,  who  was  roused  by 
his  men  too,  seeing  such  a  fire,  was  very  uneasy, 
not  knowing  what  the  matter  was,  or  what  danger 
I  was  in ;  especially  hearing  the  ^ns  too ;  for 
by  this  time  they  b^an  to  use  their  firearms ;  a 
thousand  thoughts  oppressed  his  mind  concerning 
me  and  the  supercargo  what  would  become  of  us: 
and  at  last,  though  he  could  ill  spare  any  mora 
men,  yet  not  knowing  what  exigence  we  might 
be  in,  he  takes  another  boat,  and  with  13  men 
and  himself,  comes  on  shore  to  me. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  me  and  the  supercargo 
in  the  boat  with  no  more  than  two  men;  and 
thou|^h  he  was  p^lad  that  we  were  well,  yet  he 
was  m  the  same  impatience  with  us  to  know  what 
was  doing ;  for  the  noise  continued,  and  the  flame 
increased :  in  short,  it  was  next  to  an  impossibilitj 
for  any  man  in  the  world,  to  restrain  their  curi- 
osity to  know  what  had  happened,  or  their  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  the  men:  in  a  word,  the 
captain  told  me,  he  would  go  and  help  his  mim, 
let  what  would  come.  I  argued  with  him,  as  I 
did  before  with  the  men,  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  interest  of  the 
owners  and  merchants,  ftc,  and  told  him,  I 
would  go,  and  the  two  men,  and  only  see  if  we 
could  at  a  distance  learn  what  was  li£e  to  be  the 
event,  and  come  back  and  tell  him. 
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It  was  all  one,  to  talk  to  my  nephew,  as  it  was 
to  talk  to  the  rest  before ;  he  would  go,  he  said, 
and  he  only  wished  he  had  left  bat  ten  men  in 
tiie  ship;  for  he  conld  not  think  of  having  his 
men  lost  for  want  of  help,  he  had  rather  lose  the 
ship,  the  Yoyage,  and  his  life  and  all ;  and  away 
went  he. 

In  a  word,  I  was  no  more  able  to  stay  behind 
now.  than  I  was  to  persuade  them  not  to  go ;  so 
in  snort,  the  captain  ordered  two  men  to  row 
back  the  pinnace,  and  fetch  twelve  men  more, 
leaving  the  long-boat  at  an  anchor,  and  that 
when  they  came  back,  six  men  should  keep  the 
two  boats,  and  six  more  come  alter  us;  so  that 
he  left  only  16  men  in  the  ship ;  for  the  whole 
8hip*s  comjDany  consisted  of  65  men,  whereof  two 
wore  lost  in  the  last  quarrel,  which  brought  this 
mischief  on. 

Being  now  on  the  march,  you  may  be  sure  we 
felt  little  of  the  ground  we  tiod  on;  and  being 
flroided  by  the  me,  we  kept  no  path,  but  went 
directly  to  the  place  of  the  name.  If  the  noise  of 
the  guns  was  surprising  to  us  before,  the  cries  of 
the  poor  people  were  now  of  quite  another  nature, 
and  filled  us  with  horror.  I  must  confess,  I  was 
never  at  the  sacking  a  city,  or  at  the  taking  a 
town  by  storm.  I  had  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
taking  Drogheda  in  Ireland,  and  killing  man, 
woman,  and  child:  and  I  nad  read  of  Count 
Tilly,  sacking  the  city  of  Magdeburg:  and  cutting 
the  throats  of  22,000  of  all  sexes.  But  I  never 
had  an  idea  of  the  thing  itself  before,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  describe  it,  or  the  horror  that  was 
upon  our  minds  at  heanng  it 

However,  we  went  on,  and  at  length  came  to 

the  town,  though  there  was  no  entering  the 

streets  of  it  for  the  fire.    The  first  object  we  met 

with,  was  the  ruins  of  a  hut  or  house,  or  rather 

the  ashes  of  it^  for  the  house  was  consumed ;  and 

just  before  it,  plain  now  to  be  seen  by  the  light 

of  the  fire,  lay  four  men  and  three  women  killed; 

and  as  we  tiiought,  one  or  two  more  lay  in  the 

heap  among  the  fire.    In  short,  there  were  such 

instances  of  a  rage  altogether  barbarous^  and  of  a 

fury,  something  beyond  what  was  human,  that 

we  Uiou^ht  it  impossible  our  men  could  be  guilty 

of  it,  or  if  they  were  the  authors  of  it,  we  thought 

they  ought  to  be  every  one  of  them  put  to  the 

worst  of  deaths.    But  this  was  not  all,  we  saw 

the  fire  increased  forward,  and  the  cry  went  on 

just  as  the  fire  went  on ;  so  that  we  were  in  the 

utmost  confusion.    We  advanced  a  little  way 

farther,  and  behold,  to  our  astonishment,  three 

women  naked,  and  crying  in  a  most  dreadfid 

manner,  come  fiying,  as  if  mdeed  they  had  wings, 

and  after  them  sixteen  or  seventeen  men,  natives, 

in  the  same  terror  and  consternation,  with  three 

of  our  English  butchers,  for  I  can  call  them  no 

better,  in  tiieir  rear,  who,  when  they  could  not 

overtake  them,  fired  in  among  them,  and  one 

that  was  killed  by  their  shot^  fell  down  in  our 

sight.    When  the  rert  saw  us,  believing  us  to  be 

their  enemies,  and  that  we  would  murder  them  as 

well  aa  those  that  pursued  them,  they  set  up 

a  most  dreadful  shnelL  especially  the  women ; 

and  two  of  them  fell  down,  as  if  already  dead 

with  the  fright 

My  very  soul  shrunk  within  me,  and  my  blood 
ran  chill  in  my  veins,  when  I  saw  this ;  and  I 
believe,  had  the  three  English  sailors  that  pursued 
them  come  on,  I  had  made  our  men  kill  tnem  all. 
However,  we  took  some  ways  to  let  the  poor 
flying  creatures  know  that  we  would  not  hurt 
them,  and  immediately  thev  came  up  to  us,  and 
kneeling  down,  with  their  hands  lifted  up^  made 
piteous  lamentfktion  to  us  to  save  them,  which  we 
let  them  know  we  would:  whereupon  they  crept 


all  together  in  a  huddle  close  behind  us,  as  for 
protection.  I  left  my  men  drawn  up  together, 
and  charged  them  to  hurt  nobodv,  but  if  possible 
to  get  at  some  of  our  people,  and  see  what  devil 
it  was  possessed  them,  and  what  they  intended  to 
do ;  and  in  a  word,  to  command  them  off ;  assur- 
ing them,  that  if  they  stayed  till  daylight,  th^ 
would  have  a  hundred  thousand  men  about  their 
ears.  I  say,  I  left  them,  and  went  among  those 
fiying  peoplo,  taking  only  two  of  our  men  with 
me;  and  there  was  indeed  a  piteous  spectacle 
among  them.  Some  of  them  had  their  zeet  ter- 
ribly burned  with  trampling  and  running  through 
the  fire,  others  their  hands  burned ;  one  of  the 
women  had  fallen  down  in  the  fire,  and  was  very 
much  burned  before  she  could  get  out  again;  and 
two  or  three  of  the  men  had  cuts  in  their  backs 
and  thighs  from  our  men  pursuing;  and  another 
was  shot  through  the  body,  and  died  while  I  was 
there. 

I  would  fain  have  learned  what  the  occasion 
of  all  this  was.  but  I  could  not  understand  one 
word  they  said;  though  by  signs  I  perceived 
some  of  them  knew  not  what  was  the  occasion 
themselves.  I  was  so  terrified  in  my  thoughts  at 
this  outrageous  attempt,  that  I  could  not  stay 
there,  but  went  back  to  my  own  men,  and  re- 
solved to  go  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  through 
the  fire,  or  whatever  might  be  in  the  way,  and 
put  an  end  to  it^  cost  what  it  would.  Accord- 
ingly,' as  soon  as  I  came  back  to  my  men,  I  told 
them  my  resolution,  and  commanded  them  to 
follow  me,  when  in  the  very  moment  came  four  of 
our  men  with  the  boatswain  at  their  head,  roving 
over  the  heaps  of  bodies  they  had^  killed,  all 
covered  with  olood  and  dust^  as  if  they  wanted 
more  people  to  massacre,  when  our  men  hallooed 
to  them  OS  loud  as  they  could  halloo,  and  with 
much  ado  one  of  tiiem  made  tiiem  hear,  so  that 
they  knew  who  we  were,  and  came  up  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  boatswain  saw  us,  he  set  up  a 
halloo  like  a  shout*  of  triumph,  for  having,  as  he 
thought,  more  help  come,  and  without  bearing  to 
hear  me,  'Captain,'  says  he,  'noble  captain,  I 
am  glad  you  are  come !  We  have  not  half  done 
yet,  villanous  hell-hound  dogs  I  III  kill  as  many 
of  them  as  poor  Tom  has  hairs  upon  his  head. 
We  have  sworn  to  spare  none  of  them,  well  root 
out  the  very  nation  of  them  from  the  earth.' 
And  thus  he  ran  on,  out  of  breath  too  with  action, 
and  would  not  give  us  leave  to  speak  a  word. 

At  last,  raising  my  voice,  that  I  might  silence 
him  a  Uttle,  'Barbarous  dog,*  said  I,  'what  are 
you  doing?  I  won't  have  one  creature  touched 
more,  upon  pain  of  death.  I  charge  you  upon 
vour  life,  to  stop  your  hands,  and  stand  still 
here,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  this  minute.' 

'Why,  sir,' says  he,  'do  you  know  what  you 
do,  or  what  they  have  done?  If  you  want  a 
reason  for  what  we  have  done,  come  hither.' 
And  with  that  he  showed  me  the  poor  fellow 
hanging  with  his  throat  cut 

I  confess  I  was  urged  then  myself,  and  at 
another  time  would  have  been  forward  enough ; 
but  I  thought  they  had  carried  their  rage  too  far, 
and  I  thought  of  Jacob's  words  to  his  sons 
Simeon  and  Levi,  *  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it 
was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  crueL' 
But  I  had  now  a  new  task  upon  my  hands ;  for 
when  the  men  I  carried  with  me  saw  the  sight,  as 
I  had  done,  I  had  as  much  to  do  to  restrain  them, 
as  I  should  have  had  with  the  other.  Nay,  my 
nephew  himself  fell  in  with  them,  and  told  me  in 
their  hearing;  that  he  was  only  concerned  for 
fear  of  the  men  being  overpowered ;  f or  aa  to  the 
lie,  'he  thought  not  one  of  them  ought  to 
for  they  had  all  glutted  themselves  with 
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the  murder  of  the  poor  maOf  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  used  like  murderers.  Upon  theoe  words, 
away  ran  eight  of  my  men  with  the  boatswain  and 
his  crew,  to  complete  their  bloody  work ;  and  I 
seeing  it  quite  out  of  my  poww  to  xeetrain  them, 
came  away  pensire  and  sad ;  for  I  could  not  bear 
the  sig^  much  less  the  horrible  noise  and  cries 
of  the  poor  wretches  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

I  got  nobodT  to  come  back  with  me  but  the 
supercargo  and  two  men ;  and  with  these  walked 
bode  to  ma  boat  It  was  a  Tery  great  piece  of 
folly  in  ma,  I  confess,  to  venture  Lack,  as  it  were 
alonoi  for  as  it  began  now  to  be  almost  day,  and 
the  alarm  had  run  over  the  country,  there  stood 
about  forty  men  armed  with  lances  and  bows  at 
tiie  little  place  whore  the  12  or  13  houses  stood 
mentioned  before ;  but  by  accident  I  missed  the 
place,  and  came  directly  to  the  sea-side;  and  by 
the  tune  I  got  to  the  searslde  it  was  broad  day. 
Immediately  I  took  the  pinnace,  and  went  aboard, 
and  sent  her  back  to  assist  the  men  in  what  might 
happen. 

I  observed  slxmt  the  time  thai  I  came  to  the 
booths  side,  that  the  fire  was  pretty  well  out,  and 
the  noise  abated ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  after 
I  got  on  board,  I  hoard  a  volley  of  our  men's  fire- 
arms, and  saw  a  great  smoke ;  thisp  as  I  under- 
stood afterwards,  was  our  men  falling  upon  the 
men,  who,  as  I  said,  stood  at  the  few  houses  on 
the  way,  of  whom  they  killed  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  but  did  not 
meddle  with  the  women  or  children. 

By  that  time  the  men  got  to  the  shore  again 
with  the  pinnace,  our  men  began  to  appear ;  they 
come  dropping  in,  some  and  some,  not  in  two 
bodies,  and  in  form  as  they  went,  but  all  in  heaps, 
straggling  here  and  tlicre  in  such  a  manner,  that 
a  small  force  of  resolute  men  might  have  cut  them 
aUoff. 

But  the  dread  of  them  was  upon  the  whole 
country;  and  the  men  were  amaaed  and  sur- 
prised, and  so  flighted,  that  I*  believe  a  hundred 
of  tiiem  would  have  fled  at  the  sight  of  but  five  of 
our  man.  Nor  in  all  this  terrible  action  was  there 
a  man  who  made  any  considerable  defence,  they 
were  so  surorised  between  the  terror  of  Hie  fire, 
and  the  sudden  attack  of  our  men  in  the  dark, 
that  they  know  not  which  way  to  turn  them- 
selves ;  for  if  they  fled  one  way,  they  were  met 
by  one  party ;  if  back  aeain,  by  another ;  so  that 
they  were  everywhere  Knocked  down:  nor  did 
any  of  our  men  reoeive  the  least  hurt,  except  one, 
who  sprained  his  foot,  and  another  had  one  of  his 
hands  very  much  burned. 

I  was  very  angry  with  my  nephew  the  captain, 
and  indeed  with  all  the  men,  m  my  mind,  but 
with  him  in  particular,  as  well  for  his  aoting  so 
out  of  his  duty,  as  commander  of  the  ship,  and 
having  the  charge  of  the  voya^  upon  him,  as  in 
his  prampting  rather  than  cooling  tne  rage  of  his 
men  in  so  bloody  and  cruel  an  enterprise.  Uy 
nephew  answered  me  very  respectfully ;  but  told 
me,  that  when  he  saw  tho  body  of  the  poor  sea- 
man whom  they  had  murdered  in  such  a  cruel 
and  barbarous  manner,  he  was  not  master  of 
himself,  neither  could  he  govern  his  passion.  He 
owned,  he  should  not  have  done  so,  as  he  was 
commander  of  the  ship;  but  as  he  was  a  man, 
and  nature  moved  him,  he  could  not  bear  it.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  were  not  subject  to 
me  at  all,  and  they  knew  it  well  enough ;  so  they 
took  no  notice  of  my  dislike. 

The  next  day  we  set  sail,  so  we  never  heard 
any  mors  of  it  Our  men  differed  in  the  account 
of  the  number  they  killed :  some  said  one  thing, 
some  another ;  but  according  to  the  best  of  their 
accounts  put  all  together,  ^ey  killed  or  destroyed 


about  150  people,  men,  women,  and  childroi,  and 
left  not  a  house  standing  in  the  town. 

As  for  the  poor  fellow  Tho.  Jeffery,  as  he  was 
quite  dead,  for  his  throat  waseo  ont,  thai  his  head 
was  half  off,  it  would  do  him  no  service  to  bring 
him  away,  so  they  left  him  where  they  found  him, 
only  took  him  down  from  the  tree  where  ha  was 
hal^sed  by  one  hand. 

B^ever  just  our  man  thooc^t  this  aetioa,  I 
was  against  them  in  it ;  and  I  always,  aftsr  that 
time,  told  them  Grod  would  blast  the  voyage ;  for 
I  looked  upon  all  the  blood  they  shed  that  si^t 
to  be  murder  in  them :  for  though  it  is  true  that 
they  had  killed  Tha  Jeffery,  vet,  it  was  true, 
Jeffery  was  the  aggrsssor,  had  broken  the  truoe, 
and  had  violated  or  debauched  a  young  woman 
of  theirs  who  came  down  to  titiem  innocently,  and 
on  the  faith  of  their  public  capitulation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when  we 
were  afterwards  on  board:  he  aud,  it  is  true, 
that  we  seemed  to  break  the  tmoo,  but  really  had 
not,  and  that  the  war  was  begun  the  nispht  before 
by  the  natives  themselves,  who  had  fflbot  at  us, 
and  killed  one  of  our  men  without  any  juat  pro- 
vocation; so  that  as  we  wers  in  aoapamty  to  fight 
them  now,  we  might  also  be  in  a  capacity  to  do 
ourselves  justice  upon  them  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  that  though  the  i>oor  man  had  taken  a 
little  Uber^  with  a  wench,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  that  in  such  a  ▼illanoutf 
manner;  and  that  they  did  nothing  but  what 
was  just,  and  what  the  Iwws  of  God  allowed  ti> 
be  done  to  murderers. 

One  would  think  this  should  h«ve  been  enough 
to  have  warned  us  against  going  on  diore  amongst 
heathims  and  barbuians:  but  it  is  impossible  to- 
make  mankind  wise,  but  at  their  own  expeiienoe, 
and  their  experience  seems  to  be  always  of  most 
use  to  them,  when  it  is  dearest  bought 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  Gkdf  of  Penia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Ooromandel,  only  to 
touch  at  Surat :  but  the  chief  of  the  supercaxgo's 
design  lay  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  if  he 
missed  of  his  business  outward  bound,  he  was 
to  go  up  to  China,  and  rstum  to  the  ooast  as  he 
oame  homob 

The  first  disaster  tiiat  befell  us,  was  in  the  Golf 
of  Persia,  where  five  of  our  men  venturing  on 
shore  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf,  were  smv 
xounded  hj  the  Arabians,  and  either  all  kiUed  or 
carried  away  into  slaveiy;  tho  rest  of  the  boat's 
crew  were  not  able  to  rescue  than,  and  had  but 
just  time  to  get  off  their  boat  I  began  to  up- 
oraid  them  with  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven 
in  this  case ;  but  the  lK)atswain  very  waimly  told 
me,  he  thought  I  went  farther  in  my  censures 
than  I  could  show  any  waiTant  for  in  Soripturs, 
and  referred  to  the  13  St  Luke^  verse  4th,  whero 
our  Saviour  intimates,  that  those  men,  on  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  were  not  sinners  above 
all  the  Galileans:  but  that  which  indeed  put  ma 
to  silence  in  the  cose,  was,  that  not  one  ot  thes» 
five  men,  who  were  now  lost,  were  of  the  number 
of  those  who  went  on  shore  to  the  massacre  of 
Madagascar ;  (so  I  always  called  it,  thou^  our 
men  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  word  auueocre 
with  any  patience) :  and  indeed,  this  last  droum- 
stance,  as  I  have  said,  put  me  to  sUonos  for  tho 
present 

But  my  frequent  preaching  to  them  on  this 
subject  had  worse  consequences  than  I  expected; 
and  the  boatswain,  who  nad  been  the  heaa  of  tho 
attempt,  came  up  boldly  to  me  one  time,  and  told 
me,  he  found,  that  I  continnaUy  brought  that 
affur  upon  the  stage,  that  I  made  unjust  reflec- 
tions upon  it,  and  had  used  the  men  very  ill  on 
that  account,  and  himself  in  particular ;  that  as 
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I  \riA  but  a  posseDger,  and  had  no  oommand  in 
tbe  abijp,  or  ooneem  in  the  voyage,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  bear  it;  that  they^  did  not  know,  but  I 
might  have  some  lQ  design  in  my  head,  and  per- 
hapB  to  can  them  to  acoount  for  it,  when  they 
came  to  Engkmd ;  and  that  therefore,  udess  I 
woold  leeolve  to  have  done  with  it,  end  also,  not 
to  ooneem  myself  any  farther  with  him,  or  any 
of  hie  aCFaira,  he  wonld  leave  the  ehip;  for  he 
did  not  think  it  wae  safe  to  sail  with  me  among 
them. 

I  heard  him  patiently  enough  till  he  had  done, 
and  then  told  him,  that  I  confessed  I  had  all 
along  opposed  the  maesaere  of  Madagascar,  for 
such  I.  would  always  call  it ;  and  that  I  had  on 
all  occasions  spoken  m^  mind  freely  about  it, 
though  not  more  upon  hmi  than  any  of  the  rest : 
that  as  to  my  havmg  no  commana  in  the  ship, 
that  was  true;  nor  did  I  exercise  any  authority, 
ooly  took  my  liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  m 
things  which  pttbHcly  concerned  us  all;  and 
what  concern  I  had  in  the  Toyage  was  none  of 
his  business ;  that  I  waa  a  considerable  owner  of 
the  ship ;  and  in  that  claim,  I  conceired  I  had  a 
right  to  speak  even  farther  than  I  had  yet  done, 
and  would  not  be  accountable  to  him  or  any  one 
e]6e,  and  began  to  be  a  little  warm  with  him. 
Ho  made  but  little  reply  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
I  thought  that  affair  had  been  orer.  We  were  at 
this  time  in  the  road  at  Bengal,  and  being  willing 
to  see  the  plaoe^  I  went  on  shore  with  the  super- 
cai|;o  in  the  ship's  boat,  to  divert  myself,  and  to- 
wards evening  was  preparing  to  go  on  board, 
when  one  of  the  men  came  to  me,  and  told  me^ 
he  would  not  have  me  trouble  myself  to  come 
down  to  the  boat,  for  they  had  orders  not  to  carry 
me  on  board  any  more.  Any  one  may  guess  what 
a  surprise  I  was  in  at  so  insolent  a  message ;  and 
I  asked  the  man,  who  bade  him  deliver  that  mes- 
sage tame  ?  He  told  me,  the  cockswain.  I  said 
no  more  to  the  fellow,  but  bade  him  let  them 
know  he  had  delivered  his  message,  and  that  I 
had  g^ven  him  no  answer  to  it. 

I  immediately  went  and  found  out  the  super- 
cargo, and  told  him  the  story,  adding  what  I 
presently  foresaw,  viz.  that  there  would  certainly 
be  a  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  entreated  him  to  go 
immediately  on  board  the  ship  in  an  Indian  boat, 
and  acquaint  the  captain  of  it:  but  I  might  have 
spared  this  intelligence ;  for  before  I  had  spoken 
to  him  on  shore,  the  matter  was  effected  on  board. 
The  boatswain,  the  gunner,  the  carpenter;  and 
in  a  word,  aU  the  ixuerior  officers,  as  soon  as  I 
was  gone  off  in  the  boat,  came  up  to  the  (quarter- 
dedc,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  captain ;  and 
there  the  boatswain,  making  a  long  harangue,  for 
the  fellow  talked  very  well,  and  repeating  all  he 
had  said  to  me^  told  the  captain  in  few  worda^ 
that  as  I  was  now  gone  peaceably  on  shore,  they 
were  loath  to  use  any  violence  vrith  me ;  which, 
if  I  had  not  gone  on  shore,  they  would  otherwise 
have  done,  to  oblige  me  to  have  gone :  they  there- 
fore thought  ilt  to  tell  him,  that  as  they  shipped 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  ship  under  his  com- 
mand, they  would  perform  it  well  and  faithfully; 
but  if  I  would  not  quit  the  ship,  or  the  captam 
oblige  me  to  quit  it,  they  would  aJl  leave  the  ship, 
and  sail  no  farther  wiUk  him ;  and  at  that  word, 
all,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  mainmast, 
which  was  it  seems  the  signal  agreed  on  between 
tliem;  at  which,  all  the  seamen,  being  got  togetheiE^ 
they  cried  out,  *  One  and  all,  one  and  all.' 

My  nephew,  the  captain,  was  a  man  of  spirit, 
and  of  great  presence  of  mind;  and  thougn  he 
was  surprised,  you  may  be  sure,  at  the  thing,  yet 
he  told  them  calmly,  that  he  would  consider  of 
the  thing,  but  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  it  till 


he  had  spoken  to  me  about  it.  He  used  some 
arguments  with  them,  to  show  th6m  the  unreason- 
abfeness  and  injustice  of  the  thing :  but  it  was  all 
in  vain,  they  swore  and  shook  hands  round  before 
his  face,  that  they  would  qo  aU  on  shore,  unless 
he  would  engage  to  them,  not  to  suffer  me  to 
come  any  more  on  board  the  ship. 

This  was  a  hard  article  upon  him,  wlio  knew 
his  obligation  to  me,  and  did  not  know  how  I 
mi^t  take  it ;  so  he  began  to  talk  cavalierly  to 
them,  told  tiiem  that  I  was  a  very  considerable, 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  that  in  justice  he  could 
not  put  me  out  of  my  own  house;  that  this  was 
next  door  to  serving  me,  as  the  famous  pirate 
Kidd  had  done,  who  made  the  mutiny  in  a  ship^ 
set  the  captain  on  shore  in  an  uninhabited  island, 
and  ran  away  with  the  ship;  that  let  them  go 
into  what  ship  they  would,  if  ever  they  came  to 
England  agam,  it  would  cost  them  very  dear; 
that  the  ship  was  mine,  and  that  he  could  not  put 
mo  out  of  it;  and  that  he  would 'rather  lose  the 
ship  and  the  vo]rage  too,  than  disoblige  me  so 
much;  so  they  might  do  as  they  pleased:  how- 
ever, he  would  go  on  i^re,  and  talk  vrith  me,  on 
shore,  and  invited  the  boatswain  to  go  with  him, 
and  perhaps  they  might  accommodate  the  matter 
with  me. 

But  they  aU  reacted  the  proposal,  and  said, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  any  more, 
neither  on  board,  or  on  shore;  and  if  I  came  on 
board,  they  would,  all  go  on  shore.  *  Well,'  said 
the  captain,  *if  you  are  all  of  this  mind,  let  me 
go  on  shore  and  talk  with  him ;  *  so  away  he  came 
to  me  with  this  account,  a  little  after  Uie  message 
had  been  brought  to  me  from  the  cockswain. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  my  nephev^  I  must 
confess;  for  I  was  not  without  appienenriona, 
that  they  would  conilne  him  by  violence,  set  sail, 
and  run  away  with  the  ship,  and  then  I  had  been 
stripped  naked  in  a  remote*  country,  and  nothing 
to  help  myself :  in  short.  I  had  been  in  a  worse 
ease,  than  when  I  was  all  alone  in  the  island. 

But  they  had  not  oome  that  length,  it  seems,  to 
my  great  satisfaction ;  and  when  my  nephew  told 
me  what  thev  had  said  to  him,  and  how  they  had 
sworn,  and  shook  bands,  that  they  would  one  and 
all  leave  the  ship,  if  I  was  suffered  to  come  on 
board,  I  told  him,  ho  should  not  be  concerned  at 
it  at  ail,  for  I  wonld  stav  on  shore.  I  only  desired 
he  would  take  core  and  send  me  all  my  necessary 
tilings  on  shore,  and  leave  me  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money,  and  I  would  find  my  way  to  England  as 
well  as  I  could. 

This  was  a  heavy  piece  of  news  to  my  nephew; 
but  thei'e  was  no  way  to  help  it,  but  to  cornply 
with  it;  so,  in  short,  he  went  on  board  the  ship 
again,  and  satisfied  the  men,  that  his  uncle  had 
yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  had  sent  for  his 
goods  from  on  board  the  ship ;  so  that  matter  was 
over  in  a  very  few  hours,  the  men  returned  to 
their  duty,  and  I  began  to  consider  what  course 
I  should  steer. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
world,  as  I  think  I  may  call  it;  for  I  was  near 
three  thousand  leagues  by  sea  farther  off  from 
England  than  I  was  at  my  island ;  only  it  is  true, 
I  might  travel  here  by  land  over  the  Great  MoguTs 
country  to  Surat,  micht  go  from  tiience  io  Bawora 
by  sea,  up  the  Guli  of  Persia,  and  from  thence 
might  take  the  way  of  the  caravans  over  the 
Desert  of  Arabia  to  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon;  from 
thence  by  sea  again  to  Italy,  and  so  overland  into 
France,  and  this  put  together  mi^ht  be  at  least^ 
a  full  diameter  of  the  globe ;  but  if  it  were  to  be 
measured,  I  suppose  it  would  appear  to  be  agreat 
deal  mora. 

I  had  another  way  before  me,  which  was  to 
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wait  for  some  EngliBh  shipe,  which  were  coming 
U>  Bexigal  from  Achin  on  the  iBhmd  of  Snmatm., 
and  get  passage  on  board  them  for  Bnglond :  but 
as  I  came  hither  without  any  concern  with  the 
TgiTiglifiTi  East  India  Company,  so  it  would  be 
dimcolt  to  go  from  hence  without  their  licence, 
unless  with  great  favour  of  the  captains  of  the 
ships,  or  the  Company^s  factors,  and  to  both  I 
was  an  utter  stranger. 

Here  I  had  the  particular  pleasure,  speaking 
by  contrajcjbs,  to  see  the  ship  sail  without  me,  a 
treatment  I  think  a  man  in  my  drcumstanoes 
scarce  ever  met  with,  except  from  pirates  running 
away  with  a  ship,  and  setting  those  that  would 
not  agree  with  tiiieir  villany,  on  shore.  Indeed, 
this  was  next  door  to  it,  both  ways.  However, 
my  nephew  left  me  two  servants,  or  rather  one 
companion,  and  one  servant;  the  first  was  derk 
to  the  purser,  whom  he  engaged  to  go  with  me, 
and  the  other  was  his  own  servant  I  took  me 
also  a  good  lodging  in  the  house  of  an  English- 
woman, where  several  merchants  lodged;  some 
French,  two  Italiana,  or  rather  Jews,  and  one 
Englishman:  here  I  was  handsomely  enough 
entertained;  and  that  I  might  not  be  said  to  run 
rashly  upon  anything,  I  stayed  here  above  nine 
montns,  considering  what  course  to  tak^  and  how 
to  manage  myself.  I  had  some  English  goods 
with  me  of  value,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  my  nephew  furnishing  me  with  a  thousand 

fieces  of  eight,  and  a  letter  of  credit  for  more,  if 
had  occasion,  that  I  might  not  be  straitened 
whatever  might  happen. 

I  quickly  disposed  of  my  goods,  and  to  advan- 
tage too ;  and,  as  I  originally  intended,  I  bought 
hare  some  very  good  diamonds,  which,  of  all 
other  things,  was  the  most  proper  for  me  in  my 
present  circumstances,  because  I  might  always 
cairy  my  whole  estate  about  me. 

Alter  a  long  stay  here^  and  nuiny  proposals 
made  for  my  return  to  England,  but  none  tailing 
out  to  my  mind,  the  English  merchant  who  lodged 
with  me,  and  with  whom  I  had  contracted  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  came  to  me  one  morning : 
*  Countryman,*  says  he,  *  I  have  a  project  to  com- 
municate to  you,  which,  as  it  suits  with  my 
thoughts,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  suit  with  yours 
also,  when  you  shall  have  thoroughly  considered 
it* 

^Here  we  are  posted,'  says  he,  *you  by  acci- 
dent, and  I  by  my  own  choice,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  very  remote  from  our  own  country ;  but 
it  is  in  a  country,  where,  by  us  who  understand 
trade  and  business,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  to 
be  got :  if  you  will  put  a  thousand  pounds  to  my 
thousand  pounds,  we  will  hire  a  ship  here,  tlie 
first  we  can  get  to  our  minds ;  you  shall  be  cap- 
tain, 111  be  merchant,  and  well  go  a  trading 
voyage  to  China;  for  what  should  we  stand  still 
for  ?  The  whole  world  is  in  motion,  rolling  round 
and  round;  all  the  creatures  of  God,  heavenly 
bodies  and  earthly,  are  busy  and  dil^entj  why 
should  we  be  idle  ?  There  are  no  drones  in  tlie 
world  but  men,  why  should  we  be  of  that  num- 
ber?* 

I  liked  his  proposal  very  well,  and  the  more, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  expressed  fvith  so  much 
good  will  and  in  so  friendly  a  manner :  I  will 
not  say,  but  that  I  might  by  my  loose  and  un- 
hinged circumstances  be  the  fitter  to  embrace  a 
proposal  for  trade,  or  indeed  anything  else ; 
whereas,  otherwise,  trade  was  none  of  my  ele- 
ment: however,  I  might  perhaps  say  with  some 
truth,  that  if  trade  was  not  my  element,  rambling 
was.  and  no  proposal  for  seeing  any  part  of  the 
world  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  could  pos- 
sibly come  amiss  to  me. 


It  was,  however,  some  time  before  we  could 
get  a  ship  to  our  minds ;  and  when  we  had  got 
a  vessel,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  English  sailors ; 
that  is  to  say,  so  many  as  were  necessary  to 
govern  the  voyage,  and  manage  the  sailors  whidi 
we  should  pick  up  there.  After  some  time  we 
got  a  mate,  a  boatswain,  and  a  gunner  Xhiglish ; 
a  Dutch  carpenter,  and  three  Fortuguese  fore- 
mast-men ;  with  these  we  found  we  could  do  well 
enough,  having  Indian  seamen,  such  as  they  are, 
to  make  up. 

There  are  many  traveDers,  who  have  wrote 
the  history  of  their  voya^  and  travels  this 
way,  that  it  would  be  very  kttle  diversion  to  any- 
body, to  give  a  long  account  of  the  placet  we  I 
went  to,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  there ;  those 
things  I  leave  to  others,  and  refer  the  reader 
to  those  journals  and  travels  of  Englishmen,  of 
which,  many  I  find  are  published,  and  more  pro- 
mised every  day ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  teD  you, 
that  I  made  this  voyage  to  Achin,  in  the  isuad 
Sumatra,  and  from  titienoe  to  Siam,  where  we 
exchanged  some  of  our  wares  for  opium,  and 
some  arrack;  the  first,  a  commodity  which  bears 
a  great  price  among  the  Chinese,  and  which  at 
that  time,  was  very  much  wanted  there.  In  a 
word,  we  went  up  to  Suskan,  made  a  very  great 
voyage,  were  eignt  months  out,  and  returned  to 
Bengal,  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
adventure.  I  observe,  that  our  people  in  Eng- 
land, often  admire  how  the  officers  which  the 
Company  send  into  India,  and  the  merchants 
which  generally  stay  there,  get  such  very  great 
estates  as  they  do,  and  sometimes  come  home 
worth  60,  to  70  and  100  tiiousand  pounds  at  a 
time. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  or  at  least  we  shall  see  so 
much  farther  into  it,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
numerable ports  and  places  where  they  have  a 
free  commerce ;  that  it  will  then  be  no  wonder, 
and  much  less  will  it  be  so,  when  we  consider, 
at  all  those  places  and  ports  where  the  TgngHaTi 
ships  come,  there  is  so  much,  and  sndi  constant 
demand  for  the  growth  of  all  other  countries, 
that  there  is  a  certain  vent  for  the  returns,  as 
well  as  a  market  abroad,  for  the  goods  carried  out 

In  short,  we  made  a  very  good  voyage,  and  I 
got  so  much  money  *by  the  first  adventure,  and 
such  an  insight  into  the  method  of  getting  more, 
that  had  I  been  twenty  yeara  younger,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  have  stayed  nere,  and 
sought  no  farther,  for  making  any  fortune ;  but 
what  was  all  this  to  a  man  on  the  wrong  side 
of  threescore,  that  was  rich  enough,  and  came 
abroad,  more  in  obedience  to  a  resttesB  desire  of 
seeing  the  world,  than  a  covetous  desire  of  get- 
ting m  it  ?  and  indeed  I  thii^  it  is  with  great 
justice,  that  I  now  call  it  a  restless  desire,  rar  it 
was  so.  When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  restless  to 
go  abroad ;  and  now  I  was  abroad,  I  was  resdess 
to  be  at  home :  I  say,  what  gain  was  tills  to  me  ? 
I  was  rich  enough,  nor  had  I  anj'  uneasy  desires 
about  getting  more  money;  and  therefore  the 
profits  of  the  voyage  to  me,  were  things  of  no 
great  force,  for  the  prompting  me  forward  to 
farther  undertakings ;  and  1  thought  that  by  this 
voyage  I  had  made  no  progress  at  all,  because  I 
was  come  back,  as  I  might  call  it,  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  came,  as  to  a  home ;  whereas,  my 
eye,  which  like  that  which  Solomon  speaks  ot, 
was  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  was  stiB  mote 
desirous  of  wandering  and  seeing.  I  was  come 
into  a  part  of  the  world,  which  I  was  never  in 
before ;  and  that  part  in  particular,  which  I  had 
heard  much  of,  and  was  resolved  to  see  as  much 
of  as  I  could,  and  then  I  thought,  I  might  say,  I 
had  seen  all  the  world,  that  was  worth  tedn^ 


Bnt  my  fellow-tnyeUer  and  I  luid  different 
notions;  I  do  not  name  thia^  to  insist  npon  my 
own ;  for  I  acknowledge  his  were  the  most  just, 
and  the  most  suited  to  the  end  of  a  merchant's 
life ;  who,  when  he  is  abroad  npon  adventoies, 
it  is  his  wisdom  to  stick  to  that  as  the  best  thing 
for  him,  which  he  is  like  to  ^t  the  most  money 
by.  My  new  friend  kept  lumself  to  the  nature 
ox  the  thin^  and  would  have  been  content  to 
have  ^pone  J^e  a  canier^s  horse,  always  to  the 
same  mn,  backward  and  forward,  provided  he 
could,  as  he  called  it,  find  his  account  in  it:  on 
the  other  hajid,  mine  was  the  notion  of  a  mad 
nunbling  boy,  that  never  cares  to  see  a  thiug 
twice  over. 

But  this  was  not  all :  I  had  a  kind  of  impa- . 
tienoe  npon  me  to  be  nearer  home,  and  jet,  the 
most  unsettled  resolution  imaginable  which  way 
to  go.  In  the  interval  of  these  consultations,  my 
friend,  who  was  always  npon  the  search  for  busi- 
ness, proposed  another  voyage  to  me  among  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  to  bring  home  a.  loading  of 
cloves  from  tlie  Manillas,  or  thereabouts ;  places 
where  indeed  the  Dutch  trade,  but  islands  be- 
longing partly  to  the  Spaniards ;  though  we  went 
not  so  far,  but  to  some  other,  where  they  have 
not  the  whole  power,  as  they  have  at  Batavia, 
Ceylon,  &o.  We  were  not  long  in  preparing  for 
this  voyage :  the  chief  difBculfy  was  in  bringing 
me  to  come  into  it :  however,  nothing  else  offer- 
ing, and  finding  that  really  stinrii^  about,  and 
trading;  the  profit  being  so  grea^  and,  as  I  may 
say,  certain,  nad  more  pleasure  in  it,  and  more 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  than  sitting  still,  which, 
to  me  especially,  was  the  unhappiest  part  of  life ; 
I  resolved  on  this  voyage  too,  whicn  we  made 
very  successfully,  touching  at  Borneo,  and  several 
islands,  whose  names  I  do  not  remember,  and 
came  home  in  about  five  months.  We  sold  our 
spice,  which  was  chiefly  cloves,  and  some  nut- 
megs, to  the  Persian  merchants,  who  carried  them 
away  for  the  Gulf ;  and  making  near  five  of  one, 
we  really  got  a  great  deal  of  money. 

My  friend,  when  we  made  up  this  account, 
smiled  at  me:  *WeIi  now,*  said  be,  with  a  sort 
of  agreeable  insult  upon  my  indolent  tempel^  *  is 
not  this  better  than  waUdng  about  here,  lixe  a 
man  of  nothing  to  do,  and  spending  our  time  in 
staring  at  the  nonsense  and  iniorance  of  the 
pagans?*  *Why,  truly,'  says  I,  'my  friend,  I 
think  it  is,  and  I  begin  to  be  a  convert  to  the 
principles  of  merchandising ;  bnt  I  must  tell  you,' 
said  I,  *  by  the  way,  you  do  not  know  what  I  am 
doing ;  for  if  once  1  conquer  my  backwardness, 
and  embark  heartily,  as  old  as  I  am,  I  shall 
hai-ass  you  up  and  down  the  world,  till  I  tire 
you ;  for  I  shall  puimie  it  so  eagerly,  I  shall  never 
let  yon  lie  still.' 

But  to  bo  short  with  my  speculations,  a  liltie 
while  i^ter  this,  there  came  in  a  Dutch  ship  from 
Batavia;  she  was  a  coaster,  not  a  Eui'upean 
trader,  and  of  about  two  hundred  tons  burthen : 
the  men,  as  they  p>retended,  having  been  so 
sickly,  that  the  captain  had  not  men  enough  to 
^  to  sea  with,  iio  lay  by  at  Bengal,  and  having 
It  seems  got  money  enough,  or  b^ng  willing  for 
other  reasons,  to  go  for  Europe,  he  gave  public 
notice  Hiat  he  would  sell  his  ship.  This  came  to 
my  ears  before  ray  new  partner  heard  of  it ;  and 
I  had  a  great  mind  to  buy  it,  so  I  goes  to  him, 
and  told  him  of  it.  He  considered  awhile,  for  he 
was  no  rasli  man  neither ;  but  musing  some  time, 
he  replied,  '  She  is  a  little  too  big ;  but  however, 
we  will  have  her.'  Accordingly  we  bought  the 
ship,  and  agreeing  with  the  master,  wo  paid  for 
her,  and  took  possession;  when  we  had  done  so, 
wo  resolved  to  entertain  the  men,  if  we  could,  to 


join  them  with  those  we  had,  for  the  pursuing 
our  business;  but  on  a  sudden,  they  having 
received,  not  their  wages,  but  their  share  of  the 
money,  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  We 
inquired  much  about  them,  and  at  length  were 
told,  that  they  were  all  gone  together  by  land  to 
Agxa,  the  great  city  of  the  Mogul's  residence; 
and  m>m  thence  were  to  travel  to  Surat,  and  so 
by  sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

Notning  had  so  heartQy  troubled  me  a  good 
while,  as  ih&t  1  should  miss  tiiie  opportunity  of 
goinpf  with  them ;  for  such  a  ramble,  I  thought, 
and  m  such  company,  as  would  both  have  guarded 
me,  and  diverted  me,  would  have  suited  mightily 
with  my  great  design ;  and  I  should  both  have 
seen  the  world  and  gone  homewards  too ;  but  I 
was  much  better  satisfied  a  few  days  after,  when 
I  came  to  know  what  sort  of  fellows  they  were ; 
for  in  short,  their  history  was,  that  tms  man 
they  called  captain  was  the  gunner  only,  not  the 
commander ;  tnat  they  had  been  a  trading  voyage, 
in  which  they  had  been  attacked  on  shore  by 
some  of  the  Malayans^  who  had  killed  the  captain, 
and  three  of  his  men ;  and  that  after  the  captain 
was  killed,  these  men,  eleven  in  number,  had  re- 
solved to  run  away  with  the  ship,  which  they 
did ;  and  brought  her  in  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
leaving  the  mate  and  five  men  more  on  shore,  oi 
whom  we  shall  hear  further. 

Well,  let  them  get  the  ship  how  they  would, 
we  came  honestly  by  her,  as  we  thought,  though 
we  did  not,  I  confess,  examine  into  things  so 
exactly  as  we  ought,  for  we  never  inquired  any- 
thing of  the  seamen ;  who,  if  we  had  examined, 
would  certainly  have  faltered  in  their  account, 
contradicted  one  another,  and  perhaps  contra- 
dicted themselves,  or  one  how  or  other,  we  should 
have  seen  reason  to  have  suspected  them.  But 
the  man  showed  us  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  ship,  to 
one  Emanuel  Glosterehoven,  or  some  such  name ; 
for  I  suppose  it  was  all  a  forgery,  and  called  lum- 
self by  tiiat  name,  and  we  could  not  contradict 
him ;  and  being  withal  a  little  too  unwary,  or  at 
least,  having  no  suspicion  of  the  thing,  we  went 
thi'ough  witn  our  bargain. 

We  picked  up  some  more  English  seamen  here 
after  this,  and  some  Duteh;  and  now  we  resolved 
for  a  second  voyage,  to  the  south-east  for  cloves. 
Ac,  that  is  to  sa^  among  the  Philmpine  ana 
Molucca  Isles :  and  in  short,  not  to  ffll  this  part 
of  my  story  with  trifles,  when  what  is  yet  to 
come  is  so  remarkable,  I  spent  from  first  to  last 
six  yeara  in  this  country,  trading  from  poi-t  to 
port,  backward  and  forward,  and  with  very  good 
success ;  and  was  now  the  last  year  with  my  new 
partner,  goin^  in  the  ship  above  mentionecj,  on  a 
voyage  to  Chma;  but  designing  first  to  Siam,  to 
buy  rice. 

In  this  voyage,  being  by  contraiy  winds  obliged 
to  beat  up  and  down  a  great  '^hile  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  among  the  islands,  we  were  no 
sooner  got  dear  of  those  difficult  seas,  but  we 
found  our  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  were 
not  able  by  all  our  indust^  to  find  out  where  it 
was.  This  forced  us  to  make  some  port,  and  mv 
partner,  who  knew  the  country  better  than  I  did, 
uirectoa  the  captain  to  put  Into  the  river  of  Cam- 
bodia, for  I  had  made  the  English  mate,  one  Mr. 
Thompson,  captain,  not  being  willing  to  take  tlio 
charge  of  two  ships  upon  myself.  This  river  lies 
on  the  norUi  side  of  the  great  bay  or  gulf,  which 
goes  up  to  Siam. 

Whue  we  were  here,  and  going  often  on  shore 
for  refreshment,  tliere  comes  to  me  one  day  an 
Englishman,  and  he  was,  it  seems,  a  gunner's 
mate,  on  board  an  English  East  India  sliip,  which 
rode  in  the  same  river,  up  at,  or  near  the  city  of 
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CftinbodU;  what  brought  him  hithdr,  we  know 
not:  buthdcomMtonie,and8peftki&gmEngluh, 
'  Sir,'  sajB  he,  Vjou  are  %  stranger  to  me,  end  I 
to  you ;  but  I  have  something  to  teU  you,  that 
very  naarlv  conoems  you.' 

I  looked  steadily  at  him  a  good  while,  and 
thought  at  first  I  bod  known  him,  bat  I  did  not 

*  If  it  very  nearly  concerns  me,'  said  I,  *  and  not 
yourself,  what  moves  you  to  tell  it  me?'  *I  am 
moved,'  says  he,  *by  the  imminent  danger  you 
are  in,  and  for  aught  I  see,  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  it.'    *  I  know  no  danger  I  am  in,'  says  I, 

*  but  that  my  ship  is  leakv,  and  I  cannot  find  it 
out ;  but  I  purpose  to  lay  her  aground  to-morrow, 
to  see  if  I  can  find  it'  'But,  sir,' says  he, 'leaky, 
or  not  leaky,  find  it,  or  not  find  it,  you  will  be 
wiser  ^lan  to  lay  vour  sh^  on  shore  to-morrow, 
when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  Do 
you  know,  sir.*  said  he, '  the  town  of  Gamoodia  lies 
about  fifteen  leagues  up  this  river?  and  there  are 
two  large  EngUw  ships  about  five  leagues  on  this 
side,  and  three  Dutch.'  'Well,'  said  I,  '  and  what 
is  that  to  me?'  *Wliy,  sir,'  said  he,  'is  it  for  a 
man  that  is  upon  such  adventures  as  you  are.  to 
come  into  a  por^  and  not  examine  first  wnat 
ships  there  are  ^re,  and  whether  he  is  able  to 
deal  with  them?  I  suppose  you  do  not  think 
you  are  a  match  for  them  ? '  I  was  amused  very 
much  at  his  discourse,  but  not  amased  at  it,  for 
I  could  not  coneeive  what  he  meant  I  turned 
short  upon  him,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  wish  you  would 
explain  yourself.  I  cannot  imagine  wnat  reason 
I  have  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  Ckmipany's  ships, 
or  Dutch  ships.  I  am  no  interloper,,  what  can 
they  have  to  say  to  me?' 

ae  looked  lil^d  a  man  half  an^ry,  half  pleased, 
and  pausing  awhile,  but  sniibng,  'Well,  sir,' 
said  he,  'if  you  think  yourself  secure,  yon  must 
take  your  chance.  I  am  sorry  vour  fate  should 
blind  vou  against  good  advice :  but  assure  your- 
self, if  you  do  not  put  to  sea  immediately,  you 
wUl  the  vcij  next  tide  be  attacked  by  five  long- 
boats full  of  men,  and  perhaps  if  you  are  taken, 
you  will  be  hanged  for  a  pirate,  and  the  parti- 
culars be  examined  afterwards.  I  thought,  sir,' 
added  he,  '  I  should  have  met  with  a  better  re- 
ception tnan  this,  for  doing  you  a  piece  of  ser- 
vice of  such  importance.'  '  I  can  never  be  un- 
grateful,' said  I,  '  for  any  service,  or  to  any  man 
that  offers  me  any  kindness;  but  it  is  past  my 
comprehension,'  said  I,  '  what  they  should  have 
such  a  design  upon  me  for.  However,  since  you 
say  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  that  there  is 
some  villanous  desi(^  in  hand  against  me,  I 
will  go  on  board  this  minute,  and  put  to  sea 
immMiatel^,  if  my  men  can  stop  the  leak,  or  if 
we  can  swim  without  stopping  it  But,  sir,' 
said  I,  '  shall  I  go  away  ignorant  of  the  reason 
of  all  this?  Can  you  give  me  no  further  light 
into  it?' 

'  I  can  tell  you  but  part  of  the  story,  sir,'  says 
he,  'but  I  have  a  Dutch  seaman  here  with  me, 
and  I  believe  I  could  persuade  him  to  tell  you 
the  rest;  but  there  is  scarce  time  for  it  But  the 
short  of  Hhi^  story  is  this,  the  first  part  of  which, 
I  suppose,  you  know  w^  enough,  viz.  that  you 
was  with  this  ship  at  Sumatra,  that  there  your 
captain  was  murdered  by  the  MaJayans,  with 
tlirce  of  his  men,  and  that  you  or  some  of  those 
tliat  were  on  board  with  you  ran  away  ivith  the 
ship,  and  are  since  turned  pirates.  This  is  the 
sum  of  the  story,  and  you  will  be  all  seized  as 
pirates  I  can  assure  you,  and  executed,  with  very 
little  ceremony:  for  you  know  merchant  ships 
show  but  little  law  to  pirates,  if  they  get  them 
into  their  power.' 

'Now  you  speak  plain  English,'  said  I,  'and 


I  thank  yon;  and  though  I  know  noflung  that 
we  have  done,  like  what  von  talk  of,  bnt  am  sure 
we  cane  honestly  and  nSrly  by  the  ship;  yet 
seeong  such  a  wc«k  is  Srdoing  ae  yon  say,  and 
that  yon  seem  to  mean  honestly,  I  wifl  be  upon 
my  guard.'  'Nay,  air,'  says  ha  'do  not  talk 
about  being  upon  your  guard;  tne  beet  defence 
is,  to  be  out  of  tiie  danger;  if  yon  hare  any  re- 
gard to  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  all  your  men, 
put  to  sea  without  fail  at  high  wsitor;  and  as 
you  have  a  whole  tide  before  yoo,  you  will  be 
gone  too  far  out  before  they  can  come  down,  for 
they  come  awa^  at  high  water;  and  as  they 
have  twenty  miles  to  come,  you  get  near  two 
hours  of  them,  by  the  difference  of  the  tide,  not 
reckoning  the  length  of  the  way.  Besides;,  as 
they  are  only  boats,  and  not  ships,  they  will  not 
veiiture  to  follow  you  far  out  to  sea,  especially 
if  it  blows.' 

'Well,'  said  I,  'you  have  been  Terykind  in 
tills,  what  shall  I  do  for  you,  to  make  yon 
amends?'  *Sir,'  says  he,  'you  may  not  be  wo 
willing  to  maioe  me  any  amends,  because  yon 
may  not  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  I  wil! 
make  an  offer  to  you;  I  have  nineteen  months' 

pay  due  to  me  on  board  the  ship which  I 

came  oot  of  England  in,  and  the  Dutohman  that  is 
with  me.  has  seven  months'  pay  due  to  him;  if 
you  will  make  good  our  pay  to  us,  we  wHl  go 
along  with  you;  and  if  you  find  no  more  in  it, 
we  will  desire  no  more;  but  if  we  do  convince 
you,  that  we  have  saved  your  lives,  and  the  riiip, 
and  the  lives  of  all  the  men  in  her,  we  will  haavo 
the  rest  to  yon.' 

I  consented  to  this  readily,  and  went  imme- 
diately on  board,  and  the  two  men  with  me.    As 
soon  as  I  came  to  the  ship's  side,  my  partner, 
who  was  on  board,  came  out  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  called  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy, 
'0  ho!  O  ho!  we  have  stopped  the  leakl  we 
have  stopped  the  leak  !*    ' Bay  yon  so?'  said  I, 
'thank  God;  but  weigh  the  anchor  then  imme- 
diately.'   '  Weigh ! '  says  he,  '  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?    What  is  the  matter? '  says  he.    *  Ask 
no  questions,'  says  I,  '  but  aU  hands  to  work,  knd 
weigh,  without  losing  a  minute.'    He  was  sur- 
piised ;  but  howeve^  he  called  the  captain,  and  \i» 
immediately  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  got  up:  and 
though  the  tide  was  not  quite  down,  yet  a  little 
land  breeze  blowing,  we  stood  out  to  sea.    Then 
I  called  him  into  the  cabin,  and  told  him  the 
story  at  large;  and  we  called  in  the  men,  and 
they  told  us  the  rest  of  it    But  as  it  took  us  up 
a  great  deal  of  time,  so  before  we  had  done,  a 
seaman  comes  to  the  cabin  door,  and  calls  out  to 
us,  that  the  captain  bade  him  teU  us,  we  wore 
chased.    'Chased,'  said  I,   'by  whom  and  by 
what?'    '  By  five  sloops  or  boats,'  says  the  fel- 
low, 'full  of  men.'    'Very  well,'  saia  I,  'then 
it  is  apparent  there  is  something  in  it'    In  the 
next  place  I  ordered  all  our  men  to  be  called  up, 
and  told  them,  there  was  a  design  to  seize  the 
ship,  and  to  take  us  for  pirates;  and  asked  them, 
if  they  would  stand  by  ua  and  by  one  another? 
The  men  answered  cheeiTnlly,  that  on^  and  all, 
they  would  live  and  die  with  us:  then  I  asked 
the  captain,  what  way  he  thought  best  for  us  to 
manage  the  fight  with  them;  for  resist  them  I 
was  resolved  we  would,  and  that  to  the  last  drop; 
he  said  readily,  that  the  way  was  to  keep  them 
off  with  our  great  shot  as  long  as  we  could,  and 
then  to  fire  at  them  with  our  small  arms,  to  keep 
them  from  boarding  us;  but  when  neither  oi 
these  would  do  any  longer,  we  should  retire  to 
our  dose  quarters ;  perhaps  they  had  not  mate- 
rials to  break  open  our  Imlk-faeads,  or  get  in 
upon  u% 


The  gwuicr  had,  in  the  meftn  tune,  order  to 
luring  two  gniui  to  bear  fore  and  alt  ovt  of  the 
staaEagov  to  dear  the  deck,  and  load  them  with 
muaket  bnlleta,  and  small  pieces  of  old  iron,  and 
what  nflKt  came  to  hand,  and  thns  ire  made  ready 
for  fif^t;  but  aU tins  while  we  kept*ont to  sea^ 
with  wind  eiiOD^  and  coidd  see  tbe  boats  at  a 
distance,  being  fivejarge  long-boats,  following  as 
with  all  the  sail  they  coald  make. 

Two  of  those  boats,  which  by  oar  glasses  we 
«onild  sea  were  lihiglish,  ontsaued  the  rest  and 
were  near  two  leagues  ahead  of  them,  and  gained 
upon  na  oonsideraUy;  so  that  we  found  they 
woold  oome  up  with  va:  upon  which,  we  fired 
a  gpUB  without  ball,  to  intimate  that  they  aboold 
briiog  to,  and  we  pot  out  a  flag  of  truce,  as  a 
signal  for  parley;  omt  they  kept  crowding  after 
us,  till  they  came  within  ehot,  when  we  took  in 
our  white  flag,  they  having  made  no  answer  to 
it,  kang  out  a  rod  u(^,  and  fired  at  them  with  a 
shot.  KotwithstanduQg  thie,  they  came  oxi,  till 
they  were  near  enough  to  call  to  them  wiUi  a 
speaking-truznpet,  which  we  had  on  board;  so 
we  called  to  them,  and  bade  them  keep  off  at 
their  peril. 

It  was  all  o^e,  they  crowded  after  us,  and 
•endeaVonred  to  come  under  our  stem,  so  to  ixnird 
us  on  our  quarter ;  upon  which,  seeing  they  were 
resolute  for  mischiei^  and  depended  upon  the 
strength  that  f<»Uowed  them,  lordered  to  bring 
the  ship  to,  so  that  they  lay  iipon  our  broadside, 
wrhen  immediately  wo  fired  five  guns  at  them; 
■one  of  whidi  had  been  levelled  so  true,  as  to  cany 
away  the  stem  of  tlie  hindermost  boat,  and  bring 
them  to  the  necessity  of  taking  down  their  sail, 
and  running  all  to  the  head  of  the  boat  to  keep 
her  from  ainidug ;  so  she  lay  by,  and  had  enough 
of  it ;  but  seeing  the  foremost  boat  crowd  on  after 
ua^we  made  ready  to  fire  at  her  in  particular. 

While  this  was  doing,  one  of  the  throe  boats 
that  was  behind,  being  forwarder  than  the  other 
two,  made  up  to  the  boat  which  we  had  disabled, 
to  rdieve  her,  and  we  could  afterwards  see  her 
taike  out  the  men;  we  called  again  to  the  foremost 
boat,  and  offered  a  tmee  to  parley  again,  and  to 
•know  what  her  business  was  with  us ;  but  had 
no  answer,  only  she  crowded  close  under  our 
stem.  Upon  tMs  our  gunner,  who  was  a  very 
dexterous  feiilow,  ran  out  his  two  chase  guns,  and 
fired  again  at  her ;  but  the  shot  missing,  the  men 
in  the  boat  shouted,  waved  their  caps,  and  came 
on :  but  the  gunner  getting  quickly  reiady  again, 
fired  amcmg  them  the  second  time ;  one  shot  of 
which,'  tiiough  it  missed  the  boat  itself,  yet  fell 
in  among  the  men,  and  we  could  easily  see,  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  tbem ;  but 
we  took  no  notice  of  that,  wared  the  ship  again, 
and  brought  our  quarter  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
firing  three  guns  more,  we  found  the  boat  was 
split  almost  to  pieces ;  in  particular,  her  rudder, 
and  a  pieoe  of  her  stem  was  shot  quite  away,  so 
they  handed  their  sail  immediately,  and  were  in 
great  disorder :  but  to  complete  their  misfortune, 
oar  ^pnner  let  fly  two  guns  at  them  again ;  where 
he  hit  them  we  could  not  telL  but  we  found  the 
boat  was  sinking,  and  some  ox  the  men  already 
in  the  water.  Upon  this,  I  immediately  manned 
out  our  pinnaoe,  wfadeh  we  had  kept  close  by  our 
side,  with  orders  to  pick  up  some  of  the  men  if 
they  could,  and  saire  them  from  drowning,  and 
inunediatsly  to  come  on  board  with  them;  be- 
cause we  saw  the  rest  of  the  boats  began  to  come 
up.  Our  men  In  the  pinnace  followed  their  orders, 
and  took  up  three  men ;  one  of  whom  was  just 
drowning,  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  we 
could  recover  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  on 
board,  we  crowded  all  the  sail  we  could  make. 


and  stood  farther  out  to  sea,  and  we  found  that 
when  the  other  three  boats  came  up  to  the  first 
two,  they  gave  over  their  chase. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  a  danger,  which 
though  I  knew  not  the  reaeon  of  it,  yet  seemed 
to  be  much  greater  than  I  appvehended,  I  took 
care  that  we  would  change  our  course,  and  not 
let  any  one  imagine  whitber  we  were  going;  so 
we  stood  out  to  sea  eastward,  quite  out  of  the 
course  of  all  European  ships,  whether  they  were 
bound  to  China,  or  anywhere  else,  within  the 
oonuneree  of  the  Emofeua  ZMutfons. 

When  we  were  at  sea,  we  began  to  eonsnlt 
with  the  two  seamen,  and  inquire  first  what  the 
meaning  of  all  ^s  should  be,  and  the  Dutchman 
let  us  into  the  secret  at  onoe ;  teUing  us,  that  the 
fellow  that  sold  us  tiie  shh),  as  we  said,  was  no 
more  than  a  thieL  that  had  run  away  with  her : 
then  he  told  us  now  the  captain,  whose  name 
too  he  told  us,  though  I  do  not  remember,  was 
treacherouidy  murdered  by  the  natives  on  the 
coast  of  Malacca,  with  three  of  his  men ;  and  that 
he,  this  Dut(d)man,  and  four  more,  got  into  the 
woods,  where  they  wandered  about  a  great  while; 
till  at  length,  he  in  particular,  in  a  miraonlous 
manner  made  his  escape,  and  swam  off  to  a  Dutch 
ship,  which  sailing  near  the  shore,  in  its  way  from 
Chma,  had  sent  thoir  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  water; 
that  he  durst  not  come  to  that  part  of  the  shore 
whore  the  boat  was,  but  made  niift  in  the  night 
to  take  the  water  &rther  off,  and  the  dxip's  boat 
took  him  up. 

He  then  told  us,  that  he  went  to  Batavia,  where 
two  of  the  seamen  belon^g  to  the  ship  anived, 
having  deserted  the  rest  m  their  travels,  and  gave 
an  account,  that  the  fellow  who  had  ran  away 
with  the  ship,  sold  her  at  Bengal^  to  a  sot  <x 
pirates,  which  were  gone  a  cruising  in  her ;  and 
that  they  had  already  taken  an  Engli^  ship,  and 
two  Dutch  ships  very  richly  laden. 

This  latter  part  we  found  to  concern  us  directly, 
and  though  we  knew  it  to  be  &]se,  yet  as  mj 
partner  said  very  well,  if  we  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  and  they  bad  had  such  a  prepossession 
against  us  beforehand,  it  had  been  m  vain  for  us 
to  have  defended  ourselves,  or  to  hope  for  any 
g>ood  quarter  at  Uieir  hands ;  and  especially  ooii- 
sidering  that  our  accusers  had  been  our  judges, 
and  that  we  covld  have  expected  nothing  from 
them,  but  what  rage  would  nave  directed,  and  an 
imgovemed  passion  have  executed :  ana  thei'e- 
fore  it  was  his  opinion,  we  should  go  directly 
back  to  BengaJ,  from  whence  we  came,  without 
putting  in  at  any  port  whatever ;  because  there, 
we  could  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves,  could 
prove  where  we  were  whoi  the  ship  put  in,  whom 
we  boQgbt  her  of,  and  the  like ;  and  whioh  was 
more  than  all  the  rest,  if  we  were  put  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  it  before  the  proper  judges, 
we  diould  be  sure  to  have  some  justice,  and  not 
to  be  hanged  first,  and  judged  afterwards. 

I  was  some  time  of  my  partner's  opinion ;  but 
after  a  little  more  serious  thinking,  I  told  him,  I 
thought  it  was  a  veiy  great  hazard  for  us  to 
attempt  returning  to  Bengal,  for  that  we  wei-o  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Btraits  of  Malacca;  and  that 
if  the  alarm  was  given,  we  should  be  sure  to  be 
waylaid  on  every  side,  as  well  by  the  Dutch  of 
Batavia,  as  the  English  elsewhere;  that  if  we 
should  be  taken,  as  it  were  running  away,  we 
,^ould  even  condemn  ourselves,  and  there  would 
want  no  more  evidence  to  destroy  us.  I  also 
asked  the  En^ish  sailor's  opinion,  who  said,  he 
was  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should  certainly 
betaken. 

This  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner  and 
all  the  ships  company ;  and  we  immediately  re- 
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BolTod  to  go  away  to  the  coast  of  Tonquizi,  and 
80  on  to  the  ooast  of  China,  and  pursuing  the  first 
design  as  to  trade,  find  some  way  or  other  to  dis- 
pose of  the  ship,  and  come  back  in  some  of  the 
vessels  of  the  country,  such  as  we  could  get. 
This  was  approved  of  as  the  best  method  for  our 
security;  and  accordingly  we  steered  away  N.N.£L 
keeping  above  fifty  leagues  off  from  the  usual 
course  to  the  eastward. 

This  however  put  us  to  some  inconveniences ; 
for  first  the  winds,  when  we  came  to  the  distanoe 
from  the  shore,  seemed  to  be  more  steadily  against 
us,  blowing  almost  trade,  as  we  call  it,  from  the 
east  and  E.N.E.,  so  that  we  were  a  long  while 
upon  our  voyage,  and  we  were  but  ill  provided 
with  victuals  for  so  long  a  voyage ;  and  which 
was  still  worse,  there  was  some  danger  that  those 
English  and  Dutch  ships,  whose  boats  pursued 
us,  whereof  some  were  bound  that  way,  might  be 
fSS>t  in  before  us,  and  if  not^  some  other  ship,  bound 
to  China,  might  have  information  of  us  from  them, 
and  pursue  us  with  the  same  vigour. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  now  very  uneasy,  and 
thought  myself,  including  the  late  escape  from 
the  long-boats,  to  have  been  in  the  most  danger- 
ous coEulition  that  ever  I  was  in  throagh  my  past 
life ;  for  whatever  ill  circumstances  I  had  been  in, 
I  was  never  pursued  for  a  thief  before ;  nor  had 
I  ever  done  anytliing  that  merited  the  name  of 
dishonest  or  fraudulent,  much  less  thievish.  I 
had  chiefly  been  mv  own  enemy,  or  as  I  might 
rightly  say,  I  had  been  nobody  s  enemy  but  my 
own;  but  now  I  was  embarrassed  in  the  worst 
condition  imaginable ;  for  though  I  was  perfectly 
innocent,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  make  that 
innocence  appear:  and  if  I  had  been  taken,  it 
had  been  under  a  supposed  guilt  of  the  worst 
kind;  at  iMst,  a  crime  esteemed  so  among  the 
people  I  had  to  do  with. 

This  made  me  very  anxious  to  make  an  escape, 
though,  which  way  to  do  it,  I  knew  not,  or  what 
port  or  place  we  could  go  to :  my  partner  seeing 
me  thos  dejected,  though  he  was  the  most  con- 
cerned at  first,  began  to  encourage  me;  and  de- 
scribing to  me  the  several  ports  of  that  coast,  told 
me  he  would  put  in  on  the  coast  of  Cochin- 
China,  or  the  Bay  of  Tonquin,  intending  to  go 
afterwards  to  Macao,  a  town  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  and  where  still  a  great 
many  European  families  resided,  and  particiUarly 
the  missionary  priests  usually  went  thither,  in 
order  to  their  gomg  forward  to  China. 

Hither  then  we  resolved  to  go ;  and  acoord- 
iogly,  though  after  a  tedious  and  iiTegular  course, 
and  vei^  much  straitened  for  provisions,  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  coast  veiy  early  in  the  mom- 
iug;  and  upon  reflection  upon  the  past  circum- 
stances we  were  in,  and  the  danger  ii  we  had  not 
escaped,  we  resolved  to  put  into  a  small  river, 
which  however  had  a  depth  enough  of  \vater  for 
us,  and  to  see  if  we  could,  eitbcr  overland,  or  by 
the  ship's  pinnace,  come  to  know  wliat  ships 
were  in  any  port  thereabouts.  This  hnppy  step, 
was  indeed  our  deliverance ;  for  though  we  did 
not  immediately  see  any  European  ships  in  the 
Bay  of  Tonquio,  yet  the  next  morning  there  came 
into  the  bay  two  Dutch  ships,  and  a  tmrd  witiiout 
any  colours  spread  out,  but  which  we  believed  to 
be  a  Dutchman,  passed  by  at  about  two  leagues' 
distance,  steering  for  the  coast  of  China;  and  in 
the  afternoon  went  by  two  English  ships  steering 
the  same  course;  and  thus,  we  thought,  we  saw 
ourselves  beset  with  enemies,  both  one  way  or 
other.  The  place  we  were  in  was  wild  and  oar- 
barous,  the  people  thieves,  even  by  occupation  or 
profession;  and  though  it  is  true  we  had  not 
much  to  seek  of  them,  and  except  getting  a  few 


provisions,  cared  not  how  little  we  had  to  do  with 
them,  yet  it  was  with  much  difiBcnlty  that  we 
kept  ourselves  from  being  insulted  by  them  sevaral 
ways. 

we  were  in  a  small  river  of  this  country, 
within  a  lem  leagues  of  its  utmost  limits  north- 
ward ;  and  by  our  boat  we  coasted  north-east  to 
the  point  of  land,  which  opeps  the  great  Bay  of 
Tonquin;  and  it  was  in  this  beating  up  aumg 
the  snore,  that  we  discovered,  as  above,  thai  we 
were  sun'onnded  with  enemies.  The  people  we 
were  among,  were  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast;  having  no  oorrespond- 
enoe  with  any  other  nation,  and  dealing  only  in 
fish,  and  oil,  and  such  gross  commodities ;  and  it 
may  be  particularly  seen,  that  they  are,  as  I  said, 
the  most  barbarous  of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  viz. 
that  amonff  other  customs  they  have  this  as  one, 
viz.  that  if  any  vessel  have  the  misfortane  to  be 
shipwrecked  upon  the  coast,  they  presently  make 
the  men  all  prisoners  or  slaves ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  we  found  a  spice  of  their  kindness 
this  way,  on  the  occasion  following. 

I  havo  observed  above,  that  our  ship  sprang  a 
leak  at  sea,  and  that  we  could  not  find  it  out ;  and 
however  it  happened,  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
stopped  unexpectedly  in  the  happy  minute  of  our 
being  to  be  seized  by  the  Dutch  and  English 
ships  in  the  Bay  of  Biam ;  yet  as  we  did  not  find 
the  ship  so  perfectly  fit  and  sound  as  we  desired, 
we  resolved,  while  we  were  in  this  place,  to  lay 
her  on  shore,  and  take  oat  what  heavy  things  we 
had  on  board,  which  were  not  many,  and  to  wash 
and  clean  her  bottom,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
where  the  leaks  were. 

Accordingly,  having  lightened  the  ship,  and 
brought  all  our  guns  and  other  moveable  things 
to  one  side,  we  tried  to  bring  her  down,  that  we 
might  come  at  her  bottom;  but  on  second 
thoughts  we  did  not  care  to  lay  her  on  dry 
ground,  neither  could  we  find  out  a  proper  plaoe 
for  it 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  such  a  sight,  came  wondering  down  Uie 
shore  to  look  at  us ;  and  seeing  the  ship  lie  down 
on  one  side  in  such  a  manner,  and  hoeling  in 
towards  the  shore,  and  not  seeing  our  men  who 
were  at  work  on  her  bottom,  with  stages,  and 
with  their  boats  on  the  off-side,  they  presently 
concluded,  that  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  lay 
so  fast  on  the  ground. 

On  this  supposition  they  all  came  about 
us  in  two  or  three  hours'  time,  with  ten  or 
twelve  large  boats,  having  some  of  them  eight, 
some  ten  men  in  a  boat  intending,  no  doubt,  to 
have  come  on  boai'd,  and  plundered  the  ship ;  and 
if  they  had  found  us  there,  to  have  carried  us 
away  for  slaves  to  their  king^  or  whatever  they 
call  him;  for  we  knew  nothmg  who  was  their 
governor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  began  to 
row  round  her,  they  discovered  us  all  hard  at 
work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom  and 
side,  washing,  and  giTiving,  and  stopping  as  every 
seafaring  man  knows  how. 

They  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  us^  and  we,  who 
were  a  little  surprised,  could  not  imagine  what  their 
design  was ;  but,  being  willing  to  be  sure,  we  took 
this  opportunity  to  get  soide  of  us  into  the  ship, 
and  otliers  to  hand  down  arms  and  ammunition  to 
those  that  wore  at  work  to  defend  themselves  with, 
if  there  should  be  occasion ;  and  it  was  no  mora 
than  need ;  for  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
consultation,  they  agreed,  it  seems,  that  the  ship 
was  really  a  wreck,  that  we  were  all  at  work  en- 
deavouring to  save  her,  or  to  save  our  lives  by 
the  help  of  our  boats ;  and  when  we  handed  our 
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ftrms  into  the  boats,  they  conclnded,  by  that 
motion,  that  we  were  endeavoming  to  save  some 
of  our  goods.  Upon  this  they  took  it  for  granted 
we  all  belonged  to  them;  and  away  they  came 
down  upon  our  men,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  line  of 
batUe. 

Our  men,  seeing  so  many  of  them,  began  to  be 
frighted ;  for  we  lay  but  in  an  ill  posture  to  fight, 
and  cried  ont  to  us  to  know  what  they  should  do : 
I  immediately  called  to  the  men  who  worked  upon 
the  stage,  to  slip  them  down,  and  get  up  the  side 
into  the  ship ;  and  bade  those  in  the  IxMit  to  row 
round  and  come  on  board :  and  those  few  of  us, 
who  were  on  board,  worked  with  all  the  strength 
and  hands  we  had,  to  bring  the  ship  to  rights; 
but  however,  neither  the  men  upon  uie  staee,  or 
those  in  the  boats,  could  do  a6  they,  were  ordered, 
before  the  Cochin  Chineses  were  upon  them,  and 
two  of  their  boats  boarded  our  long-boat,  and  be- 
gan to  lay  hold  of  the  men  as  their  prisoners. 

The  first  man  they  laid  hold  of  was  an  Exiglish 
seaman;  a  stout  strong  fellow,  who  having  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  never  offered  to  fire  it,  but 
laid  it  down  in  the  boat,  like  a  fool,  as  I  thought. 
But  he  understood  his  business  better  than  I  could 
teach  him;  for  he  grappled  the  pagan,  and  dragged 
him  by  main  force  out  of  their  boat  into  ours, 
where  taking  him  by  the  ears,  he  beat  his  heaa 
so  against  the  boat's  gunnel,  that  the  fellow  died 
instantly  in  his  hands ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  a 
Dutchman,  who  stood  next,  took  up  the  musket, 
and  with  the  butt-end  of  it,  so  laid  about  him, 
that  he  knocked  down  five  of  them,  who  attempted 
to  enter  the  boat  But  this  was  doing  little  to- 
wards resisting  thirty  or  forty  men,  who  fearless, 
because  ignorant  of  meir  danger,  began  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  long-boat,  where  we  had  but 
five  men,  in  all,  to  defend  it.  But  one  accident 
gave  our  men  a  complete  victory,  which  deserved 
our  laughter  rather  than  anything  else.  And 
that  was  this. 

Our  carpenter  being  preparing  to  grave  the 
outside  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to  pay  tne  seams, 
where  he  had  caulked  her  to  stop  the  leaks,  had 
got  two  kettles  just  let  down  into  the  boat ;  one 
filled  with  boiling  pitch,  and  the  other  with  rosin, 
tallow,  and  oil,  and  such  stuff,  as  the  shipwrights 
use  for  that  work.  And  the  man  that  attended 
the  carpenter,  had  a  great  iron  ladle  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  supplied  the  men  that  were  at 
work^  with  that  hot  stuff.  Two  of  the  enemy's 
men  entered  the  boat  just  where  this  fellow  stood, 
being  in  the  fore-sheets :  he  immediately  saluted 
them  with  a  ladleful  01  the  stuff,  boiling  hot, 
which  so  burned  and  scalded  them,  being  half 
naked,  that  thev  roared  out  like  two  bulls,  and 
enraged  with  the  fire,  leaped  both  into  the  sea. 
The  carpenter  saw  it,  and  cried  out,  *  Well  done. 
Jack,  give  them  some  more  of  it :'  and  stepping 
forward  himself,  takes  one  of  their  mops,  and 
dipping  it  in  the  pitch-^t,  he  and  his  man  threw 
it  among  them  so  plentifully,  that  in  short,  of  all 
the  men  in  the  thi'ee  boats,  there  was  not  one  that 
was  not  scalded  and  burned  with  it  in  a  most 
frightful  and  pitiful  manner,  and  made  such  a 
howling  and  crying,  that  I  never  heard  a  worse 
noise,  and  indeed  nothing  like  it ;  for  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  ^ough  pain  naturally  makes  all 
people  cry  out,  yet  every  nation  has  a  particular 
way  of  exclamation,  and  makes  noises  as  different 
from  one  another,  as  their  speech.  I  cannot  give 
the  noise  these  creatures  made,  a  better  name  than 
howling,  nor  a  name  more  proper  to  the  tone  of 
it ;  for  I  never  heard  anything  more  like  the  noise 
of  the  wolves,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  heard  howl 
in  the  forest  on  the  frontiers  of  Languedoc. 

I  was  never  better  pleased  with  a  victory  in  my 


life ;  not  only  as  it  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  me, 
and  tiiat  our  danger  was  imminent  before;  but 
as  we  got  this  victory  without  any  bloodshed, 
except  of  that  man,  the  fellow  killed  with  his 
naked  hands,  and  which  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned at;  for  I  was  sick  of  killing  such  poor 
savage  wretches,  even 'though  it  was  in  my  own 
defence,  knowing  they  came  on  errands  which 
they  thought  just,  and  knew  no  better.  And 
that  though  it  may  be  a  just  thing,  because 
necessary,  for  there  is  no  necessary  wickedness 
in  nature,  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life,  in 
which  we  must  be  always  obliged  to  be  killing 
our  fellow-creatures  to  jneserve  our  own;  and 
indeed  I  think  so  still ;  and  I  would  even  now 
suffer  a  great  deal,  rather  than  I  would  take 
away  the  life,  even  of  the  person  injuring  me. 
And  I  believe,  all  considering  people,  who  know 
the  value  of  life,  would  be  of  my  ophdon;  at 
least,  they  would,  if  they  entered  seriously  into 
the  consideration  of  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  All  the  while  this 
was  doing,  my  partner  and  I,  who  managed  tlie- 
rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had  with  great  dexterity 
brought  the  ship  almost  to  rights ;  and  having 
gotten  the  guns  into  their  places  again,  the  gun- 
ner called  to  mcL  to  bid  our  boat  get  out  of  th& 
way,  for  he  would  let  fly  among  them.  I  called 
back  again  to  him,  and  bid  him  not  offer  to  fire, 
for  the  carpenter  would  do  the  work  without  him, 
but  bid  him  heat  another  pitch-kettle,  which  our 
cook,  who  was  on  board,  took  care  of.  But  the 
enemy  were  so  terrified  with  what  they  had  met 
with  in  their  first  attack,  that  they  would  not 
come  on  again.  And  some  of  them  that  were 
farthest  off,  seeing  the  ship  swim,  as  it  were  up- 
right, b^an,  as  we  supposed,  to  see  their  mis- 
take, and  give  over  the  enterprise,  finding  it  was 
not  as  they  expected.  Thus  we  got  dear  of  this 
merry  fight;  and  having  gotten  some  rice,  and 
some  roots,  and  bread,  with  about  sixteen  good 
big  hogs  on  board,  two  days  before,  we  resolved 
to  stay  here  no  longer,  but  go  forward  whatever 
came  of  it ;  for  we  made  no  doubt  but  we  should 
be  surrounded  the  next  day  with  rogues  enough, 
perhaps  more  than  our  X)itch-kettle  would  dispose 
of  for  us. 

We  therefore  got  all  our  things  on  board  the 
same  evening,  and  the  next  morning  were  ready 
to  sail.  In  the  meantime,  lying  at  anchor  at 
some  distance,  we  were  not  so  much  concerned, 
being  now  in  a  fighting  i>08ture,  as  well  as  in  a 
sailing  posture,  u  any  enemy  had  presented. 
The  next  day  having  finished  our  work  within 
board,  and  finding  our  ship  was  perfectly  healed 
of  all  her  leaks,  we  set  soil.  We  would  have  gone 
into  the  Bay  of  Tonquin ;  for  we  wanted  to  inform 
ourselves  of  what  was  to  be  known  concerning 
the  Dutch  ships  that  had  been  there;  but  we 
durst  not  stand  in  there,  because  we  had  seen 
sevOTal  ships  go  in,  as  we  supposed,  but  a  litUe 
before ;  so  we  kept  on  N.E.  towards  the  isle  of 
FormcMsa,  as  much  afi*aid  of  being  seen  by  a 
Dutch  or  English  merchant  ship,  as  a  Dutch  or 
English  merchant  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  is  of 
an  Algerine  man-of-war. 

When  we  were  thus  got  to  sea,  we  kept  on 
N.E.  as  if  wo  would  go  to  the  Manillas  or  the 
Philippine  Islands;  and  this  we  did,  that  wo 
might  not  fall  into  the  way  of  any  of  our  Euro- 
pean shins ;  and  then  we  steered  north  till  we 
came  to  the  latitude  of  22  deg.  30  min.,  by  which 
means  we  made  the  island  of  Formosa  directly, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor,  in  order  to  get 
water  and  fresh  provisions,  which  the  people 
there,  who  are  very  courteous  and  civil  in  their 
manners,  supplied  us  with  willingly,  and  dealt 
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rery  {airly  and  punctUAllj  with  ne  in  aU  their 
agreemaDts  and  Dargalns;  which  is  what  we  did 
not  flod  among  other  people ;  and  maj  he  owing 
to  tho  jemainB  of  Chriatianitj^  which  waa  once 
planted  here  by  a  Dutch  miasionaiy  of  Fivtaa- 
tantfl,  and  ia  a  testimcmy  of  what  I  have  often 
obaenred,  viz.  that  the  Cnriatian  reli|;ion  alwaya 
civiliaea  the  peoj^le,  and  reforma  their  maanera, 
where  it  ia  received,  whether  it  works  tavhig 
effects  upon  them  or  no. 

From  hence  we  sailad  sfill  north,  keeping  the 
coast  of  China  at  an  equal  distance^  till  we  knew 
we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of  China,  wheBs  our 
European  ahips  usually  come;  being  resolved,  if 
possible,  not  to  fall  into  any  of  their  hands,  especi- 
ally in  this  country,  where,  as  our  circumstances 
were,  we  could  not  fail  of  being  entirely  ruined ; 
nay,  so  gseat  was  my  fear  in  particular,  as  to  my 
being  tusen  by  them,  that  I  believe  firmly,  I 
would  much  rather  have  chosen  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquiaition. 

Being  now  oome  to  the  latitude  of  80  degrees, 
we  resolv^  to  put  into  the  first  trading  port  we 
ahould  come  at ;  and  standing  in  for  tne  shore, 
^  boat  came  off  two  leafues  to  us,  with  an  old 
Fortugtsese  pilot  on  board,  who  knowiiM^  us  to  be 
a  European  ship,  came  to  offer  his  service,  which 
indeed  we  were  veiy  glad  of,  and  took  him  on 
boaxd;  upon  which,  without  asking  us  whither 
we  would  go,  he  dismissed  the  boat  ha  came  in, 
and  sent  them  back. 

I  thought  it  was  now  so  much  in  our  choice, 
to  make  tjbe  old  man  cany  us  whither  we  would, 
that  I  began  to  talk  to  him  about  carrying  us  to 
the  Gulf  of  Kanquln,  which  is  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  coast  of  China :  the  old  man  said  he 
knew  the  Gulf  of  Kanquin  very  well ;  but  smil- 
ing, asked  us  what  we  would  do  there .' 

1  told  him  we  would  sell  our  cargo,  and  pur- 
ehase  China  wares,  calicoes,  law  silks,  tea, 
wrought  silks,  J^  and  so  would  return  by  the 
same  course  we  came.  He  told  us  our  best  port 
had  been  to  have  put  in  at  Macao,  where  we 
could  not  have  failed  of  a  market  for  our  opium, 
to  our  satis&iction,  and  might  for  our  money 
have  pu^hased  all  sorts  of  China  goods,  as  cheap 
as  we  could  at  Nanquin. 

Not  being  able  to  put  the  old  man  out  of  his 
talk,  of  which  he  was  very  opiniated  or  conceited, 
I  told  him  we  were  gentlemen,  as  well  as  mex^- 
chants,  and  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and  see  the 
great  city  of  Foking,  and  the  famous  court  of  the 
monarch  of  China.  'Why  tben,'  says  the  old 
man,  *vou  should  go  to  Ningpo,  where  by  the 
river  which  runs  into  the  sea  toere,  you  mav  go 
up  within  five  leagues  of  the  great  canal'  This 
canal  is  a  navigable  river,  which  eoes  through 
the  heart  of  all  that  vast  empire  of  China,  crosses 
all  the  rivers,  passes  some  considerable  hills  by 
the  help  of  slmces  and  gates,  and  goes  up  to  tfale 
city  of  raking,  being  in  leng^th  near  270  leagues. 

*  Well,'  saia  I,  *■  Seignior  Portugpiese,  but  that 
is  not  our  business  now :  the  great  question  is,  if 
you  can  carry  us  up  to  the  dty  of  Nanquin,  from 
whence  we  can  travel  to  Peking  afterwards?' 
Yes,  he  said,  he  could  do  so  very  well,  and  thai 
there  was  a  great  Dutch  ship  gone  up  Uiat  wav 
just  before.  This  gave  me  a  little  shock ;  a  Duttm 
ship  was  now  our  terror,  and  we  had  much  rather 
have  met  the  devil,  at  least,  if  he  had  not  come  in 
too  frightful  a  fi^^iue ;  and  we  depended  upon  it, 
that  a  i)utch  ship  would  be  our  destiruction,  for 
we  were  in  no  condition  to  fight  tiiem;  all  the 
ahips  they  trade  with  into  those  parts  being  of 
great  burden,  and  of  much  greater  force  than  we 
were. 

The  old  man  found  me  a  little  confused,  and 


under  some  concern,  when  he  named  a  Butoh 
ship,  and  said  to  me,  *  Sir,  you  need  be  under  no 
apprehenfiions  of  tlie  Dutdh,  I  suppose  tliey  are 
not  now  at  war  with  your  nation.*  ^  No,*  says  I, 
'ihatfs  true ;  but  I  kxu>w  not  wiiat  liberties  men 
may  take  when  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
law.*  *"  Why,*  says  he,  'you  ore  no  pirates,  wh.at 
need  you  fear  ?  They  will  not  meddle  with  peace- 
able loerchants  sure/ 

If  I  had  any  blood  in  my  body  that  did  not  fiy 
up  into  mr  face  at  that  word,  it  was  hindesed  by 
some  stop*  in  the  vessels,  appointed  by  uatare  to  | 
ciroulate  it;  for  it  put  me  into  the  greatest  dis- 
order and  oonf  umon  imaginable :  nor  "was  it  pos-  | 
siUe  for  me  to  conceal  it  so,  but  the  old  man  ' 
easily  perceived  it 

VBar,  says  he,  '  I  find  yon  are  in  some  disorder 
in  your  thoughts  at  my  talk,  pray  be  pleased  to 
go  which  way  you  thiuk  fit,  and  depend  upon  it, 
111  do  you  all  the  servioe  I  can.*  *  w  hy.  seignior,* 
said  I,  4t  is  true  I  am  a  little  unsettled  in  my 
resolution  at  this  time  whitl»r  to  go  in  particnlar ; 
and  I  am  something  more  so,  for  what  you  said 
about  pirates;  I  ho^  there  are  no  pirates  in  these 
seas;  wenre  but  in  an  ill  condition  to  meet  with 
tliem,  for  you  see  we  have  but  a  small  foieo,  and 
but  very  weakly  mannoil.* 

'  0  sir,*  says  he,  *  do  not  be  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  has  been  any  pirates  in  these 
seas  these  fifteen  years,  except  one  which  was 
seen,  as  I  hear,  in  the  Bay  of  Siam,  about  a  month 
since;  but  you  may  be  assured  she  is  gone  to  the 
southward;  nor  was  she  a  ship  of  any  great  loroe, 
or  fit  for  Uie  work ;  she  was  not  built  tor  a  privar 
teer,  but  was  run  away  with  by  a  reprobate  crow 
thai  were  on  board,  after  the  captain  and  aome  of 
his  men  had  been  murdraed  by  the  Malayans,  at, 
or  near  the  isbuid  of  Sumatra. 

*  What!'  said  I,  (seeming  to  know  nothing  of 
tlie  matter^  ^  did  they  murder  the  captain  ?  *  *  No,' 
said  he,  *  I  do  not  understand  that  they  murdsred 
him ;  bat  as  they  afterwards  ran  away  with  the 
sLip,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Malayans,  who  did 
murder  him,  and  perhaps  thcnr  procured  them  to 
do  it.'  *  Why  then,*  said  I,  *tney  deserve  deaAh  as 
much  as  if  they  had  done  it  themselves.*  '  Nay,* 
says  the  old  man,  *lhey  do  deserve  it,  and  they 
will  certainly  have  it,  if  they  light  upon  any 
English  or  l5utch  ship ;  for  they  have  all  agreed 
together,  that  if  they  meet  that  rogue,  they  will 
give  him  no  quarter. 

*•  But,'  said  I  to  hira,  *  you  say  the  pirate  is  |^ne 
out  of  those  seas.  How  can  they  meet  with  him  ?' 
*  Why,  that  is  true,*  says  he,  *they  do  say  so;  bat 
he  was,  as  I  tell  you,  m  the  Bay  of  Biam,  in  the 
river  Cambodia,  and  was  discovered  there  by 
some  Dutchmen  who  belonged  to  the  ship,  and 
who  wero  left  on  shoro  when  they  ran  away  with 
her:  andaome  English  and  Dutch  traders  being 
in  the  river,  they  wero  within  a  little  of  takiug 
him.  Nay,'  said  he,  ^if  the  foremost  boats  had 
been  well  seconded  by  the  rest,  they  had  oartainly 
taken  him ;  but  he  finding  only  two  boats  within 
roach  of  him,  tacked  about,  and  ib«d  at  these 
two,  and  disabled  them  boloro  the  other  came  up, 
and  tlien  standing  off  to  sea,  the  other  wero  not 
able  to  follow  him,  and  so  he  ^t  away.  But 
they  have  all  so  exact  a  description  of  l£e  ship, 
that  they  will  be  euro  to  know  mm;  and  wherover 
they  find  him  they  have  vowed  to  give  no  quarter, 
to  either  the  cantain  or  the  seamen,  but  to  hang 
them  all  up  at  the  yard-aim.' 

*"  What!  says  I,  *  will  they  emcnte  them  right 
or  wrong;  han(^  them  first,  and  judge  them  after- 
wards?*^ *0  sir,*  says  the  old  pilot,  *thero*s  no 
need  to  make  a  formal  business  of  it  with  such 
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rogoes  as  those,  let  them  tie  them  back  to  bsok, 
and  set  them  a  diving.  It  is  zio  mofo  than  they 
richly  daserve.' 

I  Imew  I  had  my  old  man  faat  aboerd,  and  that 
tie  oould  do  me  ao  harm,  so  that  I  tuzied  short 
«q»n  him;  *  Well  now,  seignior/  said  I,  'and  this 
is  the  Terr  resson  why  I  wotild  have  you  oany 
us  up  to  j^anqoln,  and  not  pat  baek  to  Macao, 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  covmtiy^  where  the 
Bnglish  or  Dutch  ships  oome ;  for  be  it  known  to 
you,  seignior,  those  captains  of  the  Englisih  and 
I>atiBh  ships,  are  a  porctil  of  rash,  proud,  inscdent 
fellows,  that  neither  know  what  belonspB  to  justice, 
nor  how  to  behave  themselves,  as  the  Jaws  of  Qoa 
and  nature  direct;  but  being  proud  of  their  offices, 
and  not  nnderstanding  their  power,  they  would 
act  the  murderers  to  punish  roobers;  would  tske 
upon  them  to  insult  men  falsely  accused,  and 
detennine  them  guilty  without  due  inqmry ;  and 
perhaps  I  may  live  to  coll  some  of  them  to  account 
tor  it,  when  they  may  be  taught  how  justice  is  to 
be  ezecnted,  and  that  no  man  ov^ht  to  be  treated 
as  a  criminal,  till  some  evidence  may  be  had  of 
the  crime,  and  that  he  is  the  man.* 

With  this  I  told  him,  that  this  vras  the  very 
ship  thajr  attacked,  and  gave  him  a  f nil  account 
•of  the  skirmish  we  had  with  their  boats,  and  how 
loolidhly  and  ooward-like  they  behaved.  I  told 
him  all  the  story  of  our  buying  the  ship^  and  bow 
the  Dutchmen  served  us.  I  told  him  the  reasons 
I  had  to  believe  that  this  story  of  killing  the 
msster  by  the  Mslaysas  was  not  true ;  as  also  ths 
running  away  with  the  ship:  but  that  it  was  all 
*  fiction  of  their  o#n,  to  suggest  that  the  men 
were  tamed  pirates;  and  they  ought  to  have  been 
sore  it  was  so,  before  they  had  ventared  to  attack 
us  hy  surprise,  and  oblige  ua  to  resist  them; 
adding  that  they  w(Aild  have  the  blood  of  those 
men,  whom  we  killed  there  in  our  just  defence, 
to  ansvirer  fox: 

The  old  man  was  amazed  at  this  relation,  and 
told  OS,  we  were  very  mach  in  the  right  to  go 
away  to  the 'north,  and  that  if  he  might  advise 
OS,  it  should  be  to  sell  the  ship  in  China,  which 
we  might  very  well  do,  and  buy  or  build  another 
in  the  coontry;  *sad,'  saul  he,  'though  you  will 
not  get  so  good  a  ship,  yet  you  may  get  one  able 
enough  to  carry  you  and  all  your  goods  back 
again  to  Bengal  or  anywhere  else.' 

I  told  him,  1  would  take  his  advice,  when  I 
«ama  to  any  port  where  I  conld  find  a  i^p  for 
my  turn,  or  get  any  customer  to  buy  this.  He 
replied^  I  should  meet  with  customen  enough  for 
the  ship  at  Naaqnin,  and  that  a  Chinese  junk 
would  serve  me  very  well  to  go  back  again ;  and 
that  he  would  procure  me  people  both  to  buy  one 
and  sell  ibB  other. 

'Well,  bat  seignior,* says  I,  'as  yoa  say  thsy 
know  this  ship  so  well,  I  may  perhaps,  if  I  follow 
vour  measures,  be  instrumental  to  oring  some 
honest  innocent  men  into  a  terrible  broil,  and  per^ 
haps  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  for  wherever 
they  find  the  ship,  they  will  prove  the  |^ailt  imon 
the  men,  by  proving  this  was  the  ship,  and  so 
innocent  men  may  jvobably  be  overpowered  and 
murdered.*  *  Why,*  savs  the  old  man, '  I  will  find 
out  a  way  to  prevent  that  also;  for  ss  I  know  all 
those  commanders  you  speak  of  very  well,  and 
shall  see  them  all  as  fliey  pass  by,  I  will  be  sure 
to  set.  them  to  rights  in  the  thing,  and  let  them 
know  that  they  had  been  so  much  in  the  wrong; 
that  though  the  people  who  were  on  board  at 
firrt  might  ran  away  with  the  ship,  yet  it  was 
pot  true  that  they  had  turned  pirates;  and  that 
in  particular,  these  were  not  the  men  that  first 
went  o£F  with  the  shiK  but  innocently  bought  her 
ior  their  trade;  and  I  am  persuaded  they  wHl  so 


far  believe  me,  as  dt  least  to  act  more  cautiouslv 
for  the  time  to  come.'  'Well,*  says  I,  *&nd  will 
yon  deliver  one  message  to  them  from  me  ? '  '  Y'es, 
I  will,*  says  he,  *if  you  will  give  it  under  your 
hand  in  writing,  that  I  may  be  able  to  prove, 
that  it  came  from  you,  and  not  out  of  my  own 
head.*  I  answered,  that  I  would  readily  give  it 
him  under  my  hand;  so  I  took  a  pen,  and  Ink, 
and  pi^r,  and  wrote  at  large  the  story  of  assault- 
ing me  with  the  long-boats,  &c.,  tlie  jpretended 
reason  of  it,  and  the  unjust  cruel  design  of  it; 
and  concluded  to  the  commanders,  that  they 
had  done  what  they  not  only  should  have  beien 
ashamed  of,  but  also,  that  if  ever  they  came  to 
England,  and  i  lived  to  see  them  tnero,  they 
should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  if  the  laws  of  my 
country  were  not  grown  out  of  use  before  I 
amved  there. 

My  old  pilot  read  this  over  and  over  again,  and 
askedmeseveral  times  if  I  would  stand  to  it?  I 
answered,  I  would  stand  to  it  as  long  as  I  had 
anything  left  in  the  worid,  being  sensible  that  I 
should  <me  time  or  other  find  an  opportunity  to 
put  It  home  to  them :  but  we  had  no  occasion 
ever  to  let  the  pilot  carry  this  letter ;  for  he  never 
went  back  again.  While  those  things  were  pass- 
ing between  us,  by  way  of  discourse,  we  went 
fcHTward  directly  for  Kanquin,  and  in  about  thix^ 
teen  days'  sail  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  south- 
west point  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Nanquin,  where, 
by  the  way,  I  came  by  accident  to  understand, 
that  two  Dutch  ships  were  gone  the  lonc^  before 
me,  and  that  I  should  certainly  fall  into  their 
hands.  I  consulted  my  partner  again  in  this 
exigency,  and  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  I  was, 
and  would  very  gladly  have  been  safe  on  shore 
almost  anywhere.  However,  I  was  not  In  such 
perplexity  neither;  but  1  asked  the  old  pilot,  if 
there  was  no  creek  or  harbour,  which  1  might 
put  into,  and  pursue  my  business  with  the  Chinese 
privately,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the  enemy  ? 
He  told  me,  if  I  would  sail  to  the  southward 
about  two  and  forty  leagues,  there  was  a  little 
port  called  Quinchang,  wnere  the  fathers  of  the 
mission  usually  landed  from  HacaOj  on  their 
progress  to  teach  the  Christian  relij^ion  to  the 
Ohineses,  and  whe»  no  European  ships  ever  put 
in;  and  if  I  thought  to  put  in  there,  I  might 
consider  what  farther  course  to  take  when  I  vnM 
ashore.  He  confessed,  he  said,  it  was  not  a  ^lace 
for  merchants,  except  that  at  some  ceilain  times 
they  had  a  kind  of^  a  fair  there,  when  the  mer- 
chsmts  from  Japan  came  over  thither  to  buy  the 
Chinese  merchandises. 

We  all  agreed  to  go  back  to  this  place;  the 
name  of  the  poil  as  he  called  it,  I  may  perhaps 
spell  wrong;  for  I  do  not  particularly  remember  it, 
lukving  lost  this,  together  with  the  names  of  many 
other  places,  set  down  in  a  litUe  pocket-book, 
which  was  K)oiled  by  the  water,  on  an  accident, 
which  I  shaU  relate  in  its  order ;  but  this  I  re- 
member, that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  merchants 
we  coRtesponded  with,  called  it  by  a  differing 
name  from  that  which  our  Portiu^iese  pilot  gave 
it,  and  pronounced  it,  as  above,  Quincliang. 

As  we  were  unanimous  in  our  resolutions  to  go 
to  this  place,  we  weighed  the  next  day,  having 
only  gone  twice  ashore,  where  we  were  to  get 
freui  water;  on  both  which  occasions,  the  people 
of  the  country  were  very  dvil  to  us,  and  brought 
us  abundance  of  things  to  sell  to  us ;  I  mean,  of 
provisions,  plants,  roots,  tea,  rice,  and  some  fowls ; 
bat  nothing  without  money.  ^ 

We  came  to  the  other  port,  (the  wind  being 
contrary)  not  till  five  days,  but  it  was  rery  much 
to  our  satisfaction ;  and  I  was  joyful,  and  I  may 
say,  thankful,  when  I  set  my  foot  sue  on  shore, 
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resolying,  and  my  partner  to<x,  that  if  it  was  pos- 
siblo  to  dispose  of  ourselves  and  effects  any  other 
vray,  though  not  every  way  to  our  satisfaction, 
we  would  never  set  one  foot  on  board  that  un- 
happy vessel  more ;  and  indeed  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  of  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  that 
ever  I  had  any  experience  of,  nothing  inakes 
mankind  so  completely  miserab^  as  that  of  being 
in  constant  fear.  Well  does  the  Scripture  say, 
*■  The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare;'  it  is  a  life  of 
death,  and  the  mind  is  so  entirely  suppressed  by 
it,  that  it  is  capable  of  no  relief ;  the  animal  spirits 
sink,  and  all  the  vigour  of  nature,  which  usually 
supports  men  under  other  afflictions,  and  is  pre- 
sent to  them  in  the  greatest  exigencies,  fails  them 
here. 

Nor  did  it  fail  of  its  usual  operations  upon  the 
fancy,  by  heightening  every  danger,  representing 
the  English  and  Dutch  cai^ins  to  be  men  incap- 
able of  hearing  reason,  or  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween honest  men  and  rogues ;  or  between  a  story 
calculated  for  our  own  turn,  made  out  of  nothing, 
on  purpose  to  deceive,  and  a  true  genuine  account 
of  OUT  whole  voyage,  progress,  and  design;  for 
we  might  many  ways  have  convinced  any  reason- 
able creature,  that  we  were  not  pirates ;  the  goods 
we  had  on  board,  the  course  we  steered,  our 
frankly  showiz^  ourselves,  and  entering  into  such 
and  such  ports ;  and  even  our  very  manner,  the 
force  we  had,  the  number  of  men,  the  few  arms, 
little  ammunition,  short  jprovisions;  all  these 
would  have  served  to  oonvmce  any  men,  that  we 
were  no  pirates ;  the  opium,  and  other  goods  we 
had  on  board,  would  make  it  appear,  the  ^ip  had 
been  at  Bengal  The  Dutchman,  who  it  was 
said,  had  the  names  of  all  the  men  that  were  in 
the  shii^  might  easily  see  that  we  were  a  mixture 
of  Engliah,  Portuguese,  and  Indians,  and  but  two 
Dutchmen  on  board.  These^  and  many  other 
pai*ticular  circumstances,  might  have  made  it 
evident  to  the  understanding  of  any  commander, 
whose  hands  we  might  fall  mto,  that  we  were  no 
pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind  useless  passion,  worked 
another  way,  and  threw  us  into  the  vapours ;  it 
bewildered  our  understandings,  and  set  the  ima- 
gination at  work,  to  form  a  thousand  terrible 
things,  that  perha]ps  might  never  happen.  Wo 
first  supposed,  as  mdeed  everybody  had  related 
to  us,  that  the  seamen  on  boai^  the  English  and 
Dutch  ships,  but  eq>ecially  the  Dutch,  were  so 
enraged  at  the  name  of  a  pirate,  and  especially  at 
our  beating  ofif  their  boats,  and  escaping,  that 
they  would  not  give  themselves  leave  to  inquire, 
whether  we  were  pirates  or  no;  but  would  execute 
us  off-hand,  as  we  call  it^  without  giving  us  any 
room  for  a  defence.  We  reflected  that  there  was 
really  so  much  apparent  evidence  before  them, 
that  they  would  scarce  inquire  after  any  more ; 
as  first,  that  the  ship  was  certainly  the  same,  and 
that  some  of  the  seamen  among  them  knew  her, 
and  had  been  on  board  her ;  and  secondly,  that 
when  we  had  intelligence  at  the  river  of  Cam- 
bodia, that  they  were  coming  down  to  examine 
us,  we  fought  their  boats  and  fied ;  so  that  we 
made  no  doubt  that  they  were  fully  satisfied  of 
our  being  pirates,  as  we  were  satisfied  of  the  con- 
trary; and  as  I  often  said,  I  know  not  but  I 
should  have  been  apt  to  have  taken  those  cir- 
cumstances for  evidence,  if  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  my  case  was  theirs,  and  have  made  no 
scruple  of  cutting  all  the  crew  to  pieces,  with- 
out believing,  or  perhaps  considering,  what  they 
m^ht  have  to  offer  in  their  defence. 

But  let  that  be  how  it  will,  these  were  our 
apprehensions;  and  both  my  partner  and  I  too 
scarce  slept  a  night,  without  di-caming  of  halters 


and  yard-arms,  that  is  to  say,  gibbets,  of  fighting, 
and  being  taken ;  of  killing,  and  being  lulled ; 
and  one  night  I  was  in  such  a  fury  in  my  dream, 
fancying  the  Dutchmen  had  boarded  us,  and  I 
was  knocking  one  of  their  seamen  down,  that  I 
strpdk  my  doubled  fist  against  the  ride  of  the 
caUn  I  lay  in,  with  such  a  force,  as  wounded  my 
hand  grievously,  broke  my  knuckles,  and  cut  and 
bnodaed  the  flesh ;  so  that  it  not  only  awaked  mo 
out  of  my  sleep,  but  1  was  once  afraid  I  should 
have  lost  two  of  my  fingers. 

Another  apprehension  I  had,  was  of  the  cruel 
usage  we  might  meet  with  from  them,  if  we  fell 
into  their  hands;  then  the  story  of  Amboyna 
came  into  my  head,  and  how  thei  Dutch  might 
perhaps  torture  us,  as  they  did  our  countrymen 
there ;  and  make  some  of  the  men,  by  extremity 
of  torture,  confess  those  crimes  they  never  were 
guilty  of;  own  themselves,  and  all  of  us  to  be 
pirates,  and  so  they  would  put  us  to  death,  with 
a  formal  appearance  of  justice;  and  that  they 
might  be  tempted  to  do  tins,  for  the  gain  of  our 
ship  and  cargo,  which  was  worth  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds,  put  all  together. 

These  Uiings  tormented  me  and  my  putner 
too,  night  and  day ;  nor  did  we  consider  that  the 
captains  of  ships  have  no  authority  to  act  thus ; 
and  if  we  had  surrendered  prisoners  to  them, 
they  could  not  answer  the  destroying  us,  or  tor- 
tunng  us,  but  would  be  accountable  for  it,  when 
they  came  to  their  own  country ;  this  I  say,  gave 
me  no  satisfaction ;  for  if  they  will  act  thus  with 
us,  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  us,  that  they 
would  be  called  to  an  account  for  it ;  or  if  we 
were  first  to  be  murdered,  what  satisfaction  would 
it  be  to  us  to  have  them  punished  when  they 
came  home  ? 

I  cannot  refrain  taking  notice  here,  what  re- 
flections I  now  had  upon  the  past  variety  of  my 
particular  circumstances ;  how  hard  I  thought  it 
was,  that  I  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  a  life 
of  continued  dif&culties,  and  was  at  last  oome  as 
it  were  to  the  port  or  haven,  which  all  men  drive 
at,  vias.  to  have  rest  and  plenty,  should  be  a  volun- 
teer in  new  sorrows,  by  my  own  unhappy  choice ; 
and  that  I,  who  escaped  so  many  dangers  in  my 
youth,  should  now  come  to  be  hanged  in  my  old 
age,  and  in  so  remote  a  place,  for  a  crime  I  was 
not  in  the  least  inclined  to,  much  less  really  guilty 
of ;  and  in  a  place  and  circumstance,  where  inno- 
cence was  not  like  to  be  any  protection  at  aU 
tome. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion 
would  come  in ;  and  I  would  be  considering,  that 
this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disposition  of  imme- 
diate Providence,  and  I  ought  to  look  upon  it, 
and  submit  to  it  as  such;  that  although  I  was 
innocent  as  to  men,  I  was  far  from  bein^  innocent 
as  to  my  Maker ;  and  I  ought  to  look  m  and  ex- 
amine, what  other  crimes  in  my  life  were  more 
obvious  to  me ;  and  for  which  Providence  might 
justly  inflict  this  punishment,  as  a  retribution; 
and  that  I  ought  to  submit  to  this,  just  as  I  would 
to  a  shipwreck,  if  it  had  pleased  Ood  to  have 
brought  such  a  disaster  upon  me.    - 

In  its  turn,  natural  courage  would  sometimes 
take  its  place ;  and  then  I  would  be  talking  my- 
self up  to  vigorous  resolutions,  that  1  would  not 
be  taken,  to  be  barbarously  used  by  a  parcel  of 
morcUess  wretehes,  in  cold  blood ;  that  it  wore 
much  better  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  who  were  men-«aters,  and  who,  I  was 
sure,  would  feast  upon  me,  when  they  had  taken 
me ;  thsA  by  those,  who  would  perhaps  glut  their 
rage  upon  me,  by  inhuman  tortures  and  bar- 
barities ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  I  always 
resolved  to  die  fighting  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  why 
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flhould  I  not  do  so,  seeing  it  was  much  more 
dreadfol  to  me  at  least,  to  think  of  fdlin^  into 
these  men's  hands,  than  ever  it  was  to  thmk  of 
being  eaten  by  men ;  for  the  savages,  give  them 
their  dne,  woud  not  eat  a  man  till  he  was  dead, 
and  killed  them  first,  as  we  do  a  bullock;  but 
that  these  men  had  many  arts  beyond  the  craelty 
of  death.  "Whenever  these  thoughts  prevailed,  I 
was  sure  to  put  myself  into  a  kind  of  fever,  with 
the  agitation  of  a  supposed  fight ;  my  blood  would 
boil,  and  my  eyes  sparkle,  as  if  I  wks  engaged ; 
and  I  always  resolved  that  I  would  take  no 
quarter  at  their  hands;  butL  even  at  last,  if  I 
could  resist  no  longer,  I  would  blow  up  the  ship, 
and  all  that  was  in  her,  and  leave  them  but  little 
booty  tQ  boast  of. 

By  how  much  the  greater  weight,  the  anxieties 
and  perplexities  of  these  thiugs  were  to  our 
thou^ts  while  we  were  at  sea,  by  so  much  the 
greater  was  our  satisfaction,  when  we  saw  our- 
selves on  shore;  and  my  partner  told  me  he 
dreamed,  that  he  had  a  very  heavy  load  upon 
his  back,  which  he  was  to  carry  up  a  hill,  and 
found  that  he  was  not  able  to  stana  loug  under 
it ;  but  that  the  Portuguese  pilot  came  and  took 
it  off  his  back,  and  the  hul*  disappeared,  the 
gpround  before  him  showing  all  smooth  and  plain; 
and  truly  it  was  so;  the^  were  all  like  men,  who 
had  a  load  taken  off  their  backs. 

For  my  part,  I  had  a  weight  taken  off  from  my 
heart,  that  it  was  not  able  any  longer  to  bear ; 
and  as  I  said  above,  we  resolved  to  go  no  more  to 
sea  in  that  ship.  When  we  came  on  shore,  the 
old  pilot,  who  was  now  our  friend,  got  us  a  lodg- 
ing and  a  warehouse  for  our  goods,  which  by  the 
way,  was  much  the  same ;  it  was  a  little  house 
or  hut,  with  a  large  house  adjoining  to  it,  all 
built  with  canes,  and  palisadoed  round  with 
lar^  canes,  to  keep  out  pilfering  thieves,  of 
which,  it  seems,  there  were  not  a  few  in  that 
country.  However,  the  magistrates  allowed  us 
also  a  little  guard,  and  we  had  a  sentinel  with  a 
kind  oMudberd,  or  half-pike,  who  stood  sentinel 
at  our  door;  to  whom  we  allowed  a  pint  of  rice, 
and  a  little  piece  of  money,  about  the  value  of 
threeiience  per  day,  so  that  our  goods  were  kept 
very  safe. 

The  iaSx  or  mart,  usually  kept  in  this  plao& 
had  been  over  some  time;  however  we  founa 
that  there  were  three  or  four  junks  in  the  river, 
and  two  Japannera  I  mean,  ships  from  Japan, 
with  goods  which  they  had  bought  in  China,  and 
were  not  gone  away,  having  Japanese  merchants 
onshore. 

The  first  thing  our  old  Portuguese  pilot  did  for 
us,  was  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  three  mis- 
sionary' Bomish  priests,  who  were  in  the  town, 
and  who  had  been  there  some  tima  converting 
the  people  to  Christianity ;  but  we  thought  tiiey 
made  but  poor  work  of  it,  and  made  them  but 
sorry  Christians  when  they  had  done.  However, 
that  was  none  of  our  business :  one  of  these  was 
a  Frenchman,  whom  they  called  Father  Simon ; 
he  was  a  jolly,  well-conditioned  man,  very  free 
in  his  oonversation,  not  seeming  so  serious  and 
grave  as  the  other  two  did;  one  of  whom  was  a 
Portuguese,  and  the  other  a  Genoese ;  but  FaUier 
Simon  was  courteous,  easy  in  his  manner,  and 
very  agreeable  company.  The  other  two  were 
mors  reserved,  seemed  rigid  and  austere,  and 
allied  seriously  to  the  work  they  came  about, 
VIS.  to  talk  with,  and  insinuate  tliemselves  among 
the  inhabitaats,  wherever  they  had  opportunity. 
We  often  ate  and  drank  with  those  men,  and 
thouffh  I  must  confess,  the  conversion,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity,  is  so  far 
from  the  true  conversion  required,  to   bring 


heathen  people  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  it  seems 
to  amount  to  little  more,  than  letting  them  know 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  say  some  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  her  Son,  in  a  tongpie  which 
they  understand  not,  and  to  cross  themselves  and 
the  like ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  these  re- 
ligious, whom  we  call  missionaries,  have  a  firm 
belief  that  these  people  shall  be  saved;  and  that 
they  are  the  instruments  of  it;  and  oil  this  ac- 
count, they  undergo  not  only  the  fatigue  of  the 
voyase,  and  the  hazards  of  living  in  such  places, 
but  oftentimes  death  itselt  with  the  most  violent 
tortures,  for  the  sake  of  this  work ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  want  of  charity  in  us,  whatever  opinion 
we  have  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  manner  of 
their  doing  it^  if  we  should  not  have  a  good 
opinion  of  their  zeal,  who  undertook  it  with  so 
many  hazards,  and  who  have  no  prospect  of  the 
least  tempond  advantage  to  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  my  story ;  this  French  priest, 
Father  Siraon,  was  appointed,  it  seems,  by  order 
of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  to  go  up  to  Peking, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  waited 
only  for  another  priest,  who  was  oi*dered  to  come 
to  him  from  Macao,  to  go  along  with  him;  and 
we  scarce  ever  met  together,  but  he  was  inviting 
me  to  go  that  journey,  telling  me,  how  he  would 
show  me  all  tne  glorious  things  of  that  mighty 
empire,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  greatest  dty  in 
the  world ;  a  dty,  said  he,  that  your  London  and 
our  Paris  put  together,  cannot  be  equal  to.  This 
was  the  city  of  Peking,  which  I  confess  is  very 
great,  and  infinitely  full  ofpeople;  but  as  I  looked 
on  those  things  with  different  eyes  from  other 
men,  so  I  shall  give  my  opinion  of  them  in  few 
words,  when  I  come  in  course  of  my  travels,  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  them. 

But,  first,  I  come  to  my  friar  or  missionary. 
Dining  with  him  one  day,  and  being  very  merry 
together,  I  showed  some  little  ind&ation  to  go 
with  him,  and  he  pressed  me  and  my  partner 
very  hard,  and  with  a  great  many  persuasions  to 
consent.   *  Why^  Father  Simon,'  says  my  partner, 

*  should  you  desire^  our  company  so  much  r  You 
know  we  are  heretics,  and  you  do  not  love  us, 
nor  cannot  keep  us  company  with  any  pleasure.' 
^  0,'  says  he,  *  you  may  perhaps  be  good  Catholics 
in  time ;  my  business  here  is  to  convert  heathens, 
and  who  Imows  but  I  may  convert  you  too? 

*  Very  well,  FaUier,'  said  I,  *  so  you  will  preach 
to  us  all  the  way.'  *  I  wont  be  troublesome  to 
you,'  says  he ;  '  our  religion  does  not  divest  us  of 
good  manners;  besides,'  says  he,  *  we  are  here 
uke  countrymen,  and  so  we  are,  compared  to  the 
place  we  are  in ;  and  if  yon  are  Huguenots,  and 
I  a  Catholic,  we  may  be  all  Christians  at  last ;  at 
least,'  said  he,  *  we  are  all  gentlemen,  and  we  may 
converse  so,  without  bein^  uneasy  to  one  another.' 
I  liked  that  part  of  his  discourse  verjr  -v^rell,  and 
it  began  to  put  me  ia  mind  of  my  priest,  that  I 
had  left  in  the  Brazils ;  but  this  Father  Simon 
did  not  come  up  to  his  character,  by  a  great  deal; 
for  though  Father  Simon  had  no  appearance  of  a 
criminal  levity  in  him  neither,  yet  he  had  not 
that  fund  of  Christian  zeaL  strict  piety,  and 
sincere  affection  to  religion,  that  my  other  good 
ecclesiastic  had,  of  whom  I  nave  said  so  muoL 

But  to  leave  him  a  little,  though  he  never  left 
us,  nor  solidting  us  to  go  with  him ;  but  we  had 
something  else  before  us  at  first;  ior  we  had  all 
this  while  our  ship,  and  our  merchandise  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  we  began  to  be  very  doubtful  what 
we  should  do,  for  we  were  now  in  a  place  of  very 
little  business ;  and  once  I  was  about  to  venture 
to  sail  for  the  river  of  Kilam,  and  the  dty  of  Kan- 
quin :  but  Providence  seemed  now  more  visibly, 
as  I  thought,  than  ever,  to  concern  itself  in  our 
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•flair;  and  I  vna  encouraged  from  this  very  time, 
to  thinlc,  I  should  ooa  way  or  other  get  out 
of  this  tangled  dicmnstanee,  and  be  brooght 
home  to  my  own  country  again,  tbcmriii  I  had 
not  tfas  least  view  of  the  manner;  and  when  I 
began  sometimes  to  think  of  it,  could  not  imagine 
by  what  method  it  was  to  be  done :  Providenca, 
I  say,  began  here  to  clear  np  otxr  way  a  little : 
and  the  first  thins  that  offered  was,  that  onr  old 
Portngnese  pilot  bronght  a  Japan  merchant  to  ns. 
who  began  to  inquire  what  goods  we  had;  and 
in  the  first  place,  he  bought  all  our  opium,  and 
gaye  us  a  Tery  g^d  price  for  it,  paying  us  in  gold 
by  weighty  some  in  small  pieces  of  their  own  coin, 
and  some  m  small  wedges,  of  about  ten  or  eleven 
ounces  each.  While  we  were  dealing  with  him 
for  our  opium,  it  came  into  my  head,  thai  he 
might  perhaps  deal  with  us  for  the  ship  too,  and 
I  ordered  the  interpreter  to  propose  it  to  him ;  he 
shrunk  up  his  dioulders  at  it,  when  it  was  first 
proposed  to  him ;  but  in  a  few  days  after,  he  came 
to  me  with  one  of  the  missionary  priests  for  his 
interpreter,  and  told  me,  he  had.  a  proposal  to 
make  to  me,  and  that  was  this:  he  had  bought  a 
great  quan^ty  of  goods  of  us,  when  he  had  no 
thoughts  (or  proposals  made  to  him)  of  buying 
tlie  ship;  and  that  therefore,  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  ship ;  but  if  I  would  let  the 
same  men  who  were  in  the  ship  navigate  her,  he 
would  hire  the  ship  to  go  to  Japan,  and  would 
send  them  from  thence  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
with  anoUier  loading,  which  he  would  }7ay  the 
freight  of,  before  they  went  from  Japan;  and 
that  at  their  return  he  would  buy  the  ship.  I 
began  to  listea  to  his  proposal,  and  so  ea^er  did 
my  head  still  run  upon  rambling,  that  I  could 
Dot  but  begin  to  entertain  a  notion  of  going  my- 
self with  him,  and  to  sail  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  away  to  the  South  Seas;  and  accordingly 
I  asked  the  Japanese  merchant,  if  he  would  not 
hire  us  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  discharge 
us  there;  he  said,  ^o,  he  could  not  do  that,  for 
then  he  could  not  have  the  return  of  his  cargo ; 
bat  he  would  discharge  us  in  Japan,  he  said,  at 
the  ship's  return.  Well,  still  I  was  for  taking 
him  at  Uiat  proposal,  and  going  myself ;  but  my 
partner,  wiser  uan  myself,  persuaded  me  from  it, 
represonting  the  dangers,  as  well  of  the  seas,  as 
of  the  Japanese,  who  are  a  false,  cruel,  and 
treacherous  people;  and  then  of  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  Philippines,  more  false,  more  cruel,  and 
more  treacherous  than  they. 

But  to  bring  this  lon^  turn  of  our  affairs  to  a 
conclusion ;  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do,  was  to 
consult  with  the  captain  of  the  shipL  and  with  his 
men,  and  know  if  they  were  wiuing  to  go  to 
Japan;  and  while  I  was  doing  this,  the  young 
raiui,  whom,  as  I  said,  my  nephew  had  left  with 
me  as  my  companion  for  my  travels,  came  to  me, 
and  told  me,  that  he  thought  that  voyage  promised 
very  fair,  and  tliat  there  was  a  great  prospect  of 
advantage,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  tmder- 
took  it;  but  that  if  I  would  not,  and  would  give 
him  leave^  he  would  go  as  a  merchant,  or  how  I 
pleased  to  order  him;  and  if  ever  he  came  to 
England,  and  I  was  there  and  alive,  he  would 
render  me  a  faithful  account  of  his  success,  which 
should  be  as  much  mine  as  I  pleased. 

I  was  really  loath  to  jpart  with  him,  but  con- 
sidering the  prospect  of  advantage^  which  was 
really  considerable,  and  that  he  was  a  young 
fellow,  as  likely  to  do  well  In  it,  as  any  I  knew, 
I  inclined  to  let  him  go;  but  first  I  told  him,  I 
would  consult  my  partaier,  and  g^ve  him  an 
answer  the  next  day.  My  partner  and  I  dis- 
coursed about  it,  and  my  partner  made  a  most 
generous  offer;  he  told  me,  *you  know  it  has 


been  an  unlucky  ship,  and  we  both  resolve  not  to 
go  to  sea  in  it  again ;  if  your  steward,'  so  he 
called  my  man,  '  will  venture  the  voyagn,  I  will 
leave  my  share  of  the  vessel  to  him,  and  let  him 
make  the  best  of  it;  and  if  we  live  to  meet  in 
England,  and  he  meets  with  success  abroad,  he 
shall  account  for  one  half  of  the  profits  of  the 
ship*s  freight  to  us,  the  other  shall  be  his  own.' 

If  my  partner,  who  was  no  way  concerned  wHh 
my  young  man,  made  him  such  an  offer,  I  eoald 
do  no  less  than  offer  him  the  same;  and  all  tiie 
ship's  eompany  being  willing  to  go  with  him,  we 
made  over  ban  the  ship  to  him  in  property,  and 
took  a  writing  from  him,  obliging  him  to  account 
for  the  other,  and  away  ho  went  to  Japan.  The 
Japan  merchant  proved  a  ver^  punctaal  honest 
man  to  him,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  got  him 
a  licence  to  come  on  shore,  which  the  Europeans 
in  general  have  not  lately  obtained ;  paid  him  his 
freight  very  punctually,  sent  him  to  the  Plnlip> 
pines,  loaded  with  Japan  and  China  wares,  and  a 
supercargo  of  their  own,  who,  trafficking  with 
the  Spaniards,  brought  back  European  goods 
again,  and  a  great  quantity  of  doves  and  other 
spices ;  and  there  he  was  not  only  paid  hb  freight 
very  well,  and  at  a  very  good  pnoe,  but  Imng  not 
williitff  to  seD  the  ship  then,  the  merehaat  for- 
nished  him  goods,  on  his  own  account;  tiiaifor 
some  money,  and  some  ^icos  of  his  own,  which 
he  brought  with  him,  he  went  back  to  the 
Manillas  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he  sold  his  cargo 
very  weU.  Here  having  got  a  good  acquaint- 
ance at  Manilla,  he  got  his  ship  made  a  free  ship; 
and  the  governor  of  Manilla  nired  him.  to  go  to 
Acapuloo,  in  America,  on  the  coast  ox  Modco, 
and  gave  him  a  licence  to  land  there,  and  to 
travel  to  Mexico,  and  to  pass  in  any  Spanish 
ship  to  Europe,  with  all  his  men. 

He  made  the  voyage  to  Aeapulcovery  happfly, 
and  there  he  sold  his  ship ;  and  having  there  also 
obtained  allowance  to  tiavel  by  land  to  Pcxto- 
Bello,  he  found  means  somehow  or  other,  to  get 
to  Jamaica,  with  all  his  treasure ;  and  abe^t  eight 
years  after,  came  to  England  exceeding  rich ;  of 
the  which,  I  shall  take  notice  in  its  place;  in  the 
meantime,  I  return  to  our  particular  affairsL 

Being  now  to  part  with  the  ship,  and  ship's 
company,  it  came  tefore  us  of  course,  to  consiaer 
what  recompense  we  should  give  to  the  two  men, 
that  they  gave  us  such  timely  notice  of  the  design 
against  us  in  the  river  of  Cambodia.  The  truth 
was,  that  they  had  done  us  a  considerable  servioe, 
and  deserved  well  at  our  hands ;  though  by  the 
way,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues  too;  for  as 
they  believed  the  story  of  our  being  pirates,  and 
that  we  had  really  run  away  with  the  ship,  they 
came  down  to  us,  not  only  to  betray  the  design 
that  was  formed  against  us,  but  to  go  to  sea  with 
us  as  pirates ;  and  one  of  them  eonfessed  after- 
wards, that  nothing  else  but  the  hopes  of  going 
a  ro^ng  brought  him  to  do  it  However,  the 
service  they  did  us  was  not  the  less ;  and  there- 
fore, as  I  had  promised  to  be  grateful  to  them,  I 
first  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them,  which 
they  said  was  due  to  uem  on  board  their  respec- 
tive ships ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Englishman  nine- 
teen months'  pay,  and  to  the  Dutchman  seven ; 
and  over  and  above  that,  I  ^ave  them,  each  of 
them,  a  small  sum  of  money  m  gold,  and  which 
contented  them  vei^  welL  Then  I  made  the 
Englishman  gunner  m  the  ship,  the  gunner  being 
now  made  second  mate  and  purser;  the  Duteh- 
man  I  made  boatswain;  so  tlMy  were  both  very 
well  pleased,  and  proved  very  servioeaMe,  being 
both  able  seamen,  and  very  stout  f ellowa 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  I  thought 
myself  banished,  and  remote  from  my  own  country 
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tX  Bengal,  where  I  had  many  ways  to  get  home 
for  my  money,  what  could  I  think  of  myself  now  ? 
WThan  I  was  gotten  about  »  thousand  leagues 
farther  off  from  home,  and  perfectly  destitute  of 
all  manner  of  prospect  of  return? 

All  we  had  for  it  waa  this,  that  in  about  four 
months*  timoj  there  was  to  be  another  fair  ai  the 
place  whciY)  we  were;  and  then  we  might  be 
iible  to  puischose  all  sorts  of  the  manufbbctures  of 
the  country,  and  ivithal,  might  possibly  find  some 
Chinese  junks  or  vessels  from  Tonquin,  that 
would  be  to  be  sold,  and  would  carry  us  and  our 
goods,  whither  we  pleased ;  this  I  liked  very  well, 
and  resolved  to  wait;  besides,  as  our  jpartlcular 
persons  were  not  obnoxious,  so  if  any  EngUsh  or 
Dutch  ships  came  thither,  perhaps  we  might  have 
on  opportuni^  to  load  oiir  goods,  and  get  passage 
to  some  other  place  in  India,  nearer  home. 

Upon  these  hopes  we  resolved  to  oontinuis  hens ; 
but  to  divert  ourselves,  we  took  two  or  three 
journeys  into  the  coimtry ;  first  we  went  ten 
days'  joamev  to  the  city  of  Nanquin,  a  elty  well 
worth  seeing  indeed:  they  say  it  has  a  million 
of  peoj^e  in  it ;  which  however  I  do  not  believe. 
It  is  regalarly  built,  the  streets  all  exacU  v  strai|fht, 
and  cross  one  another  in  direct  lines^  wnich  gives 
the  figure  of  it  great  advantage. 

But  when  I  come  to  compare  the  miserabb 
people  of  these  countries  with  ours,  their  fabrics, 
their  maimer  of  living^  their  ^^vernment,  their 
religion,  their  wealth,  and  their  gloiy,  (as  some 
call  it), I  must  confess,  I  do  not  so  mudi  as  think 
it  worth  naming,  or  worth  my  while  to  wiiite  of, 
or  any  that  shall  come  after  me  to  read. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  we  wonder  at  the 
grandeur,  the  riches,  the  pomp,  the  ceremonies, 
the  government,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce, 
and  the  conduct  of  these  people,  not  that  it  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  or  indeed  in  the  least  to  be  re- 
garded ;  but  becouscL  having  first  a  true  notion 
of  the  barbarity  of  tnoae  countries,  the  rudeness 
and  the  ignorance  that  prevails  there,  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  auy  such  things  so  far  off. 

Otherwise,  what  are  their  buildings  to  the 
palaces  and  royal  buildings  of  Europe  ?  What 
13  their  trade,  to  the  universal  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  France,  and  Spain?  What  are 
their  cities  to  ours,  for  wealth,  strength,  gaiety 
of  apparel,  rich  fuimiture,  and  infinite  variety  ? 
What  ai'o  their  ports,  supplied  with  a  few  junks 
and  barks,  to  our  navigation,  our  merchant  fleets, 
our  largo  and  powerful  navies?  Our  city  of 
London  has  more  trade  than  half  their  mighty 
empire.  One  English,  or  Dutch,  or  French  man- 
of-war  of  80  guns,  would  fight  and  destroy  all 
the  shipping  of  Chiiuk  But  the  greatness  of  their 
wealth,  their  trade,  the  power  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  strength  of  their  armies,  is  surprising 
to  usL  because,  as  I  have  said,  considering  them 
as  a  Darbarous  nation  of  pagans,  little  better  than 
savngus,  we  did  not  expect  such  things  among 
them  ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  advantage  wi^ 
which  all  their  greatness  and  power  is  repro- 
sonted  to  us ;  othenvise  it  is  in  itself  nothing  at 
all;  for  as  I  have  said  of  their  ships,  so  may  be 
said  of  their  armies  and  troops:  ail  the  forces 
of  their  empire,  though  they  were  to  bring  tw(7 
millions  of  men  into  the  field  together,  would  be 
able  to  do  nothing  but  ruin  the  countrjr,  and 
starve  themselves.  If  they  were  to  besie^  a 
strong  town  in  Flandens,  or  to  fight  a  disdphned 
army,  one  Hue  of  German  cuirassiers,  or  of  French 
cavalry,  might  overthrow  all  the  horse  of  China. 
A  million  ox -their  foot  could  not  stand  before  one 
embattled  bodv  of  our  infantry,  posted  so  aa  not 
to  be  surrounded,  though  they  were  to  bo  not  one 
to  twenty  in  number :  nay,  I  do  not  boast^  if  I 


say  that  80,000  Qermaa  or  English  foot,  and 
10,000  French  hovae,  would  fidrly  beat  all  the 
forces  of  China.    And  so  of  our  fortified  towns, 
and  of  the  art  of  our  engineers  in  asaaultSng  ana 
defending  towns.    There  is  not  a  fortified  town 
in  China)  could  hold  out  one  month  agaiinst  the 
batteries  and  attadcs  of  a  Euiopeaa  army;  and 
at  the  saino  time,  all  the  armies  of  China  could 
never  take  such  a  town  as  Dunkirk^  provided  it 
was  not  starved;  no,  not  in  ion  years'  siege. 
They  have  firearms,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  an^ 
ward,  clumsy,  and  uncertain  in  going  dS :  they 
have  powder,  but  it  is  of  no  strength :  they  have* 
neither  disdplina  in  the  field,  exercise  to  Idieir 
arms,  skill  to  attack,  or  temper  to  retreat ;  and 
therefore,  I  must  eonfess,  it  seemed  strange  to 
me,  when  I  came  home,  and  heard  our  people 
say  such  fine  things  of  tiie  power,  riches,  glory, 
maguiflimufle,  and  trade  of  the  Chinese;  because 
I  saw,  and  lamw  that  they  wsre  a  contemptible 
held  or  crowd  of  ignorant  sordid  slwres,  subjected 
to  «  government  qualified  only  to  rule  suteh  a 
people ;  and  in  a  word,  for  I  am  now  humdied 
quite  beside  my  design ;  I  say,  in  a  word,  were 
not  its  distance  inconceivably  great  £rom  Mus- 
covy, and  was  not  the  Muscovite  empire  almost 
as  rude,  impotent,  anil  ill  governed  a  crowd  of 
slaves  as  they,  the  Csar  of  Muscovv  might  with 
much  ease  drive  them  all  out  of  tneir  country, 
and  conquer  them  in  one  campaign :  and  had  the 
Czar,  who  I  since  hear  is  a  growing  prince,  and 
begins  to  appear  formidable  in  the  worid,  fallen 
this  way,  instead  of  attaeking  the  warlike  Swedes, 
in  which  attempt,  none  of  w  powers  of  Europe 
would  have  envied  or  iatermpted  him ;  bo  might 
by  this  time  have  been  emperor  of  China,  instead* 
of  being  beaten  by  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Narra, 
when  uie  latter  was  not  one  to  six  In  number. 
As  their  strength  and  their  grandeur,  so  their 
navigation,  commerce,  and  husbandry,  ase  very 
imjpwfect  and  impotent,  compared  to  the  same- 
thugs  in  fiuroi>e ;  also  in  their  knowledge,  tilieir 
learning,  and  their  skill  in  tlie  sciences.    They 
have  globes  ami  sphercs,  and  a  amateh  of  thie- 
knowlodge  of  the  mnthematies;  but  wfien  you 
come  to  inquire  into  their  knowledge,  how  short- 
sighted are  the  wisest  of  their  students  I  they 
know  nothing  of  Uio  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies-;  and  so  grossly  and  absurdly  ignorant, 
that  whan  the  sun  is  edipsed,  they  think  it  is  a 
peat  dragon  has  assaulted,  and  run  aw&y  with 
it,  and  they  fiall  a  dattering  with  all  the  drums 
and  kettles  in  the  country,  to  fright  tJie  monster 
away,  just  as  we  do  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees. 

As  this  18  the  only  ezcoi^n  of  this  kind  which 
I  have  made  in  all  tiie  account  I  have  g^ven  of 
my  travels,  so  I  shall  make  no  more  descriptions- 
c(f  countries  and  people,  it  is  none  of  my  business, 
or  any  part  of  my  design ;  but  giving  an  account 
of  my  own  adventures,  through  a  Itfe  of  inimit- 
alble  wanderings,  and  a  long  variety  of  chknges, 
which  perhaps  few  that  come  after  mo  will  have 
heard  the  like  of ;  I  shall  therefore  say  very  little- 
of  aU  the  mighty  placesi,  desert  countries,  and 
numerous  people  I  have  yet  to  pass  through, 
more  than  relates  to  my  own-  sto^,  and  which 
my  concern  among  them  will  make  necessary.  I 
was  now,  as  near  as  I  can  compute,  in  the  heart 
of  China,  about  tbe  latitude  of  thirty  degraeo- 
north  of  the  line,  for  we  were  lotumed  frpm 
Nsnquin :  I  had  indeed  »  mind  to  see  the  city 
of  Peking,  which  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  and 
Father  Simon  importmied  me  daily  to  do  it.  At 
length  his  time  of  going  away  being  set^  and  tho 
other  miasicmary,  wlio  was  to  go  with  him,  being 
arrived  from  Maeao^  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  resolve,  either  to  go,  or  not  to  go,  so  I 
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referred  him  to  my  partner,  and  left  it  wholly  to 
hiB  dioioe,  who  at  length  resolved  it  in  the  affir* 
mative,  and  we  preps^ed  for  our  jonmey.    We 
set  out  with  very  good  advantage,  as  to  finding 
the  way ;  for  we  got  leave  to  travel  in  the  retinue 
of  one  of  their  Mandarins,  a  kind  of  viceroy,  or 
principal  magistrate  in  the  province  where  tney 
reside,  and  who  take  gpreat  state  upon  them, 
traveling  with  great  attendance,  and  with  gpreat 
homage  from  the  people,  who   are   Bometmies 
greatly  impoverished  by  them,  because  all  the 
countries  they  pass  through  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish provisions  for  them  and  sU  their  attendance. 
That  which  I  particularly  observed,  as  to  our 
travelling  with  his  baggage,  was  this,  that  though 
we  received  sufficient  provisiona,  both  for  our- 
selves and  our  horses,  from  the  countiy,  as  be- 
longing to  the  Mandarin,  yet  we  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  everything  we  had,  after  the  market  price 
of  the  country,  and  the  Mandarines  stewaro,  or 
commissary  oil  the  provisions,  collected  it  duly 
from  us ;  so  that  our  travelling  in  the  retinue  of 
the  Mandarin,  though  it  was  a  very  great  kind- 
ness taus,  was  not  such  a  mighty  favour  in  him, 
but  was  a  great  advantage  to  mm,  considering 
there  were  above  thirty  other  people  travelled  in 
the  same  manner  besides  us,  under  the  protection 
of  his  retinue,  or  as  we  may  call  it.  under  his 
convoy.    This,  I  say,  waa  a  mat  aavanta^  to 
"Mm^  for  the  country  fumishea  all  the  providons 
for  nothing,  and  he  took  all  our  money  for  them. 
We  were  five  and  twenty  days  travelling  to 
Peking,  through  a  country  infinitely  populous, 
but  miserably  cultivated;  the  husbandry,  the 
economy,   and  the   way  of   living   miserable, 
though  uiey  boast  so  much  of  the  industry  of 
the  people ;  I  say,  miserable ;  and  so  it  ia  if  we 
who  understand  how  to  live,  ware  to  endure  it, 
or  to  compare  it  with  our  own;  but  not  so  to 
these  poor  wretches,  who  know  no  other.    The 
pride  <A  the  people  is  infinitely  great,  and  ex- 
ceeded bv  nothing,  but  their  poverty,  which 
adds  to  that  which  I  call  their  misery:  and  I 
must  needs  think  the  naked  savages  of  America 
live  much  more  happy,  because  as  they  have 
nothing,  so  they  desire  nothing;  whereas  these 
are  proud  and  insolent,  and  in  the  main,  are 
mere  beggars  and  drudgee.    Their  ostentation 
is  inexpressible,  and  is  chiefiy  showed  in  their 
clothes  and  buildings,  and  in  keeping  multitudes 
of  servants  or  daves,  and  which  is  to  the  last 
degree  ridiculous,  their  contempt  of  all  the  world 
but  themselves. 

I  must  oonfess,  I  travelled  more  pleasantiy 
afterwards  in  the  deserts  and  vast  wildemesses  of 
Grand  Tartary,  than  hero;  and  jet  the  roads 
here  are  weU  paved,  and  well  kept,  and  very 
convenient  for  travellere :  but  nothmg  waa  more 
awkward  to  me,  than  to  see  such  a  haughty,  im- 
perious, insolent  people  in  the  midst  of  the 
grossest  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  all  their 
famed  ingenuity  is  no  more.  And  my  blend 
Father  Simon  and  I,  used  to  be  !very  merry 
upon  these  occasions,  to  see  the  beg^rly  pride 
of  those  people.  For  example.  Conung  by  the 
house  of  a  country  gentleman,  as  Father  Simon 
called  him,  about  ten  leagues  oif  the  city  of 
Nanquin,  we  had  first  of  ail,  the  honour  to  ride 
with  the  master  of  the  house  about  two  miles. 
The  state  he  rode  in,  was  a  perieot  Don  Quixotism, 
being  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  poverty. 

The  habit  of  this  greasy  Don  was  very  proper 
for  a  scaramouch,  or  merry-andrew,  being  a 
dirty  calico,  with  all  the  tawdry  and  trap^g 
of  a  f  ooFs  coat,  such  as  hanging  sleeves,  tassels, 
and  cuts  and  sladies  almost  on  every  ade :  it 
covered  a  taffety  vest,  as  greasy  as  a  butcher, 


and  which  testified  that  his  honour  must  be  a 
most  exquisite  sloven. 

His  horse  was  but  a  poor,  lean,'  starved,  hob- 
bling creature,  such  as  in  England  mi^t  sell  for 
about  80  or  40  shillings;  and  he  had  two  slaves 
followed  him  on  foot  to  drive  the  poor  creature 
along.  He  had  a  whip  in  his  hauo,  and  be  be- 
laboured the  beast  as  last  about  the  head,  as  his 
slaves  did  about  the  tail ;  and  thus  he  rode  by 
us  with  about  ten  or  twelve  servants;  and  we 
were  told  he  was  going  from  the  city  to  his 
country  seat,  about  half  a  league  before  us.  We 
travelled  on  gently,  but  this  figure  of  a  gentle- 
man rode  away  before  us,  and  we  stopped  at  a 
village  about  an  hour  to  refresh  us.  When  we 
came  by  the  country  seat  of  this  jg^reat  man,  we 
saw  him  in  a  littie  place,  before  his  door,  eating 
his  repast.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  gpurden,  but  he 
was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  ariven  to  under- 
stand that  the  more  we  looked  on  him,  the  better 
he  would  b(y  pleased. 

He  sat  under  a  tree,  something  like  the  pal- 
metto tree,  which  effectually  shaded  him  over 
the  head,  and  on  the  south  side,  but  under  the 
tree  also,  was  placed  a  large  umbrella,  which 
made  that  part  look  well  enough.  He  sat  lolMng 
back  in  a  great  elbow-chair,  being  a  heavy  cor- 
pulent man,  and  his  meat  being  brought  him  by 
two  women  slaves :  he  had  two  more,  iiriiose  office^ 
I  think,  few  gentlemen  in  Europe  would  accept 
of  their  service  in,  viz.  one  fed  the  squire  with  a 
spoon,  and  the  other  held  the  dish  with  one 
hand,  and  scraped  off  what  he  let  fall  upon  his 
worsnip^s  beard  and  taffety  vest,  while  the  great 
fat  brute  thought  it  below  him  to  employ  his 
own  hands  in  any  of  those  familiar  offices,  which 
kings  and  monarchs  would  rather  do,  than  be 
troubled  with  the  clumsy  fingers  of  their  ser- 
vants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pains  men^s 
pride  puts  them  to;  and  how  troublesome  a 
naughty  temper,  thus  ill  managed,  must  be  to  a 
man  of  common  sense;  and  leaving  tiie  poor 
wretch  to  please  himself  with  our  looking  at 
him,  as  if  we  admired  his  pomp,  whereas  we 
really  pitied  and  contemned  him,  we  pursiied 
our  journey ;  only  Father  Simon  had  the  curi- 
osity to  stay  to  inform  himself  what  dainties  the 
eountry  justice  had  to  feed  on,  in  all  his  state, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  the  honour  to  taste  of, 
and  which  was,  I  think,  a  dose  that  an  English 
hound  would  scarce  liave  eaten,  if  it  had  been 
offered  him,  viz.  a  mess  of  boued  rice,  with  a 
great  piece  of  garlic  in  it,  and  a  littie  bag  filled 
with  gpreen  pepper,  and  another  plant  which 
they  have  there,  something  like  our  ginger,  but 
smelling  like  mudc,  and  tasting  like  mustard: 
all  this  was  put  toother,  and  a  smjall  lump  or  piece 
of  lean  mutton  boiled  in  it ;  and  this  was  his  wor- 
ship's repast,  four  or  five  servants'more  attending 
at  a  distance.  If  he  fed  them  meaner  than  he 
was  fed  himself,  the  spice  excepted,  tiiey  must 
&ro  very  coarsely  indeed. 

As  for  our  Mandarin,  with  whom  we  travelled, 
he  was  respected  like  a  king ;  surrounded  always 
with  his  gentlemen,  and  attended  in  all  his  ap- 
pearances with  sucn  pomp,  that  I  saw  littie  of 
nim  but  at  a  distance,  but  this  I  obs^'ved,  thai 
there  was  not  a  horse  in  his  retinue,  but  that  our 
carrier's  pack-horses  in  England  seemed  to  me 
to  look  much  better;  but  they  were  so  covered 
with  equipage,  manties,  trappings,  and  such 
like  trumpery,  that  you  cannot  see  whether  they 
are  fat  or  lean :  in  a  word,  we  could  see  scajroe 
anything  but  their  feet  and  their  heads. 

I  was  now  light-hearted,  and  all  my  trouble 
and  perplexity  that  I  have  given  an  account  of 
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befng^  over,  I  had  no  anxious  thoughts  about 
me,  which  made  this  journey  the  pleasanter  to 
me,  nor  had  I  any  ill  accident  attended  me,  only 
in  the  passing  or  fording  a  small  river,  my  horse 
fell,  and  mads  me  free  of  the  country,  as  tliey 
call  it)  that  is  to  say,  threw  me  in.  The  place 
was  not  deep,  but  it  wetted  me  all  over ;  I  men- 
tion it,  because  it  spoiled  my  pocket-book, 
wherein  I  had  set  down  the  names  of  several 
people  and  places  which  I  had  occasion  to 
remember,  and  which,  not  taking  due  care  of, 
the  leaves  rotted,  and  the  words  were  never 
after  to  be  read,  to  my  great  loss,  as  to  the 
names  of  some  places  I  touched  at  in  this 
voyage. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Peking ;  I  had  nobody 
with  me  but  the  youth,  whom  my  nephew,  the 
captain,  had  given  me  to  attend  me  as  a  servant 
and  who  proved  veiy  trusty  and  diligent;  and 
my  partner  had  nobody  with  him  but  one  servant, 
who  was  a  kinsman :  as  for  the  Portuguese  pilot, 
he  being  desirous  to  see  the  court,  we  gave  him 
his  passage,  that  is  to  say,  bore  his  charges  for 
his  company,  and  to  use  him  as  an  interpreter ; 
ior  he  understood  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  spoke  good  French,  and  a  little  English :  and 
indeed,  this  old  man  was  a  most  useful  miplement 
to  us  everywhere ;  for  we  had  not  been  above  a 
week  at  Peking,  when  he  came  laughing^  *  Ah, 
Seignior  Inglese,'  says  he,  *  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  willmake  your  heart  glad.*  *  My  heart 
glad,'  says  I,  *•  what  can  that  be  ?  I  don't  know 
anything  in  this  country  can  either  give  me  joy 
or  grief  to  any  great  degree.'  *  Yes,  yes,'  said  the 
old  man,  in  broken  English,  *  make  you  glad,  me 
sorrow;  $orry  he  would  have  said.  This  made 
me  more  inquisitive.  *Why,'  said  I,  *will  it 
make  von  sorry  ? '  *  Because,'  said  he,  *■  you  have 
brought  me  here  25  days' journey,  ana  wiU  leave 
me  to  go  back  alone,  and  which  way  shall  I  get 
to  my  port  afterwards  without  a  ship,  without  a 
horsey  without  mcum/'  so  he  called  money,  being 
his  broken  Latin,  of  which  he  had  abundance  to 
make  ns  merry  with. 

In  shortj  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  caravan 
of  Muscovite  and  Polish  merchants  in  the  city, 
and  thev  were  preparing  to  set  out  on  their  journey 
by  land  to  Muscovy  within  four  or  five  weeks, 
and  he  was  sure  we  would  take  the  opportunity 
to  Ko  with  them,  and  leave  him  bemnd  to  g^ 
bade  alone.    I  confess,  I  was  surprised  with  this 
news,  a  secret  joy  sioead  itself  over  mv  whole 
soul,  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  never  felt  before 
or  since,  and  I  had  no  power  for  a  good  while  to 
speak  a  word  to  the  old  man ;  but  at  last  I  turned 
to  him :  *  How  do  vou  know  this,'  said  I,  *  are 
you  sure  it  is  true  ?      ^  Yes,'  says  he,  *  I  met  this 
morning  in  the  street  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine^  an  Armenian,  or  one  you  call  a  Grecian, 
who  is  amon^  them ;  he  came  last  from  Astracan, 
and  was  desig^ning  to  go  to  Tonquin,  where  I 
formerly  knew  him,  but  has  altered  his  mind, 
and  is  now  resolved  to  go  with  the  caravan  to 
Moscow,  and  so  down  the  river  Wolga  to  Astra- 
can.'    *  Well,  seignior,'  says  I,  *  do  not  be  uneasy 
about  being  left  to  go  back  alone ;  if  this  be  a 
metSiod  for  my  return  to  England,  it  shall  be 
your  fault  if  you  go  back  to  Macao  at  alL'    We 
then  went  to  consulting  together  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  I  asked  mv  partner  what  he  thought  of 
Uie  pilot's  news,  and  whether  it  would  suit  with 
nis  aSiairs  ?    He  told  me  he  would  do  just  as  I 
would,  for  he  had  settled  all  his  affairs  so  well  at 
S^DgaJ,  and  left  his  effects  in  such  good  hands, 
^^  as  we  had  made  a  good  voyage  here,  if  he 
could  vest  it  in  China  silks,  wrought  and  raw, 
such  as  might  be  worth  the  carriage,  he  would 


be  content  to  go  to  England,  and  then  make  his 
vo^ge  back  to  Bengal  by  the  Company's  ships. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  wo  agreed,  that  if 
our  Portugal  pilot  would  go  with  us,  we  would 
bear  his  charges  to  Moscow  Or  to  England  if  ho 
pleased ;  nor  indeed  were  we  to  be  esteemed  over 
generous  in  that  part  neither,  if  we  had  not  re- 
warded him  farther  for  the  service  he  had  done 
us  was  really  worth  all  that,  and  more ;  for  he 
had  not  only  been  a  pilot  to  us  at  sea,  but  ho  had 
been  like  a  broker  for  us  on  shore :  and  his  pro- 
curing for  us  the  Japan  merchant  was  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  our  pocket:  so  we  con- 
sulted toother  about  it,  and  being  willing  to 
patify  him,  which  was  indeed  but  doing  him 
justice,  and  very  willing  also  to  have  him  with 
us  besides,  for  he  was  a  most  necessary  man  on 
all  occasions,  we  a^^reed  to  give  him  a  quantity 
of  coined  gold,  which,  as  I  compute  it,  came  to 
about  175  pounds  sterling  between  us,  and  to 
bear  all  his  charges,  both  zor  himself  and  horse, 
except  only  a  horse  to  carry  his  goods. 

Having  settled  this  between  ourselves,  we  called 
him  to  let  him  know  what  he  had  resolved;  I 
told  him,  he  had  complained  of  our  being  to  let 
him  go  back  alone,  and  I  was  now  to  tell  him  we 
were  resolved  he  should  not  go  back  at  all :  that 
as  we  had  resolved  to  go  to  Europe  with  the 
caravan,  we  resolved  also  he  should  go  with  us, 
and  that  we  called  him^  to  know  his  mind.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  it  was  a  long  journey, 
and  he  had  no  j)ecttne  to  carry  him  thith^  or  to 
subsist  himself  when  he  came  there.  We  told 
him,  we  believed  it  was  so.  and  therefore  we  had 
resolved  to  do  something  for  him,  that  should  let 
him  see  how  sensible  we  were  of  the  service  he 
had  done  ns,  and  also  how  agreeable  he  was  to 
us ;  and  then  I  told  him  what  we  had  resolved 
to  give  him  here,  which  he  might  lay  out  as  we 
would  do  our  own ;  and  that  as  for  his  chaiges, 
if  he  would  go  with  us,  we  would  set  him  safe 
ashore,  (life  and  casualties  excepted)  eitiier  in 
Muscovy  or  England,  which  he  would,  at  our 
own  charge,  except  only  the  carriage  of  his 
goods. 

He  received  the  proposal  like  a  man  transported, 
and  told  us  he  would  go  with  us  over  the  whole 
world ;  and  so,  in  short,  we  all  prepared  for  our 
journey.  However,  as  it  was  with  us,  so  it  was 
with  the  other  merchants,  they  had  many  things 
to  do,  and  instead  of  being  ready  in  five  weeks, 
it  was  four  months  and  some  odd  days,  before  all 
things  were  got  together. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Februaiy,  our  style, 
when  we  set  out  from  Peking ;  my  partner  and 
the  old  pilot  had  gone  express  back  to  the  port 
where  we  had  first  put  in,  to  dispose  of  some 
goods  which  we  had  left  there;  and  I  witti  a 
Chinese  merchant,  whom  I  had  some  knowled^ 
of  at  Nanquin,  and  who  came  to  Peking  on  his 
own  affairs,  went  to  Nanquin,  where  I  bought 
ninety  pieces  of  fine  damasks,  with  about  two 
hundrea  pieces  of  other  very  fine  silks,  of  several 
sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold,  and  had  all  these 
brought  to  Peking  against  my  partner's  return. 
Besides  this,  we  bought  a  very  large  quantity  of 
raw  silk,  and  some  other  goods,  our  cargo  amount- 
ing in  these  goods  only  to  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which,  together 
witii  tea,  and  some  fine  calicoe^  and  three  camels* 
loads  of  nutmegs  and  cloves,  loaded  ia  all  eighteen 
camels  for  bur  share,  besides  those  we  rode  upon ; 
which  with  two  or  tluree  spare  horses,  and  two 
horses  loaded  with  provisions,  made  us  in  short 
26  camels  and  horses  in  our  retinue. 

The  company  was  very  great,  and,  as  near  as 
I  can  remember,  made  between  three  and  four 
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hundred  horse,  uid  upw&rda  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  very  well  armed,  and  provided  for 
all  eventB :  lor  as  the  Eastern  caravans  are  sub- 
ject to  be  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  so  are  these  by 
the  Tartan ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  Araba^  nor  so  barbarous  when  they 
prevaiL 

The  company  consisted  of  people  of  several 
nations,  suoi  as  Muscovites  cnielly;  for  there 
were  above  siz^  of  them  who  were  merchants 
or  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  thoujgh  of  them,  some 
were  Liyoniansi  and  to  our  particular  satisfaction, 
five  of  them  were  Scots,  who  appeared  also  to  be 
men  of  great  experience  in  business,  and  men  of 
very  good  substance. 

when  we  had  travelled  one  day's  joiu-ney,  the 
guides^  who  were  five  in  number,  call^  all  the 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  that  is  to  say,  all  tho 
passengers,  except  the  servants,  to  a  great  council, 
as  they  called  it  At  this  council  every  one  de- 
posited a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  a  common 
stock,  for  the  neceoary  expense  of  buying  forage 
on  the  wayj  where  it  waa  not  otherwise  to  be  had, 
and  for  satisfying  the  guides,  |[ettlng  horses,  and 
the  like.  And  here  they  constituted  the  journey, 
as  they  call  it,  viz.  they  named  captains  and  om- 
ceiB,  to  draw  us  all  up,' and  give  the  word  of 
command  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  gave  every 
one  their  turn  of  command :  nor  was  this  forming 
us  into  order  auy  more  than  what  we  found  need- 
ful upon  the  way,  as  shall  be  observed  in  its 
place. 

The  road  all  on  this  side  of  the  country  is  very 
populous,  and  is  full  of  potters  and  earth-makers, 
that  is  to  say,  people  that  temper  the  earth,  for 
the  China-ware ;  and  as  I  was  coming  along,  our 
Portugal  pilot,  who  had  always  somethiug  or 
other  to  say  to  make  us  merry,  came  sneering  to 
me,  and  told  me,  he  would  show  me  the  greatest 
rarity  in  all  the  country,  and  that  I  should  have 
this  to  say  of  Ghiuaj  after  all  the  ill-humoured 
things  I  had  said  of  it,  that  I  had  seen  one  thing 
whioi  was  not  to  be  seen  in  all  the  world  beside. 
I  was  very  importunate  to  know  what  it  was. 
At  last  he  told  me  it  was  a  gentleman's  house 
built  931  with  China-wai«.  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  are 
not  the  materials  of  their  buildings  the  pix>duct 
of  their  own  country ;  and  so  is  all  China-ware ; 
is  it  not?'  *Ho,  no,  says  he,  *I  mean  it  is  a 
house  all  made  of  China-ware,  such  as  you  call 
it  in  Bngland ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  country, 

g^rcelain.'  *  ^^'  ^'>^7^  ^  *  ^^^^  ^  thing  may  be. 
ow  big  is  it  ?  Can  we  carry  it  in  a  box  upon 
a  camel  ?  If  we  can,  we  will  buy  iV  *  Upon  a 
camel!'  says  the  old  pilot,  holding  up  both  his 
hands,  *why  there  is  a  family  of  thirty  people 
in  it' 

X  was  then  curious  indeed  to  see  it,  and  when 
I  came  to  it,  it  was  nothing  but  this.  It  was  a 
timber  house,  or  a  house  built,  as  we  call  it  in 
England,  witn  laih  and  plaster,  but  all  this  plas- 
tering was  really  China-ware,  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  plastered  with  Ihe  earth  that  makes  China- 
ware. 

The  outside,  which  the  sun  shone  hot  upon, 
was  glazed,  and  looked  very  well,  periectly  white, 
and  painted  with  blue  figures,  as  tne  large  China- 
ware  in  England  is  painted,  and  hard,  as  if  it  had 
been  bumeid.  As  to  the  inside,  all  the  walls,  in- 
stead of  wainsoot^  were  lined  up  with  hardened 
and  painted  tiles,  like  the.Uttle  square  tiles  we 
call  galley-tiles  in  England,  all  made  of  the  finest 
China,  and  the  figures  exceeding  fine  indeed, 
with  extraordinary  variety  of  colours  mixed  with 
gold,  many  tiles  making  but  one  figure,  but  joined 
so  artificially,  the  mortar  being  made  of  the  same 
earth,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  see  where  the  tiles 


met  The  floora  of  the  rooms  were  of  the 
compoiltioiL  and  as  hard  as  the  earthen  floors  we 
have  in  use  in  several  parts  of  England,  especially 
LinoolnshircL  Nottinghamshire,  IjeiaestershirB, 
&C.,  80  hard  aa  a  stone,  and  smooth,  but  not 
burned  and  painted,  except  some  amaUer  rooms, 
like  closets,  which  were  all  aa  it  were  paved 
with  the  same  tile.  The  ceiling,  and  in  a  word, 
all  the  plastering  work  in  the  whole  hooae  were 
of  the  same  earth;  and  after  all,  the  roof  was 
covered  with  tiles  of  the  same,  but  of  a  dee^ 
shining  black. 

This  was  a  China  warehouse  indeed,  truly  and 
literally  to  be  called  so ;  and  had  I  not  been  upon 
the  journey,  I  could  have  stayed  some  days  to  see 
and  examine  the  particulars  of  it  They  told  me 
there  were  f  ountams  and  fish-ponds  in  the  garden, 
all  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  the  same, 
and  fine  statues  set  up  in  rows  on  the  walks, 
entirely  formed  of  the  porcelain  earUi,  and  burned 
whole. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  China,  so 
they  may  be  allowed  to  excel  in  it;  bat  I  am 
very  sure  they  excel  in  their  accounts  of  it ;  for 
they  told  me  such  incredible  things  of  their  pec- 
fonnanoe  in  crockery-ware,  for  such  it  is^  that  I 
care  not  to  relate,  as  knowing  it  could  not  be 
true.  They  told  me  in  particular,  of  one  work- 
man that  made  a  ship  with  all  its  tackle,  and 
masts  and  sails,  in  earthen-ware,  big  enough  to 
carry  fifty  men.  If  they  had  told  me  he  laundied 
it,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Japan  in  it,  I  migM 
have  said  something  to  it,  indeed;  bat  as  it  wu, 
I  knew  the  whole  of  the  story ;  which  was  in 
short,  asking  pardon  for  the  word,  that  the  fellow 
lied.    So  I  smiled,  and  said  nothing  to  it 

This  odd  sight  kept  me  two  hours  behind  tibe 
caravan,  for  which  the  leader  of  it  for  the  diy, 
fined  me  about  the  value  of  three  shillings,  and 
told  me,  if  it  had  been  three  days'  journey  with- 
out the  wall,  as  it  was  three  days'  within,  ne  must 
have  fined  me  four  times  as  much,  and  made  me 
ask  pardon  the  next  council  day.  So  I  promised 
to  be  more  orderly ;  for  indeed  I  found  aitarwards 
the  orders  made  for  keeping  all  together,  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  common  safety. 

In  two  days  more  we  passed  the  great  China 
wall,  made  for  a  fortification  against  &b  Tartars; 
and  a  very  ^;reat  work  it  is,  going  over  hills  and 
moimtains  in  a  needless  tra^k,  where  the  rocks 
are  impassable,  and  the  predpioes  such  as  nu 
enemy  could  possibly  enter,  or  indeed  climb  up, 
or  where,  if  they  did,  no  wall  could  hinder  thenu 
They  toll  us,  its  length  is  near  a  thousand  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  that  the  oountiy  is  five  hundred  in 
a  straight  measured  line,  which  the  wall  bounds, 
without  measuring  the  windings  and  turnings  it 
takes.  It  is  about  lour  fathomsnigh,  and  as  many 
thick  in  some  places. 

I  stood  still  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  without 
trespassing  our  orders,  for  so  long  the  caravan 
was  in  passing  the  gate ;  I  say,  I  stood  still  an 
hour,  to  look  at  it  on  every  side,  near  and  far  off; 
I  mean,  that  was  within  my  view.  And  the  guide 
of  our  caravan,  who  had  Men  extolling  it  for  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  mighty  eager  to  hear 
my  opinion  of  it  I  told  him  it  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  to  keep  off  tho  Tartars;  which  he 
happened  not  to  understand  as  I  meant  it,  and 


vou  mean  by  that?'  *  Why,  you  speak  what 
looks  white  this  way,  and  black  that  way;  gay 
one  way.  and  dull  another  way.  You  tell  him  it 
is  a  ffood  wall  to  keep  out  Tartars?  You  tell  me 
by  that,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  keep  out 
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Tartars,  or  it  will  keep  oat  none  bat  Tartars.  I 
understand  you.  Seizor  Ingleae,  I  onderstand 
yoa,*  says  he,  *  bat  Seignior  Chinese  onderstood 
you  his  own  way.' 

*■  Well,'  says  I,  *  seignior,  do  you  think  it  would 
stand  out  an  army  of  our  country  people,  with  a 
good  train  of  artillery;  or  our  engineers,  with  two 
eompanies  of  miners;  would  not  they  batter  it 
down  in  tan  days,  that  an  army  might  enter  in 
battalia^  or  blow  it  up  in  the  air,  foundation  and 
all,  that  there  should  De  no  sign  of  it  left  ? '  ^  Ah, 
ah,'  sa^  he,  ^  I  know  that'  The  Ohinese  wanted 
m^htily  to  know  what  I  said,  and  I  gave  him 
leave  to  tell  him  a  few  days  after,  for  he  was  then 
almost  out  of  their  country,  and  he  was  to  leave 
us  in  a  little  time  af terwara ;  but  when  he  knew 
what  I  said,  ho  was  dumb  all  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  we  heard  no  more  of  his  fine  story  of  the 
Chinese  power  and  greatness,  while  he  stayed. 

After  wo  had  passed  this  mighty  nothing 
called  a  wall,  something  like  the  Picts  wall,  and 
flo  famous  in  KorthumDeriand,  and  built  by  the 
•Rftma-niy^  WO  bogau  to  find  the  country  thinly  in- 
habited, and  the  people  rather  confined  to  live  in 
fortifled  towns  and  cities,  as  being  subject  to  the 
inroads  and  depredations  of  the  Tartars^  who 
rob  in  great  armie^  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
resisted  l^  the  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open 
country. 

And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing together  in  a  caravan  as  we  travelled ;  for  we 
saw  several  troops  of  Tartars  roving  about ;  but 
when  I  came  to  see  them  distinctly.  I  wondered 
more  that  the  Chinese  empire  could  oe  conquered 
by  such  contemptible  fellows ;  for  they  are  a  mere 
horde  or  crowd  of  wild  fellows,^  keeping  no  order, 
and  understanding  no  disdplinei  or  manner  of 
fight. 

Their  horses  are  poor  lean  starved  creatures, 
taught  nothingi  and  fit  for  nothing ;  and  this  we 
said,  the  first  day  we  saw  them,  wluch  was  after 
we  entered  the  wilder  part  of  tne  country.  Our 
leader  for  the  day.  gave  leave  for  about  sixteen 
of  us  to  flfo  a  huntmg,  as  they  call  it ;  and  what 
was  this  out  hunting  of  sheep :  however,  it  may 
be  called  hunting  too ;  for  the  creatures  are  the 
wildest  and  swiftest  of  foot  that  ever  I  saw  of 
their  kind;  only  they  will  not  run  a  great  way, 
and  you  are  sure  of  sport  when  you  oegin  the 
chase :  for  they  appear  generally  thirty  or  forty 
in  a  flock,  and  like  true  sheep,  always  keep  to- 
gether when  they  fly. 

In  pursuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game,  it  was  our 
hap  to  meet  with  about  forty  Tartars;  whether 
they  were  hunting  mutton  as  we  were,  or  whether 
they  looked  for  another  kind  of  prey,  X  know  not; 
but  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  one  of  them  blew  a 
kind  of  horn  very  loud,  but  with  a  barbarous 
sound,  that  I  had  never  neard  before,  and  by  the 
way,  never  care  to  hear  again :  we  all  supposed 
this  was  to  call  their  friends  about  them,  and  so 
it  was;  for  in  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  more  appeared,  at  about 
a  mile  distance ;  but  our  work  was  over  first,  as 
it  happened. 

One  of  the  Scots  merchants  of  Hoscow  hap- 
pened to  be  amongst  ua  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  horn,  he  told  us  in  snort,  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  charge  them  immediately  without 
loss  of  time ;  and  drawing  us  up  in  a  line,  he 
uked  if  we  wore  resolved?  We  told  him,  wo 
were  ready  to  follow  him ;  so  he  rode  directly  up 
to  them.  They  stood  gazing  at  us  like  a  mere 
crowdj  drawn  up  in  no  order,  nor  showing  the 
lace  of  any  order  at  all;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
vs  advance,  they  let  fly  their  arrows,  which  how- 
ever Tnissed  us  very  happily.    It  seems  they  mis- 


took not  their  aim.  but  their  distance ;  for  their 
arrows  all  feU  a  little  short  of  us,  but  with  so 
true  an  aim,  that  had  we  been  about  twenty  yards 
nearer,  we  must  have  had  several  men  wounded, 
if  not  killed. 

Immediately  we  halted ;  and  though  it  was  at 
a  great  distance,  we  fired,  and  sent  them  leaden 
buUets  for  wooden  arrows,  following  our  shot 
full  gallop,  to  fall  in  among  them  swcurd  in  hand, 
for  so  our  cold  Scot  that  led  us  directed.  He  was 
indeed  but  a  merchant,  but  he  behaved  with  that 
vigour  and  bravery  on  this  occasion,  and  yet,  with 
such  a  cool  courage  too,  that  I  never  saw  any  man 
in  action  fitter  for  command.  As  soon  as  we  came 
up  to  them,  we  fired  our  pistols  in  their  faces,  and 
then  drew ;  but  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion imaginable.  The  only  stand  any  of  them 
made,  was  on  our  right,  where  three  of  them 
stood,  and  "bj  signs  called  the  rest  to  come  back 
to  them,  having  a  kind  of  scimitar  in  their  hands, 
and  their  bows  hangpig  at  their  backs.  Our 
brave  commander,  without  asking  anybody  to 
follow  him,  gallofM  up  close  to  them,  and  with 
his  fusee  Imocks  one  of  them  off  his  horse,  killed 
the  second  with  his  pistol,  and  the  third  ran 
away;  and  thus  ended  our  fight:  but  we  had 
this  misfortune  attending  it^  viz.  that  all  our 
mutton  that  we  had  in  clukse  got  away.  We  had 
not  a  man  killed  or  hurt ;  but  as  for  the  Tartars, 
there  was  about  five  of  them  killed :  who  were 
wounded,  we  knew  not ;  but  this  we  knew^  that 
the  other  party  was  so  frighted  with  the  noise  of 
our  guns,  that  they  made  off,  and  never  made  any 
attempt  upon  us. 

We  were  all  this  while  in  the  Chinese  dominion, 
and  therefore  the  Tartars  were  not  so  bold  as 
afterwards ;  but  in  about  five  days  we  entored  a 
vast  ^reat  wild  desert,  which  held  us  three  days 
and  nights'  march;  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry 
our  water  with  us  in  great  leathern  bottles,  and 
to  encamp  all  night  just  as  I  have  heard  they  do 
in  the  desert  of  ^raoia. 

I  asked  whose  dominion  this  was  in,  and  they 
told  me,  this  was  a  kind  of  border,  that  might  be 
called  no  man^t  land;  being  a  part  of  the  Great 
Karakathie,  or  Grand  Tartary.  but  that  however 
it  was  all  reckoned  to  China ;  out  that  there  was 
no  care  taken  here,  to  preserve  it  from  the  in- 
roads of  thieves,  and  therefore  it  was  reckoned 
the  wont  desert  in  the  whole  world,  though  we 
were  to  go  over  some  much  larger. 

In  passing  this  wilderness,  which  I  confess  was 
at  the  first  very  frightful  to  me,  we  saw  two  or 
three  times  little  parties  of  the  Tartars,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  upon  their  own  affairs,  and  to  have 
no  design  upon  us ;  and  so  like  the  man  who  met 
the  devil,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  we  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them ;  we  let  them  go. 

Once,  however,  a  party  ol  them  came  so  near, 
as  to  stand  and  gaze  at  us ;  whether  it  was  to 
consider  what  they  should  do,  whether  attack  us 
or  not  attack  us,  that  we  knew  not ;  but  when 
we  were  passed  at  some  distance  by  them,  we 
made  a  rear-guard  of  forty  men,  and  stood  ready 
for  them,  letting  the  caravan  pass  half  a  mile,  or 
thereabouts,  before  us;  but  after  a  while  they 
marched  off,  only  we  found  they  saluted  us  with 
five  arrows  at  their  parting,  one  of  which  wounded 
a  horse  so,  that  |t  disabled  him ;  and  we  left  him 
the  next  day,  poor  creature,  in  ^eat  need  of  a 
good  farrier :  we  suppose  they  might  shoot  more 
aiTowa,  which  might  fiJl  short  of  us ;  but  we  s4w 
no  more  arrows  or  Tartars  that  time. 

We  travelled  near  a  month  after  this,  the  ways 
being  not  so  good  as  at  first,  though  still  in  the 
dominions  of  Uie  emperor  of  China,  but  lay  for 
the  most  part  in  villages ;  some  of  which  were 


fortified,  because  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars. 
When  we  came  to  one  of  these  towns,  (it  was 
about  two  days  and  a  half  journey  before  we 
were  to  come  to  the  city  Naum)  I  wanted  to  buy 
a  camel,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be  sold  aU 
the  way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also,  such 
as  they  are.  because  so  many  caraYans  coming 
that  way,  tney  are  often  wanted.  The  person 
that  I  spoke  to,  to  get  me  a  camel,  would  have 
gone  ana  fetched  it  for  me,  but  I,  like  a  fool,  must 
be  officious,  and  go  myself  along  with  him ;  the 
place  was  about  two  miles  out  of  the  village, 
where,  it  seems,  they  kept  the  camels  and  horses 
feeding  under  a  guard. 

I  walked  it  on  foot  with  my  old  pilot,  being 
very  desirous,  forsooth,  of  a  little  variety.  When 
we  came  to  the  place,  it  was  a  low  marshv  ground, 
walled  round  with  a  stone  waU,  piled  up  dry, 
without  mortar  or  earth  among  it,  like  a  park, 
with  a  little  guard  of  Chinese  soldiers  at  the  door. 
Having  bought  a  camel,  and  agreed  for  the  price, 
I  came  away,  and  the  Chineseman,  that  went  with 
me,  led  the  camel ;  when  on  a  sudden  came  up 
five  Tartars  on  horseback;  two  of  them  seized 
the  fellow,  and  took  the  camel  from  him,  while 
the  other  three  stepped  up  to  me,  and  my  old  pilots 
seeing  us,  as  it  were,  unarmed;  for  I  had  no 
weapon  about  me  but  my  sword,  which  could  but 
ill  defend  me  against  three  horsemen.  The  first 
that  came  up,  stopped  short  upon  my  drawing  my 
sword,  (for  tiiey  are  arrant  cowards);  but  a  second 
coming  upon  my  left^  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  head, 
which  I  never  felt  till  afterward,  and  wondered 
when  I  came  to  myself,  what  was  the  matter  with 
me,  and  where  I  was,  for  he  laid  me  fiat  on  the 
ground;  but  inv  never-failing  old  pilotj  the 
Portuguese  (so  Providence  unlocked  for  directs 
deliverances  from  dangers,  which  to  us  are  un- 
foreseen) had  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  which  I 
knew  nothing  of,  nor  the  Tartars;  neither  if 
they  had,  I  suppose  they  would  not  have  attacked 
uj :  but  cowards  are  always  boldest  when  there 
is  no  danger. 

The  old  man  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold  heart 
stepped  up  to  the  fellow  that  had  struck  me,  and 
laid  hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand,  and  pulling 
him  down  by  main  force  a  little  towards  him  with 
the  other,  shot  him  into  the  head,  and  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  He  then  immediately  stepped 
up  to  him  who  nad  stopped  us,  as  I  said,  and  oe- 
f ore  he  could  come  forward  again,  (for  it  was  all 
done  as  it  were  in  a  moment)  inaide  a  blow  at 
him  with  a  scimitar  which  he  always  wore ;  but 
missing  the  man.  cut  his  horse  into  tiie  side  of  his 
head,  cut  one  oi  his  ears  off  by  the  root,  and  a 
great  slice  down  the  side  of  his  face.  The  poor 
beast  enraged  with  the  wound,  was  no  more  to 
be  governed  by  his  lider,  though  the  fellow  sat 
well  enough  too ;  but  away  he  flew,  and  carried 
him  quite  out  of  the  pilot's  reach,  and  at  somp 
distance  rising  upon  ms  hind  legs,  threw  down 
the  Tartar,  and  fell  upon  him. 

In  this  interval,  the  poor  Chinese  came  in,  who 
had  lost  the  camel,  but  he  had  no  weapon ;  how- 
ever, seeing  the  Tartar  down,  and  his  horse  fallen 
upon  him.  away  he  runs  to  him,  and  seizinp^  upon 
an  ugly  ill-favoured  weapon  he  had  by  his  side, 
Fometmng  like  a  pole-axe,  but  not  a  pole-axe 
neither,  he  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  made  shift 
to  knock  his  Tartarian  brains  out  with  it.  But 
mv  old  man  had  the  third  Tartar  to  deal  with 
still,  and  seeing  he  did  not  fiy,  as  he  expected, 
nor  come  on  to  fight  him,  as  he  apprehended,  but 
stand  stock  stilL  the  old  man  stood  stiU  too,  and 
falls  to  work  with  his  tackle  to  diarge  his  pistol 
again :  but  as  soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol, 
wnether  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  same,  or  another, 


I  know  not,  but  away  he  scoured,  and  left  my 
pilot,  my  chunpion  I  called  him  afterward,  a 
complete  victorv. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake,  for  I  th0Ujg:ht 
when  first  I  began  to  wake,  that  I  had  been  in  a 
sweet  sleep;  but  as  I  said  above,  I  wondered 
where  I  was,  how  I  came  upon  the  ground,  and 
what  was  the  matter.  In  a  word,  a  few  momenta 
after,  as  sense  returned,  I  felt  pain,  though  I  did 
not  know  where ;  I  chipped  my  hand  to  my  head, 
and  took  it  away  bloody;  then  I  felt  my  head 
ache,  and  f^en  in  another  moment,  memory  re- 
turned, and  everything  was  present  to  me  again. 

I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and  got 
hold  of  my  sword,  but  no  enemies  in  view.  I 
found  a  Tartar  lie  dead,  and  his  horse  standing 
very  quietly  by  him ;  and  looking  farther,  I  saw 
mv  champion  and  deliverer,  who  nad  been  to  see 
what  the  Chinese  had  done,  coming  back  with  his 
hanger  in  Ids  hand.  The  old  man  seeing  me  on 
m^  feet,  came  running  to  me,  and  embraced  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid  before  that 
I  had  been  kUled,  and  seeing  me  bloody,  would 
see  how  I  was  hurt;  but  it  was  not  much,  only 
what  we  call  a  broken  head ;  neither  did  I  after- 
wards find  any  great  inconvenience  from  the 
blow,  other  than  the  place  which  was  hurt,  and 
was  well  again  in  two  or  three  days. 

We  made  no  great  gain  however  by  this  vic- 
tory, for  we  lost  a  camel,  and  gained  a  horse ;  but 
that  which  was  remarkable,  when  we  came  back 
to  the  village^  the  man  demanded  to  be  paid  for 
the  cameL  I  disputed  it,  and  it  was  brought  to* 
a  hearing  before  the  Chinese  judge  of  the  idaoe; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  in  English,  we  went  betore  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace :  give  him  his  due,  he  acted 
with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  impartiality; 
and  having  heiurd  both  sides,  he  gravdy  asked 
the  Chinese  man,  that  went  with  me  to  buy  the 
camel,  whose  servant  he  was  ?  *  I  am  no  servant,** 
says  he,  *  but  went  with  the  stranger.*  *  At  whose 
request?*  says  the  justice.  *At  the  stranger's 
request,*  says  he.  ^  Why  then,*  says  the  justice, 
*you  were  the  stran^r*s  servant  for  the  time,  and 
the  camel  being  deuvered  to  his  servant,  it  was 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  must  pay  for  iU* 

I  confess  the  thing  was  dear,  that  I  had  not 
a  word  to  say;  but  admiring  to  see  such  just 
reasoning  upon  the  consequence,  and  so  accurate 
stating  the  case,  I  paid  willingly  for  the  camel,  and 
sent  for  another ;  but  you  may  observe,  I  sent  for 
it,  I  did  not  go  and  fetch  it  myself  any  more;  I 
had  enough  oi  that 

The  ci^  of  Naum  is  a  frontier  of  the  Chinese- 
empire  ;  they  call  it  fortified,  and  so  it  is,  as  forti- 
fications go  there;  for  this  I  will  venture  to 
afiirm,  that  all  the  Tartars  in  Karathie,  which  I 
believe,  are  some  millions,  oould  not  batter  down 
the  walls  with  their  bows  and  arrows:  but  to< 
call  it  strong,  if  it  were  attacked  with  cannon, 
would  be  to  make  those  who  understand  it^  laugh 
at  you. 

We  wanted,  as  I  have  said,  above  two  days* 
journey  of  this  dty,  when  messengers  were  sent 
express  to  every  part  of  the  road,  to  tell  all 
travellers  and  caravans,  to  halt  till  they  had  a 
guard  sent  for  them ;  for  that  an  unusual  body  of 
Tartars,  making  ten  thousand  in  all,  had  appetu:ed 
in  the  way,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  city. 

This  was  very  bad  news  to  travellers;  how- 
ever, it  was  carefuUy  done  of  the  govemar,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  hear  we  should  have  a 
guard.  Accor£n^ly,  two  days  after,  we  had 
two  hundred  soldiers  sent  us  from  a  garrison  of 
the  Chinese^  on  our  left,  and  three  hundred  mora 
from  the  city  of  Naum,  and  with  these  we  ad- 
vanced boldly.    The  three  hundred  soldiers  from 
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Nftam  marohed  in  our  front,  the  two  hundred  in 
our  rear,  and  our  men  on  each  side  of  our  camels 
with  our  baggage^  and  the  whole  caravan  in  the 
centre.  In  tibis  order,  and  well  prepared  for 
battle^  we  thought  ourselves  a  match  for  the 
whole  ten  thousand  Mogul  Tartars,  if  they  had 
appeared ;  but  the  next  day^  when  they  did  ap- 
pear, it  was  quite  another  thmg. 

It  was  eany  in  the  morning,  when  marching 
from  a  little  well-situated  town  called  Ghangu, 
we  had  a  river  to  pass,  where  we  were  obliged  to 
ferry;  and  had  the  Tartars  had  any  intelligence, 
then  had  been  the  time  to  have  attacked  us,  when 
the  caravan  being  over,  the  rear-guard  was  be- 
hind; but  they  did  not  appear. 

About  three  hours  after,  when  we  were  entered 
upon  a  desert  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
over,  behold,  by  a  cloud  of  dust  they  raised,  we 
saw  an  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  they  were  at 
band  indeed,  for  they  came  <m  upon  the  spur. 

The  Chinese,  our  guard  on  the  front,  who  had 
talked  so  bi^  the  day  before,  began  to  stafl;ger, 
and  the  soldiers  frequently  looked  behind  them, 
which  is  a  certain  sign  in  a  soldier,  that  he  is 
just  ready  to  run  away.  My  old  pilot  was  of  my 
mind,  and  being  near  me,  he  called  out,  *■  Seignior 
Ingl»96,*  says  he,  *  those  fellows  must  be  encour- 
aged, or  they  wiU  ruin  us  all ;  for  if  the  Tartars 
come  on,  they  will  never  stand  it.'  *I  am  of  your 
mind,*  said  I,  *  but  what  course  must  be  done  ?' 
*Done !'  says  he,  ^let  fifty  of  our  men  advance, 
and  flank  tiiem  on  each  wing,  and  encoura^ 
them,  and  they  will  fight  like  brave  fellows  m 
brave  company;  but  without,  they  will  every 
man  turn  his  back.*  Immediately  I  rode  up  to 
our  leader,  and  told  him,  who  was  exactly  of  our 
mind;  and  aooordinely,  fifty  of  us  marched  to 
the  right  wing,  and  mty  to  the  left,  and  the  rest 
made  a  line  of  reserve ;  and  so  we  marched,  leav- 
ing tiie  last  two  hundred  men  to  make  a  body  by 
themselves,  and  to  guard  the  camels ;  only  that 
if  need  were,  they  should  send  a  hundred  men  to 
assist  the  last  fifty. 

In  a  word,  the  Tartars  came  on,  and  an  in- 
numocable  company  they  were;  how  many  we 
could  not  tell,  but  ten  thousand  we  thought  was 
^e  least  A  party  of  them  came  on  first,  and 
viewed  our  posture,  traversing  the  ground  in  the 
front  ci  our  line ;  and  as  we  found  them  within 
gun-shot,  our  leader  ordered  the  two  wings  to 
advance  swiftly,  and  gave  them  a  salvo  on  each 
wing  with  their  shot,  which  was  done ;  but  they 
went  off,  and  I  suppose  back  to  give  an  account 
of  the  reception  thev  were  like  to  meet  with :  and 
indeed  that  salute  clogged  their  stomach,  for  they 
immediately  halted,  stood  awhile  to  consider  of  it, 
and  wheeling  off  to  the  left,  they  gave  over  the 
design,  and  said  no  more  to  us  for  that  time ; 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  our  circumstanceR, 
which  were  but  very  indifferent  for  a  battle  with 
such  a  number. 

Two  days  after  this,  we  came  to  the  citvNaun, 
or  Naum ;  we  thanked  the  governor  for  his  care 
for  us,  and  collected  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
crowns,  or  thereabouts,  which  we  gave  to  the 
soldiers  sent  to  guard  us ;  and  here  we  rested  one 
day.  This  is  a  garrison  indeed,  and  there  were 
nine  hundred  soldiers  kept  here ;  but  the  reason 
of  it  was,  that  formerly  ^e  Muscovite  frontiers 
lay  nearer  to  them  than  they  do  now,  the  Mus- 
covites having  abandoned  that  part  of  the  couutiy 
(which  lies  from  this  city  west,  for  about  two 
hundred  miles^  as  desolate  and  unfit  for  use ;  and 
more  especially,  beiug  so  very  remote,  and  so 
difficult  to  send  troops  thither  for  its  defence; 
for  we  had  yet  above  two  thousand  miles  to 
Muscovy,  properly  so  called. 


After  this,  we  passed  several  ^reat  rivers,  and 
two  dreadful  deserts,  one  of  which  we  were  16 
days  passing  over,  and  which,  as  I  said,  was  to 
be  called  no  faaaCi  (and;  and,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
we  came  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Muscovite  domi- 
nions :  I  think  the  first  city  or  town,  or  fortress, 
whatever  it  might  be  called  that  belonged  to  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  called  Argun,  being  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Aigun. 

I  could  not  but  discover  an  infinite  satisfaction, 
that  I  was  soon  arrived  in,  as  I  called  it,  a  Chris- 
tian country,  or  at  least  in  a  country  governed  by 
Christians ;  for  though  the  Muscovites  do,  in  my 
opinion,  but  just  deserve  the  name  of  Christians, 
^et  such  they  pretend  to  be,  and  are  very  devout 
m  their  way.  It  would  certainlv  occur  to  any 
man  who  travels  the  world  as  I  have  done,  and 
who  had  any  power  of  reflection ;  I  say.  it  would 
occur  to  him,  to  reflect  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be 
brought  into  the  world,  where  the  name  of  Gk>d, 
and  of  a  Redeemer  is  known,  worshipped  and 
adored ;  and  not  where  the  people,  given  up  bv 
Heaven  to  strong  delusions,  worship  the  devil, 
and  prostrate  themselves  to  stocks  and  stones, 
worship  monsters,  elements,  horrible  shaped 
animals,  and  statues,  or  images  of  monsters ;  not 
a  town  or  city  we  passed  throngh,  but  had  their 
pagods,  Uieir  idolfl^  and  their  temples,  and  igno- 
rant people  worshipping,  even  the  works  of  tnefr 
own  hands. 

Now  we  came  where  at  least  a  face  of  the 
Christian  worship  appeared,  where  the  knee  was 
bowed  to  Jesus ;  and  whether  ignorantly  or  not, 
yet  the  Christian  religion  was  owned,  and  ihe 
name  of  the  true  God  was  called  upon,  and 
adored ;  and  it  made  the  very  recesses  of  my  soul 
rejoice  to  see  it  I  saluted  the  brave  Scots  mer- 
chant I  mentioned  above,  with  my  first  acknow- 
ledgment of  this ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  I 
said  to  him,  *  Blessed  be  God,  we  ara  once  again 
come  amongst  Christians.*  He  sn^ed,  and  an- 
swered, *Do  not  rejoice  too  soon,  oountrymAu; 
these  Muscovites  are  but  an  odd  sort  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  but  for  the  name  of  it,  you  may  see 
very  little  of  the  substance^  for  some  months 
farther  of  our  journey.* 

*Well,*  says  I,  'but  stiU  it  is  better  than 
paganism,  and  worshipping  of  devils.*  *Why, 
riftell  yon,'  says  he.  *  except  the  Bussian  soldiers 
in  garrisons,  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  upon  the  road,  all  the  rest  of  this  country, 
for  above  %  thousand  miles  farther,  is  inhabited 
by  the  worst,  and  most  igpiorant  of  pagans ; '  and 
so  indeed  wa  found  it 

We  were  now  launched  into  the  greatest  piece 
of  solid  earth,  if  I  understand  anything  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  earth ;  we  had  at  least  twelve  thousand 
miles  to  the  sea,  eastward;  we  had  at  least  two 
thousand  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  west- 
ward ;  and  above  three  thousand  miles,  if  we  left 
that  sea,  and  went  on  west  to  the  British  and 
French  channels:  we  had  full  five  thousand 
miles  to  the  Indian  or  Persian  Sea,  south ;  and 
about  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Frozen  Sea, 
north :  nay,  if  some  people  may  be  believed,  thei-e 
might  be  no  sea,  north-east,  till  we  come  round 
the  pole,  and  consequently  into  the  north-west, 
and  80  had  a  continent  of  land  into  America,  the 
Lord  knows  where;  though  I  could  give  some 
reasons,  why  I  believe  that  to  be  a  mimce. 

As  we  entered  into  the  Muscovite  dominions,  a 
good  while  before  we  came  to  any  considerable 
towns,  we  had  nothing  to  observe  there  but  this ; 
first,  that  all  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  east,  as 
I  understood  by  the  charts,  which  some  in  our 
caravan  had  with  them;  it  was  plain,  all  those 
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rirers  nn  into  the  great  riTer  Tamour,  or 
Gamour ;  this  rfYor,  by  the  natural  course  of  it, 
must  run  into  the  East  Sea,  or  Chinese  Ooean. 
The  stoiT  they  tell  us,  that  the  mouth  of  this 
riier  is  choked  up  "with  bulrushes,  of  a  monstrous 
growth,  viz.  three  feet  about,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  I 
believe  nothing  of;  but  as  its  navigation  is  o!  no 
use,  because  there  is  no  trade  that  waj^,  the 
Tartars  to  whom  it  alone  belongs,  dealmg  in 
nothing  but  cattle ;  so  nobody  that  ever  I  heard 
of,  has  been  curious  enough,  either  to  go  down 
to  the  mouth  of  it  in  boats,  or  come  up  mmi  the 
mouth  of  it  in  ships ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  this 
river  running  due  east,  in  the  latitude  of  about  50 
degrees,  carries  a  vast  concourse  of  rivers  along 
with  it,  and  finds  an  ocean  to  empty  itself  in  thsrt 
latitude.    So  we  are  sure  of  sea  tnere. 

Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  river,  there 
are  several  considerable  rivers,  whose  streams  run 
as  due  north  as  the  Yamour  runs  east ;  and  these 
are  all  found  to  Join  their  waters  with  the  great 
river  Tartarus,  named  so  from  the  northermost 
nations  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who  the  Chinese 
say,  were  the  first  Tartars  in  the  world;  and 
who,  as  our  geographers  allege,  are  the  Gog  and 
MajKog  mentioned  in  sacred  story. 

^ese  rivers  running  all  northward,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  rivers  I  am  yet  to  speak  of,  make  it 
evident,  that  the  Northern  Ooean  bounds  tiie  land 
also  on  that  side ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  rational 
in  the  least  to  think,  that  the  land  can  extend 
itself  to  join  with  America  on  that  side,  or 
that  there  is  not  a  communication  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Eastern  Ooean ;  but  of  this  I 
shall  say  no  more ;  it  was  my  observation  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  I  take  notice  of  it  in  this 
place.  We  now  advanced  from  the  river  Argima 
oy  easy  and  moderate  journeys,  and  were  very 
visibly  obliged  to  the  care  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
has  taken  to  have  cities  and  tovms  built  in  as 
many  places  as  are  possible  to  place  them,  where 
his  soldiers  keep  garrison  something  like  the 
stationary  soldiers  placed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
remotest  countries  of  their  empire,  some  of  'which 
I  had  read  particulariy  were  placed  in  Britain  for 
the  security  of  commerce,  and  for  the  lodging 
travellers ;  and  thus  it  was  here ;  for  wherever 
we  came,  though  at  these  towns  and  stations 
the  garrisons  and  governors  were  Russians,  and 
professed  Christians,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  mere  pagans  sacrificing  to  idols, 
and  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  all 
the  host  of  heaven ;  and  not  only  so,  but  were  of 
all  the  heathens  and  pagans  that  ever  I  met  with, 
the  most  barbarous,  except  only  that  they  did  not 
eat  inan*s  flesh,  as  our  sayages  of  America  did. 

Some  instances  of  this  we  met  with  in  the 
country  between  Argima,  where  we  enter  the 
Muscovite  dominions,  and  a  city  of  Tartars  and 
Russians  together,  called  Nertzinskoi,  in  which 
is  a  continued  desert  or  forest,  which  cost  us  20 
days  to  travel  over  it  In  a  village  near  the  last 
of  those  places  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see 
their  vrav  of  living,  which  is  most  brutish  and 
insufferable;  they  had  I  suppose  a  great  sacrifice 
that  day,  for  there  stood  out^  upon  an  old  stump 
of  a  tree,  an  idol  made  of  wood,  frightful  as  the 
devil,  at  least  as  anything  we  can  tiiink  of  to 
represent  the  devil,  can  be  made ;  it  had  a  head 
certainly  not  so  much  as  resembling  any  creature 
that  the  world  ever  saw;  ears  as  big  as  goats' 
horns,  and  as  high;  eyes  as  big  as  a  crown 
piece;  a  nose  like  a  crooked  ram^-hom,  and  a 
mouth  extended  four-cornered  like  that  of  a  lion, 
with  horrible  teeth,  hooked  like  a  parrot's  under- 
bill ;   it  was  dressed  up  in  the  filthiest  manner 


that  you  could  suppose;  its  upper  garment 
of  slieep-skins,  witL  the  wool  outward,  a  great 
Tartar  bonnet  on  the  head,  with  two  horns  erow- 
ing  through  it ;  it  was  about  eight  feet  high,  yet 
had  no  feet  or  legs,  or  any  other  proportioa  of 
parts. 

This  scarecrow  was  set  up  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  village,  and  when  I  came  near  to  it,  there  were 

16  or  17  creatures,  whether  men  or  womCT|  I 
could  not  tell,  for  they  made  no  distinction 
by  their  habits,  either  of  body  or  head.  These 
lay  all  flat  on  the  ground,  round  this  formidaUe 
block  of  shapeless  wood:  I  saw  no  motion  among 
them  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  all  logs  of 
wood  like  the  idol,  and  at  first,  really  thought  they 
had  been  so;  but  when  I  came  a  little  nearer, 
they  started  up  upon  their  feet^  and  raised  a 
howling  cry,  as  if  it  had  been  so  man^  deep- 
mouthed  hounds,  and  walked  away  as  if  they 
were  di^leased  at  our  disturbing  them.  A  little 
way  off  from  the  idol,  and  at  the  door  of  that 
tent  or  hut,  made  all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow- 
skins  dried,  stood  three  butchers ;  I  thought  they 
were  such ;  when  I  came  nearer  to  them,  I  found 
they  had  long  knives  in  their  hands,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  tent  appeared  three  sneep  killed, 
and  one  young  bullock  or  steer.  These,  it  seema^ 
were  sacrifices  to  that  senseless  log  of  an  idol,  and 
these  three  men,  priests  belonging  to  it;  and  the 

17  prostrated  wretches,  were  tke  people  who 
brought  the  offering,  and  were  making  their 
prayers  to  that  stock. 

X  confess  I  was  more  moved  at  their  stuj^ty 
and  brutish  worship  of  a  hobgoblin,  than  ever  I 
was  at  anything  in  my  life;  to  see  God*8  most 
glorious  and  best  creature,  to  whom  He  had 
granted  so  manv  advantages,  even  by  erealian. 
above  the  rest  of  the  works  ot  his  hands,  vested 
with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  that  soul  adomsd 
with  faculties  and  capacities  adapted  both  to 
honour  his  Maker,  and  be  honoured  oy  Him,  sunk 
and  degenerated  to  a  degree  so  moro  than  stupid, 
as  to  prostrate  itself  to  a  frightful  nothing,  a  mars 
imaginary  object  dressed  up  by  thems^vas,  and 
made  terrible  to  themselves  by  their  own  con- 
trivance; adorned  only  with  clouts  and  rags; 
and  that  this  should  be  the  effect  of  mere  igno- 
rance, wrought  up  into  hellish  devotion  by  the 
devil  himself;  who  envying  (to  his  Maker)  the 
homage  and  adoration  of  his  creatures,  had 
deluded  them  into  such  gross,  surfeiting,  sordid, 
and  brutish  things  as  one  would  think  should 
shock  nature  itseu. 

But  what  sig^nified  all  the  astonishment  and 
reflection  of  thoughts ;  thus  it  was,  and  I  saw  it 
before  my  eyes,  and  there  was  no  room  to  wonder 
at  it,  or  think  it  impossible ;  all  mv  admiration 
turned  to  rage,  and  I  rode  up  to  tJie  image,  or 
monster,  call  it  what  you  will,  and  with  my 
sword  cut  the  bonnet  that  was  on  its  head  in  two 
in  the  middle ;  so  that  it  hung  down  by  one  of 
the  horns ;  and  one  of  our  men  that  vras  with  me 
took  hold  of  the  shoep-skin  that  covered  it,  and 
pulled  at  it,  when  behold  a  most  hldeons  outcry 
and  howling  ran  through  the  village,  and  two  or 
three  hundx^  people  came  about  my  ears,  so  that 
I  was  glad  to  scour  for  it,  for  we  saw  some  had 
bows  and  arrows;  but  I  resolved  from  that  mo- 
ment to  visit  them  again. 

Our  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  tha  town, 
which  was  about  four  miles  off,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  horses  which  they  wanted,  several  of 
the  horses  having  been  lamed  and  faded  with  the 
badness  of  the  way,  and  long  march  over  the  last 
desert ;  so  we  had  some  leisure  here  to  put  my 
design  in  execution :  I  communicated  my  pro- 
ject to  tiie  Scots  merchant  of  Moscow,  of  wnose 
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oooni^  I  bftd  mifflcient  testimony,  as  above.  1 
told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  with  what  indigna- 
tion I  had  since  thought  that  hpman  nature  conld 
be  so  degenerate ;  I  told  him,  I  was  resolved  if  I 
conld  get  but  four  or  five  men  well  aimed  to  go 
with  me,  to  so  and  destroy  that  vile,  abominable 
idoL  and  let  tnem  see  that  it  had  no  power  to  help 
itself,  and  consequently  could  not  tie  an  object  of 
worship,  or  to  be  prayed  to,  much  less  help  them 
that  oif erod  sacrinces  to  it 

He  laughed  at  me ;  says  he,  *  Your  zeal  may  be 
good,  bat  what  do  you  propose  to  yourself  by  it  ? ' 
'Proi)08e,'  said  I,  ^to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
God,  which  is  insulted  by  this  devil-worship.* 
^  But  how  will  it  vindicate  the  honour  of  Goo,* 
said  he,  *  while  the  people  will  not  be  able  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  it,  unless  you  could 
speak  to  them  and  tell  them  so  ?  And  then  they 
will  fight  you,  and  beat  you  too,  Til  assure  you, 
for  they  are  desperate  fellows,  aud  that  especially 
in  defence  of  their  idolatry.'  *■  Can  we  not,'  said 
I,  *  do  it  in  the  night  and  then  leave  them  the 
reasons  and  causes  m  writing  in  their  own 
language?*  *  Writing!*  said  he,  *why  there  is 
not  a  man  in  five  nations  of  them  that  Know  any- 
thing of  a  letter,  or  how  to  read  a  word  in  any 
language,  or  in  their  own.*  *  Wretched  ignorant  r 
said  I  to  him ;  *however  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
do  it ;  perhaps  nature  may  draw  inferences  from 
it  to  them,  to  let  them  see  how  brutish  tiiey  are, 
to  worship  such  horrid  things.*  *  Look  you,  sir,* 
said  he,  *  if  vour  zeal  prompts  you  to  it  so  warmly. 

Jrou  must  ao  it ;  but  in  tne  next  place  I  would 
lave  you  consider,  these  wild  nations  of  people 
are  subjected  by  force  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's 
dominions,  and  if  you  do  this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
they  will  come  by  thousands  to  the  governor  of 
NertzinskoL  and  complain  and  demand  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  it  he  cannot  give  them  satisfaction,  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  they  revolt ;  and  will  occasion  a 
new  war  with  all  the  Tartars  in  the  country.' 

This,  I  confess^  pot  new  thoughts  into  my 
head  for  a  while ;  but  I  harped  upon  the  same 
string  still,  and  all  that  day  I  was  uneasy  to  put 
my  project  in  execution.  Towards  the  evening  the 
Bcots  merchant  met  me  by  accident  in  our  walk 
about  the  town,  and  desired  to  speak  with  me ; 
*■  I  believe'  said  he,  *  I  have  put  you  off  of  your 
good  design:  I  have  been  a  little  concerned 
about  it  since,  for  I  abhor  the  idol  and  the 
idolatry  as  much  as  you  can  do.'  *■  Truly,*  says 
I,  *you  have  put  it  off  a  little  as  to  the  execution 
of  it,  but  you  nave  not  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  do  it  still  before  I  quit  this 
place,  though  I  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  them 
tor  satisfaction.'  *  No,  no,'  says  he,  ^  God  forbid 
they  should  deliver  you  up  to  such  a  crew  of 
monsters;  thev  shall  not  do  that  neither,  that 
would  be  murdering  you  indeed.'  *  Why,  says 
1,  *  how  would  they  use  me  ? '  *  Use  you !  *  says 
ho,  *  111  tell  you  how  they  served  a  poor  Russian, 
who  affronted  them  in  their  worship  just  as  you 
did,  and  who  they  took  prisoner;  alter  they  had 
lamed  him  with  an  arrow,  that  he  oould  not  run 
away,  they  took  him  and  stripped  him  stark- 
nokeo,  and  set  him  upon  the  top  of  the  idol 
monster,  and  stood  all  round  him,  and  shot  as 
many  airows  into  him  as  would  stick  over  his 
whole  body,  and  then  they  burnt  him  and  all  the 
arrows  sticldng  in  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.' 
'And  was  this  the  same  idol?*  'Tes,'  said 
be,  'the  Yer;r  same.'  'WeU,'  says  L  '111  tall 
you  a  story  ;^  so  I  related  the  story  of  our  men 
at  Madagascar,  and  how  they  burnt  and  sacked 
the  village  there,  and  killed  man,  woman,  and 
child,  for  their  murdering  one  of  our  men,  just 
us  it  k  related  before ;  and  when  I  had  done,  I 


added,  that  I  thought  we  ought  to  do  so  to  this 
village. 

He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  story ;  but 
when  I  talked  of  doing  so  to  Uiat  village,  says 
he,  *You  mistake  very  much,  it  was  not  this 
village,  it  was  almost  a  hundred  miles  from  this 
place,  but  it  was  the  same  idol,  for  they  carry 
him  about  In  procession  all  over  the  country.* 
*  Well,  then,'  says  L  *■  then  that  idol  ought  to  be 
punished  for  it,  and  it  shall,'  says  I,  'if  I  live 
this  night  out* 

In  a  word,  finding  me  resolute,  he  liked  the 
design,  and  told  me  I  should  not  go  idonei  but 
he  would  go  with  me,  and  bring  a  stout  fellow, 
one  of  his  coun^ymen,  to  go  also  with  us ;  '  and 
one^'  says  he,  '  as  famous  for  his  zeal  as  you  can 
desire  any  one  to  bcL  against  such  devilish  things 
as  these.'  In  a  word,  he  brought  me  his  oomra£, 
a  Scotsman,  whom  he  called  Captain  Bichardson. 
and  I  gave  him  a  full  account  of  what  I  had 
seen ;  and  in  a  word,  of  what  I  intended ;  and 
he  told  me  readfly,  he  would  go  with  me,  if  it 
cost  him  his  life;  so  we  agreed  to  go  only  we 
three.  I  had  indeed  proposed  it  to  my  partner, 
but  he  declined  it ;  he  said,  he  was  ready  to  assist 
me  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  all  occasions  for  my 
defence ;  but  this  was  an  adventure  quite  out  of 
his  way;  so,  I  say,  we  resolved  upon  our  work 
only  us  three  and  my  man-servant,  and  to  put  it 
in  exeention  tliat  ni^ht  about  midnight,  with  all 
the  secrecy  imaginable. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  were 
willing  to  delay  it  till  the  next  night,  because 
the  caravan  being  to  set  forward  in  the  morning, 
we  supposed  the  governor  could  not  pretend  to 
give  them  any  satisfaction  upon  us  when  we 
were  out  of  his  power.  The  Scots  merchant,  as 
steady  in  his  resolution  for  the  enterprise,  as 
bold  m  executing,  brought  me  a  Tartar's  robe  or 
gown  of  the  sheep-skins,  and  a  bonnet,  with  a 
bow  and  arrows,  and  had  provided  the  same  for 
himself  and  his  countryman,  that  the  people^  if 
they  saw  us,  should  not  be  able  to  determine 
who  we  were. 

All  the  first  night  we  spent  in  mixing  up  some 
combustible  matter  with  aqua  vite,  gunpowder, 
and  such  other  materials  as  we  could  ^t ;  and 
having  a  good  quantitv  of  tar  in  a  kttie  pot, 
about  an  hour  after  night  we  set  out  upon  our 
expedition. 

'  we  came  to  the  place  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  found  that  the  people  had  not  the 
least  jealousy  of  danger  attending  their  idol. 
The  night  was  cloudy,  yet  the  moon  gave  us 
light  enough  to  see  that  the  idol  stood  iust  in 
the  same  posture  and  place  that  it  did  Wore. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  all  at  their  rest,  only, 
that  m  tne  great  hut,  or  tent,  as  we  called  it, 
where  we  saw  the  three  priests,  whom  we  mis- 
took for  butchoTB,  we  saw  a  light,  and  going  up 
close  to  tho  door,  we  heard  people  talking,  as  ff 
there  were  five  or  six  of  them.  We  concluded 
therefore,  that  if  we  set  the  wildfire  to  the  idol, 
these  men  would  come  out  immediately,  and 
run  up  to  the  place  to  rescue  it  from  the  de- 
struction that  we  intended  for  it,  and  what  to  do 
with  them  we  knew  not  Once  we  thought  of 
carrying  it  away,  and  setting  fire  to  it  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  wh^  we  came  to  handle  it,  we  found 
it  too  bull^  for  our  carriage,  so  we  were  at  a  loss 
again.  The  second  Scotsman  was  for  setting  fire 
to  the  tent  or  hut,  and  knoddne  the  creatures 
that  were  there  on  the  head  when  they  came 
out ;  but  I  could  not  join  with  that ;  I  was 
against  killing  them,  if  it  was  poesible  to  be 
avoided.  '  Well  then,'  said  the  Scots  merchant, 
'  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do,  we  will  try  to 
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take  them  prisoners,  tie  their  hands  behind  them, 
and  make  them  stand  and  see  their  idol  destroyed. 

As  it  hs^pened,  we  had  twine  or  packthread 
enough  about  US|  which  was  nsed  to  tie  our  fire- 
works toge^er  with;  so  we  resolved  to  attack 
the  people  first,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  we 
could.  The  first  thin^  we  did,  we  knocked  at 
the  door,  which  issued  just  as  we  desired  it ;  for 
one  of  their  idol  priests  came  to  the  door :  we  im- 
mediately seized  upon  him,  stopped  his  mouth, 
and  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  led  him  to 
the  idol,  where  we  gagged  him,  that  he  might 
not  mase  a  noise;  ued  his  feet  also  together, 
and  left  him  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  us  then  waited  at  the  door,  expecting 
that  another  would  come  out  to  see  what  the 
matter  was ;  but  we  waited  so  long  till  the  third 
nmn  came  lM.ck  to  us ;  and  then  nobody  coming 
out,  we  knocked  again  gently,  and  immediately 
out  came  two  more,  and  we  served  them  just  in 
the  same  manner,  but  were  obliged  to  go  all 
with  them,  and  It^  them  down  by  the  idol  some 
distance  from  one  another:  when  going  back, 
we  found  two  more  were  come  out  to  the  door, 
and  a  third  stood  behind  them  within  the  door: 
we  seized  the  two,  and  immediately  tied  them, 
when  the  third  stepping  back,  and  crying  out, 
my  Scots  merchant  went  in  after  him,  and  taking 
out  a  composition  we  had  made,  that  would  only 
smoke  and  stink,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  threw  it 
in  among  them.  By  that  time  the  other  Scots- 
man and  mv  man  taking  charge  of  the  two  men 
who  were  already  bound,  and  tied  together  also 
by  the  aim,  led  them  away  to  the  idol,  and  left 
them  there,  to  see  if  their  idol  would  relieve  them, 
making  haste  back  to  us. 

When  the  fuze  we  had  thrown  in  had  filled 
the  hut  with  so  much  smoke,  that  they  were 
almost  suffocated,  we  then  threw  in  a  small 
leather  bag  of  another  kind,  which  flamed  liked 
a  candle,  and  following  it  in,  we  found  there  was 
but  four  people,  who,  it  seems,  were  two  men 
and  two  women ;  and  as  we  supposed,  had  been 
about  some  of  their  aiaboUcal  eacrifices.  They 
appeared,  in  short,  frighted  to  death,  at  least  so 
as  to  sit  trembling  and  stupid,  and  not  able  to 
speak  neither,  for  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bound  them  as  we 
had  the  other,  and  all  witnout  any  noise.  I 
should  have  said,  we  brought  them  out  of  the 
house,  or  hut  first;  for  Indeed  we  were  not  able 
to  bear  the  smoke  any  more  than  they  were. 
When  we  had  done  this,  we  carried  them  all 
together  to  the  idoL  When  we  came  there,  we 
fell  to  work  with  him;  and  first  we  daubed  him 
all  over,  and  his  robes  (dso,  with  tar  and  such 
other  stuff  as  we  had,  which  was  tallow  mixed 
with  brimstone;  then  we  stopped  his  eyes,  ears, 
and  mouth,  full  of  gun^wder,^  then  we  wrapped 
up  a  ^reat  piece  of  wildfire  m  his  bonnet,  and 
then  sticking  all  the  combustibles  we  had  brought 
Mrith  us  upon  hin^  we  looked  about  to  see  if  we 
could  find  anything  else  to  help  to  bum  him, 
when  my  man  remembered,  that  by  the  tont  or 
hut,  where  the  men  were,  there  lay  a  heap  of  dry 
forage,  whether  straw  or  rushes  I  do  not  remem- 
ber: away  he  and  one  of  the  Scotsmen  ran,  and 
fetcned  their  arms  full  of  that.  When  we  had 
done  this,  we  took  all  our  prisoners,  and  brought 
them,  having  untied  their  feet,  and  ungagged 
their  moutha  and  made  them  stand  up,  and  set 
them  just  before  their  monstrous  idol,  and  there 
set  fire  to  the  whole. 

We  staved  by  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  there- 
abouts, till  the  powder  in  the  eyes,  and  mouth, 
and  ears  of  the  idol  blew  up,  and  as  we  could 
perceive  had  split  and  defonncd  the  i^pe;  and 


in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  burn  into  a  mere  block 
or  log  of  wood ;  and  then  setting  dry  forage  to 
it,  we  found  it  would  be  soon  quite  consumed, 
when  we  began  to  think  of  going  away:  but 
the  Scotsman  said  no,  we  must  not  gou  for  these 
poor  deluded  wretohes  will  all  throw  tnemselvee 
into  the  fire,  and  bum  themselves  with  the  idoL 
So  we  resolved  to  stay  till  the  forage  was  burnt 
down  too,  and  then  we  came  away  and  left 
them. 

In  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our  fellow- 
travellers  ezceeoing  busy,  in  getting  ready  for 
our  journey;  nor  could  any  man  suggest  that 
we  nad  been  anywhere  but  in  our  beds,  as 
travellers  might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  fatigue  of  that  day*s  journey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so.  The  next  day  came  a 
gpreat  number  of  the  country  people  not  onlv  oi 
this  village,  but  of  a  hundred  more,  for  aught  I 
know,  to  tiie  town  gates,  and  in  a  most  out- 
rageous manner,  demanded  satisfaction  of  the 
Bussian  governor,  for  the  insulting  their  priests, 
and  burning  their  Cham-Chi-Tfaaungn,  such  a 
hard  name  they  gave  the  monstrous  creature  they 
worshipped.  The  people  of  Nertzinskoi  were  at 
first  in  a  great  consternation,  for  they  said,  the 
Tartars  were  no  less  than  thirtv  thousand,  and 
that  in  few  days  more,  would  be  one  hundred 
thousand  strong. 

The  Bussian  govemor  sent  out  messengers  to 
appease  them,  and  gave  them  all  the  good 
words  imaginable.  He  assured  them,  he  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  that  there  had  not  a  soul  of 
his  garrison  been  abroad^  that  it  could  not  be 
from  anybody  there ;  and  if  they  would  let  him 
know  who  it  was,  they  should  be  exempUuHy 
punished.  They  returned  haughtily,  that  all 
the  country  reverenced  the  great  Ohom-Chi- 
Thaungu,  who  dwelt  in  the  sun,  and  no  mortal 
would  have  dared  to  offer  violence  to  his  image, 
but  some  Christian  miscreant,  so  they  called  them 
it  seems;  and  they  therefore  denounced  war 
og^ainst  him,  and  all  the  Bnssians,  who,  they 
said,  were  miscreants  and  Christians. 

The  govemor  still  patient,  and  unwilling  to 
make  a  breach,  or  to  have  any  cause  of  war 
alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the  Czar  having 
strictly  charged  them  to  treat  the  conquered 
country  with  gentleness  and  civility,  gave  them 
still  all  the  good  words  he  could :  at  last  he  told 
them,  there  was  a  caravan  gone  towards  Busaia 
that  morning,  and  perhaps  it  was  some  of  them, 
who  had  done  them  this  injury ;  and  that  if  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  that,  he  would  send  after 
them,  to  inquire  into  it  This  seemed  to  appease 
them  a  little ;  and  accordingly  the  govemor  sent 
after  us,  and  gave  us  a  particular  account  how 
the  thing  was,  intimating  withal,  that  if  any  in 
our  caravan  had  done  it,  they  should  make  their 
escape ;  but  that  whether  they  had  done  it  or  no^ 
we  should  make  all  the  haste  forward  that  was 

Eossible;  and  that  in  the  meantime,  he  would 
eep  them  in  play  as  long  as  he  could. 
This  was  very  friendly  in  the  govemor ;  how- 
ever, when  it  came  to  the  caravan,  there  was 
nobody  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  And  as 
for  us,  that  were  guilty,  we  were  the  least  of  all 
suspected ;  none  so  much  as  asked  us  the  ques- 
tion. However  the  captain  of  the  caravan  for  the 
time,  took  the  hint  that  the  govemor  gave  us, 
and  we  marched  or  travelled  two  days  and  two 
nighte  without  any  considerable  stop ;  and  then 
we  lay  at  a  village  called  Flothiis;  nor  did  we 
make  any  long  stop  here,  but  hastened  on  towards 
Jarawena,  another  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy*s 
colonies,  and  where  we  expected  we  should  be 
safe;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  here  we  began 
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lor  two  or  three  days*  march,  to  enter  upon  the 
Tast  namelees  deseii^  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  its  place ;  and  which,  if  we  had  now  been  npon 
ii^  it  is  more  than  prohable  we  had  been  all  de- 
stroyed. It  was  the  second  day's  march  from 
Plothna,  that  by  the  clonds  of  dust  behind  ns,  at 
a  great  distance,  some  of  ourpeople  began  to  be 
sensible  we  were  pursned.  We  luid  entered  the 
desert,  and  had  passed  by  a  great  lake  called 
Schalra-Oser,  when  we  perceived  a  very  great 
body  of  horse  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  to  the  north,  we  travelling  west  We  ob- 
served they  went  away  west  ^  we  did,  bnt  had 
supposed  we  would  have  taken  that  side  of  the 
lake^  whereas,  we  very  happily  took  the  south 
side ;  and  in  two  days  more,  we  saw  them  not, 
for  they  believing  we  wei-e  still  before  them, 
pushed  on  till  they  came  to  the  river  Udda.  This 
is  a  very  great  river  when  it  passes  farther  north ; 
but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it  narrow  and 
fordaUe. 

The  third  day  they  had  either  found  their 
mistake,  or  had  intelligence  of  us,  and  came  pour- 
ing in  upon  us,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
We  had,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  just  pitched 
upon  a  place  for  our  camp^  which  was  very  con- 
venient for  the  night;  for  as  we  were  upon  a 
desert,  though  but  at  the  beginning  of  it,  that 
was  above  five  hundred  miles  over,  we  had  no 
towns  to  lodge  at,  and  indeed  expected  none  but 
the  dty  Jarawena,  which  we  had  yet  two  days* 
march  to:  the  desert,  however,  "oaA  some  few 
woods  in  it  on  this  side,  and  little  rivers,  which 
ran  all  into  the  great  river  Udda.  It  was  in  a 
narrow  strait  between  little,  but  very  thick  woods, 
that  we  pitched  our  little  camp  for  that  night, 
expecting  to  be  attacked  in  the  night. 

Nobodv  knew  but  ourselves,  what  we  were 
pursued  for ;  but  as  it  was  usual  for  ^e  Mogul 
Tartars  to  go  about  in  troops  in  that  desert,  so 
the  caravans  always  fortify  themselves  every 
night  against  them,  as  against  armies  of  robbers; 
And  it  was  therefore  no  new  thing  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

But  we  had  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of  our 
travels,  a  most  advantageous  camp ;  for  we  lay 
iDotween  two  woods,  with  a  little  nvulet  running 
Just  before  our  &ont ;  so  that  we  could  not  be 
surrounded,  or  attacked  any  way,  but  in  our 
front  or  rear:  we  took  care  also  to  make  our 
front  as  strong  as  we  could,  by  placing  our  packs, 
-with  our  camels  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on  the 
inside  of  the  river,  and  felling  some  trees  in  our 
rear. 

In  this  posture  we  encamped  for  the  nieht, 
but  the  enemy  was  upon  us  before  we  had  finimed 
•our  situation.  They  did  not  come  on  us  like 
thieves,  as  we  expected,  but  sent  three  messengers 
to  us,  to  demand  the  men  to  be  delivered  to  them, 
that  had  abused  their  priests,  and  burned  their 
:£od  Gham-Ghi-Thaungn  with  fire,  that  they 
might  bum  them  with  fire ;  and  upon  this,  they 
^d  they  would  go  away,  and  do  us  no  farther 
harm;  otherwise,  they  would  bum  us  all  with 
fire.  Our  men  looked  very  blank  at  this  mes- 
.sage,  and  began  to  stare  at  one  another,  to  see 
who  looked  with  most  guilt  in  their  faces :  but 
nobody  was  the  word,  nobody  did  it  The  leader 
'Of  the  caravan  sent  word,  he  was  well  assured, 
that  it  was  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp ;  that 
we  were  peaceable  merchants,  travelling  on  our 
business ;  that  we  had  done  no  harm  to  them,  or 
to  anv  one  else ;  and  that  therefore,  the^  must 
look  lurther  for  their  enemies  who  had  mjured 
them,  for  we  were  not  the  people;  so  deiBired 
them  not  to  disturb  us;  for,  if  they  did,  we  should 
'defend  ourselves* 


They  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
for  an  answer,  but  a  great  crowd  of  them  came 
down  in  the  morning  by  break  of  day  to  our 
camp;  but  seeing  us  in  such  an  unaccountable 
situation,  thev  durst  come  no  farther  than  the 
brook  in  our  front,  where  they  stood  and  showed 
us  such  a  number,  that  indeed  terrified  us  very 
much ;  for  those  that  spoke  least  o^  them,  spokie 
of  ten  thousand.  Here  they  stood  and  loolrod  at 
us  awhilei  and  then  setting  up  a  great  howl,  they 
let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows  among  us ;  but  we  were 
well  Plough  fortified  for  that ;  for  we  sheltered 
under  our  baggage ;  and  I  do  not  remember,  that 
one  man  of  us  was  hurt 

Some  time  after  this  we  saw  them  move  % 
little  to  our  ri^ht,  and  expected  them  on  the  rear, 
'when  a  cunnmg\fellow,  a  Cossack,  as  they  call 
them,  of  Jarawena,  in  the  pay  of  the  Muscovites, 
calling  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  said  to  him. 
*  1*11  go  send  all  these  people  awaj  to  Siheilka ; 
this  was  a  city,  four  or  five  days*  journey  at  least 
to  the  right,  and  rather  behind  us :  so  he  takes 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  getting  on  horseback, 
he  rides  away  from  our  rear  directly,  as  it  were 
back  to  Nertmnskoi.  After  this,  he  takes  a  great 
circuit  about,  and  comes  to  the  army  of  the  Tar- 
tars, as  if  he  had  been  sent  express  to  tell  them 
a  long  story,  that  the  people  who  had  burned  the 
Cham-Chi-Thaungu  were  gone  to  Siheilka,  with 
a  caravan  of  miscreants,  as  he  called  them,  that 
is  to  say,  Christians ;  and  that  they  had  resolved 
to  bum  the  god  Schal-Isar,  belonging  to  the 
Tougueses. 

As  this  fellow  was  himself  a  more  Tartar,  and 
perfectly  spoke  their  language,  he  counterfeited 
so  wdl,  that  they  all  took  it  from  him,  and  away 
the^  drove  in  a  most  violent  hurry  to  Siheilka, 
which  it  seems  was  five  days'  journey  to  the 
south,  and  in  less  than  three  hours,  they  were 
entirely  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  never  heard 
any  more  of  them ;  and  we  never  knew  whether 
they  went  to  that  other  place  called  Siheilka,  or 
no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  city  of  Jarawena. 
where  there  was  a  garrison  of  Muscovites,  ana 
there  we  rested  five  ddys,  the  caravan  being  ex- 
ceedingly fatigued  with  the  last  day's  hard  march, 
and  with  want  of  rest  in  the  night 

From  this  city  we  had  a  frightful  desert,  which 
held  us  three  and  twenty  days'  march.  We  fur- 
nished ourselves  with  some  tents  here,  for  the 
better  accommodating  ourselves  in  the  night; 
and  the  leader  of  the  caravan  procured  sixteen 
carriages  or  waggons  of  the  country,  for  carrying 
our  water  and  provisions,  and  thejse  carriages 
were  our  defence  every  night  round  our  little 
camp;  so  that  had  the  Tai-tars  appeared,  unless 
they  had  been  very  numerous  indeed,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  hurt  us. 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest  again 
after  this  long  journey;  for  in  this  desert  we 
saw  abundance  of  the  sable -hunters,  as  they 
called  them.  These  are  all  Tartars  of  the  Mogul 
Tartary,  of  which  this  country  is  a  part,  and 
they  frequently  attack  small  caravans,  but  we 
saw  no  numbers  of  them  together.  I  was  curious 
to  see  the  sable  skins  they  catched,  bnt  could 
never  speak  with  any  of  them,  for  they  durst 
not  come  near  us,  neither  durst  we  stra^le  from 
our  company,  to  go  near  them. 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert  we  came  into 
a  countiy  pretty  well  inhabited ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  found  towns  and  castles,  settled  by  the  Czar 
of  Musoovy,  with  garrisons  of  stationary  soldiers 
to  protect  the  caravana  and  defend  the  country 
against  the  Tartars,  who  would  otherwise  make 
it  very  dangerous  travelling;  and  his  cxarish 
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m&festj  has  giTon  snoh  strict  orders  for  the  well 
guarding  the  carayans  and  merohantfli,  that  if 
there  are  any  Tartan  heard  of  in  the  coimtry, 
detachments  of  Ute  garrisons  are  always  sent  to 
see  the  traveHers  sue  from  station  to  station. 

And  thns  the  governor  of  Adinskoy,  wh<Mn  I 
had  opportunity  to  make  a  visit  to,  by  xftOKOB  of 
the  Soots  merchant,  who  was  aoq^tuunted  with 
him,  offered  ns  a  guard  of  50  men,  if  we  thought 
there  was  any  danger,  to  the  next  station. 

I  thought  long  mrore  this,  that  as  we  came 
nearer  to  Europe,  we  should  find  the  country 
better  peopled,  and  the  people  more  civilised,  but 
I  found  myseu  mistaken  in  both,  for  we  had  yet 
the  nation  of  the  Tongaeses  to  pass  through; 
where  we  saw  the  same  tokens  of  paganism  and 
barbarity,  or  worse,  than  before,  osdy  as  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Muscovites,  and  entirely 
reduced,  they  were  not  so  dangerous:  but  for 
rudeness  of  manners,  idolatry,  and  mnititheisin, 
no  people  in  the  world  ever  went  beyond  thein. 
They  are  clothed  all  in  skins  of  beasts,  and  their 
houses  are  built  of  the  same.  You  know  not  a 
man  from  a  woman,  neither  by  the  rugcedness 
of  their  countenances  or  their  clothes ;  and  in  the 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
they  hve  under|;ronnd  in  houses  like  vaults, 
which  have  cavities  eoing  from  one  to  inother. 

If  the  Tartars  had  their  Cham-Ghi-Thaungn 
for  a  whole  village  or  country,  these  had  idols  in 
every  hut,  and  in  every  cave ;  besides,  they  wor- 
ship the  stars,  the  sun,  the  water,  the  snow,  and 
in  a  word,  everything  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  they  understand  but  very  little;  so 
that  afanost  every  element,  every  uncommon 
thing,  sets  them  a  sacrificing. 

But  I  am  no  more  to  describe  people  than 
countries,  any  farther  than  my  own  story  comes 
to  be  concerned  in  them.  I  met  with  nothing 
peculiar  to  myself  in  this  country,  which  I  reckon 
was  from  the  desert  I  spoke  of  last,  at  least  400 
miles,  half  of  it  being  another  desert,  which  took 
us  up  12  days'  severe  travelling,  without  house, 
or  tree,  or  bush^  but  were  oblieed  again  to  carry 
our  own  provisions,  as  well  water  as  bread. 
After  we  were  out  of  this  desert,  and  had  travelled 
two  days,  we  came  to  Janezay,  a  Muscovite  city 
or  statioxi,  on  the  great  river  Janesay  [Yeniseil : 
this  river  they  told  us  parted  Europe  from  Asia, 
though  our  map-makers,  as  I  am  told,  do  not 
agree  to  it ;  however,  it  is  certainly  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  ajicient  Siberia,  which  now 
makes  up  a  province  only  of  the  vast  Muscovite 
em^re,  but  is  itself  equal  in  bigness  to  the  whole 
of  Germany. 

And  yet  here  I  observed  ignorance  and  pagan- 
ism still  prevailed,  except  in  the  Muscovite  garri- 
sons ;  all  the  country  between  the  river  Oby  and 
the  river  Janezay  is  as  entirely  pagan,  and  the 
people  as  barbarous,  as  the  remotest  of  the  Tar- 
tars, nay,  as  any  nation,  for  aught  I  know,  in 
Asia  or  America.  I  also  found,  which  I  observed 
to  the  Muscovite  governors,  whom  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  converse  with,  that  the  poor  pagans 
are  not  much  the  wiser  or  the  nearer  Christianitv 
for  beinff  under  the  Muscovite  government;  which 
they  acknowledged  was  true  enough;  but,  as 
th^  said,  was  none  of  their  business:  that  if  the 
Gsar  expected  to  convert  his  Siberian,  or  Ton- 
g^ese,  or  Tartar  subjects,  it  should  be  done  by 
sending  clergymen  among  them,  not  soldiers; 
and  they  added,  with  more  sincerity  than  I  ex- 
pected, that  they  found  it  was  not  so  much  the 
ocmcem  of  their  monarch  to  make  the  people 
Chri8tian&  as  it  was  to  make  them  subjects* 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby,  we 
crossed  a  wild  and  uncuMv&ted  country.    I  can- 


not say  it  is  a  barren  soil ;  it  is  only  banen  of 
people,  and  good  managemsnt,  otherwise  it  Is 
m  itself  a  moet  pleasant,  frnitfol,  and  agreeable 
country.  What  inhafalta&tf  we  found  ia  it  are 
all  pagans^  except  such  as  are  sent  among  Hbua 
from  Russia ;  for  this  is  the  country  I  mesa,  go 
both  sides  the  river  Oby,  whither  the  Muscovite 
criminals,  that  are  not  put  to  death,  are  y^^siXfiAtmA 
and  from  whMice  it  is  next  to  impossible  they 
should  ever  come  away. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  partloelar 
affairs,  tiU  I  came  to  Tobolsk!,  the  capital  city  of 
Siberia,  where  I  continued  some  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion. 

We  had  been  now  almost  seven  months  on  eur 
journey,  and  winter  began  to  come  on  apace; 
whereupon  my  partner  and  I  called  a  council 
about  our  particular  affairs,  in  which  we  found 
it  proper,  considering  that  we  were  bound  for 
England,  and  not  for  Moscow,  to  consider  how 
to  cuspose  of  ourselves.  They  told  us  of  sledges 
and  reindeer  to  carry  us  over  the  snow  in  the 
winter  time ;  and  indeed  they  have  such  things, 
that  it  would  be  incredible  to  relate  tlie  particu- 
lars of,  hj  which  meams  the  Buseians  traTnal  more 
in  the  wmter  tlian  they  can  in  the  summer,  be- 
cause in  tiiese  sledges  they  are  able  to  run  all 
ni||^ht  and  day;  the  snow  being  froxen  is  one 
umversal  covering  to  nature,  by  which  the  hills, 
the  vales,  the  riven,  the  lakes,  all  are  smooUi  and 
hard  as  a  stone,  and  thev  run  upon  the  surface^ 
without  any  regard  to  what  is  underneath. 

But  I  had  no  occasion  to  push  at  a  winter 
journey  of  this  kind.  I  was  bound  to  England, 
not  to  Moscow,  and  my  route  lay  two  ways, 
either  I  must  g^  on  as  the  caravan  went,  till  I 
came  to  Jaroslaw,  and  then  go  off  west  for  Karra, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  so  either  by  eea  or 
land  to  Dantsdc,  where  I  might  possibly  sell  my 
China  cargo  to  good  advantage,  or  I  must  leave 
the  caravan  at  a  little  town  on  the  Dwina,  from 
whence  I  had  but  six  davs  by  water  to  Arehancel, 
and  from  thence  might  be  sure  of  shippings  either 
to  England,  Holland,  or  Hamburgh. 

Now  to  go  any  of  these  journeys  in  the  wintai^ 
would  have  been  prepoeterous;  for  as  to  Dantzie, 
the  Baltic  would  have  been  frosen  up,  and  I 
could  not  get  passage,  and  to  go  by  land  in  those 
countries  was  far  less  safe  than  among  the  Mogul 
Tartars:  likewise  to  go  to  Arohangel  in  Ootomr, 
all  the  ships  would  be  gone  from  thengs,  and  even 
the  merchants  who  dwell  there  in  summer,  retSre 
south  to  Moscow  in  the  winter,  when  the  shipe 
are  gone ;  so  that  I  could  have  nothing  but  ex- 
tremity of  cold  to  encounter,  with  a  scarcity  ol 
provisiona,  and  must  lie  there  in  an  emptv  town 
all  the  winter.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  thoiight 
it  much  mjr  better  way  to  let  the  caravan  go,  and 
make  provision  to  winter  whero  I  waa^  viz.  at 
TobolfiJd  in  Siberia,  in  the  latitude  of  60  degrees, 
where  I  was  sure  of  three  things  to  wear  out  a 
cold  winter  with,  viz.  plenty  of  provisions  such 
as  the  country  afforded;  a  warm  house^  with  fuel 
enough,  and  excellent  company;  o£  ^  which  I 
shall  give  a  full  account  in  Its  places 

I  was  now  in  a  quite  different  climate  from  my 
beloved  island,  where  I  never  felt  cold  except 
when  I  had  my  ague.  On  the  contraxy,  I  had 
much  to  do  to  bear  any  clothes  on  my  back,  and 
never  made  any  fire  but  without  doors,  and  for 
my  necessity  in  dressing  my  food,  Ao.  Now  £ 
made  me  three  good  vests^  with  laige  robes  or 
gowns  over  them  to  hang  down  to  the  feet,  and 
button  close  to  the  wrista  and  all  these  lined  witk» 
furs  to  make  them  sufficiently  warm. 

As  to  a  warm  house,  I  must  eonless  I  greatly 
disliked  our  way  in  England  of  making  fires  in 
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every  room  in  the  house,  in  open  chinmeys,  which 
when  the  fire  was  out,  always  kept  the  air  in  the 
room  oold  as  the  climate:  hut  tiodnff  an  apart- 
ment in  a  good  house  in  the  town,  1  ordered  a 
chimney  to  be  bnilt  like  a  foiiuuse,  in  the  centre  of 
six  several  rooms,  like  a  stove,  thefnnnel  to  cany 
the  smoke  went  up  one  way,'  the  door  to  come  at 
the  lire,  went  in  another,  and  all  the  rooms  were 
kept  equally  warm,  bat  no  fire  seen ;  jnst  as  they 
heat  the  bagnios  in  Bnffland. 

By  this  means  we  had  always  the  same  climate 
in  all  the  rooms,  and  an  eqnal  heat  was  preserved ; 
and  how  cold  soever  it  was  without,  it  was  always 
warm  within,  and  yet  we  saw  no  fire,  nor  were 
iuoommoded  with  smoke. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was,  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  meet  with  good  company 
here,  in  a  country  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the 
most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  near  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  within  but  a  very  few  degrees  of 
Nova  Zembla. 

But  this  being  the  country  where  the  state 
criminals  of  Muscovy,  as  I  observed  before,  are 
an  banished,  this  city  was  full  of  noblemen, 

Srinoes,  gentlemen,  colonels;  and  in  short,  all 
egrees  of  the  noUHty,  gentry,  soldiery,  and 
courtiers  of  Muscovy.  Here  was  the  famous 
Prince  Gallitsen,  the  old  General  Robostiski,  and 
seveial  other  persons  of  note,  and  some  ladies. 

By  means  of  my  Scots  merchant,  whom  never- 
theless I  parted  with  here,  I  made  an  acquaintance 
here  with  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  some 
of  them  of  the  first  rank ;  and  from  these  in  the 
long  winter  nights  in  which  I  stayed  here,  I 
rccmved  several  very  agreeable  visits.    It  was 

talking  one  night  with  Prince ,  one  of  the 

banished  ministers  of  state,  belonging  to  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  that  my  talk  of  my  particular  case 
began.  He  had  been  telling  me  abundance  of 
fine  things  of  the  greatness,  the  magnificence, 
the  dominions,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Bussians.  I  interrupted  him,  and 
told  him  I  was  a  greater  and  more  powerful  prince 
than  even  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  was,  though^my 
dominions  were  not  so  large,  or  my  people  so 
many.  The  Bussian  grandee  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised, and  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  me^ 
began  to  wonder  what  I  meant. 

I  told  him  his  wonder  would  cease  when  I 
had  explained  myself.  First,  I  told  him,  I  had 
absolute  disposal  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all 
my  subjects:  that  notwithstanding  my  absolute 
power,  1  had  not  one  person  disaffected  to  my 
government,  or  to  my  person,  in  all  my  domin- 
ions. He  shook  his  head  at  that,  and  said,  There 
indeed  I  outdid  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  told  him, 
that  all  the  lands  In  my  kingdom  wore  my  own, 
and  all  my  subjects  were  not  only  my  tenants, 
but  tenants  at  will :  that  they  would  all  fight  for 
me  to  the  last  drop;  and  tbiat  never  tyrant,  for 
such  I  acknowledged. myself  to  be,  was  ever  so 
univei^sally  beloved,  and  yet  so  horribly  feared 
by  his  sul^ects. 

After  amusing  them  with  these  riddles  in  go- 
vernment for  a  while,  I  opened  the  case,  and  told 
them  the  story  at  large  01  my  living  in  the  island, 
and  how  I  managed  both  myself  and  the  people 
there  that  w«re  under  me,  just  as  I  have  since 
minuted  it  down.  They  were  exceedingly  taken 
with  the  story,  and  especially  the  prince,  who 
told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  the  true  greatness  of 
life  was  to  be  master  of  ourselves :  tluit  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  such  a  state  of  life  as  mine, 
to  have  been  Gzar  of  Muscovy;  and  that  he  found 
more  felicity  in  the  retirement  he  seemed  to  be 
banished  to  there,  than  ever  he  found  in  the 
highest  authority  he  enjoyed  in  the  court  of  his 


master  the  Onr:  that  the  height  of  human  wis- 
dom was  to  bring  our  tempers  down  to  our  cir- 
cumstanoes^  and  to  make  a  calm  within,  under 
the  weight  of  the  greatest  storm  without  When 
he  came  first  hither,  he  said  he  used  to  tear  the 
hair  from  his  head,  and  the  clothes  from  his  back, 
as  others  had  done  before  him ;  but  a  little  time 
and  consideration  had  made  him  look  Into  him- 
self, as  well  as  round  him  to  things  without:  that 
he  found  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  was  but  once 
brought  to  refiect  upon  the  state  of  universal  life, 
and  how  little  this  world  was  concerned  in  its 
true  felicity,  was  perfectly  capable  of  maldng  a 
felicity  for  itself,  fully  satisfying  to  itself,  and 
suitable  to  its  own  best  ends  and  desires,  with 
but  very  little  assistance  from  the  world;  that 
air  to  broathe  In,  food  to  sustain  life,  dotibes  for 
warmth,  and  liberty  for  exercise  in  order  to  health, 
completed,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  the  world  could 
do  for  us;  and  though  the  greatness,  the  au- 
thority, the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  which  some 
enjoyed  in  the  world,  and  which  he  had  enjoyed 
his  share  of,  had  much  in  them  that  was  agree- 
able to  us;  yet  he  observed  that  all  those  things 
chiefly  gratified  the  coarsest  of  our  affections, 
such  as  our  ambition,  our  particular  pride,  our 
avarice,  our  vanity,  and  our  sensuality;  all  which 
were  indeed  the  mere  product  of  the  worst  part 
of  man,  were  in  themselves  crimes,  and  had  in 
them  the  seeds  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  but  neither 
were  related  to,  or  concerned  with  any  of  those 
virtues  that  constituted  us  wise  men,  or  of  those 
graces  which  distinguished  us  as  Christians:  that 
being  now  deprivea  of  all  the  fancied  felicity 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  those 
vices,  he  said  he  was  at  leisure  to  look  upon  the 
dark  side  of  them,  where  he  found  all  manner  of 
deformity,  and  was  now  convinced,  that  virtue 
only  makes  a  man  truly  wise,  rich,  and  great, 
and  preserves  him  in  the  way  to  a  superior  hax>- 
piness  in  a  future  state.  And  in  this  he  said, 
they  were  more  happy  in  their  banishment  than 
all  their  enemies  were,  who  had  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  ike  wealth  and  power  that  they  (the 
banished)  had  left  behind  them. 

*•  Nor,  sir,'  says  he,  *  do  I  bring  my  mind  to  ihis 
politically,  by  the  necessity  of  my  circumstanoes, 
which  some  call  miserable ;  but  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  myself^  I  would  not  now  go  back,  though 
the  Czar,  my  master,  should  call  me,  and  reinstate 
me  in  all  my  former  grandeur;  I  say,  I  would  no 
more  go  back  to  it,  than  I  believe  my  soul,  when 
it  shall  be  delivered  from  this  prison  of  the  body, 
and  has  had  a  taste  of  the  glorious  state  beyond 
life,  would  come  back  to  the  gaol  of  fiesh  and 
blood  it  is  now  enclosed  in,  and  leave  heaven  to 
deal  in  the  dirt  and  crime  of  human  affairs.' 

He  spoke  this  with  so  much  warmth  in  Us 
temper,  so  much  earnestness  and  motion  of  his 
spirits,  which  were  apparent  in  his  countenance, 
that  it  was  evident  it  was  the  true  sense  of  his 
soul :  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

I  told  him,  I  once  thought  myself  a  kind  of 
monarch  in  my  old  station,  of  which  I  had  given 
him  an  account,  but  that  I  thought  he  was  not  a 
monarch  only,  but  a  great  conqueror;  for  that  he 
that  has  got  a  victory  over  his  X)wn  exorbitant 
desires,  and  has  thq  absolute  dominion  over  him- 
self, whose  reason  entirely  governs  his  will,  is 
certainly  greater  than  he  that  conquers  a  dty. 
'  But,  my  lord,'  said  I,  'shall  I  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  you  a  question  ?  *  *  With  all  my  heart,'  says 
he.  'If  the  door  of  your  liberty  was  opened.* 
said  I,  'would  you  not  take  hold  of  it  to  delivOT 
yourself  from  this  exile?' 

'Hold,'  said  he,*  'your  question  is  subtle,  and 
requires  some  serious  just  distinctions,  to  give  it 
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a  sincere  answer;  and  V\\  gtre  it  yon  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  Nothinx  that  I  know  of  in 
this  world  would  move  me  to  deliver  myself  from 
this  state  of  banishment,  except  these  two;  first, 
the  enjoyment  of  my  relations,  and  secondly,  a 
little  wanner  climate ;  but  I  protest  to  you,  that 
to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  court,  the  glory, 
the  power,  the  hurry  of  a  minister  of  state,  the 
wealth,  the  gaiety,  and  the  pleasures,  that  is  to 
■ay,  follies  of  a  courtier;  if  my  master  should 
send  me  word  this  moment,  that  he  restores  me 
to  all  he  banished  me  from,  I  protest,  if  I  know 
myself  at  all,  I  would  not  liaave  this  wildemess, 
these  deserts,  and  these  frozen  lakes,  for  the 
palace  at  Moscow.* 

*But,  my  lord,'  said  I,  *  perhaps  you  not  only 
are  banished  from  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and 
from  the  power,  and  authority,  and  wealth  you 
enjoyed  before,  but  you  may  be  absent  too  from 
some  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  your  estate 
perhaps  confiscated,  and  your  effects  plundered, 
and  the  supplies  left  you  here  may  not  be  suitable 
to  the  ordinary  demands  of  life.* 

'Ay,*  says  he,  Hhat  is  as  you  suppose  me  to 
be  a  lord,  or  a  prince,  &c.  80  indeed  £  am ;  but 
vou  are  now  to  consider  me  only  as  a  man,  a 
human  creature  not  at  all  distinguished  from 
another,  and  so  I  can  suffer  no  want,  unless  I 
should  be  visited  with  sickness  and  distempers. 
However,  to  put  the  question  out  of  dispute,  you 
see  our  manner :  wo  are  in  this  place  five  persons 
of  rank;  we  live  perfectly  retired,  as  suited  to  a 
state  of  banishment ;  we  have  something  rescued 
from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes,  which  keeps 
us  from  the  mere  necessity  of  hunting  for  our 
food :  but  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  here,  without 
that  help,  live  in  as  mucli  plenty  as  we,  who  go 
into  the  woods  and  catch  sables  and  foxes;  the 
labour  of  a  month  will  maintain  them  a  year; 
and  as  the  way  of  living  is  not  expensive,  so  it 
is  not  hard  to  get  sufficient  to  ourselves.  60  that 
objection  is  out  of  doors.' 

1  have  not  room  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
most  agreeable  conversation  I  had  with  this  truly 
gre'Tt  man;  in  all  which  he  showed  that  his  mind 
was  so  inspired  with  a  superior  knowledge  of 
things,  so  supported  by  religion,  as  well  as  by  a 
vast  share  of  wisdom,  that  his  contempt  of  the 
world  was  really  as  much  as  he  had  expressed, 
and  that  he  was  always  the  same  to  the  last,  as 
will  appear  in  the  story  I  am  going  to  telL 

I  had  been  here  8  months,  and  a  dark  dreadful 

winter  I  thought  it  to  be,  the  cold  so  intense, 

that  1  could  not  so  much  as  look  about  without 

being  wrapped  in  furs,  and  a  mask  of  fur  before 

my  face,  or  rather  a  hood  with  only  a  hole  for 

breath,  and  two  for  sight:  the  little  daylight  we 

had,  was,  as  we  reckoned,  for  three  months,  not 

: above  five  hours  a  day,  and  six  at  most;  only 

that  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  continually, 

and  the  weather  clear,  it  was  never  quite  dark. 

'Our  horses  were  kept  (or  rather  starved)  under^ 

ground;  and  as  for  our  servants,  for  we  hired 

three  servants  here  to  look  after  our  horses  and 

i  solves,  we  had  everv  now  and  then  their  fingers 

i  and  toes  to  thaw  and  take  care  of^  lest  they  should 

mortify  and  fall  off. 

It  is  true,  within  doors  we  were  warm,  the 
houses  being  close,  the  walls  thick,  the  lights 
4Rnal],  and  the  glass  all  double.  Our  food  was 
chiefiy  the  fiesh  of  deer  dried  and  cured  in  the 
reason;  bread  good  enoueh,  but  baked  as  bis- 
•cuits ;  dried  fish  of  several  sorts,  and  some  fiesh 
of  mutton,  and  of  the  buffaloes^  which  is  pretty 
good  beef.  All  the  stores  of  provision  for  the 
winter  are  laid  np  In  the  summer,  aiid  well  cured; 
our  drink  was  water  mixed  with  aqua-vitss  in- 


stead of  brandy,  and  for  a  trea^  mead  instead  of 
wine,  which,  however,  they  have  excellent  good. 
The  hunters,  who  venture  abroad  all  weaUurs, 
frequently  brought  us  in  fresh  venison,  very  fat 
ana  good,  and  sometimes  bear's  flesh,  but  we  did 
not  much  care  for  the  last :  we  had  a  Kood  stock 
of  tea,  with  which  we  treated  our  niends,  as 
above ;  and  in  a  word,  we  lived  very  cheerfully 
and  well,  all  things  considered. 

It  was  now  March,  and  the  days  grown  con- 
siderably longer,  and  the  weather,  at  least,  toler- 
able; so  the  other  travellers  began  to  prepare 
sleds  to  carry  them  over  the  snow,  and  to  get 
things  ready  to  be  going;  but  my  measures  being 
fixed,  as  I  have  said,  for  Archangel,  and  not  to 
Muscovy  or  the  Baltic,  I  made  no  motion ;  know- 
ing very  well  that  the  ships  from  the  south  do 
not  set  out  for  that  part  of  the  world  till  May  or 
June,  and  that  if  I  was  there  by  the  beginning 
of  August,  it  would  be  as  soon  as  any  ships  would 
be  ready  to  go  away :  and  therefore,  I  say,  I  made 
no  haste  to  be  gone,  as  others  did.  In  a  word,  I 
saw  a  great  many  people,  nay,  all  the  travellexs 
go  away  before  me :  it  seems  every  year  they  go 
from  hence  'to  Moscow  for  trade,  viz.  to  cany 
fars,  and  buy  necessaries  with  them,  which  they 
bring  back  to  furnish  their  shops;  also  others 
went  of  tiie  same  errand  to  Archangel,  but  then 
they  also  being  to  come  back  again,  above  800 
mibs,  went  all  out  before  me. 

In  short,  about  the  latter  end  of  May  I  began 
to  make  all  ready  to  pack  up;  and  as  I  was 
doing  this,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  seeing  all 
these  people  were  banished  by  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy to  Siberia,  and  yet  when  they  came  there, 
were  left  at  liberty  to  g^  whither  they  would; 
why  did  they  not  then  go  away  to  any  part  of 
the  world  wherever  they  thought  fit;  and  I 
began  to  examine  what  should  hinder  them  from 
nuudng  such  an  attempt 

But  my  wonder  was  over,  when  I  entered  upon 
that  subject  with  the  person  I  have  mentioned, 
who  answered  me  thus:  *  Consider,  first,  sir,' 
said  he,  *■  Uie  place  where  we  are ;  and  secondly, 
the  condition  we  are  in;  especially,'  said  lie, 
*  the  generality  of  the  people  who  cure  banished 
hither;  we  are  surrounded,'  said  he^  'with 
stronger  things  than  bars  and  bolts ;  on  the  north 
side  an  unnavigable  ocean,  where  ship  never 
sailed,  and  boat  never  swam ;  neither,  if  we  had 
both,  could  we  know  where  to  go  with  them: 
every  other  way,'  said  he,  'we  have  above  a 
thousand  miles  to  pass  through  the  Czar's  own 
dominions,  and  by  ways  utterly  impassable,  ex- 
cept by  the  roads  made  by  the  governor,  and  by 
the  towns  garrisoned  b^  his  troops ;  so  that  we 
could  neither  pass  undiscovered  oy  the  road,  or 
subsist  any  other  way,  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt it.' 

I  'was  silenced  indeed  at  once,  and  found  that 
they  were  in  a  prison,  every  jot  as  secure  as  if 
they  had  been  locked  up  in  the  castle  at  Moscow ; 
however,  it  came  into  my  thought,  that  I  might 
certainly  be  made  an  instrument  to  procure  the 
escape  of  this  excellent  person,  and  that  what- 
ever hazard  I  ran,  I  would  certainl  v  try  if  I  could 
cany  him  off.  Upon  this  I  took  an  occasion 
one  evening  to  tell  him  my  thoughts.  I  repre- 
sented to  lum,  that  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to 
carry  him  away,  there  being  no  guard  over  him 
in  the  country,  and  as  I  was  not  going  to  Moscow, 
but  to  Archangel,  and  that  I  wtTnt  in  the  nature 
of  a  caravan,  by  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  lie 
in  the  stationary  towns  in  the  desert,  but  could 
encamp  every  night  where  I  would,  we  might 
easily  j^ass  nnintemipted  to  Archangel,  where  I 
would  immediately  secure  him  on  board  an  £ng- 
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Ush  or  Dutch  ships  ^nd  oany  him  s&fe  along  with 
me;  and  as  to  his  snbeistence,  and  otiier  par- 
tieulara,  It  should  bo  my  care  till  he  could  better 
supply  himself. 

He  heard  me  very  attentively,  and  looked 
earnestly  on  me  all  the  while  I  spoke;  nay,  I 
could  see  in  his  very  face,  that  what  I  said  put 
his  spirits  into  an  exceeding  ferment ;  his  colour 
frequently  changed,  his  eyes  looked  red,  and  his 
heart  fluttered,  that  it  might  be  even  perceived 
in  his  countenance;  nor  could  he  immediately 
answer  me.  When  I  had  done,  and  as  it  were 
expected  what  he  would  eay  to  it ;  but  after  he 
bad  paused  a  little  he  embraced  me,  and  said, 
*How  unhappy  are  we  unguarded  creatures  as 
we  are,  that  even  our  greatest  acts  of  friendship 
are  made  snares  to  us,  and  we  are  made  tempters 
of  one  another  I  My  dear  friend,'  said  he,  *  your 
offer  is  so  sincere,  has  such  kindness  in  it,  is  so 
disinterested  in  itself,  and  is  so  calculated  for  my 
advantage,  that  I  must  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  if  I  did  not  both  wonder  at 
it,  and  acknowledge  the  obligation  I  have  upon 
me  to  you  for  it.  But  did  you  believe  I  was 
sincere  in  what  I  have  so  often  said  to  you  of 
my  contempt  of  the  world  ?  Did  you  believe  I 
spoke  my  very  soul  to  you,  and  that  I  had  reall}' 
obtained  that  degree  of  felicity  here,  that  had 
placed  me  above  all  that  the  world  could  give 
me,  or  do  for  me  ?  Did  you  believe  I  was  sin- 
cere, when  I  told  you  I  would  not  go  back,  if  I 
was  recalled  even  to  all,  that  once  I  was  in  the 
court,  with  the  favour  of  the  Czar  my  master  ? 
Did  you  believe  me,  my  friend,  to  be  an  honest 
man,  or  did  you  think  me  to  be  a  boasting  hypo- 
crite ? '  Here  he  stopped,  as  if  he  womd  hear 
what  I  would  say,  but  indeed,  I  soon  after  per- 
ceived, that  he  stopped  because  his  spirits  were 
in  moUon,  his  great  heart  was  full  of  struggles, 
and  he  could  not  go  on.  I  was,  I  confess, 
astonished  at  the  thing  as  well  as  at  the  man,  and 
I  used  some  aigtunents  with  him  to  urge  him  to 
set  himself  free :  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  this 
as  a  door  opened  by  Heaven  for  his  deliverance, 
and  a  summons  bv  Providence,  who  has  the  care 
and  disposition  oi  all  events,  to  do  himself  good, 
and  to  render  himself  useful  in  the  world. 

He  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself :  *  How 
do  you  knbw,  sir,*  says  he,  warmly,  *  that,  instead 
of  a  summons  from  Heaven,  it  may  be  a  feint  of 
another  instrument?  Bepresenting  in  all  the 
alluring  colours  to  me  the  show  of  felicity  as  a 
deliverance,  which  may  in  itself  be  my  snare, 
and  tend  directly  to  my  rain.  Here  I  am  free 
from  the  temptation  of  returning  to  my  former 
miserable  greatness ;  there  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
all  the  seeds  of 'pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  which  I  know  remain  in  nature,  may 
revive  and  take  root ;  and,  in  a  word,  again  over- 
whelm me,  and  then  the  happv  prisoner,  whom 
you  see  now  master  of  his  soul  s  liberty,  shall  be 
the  miserable  slave  of  his  own  senses,  in  the  full 
of  all  personal  liberty.  Dear  sir,  let  me  remain 
in  this  blessed  confinement,  banished  from  the 
crimes  of  life,  rather  than  purchase  a  show  of 
freedom,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  mj 
reason,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  future  happi- 
ness which  now  I  have  in  my  view,  but  shall 
then,  I  fear,  quickly  lose  sight  of ;  for  I  am  but 
flesh,  a  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passions  and 
affections  as  likelv  to  possess  and  overthrow  me 
as  any  man:  0  be  not  my  friend  and  tempter 
both  together! ' 

U  I  was  surprised  before,  I  was  quite  dumb 
now,  and  stood  silent,  looking  at  him,  and  indeed 
admired  at  wliat  I  saw ;  the  struggle  in  his  soul 
was  so  great,  that  though  the  weather  was  ex- 


tremely cold,  it  put  him  into  a  most  violent  sweat, 
and  I  found  he  wanted  to  give  vent  to  his  mind ; 
so  I  said  a  word  or  two,  that  I  would  leave  him 
to  consider  of  it,  and  wait  on  him  again,  and 
then  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartment 

About  two  hours  after  I  heard  somebody  at,  or 
near,  the  door  of  mv  room,  and  I  was  going  to 
open  the  door,  but  he  had  opened  it,  and  came 
in:  *My  dear  friend,'  says  he,  *you  had  almost 
overset  me,  but  I  am  recovered ;  do  not  take  it 
ill  that  I  do  not  dose  with  your  offer ;  I  assure 
you,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  it  in  you,  and  I  came  to  make  the  most  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  you ;  but  I  hope  I  have 
got  the  victory  over  myself.' 

*  Mv  lord,'  said  I,  *  I  hope  you  are  fully  satis- 
fied that  you  do  not  resist  the  call  of  Heaven.' 
*Sir,'  said  he,  *if  it  had  been  from  Heaven,  the 
same  power  would  have  influenced  me  to  accept 
it ;  but  £  hope,  and  am  fully  satisfied,  that  it  is  from 
Heaven  that  I  decline  it,  and  I  have  an  infinite 
satisfaction  in  the  parting,  that  you  shall  leave 
me  an  honest  man  still,  though  not  a  free  man.' 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  and  make 
professions  to  him  of  my  having  no  end  in  it, 
but  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  him :  he  embraced 
me  very  passionately,  and  assured  me,  he  was 
sensible  of  that,  and  should  always  acknowledge 
it,  and  with  that  he  offered  me  a  very  fine  present 
of  sables,  too  much  indeed  for  me  to  accept  from 
a  man  in  his  circumstances,  and  I  would  have 
avoided  them,  but  he  would  not  be  refused. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  my  servant  to  his 
lordship,  with  a  small  present  of  tea,  and  two 

Jieces  of  China  damask,  and  four  little  wedges  of 
span  gold,  which  did  not  all  weigh  above  six 
ounces  or*thereabout,  but  were  far  short  of  the 
\'alue  of  his  sables,  which,  indeed,  when  I  came 
to  England,  I  found  worth  near  £200.  He  ac- 
cepted the  tea,  and  one  piece  of  the  damask,  and 
one  of  the  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  a  fine  stamp 
upon  it,  of  the  Japan  coinage,  which  I  found  he 
took  for  the  rarity  of  it,  but  would  not  take  any 
more,  and  he  sent  word  by  my  servant,  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  he  told  me,  I  knew  what 
had  passed  between  us,  and  hoped  I  would  not 
move  him  any  more  in  tiiat  affair ;  but  that  since 
I  had  made  such  a  generous  offer  to  him,  he  asked 
me,  if  I  had  kindness  enough  to  offer  the  same 
to  another  person  that  he  would  name  to  me,  in 
whom  he  had  a  great  share  of  concern.  I  told 
him,  that  I  could  not  say  I  inclined  to  do  so  much 
for  any  one  but  himself,  for  whom  I  had  a  par- 
ticular value,  and  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  the  instrument  of  his  deliverance ;  however, 
if  he  would  please  to  name  the  person  to  me,  I 
would  give  him  my  answer,  and  hoped  he  would 
not  be  displeased  with  me,  if  he  was  with  my 
answer.  He  told  me^  it  was  only  his  son,  whom, 
though  I  had  not  seen,  yet  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition wiUi  himself,  and  above  two  hundred  miles 
from  him,  on  the  other  side  the  Oby ;  but  that  if 
I  consented,  he  would  send  for  him. 

I  made  no  hesitation,  but  told  him  I  would  do 
it :  I  made  some  ceremony  in  letting  him  under- 
stand that  it  was  wholly  on  his  account,  and  that 
seeing  I  could  not  prevail  on  him,  I  would  show 
ray  respect  to  him,  by  my  concern  for  his  son , 
but  these  things  are  too  tedious  to  repeat  here. 
He  sent  away  the  next  day  for  his^  son,  and  in 
about  twenty  days  he  came  back  with  the  mes- 
senger, bringing  six  or  seven  horses,  loaded  with 
very  rich  furs,  and  which  in  the  whole,  amounted 
to  a  very  gpreat  value. 

His  servants  brought  the  horses  into  the  town, 
but  left  the  young  lord  at  a  distance,  till  night. 
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wh«n  be  came  istoognUo  into  ovr  apertmsBti  and 
'hie  b.ther  preeented  him  to  me;  and  in  shor^  we 
oonoerted  there  the  manner  of  our  tnveUIng,  and 
•erexytfaing  proper  for  the  journey. 

I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  lablei, 
Uaok  foz-fikme,  fine  ermines,  and  sacfa  other  f  ars 
as  are  very  rich;  I  say,  I  had  bou^t  them  in 
that  city,  m  exchange  for  some  of  the  goods  I 
brought  trom  China ;  in  particular  for  the  olovee 
and  nutmegs,  of  which,  I  sold  the  greatest  part 
here,  and  the  rest  afterward  at  Arohangel,  for 
«  much  better  price  than  I  oonld  have  done  at 
London;  and  my  partner,  who  was  sensible  of  the 
profit,  and  whose  business  more  particularly  than 
mine  was  merchandise,  was  mightily  pleased  with 
our  stay,  on  account  of  the  truAc  W3  made  her4. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  June,  when  I  left  this 
remote  place,  a  city,  I  belieye,  little  heard  of  in 
the  world ;  and  inched  it  is  so  far  out  of  the  road 
of  commerce,  that  I  know  not  how  it  should  be 
much  talked  of.  We  were  now  oome  to  a  very 
small  caravan,  being  only  thirty-two  horses  and 
camels  in  all,  and  all  of  them  passed  for  mine, 
though  my  new  g^est  was  proprietor  of  eleven 
•of  them,  it  was  most  natural  also  that  I  should 
take  more  servants  with  me  than  I  had  before, 
and  the  young  lord  passed  for  my  steward ;  what 
great  man  I  passed  for  myself,  I  know  notj  neither 
did  it  concern  me  to  inquire.  We  had  nere  the 
worst  and  the  largest  desert  to  pass  over  that  we 
met  with  in  all  the  journey;  indeed  I  call  it  tho 
worst,  because  the  way  was  very  deep  in  some 
places,  and  very  uneven  in  others ;  the  best  wo 
had  to  say  for  it,  was^  that  we  thought  we  had 
no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to  fear,  and  that 
they  never  came  on  this  side  the  Oby,  or  at  least, 
but  veiy  seldom ;  but  we  found  it  otherwise. 

My  yoimg  lord  had  with  him,  a  faithful  Mus- 
covite servant,  or  rather  a  Siberian  servant,  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  countrv,  and 
led  us  by  pnvate  roads,  so  that  we  avoided  com- 
ing into  the  principal  towns  and  cities,  upon  tho 
great  road,  such  as  Tinmen,  Soloy-Eamskoi,  and 
several  others ;  becanse  the  Muscovite  garrisons 
which  are  kept  there,  are  very  curious  and  strict 
in  their  observation  upon  travellers ;  and  search- 
ing lest  any  of  the  banished  persons  of  note  should 
make  their  escape  that  way  into  Muscovy ;  but 
by  this  means,  as  we  were  kept  out  of  the  cities, 
so  our  whole  journey  was  a  desert,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  encamp  and  lie  in  our  tents,  when  we 
mignt  have  had  very  good  accommodation  in  the 
cities  on  the  way:  this  the  young  lord  was  so  sen- 
sible of,  that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  lie  abroad, 
when  we  came  to  several  cities  on  tiie  way,  but 
lay  abroad  himself,  with  his  servant  in  the  woods, 
and  met  us  always  at  the  M>pointed  places. 

We  were  just  entered  £urope,  having  passed 
the  river  Kama,  which  in  these  parts,  is  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  fii-st 
city  on  ue  European  siao  was  called  Soloy-Kain- 
skoi,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  tho  great  city 
on  the  river  Kama ;  and  here  we  thought  to  have 
seen  some  evident  altemtion  in  the  people,  their 
manner,  their  habit,  their  religion,  and  their  busi- 
ness ;  Imt  we  were  mistaken,  for  as  we  hada  vast 
desert  to  jmss,  which,  by  relation,  is  near  seven 
himdred  miles  long  in  some  places,  but  not  abovo 
two  hundred  miles  oy&c  whera  we  passed  it ;  so 
till  we  came  past  that  horrible  place,  we  found 
very  little  difference  between  that  coimtry  and 
the  M(^^  Tartary ;  the  people,  most  pagans,  and 
little  better  than  the  savages  of  Amenca,  their 
houses  and  towns  full  of  idols,  and  their  way  of 
li\<ing  wholly  barbarous,  except  in  the  cities  as 
above,  and  the  villages  near  them ;  where  there 
are  Christians  as  they  call  themselves,  of  the 


Greek  Church,  but  have  their  religion  TOip|i;led 
with  so  many  relics  of  superstition,  that  it  is 
Boaroe  to  be  known  in  soma  places  from  mere 
sorcery  and  witchcrafL 

In  passing  this  forest,  I  thongfai  indeed  we 
must,  after  all  our  dangers  were  in  our  imagina- 
tion escaped,  as  before,  have  been  plundered  and 
robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered,  oy  a  troop  of 
thieves;  of  what  country  they  were,  whether 
the  roving  bands  of  the  Ostiachi,  a  kind  of  Tar- 
tars or  wild  people  on  the  bank  of  the  Oby,  and 
ranged  thus  far ;  or  whether  they  were  the  sable- 
hunters  of  Siberia,  I  am  yet  at  a  lo«i  to  know ; 
but  th^  were  all  on  horaeoack,  eaniod  bows  and 
arrows,  and  were  at  first  about  five  and  forty  in 
number.  They  came  so  near  to  ns^  as  within 
about  two  musket  shots,  and  asking  no  questions, 
they  surrounded  us  with  their  horsey  and  looked 
very  earnestly  upon  us  twice.  At  length  they 
placed  themselves  just  in  our  way,  upon  which, 
we  drew  up  in  a  li^e  line  before  our  cameli^  be- 
ing not  above  sixteen  men  in  all;  and  being 
drawn  up  thus,  we  halted  and  sent  out  the 
Siberian  servant,  who  attended  his  lord,  to  see 
who  they  were.  His  master  was  the  more  will- 
ing to  let  him  go,  because  he  was  not  a  little 
apprehensive,  that  they  were  a  Siberian  troop 
sent  out  after  him.  The  man  came  up  near  them 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  called  them,  bnt  though 
he  spoke  several  of  their  languages,  or  dialects  of 
langua{|^  rather,  he  could  not  understand  a  word 
they  said.  However,  after  some  signs  to  him  not 
to  come  nearer  to  them  at  his  peril,  so  he  said,  he 
understood  them  to  mean  offenng  to  shoot  at  him 
if  he  advanced,  the  fellow  came  back  no  wiser 
than  he  went,  only  that  by  their  drees,  he  said, 
he  believed  them  to  be  some  Taitars  of  Kalmuck, 
or  of  the  Circassian  hordes ;  and  that  there  must 
be  more  of  them  upon  the  great  desert,  though  he 
had  never  heard  that  any  of  them  ever  were  seen 
so  far  north  before. 

This  was  small  comfort  to  us;  however,  we 
had  no  remedy.  There  was  on  our  left  hand  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  a  little  grove 
or  clump  of  trees  which  stood  dose  together,  and 
very  near  the  road ;  I  immediately  resolved  we 
should  advance  to  those  trees,  and  fortify  oui^ 
solves  as  well  as  we  could  there ;  for  first  1  con- 
sidered that  the  trees  would  in  a  great  measure 
cover  us  from  their  arrows,  and  in  the  next  place, 
they  could  not  come  to  charge  us  in  a  body.  It 
was  indeed  my  old  Portuguese  pilot  who  propoeed 
it,  and  who  bad  this  excellency  attendme  him, 
namely,  that  he  was  always  readiest,  and  most 
apt  to  direct  and  encourage  us  in  cases  of  the 
most  danger.  We  advanced  immediately  with 
what  speed  we  could,  and  gained  that  little  wood, 
the  Tartars,  or  thieves^  for  we  knew  not  what  to 
call  them,  keeping  their  stand,  and  not  attempt- 
ing to  hinder  us.  When  we  came  thither,  we 
found  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  it  was  a 
swampy  springy  piece  of  ground,  and  on  the  one 
side,  a  very  great  spring  of  water,  which  running 
out  in  a  httle  rill  or  brook,  was  a  little  farther, 
joined  by  another  of  the  like  bigness,  and  was  in 
short  the  head  or  source  of  a  considjerable  river, 
caUea  afterwards  the  Wirtska ;  the  trees  which 
grew  about  this  spring,  were  not  in  all  above  two 
hundred,  but  were  very  large,  and  stood  pretty 
thick ;  so  that  as  soon  as  we  got  in,  we  saw  our- 
selves perfectly  safe  from  the  enemy,  unless  they 
alighted  and  attacked  us  on  foot 

But  to  make  this  more  dffBcult,  our  Portuguese, 
with  indefatigable  application,  cut  down  great 
arms  of  the  trees,  and  laid  them  hanging  not 
quite  cut  off  from  one  tree  to  another,  so  that  he 
made  a  continued  fence  almost  around  us.    We 
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flUyed  here  waiting  the  motion  of  the  enemy  some 
houra,  without  peroeiyinff  they  made  anv  motion; 
when  ahout  two  hours  oefore  night,  they  oame 
down  directly  npon  us,  and  though  we  had  not 
peroei-ved  it,  we  found  they  had  been  joined  by 
some  more  of  the  same,  so  that  they  were  near 
fourscore  horse,  whereof  however,  we  fancied 
some  were  women.  Thoy  came  on  till  they  were 
within  half  shot  of  our  little  wood,  when  we  fired 
one  musket  without  ball,  and  called  to  them  in 
the  TfauwriiMi  tongue,  to  know  what  they  wanted, 
and  bade  them  keep  off;  hut  as  if  tney  knew 
nothing  of  what  we  said,  they  came  on  'with  a 
double  fury  direoUy  up  to  the  wood  side,  not 
imaffining  we  were  so  barricaded  that  they  could 
not  Dreak  in.  Our  old  pilot  was  our  captain,  as 
well  as  he  had  been  our  engineer,  and  desired  of 
us  not  to  fire  upon  them  till  they  came  within 
pistol-shot,  that  we  might  be  sure  to  kill,  and 
that  when  we  did  fire,  we  should  be  sure  to  take 
good  aim  j  we  bade  him  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand, which  he  delayed  so  long,  that  they  were 
some  of  them  within  two  pikes*  length  of  us 
when  we  fired. 

We  aimed  so  true,  (or  Providence  directed  our 
shot  so  sure)  that  we  killed  fourteen  of  them,  and 
wounded  several  others,  as  also  several  of  their 
horses;  for  we  had  all  of  us  loaded  our  pieces 
with  two  or  three  bullets  at  least 

They  were  terriblv  surprised  with  our  fire,  and 
retreated  immediately  about  one  hundred  rods 
from  us;  in  which  time,  we  loaded  our  pieces 
again,  and  seeing  them  keep  that  distance,  we 
sailied  out  and  catched  four  or  five  of  their 
horses,  whose  riders  we  suppose  were  killed,  and 
coming  up  to  the  dead,  we  could  easily  perceive 
they  were  Tartars,  but  knew  not  from  what 
country  or  how  they  came  to  make  an  excursion 
of  such  an  unusual  length. 

About  an  hour  after  they  made  a  motion  to 
attack  us  again,  and  rode  round  our  little  wood, 
to  see  where  else  they  might  break  in ;  but  find- 
ing us  always  ready  to  face  theni,  they  went  off 
again,  and  we  resolved  not  to  stir  from  the  place 
for  that  night 

We  slept  little  ^ou  may  be  sure,  but  spent  the 
most  part  of  the  night  in  strengthening  our  situar- 
tion,  and  barricading  the  enUunces  into  the  wood, 
and  keeping  a  strict  watch.  We  waited  for  day- 
light, and  when  it  came,  it  gave  us  a  very  unwel- 
come discovery  indeed ;  for  the  enemy,  whom  we 
thought  were  discoursed  with  Uie  reception  thoy 
met  with,  were  now  mcreased  to  no  less  tbiua 
three  hundred,  and  had  set  up  eleven  or  twelve 
huts  and  tents,  as  if  they  were  resolved  to  be- 
siege us ;  and  this  litUe  camp  they  had  pitched 
upon  the  open  plain,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  us.  We  were  indeed  surprised  at  this 
discovery ;  and  now  I  confess,  I  gave  myself  over 
for  lost,  and  all  that  I  had.  The  loss  of  my  effpcts 
did  not  lie  so  near  me,  (though  they  were  very 
considerable^  as  the  thoughts  of  falung  into  the 
hands  of  sucn  barbarians,  at  the  latter  end  of  my 
'oumey,  after  so  many  difficulties  and  hazards  as 

[  had  gone  through ;  and  even  in  sight  of  our 
port  where  we  expected  safety  and  deliverance. 
As  for  my  partner,  he  was  raging :  he  declared, 
that  to  lose  his  goods  would  be  his  ruin,  and  he 
would  rather  die  than  be  starved ;  and  he  was 
for  fighting  to  tho  last  drop. 

The  young  lord,  as  gallant  as  ever  flesh  showed 
itself,  was  for  fighting  to  the  last  also ;  and  my 
old  pilot  was  of  the  opmion  we  were  able  to  resist 
them  aU,  in  the  situation  we  were  then  in ;  and 
thus  we  spent  the  dav  in  debates  of  what  we 
should  do ;  but  towards  evening,  we  found  that 
the  number  of  our  enemies  stifi  increased,  per- 


haps  as  they  were  abroad  in  several  parties  for 
prey.  The  first  had  sent  out  soouts  to  call  for 
help,  and  to  acquaint  them  of  the  bootv ;  and  wo 
did  not  know,  but  by  the  morning  tney  might 
still  be  a  groater  number ;  so  I  began  to  inquire 
of  those  people  we  had  brought  from  Tobolski,' 
if  there  was  no  other,  or  more  private  wajrs  by 
which  we  might  avoid  them  in  the  night,  and 
perhaps  either  retreat  to  some  town,  or  get  help 
to  guard  us  over  the  desert 

The  Siberian,  who  was  servant  to  the  young 
lord,  told  us,  if  we  designed  to  avoid  them,  and 
not  fight,  he  would  engage  to  carry  us  off  in  the 
night,  to  a  way  that  went  north,  towards  the 
Petrou,  by  which  he  made  no  question  but  we 
might  get  awaj,  and  the  Tartars  never  the  wiser : 
bu^  he  said,  his  lord  had  told  him  he  would  not 
retreat,  but  would  rather  choose  to  fight  I  told 
him,  he  mistook  his  lord ;  for  that  he  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  it ; 
that  I  knew  his  lord  was  bn.ve  enough  by  what 
he  had  showed  already ;  but  that  his  lord  knew 
better  than  to  desire  to  have  seventeen  or  dghtaen 
men  fight  five  hundred^  unless  an  unavoidable 
necessll^  forced  them  to  it ;  and  that  if  he  thought 
it  possible  for  us  to  escape  in  the  xught,  we  had 
nothing  else  to  do  biit  to  attempt  it  He  answered, 
if  his  lordship  gave  him  sucn  orders,  he  would 
lose  his  life  if  he  did  not  perform  it  We  soon 
brought  his  lord  to  give  that  order,  ttiough 
privately,  and  we  immediately  prepared  for  the  . 
putting  it  in  practice. 

And  first  <^  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark:  we 
kindled  a  fire  in  our  little  camp,  which  we  kept 
burning,  and  prepared  so  as  to  make  it  bum  ail 
night,  &at  tiie  Tartars  might  conclude  we  wera  still 
there ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  (that  is  to  say^ 
so  as  we  could  see  the  stars  (for  our  guide  WDula 
not  stir  before),  having  all  our  horses  and  camels 
ready  loadeoi,  we  followed  our  new  guide,  who  I 
soon  found  steered  himflalf  by  the  pole  or  north 
star,  all  the  country  being  level  for  a  long  way. 

After  we  had  travelled  two  hours  very  hard,  it 
began  to  be  lighter  still,  not  that  it  was  quite 
dark  all  night,  but  the  moon  began  to  rise,  so 
that  in  a  word,  it  was  rather  lighter  than  we 
wished  it  to  be ;  but  by  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, wb  were  gotten  near  forty  miles,  though  the 
truth  is,  we  ahnost  spoiled  our  horses.  Here  we 
found  a  Bussian  village  named  Kermazinskoy, 
where  we  rested,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  Kal-> 
muck  Tartars  that  day.  About  two  hours  before 
night  we  set  out  again,  and  travelled  till  eight 
the  next  morning,  though  not  quite  so  quiet  as 
before,  and  about  seven  o'clock  we  passed  a  littie 
river  called  Kirtza,  and  came  to  a  good  largo 
town  inhabited  by  Bussians,  called  Ozomoys. 
There  we  heard  that  several  troops  or  hordes  of 
EalmuckB  had  been  abroad  upon  the  desert,  but 
that  we  were  now  completely  out  of  danger  of 
them,  which  was  to  our  great  satisfaction  you 
may  oe  sure.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  get  some 
fresh  horses,  and  having  need  enough  of  rest,  wo 
stayed  five  days ;  and  my  partner  and  I  agreed 
to  give  the  honest  Siberian,  who  brought  us 
thitiier,  the  value  of  ten  pistoles,  for  his  con- 
ducting us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veuslima,  upon 
the  river  Witsogda,  and  running  into  the  Dwina; 
we  were  there  very  happily  near  the  end  of  our 
travels  by  land,  that  nver  being  navigable  in 
seven  days' passage  to  Archangel.  From  hence 
we  came  to  Lawrenskoy  the  8d  of  July,  and  pro- 
viding ourselves  with  two  luggage  boats,  and  a 
barge  for  our  own  convenience,  we  embarked  the 
7th,  and  arrived  aU  safe  at  Archangel  the  18th, 
having  been  a  year  and  five  months  and  three 
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days  on  tho  journey,  includiDV  our  stay  of  eight 
montlis  and  odd  days  at  ToboIskL 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  place  sU  weeks 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  must  have  tarried 
longer,  had  not  a  Hamburgher  come  in  above  a 
month  sooner  than  any  of  the  English  ships,  when 
after  some  consideration  that  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh might  happen  to  be  as  good  a  market  for 
our  goods  as  London,  we  all  took  freight  with 
him,  and,  having  put  my  goods  on  board,  it  was 
most  natural  for  me  to  put  mv  steward  on  board 
to  take  care  of  them,  by  which  means  my  young 
lord  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  conceal  him- 
self, never  coming  on  shore  agam  in  all  the  time 
we  stayed  there ;  and  this  he  did,  that  he  might 
not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  some  of  the  Moscow 
merchants  would  certainly  have  seen  'and  dis- 
covered him. 

We  sailed  from  Archangel  the  20th  of  August 
the  same  year,  and  after  no  extraordinary  baa 
voyage,  arrived  in  the  Elbe  the  18th  of  September. 
Here  my  partner  and  I  found  a  ver^  good  sale 
for  our  goods,  as  well  those  of  China,  as  the 
sables,  &c.  of  Siberia ;  and  dividing  the  produce 
of  our  effects,  my  share  amounted  to  ^£3475, 


17s.  Sd.  notwithstanding  so  many  losses  we  had 
sustained,  and  charges  we  had  been  at;  coily 
remembering  that  I  had  included  in  this,  abont 
six  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  which  I 
had  purchased  at  BengaL 

Here  the  young  lord  took  his  leave  of  us,  and 
went  up  the  Elbe  in  order  to  go  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  where  he  resolved  to  seek  protection, 
and  where  he  could  correspond  with  those  of  his 
fathei^s  friends  who  were  left  alive.  He  did  not 
part  without  all  the  testimonies  he  could  ^ve  me 
of  gratitude  for  the  service  I  had  done  lum,  and 
his  sense  of  my  kindness  to  the  prince  his  father. 

To  conclude,  having  stayed  near  four  months 
in  Hamburgh,  I  came  from  thence  over  land  to 
the  Hague,  where  I  embarked  in  the  packet,  and 
arrived  in  London  the  10th  of  January,  1705, 
having  been  gone  from  England  ten  years  and 
nine  months. 

And  here,  resolving  to  harass  myself  no  mom, 
I  am  prefMirinR  for  a  longer  journey  than  iJl 
these,  having  uved  72  yesn  a  life  of  infinite 
variety,  and  learned  sufficiently  to  know  the 
value  of  retirement)  and  the  blessing  of  ending 
oiu-  days  in  peace. 
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The  History  of  the  most  remarhahle  lifCj  and  extraordinary  adventures  of  the 
truly  Honourable  Colonel  Jacque,  vulgarly  called  Colonel  Jock^  wlio  was 
horn  a  gentleman^  put  apprentice  to  a  pichpochet^  flourished  six  and  twenty 
years  a  thief  and  was  then  kidnapped  to  Virginia ;  came  hack  a  merchant ; 
was  five  times  married  to  four  whores;  went  into  the  wars;  beliaved  bravely; 
got  preferment ;  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment;  returned  again  to  England; 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Chevalier  de  St,  George;  tvas  taken  at  the 
Preston  rebellion  ;  received  his  pardon  from  the  late  King ;  is  now  at  tlie  head 
of  his  regiment,  in  the  service  of  the  Czarina,  fighting  against  tlie  Turks, 
completing  a  life  of  wonders,  and  resolves  to  die  a  general.  Written  by  the 
author  of  ^  Robinson  Crusoe,^     London,  1722, 

['The  Life  of  Colonel  Jacque,*  says  2Ir.  Wilson,  'is  a  work  excellent  in  its  kind,  altliough 
less  known  than  some  of  the  author's  other  performances.  If  it  contains  much  of  low  life, 
it  aspires  to  an  elevation  of  character ;  whilst  the  painting  is  that  of  nature,  and  the  ten- 
dency strictly  virtuous.* 

There  appears  to  "be  some  slight  inconsistency  between  the  title-page  and  the  contents  of 
the  story  itself.  In  the  former  we  are  told  that  the  Colonel  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chevalier,  and  waa  taken  at  the  Preston  rebellion  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  story,  he  was 
only  a  few  hours  among  the  rebels,  and  was  certainly  not  taken  prisoner,  being  prompted, 
while  in  America,  by  his  own  fears,  to  petition  the  king  for  pardon,  as  from  the  general 
tenor  of  this  part  of  the  story,  there  was  little  danger  of  its  ever  being  discovered  that  the 
Colonel  had  indulged  his  curiosity  by  riding  to  Preston  and  volunteering  his  advice.  Either 
Defoe  must  have  written  his  title-page,  or  rather  general  plan  of  the  story,  before  he  wrote 
the  story  itself,  and  brought  the  stoiy  to  a  cl^se  before  he  had  completed  his  whole  plan ;  or 
else  he,  as  the  supposed  editor  of  the  Colonel's  life,  volunteers  a  bit  of  information  which  the 
Colonel  himself  omits.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  his  ever  having  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Czarina,  nor  is  he  left  'fighting  against  the  Tui'ks,'  but  waiting  patiently 
in  England  for  the  arrival  of  his  twice-married  wife  from  America.  However,  this  dis- 
crepancy does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  story  as  it  stands,  in  which  are 
displayed  the  wonderful  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  geography  and 
contemporary  history. 

The  moral  uses  that  may  be  extracted  from  the  work  are  happily  expressed  in  the 
preface,  which  may  be  found  to  be  not  altogether  without  a  lesson  to  politicians  and 
philanthropists  even  at  the  present  day.] 


THE   AUTHOR'S    PEEFACR 

Pbsfaoes  are  so  customary  before  books  of  this  nature,  to  introduce  them  into  the  world  by 
a  display  of  their  excellencies,  that  it  might  be  thought  too  presuming  to  send  this  perform- 
ance abroad,  without  some  such  preliminary.  And  yet  I  may  venture  to  say,  it  needs  this 
good  oflSce  as  little  as  any  that  has  ever  gone  before  it.     The  pleasant  and  delightful  part 
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speaks  for  itself ;  the  useful  and  instructiye  is  so  large,  and  lias  such  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  mind,  and  rectify  the  manners,  that  it  would  employ  a  volume,  large  as  itself,  to  par- 
ticularize the  instructions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

Here  is  room  for  just  and  copious  observations  on  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  a^ 
sober  and  well -governed  education,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many  thousands  of  all  ranks  in  thi» 
nation  for  want  of  it ;  here,  also,  we  may  see  how  much  public  sohof^ls  and  eharities  might 
be  improved,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  so  many  unhappy  children,  as,  in  this  town,  are 
every  year  bred  up  for  the  executioner. 

The  miserable  condition  of  multitudes  of  youth,  many  of  whose  natural  tempers  are 
docible,  and  would  lead  them  to  learn  the  best  things  rather  than  the  worst,  is  truly 
deplorable,  and  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  history  of  this  man's  childhood  ;  where,  though 
circumstances  formed  him  by  necessity  to  be  a  thief,  surprising  rectitude  of  principles 
remained  with  him,  and  made  him  early  abhor  the  worst  part  of  his  trade,  and  at  length  to 
forsake  the  whole  of  it.  Had  he  come  into  the  world  with  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous 
education,  and  been  instiiicted  how  to  improve  the  generous  principles  he  had  in  him,  what 
a  figure  might  he  not  have  made,  either  as  a  man,  or  a  Christian. 

The  various  turns  of  his  fortune  in  different  scenes  of  life,  make  a  delightful  field  for  the 
reader  to  wonder  in  ;  a  garden  where  he  may  gather  wholesome  and  medicinal  fruits,  none 
noxious  or  poisonous ;  where  he  will  see  virtue,  and  the  ways  of  wisdom,  everywhere 
applauded,  honoured,  encouraged,  and  rewarded ;  vice  and  extravagance  attended  with 
sorrow,  and  every  kind  of  infelicity ;  and  at  last,  sin  and  shame  going  together,  the  offender 
meeting  with  reproach  and  contempt,  and  the  crimes  witii  detestation  and  punishment. 

Every  vicious  reader  will  here  be  encouraged  to  a  change,  and  it  will  appear  that  the 
best  and  only  good  end  of  an  impious  misspent  life  is  repentance  ;  that  in  this  there  is  com- 
fort, peace,  and  oftentimes  hope,  and  that  the  penitent  shall  be  received  like  the  prodJIgK], 
and  his  latter  end  be  better  tlian  his  beginning. 

A  book  founded  on  so  useful  a  plan,  calculated  to  answer  such  valuable  purposes  as  have 

been  specified,  can  require  no  apology  :  nor  is  it  of  any  concern  to  the  reader,  whether  it  be 

an  exact  historical  relation  of  real  facts,  or  whether  the  hero  of  it  intended  to  present  ns,  at 

least  in  port,  with  a  moral  romance.    On  either  supposition,  it  is  eq[ually  serviceable  for  the 

discouragement  of  vice  and  the  recommendation  of  virtue. 

Daniel  Defoe. 


Seeiko  my  life  has  been  snoh  a  chequer-work  of 
nature,  and  that  I  am  able  now  to  look  back 
upon  it  from  a  safer  distance  than  is  ordinarily 
the  fate  of  the  clan  to  whlph  I  once  belonged ;  I 
think  my  history  may  find  a  place  in  the  world. 
as  well  as  some,  which  I  see  are  every  day  read 
with  pleasure,  though  they  have  in  them  nothing 
so  diverting,  or  instructing,  as  I  believe  mine 
will  appear  to  be. 

My  original  may  be  as  high  as  anybody^s  for 
aught  I  know,  for  my  mother  kept  veiy  good 
company,  but  that  part  belongs  to  her  story, 
more  than  to  mine;  all  I  know  of  it  is  by  oral 
tradition.  My  nurse  told  me  my  mother  was  a 
gentlewoman,  that  my  father  was  a  man  of 
quality,  and  she  (my  nurse)  had  a  good  piece  of 
money  given  her  to  take  me  off  his  hands,  and 
deliver  nim  and  my  mother  from  the  impor- 
tunities that  usually  attend  the  misfortune  of 
having  a  phild  to  keep,  that  should  not  be  seen 
or  heard  of. 

My  father,  it  seems,  gave  my  nurse  something 
more  than  was  agreed  for,  at  my  mother's  request 
upon  her  solemn  promise,  that  she  would  use  me 
well,  and  let  me  oe  put  to  school ;  and  charged 
her,  that  if  I  lived  to  come  to  any  bigness, 
capable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  she 
should  always  take  care  to  bid  mo  remember 
that  I  was  a  gentleman ;  and  this,  he  said,  was 
all  the  education  he  would  desire  of  her  for  me ; 


for  he  did  not  doubt,  he  said,  but  that  some  time 
or  other,  the  very  hint  would  inspire  me  with 
thoughts  suitable  to  my  birth,  and  that  I  would 
certamly  act  like  a  gentleman,  if  I  believed  my- 
self to  be  so. 

But  my  dlisasters  were  not  directed  to  an  end 
as  soon  as  they  began.  It  is  vety  seldom  that 
the  tmfortunate  are  so  but  for  a  day;  as  the 
great  rise  by  d^^ees  of  greatness  to  the  pittdi  of 
glory,  in  which  they  shine,  so  the  miMrable 
sink  to  the  depth  of  their  misery  by  a  continued 
series  of  disaster,  and  are  long  in  the  tortuiea 
and  agonies  of  their  distreesed  circumstaooes, 
before  a  turn  of  fortune,  if  ever  such  a  thing 
happens  to  them,  gives  Uiem  a  prospect  of  de- 
liverance. 

Mv  nurse  was  as  honest  to  the  engagement 
she  had  entered  into,  as  could  be  expeoted  from 
one  of  her  employment,  and  particularly  as  honest 
as  her  circumstances  would  give  her  leave  to  be ; 
for  she  bred  me  up  very  carefully  with  her  own 
son,  and  with  another  son  of  shame  like  me, 
whom  she  had  taken  upon  the  same  terms. 

My  name  was  John,  as  she  told  me,  but  neither 
she  or  I  knew  anything  of  a  surname  that  be- 
longed to  me ;  so  I  was  left  to  call  myself  Mr. 
Anything,  what  I 'pleased,  as  fortune  and  better 
circumstances  should  give  occasion. 

It  happened  that  her  own  eon  (for  she  had  a 
little  boy  of  her  own,  about  one  year  older  than 
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I)  w«0  called  John  too;  and  about  two  years 
alter  she  took  another  eon  of  shame,  as  I  called 
it  above^  to  keep  aa  she  did  me,  and  his  name 
was  John  too. 

As  ire  were  all  Jolms,  we  were  all  Jacks,  and 
soon  came  to  be  called  so ;  for  at  that  part  of  the 
towxL  where  we  had  our  breeding,  viz.  near 
Goodman*s-fieIds,  the  Johns  are  generallv  called 
Jack ;  but  my  nui'se,  who  may  be  allowed  to  dis- 
tinguish her  own  sob  a  little  from  the  rest,  would 
baye  him  called  Captain,  because  forsooth  he 
was  the  eldest. 

I  was  provoked  at  having  this  boy  called  cap- 
tain, and  I  cried,  and  told  my  nurse  I  would  be 
called  captain ;  for  she  told  me  I  was  a  gentle- 
man, ana  I  would  be  a  captain,  that  I  would : 
tho  good  woman,  to  keep  the  peace,  told  me,  ay, 
ay,  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  I  should  be 
above  a  captain,  for  I  should  be  a  colonel,  and 
that  was  a  great  deal  better'than  a  captain ;  '  for, 
my  dear,'  sa^s  she,  'every  tarpawling,  if  he  gets 
but  to  be  heutenant  of  a  press  smack,  is  colled 
captain,  but  colonels  are  soldiers,  and  none  but 
gentlemen  are  ever  made  colonels :  besides,*  says 
she,  'I  have  known  colonels  come  to  be  lords, 
and  generals,  though  they  were  bastards  at  first, 
and  therefore  you  shall  be  called  colonel.' 

Well,  I  was  hushed  indeed  with  this  for  the 
present,  but  not  thoroughly  pleased,  till  a  little 
while  after  I  heard  her  tell  her  own  bcfr,  that  I 
was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  he  must  call  me 
colonel ;  at  which  her  boy  fell  a  crying,  and  he 
would  be  called  colonel.  That  part  pleased  me 
to  the  life,  that  he  should  cry  to  be  called  colonel, 
for  then  1  was  satisfied  that  it  was  above  a  cap- 
tain: so  universally  is  ambition  seated  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  not  a  beggar-boy  but  has  his 
cihare  of  it 

80  here  was  Colonel  Jack,  and  Captain  Jack ; 
as  for  the  third  boy,  he  was  only  plain  Jack  for 
some  years  after,  till  he  came  to  preferment  by 
the  merit  of  his  birth,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its 
place. 

We  were  hopeful  boys  all  three  of  us,  and 
promised  very  early,  by  many  repeated  circum- 
stances of  our  lives,  that  we  would  all  be  rogues ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  say,  if  what  I  have  heard  of  my 
nurse's  character  be  true,  but  the  honest  woman 
did  what  die  could  to  prevent  it. 

Before  I  tell  you  much  more  of  our  story,  it 
would  be  veiT  proper  to  give  you  something  of 
our  several  onaracters,  as  I  have  gathered  them 
up  in  my  memory,  as  far  back  as  I  can  recover 
things,  either  of  myself  or  my  brother  Jacks,  and 
thev  Shan  be  brief  and  impartial 

Captain  Jack  was  the  eldest  of  us  all,  by  a 
whole  year.  He  was  a  squat,  big^  strong  made 
boy,  and  promised  to  be  stout  when  grown  to  be 
a  man,  but  not  to  be  tall.  His  temper  was  sly, 
sullen,  reserved,  malicious,  revengeful;  and 
withal,  he  was  brutish,  bloody,  and  cruel  in  his 
disposition ;  he  was  as  to  manners  a  mere  boor, 
or  down,  of  a  carman-like  breed;  sharp  as  a 
street-bred  boy  must  be,  but  ignorant  and  un- 
teachable  from  a  child.  He  had  much  the  nature 
of  a  bull-dog,  bold  and  desperate,  but  not  gene- 
rous at  all ;  all  the  schoolmistresses  we  went  to 
could  never  make  him  learn,  no,  not  so  much  as 
to  make  him  know  his  lettexis;  and  as  if  he  was 
born  a  thie^  be  would  steal  everything  that  came 
near  him,  even  as  soon  almost  as  he  could  speak ; 
and  that^  not  from  his  mother  only,  but  from 
anybody  else,  and  from  us  too  that  were  his 
brethren  and  companions.  He  was  an  original 
rogue,  for  he  would  do  the  foulest  and  most 
Yiuaaous  things,  even  by  his  own  inclination ; 
he  had  no  taste  or  sense  of  being  honest,  no,  not» 


I  say,  to  his  brother  rogues,  which  is  what  other 
thieves  make  a  point  of  honour  of ;  I  mean  that 
of  being  honest  to  one  another. 

The  other,  that  is  to  say  the  youngest  of  us 
Johns,  was  called  Major  Jack,  by  the  accident 
following ;  the  lady  that  had  deposited  >itm  iv^ith 
our  nurse,  had  owned  to  her  that  it  was  a  major 
of  the  guards  that  was  the  fatb«r  of  the  child ; 
but  that  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  name,  and 
that  was  enough.  60  he  was  at  first  called  John 
the  Major,  and  afterwards  the  Major,  and  at  last, 
when  we  came  to  rove  together.  Major  Jack^ 
aocording  to  the  rest,  for  his  name  was  John,  as 
I  have  observed  already. 

M^or  Jack  was  a  merrf,  facetious,  pleasant 
boy,  had  a  good  share  of  wit,  eroecially  off-hand 
wit,  as  they  call  it;  was  full  of  jests  and  good 
humour,  and,  as  I  often  said,  had  something  of  a 
gentleman  in  him.  He  had  a  true  manly  courage, 
feared  nothins^,  and  could  look  death  in  the  face, 
without  any  hesitation ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  the 
advanta^  was  ttie  most  generous  and  most 
compassionate  creature  alive.  He  had  native 
principles  of  gallantry  In  him,  without  anything 
of  the  brutal  or  terrible  part  that  the  captain  had ; 
and  in  a  word,  he  wanted  nothing  but  honesty 
to  have  made  him  an  excellent  man.  He  had 
learned  to  read,  as  I  had  done ;  and  as  he  talked 
very  well,  so  he  wrote  good  sense,  and  very 
handsome  language^  as  you  will  see  in  the  pro- 
cess of  his  story. 

As  for  your  humble  servant,  Colonel  Jack,  he 
was  a  poor  unhappy  tractable  dog,  willing 
enough,  and  capable  too,  to  learn  anything,  if  he 
had  had  any  but  the  devil  for  his  schoolmaster ; 
he  set  out  into  the  world  so  early,  that  when  he 
began  to  do  evil,  he  understood  nothing  of  the 
wickedness  of  it,  nor  what  ho  had  to  expect  for 
it  I  remember  very  well  that  when  I  was  once 
carried  before  a  justice  for  a  theft  which  indeed 
I  was  not  guilty  of,  and  defended  myself  by  argu- 
ment, proving  the  mistakes  of  my  accusers,  and 
how  tne^  contradicted  themselves;  the  justice 
told  me  it  was  a  pity  I  had  not  been  better  em- 
ployed, for  I  was  certainly  better  taught;  in 
which,  however,  his  worship  was  mistaken,  for 
I  had  never  been  taught  anything  but  to  be  a 
thief ;  except,  as  I  said,  to  read  and  write,  and 
that  was  all,  before  I  was  ten  years  old ;  but  I 
had  a  natural  talent  of  talkiug,  and  could  say  as 
much  to  the  purpose  as  most  people  that  had  been 
taught  much  more  than  I. 

I  passed  among  my  comrades  for  a  bold,  reso- 
lute boy,  and  one  that  durst  fight  anything ;  but 
I  had  a  different  opinion  of  myself,  and  therefore 
shunned  fighting  as  much  as  I  could,  though 
sometimes  1  ventured  too,  and  came  off  well, 
being  very  strong  made,  and  nimble  withal. 
However,  I  many  times  brought  myself  off  with 
my  tongue,  where  my  hands  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient ;  and  this,  as  well  after  I  was  a  man,  as 
while  I  was  a  boy. 

I  was  waiy  and  dexterous  at  nry  trade,  and 
was  not  so  oiten  catched  as  my  fellow-roguee,  I 
mean  while  I  was  a  boy,  and  never  after  I  came 
to  be  a  man,  no,  not  once  for  26  years,  being  so 
old  in  the  trade,  and  still  unhanged,  as  you  snail 
hear. 

As  for  my  person,  while  I  was  a  dirty  glass- 
bottle-house  boy,  sleeping  in  the  ashes,  and  deal- 
ing always  in  the  street  dirt,  H  cannot  be  ex- 
pected but  that  I  looked  like  what  I  was,  and  so 
we  did  all ;  that  is  to  say,  like  a  '  black  your  shoes, 
your  honour,'  a  beggar-boy,  a  blackguard-boy,  or 
what  you  please,  despicable,  and  miserable,  to  the 
last  degree ;  and  yet  1  remember,  the  people  would 
say  of  me,  *that  boy  has  a  good  face:  if  he  was 
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'washed  and  well  dressed,  be  would  be  a  good 
protty  boy ;  do  but  look  what  eyes  he  has,  what 
a  pleasant  smiling  countenance:  it  is  pity!  I 
wonder  what  the  rogue's  father  and  mother  was,' 
and  the  like ;  then  they  would  call  me,  and  ask 
me  my  name,  and  I  would  tell  them  my  name 
was  Jack.  *  jBut  what's  your  surname,  sirrah  ? ' 
says  they:  *I  don't  know,'  says  I.  *Who  is 
your  father  and  mother  ? '  ^  I  have  none,*  said  I. 
'What,  and  never  had  you  any?'  said  they: 
'  No,'  says  I,  *  not  that  I  know  of.'  Then  tJiev 
would  shake  their  heads,  and  cry,  *Poor  boyf' 
and  '  'tis  a  pity,'  and  the  like;  and  so  let  me  go. 
But  I  laid  up  all  these  things  in  my  heart. 

I  was  almost  ten  years  old,  the  captain  eleven, 
and  the  major  about  eight,  when  the  good  woman 
my  nurse  died.  Her  husband  was  a  seaman,  and 
had  been  drowned  a  little  before  in  the  Gloucester 
frigate,  one  of  the  king's  ships  which  was  cast 
away  going  to  Scotland  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  tne  time  of  King  Charles  ii. ;  and  the  honest 
woman  dying  very  poor,  the  parish  was  obliged 
to  bury  her;  when  the  three  young  Jacks  at- 
tended her  corpse,  and  I  the  colonel  Tfor  we  all 
passed  ifor  her  own  children)  was  chiet  mourner, 
the  captain,  who  was  the  eldest  son,  going  back 
very  sick. 

The  good  woman  being  dead,  we,  the  three 
Jacks,  were  turned  loose  to  the  world.  As  to  the 
parish  providing  for  us,  we  did  not  trouble  om*- 
selves  much  about  that;  we  rambled  about  all 
throe  together,  and  the  people  in  Kosemary-lane 
and  Batcliff,  and  that  way,  knowing  us  pretty 
well,  we  got  victuals  easily  enough,  and  without 
much  begging. 

For  my  particular  part,  I  got  some  reputation, 
for  a  mighty  civil  honest  boy ;  for  if  I  was  sent  of 
an  errand,  I  always  did  it  punctually  and  care- 
fully, and  made  hiuste  again ;  and  if  I  was  ti'ustcd 
with  anytibing,  I  never  touched  it  to  diminish  it, 
but  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  punctual  to 
whatever  was  committed  to  me,  though  I  was  as 
arrant  a  thief  as  any  of  them  in  all  other  cases. 

In  like  case,  some  of  the  poorer  shopkeepers 
would  often  lea,ve  me  at  their  door,  to  look  after 
their  shops,  till  they  went  up  to  dinner,  or  till 
they  went  over  the  way  to  an  ale-house,  and  the 
like,  and  I  always  did  it  freely  and  cheerfully, 
and  with  the  utmost  honesty. 

Captain  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  a  surly,  ill- 
looking,  rough  boy,  had  not  a  word  in  his  mouth 
that  savoured  either  of  good  manners  or  good 
humour ;  he  would  say  x  es,  and  No,  just  as  he 
was  asked  a  question,  and  that  was  all;  but 
nobody  got  anytliing  from  him  that  was  obliging 
in  the  least.  If  he  was  sent  of  an  errand  he 
would  forget  half  of  it,  and  it  may  be  go  to  play, 
if  he  met  any  boys,  and  never  go  at  all,  or  if  he 
went,  never  come  back  with  an  answer ;  which 
was  siuh  a  regardless,  disobliging  way,  that 
nobody  had  a  good  word  for  him,  and  every- 
body said  he  had  the  very  look  of  a  rogue,  and 
would  come  to  be  hanged.  In  a  word,  he  got 
nothing  of  anybody  for  good-will,  but  was  as  it 
were  obliged  to  turn  thief,  for  the  mei*e  necessity 
of  bread  to  eat ;  for  if  ho  begged  he  did  it  with 
so  ill  a  tone,  rather  like  bidding  folks  give  him 
victuals  than  entreating  them,  that  one  man,  of 
whom  he  had  something  given,  and  knew  him, 
told  >^iT»  one  day,  *  Captain  Jack,'  says  he,  *thou 
art  but  an  awkward,  ugly  sort  of  a  begger,  now 
thou  art  a  boy ;  I  doubt  thou  wilt  be  fitter  to  ask 
a  man  for  his  purse,  than  for  a  penny,  when  thou 
oomest  to  be  a  man.' 

The  major  was  a  merry  thoughtless  fellow, 
always  cheerful :  whether  he  had  any  victuals  or 
no,  he  never  complained;  and  he  recommended 


himself  so  well  by  liis  good  can-iage,  that  the 
neighbours  loved  him,  and  he  got  victuals  enough 
one  where  or  other.  Thus  we  all  made  ahiXt, 
though  we  were  so  little,  to  keep  from  starving ; 
and  as  for  lodging,  we  lay  in  the  summer-time 
about  the  watchhouses,  and  on  bulk-heads,  and 
shop-doors,  where  we  were  known ;  as  for  a  bed, 
we  knew  nothing  what  belonged  to  it  for  many 
years  after  my  nurse  died ;  and  in  winter  we  got 
mto  the  ash-holes,  and  nealing-arches  in  Uie 
glass-house,  called  Dallow's  Glass-house  m  Hose> 
mary-lane,  or  at  another  glass-house  in  Batcliff- 
higliway. 

In  this  manner  we  lived  for  some  years ;  and 
hei-e  we  failed  not  to  fall  among  a  gang  of  naked, 
ragged  rogues  like  ourselves,  wicked  as  the  devil 
could  desire  to  have  them  be  at  so  early  an  ago, 
and  ripe  for  all  the  otlier  parts  of  mischief  that 
suited  them  as  they  advanced  in  years. 

I  remember  that  one  cold  winter  night  we  were 
disturbed  in  our  rest  ttith  a  constable  and  his 
watch,  crying  out  for  one  Wry-neck,  who  it 
seems  had  done  some  roguery,  and  required  a 
hue  and  cry  of  that  kind ;  and  the  watch  were 
informed  he  was  to  be  found  among  tlie  bejrgar- 
boys  under  the  nealing-ai*ches  in  the  glass-house. 

The  alarm  being  given,  we  were  awakened  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  with,  *  Come  out  here,  ye 
crew  of  young  devils,  come  out  and  show  your- 
selves ;'  so  we  were  all  produced,  some  came  out 
rubbing  their  eyes,  and  scratching  their  h^aJs, 
and  others  were  dragged  out ;  and  I  think  there 
was  about  seventeen  of  us  in  all,  but  Wry-nedc, 
as  they  called  him,  was  not  among  them.  It 
seems  this  was  a  good  big  boy,  that  used  to  be 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  had 
been  concerned  in  a  robbery  the  night  before,  in 
which  his  comrade,  who  was  taken,  in  hopes  of 
escaping  punishment,  had  discovered  him,  and 
informed  where  he  usually  harboured;  but  he 
was  aware,  it  seems,  and  had  secured  hunself,  at 
least  for  that  time.  So  wo  were  allowed  to  return 
to  our  warm  apartment  among  the  coal-ashes 
where  I  slept  many  a  cold  winter  night;  nay,  I 
may  say,  many  a  winter,  as  sound,  and  as  com- 
fortably as  ever  I  did  since,  though  in  better 
lodgings. 

In  this  manner  of  living  we  went  on  a  good 
while,  I  believe  two  years,  and  neither  did,  or 
meant  any  harm.  W^e  generally  went  all  three 
together;  for,  in  short,  the  captain,  for  want  of 
address,  and  for  something  disagreeable  in  him. 
would  have  starved  if  we  nad  not  kept  him  with 
us.  As  we  were  always  together,  we  were 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  three  Jacks ; 
but  Colonel  Jack  had  always  the  preference, 
upon  many  accounts.  The  major,  as  1  have  said, 
was  merry  and  pleasant,  but  the  colonel  always 
held  talk  with  the  better  soi-t,  I  mean  the  better 
sort  of  those  that  would  converse  with  a  beggar- 
boy,^  In  this  way  of  talk,  I  was  always  upon 
the  inquiry,  asking  questions  of  things  'done  in 
public,  as  well  as  in  private ;  pai-ticularly,  I  loved 
to  talk  with  seamen  and  soldici-s  about  the  war, 
and  about  the  great  sea-fights,  or  battles  on  shore, 
that  any  of  them  had  been  in ;  and.  as  I  never 
forgot  anything  they  told  me,  I  could  soon,  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  few  years,  give  almost  as  good  an 
account  of  the  Butch  wai',  and  of  the  fights  at 
sea,  the  battles  in  Flanders,  the  taking  of  Maes- 
tricht,  and  the  like,  as  any  of  those  that  hfid 
been  there ;  and  this  made  those  old  soldiers  and 
tars  love  to  talk  with  me  too,  and  to  tdl  me  all 
the  stories  they  could  think  of,'  and  tiiat  not  only 
of  the  wars  then  going  on,  but  also  of  the  wars 
in  Oliver's  time,  the  death  of  King  Charles  i^  and 
the  like. 
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Dy  this  nicaos,  as  young  as  1  was,  I  was  a  kind 
of  an  historian ;  and  though  I  had  read  no  books, 
nud  never  had  any  books  to  read,  yet  I  could  give 
a  tolerable  account  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
of  what  was  then  a-doing  in  the  world,  especiaUy 
in  those  things  that  our  own  people  were  con- 
cerned in.  I  knew  the  names  of  every  ship  in 
the  navy,  and  who  commanded  them  too,  and  all 
this  before  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  or  but  very 
soon  after. 

Captain  Jack  in  this  time  fell  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  went  away  from  us,  and  it  was  a  good 
while  before  we  ever  heard  tale  or  tidings  of  him, 
till  about  half  a  year  I  think,  or  thereabouts,  I 
understood  ho  was  got  among  a  gang  of  Idd- 
nappers,  as  they  were  then  called,  being  a  sort  of 
wicked  fellows  that  used  to  spirit  people*8  chil- 
dren away ;  that  is,  snatch  them  up  in  the  dark, 
and,  stopping  their  mouths,  carry  them  to  houses 
where  they  had  rogues  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
so  carry  them  on  board  of  ships  bound  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  sell  them. 

This  was  a  trade  that  horrid  Jack,  for  so  I 
called  him  when  we  were  grown  up,  was  very 
fit  for,  especially  the  violent  part ;  for  if  a  little 
child  got  into  nis  clutches,  he  would  stop  the 
breath  of  it,  instead  of  stopping  its  mouth,  and 
never  troubled  his  head  with  the  child's  being 
almost  strangled,  so  he  did  but  keep  it  from 
making  a  noise.  There  was,  it  seems,  some  vil'- 
lanous  thing  done  by  this  gang  about  that  time, 
whether  a  child  was  murdered  among  them,  or  a 
child  otheii\'ise  abused;  but  it  seems  it  was  a 
child  of  an  eminent  citizen,  and  the  parent  some- 
how or  other  got  a  scent  of  the  thing,  so  that 
they  recovered  their  child,  though  in  a  sad  con- 
dition, and  almost  killed.  I  was  too  young,  and 
it  was  too  long  ago,  for  mo  to  remember  the 
whole  story,  but  they  were  all  taken  up  and  sent 
to  Newgate,  and  Captain  Jack  among  the  rest, 
though  he  was  but  young,  for  he  was  not  then 
ZQUch  above  13  years  old. 

What  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  rc^es 
of  that  gang  I  cannot  tell  now,  but  the  captain 
being  but  a  lad,  was  ordered  to  be  three  times 
soimdly  whipt  at  Bridewell ;  my  lord  mayor,  or 
the  recorder,  telling  him,  it  was  done  in  pity  to 
him,  to  keep  him  /rom  the  gallows,  nut  forget- 
ting to  toll  him,  that  he  had  a  hanging  look,  and 
bid  him  have  a  care  on  that  very  account ;  so  re- 
markable was  the  captain's  countenance,  even  so 
young,  and  which  ne  heard  of  aftenvards  on 
many  occasions.  When  ho  was  in  Bridewell,  I 
heard  of  his  misfortune,  and  the  major  and  I 
went  to  see  him,  for  this  was  the  first  news  we 
heard  of  what  became  of  him. 

The  very  day  that  we  went,  he  was  called  out 
to  be  oovrected,  as  they  called  it,  according  to  his 
sentence ;  and  as  it  was  ordei'ed  to  be  done  soundly, 
so  indeed  they  were  true  to  the  sentence ;  for  the 
alderman,  who  was  president  of  Bridewell,  and 
who  1  think  they  called  Sir  WilUam  Turner, 
held  preaching  to  him  about  how  yoimg  he  was, 
and  what  pity  it  was  such  a  youth  should  come 
to  be  hanged,  and  a  great  deal  more,  how  he 
should  take  waning  by  it,  and  how  'wicked  a 
thing  it  was,  that  they  should  steal  away  poor 
innocent  children,  and  the  like ;  and  ail  .this 
while  the  man  witJi  a  blue  badge  on  lashed  him 
most  unmercifully,  for  he  was  not  to  leave  off  till 
Sir  William  knocked  with  a  little  hammer  on  the 
table. 

The  i)oor  captain  stamped  and  danced,  and 
roared  out  like  a  mad  boy ;  and  I  must  confess, 
X  was  frighted  almost  to  death;  for  though  I 
could  not  come  near  enough,  being  but  a  poor 
boy,  to  see  how  he  was  handled,  yet  I  saw  him 


afterwards,  with  his  back  all  wealed  with  the 
lashes,  and  in  several  places  bloody,  and  thought 
I  should  have  died  with  the  sight  of  it;  but  I 
grow  better  acquainted  with  those  things  after- 
wards. 

I  did  what  I  could  to  comfort  the  poor  captain, 
when  I  got  leave  to  come  to  him.  But  the  worst 
was  not  over  with  him,  for  he  was  to  have  two 
more  such  whippings  Mfore  they  had  done  with 
him ;  and  indeed  they  scourged  him  so  severely, 
that  they  made  him  sick  of  the  kidnapping  trade 
for  a  great  while;  but  he  fell  in  among  them 
again,  and  kept  among  them  as  long  as  that  trade 
lasted,  for  it  ceased  in  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  major  and  J,  though  very  young,  had 
sensible  impressions  made  upon  us  for  some  time 
by  the  severe  usage  of  the  captain,  and  it  might 
be  veiy  well  said,  we  wore  corrected  as  well  as 
he,  though  not  concerned  in  the  crime;  but  it 
was  within  the  year  that  the  major,  a  good-con- 
ditioned easy  boy,  was  wheedled  away  by  a 
couple  of  young  rogues  that  frequented  the  glass- 
house apartments,  ^o  take  a  walk  with  them,  as 
they  were  pleased  to  call  it;  the  gentlemen  were 
very  well  matched,  the  major  was  about  12  years 
old,  and  the  oldest  of  the  two  that  led  liim  out 
was  not  above  14;  the  business  was  to  go  to 
Bartholomew  Fair — ^was,  in  short,  to  pick  pockets. 

The  major  knew  nothing  of  the  trade,  and 
therefore  was  to  do  nothing ;  but  they  promised 
him  a  share  for  all  that^  as  if  he  had  been  as  ex- 
pert as  themselves;  so  away  they  went.  The 
two  dexterous  young  rogues  managed  it  so  well, 
that  by  eight  o'clock  at  night,  they  came  back  to 
our  dusty  quarters  at  the  glass-house,  and,  sit- 
ting them  down  in  a  comer,  they  began  to  share 
their  spoil,  by  the  light  of  the  glass-house  fire. 
The  major  lugged  out  the  goods,  for  as  fast  as 
they  made  any  purchase,  they  unloaded  them- 
selves, and  gave  all  to  him,  that  if  they  had  been 
taken,  nothing  might  be  foimd  about  them. 

It  was  a  devili^  lucky  day  to  them,  the  dovU 
certainly  assisting  them  to  find  their  prey,  that 
he  might  draw  in  a  young  gamester,  and  en- 
courage him  to  th%  undertaking,  who  had  been 
made  Dock  ward  before  by  the  misfortune  of  the 
captain.  The  list  of  their  purchase  the  first 
night  was  as  follows. 

1.  A  white  handkerchief  from  a  country  wench, 
as  she  was  staring  up  at  a  jack-pudding;  there  was 
3s.  6d.  and  a  row  of  pins  tied  up  in  one  end  of  it. 

2.  A  coloured  handkerchief,  out  of  a  young 
country  fellow's  pocket  as  he  was  buying  a  china 
orange. 

3.  A  riband  purse  with  lis.  dd.  and  a  silver 
thimble  in  it,  out  of  a  young  woman's  pocket, 
just  as  a  fellow  offered  to  pick  her  up. 

iV.  B,  She  missed  her  purse  presently,  but,  not 
seeing  the  thief,  charged  the  man  with  it 
that  would  have  picked  her  up,  and  cried 
out,  "A  pickpocket!"  and  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  but,  being  known  in  the 
street,  he  got  off  with  great  difiiculty. 

4.  A  knife  and  fork,  that  a  couple  of  boys  had 
just  bought,  and  wei-e  going  home  with;  the 
yoimg  rogue  that  took  it  got  it  within  the  minute 
after  the  boy  had  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

5.  A  little  silver  box  with  78.  in  it,  all  in  small 
silver,  Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  4d.  pieces. 

N,  B.  This  it  seems  a  maid  pulled  out  of  her 
pocket,  to  pay  at  her  going  into  the  booth  to 
see  a  show,  and  the  little  rogue  got  his  hand 
in  and  fetched  it  ofif,  just  as  she  put  it  up 
again. 

G.  Another  silk  handkerchief,  out  of  a  gentle- 
man's pockets 

7.  Another. 
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8.  A  iointad  baby,  And  »  Utile  lookiAg-glaa, 
ilolen  off  a  toyaeller'B  sUll  in  tin  fair. 

All  ibis  cargo  to  be  brought  home  dear  in  one 
afternoon,  or  evening  rather,  and  by  only  two 
little  rogues  so  young,  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
extraordiaary ;  and  the  major  was  eleyatod  the 
next  day  to  a  strange  degree. 

He  came  very  early  to  me,  who  lav  not  far 
from  him,  and  said  to  me.  *■  Colonel  Jack,  I  want 
to  speak  with  vou.*  *  Well,'  said  I,  '  what  do  you 
say?*  *Kay,  said  he,  *it  is  business  of  oonse- 
quenoe,  I  cannot  talk  nere ; '  so  we  walked  out. 
As  soon  as  we  were  oome  out  into  a  narrow  lane, 
by  the  glass-house,  *Look  here,*  says  he,  ana 
polls  out  his  little  hand  almost  full  of  money. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  si^ht,  when  he  puts  it 
up  again,  and,  bringing  his  hand  out,  ^Here,' 
says  he,  *yofi  shall  have  some  of  it;'  and  gives 
me  a  sixpence,  and  a  shilling's  worili  of  the  small 
sUver  pieces.  This  was  very  welcome  to  me, 
whoL  as  much  as  I  was  of  a  gentleman,  and  as 
much  as  I  thousfht  of  myself  upon  that  account, 
never  had  a  shilling  of  money  together  before  in 
all  my  life,  not  that  I  could  (»11  my  own. 

I  was  very  earnest  then  to  know  how  he  came 
by  this  wealtlL  for  he  had  for  his  shore  78.  6d.  in 
money,  the  silver  thimble,  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief, which  was,  in  short,  an  estate  to  him,  that 
never  had,  as  I  said  of  myself,  a  shilling  together 
in  his  life. 

^  And  what  will  you  do  with  it  now,  Jack?' 
said  I.  *I  do?*  says  ho,  *the  first  thinff  I  do 
ni  go  into  Biu['  Fair,  and  bnv  me  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  stockings/  *  That's  right,'  says  I,  'and  so 
will  I  too;'  so  away  we  went  together,  and  we 
bought  each  of  us  a  pair  of  Bag  Fair  stockings 
in  Ule  first  place  for  5d.,  not  5d.  a  pair,  but  5d. 
together,  and  good  stockings  they  were  too, 
much  above  our  wear,  I  assure  you. 

We  found  it  more  difficult  to  fit  ourselves  with 
shoes;  bat  at  last,  having  looked  a  great  while 
before  we  could  find  any  good  enough  for  us,  ire 
found  a  shop  very  well  stored,  and  of  these  we 
bought  two  pair  for  sixteenpence. 

We  put  them  on  immediately  to  our  great 
comfort  for  we  had  neither  of  us  had  any  stock- 
ii^  to  our  legs  that  had  anv  feet  to  them  for  a 
long  time:  I  found  myself  so  refreshed  with 
having  a  pair  of  worm  stockings  on,  and  a  j>air 
of  dry  shoes ;  things,  I  say,  which  I  had  not  been 
acouainted  with  a  great  while,  that  I  began  to 
call  to  my  mind  my  being  a  gentleman,  and  now 
I  thought  it  began  to  come  to  pass.  When  we 
had  thus  fitted  ourselves,  I  said,  *Hark  ye. 
Major  Jack,  you  and  I  never  had  any  money  in 
our  lives  before,  and  we  never  had  a  good  dinner 
in  all  our  lives ;  what  if  we  should  go  somewhere 
and  get  some  victuals?  I  am  very  hungry.' 

*  8o  we  will  than,'  says  the  major,  '  I  am 
hungry  too ;'  so  we  went  to  a  boiliijg  cook's  in 
Bosemary-lane,  where  we  treated  ourselves  nobly, 
and,  as  I  thought  with  myself,  we  began  to  live 
like  gentlemen,  for  we  haid  three-pennyworth  of 
boiled  beef,  two-pennyworth  of  pudding,  a  penny 
brick  (as  they  call  it,  or  loai),  and  a  whole  pint 
of  strong  beer,  which  was  7d.  in  all. 
N,B, — We  had  each  of  us  a  good  mess  of  charm- 
ing beef-*broth  into  the  lw.rgain ;  and,  which 
cheered  my  heart  wonderfully,  all  the  while 
we  were  at  dinner,  the  maid  and  the  boy  in 
the  house  every  time  they  passed  by  the  open 
box  where  we  sat  at  our  dinner,  would  look 
in  and  cry,  *  Gentlemen,  do  you  call?'  and, 
*  Bo  ye  call,  gentlemen  ?'    I  say  this  was  as 
good  to  me  as  all  my  dinner.       * 
Not  the  best  housekeeper  in  Stepney  parish, 
not  my  lord  mayor  of  London,  no,  not  the  greatest 


man  on  earth  could  be  more  happy  in  their  own 
imagination,  and  with  less  mixture  of  rrief  or 
reflection,  than  I  was  at  this  new  piece  of  felicity; 
though  mine  was  but  a  small  part  of  it,  for  ICajor 
Jack  had  an  estate  compared  to  ma,  as  I  had  an 
estate  compared  to  what  I  had  before :  in  a  word, 
nothing  but  an  utter  ignoranosof  greater  felicity, 
which  was  my  case,  could  maike  anybody  think 
himself  so  exalted  as  I  did,  though  I  had  no  share 
of  this  bootv  but  18d. 

That  night  the  major  and  I  triumphed  in  our 
new  enjoyment,  and  slept  wifli  an  undisturbed 
repose  in  the  usual  plaoie,  soROunded  with  the 
warmth  of  the  glass-house  fires  above,  which  was 
a  full  amends  for  all  the  ashes  and  cinders  which 
we  rolled  in  below. 

Those  who  know  the  portion  of  the  glass- 
houses, and  the  arches  where  they  neal  the  bottle 
after  they  are  made,  know  that  those  places  where 
the  ashes  are  cast,  and  where  the  poor  boys  lie, 
are  cavities  in  the  brick-work,  perfectly  dose, 
except  at  the  entrance,  and  consequently  warm 
as  the  dressing-room  of  a  bagnio,  tliat  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  feel  any  cold  there,  were  it  in 
Greenland,  or  Nova  Zambia,  and  that  therefore  | 
the  boys  lie  there  not  only  safe,  but  very  com- 
fortably, the  ashes  excepteo,  which  are  no  griev- 
ance at  all  to  them. 

The  next  day  the  major  and  his  comrades  went 
abroad  again,  and  were  still  successful ;  nor  did 
any  disaster  attend  them,  for  I  know  not  how 
many  months ;  and,  by  frequent  imitation  and 
direction.  Major  Jack  became  as  dexterous  a 
pickpocket  as  any  of  them,  and  went  on  through 
a  long  variety  of  fortunes,  too  long  to  enter  upon 
now,  because  I  am  hastening  to  my  own  story, 
which  at  pi-esent  is  the  main  thing  I  have  to  set 
down. 

The  major  failed  not  to  let  me  see  every  day 
the  effects  of  his  new  prosperity,  and  was  so 
bountiful,  as  frequently  to  throw  me  a  tester, 
Bometimes  a  shiUmg ;  and  I  might  perceive  that 
he  began  to  have  dothes  on  his  back,  to  leave 
the  ash-hole,  having  gotten  a  society  lodfging  (of 
which  I  may  give  an  explanation  by  itself  on 
another  occasion),  and  which  was  more,  he  took 
upon  him  to  wear  a  shirt,  which  was  what  neither 
he  or  I  had  ventured  to  do  for  three  years  before, 
and  upward. 

But  I  observed  all  this  while,  that  ^ough 
Major  Jack  was  so  prosperous  and  had  thriven 
so  well,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  very  kind, 
and  even  generous  to  me,  in  giving  me  money 
upon  many  occasions,  yet  he  never  invited  me  to 
enter  myself  into  the  sodety,  or  to  embark  with 
him,  whereby  I  might  hare  bem  made  as  happy 
as  be,  no,  nor  did  he  recommend  the  employment 
tomeat  alL 

I  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his  being 
thus  reserved  to  me:  I  had  learned  from  him  in 
general,  that  the  business  was  picking  of  pockets, 
and  I  fanded,  that  though  the  ingenuity  of  the 
trade  consisted  very  much  in  sidght  of  hand,  a 
good  address,  and  being  very  nimble,  yet  that  it 
was  not  at  all  difficult  to  learn ;  and  e^iedally 
I  thought  the  opportunities  were  so  many,  the 
country  })eople  that  come  to  London  so  foolish, 
so  gaping,  and  so  engaged  in  looking  about  them, 
that  it  was  a  trade  with  no  great  hi^ard  annexed 
to  it,  and  might  be  easily  Teamed,  if  I  did  but 
know  in  general  the  manner  of  it,  and  how  they 
went  about  it. 

The  subtle  devil,  never  absent  from  his  busi- 
ness, but  ready  vX  all  occasions  to  encourage 
his -servants,  removed  all  these  difficulties,  and 
brought  him  into  an  intimacy  with  one  of  the 
most   exquisite  divers,  or  pickpockets,   in  the 
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towH ;  and  this,  our  iBiiiniM^,  iras  of  no  less  a 
ki&d  than  that,  as  I  had  an  inelination  to  be  as 
wicked  as  any  of  them,  he  was  for  taking  care 
(that  I  should  not  be  disaroointed. 

He  waa  above  the  little  fellows  who  went  about 
stealing  trifles  and  baubles  in  Bartholomew  Fair, 
and  nin  the  risk  of  being  mobbed  for  Z^  or  4a 
His  aim  was  at  higher  things,  even  at  no  less 
than  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  bills  for 
mors. 

He  solicited  me  earnestly  to  go  and  take  a 
walk  with  him  as  above,  adding,  that  after  he 
had  riiown  me  my  trade  a  little^  he  would  let  me 
be  as  wicked  as  1  would ;  that  is,  as  he  expressed 
it,  that  after  he  had  made  me  capable,  I  should 
set  up  for  myself,  if  I  pleased,  and  he  would  only 
wish  me  |pood  luck. 

Accordingly,  as  Major  Jack  went  with  his 
gentleman,  only  to  see  the  manner,  and  receive 
the  purehasa  and  yet  come  in  for  a  share ;  so 
he  told  me,  ii  he  hod  success,  I  should  have  my 
share  as  much  as  if  I  bod  been  principal ;  and 
this  he  assured  me  was  a  custom  of  the  trade,  in 
order  to  encourage  young  beginners,  and  bring 
than  into  the  trade  with  courage,  for  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  done  if  a  man  had  not  tiio  heart 
of  aUon. 

I  hesitated  at  the  matter  a  great  while,  ob- 
jecting the  hasard,  and  telling  the  story  of  Cap- 
tain Jack,  my  elder  brother,  as  I  might  call  him. 
*Well,  colonel,*  says  he,  *I  find  you  are  faint- 
hearted, and  to  be  faint-heailed  is  indeed  to  bo 
unfit  for  our  trade,  for  nothing  but  a  bold  heart 
can  go  through  stitch  with  this  work ;  but^  how- 
ever, as  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do,  so  there 
is  no  risk  for  you  to  run  in  these  things  the  first 
time.  If  I  am  taken,*  says  he,  ^  you  hav^  nothing 
to  do  in  it,  they  will  let  you  go  free ;  for  it  shall 
easilTbe  made  api>ear,  that  whatever  I  have  done, 
^ou  had  no  hand  in  it' 

Upon  those  persuasions  I  Ventured  out  with 
him  ^  but  I  soon  found  that  my  new  friend  was 
a  thief  of  quality,  and  a  pickpocket  above  the 
ordinary  rank,  and  that  aimed  higher  abundantly 
than  my  brother  Jack.  He  was  a  bigger  boy 
than  I  a  great  deal ;  for  though  I  was  now  near 
fifteen  years  old,  I  was  not  big  of  my  age,  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  I  was  perfectly  a 
stranger  to  it  I  knew  indeed  what  at  first  I  did 
not,  forHt  was  a  good  while  before  I  understood 
•the  thing  as  an  offence;  I  looked  on  picking 
pockets  as  a  trade,  and  thought  I  was  to  go  ap- 
prentice to  it  It  is  true,  this  was  when  I  was 
young  in  the  societv,  as  well  as  younger  in  years, 
but  even  now  I  understood  it  to  be  only  a  thing 
for  which,  if  we  were  catched,  we  run  the  risk 
of  being  ducked  or  pumped,  which  we  call  soak- 
ing, and  then  all  was  over ;  and  wo  made  nothing 
of  having  our  rags  wetted  a  little ;  but  I  never 
understood,  till  a  great  while  after,  tliat  the  crime 
was  capital,  and  that  we  might  be  sent  to  New- 
gate for  it,  till  a  gpreat  fcUow,  almost  a  man,  one 
of  our  society,  was  hanged  for  it;  and  then  I 
was  terribly  frighted,  as  you  shall  hear  by  and 
by. 

WeU,  upon  the  persuasions  of  tliis  lad,  I  walked 
a«t  with  nim ;  a  poor  innocent  boy,  and  ('as  I 
remember  my  very  thoughts  perfectly  well)  I 
had  no  evil  in  my  mtentions ;  1  had  never  stolen 
anything  in  my  Ufe ;  and  if  a  goldsmith  had  left 
me  in  his  shop,  with  heaps  of  money  strewed 
all  round  me,  and  bade  me  look  after  it,  I  should 
not  have  touched  it,  I  was  so  honest;  but  the 
subtle  tempter  baited  his  hook  for  me,  as  I  was 
a.chiid,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  childishness, 
for  I  never  took  this  picking  of  pockets  to  be 
dishonesty,  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  looked  on 


it  as  a  kind  of  trade  that  I  was  to  bo  bred  up  Lo, 
and  so  J  entered  upon  it,  till  I  became  hardened 
in  it  beyond  the  power  of  retreating ;  and  thus  I 
was  made  a  thief  involuntarily,  and  went  on  a 
length  that  few  boys  do,  without  coming  to  the 
common  period  of  that  kind  of  life,  I  mean  to 
the  transport-ship,  or  to  the  gallows. 

The  first  day  I  went  abroad  with  my  new  in- 
structor, he  carried  me  directly  into  the  city,  ai^d 
as  we  went  first  to  the  water  side,  he  led  me  into 
the  long-room  at  the  Custom-house ;  we  were  but 
a  couple  of  ragged  boys  at  best,  but  I  was  much 
the  worse ;  my  leader  had  a  hat  on,  a  shirt,  and 
a  neckcloth ;  as  for  me,  I  had  neither  of  the  three, 
nor  had  I  spoiled  my  manners  so  much  as  to 
have  a  hat  on  my  head  since  my  nurse  died, 
which  was  now  some  years.  His  ordci*s  to  me 
were  to  keep  always  in  sight,  and  near  him,  but 
not  closo  to  him,  nor  to  take  any  notice  of  him 
at  any  time  till  he  came  to  me ;  and  if  any  hurly- 
burly  happened,  I  should  by  no  means  know 
him,  or  pretend  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
hiin. 

I  observed  my  ordets  to  a  tittl(*.  While  he 
peered  into  every  comer,  and  had  his  eye  upon 
everybody,  I  kept  my  eye  directly  upon  him,  but 
went  always  at  a  distance,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  long-room,  looking  as  it  were  for  pins,  and 
picking  them  up  out  of  the  dust  as  I  could  find 
them,  and  then  sticking  them  on  my  sleeve,  whero 
I  had  at  last  got  40  or  50  good  pins ;  but  still  my 
03^0  "was  upon  my  comrade,  who,  I  observed,  was 
very  busy  among  the  crowds  of  x>eople  that  stood 
at  the  board,  doing  business  with  the  officers,  who 
pass  the  entries,  and  make  the  cockets,  &c. 

At  length  he  comes  over  to  me,  and  stooping 
as  if  he  would  take  up  a  pin  close  to  me,  he  put 
something  into  my  hand,  and  said,  *  Put  that  up, 
and  follow  me  down  stairs  quickly;'  he  did  not 
run,  but  shuffied  along  apace  through  the  crowd, 
and  went  down,  not  the  great  stairs  which  we 
came  in  at,  but  a  little  naiTow  staircase  at  Ihe 
other  end  of  the  long-room ;  I  followed,  and  ho 
found  I  did,  and  so  went  on,  not  stopping  below 
as  I  expected,  nor  speaking  one  word  to  me,  till 
through  innumerable  narrow  passages,  alleys,  and 
dark  ways,  we  were  got  up  into  Fenchurch-street, 
and  through  Billiter-lane  into  Leadenhall-street, 
and  from  thence  into  Leadenhall-market 

It  was  not  a  meat-market  day,  so  we  had  room 
to  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  butchers*  stalls,  and 
he  bid  me  lug  out  What  he  had  given  me  was 
a  little  leather  lettor^case,  with  a  French  ahna- 
nack  stuck  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  a  great  many 
papers  in  it  of  soveral  kinds. 

We  looked  them  over,  and  found  there  was 
several  valuable  bills  in  it,  such  as  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  other  notes,  things  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  but  among  the  rest  was  a  goldsmith's  note, 
ns  he  called  it,  of  one  Sir  Stephen  Evans,  for 
£800,  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  at  demand ;  be- 
sides this,  there  was  another  note  for  £12,  10s., 
being  a  goldsmith's  bill  too,  but  I  forget  the  name ; 
there  was  a  bill  or  two  also  writteu  in  French, 
which  neither  of  us  understood,  but  wliich  it 
seems  were  things  of  value,  being  called  foreign 
bills  accepted. 

The  rogue,  my  master,  knew  what  belonged 
to  the  goldsmith's  bills  well  enough,  and  I  ob- 
served, when  he  road  the  bill  of  Sir  Stephen,  he 
said,  this  is  too  big  for  mo  to  meddle  with ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  bill  £12, 10s.,  he  said  to  me, 
'This  will  do,  come  hither,  Jack;'  so  awav  he 
runs  to  Lombard-street,  and  I  after  him,  huddling 
the  other ^pers  into  the  letter-case.  As  he  went 
along,  he  inquired  the  name  out  immediately,  and 
went  directly  to  the  shop,  put  ou  a  good  grave 
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ooantenance,  and  had  the  money  paid  him  with- 
out any  stop  or  question  asked ;  I  stood  on  the 
other  side  the  way  looking  about  the  street,  as 
not  at  all  concerned  with  anybody  that  way.  but 
observed,  that  when  he  presented  the  bill,  he 
pulled  out  the  letter-case,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
merchants  boy,  acquainted  with  business,  and 
had  other  bills  about  him. 

They  paid  him  the  money  in  gold,  and  he  made 
haste  enough  in  telling  it  over,  and  came  away, 
passing  by  me,  and  going  into  Three-King-court, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  then  we  crossed 
back  into  Clement*s-lane,  made  the  best  of  our 
way  to  Cole-harbour,  at  the  water  side,  and  got 
a  sculler  for  a  penny  to  can*y  us  over  the  water 
to  St.  Mary-Over's  stairs,  whore  we  landed,  and 
were  safe  enough. 

Here  he  turns  to  me ;  '  Colonel  Jack,'  says  he, 

*  I  believe  you  are  a  lucky  boy,  this  is  a  good  job ; 
we'll  go  away  to  St.  George's  Fields  and  share 
our  booty.'  Away  we  went  to  the  Fields,  and 
sitting  down  in  the  grass,  far  enough  out  of  the 
path,  he  pulled  out  the  money ;  *  Look  here,  Jack,' 
says  he,  *■  did  you  ever  see  the  like  before  in  your 
life  ?'  '  No,  never,'  says  I,  and  added  very  inno- 
cently, *must  we  have  it  all?'  *We  have  it!' 
says  he,  '  who  should  have  it?'  *  Why,'  says  I, 
^must  Uie  man  have  none  of  it  again  that  lost 
it?'  *He  have  it  again!'  says  he,  *what  d'ye 
mean  by  that?'     *Nay,  I  don't  know.'  says  I, 

*  why,  you  said  just  now  you  would  let  liim  have 
the  t'other  bill  again ;  that  you  said  was  too  big 
foryou.* 

Ho  laughed  at  me ;  *  You  are  but  a  little  boy,' 
says  he,  ^  that's  true,  but  I  thought  you  had  not 
been  such  a  child  neither ; '  so  he  mighty  gravely 
explained  the  thing  to  me  thus :  that  the  bill  of 
Sir  Stephen  Evans  was  a  great  bill  for  £800, 
*■  and  if  i,'  says  he,  ^that  am  but  a  poor  lad,  should 
venture  to  go  for  the  money,  they  will  presently 
say,  how  should  I  come  by  such  a  bill,  and  that 
I  certainly  found  it  or  stole  it ;  so  they  will  stop 
me,'  says  he,  *  and  take  it  away  from  me,  and  it 
may  bring  me  into  trouble  for  it  too ;  so,'  says 
he,  ^  I  did  say  it  was  too  big  for  me  to  meddle 
with,  and  that  I  would  let  the  man  have  it  again, 
if  I  could  tell  how ;  but  for  the  money,  Jack,  the 
money  that  we  have  got,  I  warrant  you  he  should 
have  none  of  that ;  besides,'  says  he,  *  whoever 
he  be  that  has  lost  this  letter-case,  to  be  sure,  as 
soon  as  he  missed  it,  he  would  run  to  the  gold- 
smith and  give  notice,  that  if  anybody  came  for 
the  money,  they  would  be  stopped ;  but  I  am  too 
old  for  him  there,'  says  he. 

*  Why,'  says  I,  *and  what  will  vou  do  with  the 
bill ;  will  you  throw  it  away  ?  it  you  do.  some- 
body else  will  find  it,'  says  I,  *and  they  will  go 
and  take  the  money,*  *Wo,  no,*  says  ho,  *then 
they  will  be  stopped  and  examined,  as  I  tell  you 
1  should  be.'  I  did  not  know  well  what  all  this 
meant,  so  I  talked  no  more  about  that ;  but  we 
fell  to  handling  the  money.  As  for  me,  I  had 
never  seen  so  much  together  in  idl  my  life,  nor 
did  I  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  it  and 
once  or  twice  I  was  going  to  bid  ^^rn  keep  it  for 
me,  which  would  have  been  done  like  a  child  in- 
deed, for,  to  be  sui^e,  I  had  never  heard  a  word 
more  of  it,  though  nothing  had  befallen  him. 

However,  as  I  happened  to  hold  my  tongue  as 
to  that  part,  he  shared  the  money  very  honestly 
with  me ;  only  at  the  end,  he  told  me,  that  though 
it  was  true,  he  promised  me  half,  yet  as  it  was  we 
first  time,  and  I  had  done  nothing  but  look  on, 
80  he  thought  it  was  very  well  u  I  took  a  little 
less  than  he  did ;  so  he  divided  the  money,  which 
was  £12,  10s.,  into  two  eacact  parts,  viz.  £6,  5s., 
in  each  part  j  then  he  took  £1,  5s.  from  my  part, 


and  told  me  I  should  give  him  that  for  haaseU 
'Well,'  says  I,  'take  it  then,  for  I  think  yoa  de- 
serve it  all:'  so,  however,  X  took  up  the  mt; 
*  and  what  shall  I  do  with  this  now,'  says  I,  'for 
I  have  nowhere  to  put  it  ? '  '  Why,  have  yoa  no 
pockets  ? '  says  he.  *•  Yes,'  says  I,  *  but  they  are 
mil  of  holes.'  I  have  often  thought  since  that, 
and  with  some  mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more 
wealth  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with,  for  lodging 
I  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide  mv 
money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  but  such  as  1 
say  was  full  of  holes;  I  knew  nobody  in  the 
world  that  I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it 
up  for  me ;  for  being  a  poor  naked,  ragged  boy, 
they  would  presently  say,  I  had  rob^^  some- 
body, and  perhai»  lay  hold  of  me,  and  my  money 
would  be  my  crime,  as  they  say  it  often  is  in 
foreign  countries;  and  now,  as  I  was  full  of 
wealth,  behold  I  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  do 
to  secure  my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this 
held  me  so  long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the 
next  day,  that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this 
money  was  to  me  all  that  night.  I  earned  it  in 
my  hand  a  good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold,  aU  but 
14s. ;  and  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  four  guineas, 
and  that  14s.  was  more  difficult  to  carry  than  the 
four  guineas ;  at  last  I  sat  do\vn,  and  pulled  off 
one  of  my  shoes,  and  put  the  four  gmneas  into 
that ;  but  after  I  had  gone  a  while,  my  shoe  hurt 
me  so  I  could  not  go,  so  I  was  fain  to  sit  down 
again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  carry  it  in 
my  hand ;  then  I  foimd  a  dirty  linen  rag  m  tha 
street,  and  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  all  to- 
gether, and  carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I 
have  often  since  heard  people  say,  when  they 
have  been  talking  of  money  that  they  could  not 
get  in,  *■  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  foul  clout :'  in  truth, 
I  had  mine  in  a  foul  clout ;  for  it  was  foul,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it  served 
me  till  I  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  thm  I 
sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel, 
and  so  then  put  my  money  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodging 
in  the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  go  to 
sleep,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had 
lot  any  ot  the  black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  ir, 
I  should  havn  been  smothered  in  the  ashes  for 
it,  or  I'obbed  of  it,  or  some  trick  or  other  put  upon 
me  for  it ;  so  I  know  not  what  to  do,  but  lay  with 
it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  in  my  bosom,  but 
then  sleep  went  from  my  eyes :  O,  the  weight  of 
human  care!  L  a  poor  beggar-boy,  could  not 
sleep  so  soon  as  I  had  but  a  little  money  to  keep, 
who,  before  that  could  have  slept  upon  a  heap  of 
brick-bats,  stones,  or  cindere.  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  tiis  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
di*eam  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like 
one  frighted ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand, 
try  to  go  to  sleep  a^in,  but  could  not  for  a  long 
while,  then  drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy 
came  into  my  head  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should 
di-eum  of  the  money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  dieepi, 
and  tell  that  I  had  money,  which  if  I  should  do, 
and  one  of  the  rogues  shduld  hear  me,  they  would 
pick  it  out  of  my  bosom,  and  of  my  hand  too, 
without  waking  me{  and  after  that  thought  I 
could  not  sleep  a  wink  more ;  so  that  I  passed 
that  night  over  in  care  and  anxiety  enough ;  and 
tliis,  I  may  safely  say,  was  the  first  night's  rest 
that  I  lost  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  d»- 
ceitf ulness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  got  out  of  the  hole  wa 
lay  in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards 
Stepne}',  and  there  J  mused  and  considered  what 
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I  shoald  do  with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I 
wished  that  I  had  not  hod  it ;  for,  after  all  my 
rimunatin^  upon  it,  and  what  course  I  shoald 
taJoB  with  it,  or  where  I  should  put  it,  I  could  not 
hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or  any  possible  method 
to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplexed  mo  so,  tluit  at  last, 
as  I  said  just  now,  1  sat  down  and  cned  heartily. 
When  my  crying  was  over,  the  case  was  the 
same ;  I  haid  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with 
it  I  could  not  toll.  At  last  it  came  into  my  head, 
that  I  would  look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and 
tab  to  hide  it  there  till  I  should  have  occasion  for 
it.  Big  with  this  discovery,  as  I  then  thought  it, 
I  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  tree ;  but  there 
were  no  trees  in  the  fields  about  Stepney  or  MUe- 
end,  that  looked  fit  for  my  purpose ;  and  if  there 
were  any  that  I  began  to  look  narrowly  at,  the 
fields  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they  would  see 
if  I  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I  thought 
the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two  men 
in  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

This  drove  me  farther  off,  and  I  crossed  the 
road  at  Mile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
went  down  a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind 
Beggar*s  at  Bednal-green ;  when  I  came  a  little 
way  in  the  lane,  I  found  a  footpath  over  the 
fields,  and  in  those  fields  several  trees  for  my 
turn,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one  tree  had  a  little 
hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my  reach,  and  I 
climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when  I  came 
there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  found  (as  I  thought) 
a  place  very  fit;  so  I  placed  my  Measure  there,  and 
was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it;  but,  behold, 
putting  my  hand  in  again  to  lay  it  more  com- 
modiously,  as  I  thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow, 
and  my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  quite  out  of  my 
reach,  and  how  far  it  might  go  in  I  Iqiew  not ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  my  money  was  quite  gone,  irre- 
coverably lost ;  there  could  be  no  room  so  much 
as  to  hope  ever  to  see  it  again,  for  'twas  a  vast 
great  tree. 

As  yoimg  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a 
fool  I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways 
to  keep  my  money,  but  I  must  come  thus  far  to 
throw  it  into  a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it. 
Well,  I  thrust  my  hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  but 
no  bottom  was  to  be  found,  or  any  end  of  the  hole 
or  cavity ;  I  g^t  a  stick  of  the  tree,  and  thrust  it 
in  a  great  way,  but  ail  was  one;  then  I  cried, 
nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a  passion ;  then  1 
got  down  the  tree  again,  then  up  again,  and 
thrust  in  my  hand  again  till  I  scratched  my  arm 
and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while  most 
violently;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  half^Msnny 
roll,  and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  again ; 
then  I  came  away  ii^  despair,  crying  and  roaring 
like  a  little  boy  tliai  had  been  whipped ;  then  X 
went  back  again  to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree 
again,  and  thus  I  did  several  times. 

The  last  time  I  had  gotten,  up  the  tree  I  hap- 
pened to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I 
went  up  and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank 
also;  and,  behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open 
place,  in  the  side  of  it  close  to  the  ground,  as  old 
hoUow  trees  often  have ;  and  looking  into  the 
open  place,  to  m^  inexpressible  joy,  there  lay  my 
money  ana  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped  up  just  as 
1  had  put  it  into  the  nole ;  for  the  tree  being 
hoUow  aU  the  way  up^  there  had  been  some 
moss  or  light  stuff  (which  I  had  not  judgment 
enough  to  know),  was  not  firm,  and  had  given 
wa^  when  it  came  to  drop  out  of  my  hand,  and 
80  it  had  slipped  quite  down  at  once. 


I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  Uke  a  child, 
for  I  holloa'd  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then 
I  run  to  it,  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed 
the  dirty  rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and 
jumped  about,  run  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other,  and,  in  short,  I  knew  not  what,  much 
less  do  I  know  now  what  I  did,  though  I  shall 
never  foi^t  the  thing,  either  what  a  sinking 
grief  it  was  to  my  heart,  when  I  thought  I  had 
lost  it,  or  what  a  fiood  of  joy  overwhelmed  me 
when  I  had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  as 
I  have  said,  I  run  about,  and  knew  not  what  I 
did ;  but  when  that  was  over  I  sat  down,  opened 
the  foul  clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  told 
it,  found  it  was  all  there,  and  then  I  fell  a-crying 
as  savourly  as  I  did  before,  when  I  thought  I 
had  lost  it. 

It  would  tire  the  reader  should  I  d^vell  on  all 
the  little  boyish  tricks  that  I  played  in  the  ecstasy 
of  my  joy  and  satisfaction,  when  I  had  found  my 
money ;  so  I  break  off  here.  Joy  is  as  extrava- 
gant as  grief,  and  since  I  have  been  a  man  I  have 
often  thought,  that  had  such  a  thing  befallen  a 
man,  so  to  have  lost  all  he  had,'  and  not  have  a 
bit  of  bread  to  eat,  and  then  so  strangely  to  find 
it  again,  after  having  given  it  so  effectually  over« 
— I  say,  had  it  been  so  with  a  man,  it  might  have 
hazarded  his  using  some  violence  upon  ^ipsolf. 

Well,  I  came  away  with  my  money,  and,  having 
taken  sixpence  out  of  it,  before  I  made  it  up 
again,  I  went  to  a  chandler  s  shop  in  Mile-end, 
and  bought  a  halfpenny  roll  and  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  cheese,  and  sat  down  at  the  door  after  X 
bought  it,  and  eat  it  very  heartily,  and  begged 
some  beer  to  drink  with  it,  which  the  good  woman 
gave  me  very  freely. 

Away  I  went  then  for  the  town,  to  see  if  I 
could  find  any  of  my  companions,  and  resolved  I 
would  try  no  more  hollow  trees  for  my  ti-easure. 
As  I  cune  along  Whitechapel,  I  came  by  a 
broker's  shop,  over  against  the  church,  where 
they  sold  old  clothes,  for  I  had  nothing  on  but 
the  worst  of  rags ;  so  I  stopped  at  the  shop,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  clothes  which  hung  at  the 
door. 

*  Well,  young  gentleman,'  says  a  man  that  stood 
at  the  door,  *  you  look  wishfully ;  do  you  see  any- 
thing you  like,  and  will  your  pocket  compass  a 
good  coat  now,  for  you  look  as  if  you  belonged 
to  the  ragged  regiment  ? '  I  was  af&onted  at  the 
fellow.  *  What's  that  to  you,'  says  I,  *how  ragged 
I  am?  if  I  had  seen  anything  I  liked,  I  have 
money  to  pay  for  it ;  but  I  can  go  where  I  shan't 
be  huffed  at  for  looking.' 

While  I  said  thus,  pretty  boldly  to  the  fellow, 
comes  a  woman  out,  *  What  ails  you,'  says  she  to 
the  man,  Uo  bullj  away  our  customers  so?  a 
poor  boy's  money  is  as  good  as  my  lord  mayor's ; 
if  poor  people  did  not  buy  old  clothes,  what 
would  become  of  our  business? '  and  then  turning 
to  me,  *Come  hither,  child,'  says  she,  *if  tliou 
hast  a  mind  to  anything  I  have,  you  shan't  be 
hectored  by  him ;  the  boy  is  a  pretty  boy,  I  assure 
you,'  sa^  she,  to  another  woman  that  was  by  this 
time  come  to  her.  'Ay,'  says  the  t'other,  *so  ho 
is,  a  very  well-looking  child,  if  he  was  clean  and 
well  dressed,  and  may  be  as  good  a  gentleman's 
son  for  anything  wo  know,  as  any  of  those  that 
are  well  dressed.  Come,  my  dear,'  says  she, 
*  tell  me  what  is  it  you  would  have  ? '  She  pleased 
me  mightily  to  hear  her  talk  of  my  being  a  gentle- 
man's son,  and  it  brought  former  things  to  my 
mind ;  but  when  she  talk'd  of  my  being  not  clean, 
and  in  rags,  then  I  cried. 

She  pressed  me  to  tell  her  if  I  saw  anything 
that  I  wanted  ,*  I  told  her  no,  all  the  clothes  I  saw 
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there  were  too  big  tor  me.  *  Cktme,  child,*  says 
she,  *I  haye  two  thiogs  here  that  will  fit  yoti, 
and  I  am  rare  Ton  want  them  both ;  that  ia,  nxst, 
a  little  hat)  and  there,' says  she  (tossing  it  to  me), 

*  m  give  jou.  that  for  notning ;  and  here  is  a  good 
warm  pair  of  breeches.    I  dare  say,'  says  she, 

*  they  will  fit  yon,  and  they  are  very  tight  and 
good ;  and,*  says  she,  *  if  you  should  ever  come  to 
have  so  much  money  that  you  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  here  are  excellent  good  pockets,' 
says  she,  *  and  a  little  fob  to  ]^at  your  gold  in,  or 
^our  watch  in,  when  you  get  it' 

It  struck  me  with  a  strange  kind  of  joy  that  I 
should  have  a  place  to  put  my  money  in,  and 
need  not  go  to  hide  it  agamin  a  hollow  tree,  that 
I  was  ready  to  snatch  the  breeches  out  of  her 
liands,  and  wondered  that  I  shoxdd  be  such  a  focA. 
never  to  think  of  buying  me  a  pair  of  breeches 
before,  that  I  might  have  a  pocket  to  put  my 
maney  in,  and  not  carry  it  about  two  days  to- 
other in  my  hand,  and  In  my  shoe,  and  I  loaew 
not  how ;  fo,  in  a  word,  I  gave  her  2s.  for  the 
breeoho^  and  went  over  into  the  churchyard, 
and  put  them  on,  put  my  money  into  my  new 

Sockets,  and  was  as  pleased  as  a  prince  is  with 
\a  coach  and  six  horses.  I  thanked  the  good 
woman  too  for  the  hat,  and  told  her  I  would  come 
again  when  I  got  mora  money,  and  buy  some 
other  thin£p8  I  wanted;  and  so  I  came  away. 

I  was  but  a  boy,  'tis  tma.  but  I  thought  myself 
a  man  now  I  had  got  a  pocket  to  put  my  money 
in,  and  I  went  directly  to  find  out  my  companion, 
by  whose  means  I  got  it ;  but  I  was  frighted  out 
•of  my  wits  when  I  heard  that  he  was  carried  to 
Bridewell ;  I  made  no  question  but  it  was  for  the 
letter-case,  and  that  t  should  be  carried  there 
too.  And.  then  my  poor  brother  Captain  Jack's 
case  came  into  my  nead,  and  that  I  should  be 
whipped  there  as  cruolly  as  he  was;  and  I  was  in 
such  a  fright  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

But  in  the  afternoon  I  met  him ;  he  had  been 
carried  to  Bridewell,  it  seems,  upon  that  very 
affair,  but  was  got  out  again.  The  case  was 
thus:  having  had  such  good  luck  at  the  Custom^ 
house  the  day  before,  he  takes  his  walk  thither 
again,  and  as  he  was  in  the  long-room,  gapiog 
and  staring  about  him,  a  fellow  lays  hold  of  him, 
and  calls  to  one  of  the  clerks  that  sat  behind, 
'  Here,'  says  he,  '  is  the  same  young  rogue  that  I 
told  you  I  saw  loitering  about  t'other  day,  when 
the  gentleman  lost  his  letter-case,  and  his  gold- 
smith's bills;  I  dare  say  it  was  he  that  stole  them.' 
Immediately  the  whole  crowd  of  people  gathered 
about  the  boy,  and  charged  him  point  blank ;  but 
he  was  too  well  used  to  such  things  to  be  frighted 
into  a  confession  of  what  he  knew  they  could  not 
prove,  for  he  had  nothing  about  him  belonging 
to  it,  nor  bad  auy  money,  but  sixpence  and  a  few 
dirW  farthings. 

They  threatened  him,  and  pulled,  and  hauled 
him,  till  they  almost  pulled  Uie  clothes  off  his 
back,  and  the  commissioners  examined  him ;  but 
all  was  one,  he  would  own  nothing,  but  said,  he 
walked  up  through  the  room  only  to  see  the 
place,  both  then  and  the  time  before,  for  he  had 
owned  he  was  there  before,  so  as  there  was  no 
proof  against  him  of  any  fact,  no,  nor  of  any 
-circumstances  relating  to  the  letter-case,  they 
were  forced  at  last  to  left  him  go.  However,  they 
•made  a  show  of  carrying  hlni  to  Bridewell,  and 
they  did  carry  him  to  the  gate,  to  see  if  they  could 
make  him  confess  anything;  but  he  would  con- 
fess nothing,  and  they  had  no  mUHmu$ ;  so  they 
durst  not  carry  him  into  the  house^  nor  would 
the  people  have  received  him,  I  suppose,  if  they 
had,  they  having  no  wairant  for  putting  him  in 
prison. 


Well,  when  they  could  get  nothing  out  of  him, 
they  carried  him  into  an  ale-hooee,  and  there  they 
toM  him,  that  the  letter-case  had  bills  in  it  of  a 
very  great  value,  that  they  would  be  of  no  nae  iv 
the  rogue  that  had  them,  but  they  would  be  ai 
infinite  damage  to  the  gentleman  that  had  loat 
them ;  and  that  he  had  left  word  with  the  clerk, 
who  the  man  that  stopped  this  boy  had  called  to, 
and  who  was  there  witn  him,  that  he  would  give 
£80  to  any  one  that  would  bring  them  again, 
and  give  all  the  security  that  could  be  desired, 
that  he  would  give  them  no  troikble^  whoever  it 
was. 

He  was  just  come  from  out  of  their  faands 
when  I  met  with  him,  and  so  he  told  me  all  the 
story;  ^but,'  says  he,  *I  would  confess  nothing, 
and  so  I  got  off,  and  am  come  away  dear.'  ^  WeU,' 
says  I,  *  and  what  will  yon  do  with  the  lettei^ 
case,  and  the  bills ;  -^U  not  you  let  tlie  poor  man 
have  his  bills  again?'  *No,  not  I,'  saya  he,  'I 
won't  trost  them,  what  care  I  for  their  bills  ? '  It 
came  into  my  head,  as  young  as  I  was,  that  it 
was  a  sad  thing  indeed  to  take  a  man's  bills 
away  for  so  moch  money,  and  not  have  any  ad- 
vantage by  it  either;  for  I  concluded,  that  the 
gentleman,  who  owned  the  bills,  must  lose  all  the 
money,  and  it  was  strange  he  should  keep  the 
bills,  and  make  a  gentleman  lose  so  mnoh  money 
for  nothing.  I  remember  that  I  mminated  vecy 
muoh  about  it,  and  thoogh  I  did  not  underatand 
it  very  well,  yet  it  lay  upon  my  mind,  and  I  said 
every  now  and  then  to  him,  *  Do  let  the  gentle- 
man have  his  bills  again,  do,  pray  do;'  and  so  I 
teased  him,  with  *  do,'  and  ^  pray  do,'  tUl  at  last 
I  cried  about  them.  He  said,  '  What,  would  you 
have  me  be  found  out  and  sent  to  Bridewell^  and 
be  whipped,  as  your  brother  Giq>tain  Jack  was?' 
I  said,  *  jKTo,  I  would  not  have  you  whipped^  hut 
I  would  have  the  man  have  his  bills,  for  they 
will  do  you  no  good,  but  the  gentleman  will  be 
undone,  it  may  be;'  and  then,  I  added  aain, 
*  Do  let  him  have  them.'  He  snapped  me  short, 
^  Why,'  Eays  he,** how  shall  I  get  them  to  him? 
Who  dare  carry  them  ?  I  dare  not,  to  be  sure, 
for  they  wQl  stop  me,  and  bring  the  goldsmith  to 
see  if  he  does  not  know  me.  and  that  I  received 
the  money,  and  so  they  will  prove  the  robbery, 
and  I  shall  be  hanged;  woula  you  have  me  be 
banged.  Jack  ? ' 

I  was  silenced  a  good  while  with  that,  for  when 
he  said,  *  Would  you  have  me  be  haoeed,  Jack  ? ' 
I  had  no  more  to  say ;  but  one  day  after  this  he 
called  to  me,  *  Colonel  Jack,'  says  he,  *I  have 
thought  of  a  way  how  the  gentleman  shall  have 
his  bills  again ;  and  you  and  I  shall  get  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  it,  if  you  will  be  honest  to  me^ 
as  I  was  to  you.^  'Indeed,'  says  I,  'Bobin,'  that 
was  his  name,  *I  will  be  very  honest;  let  me 
know  how  it  is,  for  I  would  fain  have  Lim  his 
bills.' 

*  Why,*  says  he,  '  they  told  me  that  he  had  left 
word  at  the  clerk's  place  in  the  long^room,  that 
he  would  give  £S0  to  any  one  that  IumI  the  bills, 
and  would  restore  them,  and  would  ask  no  que»- 
tions.  Now,  if  you  will  go,  like  a  poor  innocent 
boy  as  you  are,  into  the  long*room,  and  speak  to 
the  clerk,  it  may  do;  tell  him,  if  the  gentleman 
will  do  as  he  promised,  you  believe  you  can  tell 
him  who  has  it;  and  if  they  are  civil  to  you,  and 
willing  to  be  as  good  as  their  words,  yoik  shftll 
have  the  letter-case,  and  give  it  them.' 

I  told  him,  Ay,  I  would  go  with  aU  my  heart 
'  But,  Colonel  Jack,'  says  he^  *■  what  if  they 
should  take  hold  of  yon,  and  threaten  to  have 
you  whipped,  won't  you  discover  me  to  Uiem  ?* 
*■  No,'  says  I,  '■  if  they  would  whip  me  to  death  1 
I  won't.     'Well,  then,  says  he,  * thereV  the  lettex^ 
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<MM^  do  you  go.'  So  be  gave  me  directions  how 
to  act,  and  what  to  say;  ^t  I  would  not  take  the 
letteiHsase  with  me,  lest  they  should  prove  false, 
^aad  take  hold  of  me,  thinldDg  to  find  it  upon  me, 
and  so  change  me  with  the  fact ;  so  I  left  it  with 
l)im,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  to  the  Custom- 
hoQse,  08  was  agreed ;  what  my  directions  were, 
'wiB,  to  sivoid  repetition,  ^pear  in  what  hap- 
pened ;  it  was  an  errand  of  too  muoh  consequenee 
mdeed  to  be  entrusted  to  a  boy,  not  only  so  young 
as  I  was,  but  so  little  of  a  rogue  as  I  was  yet 
arrived  to  the  degree  of. 

Two  thinffs  I  was  particularly  armed  with, 
"which  I  resolved  upon :  1.  Tlu^  the  man  should 
have  his  bills  again;  for  it  seemed  a  horrible 
thing  to  me  that  he  should  be  made  to  lose  his 
money,  which  I  supposed  he  must,  parely  because 
we  would  not  cany  the  letter-case  home.  2. 
That  whatever  happened  to  me,  I  was  never  to 
tell  the  name  of  my  comrade  Bobin,  who  had 
4)een  the  principal.  With  these  two  pieces  of 
honesty,  for  such  they  were  both  in  themselves, 
and  with  a  manly  heart,  though  a  boy's  head,  I 
w«nt  up  into  the  long«-room  in  the  Costom-hoase 
the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  thing 
was  done,  I  saw  the  man  sit  just  where  he  had 
sat  before,  and  it  run  in  my  head  that  he  had  sat 
there  ever  dnce ;  but  I  knew  no  better.  So  I  went 
<ip^  and  stood  just  at  that  side  of  the  writing- 
4)oard  that  goes  upon  that  side  of  the  room,  and 
which  I  was  but  jost  tall  enough  to  lay  my  arms 
upon. 

While  I  stood  there,  one  thrust  me  this  way, 
And  another  thrust  me  that  way,  and  the  man 
that  sat  behind  begui  to  look  at  me ;  at  last  he 
«alled  out  to  me,  *  what  does  that  boy  do  there  ? 
<xet  you  gone,  sirrah ;  are  you  one  of  the  rogues 
that  stole  the  gentleman's  letterHMse  on  Monday 
last?'  Then  he  turns  his  tale  to  a  gentleman 
that  wss  doing  business  with  him,  and  goes  on 
thus :  *•  Here  was  Mr.  — ->  had  a  veiy  unlucky 
chance  on  Monday  last,  did  not  you  hear  of  it  V 
*  17o,  not  V  says  tlie  gentleman.  *  Why,  standing 
just  there,  where  you  do,'  says  he,  ^  nuking^  his 
«ntries,  he  pulled  out  his  letter-case,  and  laid  it 
down,  as  he  says,  but  Just  at  his  hand,  whilo  he 
reached  over  to  the  standish  there  for  a  penful 
of  ink^  and  somebody  stole  away  his  letlar* 
•ease.' 

*  His  letter-case  I'  says  t'other;  *  what,  and  was 
-there  any  bills  in  it  ? ' 

*  A^,'  says  he,  *  there  was  Sir  Stephen  Svans' 
note  m  it  for  £300,  and  another  goldsmith's  bill 
for  about  £12,  and  which  is  worse  still  for  the 
gentJeman,  he  had  two  foreign  accepted  bills  in 
it  for  a  great  sum,  I  know  not  how  much,  I  think 
one  was  a  French  bill  for  1200  crowns.' 

*  And  who  could  it  be  ? '  says  the  gentleman. 

*  Nobody  knows,'  says  he;  *•  but  one  of  our  room- 
keepers  says,  he  saw  a  couple  of  young  rogues 
like  that,'  pointing  at  me,  *  hanging  about  here, 
and  that  on  a  sudden  they  were  both  gone.' 

*  Villains!'  says  he  again;  ^why,  what  can 
they  do  with  them,  they  will  be  of  no  use  to 
them  ?  I  suppose  he  went  immediately,  and  gave 
notice  to  prevent  the  payment.' 

*  Yes,'  says  the  clerk,  '  he  did ;  but  the  rogues 
were  too  nimble  for  him  with  the  little  blu  of 
£12  odd  money ;  they  went  and  got  the  money 
for  that ;  but  all  the  rest  are  stopped.  However, 
^tis  an  unspeakable  damage  to  him  for  want  of 
his  money.^ 

*Why,  ho  should  publish  a  reward  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  that  have  them  to  bring 
them  again ;  they  would  be  glad  to  bring  them, 
I  warrant  you.' 


*•  Ho  has  posted  it  up  at  the  door,  that  he  will 
give  £80  for  them.' 

*  Ay,  but  he  should  add,  that  he  will  promise 
not  to  stop,  or  give  any  trouble  to  the  person  that 
brings  them.' 

*He  has  done  that  too,'  says  he;  *but  I  fear 
they  won't  trust  themselves  to  be  honest,  for  fear 
he  should  break  his  word.* 

'Why,  it  is  true,  he  may  break  his  word  in 
that  case ;  but  no  man  should  do  so,  for  then  no 
rogue  will  venture  to  bring  home  anything  that 
is  stolen,  and  so  he  would  do  an  injury  to  others 
after  him.' 

*  I  durst  pawn  my  life  for  him,  he  would  soom 
iV 

Thus  far  they  dtscottTBed  of  it,  and  then  went 
off  to  something  else;  I  heard  it  all,  but  did 
not  Imow  what  to  do  a  great  while ;  but  at  last, 
watching  the  gentleman  that  went  away,  when 
he  was  goile,  I  run  after  him  to  have  spoken  to 
him,  intending  to  have  broke  it  to  hiin,  but  he 
went  hastily  into  a  room  or  two,  full  of  people, 
at  the  hither  end  of  the  long-room ;  and  when  I 
went  to  follow,  the  doorkeepers  turned  me  back, 
and  told  me,  I  must  not  go  in  there.  So  I  went 
back,  and  loitered  about,  near  the  man  that  sat 
behind  the  board,  and  hung  about  there  tfll  I 
found  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  room  be- 
gan to  be  thin  of  people ;  and  at  last  he  sat  there 
writing,  but  nobody  stood  at  the  board  before 
him,  as  there  had  all  the  rest  of  the  mominff ; 
then  I  came  a  little  nearer,  and  stood  doss  to  the 
board,  as  I  did  before ;  when,  looking  up  from 
his  paper,  and  seeing  me,  says  he  to  me,  '  Tou 
have  been  up  and  down  tiiere  all  this  morning, 
sirrah ;  what  do  you  want?  You  have  some 
business  that  is  not  very  good,  I  doubt' 

*No,  IhanVMidl. 

*  No  ?  it  is  well  if  you  han't,'  says  he.  *  Pray, 
what  business  can  you  have  in  the  long-room, 
sir ;  you  are  no  merchant  ? ' 

*  I  would  speak  with  you,'  said.1. 

*  With  me  / '  says  he ;  '  what  have  you  to  say 
tome?' 

*  I  have  something  to  say,'  said  I,  *  if  you  will 
do  me  no  harm  for  it' 

*  I  do  thee  harm,  child !  what  haim  should  I 
do  thee?'  and  spoke  veiy  kindly. 

'  Won't  you  indeed,  sir  ? '  said  I, 

'  No,  not  I,  child ;  111  do  tliee  no  harm ;  what 
is  it  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  gentleman's 
letter-case?' 

I  answered,  but  spoke  softly,  tliat  he  could  not 
hear  me ;  so  he  gete  over  presently  into  the  seat 
next  him,  and  opens  a  place  that  was  made  to 
come  out,  and  bade  me  come  in  to  him ;  and  I  did. 

Then  he  asked  me  again,  if  I  knew  anything 
of  the  letter-case. 

I  spM^ke  softly  again,  and  said,  Folks  would 
hear  him. 

Then  he  whispered  softly,  and  asked  me  again. 

I  told  him,  I  believed  I  did ;  but  that,  indeed, 
I  had  it  not,  nor  had  no  hand  in  stealing  it,  but 
it  was  gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  that  would 
have  burnt  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me;  and 
that  I  heard  mm  say,  that  the  gentleman  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  again,  and  give  a  good  deal 
of  money  for  them. 

*  I  did  say  so,  child,'  said  he,  '  and  if  you  can 
get  them  for  him,  he  shall  give  you  a  good  re- 
ward; no  less  than  £80,  as  he  has  promised.' 

*  But  you  said  too,  sur,  to  the  gentleman  just 
now,'  said  I,  *"  that  you  was  sure  he  would  not 
bring  them  into  any  harm  that  should  bring 
them. 

*  No,  yon  shall  come  to  no  harm ;  I  will  pass 
my  word  for  it.'       ■ 
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Boy.  Kor  shan't  they  make  me  bring  other 
people  into  trouble  ? 

Gent.  No,  you  shall  not  be  asked  the  name  of 
anybody,  nor  to  tell  who  they  are. 

Bot/.  I  am  but  a  poor  boy,  and  I  "would  fain 
have  Uie  gentleman  have  his  bills,  and  indeed  I 
did  not  tf&e  them  away,  nor  I  han*t  ^ot  them. 

Gent.  But  can  you  tell  how  tlie  gcntlenmn  shall 
haye  them  ? 

Boy.  If  I  can  get  them,  I  will  bring  them  to 
you  to-morrow  morning. 

Gent.  Can  you  not  do  it  to-night  ? 

Boy.  I  believe  I  may,  if  I  knew  where  to  come. 

Gent.  Come  to  my  house,  child. 

Boy.  I  don't  know  where  you  live. 

Gent.  Go  along  with  me  now,  and  yon  shall 
see.  So  lie  carried  me  up  into  Tower-sti'eet,  and 
showed  me  his  house,  and  ordered  me  to  come 
there  at  five  o'clock  at  night ;  which  accordingly 
I  did,  and  carried  the  letter-case  witli  me. 

When  I  came,  the  gentleman  asked  me  if  I 
had  brought  the  book,  as  he  called  it. 

*  It  is  not  a  book,'  said  I. 

'  No,  the  letter-case,  that's  all  one,'  says  he. 
*You  promised  me,'  said  I,  'you  would  not 
hurt  me,'  and  cried. 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  child,'  says  he.  *  I  will  not 
hurt  thees  poor  boy ;  nobody  shall  hurt  thee.' 

^  Here  it  is,'  said  I,  and  pulled  it  out. 

He  then  brought  in  another  gentleman,  wlio  it 
seems  owned  the  letter-case,  and  asked  him,  If 
that  was  it  ?  and  he  said.  Yes. 

Then  he  asked  me  if  all  the  bills  were  in  it  ? 

I  told  him,  I  heard  him  say  there  was  one 
gone,  but  I  believed  there  was  all  the  rest. 

*  Why  do  vou  believe  so  ? '  says  he. 

*  Because  1  heard  the  bo^  that  I  believe  stole 
them  say,  they  were  too  b}g  for  hiin  to  meddle 
with.' 

The  gentleman  then  that  owned  them  said, 

*  Where  is  the  boy  ? ' 

Then  the  other  gentleman  put  in,  and  gaid, 
'No,  you  must  not  a&k  him  that;  I  passed  my 
word  that  you  should  not,  and  that  he  should  not 
bo  obliged  to  tell  it  to  anybody.' 

'  WeU,  child,'  says  he,  '  you  will  let  us  see  the 
letter-case  opened,  and  whether  the  bills  are  in 
it?» 

'  Yes,'  says  I. 

Then  the  first  gentleman  said,  'How  many 
bills  were  there  in  it  ? ' 

'Only  three,'  says  he,  'besides  the  bill  of 
£12,  lOs. ;  there  wa«  Sir  Stephen  Evans'  note 
for  £300,  and  two  foreign  bills.^ 

'  Well,  then,  if  they  are  in  the  letter-case,  the 
boy  shall  have  £30,  shall  he  not  ?' 

'Yes,'  says  the  gentleman,  'he  shall  have  it 
freelv.' 

'  Come,  thrti,  child,*  says  he,  '  let  me  open  it' 

So  I  gave  it  him,  and  he  opened  it^  and  there 
were  all  three  bills,  and  several  other  papei-s,  fair 
and  safe,  nothing  defaced  or  diminished,  and  the 
gentleman  said,  All  was  right 

Then  said  the  first  man,  ^  Then  I  am  security 
to  the  poor  boy  for  the  money.*  '  Well,  but,'  says 
the  gentleman,  'the  rogues  have  got  the  £12, 10s.; 
they  ought  to  reckon  that  as  part  of  the  £30.' 
Had  he  asked  me,  I  should  have  consented  to  it 
at  first  word ;  but  the  first  man  stood  my  friend. 

*  Nay,'  says  he,  'it  was  since  you  knew  that  the 
£12,  lOs.  was  received  that  you  offered  £30  for 
the  other  bills,  and  published  it  by  the  crier,  and 
posted  it  up  at  the  Custom-house  door,  and  I  pro- 
mised him  the  £30  this  morning.*  They  ai-gued 
long,  and  I  thought  would  have  quarrelled  about 
it 

However,  at  last  they  both  yielded  a  little,  and 


the  gentleman  gave  me  £25  in  good  guineas. 
When  he  gave  it  me,  ho  bade  me  hold  out  mj 
hand,  and  he  told  the  money  into  my  hand ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  right? 
I  said,  I  did  not  know,  but  I  believed  it  was. 
'  Why,'  says  he,  '  can't  you  tell  it  ? '  I  told  him. 
No ;  I  never  saw  so  much  money  in  nw  life,  nor 
I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  money.  '  Why.'  says 
he,  '  don't  you  know  that  they  are  guineas  ?  No, 
I  told  him,  I  did  not  know  how  much  a  guinea 
was. 

'Whv,  then,'  says  he,  'did  yon  tell  me  yon 
believed  it  was  right?'  I  told  him,  Because  I 
believed  he  would  not  give  it  me  wrong. 

'  Poor  child !'  says  he,  '  thou  knowest  little  of 
the  world,  indeed.    What  art  thou  ? ' 

'  I  am  a  poor  boy,'  says  I,  and  cried. 

'  What  is  your  name? '  says  he.  ' But  hold,  I 
forgot,'  said  he;  'I  promised  I  would  not  ask 
your  name,  so  you  need  not  tell  me.* 

'  My  name  \&  Jack,'  said  I. 

'  Why,  have  vou  no  surname  ?'  said  he. 

'What  is  that?'  said  I. 

'You  have  some  other  name  besides  Jack,* 
says  he ;  '  han't  you  ? ' 

"'  Yea,*  says  I,  '  they  call  me  Colonel  Jack.' 

'  But  have  you  no  other  name  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  I. 

'How  came  you  to  be  called  Colonel  Jaclc, 
pray?' 

*They  say,'  said  I,  'my  father's  name  was 
Colonel.' 

'  Is  your  father  or  mother  alive  ? '  said  he. 

*  No,*  said  I,  '  my  father  is  dead.* 

'  Where  is  your  mother  then  ? '  said  ho. 

*  i  never  had  e'er  a  mother,'  said  I. 

This  made  him  laugh.  *•  What,'  said  he,  '  had 
you  never  a  mother ;  what  then  ? ' 

'  I  had  a  nurse,'  said  I ;  '  but  she  was  not  my 
mother.' 

'  Well,*  says  he  to  the  gentleman,  '  I  dare  say 
this  boy  was  not  the  thief  that  stole  your 
bills.' 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  steal  them,*  said  I,  and 
cried  again. 

'  No,  no,  child,*  said  he,  '  we  don't  believe  yon 
did.  This  is  a  very  clever  boy,'  says  he  to  the 
other  gentleman,  'and  yet  very  ignorant  and 
honest;  'tis  pity  some  care  should  not  be  taken 
of  him,  and  something  done  for  him ;  let  ns  talk 
a  little  more  with  him.'  So  they  sat  down  and 
drank  wine,  and  cave  me  some,  and  then  the 
first  gentleman  talxed  to  me  again. 

'  Well,'  says  he,  '  what  wilt  thou  do  with  this- 
money  now  thou  hast  it? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  I. 

♦Where  will  you  put  it? '  said  he. 

'  In  my  pocket,'  said  I. 

'  In  your  pocket  ?  '  said  he.  '  Is  your  pocket 
whole  ?  shan't  you  lose  it  ? ' 

*  Yes,*  said  I,  '  my  pocket  is  whole.* 

'And  where  will  you  put  it,  when  yon  get 
home.* 

'  I  have  no  home,*  said  I,  and  cried  again. 

'  Poor  child ! '  said  he  ;  '  then  what  dost  thon 
do  for  thy  living  ? ' 

'I  go  of  errands,'  said  I,  'for  the  folks  in 
Bosemary-lane. ' 

'And  what  dost  thon  do  for  a  lodging  at 
night?* 

^  I  lie  at  the  glass-house,*  said  I,  'at  night.' 

'How,  lie  at  the  glass-house!  have  they  any 
beds  there  ?  *  says  he. 

'I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in  my  life,*  said  I,  'as  I 
remember.* 

'  Why,*  says  he,  '  what  do  you  lie  on  at  the 
glass-house.'* 
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*  The  ground/  says  I,  *•  and  sometimes  a  little 
Btr&w,  or  upon  the  warm  aslies.' 

Here  the  gentleman  that  lost  the  bills  said, 
'  This  poor  child  is  enough  to  make  a  man  weep 
for  the  miseries  of  human  nature,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  himself;  he  puts  tears  into  my  eyes.* 
*  And  into  mine  too,'  says  the  other. 

^  Well,  but  hark  yo,  Jack,'  says  the  first  gentle- 
man, *  do  they  give  vou  no  money  when  they 
send  YOU  of  errands  ?' 

*Tbey  give  me  victuals,*  said  I,  *and  that's 
better.* 

*  But  what,'  says  he,  *  do  you  do  for  clothes  ? ' 

*  They  give  mo  sometimes  old  things,'  said  I, 
'  such  as  they  have  to  sparo.' 

*  Why,  you  have  never  a  shirt  on,  I  believe,' 
said  he,  *-have  you?  ' 

*  No,  I  never  had  a  shirt,'  said  I,  '-  since  my 
nurse  died.' 

^  How  long  ago  is  that  ? '  said  he. 

*•  Six  winters,  when  this  is  out,'  said  L 

*  Why,  how  old  are  you  ? '  said  he. 
» I  can't  tell,'  said  I. 
'Well,'  says  the  gentleman,  *now  you  have 

thij  money,  won't  you  buy  some  clothes,  and  a 

shirt  with  some  of  it  ? ' 

'  Yea,'  said  I,  *  I  would  bu^  some  clothes.' 
'  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  rest  ?  ' 

*  I  can't  tel],'  said  I,  and  cried. 

*  What  dost  cry  for.  Jack  } '  said  he. 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  I ;  and  cried  stilL 
'What  art  afraid  of?' 

*  They  will  know  I  have  money.' 

*  Well,  and  what  then  ? ' 

'  Then  I  must  sleep  no  more  in  the  warm  glass- 
house, and  I  shall  be  starved  with-cold.  They 
will  take  away  my  money.' 

*  But  why  must  you  sleep  there  no  more  ? ' 
Here  the  gentlemen  observed  to  one  another 

bow  naturally  anxiety  and  perplexity  attend 
those  that  have  money.  *  I  warrant  you,*  says 
the  clerk,  *  when  this  poor  boy  had  no  money,  he 
slept  all  night  in  the  straw,  or  on  the  warm 
1  ashes  in  the  glass-house,  as  soundly  and  as  void 
of  care  as  it  would  be  possible  for  any  creature 
to  do ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  money, 
the  care  of  preserving  it  brings  tears  into  his 
eyes,  and  fear  into  his  heart' 

They  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  more, 
to  which  I  answered  in  my  childish  way  as  well 
as  I  could,  but  so  as  pleased  them  well  enou£^h  ; 
at  last  I  was  going  away  with  a  heavy  pocket, 
and  I  assure  you  not  a  light  heart,  for  I  was  so 
frighted  with  having  so  much  money  that  I 
knew  notwhat^  the  earth  to  do  with  myself.  I 
went  away,  however,  and  walked  a  Utile  way, 
but  I  could  not  teU  what  to  do ;  so,  after  rambling 
two  hours  or  thereabout,  I  went  back  again,  and 
sat  down  at  the  gentleman's  door,  and  there  I 
cried  as  long  as  I  had  any  moisture  in  my  head 
to  make  tears  of,  but  never  knocked  at  the  door. 

I  had  not  sat  long,  I  suppose,  but  somebody 
belonging  to  the  family  got  knowledge  of  it,  and 
a  maid  came  and  talked  to  me,  but  I  said  little  to 
her,  only  cried  stjll ;  at  length  it  came  to  the 
gentleman's  ears.  As  for  the  merchant,  ho  was 
gone.  When  the  gentleman  heard  of  me,  ho 
called  me  in,  and  began  to  talk  with  me  again, 
and  asked  me  what  I  stayed  for? 

I  told  him  I  had  not  stayed  there  all  that 
while,  for  I  had  been  gone  a  great  while,  and  was 
oome  again. 

*•  Well,*  says  he,  *  but  what  did  you  come  again 
fop?* 

*  I  can't  tell,*  says  I. 
'  And  what  do  you  cry  so  for,'  said^he,  *•  I  hope 

you  have  not  lost  your  money,  have  you  ?  * 


No,  I  told  him,  I  had  not  lost  it  yet ;  but  I  was 
afraid  I  should. 

*  And  does  that  make  you  cry  ? '  says  he. 

I  told  him.  Yes,  for  I  knew  I  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  it ;  but  they  would  cheat  me  of  it,  or 
they  would  kill  me,  and  take  it  away  from  me 
too. 

*  They,*  says  he,  '  who  ?  what  sort  of  gangs  of 
people  art  thou  with  ? ' 

I  told  him  they  were  all  boys,  but  v^ry  wicked 
boys;  ^thieves  and  pickpockets,'  said  I,  ^such  as 
stole  this  letter-case;  a  sadpacl^  I  can't  abide 
them.' 

^  Well.  Jack,'  said  he,  *  what  shall  be  done  for 
thee  ?  Will  you  leave  it  with  mc ;  shall  I  keep 
it  for  you  ? '   * 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  *  with  oil  my  heart,  if  you  please.' 

*  Come,  then,'  says  he,  *  give  it  me ;  and  that 
you  mav  be  sure  ihat  I  have  it,  and  you  shall 
have  it  honestly  again,  I'll  give  you  a  bill  for  it, 
and  for  the  interest  of  it,  and  that  you  may  keep 
safe  enough.  Nay,'  added  he,  *  and  if  you  lose 
it,  or  ^anybody  taj^es  it  from  you,  none  shall 
receive  the  money  but  yourself,  or  any  pai*t 
of  it.' 

I  presently  pulled  out  all  the  money,  and  gave 
it  to  him,  uuly  keeping  about  15s.  for  myself  to 
buy  some  clothes;  and  thus  ended  the  confer- 
ence between  us  on  the  first  occasion,'  at  least  for 
the  first  time.  Having  thus  secured  my  money 
to  my  full  satisfaction,  I  was  then  perfectly  easy, 
and  accordingly  the  sad  thoughts  that  afflicted 
my  mind  before  began  to  vanish  away. 

This  was  enough  to  let  any  one  see  how  all 
the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  men's  lives  come 
about ;  how  they  rise  from  their  restless  pushing 
at  getting  of  money,  and  the  restless  cares  of 
keeping  it  when  they  have  got  it.  I  that  had 
nothing,  and  had  not  known  what  it  T^as  to  have 
had  anything,  knew  nothing  of  the  care  either 
of  getting,  or  of  keeping  it  I  wanted  nothing, 
who  wanted  everything ;  I  had  no  care,  no  con- 
cern about  where  I  should  get  my  victuals,  or 
how  I  should  lodge;  I  knew  not  what  money 
was,  or  what  to  do  with  it;  and  never  knew 
what  it  wiis  not  to  sleep  till  I  had  money  to  keep, 
and  was  afraid  of  losing  it. 

I  had,  without  doubt,  an  opportunity  at  this 
time,  if  I  had  not  been  too  foolish,  and  too  much 
a  child  to  speak  for  myself ;  I  had  an  opportunity, 
I  say,  to  have  got  into  his  service,  or  perhaps  to 
be  under  some  of  the  care  and  concern  of  these 
gentlemen;  for  they  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of 
doing  something  for  me,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  innocence  of  my  talk  to  them,  as  well  as  at 
the  miseiy  (as  they  thought  it)  of  my  condition. 

But  I  acted  indeed  like  a  child ;  and  leaving 
my  money,  as  I  have  said,  I  never  went  near 
them  for  several  years  after.  What  cour^p  I 
took,  and  what  befell  me  in  that  interval,  has  so 
much  variety  in  it,  and  carries  so  much  instruc- 
tion in  it,  that  it  requires  an  account  of  it  by 
itself. 

The  first  happy  chance  that  offered  itself  io 
me  in  the  world  was  now  over.  I  had  got  money, 
but  I  neither  knew  the  value  of  it,  nor  the  use  uf 
it ;  the  way  of  living  I  had  begun  was  so  natural 
to  me,  I  had  no  notion  of  bettering  it ;  I  had  not 
so  much  as  any  desire  of  buying  me  any  clothes, 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  shirt,  and  much  less  had  I 
any  thought  of  getting  any  other  lodging  than 
that  in  the  glass-house,  and  loitering  about  the 
streets,  as  I  had  done ;  for  I  knew  no  good,  and 
had  tasted  no  evil ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Ufe  I  had 
led  being  not  evil  in  my  account. 

In  this  state  of  innocence  I  returned  to  my 
really  miserable  life,  so  it  was  in  itself,  and  was 
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only  not  bo  to  me,  because  I  did  not  understand 
how  to  judge  of  it,  and  hftd  known  no  better. 

My  comrade  that  gave  me  back  the  bills,  and 
who,  if  I  had  not  pressed  him,  designed  nerer  to 
hare  restored  them,  never  asked  me  what  I  had 
given  me,  but  told  me,  if  they  gare  me  anythin9[ 
it  should  be  my  own ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  would 
not  run  the  venture  of  being  seen  in  the  restoz^ 
ing  them,  I  deserved  the  reward  if  there  was 
any;  neither  did  he  trouble  his  head  with  in* 
quiring  what  I  had,  or  whether  I  had  anything 
or  no ;  so  my  title  to  what  I  had  got  was  clear. 

I  went  now  up  and  down  just  as  I  did  before. 
I  had  money  indeed  in  mv  podcet,  but  I  let  no;^ 
body  know  it ;  I  went  of  errands  cheerfully  as 
before,  and  accepted  of  what  anybody  gave  me, 
with  as  much  thankfulness  as  ever ;  the  only  dif- 
ference that  I  made  with  myself,  was,  that  if  I 
wsfl  hungry,  and  nobody  employed  me,  or  gave 
me  anything  to  eat,  I  did  not  beg  from  door  to 
door,  as  I  did  at  first,  but  went  to  a  boiling-house, 
as  I  said  once  before,  and  got  a  mess  of  broth  and 
a  piece  of  broad,  price  a  halfpenny ;  very  seldom 
any  meat,  or  if  I  treated  myself,  it  was  a  half- 
penny worth  of  cheese;  all  which  expense  did 
not  amount  to  above  twopence  or  threepence  a 
week ;  for,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  rest  of 
the  tribe,  1  was  extremely  frugal,  and  I  had  not 
disposed  of  any  of  the  guineas  which  I  had  at 
first:  neither,  as  I  saia  to  the  Custom-house 
gentleman,  could  I  tell  what  a  guinea  ^vas  made 
of,  or  what  It  was  worth. 

After  I  had  been  aboat  a  month  thus,  and  had 
done  nothing,  my  comrade,  as  I  called  him,  came 
to  me  one  morning,  *  Colonel  Jack,'  says  he, 
*when  shall  you  and  I  take  a  walk  again?' 
*When  you  will,*  said  I.  *Have  you  got  no 
business  yet?'  says  he.  'No,'  says  I;  and  so 
one  thing  bringing  in  another^  he  told  me  I  was 
a  fortunate  >rrutcfa,  and  he  believed  I  would  be 
so  again ;  but  that  he  must  make  a  new  bargain 
with  me  now ;  ^  for,'  says  he^  *■  Colonel,  the  first 
time,  we  always  let  a  raw  brother  c(Hne  in  for 
full  share  to  encourage  him,  but  afterwards,  ex- 
cept it  be  when  he  puts  himself  forward  well, 
and  runs  equal  hazard,  he  stands  to  courtesy ; 
but  as  we  are  gentlemen,  we  always  do  very 
honourable  by  one  another;  and  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  trust  it,  or  leave  it  to  me,  I  shall  do  hand> 
somely  by  you,  that  you  may  depend  upon.'  I 
told  mm.  I  was  not  able  to  do  anything,  that  was 
certain.  lor  I  did  not  understand  it,  and  therefore 
I  could  not  expect  to  get  anything,  but  I  woidd 
do  as  ha  bade  me;  so  we  walkod  abroad  to- 
gether. 

We  went  no  more  to  tlie  Custom-honae,  it  was 
too  bold  a  venture;  besides,  I  did  not  care  to 
show  myself  again,  effl)ecially  witli  him  in  com- 
pany; but  we  went  direotly  to  the  Exchange, 
and  we  hankered  about  in  Castle-alley,  and  in 
Swithin's-alley,  and  at  the  coffee-house  doors. 
It  was  a  very  unlucky  day,  for  we  got  nothing 
aU  day  but  two  or  three  handkerchiefs,  and  came 
home  to  the  old  lodgings  at  the  glass-house ;  nor 
had  I  anything  to  eat  or  drink  all  day,  but  a  piece 
of  bread  which  he  gave  me,  and  some  water  at 
the  oonduit  at  the  £!xchan^e-gate.  So  when  he 
was  gcme  from  me,  for  ho  did  not  lie  in  the  glass- 
house as  I  did,  I  went  to  my  old  broth-house  for 
my  usual  bait,  and  refreshed  myself,  and  the  next 
day  esriy  went  to  meat  him  again,  as  he  appointed 
me. 

'Being  early  in  the  morning,  he  took  his  walk 
to  Billingsgate,  where  it  seems  two  sorts  of  people* 
make  a  great  crowd  as  soon  as  it  is  li^ht,  and  at 
that  time  a-year,  rather  before  daylight;  that  is 
to  say,  crimps,  and  the  masters  of  coal  ships,  who 


they  call  collier-masters;   and,  secondly,  fish- 
mongers, fish-sellers,  and  bnyers  of  fiah. 
It  was  the  first  of  these  people  that  lie  had  his 

20  upon.  6o  he  gives  me  my  orders,  wfa&cfli  w«s 
us:  *  Gk»  you,'  says  he,  *into  all  the  ale-ho)qsa8, 
as  we  ^  along,  and  observe  where  any  people 
are  telhng  of  money;  and  when  yon  ukI  anj, 
oome  and  tell  me.'  do  he  stood  at  the  door,  aisd 
I  went  into  the  houses.  As  the  eoUSer-muliecs 
^nerally  sell  their  coals  at  the  gate,  as  they  oall 
It,  so  th^  generally  recoive  their  money  Sn  those 
ale-houses ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  faroagfat 
him  word  of  several.  Upon  this  he  went  vt.,  and 
made  his  observations,  out  found  nothing  to  his 
purpose ;  at  length  I  brought  him  word,  that  there 
was  a  man  in  such  a  house  who  had  received  & 
great  deal  of  money  of  somebody,  I  believed  of 
sereral  people,  and  that  it  lay  all  h|xm  the  taUe 
in  heaps,  and  ho  was  very  busy  writmg  down  the 
sums,  and  puttmg  it  up  in  sevwal  bags.  *  1b  he  ?  * 
says  ho.  *■  ill  warrant  nim  I  wiU  have  some  of  it ; ' 
and  in  he  goes.  He  walks  up  and  down  the 
house,  which  had  several  open  tables  and  boxes 
in  it,  and  he  listened  to  bear,  if  he  ooiUd,  what 
the  man's  name  was;  and  he  heard  aomebody 
call  him  Cullum,  or  some  such  name.  Then  he 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  steps  np  to  him, 
and  tells  him  a  long  story,  that  theie  were  two 
gentlemen  at  the  Gun  Tavdrn  sent  him  to  inquire 
lor  hizn,  and  to  tell  him  they  desired  to  qseak 
with  him. 

The  collier-master  had  his  money  lying  before 
him.  just  as  I  had  told  him,  and  had  two  or  tiiree 
small  paymnntfl  of  money,  which  he  had  put  up 
in  little  black  dirty  bags,  and  Uy  by  themselves  ; 
and  as  it  was  hardly  broad  day,  he  found  means, 
in  delivering  his  message,  to  lay  his  hand  npou 
one  of  those  bags,  and  carry  it  off  peffeoCtf  un- 
discovered. 

When  he  had  got  it,  he  came  out  to  ne,  who 
stood  but  at  the  door;  and  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeve,  'Bun,  Jade,'  ms  he,  '  for  our  lives ; *  and 
away  he  scours,  and  I  after  him,  never  restvig; 
or  scarce  lookizig  about  me,  till  we  got  quite  up 
into  Fenchurch-street,  through  Lime-street,  into 
Leadenhall-street,  down  8t  Maiy-Axe,  to  Lon- 
don-wall, then  through  Bishopsgate-street,  and 
down  Old  Bedlam  into  Moorflelds.  By  this  time 
we  were  neither  of  us  aUe  to  run  veir  fast,  nor 
need  we  have  gone  so  far,  for  I  never  found  tiiat 
anybody  pursued  us.  When  we  got  into  Mooi^ 
fields,  ana  began  to  take  breath,  I  asked  him  what 
it  was  frighted  him  so  ?  *■  Fright  mss  you  fool,* 
says  he;  *I  have  got  a  devUish  great  bag  of 
money.'  'A  bag !'  said  I.  'Ay,  ay,^aaid  he,  'kt 
us  get  out  into  the  fields,  where  nobody  eaa  see 
us,  and  I'U  show  it  you.  So  away  he  had  me 
through  Long-alley,  and  cross  Hog^aae,  ana 
Holloway-lane,  into  the  middle  of  the  great  fiaU, 
which,  since  that,  has  been  called  the  Farthing 
Pie-house  Fields.  There  we  would  have  sat 
down,  but  it  was  aU  full  of  water ;  so  we  went 
on,  crossed  the  road  at  Anniseed'Glesr,  and  went 
into  the  field  whore  now  the  great  hospital  stands; 
and  finding  a  bye-place,  we  sat  down,  and  he  polle 
out  the  bag.  *•  Thou  art  a  lucky  boy,  Jack,'  aays 
he,  *  tliou  aeservest  a  good  share  of  this  job  truly, 
for  it  is  all  along  of  thy  lucky  news.'  So  he  pours 
it  all  out  into  my  hat,  for,  as  I  told  yoo,  I  now 
wore  a  hat. 

How  he  did  to  whip  away  such  a  bag  off  moiiey 
from  any  man  that  was  awake  and  in  hia  oaDses^ 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  Sn  it, 
and  among  it  a  paper-full  \>j  itself.  When  the 
paper  dropt  out  of  the  bag,  '■  Hold,'  says  he,  'that 
IS  gold ! '  and  began  to  crow  and  hollow  like  a 
mad  boy.    But  there  he  was  baulked,  for  it  was 
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a  paper  of  old  thirteenpence-halfpenny  pieces,' 
half  and  qtuurter  ^ieoes,  with  ninepeaoea,  and 
fompence-halfpenmes,  all  old  crooked  money, 
Sooich  and  Inah  coin ;  so  he  was  diwppointed 
in  that ;  but  ••  it  was,  there  was  about  £17  or 
£18  in  the  baf;;  as  I  nndantood  by  him ;  for  I 
could  not  tell  money,  not  I. 

WeU,  he  puriad  tJuuB  money  into  three ;  that  is 
to  aay,  into  thrte  ehane,  tvo  for  himself,  and  one 
for  me,  and  asked,  If  I  was  content?  I  told  him. 
Yes,  I  had  zeoton  to  be  contented ;  besides,  it  was 
so  much  money  added  to  that  I  had  left  of  his 
former  adventure,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  it,  or  with  myself,  while  I  had  so  much 
about  me. 

This  was  a  most  exquisite  fellow  for  a  thief ; 
for  he  had  the  greatest  dexterity  at  conveying 
anything  away,  that  he  scarce  ever  pitched  upon 
anything  in  bis  eye,  but  he  carried  it  off  with  his 
hands,  and  never,  that  I  know  of,  missed  his  aim^ 
or  was  caught  in  the  faot 

He  was  an  eminent  pickpodEet,  and  vexy  dex- 
terous at  ladies'  gold  watches ;  but  he  generally 
pushed  highw,  at  such  desperate  things  as  these; 
and  he  came  off  the  cleanest,  and  with  the  greatest 
success  imaginable ;  and  it  was  in  these  kinds  of 
the  wicked  art  of  thieving  that  I  became  his 
scholar. 

As  we  were  now  so  rich,  he  would  not  let  me 
lie  any  longer  in  the  glass-house,  or  go  naked 
and  ragged,  as  I  had  done;  but  obliged  me  to 
buy  two  shirts,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  greatcoat;  for 
a  greatcoat  was  more  for  our  purpose  in  the  busi- 
neijs  we  were  upon  than  any  other.  So  I  clothed 
myself  as  he  dixectei^  and  he  took  me  a  lodging 
in  the  same  bouse  with  him,  and  we  lodged  to- 
gether in  a  little  gaizet  fit  for  our  quality. 
'  Soon  after  this  we  walked  out  again,  and  then 
we  tried  our  fortune  in  the  places  by  the  Ex- 
change a  secoud  time.  Here  we  began  to  act 
separately,  and  I  undertook  to  walk  by  myself ; 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  accuititely,  was  a  trick 
X  played  that  required  some  dull  for  a  new  be- 
ginner, for  I  had  netrar  seen  any  business  of  that 
kind  done  before.  I  saw  two  gentlemen  mightv 
eager  in  talk,  and  one  pulled  out  a  pocket-book 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  slipt  it  into  his  coat- 
pocket  again,  and  then  out  it  came  again,  and 
papers  were  taken  out,  and  others  were  put  in ; 
and  then  in  it  went  again,  and  so  several  times ; 
the  man  being  still  warmly  engaged  with  another 
man,  and  two  or  three  others  standing  bard  by 
them.  The  last  time  he  put  his  pocket-book  into 
ills  pooket,  he  mi^t  be  said  to  throw  it  in,  rather 
than  put  it  in  with  his  hand,  and  the  book  lay 
end-way,  resting  upon  some  other  book^  or  some- 
thing else  in  his  pocket ;  so  that  it  did  not  go 
quite  down,  but  one  comer  of  it  was  seen  above 
hispooket. 

This  caxeless  way  of  men  putting  their  pocket- 
books  into  a  ooat-pooket,  which  is  so  easily  dived 
into  by  the  least  boy  that  has  been  used  to  the 
trade,  can  never  be  too  much  blamed ;  the  gentle- 
men are  in  great  hurries,  their  heads  and  thoughts 
entirely  taken  up,  and  it  is  impossible  thev  should 
be  guaided  enough  against  such  little  hawk's-eyed 
creations  as  we  were ;  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
either  never  to  put  their  pocket-books  up  at  all, 
or  to  put  them  up  more  secure,  or  to  put  nothing 
of  value  into  them.    I  happened  to  be  just  oppo- 
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when  seemg  the  book  pass  and  repass  into  the 
pocket,  and  Out  of  the  pocket  as  above,  it  came 
immediately  4nto  my  head,  certainly  I  might  get 


that  pocket-book  out  if  I  were  nimble,  and  I 
warrant  Will  would  have  it,  if  he  saw  it  go  and. 
come  to  and  again  as  I  did ;  but  when  I  saw  it 
hang  by  the  way,  as  I  have  said ;  now  it  is  mine, 
said  I  to  myself,  and,  croesing  the  alley,  I  brushed 
smoothly,  but  doeely,  by  the  man,  vriih  my  hand 
down  flat  to  my  own  side,  and,  taking  hold  of  it 
by  the  comer  that  appeared,  the  book  came  so- 
light  into  my  hand,  it  was  impossible  the  gentle- 
man should  feel  the  least  motion,  of  anybody  else- 
see  me  take  it  away.  I  went  directly  forward 
into  the  broad  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  £x- 
chanffe,  then  scoured  down  Bartholomew-lane,  so 
into  Tokenhouse-yard,  into  the  alievs  which  pass 
through  from  thence  to  London-wall,  so  through 
Moorgate,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass  in  the  second 
of  the  quarters  of  Moorfields,  towards  the  middle 
field  J  which  was  the  place  that  Will  and  I  had 
appointed  to  meet  at  if  either  of  us  got  any  booty.. 
When  I  came  thither.  Will  was  not  come,  but  I 
saw  him  a  coming  in  about  half  an  hour. 

As  soon  as  Will  came  to  me,  I  asked  him  what* 
booty  he  had  gotten  ?  He  looked  pale,  and,  as  I 
thought,  frighted ;  but  he  returned,  ^  I  have  got 
nothing,  not  I ;  but,  you  lucky  young  dog,'  savs- 
he,  *  what  have  vou  got?  Have  not  ^ou  got  the 
gentleman's  pocket  -  book  in  6  withm's  -  alley  ? ' 
*  Tea,'  savs  1^  and  laughed  at  him;  *■  why,  how 
did  you  know  it?'  ^Knowitl'  sap  he;  *why 
the  gentleman  is  raving  and  luUf  £stracted ;  he 
stamps  and  cries,  and  tears  his  very  clothes ;  he 
says  he  is  utterly  undone  and  ruined,  and  the 
fo&s  in  the  alley  say  there  is  I  know  not  how 
many  thousand  pounds  in  it  What  can  be  init  ? ' 
says  Will;  'come,  lot  us  see.' 

Well,  we  lay  close  in  the  grass  in  the  middle 
of  the  quarter,  so  that  nobody  minded  us;'  and  so 
we  opened  the  pocket-booK,  and  there  was  a 
great  many  bills  and  notes  undw  m^s  hands ; 
some  goldsmiths',  and  some  belonging  to  insur- 
ance OTlces,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  like ;  but 
that  which  was  it  seems  worth  all  the  rest  was 
that  in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  cover  of  the  book, 
where  there  was  a  case  with  several  partitions, 
there  was  a  paper  full  of  loose  diamonds.  The 
man,  as  we  understood  afterward,  was  a  Jew, 
who  dealt  in  such  goods,  and  who  indeed  ought 
to  have  taken  more  care  of  the  keeping  of  them. 

Kow  was  this  booty  too  great,  even  for  WiH 
himself,  to  manage;  for  though  by  this  time  I 
was  come  to  undei-stand  things  better  than  I  did 
formerly,  when  I  knew  not  what  belonged  to 
money;  yet  Will  was  better  skilled  by  far  in 
those  things  than  L  But  this  puzzled  him  too, 
as  well  as  me.  Kow  wore  we  sometlung  like  the 
cock  in  the  fable ;  for  all  these  bills,  and  1  think 
there  was  one  bill  of  Sir  Henry  Fumeas's  for 
£1200,  and  all  these  diamonds,  which  were  worth 
about  £150,  as  they  said ;  I  say,  all  these  things 
were  of  no  value  to  us,  one  little  purse  of  «ud 
would  have  been  better  to  us  than  all  of  it. 
*But  come,*  says  Will,  'let  us  look  over  the  bills 
for  a  Uttle  one.' 

We  looked  over  all  the  bills,  and,  amoug  them, 
we  found  a  bill  .under  a  man's  hand  for  £82. 
'  Come,'  says  Will,  '  let  us  go  and  inquire  where 
this  man  lives.'  So  he  went  into  the  city  again, 
and  Will  went  to  the  post-house,  and  asked  there ; 
they  told  him  he  Uved  at  Temple-bar.  'Well,* 
says  Will,  '  I  will  venture,  Fll  go  and  receive  the 
money;  it  may  be  he  1ms  not  remembered  to 
send  to  stop  the  payment  there.* 

But  it  came  into  his  thoughts  to  take  another 
course.  '  Come,*  says  WUl, '  I'U  fS9  baok  to  the 
alley,  and  see  if  I  can  hear  aoythmg  of  what  has 
happened,  for  I  believe  the  hurry  is  not  over  yet.' 
It  seems  the  man,  who  lost  the  book,  was  carried 
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into  the  King's  Head  Tayern,  at  the  end  of  that 
alley,  and  a  great  crowd  was  about  the  door. 

Away  goes  Will,  and  watches  and  waits  about 
the  place;  and  then,  seeing  several  people  to- 
gether, for  they  were  not  oil  dispersed,  he  asks 
one  or  two  what  was  tiie  matter ;  they  tell  him 
a  long  story  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lost  his 
pocket-book,  with  a  great  bag  of  diamonds  in  it, 
and  bills  for  a  great  many  thousand  pounds,  and 
I  know  not  what ;  and  that  they  hsA  been  just 
crying  it,  and  had  ofifered  £100  reward  to  any 
one  who  would  discover  and  restore  it 

*■  I  wish,*  said  he,  to  one  of  them  that  parleyed 
with  him,  *I  did  but  know  who  has  it,  I  don't 
doubt  but  I  could  help  him  to  it  again.  Does  he 
remember  nothing  of  anybody,  boy,  or  fellow, 
that  was  near  him  ?  If  he  could  but  describe  him, 
it  might  do.'  Somebody  that  overheard  him  wos 
60  forward  to  assist  the  poor  gentleman,  that  they 
vront  up  and  let  him  know  what  a  young  fellow, 
meaning  Will,  had  been  talking  at  the  door ;  and 
down  comes  another  gentleman  from  him,  and, 
taking  Will  aside,  asked  him  what  he  had  said 
about  it  ?  Win  was  a  grave  sort  of  a  young  man, 
that,  though  he  was  an  old  soldier  at  the  trade, 
had  yet  nothing  of  it  in  his  countenance ;  and  he 
answered,  that  he  was  concerned  in  business 
where  a  great  many  of  the  gangs  of  little  pick- 
pockets haunted,  and  if  he  had  but  the  least 
description  of  the  person  they  suspected,  he 
durst  say  he  could  find  him  out,  and  might  per- 
haps get  the  things  again  for  him.  Upoii  this, 
he  desired  him  to  go  up  with  him  to  the  gentle- 
man, which  he  did  accordingly ;  and  there,  he  said, 
he  sat  leaning  his  head  back  to  the  chair,  pole  as 
a  cloth ;  disconsolato  to  a  strange  degree,  and,  as 
Will  described  him,  just  like  one  under  a  sen- 
tence. 

When  they  came  to  ask  him,  whether  he  had 
seen  no  boy,  or  shabby  follow,  lurking  near  whore 
he  stood,  or  passing,  or  repassing,  and  the  like,  ho 
answered,  No,  not  any;  neither  could  he  re- 
member that  anybody  had  come  near  him. 
*Then,'  said  Will,  *it  will  be  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  them  out.  However,'  said 
Will,  *if  you  think  it  worth  while.  I  wiU  put 
myself  among  those  rogues,  though,  says  he,  '  I 
care  not  for  being  seen  among  them ;  but  I  will 
put  in  among  them,  and  if  it  be  in  any  of  those 
gangs,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  shall  hear  something 
of  it.' 

They  asked  him  then,  if  he  had  heard  what 
terms  the  gentleman  had  offered  to  have  it  re- 
stored; he  answered,  No  (though  he  had  been 
told  at  the  door) ;  they  answered.  He  had  offered 
£100.  That  is  too  much,  says  WiU ;  but  if  you 
please  to  leave  it  to  me,  I  shall  either  get  it  for 
you  for  less  than  that,  or  not  be  able  to  get  it  for 
you  at  aJL  Then  the  losing  gentleman  said  to 
one  of  the  other,  ^  Tell  him,  that  if  he  can  get  it 
lower,  the  overplus  shall  be  to  himself.'  William 
said.  He  would  be  very  glad  to  do  the  gentleman 
such  a  service,  and  would  leave  the  reward  to 
himself.  *Well,  young  man,'  says  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  *  whatever  you  appoint  to  the  young 
artist  that  has  done  this  roguery  (for  I  warrant 
he  is  an  artist,  let  it  be  who  it  wiU),  he  shall  be 
paid,  if  it  be  within  the  £100,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  willing  to  £^ve  you  £60  besides  for  your 
pains.' 

'  Truly,  sir,*  says  Will,  very  gravely,  *  it  was 
by  mere  chance,  that,  coming  by  the  door,  and 
seeing  the  crowd,  I  asked  what  the  matter  was ; 
but  if  I  should  be  instrumental  to  get  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  his  pocket-book,  and  the  things 
in  it  again,  I  shall  be  veiy  glad ;  nor  am  I  so  rich 
neitiier,  sir,  but  £50  is  very  weU  worth  my  while 


too.*  Then  he  took  directions  who  to  come  to, 
and  who  to  give  his  account  to  if  he  learned  any- 
thing, and  the  hke. 

Will  stayed  so  long,  that,  as  he  and  I  agreed,  I 
went  home,  and  he  did  not  come  to  me  till  night ; 
for  we  had  considered  before^  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  come  from  them  directly  to  me,  le^ 
they  should  follow  him  and  apprehend  me.  If 
he  had  made  no  advances  towards  a  treaty,  be 
would  have  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  as  we 
agreed ;  but  staying  late,  we  met  at  our  night 
rendezvous,  which  was  in  Bosemary-lane. 

When  he  came,  he  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
discourse,  and  particularly  what  a  constematiofn 
the  gentleman  was  in  who  lost  the  pocket-book, 
and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  we  should  gpet  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  recovery  of  it 

We  consulted  all  the  evening  about  it,  and  con- 
cluded he  should  let  them  hear  nothing  of  them 
the  next  day  at  all ;  and  that  the  third  day  he 
should  go,  but  should  make  no  discovery,  only 
that  he  had  got  a  scent  of  it,  and  that  he  believed 
he  should  have  it,  and  make  it  appear  as  difficult 
as  possible,  and  to  stail  as  many  objections  as  he 
could.  Accordingly,  the'  third  day  after  he  met 
with  the  gentleman,  who  he  found  had  been 
uneasy  at  hid  long  stay,  and  told  him  that  they 
were  afraid  that  he  only  flattered  them  to  get 
from  them ;  and  that  they  had  been  too  easy  in 
letting  him  go  without  a  farther  examinatioii. 

He  took  upon  him  to  be  very  grave  with  them, 
and  told  them,  That  if  that  was  what'  he  was  like 
to  have  for  being  so  free  as  to  tell  them  he 
thought  he  might  serve  them,  they  might  see 
that  they  had  wronged  him,  and  were  mistaken 
by  his  coming  again  to  them ;  that  if  they  thought 
they  could  do  anything  by  examining  him,  they 
might  go  about  it,  if  they  pleased,  now  ;  that  all 
he  had  to  say  to  them  was,  that  he  knew  where 
some  of  the  young  rogues  haunted,  who  were 
famous  for  such  things;  and  that  by  some  in- 
quiries, offei-ing  them  money,  and  the  like,  ho 
believed  they  would  be  brought  to  betray  one 
another,  and  that  so  he  might  pick  it  out  for 
them ;  and  this  he  would  say  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  if  they  thought  fit ;  and  then  all  that  he 
had  to  say  faither  to  them  was,  to  tell  ihtsni  he 
had  lost  a  dav  or  two  in  their  service,  and  bad 
got  nothing,  but  to  be  suspected  for  his  pains ; 
and  that  after  that  he  had  done,  and  they  might 
seek  their  goods  where  they  could  find  them. 

They  began  to  listen  a  little  upon  that,  and 
a^ed  him,  if  he  could  give  them  any  hopes  of  re- 
covering their  loss;  he  told  them  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  tell  them  that  he  believed  he  had 
heard  some  news  of  them,  and  that  what  he  had 
done  had  prevented  all  the  bills  being  burnt, 
book  and  all ;  but  that  now  he  ought  not  to  be 
asked  any  more  questions  till  they  should  be 
pleased  to  answer  him  a  question  or  two.  They 
told  him  they  woidd  give  him  any  satisfaction 
they  could,  and  bid  him  tell  what  he  desired. 

'  Why,  sir,'  says  he,  '  how  can  you  expect  any 
thief  that  had  robbed  you  to  such  a  considerable 
value  as  this,  would  come  and  put  himself  into 
3'our  hands,  confess  he  had  your  goods,  and  re- 
store them  to  you,  if  you  do  not  give  them  assur- 
ance that  you  will  not  only  give  them  the  reward 
you  agreed  to,  but  also  give  assurance  that  they 
shall  not  be  stopped,  questioned,  or  called  to  ac- 
count before  a  magistrate  ?' 

They  said  they  would  give  all  possible  assur- 
ance of  it  *  Nay,'  says  he,  ^I  do  not  know  what 
assurance  you  are  able  to  give ;  for  when  a  poor 
fellow  is  in  ^our  dutches,  and  has  shown  you 
your  goods,  you  may  seize  upon  him  for  a  thief, 
and  it  is  plain  he  must  be  so ;  then  you  go,  take 
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away  your  goodB^  send  him  to  prisoiL,  and  what 
amendii  can  he  have  of  you  afterward  V 

Th«7  were  entirely  oonfounded  with  the  diffi- 
culty; they  asked  him  to  try  if  he  could  get  the 
things  into  his  hands,  and  they  would  pay  him 
the  money  bef  ore  he  would  let  Uiem  go  out  of  his 
hand,  and  he  thould  go  away  half  an  hour  before 
they  went  out  of  the  room. 

'No,  gentlemen,* says  he,  Hhat  won*t  do  now. 
If  you  had  talked  so  before  you  had  talked  of 
appiehending  me  for  nothing,  1  should  haye  taken 
your  words ;  but  now  it  is  plain  you  have  had 
such  a  thought  in  your  heads,  and  how  can  I,  or 
any  one  else,  be  assured  of  safety  ? ' 

Well,  they  thought  of  a  great  many  particulars, 
but  nothin^f  would  do;  at  leng^  the  other  people 
who  were  present  put  in,  that  they  should  g^ve 
security  to  him,  by  a  bond  of  £1000,  that  they 
would  not  give  the  person  any  trouble  whatso- 
ever. He  pretended  they  could  not  be  bound, 
nor  could  their  obligation  be  of  any  value,  and 
that  their  own  goods  being  once  seen,  they  might 
seize  them;  and  what  would  it  signify,  said  he« 
to  put  a  poor  pickpocket  to  sue  for  his  reward? 
They  could  not  tell  what  to  say ;  but  told  him, 
that  he  should  take  the  things  of  the  boy,  if  it 
was  a  boy ;  and  they  would  be  bound  to  pay  him 
the  money  promised.  &»  laughed  at  them,  and 
said,  *No,  gentlemen,  as  I  am  not  the  thief,  so  I 
shall  be  yery  loath  to  put  myself  in  the  thief  s 
stead,  and  lie  at  your  mercy.' 

Tbsy  told  him  they  knew  not  what  to  do  then, 
sad  that  it  would  be  very  hard  he  would  not  trust 
them  at  alL  He  said,  he  was  very  willing  to  trust 
them,  and  to  serve  them;  but  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  be  ruined  and  charged  with  the 
theft,  for  endeavouring  to  serve  them. 

They  then  offered  to  ^ve  it  him  under  their 
hands  that  they  did  not  m  the  least  suspect  him; 
that  they  would  never  charge  him  with  anything 
about  it ;  that  they  acknowledfi^  he  went  about 
to  inquire  after  the  goods  at  tueir  request ;  and 
that  u  he  produced  uiem,  they  would  pay  him  so 
much  money,  at  or  before  the  delivery  of  them, 
without  obliging  him  to  name  or  produce  that 
person  he  Iiad  them  from. 

Upon  this  writing,  signed  by  three  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  and  uj  the  person  in  particu- 
lar who  lost  tiie  things,  the  young  gentleman 
told  them,  he  would  go  and  do  his  utmost  to  get 
the  pocket-book,  and  all  that  was  in  it 

Then  he  dedied  that  they  would  in  writing^ 
beforehand,  g^ve  him  a  piurticular  of  all  the 
sevend  things  that  were  in  the  book;  that  he 
might  not  have  it  said,  when  he  produced  it,  that 
there  was  not  all ;  and  he  would  have  the  said 
writing  sealed  up,  and  he  would  make  the  book 
be  sealed  up  when  it  was  given  to  him.  This 
they  agreea  to;  and  the  gentleman  accordingly 
drew  up  a  particular  of  all  the  bills  that  he  re- 
membered, as  he  said,  was  in  the  book ;  and  also 
of  the  diamonds,  as  follows : 

One  bill  under  Sir  Henry  Fulness's  hand  for 
£1200. 

One  bill  under  Sir  Charles  Dunoomb*s  hand 
for  £800,  £250  indorsed  o£f.— £560. 

One  bill  under  the  hand  of  J.  Tassel,  gold- 
smith, £165. 
One  bfll  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  £39. 
One  bill  of  one  Stewart,  that  kept  a  wager- 
office  and  insurance,  £350. 

A  paper  containing  thirty-seven  loose  dia- 
monds, value  about  £250. 

A  little  paper,  containing  three  large  rough 
diamonds,  and  one  laxge  one  polished,  and  cut, 
vahie  £185. 
For  all  tliese  things  they  promised,  first,  to 


give  him  whatever  he  agreed  with  the  thief  to 
give  him,  not  exceeding  £50,  and  to  give  him  £50 
more  for  himself  for  procuring  thom. 

Now  he  had  his  cue,  and  now  he  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  honestly  the  whole  story  as  above ; 
so  I  delivered  him  the  book,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  was  reasonable  we  should  take  the 
full  sum ;  because  he  would  seem  to  have  done 
them  some  service,  and  so  make  them  the  easier. 
All  this  I  agreed  to ;  so  he  went  the  next  day  to 
the  place,  and  the  gentlemen  met  him  very  punc- 
tually. 

He  told  them  at  the  first  word  he  had  done 
their  work,^  and,  as  he  hoped,  to  their  mind;  and 
told  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  diamonds,  he 
could  have  got  all  for  £10,  but  that  tiie  diamonds 
had  shone  so  bright  in  the  boy's  imagination  that 
he  talked  of  running  away  to  France  or  Holland, 
and  living  there  all  his  days  like  a  gentleman ;  at 
which  they  laughed.  *  However,  gentlemen, *  said 
he,  *  here  is  the  book ;'  and  so  pulled  it  out,  wrapt 
up  in  a  dirty  piece  of  a  coloured  handkerchief,  as 
black  as  the  street  could  make  it,  and  sealed  with 
a  piece  of  sorry  wax,  and  the  impression  of  a 
farthing  for  a  seal. 

Upon  this,  the  note  being  also  unsealed,  at  the 
same  time  he  pulled  open  the  dirty  rag,  and 
showed  the  gentleman  his  pocket-book ;  at  which 
he  was  so  over-surprised  with  joy,  notwithstand- 
ing aU  the  preparatory  discourse,  that  he  was  fain 
to  call  for  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy  to  drink,  to 
keep  him  from  fainting. 

The  book  being  opened,  the  paper  of  diamonds 

was  first  taken  out,  and  there  they  were  every 

one,  only  the  little  paper  was  by  itself;  and  the 

rough  diamonds  that  were  in  it  were  loose  among 

.  the  rest ;  but  he  owned  they  were  all  there  safe. 

Then  the  bills  were  called  over,  one  by  one, 
and  they  found  one  bill  for  £80  more  than  the 
accoimt  mentioned;  besides  several  papers  which 
were  not  for  money,  though  of  consequence  to 
the  gentleman,  and  ne  acknowledged  that  all  was 
very  honestly  returned;  and  now,  young  man, 
said  they,  you  shall  see  we  wiU  deal  as  honestly  by 
you ;  and  so,  in  the  first  place,  they  gave  him  £50 
for  himself,  and  then  they  told  out  tM  £50  for  me. 

He  took  the  £50  for  himself,  and  put  it  up  in 
his  podcet,  wrapping  ft  in  paper,  it  being  all  in 
gold:  then  he  began  to  tell  over  the  other  £50; 
but  when  he  had  told  out  £80,  ^  Hold,  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  '  as  I  have  acted  fairly  for  you,  so  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  say  I  do  not  do  so  to  the 
end.  I  have  taken  £30^  and  for  so  much  I  agreed 
with  the  boy ;  and  so  there  is  £20  of  your  money 
again.' 

They  stood  looking  one  at  another  a  good 
while,  as  surprised  at  the  honesty  of  it;  for  tiU 
that  time  they  were  not  quite  without  a  secret 
su^idon  that  he  was  the  wie^  but  that  piece  of 
pohcy  cleared  up  his  reputation  to  them.  The 
gentleman  that  had  got  his  bills  said  softly  to 
one  of  them,  *  Give  it  him  all ;'  but  the  other  said 
(softly  too),  'No,  no,  as  long  as  he  has  got  it 
abated,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  £50  vou  have 
given  him,  tis  very  well,  let  it  go  as  it  is.'  This 
was  not  spoke  so  softly  but  he  heard  it,  and  said, 
'No,'  too ;  'I  am  very  well  satisfied,  I  am  glad  I 
have  got  them  for  you;'  and  so  they  began  to  part 

But  just  before  they  were  going  away,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  said  to  him,  'Young  man,  come, 
you  see  we  are  just  to  you,  and  have  done  fairly, 
as  you  have  also,  and  we  will  not  desire  you  to 
tell  us  who  this  cunning  fellow  is  that  got  such  a 
prize  from  this  gentieman ;  but  as  you  have  talked 
with  him,  pri&ee,  can  you  tell  us  nothing  of 
how  he  did  it,  that  we  may  beware  of  8uchq>arki 
again?' 
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*  Sir/ says  Will,  <whon  I  sImU  teQ  yov  what 
they  8ft7f  and  how  the  particular  case  stood,  the 
gentleznan  would  blame  hixneeU  mora  than  aoj- 
bodyeleeiioraflmnohatleafll  The  young  rogue 
that  oatched  this  pnxe  was  oat,  it  seems,  with  a 
oomrade^  who  is  a  nimble  experienced  pkAcpocket 
as  most  in  London,  bat  at  that  time  the  aitist 
was  somewhere  at  a  distance,  and  this  boy  never 
had  picked  a  pocket  in  his  life  before;  bat,  he 
says,  he  stood  over  against  the  passage  into  the 
Exchange^  on  the  eart  side,  and  the  gentleman 
stood  just  bv  the  passage;  that  he  was  very 
earnest  in  talking  with  some  other  gentlemau, 
and  often  pulled  oat  this  book  and  opened  it,  and 
took  papers  oat,  and  pat  others  in,  and  retamed 
it  into  his  coat-pocket;  that  the  last  time  it 
lutohed  at  the  pocKet-hole,  or  stopt  at  something 
that  was  in  tuB  pocket,  and  hung  a  little  oat, 
which  the  boy,  who  had  watched  it  a  good  while, 
peioeiTing,  he  passes  by  dose  to  the  gentleman, 
and  carried  it  smoothly  off,  without  the  gentle- 
man's peroeiTing  it  at  all.' 

He  went  on,  and  said,  **Tis  Tery  strange 
gentlemen  should  pat  pocket-books,  which  have 
such  things  in  them,  into  those  loose  pockets,  and 
in  so  careless  a  manner.'  'That's  very  true,' 
says  the  gentleman;  and  so,  with  some  other 
discourse  of  no  great  signilication,  he  came 
away  to  me. 

We  were  now  so  rich  that  we  scarce  knew 
what  to  do  with  our  money ;  at  least  I  did  not^ 
for  I  had  no  relations^  no  niend,  nowhere  to  pat 
anything  I  had  bat  m  my  pocket;  as  for  Will, 
he  had  a  poor  mother,  but  wicked  as  himself^  and 
he  made  her  rich  and  glad  with  his  good  success. 

We  divided  this  booty  equally;  for,  though 
the  gaining  it  was  mine,  yet  tbe  improving  of  it 
wsshis,  ai^  his  management  thought  tbe  money; 
for  neither  he  or  I  could  have  made  anything 
proportidnable  of  the  thing  any  other  way.  ^ 
tor  the  bills,  th«n>  was  no  room  to  doubt  but 
unless  they  had  been  carried  that  minute  to  the 
goldsmith's  for  the  money,  he  would  have  come 
with  notSoe  to  stop  the  payment,  and  perhaps 
have  come  tviiile  the  money  was  receiving,  and 
have  taken  hold  of  the  person.  And  then  as  to 
the  diamonds,  there  baa  been  no  offering  them 
to  sale  by  us  poor  boys  to  anybody,  but  those 
who  were  our  known  receivers,  and  they  would 
have  giwn  us  nothing  for  them,  compared  to 
what  they  were  worth;  for,  as  I  undeiBtood 
afterwards,  those  who  made  a  trade  of  buying 
stolen  goods,  took  csre  to  have  false  weights, 
and  cheat  the  poor  devil  that  stole  them,  at  least 
an  ounce  in  three. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  made  the  best  of  it  many 
ways  besides.  I  had  a  strange  kind  of  unin- 
stnicted  conscience  at  that  time ;  for,  though  I 
made  no  scruple  of  getting  anything  in  this 
manner  from  anybody,  yet  I  could  not  bear  de- 
stroying their  bills  and  papers,  which  were  things 
that  would  do  them  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  and  do 
me  no  good;  and  I  was  so  tormented  about  it, 
that  I  could  not  rest  night  or  day  till  I  made  tbe 
people  easy,  from  whom  the  things  were  takem 

I  was  now  rich,  so  rich  that  I  knew  not  what 
to  do  with  my  money,  or  with  myself.  I  had 
lived  so  near  and  so  close,  that  although,  as  I 
said,  I  did  now  and  then  lay  out  2d.  or  Sd.  for 
mere  hunger,  yet  I  had  so  many  people,  who,  as 
I  said,  employed  me,  and  who  gave  me  victuals, 
and  somenmes  clothes,  that  in  a  whole  year  I  had 
not  quite  spent  the  15s.  which  I  had  saved  of  the 
Custom-house  gentleman's  money ;  and  I  had  the 
four  £^inea8,  which  was  of  the  first  booty  before 
that,  still  in  my  pocket,  I  mean  the  money  that  I 
let  fall  into  the  tree. 


But  now  I  began  to  look  higher;  and  thoo^ 
Will  and  I  went  abroad  sevarsl  timsk  togeflier, 
yet  when  small  things  offered,  as  handkerahieCs, 
and  soeh  trifles,  we  would  not  meddle  with  them, 
not  caring  to  nm  the  risk  for  small  mattsm  It 
fell  out  one  day,  thal^  as  we  were  fltroUing  aiwvt 
in  West  Smithfleld  on  a  Friday,  there  happsoMi 
to  be  sn  ancient  country  gentlemaa  in  tfaemarkat^ 
selling  some  very  large  haUockB ;  it  seems  thej- 
came  out  of  Sussex.  His  worship^  for  so  they 
called  him,  had  received  the  money  for  tbeos 
bullocks  at  a  tavern,  whose  sign  I  foiget  now, 
and  having  some  of  it  in  a  bag^  and  the  bag  in 
his  hand,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  ilt  of  oongh- 
ing,  and  stands  to  ooogh,  resting  his  hand  witli 
the  bag  of  money  in  it,  upon  the  btik-head  of  » 
shop,  30st  by  the  Oloister-gats  in  Smithfleld, 
that  is  to  say,  within  three  or  foor  doon  of  ft; 
we  were  wih.  just  behind  him.  Says  Will  to 
me,  *  Stand  ready;'  upon  thi&  he  makes  an 
artificial  stumble^  and  falls  witk  his  head  juat 
against  the  old  gentleman  in  the  wry  nuHnsot 
when  he  was  coughing,  ready  to  be  strsngtod, 
and  quite  spent  for  want  of  breath. 

The  violence  of  the  blow  beat  the  old  gentle- 
man quite  down;  the  bag  of  money  did  not  ink- 
medimly  fly  out  of  his  hand,  but  I  ran  to  get 
hold  of  it,  and  eave  it  a  quick  snatchy  palled  it 
clean  away,  and  ran  like  the  wind  down  the 
Oloisters  with  it,  turned  on  the  left  hand,  as  soon  aa 
I  was  through,  and  cut  into  Little  Britain,  so  huto 
Bartholomew-close,  then  across  Aldervgate-strset, 
through  Paul's-alley  into  Bedcross4Aroe*»  and 
so  across  all  the  strsets,  through  innumerahle 
alleys,  and  never  stopped  till  I  got  into  the  seeond 
quarter  of  Moorfield^  our  old  agreed  rendeivous. 

Will,  in  the  meantime,  fell  down  with  the  old 
gentleman,  but  soon  got  up.  The  old  knight, 
for  such  it  seems  he  was,  was  frighted  with  the 
fall,  and  his  traeath  so  stopped  with  his  ooqgh, 
that  he  could  not  recover  himself  to  spesk  till 
some  time;  duriitf  which,  nimble  Will  was  got 
up  again,  and  walked  off.  Nor  could  he  call  out, 
'  Stop  thief,'  or  tell  anybody  he  had  lost  aaylliing 
for  a  good  while;  but,  coughing  vehemently,  ana 
looking  red,  till  he  was  almost  olack  in  the  faoe^ 
he  cried,  the  ro~^  Heeh,  hegh,  hegh,  the  rogues 
—  hefffa,  have  got—  hegh,  hegh,  hegii,  hegh, 
hegh,  hegh, — then  he  would  get  a  litue  breath, 
and  at  it  again;  the  rogues-;-hegh,  hegh;  and, 
after  a  great  many  hegfas  and  rogues,  he  brought 
it  out, — have  got  away  my  bag  of  money  1 

All  this  while  the  people  understood  nothing 
of  the  matter;  and  as  for  the  roguea^  indeed,  they- 
had  time  enough  to  get  clear  away,  and  in  about 
an  hour  Will  came  to  the  rendesvovuL  There 
we  sat  down  in  the  grass  again,  and  tuned  out 
the  money,  which  jvoved  to  be  eight  guineai^ 
and  £6,  1^  in  sUver,  so  that  it  made  pst  £Vk 
together.  This  we  shared  upon  the  spot,  and 
went  to  work  the  same  day  for  more;  bat 
whether  it  was  that,  being  flushed  with  oar 
success,  we  were  not  so  vigiUnt,  or  that  no  other 
opportunity  offered,  I  know  not,  but  we  got 
nothing  more  that  night,  nor  so  much  as  any- 
thins  offered  itself  for  an  attempt. 

We  took  many  walks  of  this  kind,  sometimes 
together,  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another, 
and  several  small  hits  we  made ;  but  we  were  so 
flashed  with  our  success,  that  truly  we  were 
above  meddling  with  trifles,  as  I  said  before,  no, 
not  such  things  that  others  would  have  been 
glad  of;  nothing  but  pocket-books,  letter-casesi 
or  sums  of  money  would  move  us. 

The  next  adventure  was  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  in  a  court  which  goes  out  of  Qrace- 
church-street  into  Lombard-street^  where  the 
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<)]Uk]E6n*  meeting-hou66  is.  There  wes  a  young 
fellow,  whO|  M  we  leuned  efterwwrd,  was  s 
woollen -dnper^B  i^ypfrentioe  in  Qnoeehurch- 
«treet;  it  Mems  he  hM  heen  reoeiviziff  »  sum  of 
money,  which  wu  veiy  consideraDle,  and  he 
comee  to  a  goldsmith's  shop  in  Lombard-street 
with  it;  paid  in  the  most  of  it  there;  insomuch 
that  it  grew  dark,  and  the  goldsmith  began  to  be 
flhnttinfi'  in  shop^  and  candles  to  be  lighted ;  we 
watched  him  in  there,  and  stood  on  the  other  side 
ol  the  way  to  see  what  he  did.  When  he  had 
paid  in  all  the  money  he  intended,  he  stayed  still 
some  time  longer  to  take  notes,  as  I  supposed, 
loor  what  he  had  paid,  and  by  this  time  it  was 
still  darker  than  bafoie;  at  last  he  comes  out  of 
the  shop,  with  still  a  pretty  large  bag  under  his 
arm,  and  walks  over  into  the  court,  which  was 
the^  very  dark;  in  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a 
boarded  entry,  and  &rther,-at  the  end  of  it,  a 
threshold;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  set  his  foot 
oyer  the  threshold,  he  was  to  turn  on  his  left 
hand  into  Oraoechuroh-itreet 

*Keep  up^'  says  Will  to  me,  *  be  nimble  ;*  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  said  so,  he  Hies  at  the  young 
man,  and  gives  him  such  a  violent  thrust,  that 
pushed  him  forward  with  too  great  a  force  for 
nim  to  stand ;  and,  as  he  strove  to  recover,  the 
threshold  took  his  feet,  and  he  fell  forward  into 
the  other  part  of  the  court,  as  if  he  had  flown  in 
the  air,  with  his  head  lying  towards  the  Quakers* 
meettng^housck  I  stood  ready,  and  presently 
felt  out  the  bag  of  monev,  which  I  heard  fall, 
for  it  flew  out  of  Ids  hand,  he  having  his  life  to 
save,  not  his  money.  I  went  forward  with-  the 
monev,  and  Will,  that  threw  him  down,  finding 
I  had  it,  ran  backward,  and  as  I  made  along 
Fenchuroh- street,  Will  overtook  me,  and  we 
scoured  home  together.  The  poor  young  man 
was  hurt  a  little  with  the  fall,  and  reported  to 
his  master,  as  we  heard  afterward,  that  he  was 
knocked  down,  which  was  not  true,  for  neither 
WUl  or  J  had  any  stick  in  our  hands ;  but  the 
master  of  the  youth  was,  it  seems^  so  very  thank- 
ful that  bis  young  man  ^vas  not  knocked  down 
before  he  had  paid  the  rest  of  the  money  (which 
was  above  JSlOO  more)  to  the  goldsmitn,  who 
was  Sir  John  Bweetapme^  that  he  made  no  great 
noise  at  the  loss  he  had;  and,  as  we  heard  after- 
ward, only  warned  his  i^rentioe  to  be  more 
careful,  and  oome  no  more  through  such  places 
in  the  dark;  whereas  the  man  nad  really  no 
such  deliverance  as  he  imagined,  for  we  saw  him 
before,  when  he  had  all  the  money  about  him ; 
but  it  was  no  time  of  day  for  such  work  as  we 
had  to  do,  so  that  he  was  in  no  danger  before^ 

This  hooter  amounted  to  J£29, 16s.,  which  was 
£14, 18flw  a-piece,  and  added  exceedingly  to  my 
store,  which  began  now  to  be  venr  much  too  big 
for  my  management;  and  indeed  I  began  to  be 
now  full  of  care  for  the  i»eservation  of  what  I 
had  gotb  X  wanted  a  trusty  friend  to  commit  it 
to,  but  where  was  such  a  one  to  be  found  by  a 
poor  boy,  bred  up  among  thieves  ?  If  I  should 
have  let  any  honest  booy  know  that  I  had  so 
mudi  money,  they  would  have  asked  me  how  I 
came  by  it,  and  would  have  been  afraid  to  take 
it  into  their  hands,  lest  I  being  eome  time  or  other 
oatched  in  my  rogneiies,  they  should  be  counted 
the  receiveis  of  stolen  goods,  and  the  encooragers 
of  a  thief. 

We  had,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
many  other  successful  enterprises^  some  of  one 
kind,  some  of  another,  and  were  never  so  much 
as  in  danger  of  being  apprehended ;  but  my  com- 
panion WilL  who  was  now  grown  a  man,  and 
encouraged  by  these  advanta^ies,  fell  into  quite 
another  vein  of  wickedness,  getting  acquainted 


with  a  wretched  pang  of  fellows  that  turned  their 
hands  to  everythmg  that  was  vile. 

Will  was  h  lusty  strong  fellow,  and  withal  very 
bold  and  daring,  would  fight  anybody,  and  venture 
upon  anytUng,  and  I  found  he  began  to  be  above 
the  mean  rank  of  a  poor  pickpocket,  so  I  saw  him 
but  seldom.  However,  once  coming  to  me  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and  asking  me  how  I  went 
on,  I  told  bun  that  I  used  the  old  trade  still,  that 
I  had  had  two  or  three  good  jobs ;  one  with  a 
young  woman,  whose  pocket  I  had  picked  of 
eleven  guineas;  and  another,  a  countj^woman, 
just  come  out  of  a  stage-coach,  seeing  her  pull 
out  her  bi^  to  pay  the  coachman ;  and  that  I 
followed  her  till  I  got  an  opportunity,  and  slipped 
it  out  so  neatly,  that  though  there  was  J(8,  17s. 
in  it,  yet  she  never  felt  it  ^.  And  several  other 
jobs  1  told  him  of,  by  which  I  made  pretty  good 
purchase.  *  I  always  said  you  were  a  lud^  ooy, 
Colonel  Jack,'  says  ne ;  *  but,  come,  you  are  grown 
almost  a  man  now,  and  you  shall  not  be  always 
at  play  at  push-pin ;  I  am  got  into  better  busi- 
nesai  I  assure  you,  and  yon  raall  come  into  it  too. 
Ill  Dring  you  into  %  brave  gang,  Jaok,*  says  he, 
*  where  you  shall  see  we  shall  be  all  gentlemen.' 

Then  he  told  me  the  trade  itself,  in  short,  which 
was  with  a  set  of  fellows,  that  had  two  of  the 
most  desperate  works  upon  their  hands  that  be- 
longed to  the  whole  art  of  thieving ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  evening  they  were  footpads,  and  in 
the  night  they  were  housebreakers.  Will  told 
me  so  many  plausible  stories,  and  talked  of  such 
great  things,  that,  in  short,  I,  who  had  been 
always  used  to  do  anything  he  bid  me  do^  went 
with  him  without  any  hesitation. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  hitherto, 
being  partly  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  my  un- 
taught childhood,  as  I  observed  before,  partly 
from  the  hardness  and  wickedness  of  the  com- 
pany I  kept,  and  add  to  these,  that  it  was  the 
busmess  I  might  be  said  to  be  brought  up  to,  I 
had,  I  say.  all  the  way  hitherto,  no  manner  of 
thoughts  about  the  good  or  evil  of  what  I  was 
embu-ked  in;  consequently  I  had  no  sense  of  con- 
sdenoe,  no  reproaches  upon  my  mind  for  having 
done  amiss. 

Yet  I  had  something  in  me,  by  what  secret 
influence  I  knew  not,  icept  me  from  the  other 
degrees  of  raking  and  vice,  and,  in  short,  from 
the  general  wickedness  of  the  rest  of  my  com- 
panions ;  for  example,  I  never  used  any  ill  words, 
nobody  ever  heard  me  swear,  nor  was  I  given  to 
drink,  or  to  love  strong  drink ;  and  I  cannot  omit 
a  drcumstance  that  very  much  served  to  prevent 
it  I  had  a  strange  original  notion,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  its  place,  of  my  being  a  gentleman ; 
and  several  things  had  casually  happened  in  my 
way  to  increase  ^us  fancy  of  mine.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  being  in  the  glass-house  yard,  be- 
tween Koeemary-lane  and  Batcliff-highway,  there 
came  a  man  dressed  very  well,  and  with  a  coach 
attending  him,  and  he  came  (as  I  suppose)  to  buy 
glass  bottles,  or  some  other  goods,  as  they  sold; 
and  in  bargaining  for  his  goods,  ne  swore  most 
horrible  oaths  at  every  two  or  three  words.  ^  At 
length  the  master  of  Uie  glass-house,  an  ancient 
grave  gentleman,  took  the  liberty  to  reprove  him, 
which  at  first  made  him  swear  the  worse ;  after 
awhile,  the  gentleman  was  a  little  calmer,  but 
still  he  swore  very  much,  though  not  so  bad  as 
at  firsts  After  some  time,  the  master  of  the  glass- 
house turned  from  him,  *Beally,  air,*  says  the 
good  old  gentieman,  *•  you  swear  so,  and  take  Ood*s 
name  in  vain  90,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  stay  with 
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body  that  does  bo  ;  I  am  afraid  mj  glass-hoase 
should  fall  on  your  head  while  you  stay  in  it* 

The  gentleman  grew  good-humoured  at  the 
reproof,  and  said,  *  Well,  oomcL  donH  go  away, 
I  won't  swear  any  more,'  says  he,  ^  if  I  can  help 
it ;  for  I  own,*  says  he,  ^  I  should  not  do  it.* 

With  that  the  old  gentleman  looked  up  at  him, 
and  returning,  *Be<Ily,  sir,*  says  he,  ^*tis  a  pity 
you,  that  seem  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  well-bred, 
and  good-humoured,  should  accustom  yourself  to 
such  a  hateful  practice ;  why,  *tis  not  lilce  a  gen- 
tleman to  swear,  *tis  enough  iot  my  black  wretches 
that  work  there  at  the  furnace,  or  for  these  ragged, 
naked,  blackgpiard  boys,*  pointing  at  me,  and 
some  others  of  the  dirty  crew,  that  lay  in  the 
ashes;  **tiB  bad  enough  for  them.'  says  he,  *and 
tiiey  ought  to  be  corrected  for  it  too ;  but  for  a 
man  of  breeding,  sir,*  says  he,  *a  gentleman,  it 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  below  them ;  gentle- 
men know  better,  and  are  taught  better,  and  it 
is  plain  you  know  better.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
when  you  are  tempted  to  swear,  always  tisk  your- 
self, Is  this  like  a  gentleman  ?  does  this  become 
me  as  a  gentleman  ?  Do  but  ask  yourself  that 
question,  and  your  reason  Will  preyail — ^you  wHl 
soon  leaye  it  off.* 

I  heard  all  this,  and  it  made  the  blood  run  chill 
in  my  yeins,  when  he  said  swearing  was  only  fit 
for  such  as  we  were.  In  short,  it  made  as  great 
an  impression  upon  me  as  it  did  upon  the  gentle- 
man ;  and  yet  he  took  it  yery  kindly  too,  and 
thanked  the  old  gentleman  for  his  adyice.  But 
from  that  time  forward,  I  neyer  had  the  least  in- 
clination to  swearing  or  ill  words,  and  abhorred 
it  when  I  heard  the  other  boys  do  it.  As  to 
drinking,  I  had  no  opportunity,  lor  I  had  nothing 
to  drink  but  water,  or  small  beer  that  anybody 
gaye  me  in  charity,  for  they  seldom  gaye  away 
strong  beer;  and  after  I  had  money,  I  neither 
desired  strong  beer,  or  cared  to  i>art  with  my 
money  to  buy  it. 

Then  as  to  principle,  'tis  true  I  had  no  founda- 
tion laid  in  me  by  education ;  and  being  early  led 
by  my  fate  into  eyil,  I  had  the  less  sense  of  its 
being  eyil  left  upon  my  mind ;  but  when  I  began 
to  grow  to  an  a^  of  understanding,  and  to  know 
that  I  was  a  thief,  growing  up  in  all  manner  of 
yillany,  and  ripening  apace  for  the  gallows,  it 
came  often  into  raj  thoughts  that  I  was  going 
wrongs  that  I  was  m  the  hi^  road  to  the  de?il ; 
and  seyeral  times  I  would  stop  shorty  and  ask 
myself  if  this  was  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ? 

But  these  little  things  wore  off  again  as  often 
as  they  came  on,  and  I  followed  the  old  trade 
again,  especially  when  Will  came  to  prompt  me, 
as  I  haye  obsenred ;  for  he  was  a  kind  of  a  g^ide 
to  me  in  all  these  things ;  and  I  had,  by  custom 
and  application,  together  with  seeing  his  way, 
learned  to  be  as  acute  a  workman  as  my  master. 

But  to  go  back  where  I  left  off.  Will  came  to 
me,  as  I  naye  said,  and  telling  me  how  much 
better  business  he  was  fallen  into,  would  haye 
me  go  along  with  him,  and  I  should  be  a  gentle- 
man. Will,  it  seems,  understood  that  word  in  a 
quite  different  manner  from  me ;  for  his  gentle- 
man was  notlung  more  or  less  than  a  gentleman 
tluef,  a  yillain  of  a  higher  degree  than  a  pick- 
pocket and  one  that  might  do  something  more 
tvicked,  and  better  entitling  him  to  the  gallows, 
than  could  be  done  in  our  way ;  but  my  gentle- 
man that  I  had  my  eye  upon,  was  another  thing 
quite,  though  I  could  not  really  tell  how  to  de- 
scribe it  neither. 

Howeyer  the  word  took  with  me,  and  I  went 
with  him.  We  were  neiUier  of  us  old ;  Will  was 
about  twenty-four,  and  as  for  me  I  was  now  about 
•ighteen,  and  prett)'  tall  of  my  age. 


The  first  time  I  went  with  him,  he  brought  m« 
into  the  company  only  of  two  more  young  fellows. 
We  met  at  the  lower  part  of  Gray's-Lm-lane,  about 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  went  out  into  the  fields 
toward  a  place  called  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  where 
are  abundance  of  brick-kilns ;  here  it  was  agreed 
to  spread  from  the  field-path  to  the  road-way,  all 
the  way  towards  Pancras  Church,  to  obserye  any 
chance  game^  as  they  called  it,  which  they  might 
shoot  fi^ng.  Upon  the  path,  within  the  bank, 
on  the  side  of  the  road  going  towards  Kentish- 
town,  two  of  our  gang,  WQl,  and  one  of  the 
other  met  a  single  ^ntleman,  walking  apace 
towards  the  town ;  bemg  almost  dark,  Will  cried, 
^Mark,  ho!'  which,  it  seems,  was  the  word  at 
which  we  were  all  to  stand  still  at  a  distance, 
come  in,  if  he  wanted  help,  and  g^ye  a  signal  if 
anytibing  appeared  that  was  dangerous. 

Will  steps  up  to  the  gentleman,  stops  him,  and 
put  the  auestion,  that  is,  *Sir,  your  money?* 
The  gentleman  seeing  he  was  aione,  struck  afe 
him  with  his  cane ;  but  Will,  a  nimble,  strong; 
fellow,  flew  in  upon  him,  and,  with  struggling, 
got  hun  down ;  then  he  begged  for  his  life,  Wul 
haying  told  him  with  an  oath  that  he  would  cut 
his  throat  In  that  moment,  while  this  was  doing; 
comes  a  hackney-coach  along  the  road,  and  the 
fourth  man,  who  was  that  way,  cries,  ^Mark, 
ho ! '  which  was  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  prize, 
not  a  surprise;  and  accordingly  the  next  man 
went  up  to  assist  him,  where  they  stopped  the 
coach,  which  had  a  doctor  of  physic  and  a  surgeon 
in  it,  who  had  been  to  yisit  some  considerable- 
patient,  and,  I  suppose,  had  considerable  fees; 
for  here  they  got  two  good  purses,  one  with 
eleyen  or  twelye  guineas,  the  other  six,  with 
some  pocket-money,  two  watches,  one  diamond 
ring,  and  the  surgeon's  plaster-box,  which  waa 
most  of  it  full  of  suyer  instruments. 

While  they  were  at  this  work,  Wfll  kept  the- 
man  down  who  was  under  him ;  and  though  he 
promised  not  to  kill  him  unless  he  offered  to 
malffi.  a  noise,  yet  he  would  not  let  him  stir  till 
he  heard  the  noise  of  the  coach  going  on  again, 
by  which  he  knew  the  job  was  oyer  on  that  side. 
Then  he  carried  him  a  little  out  of  the  way,  tied 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  bid  him  lie  still  and 
make  no  noise,  and  he  would  come  back  in  half 
an  hour  and  xmtie  him,  upon  his  word :  but  if  he- 
cried  out,  he  would  come  back  and  kill  him. 

The  poor  man  promised  to  lie  still  and  make 
no  noise,  and  md  so;  and  had  not  above 
lis.  6d.  in  his  pocket,  which  Will  took,  and  came 
back  to  the  rest ;  but  while  they  were  together, 
I,  who  was  on  tiie  side  of  the  Pindar  of  Wake- 
field, cried  *  Mark,  ho ! '  too. 

What  I  saw  was  a  couple  of  poor  women,  one 
a  kind  of  a  nurse,  and  the  other  a  maid^eeryant 
going  for  Eentish-town.  As  Will  knew  that  I 
was  but  young  at  the  work,  he  came  flying  to- 
me, and  seeing  how  easy  a  bargain  it  was,  he 
said,  ^Go,  colonel,  fall  to  work.'  I  went  up  to 
them,  and  speaking  to  the  elderly  woman,  *  Nurse,' 
said  I,  '  don't  be  in  such  haste,  I  want  to  speak 
with  you ; '  at  which  they  both  stopped,  and  looked 
a  little  frighted.  *  Don't  be  frighted,  sweetheart,* 
said  I  to  the  maid,  *  a  little  of  that  money  in  the 
bottom  of  your  pooket  will  make  all  eaay.  and  I 
will  do  you  no  narm.'  By  this  time  Will  came 
up  to  us,  for  they  did  not  see  him  before ;  then 
they  began  to  scream  out.  *  Hold ! '  says  I,  *  make 
no  noise,  unless  you  haye  a  mind  to  force  us  to 
murder  you  whether  we  will  or  no ;  giye  me  your 
money  presenUy,  and  make  no  words,  ana  we 
shan't  hurt  you.  Upon  this  the  poor  maid  pulled 
out  68.  6d.  and  the  old  woman  a  guinea  and  a 
shilling,  crying  heartily  for  h6r  money,  and  said 
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1^  was  all  she  had  left  in  the  world.  Well,  wo 
took  it  for  all  that»  though  it  made  my  very  heart 
hloed  to  eee  what  agony  the  poor  woman  was  in 
at  parting  with  it,  and  I  asked  her  where  she 
lived;  she  said  her  name  was  Smith,  and  she 
lived*  at  Eentish-town.  I  said  nothing  to  her, 
bat  bid  them  go  on  abont  their  business,  and  I 
gave  Will  the  money;  so  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  all  together  again.  Says  one  of  the  other 
rogues,  *  Come,  this  is  well  enough  for  one  road, 
if  s  time  to  be  gone.^  So  we  jogged  away,  cross- 
ing the  fields,  out  of  the  path  towards  Tottenham- 
court.  *But  hold!*  says  Will,  *I  must  go  and 
untie  the  man.*  *D-ma  him,'  says  one  of  them, 
*let  him  lie.*  *No,'  says  Will,  *I  won't  be  worse 
than  my  word,  I  will  untie  him.'  So  he  went  to 
the  place,  but  the  man  was  gone ;  either  he  had 
untied  himself,  or  somebody  had  passed  by,  and 
he  had  called  for  help,  and  so  was  untied,  for  he 
coidd  not  find  him,  nor  make  him  hear,  though 
he  ventured  to  call  twice  for  him  aloud. 

This  made  us  hasten  away  the  faster,  and  get- 
ting into  Tottenham-court-road,  they  thought  it 
was  a  little  too  near,  so  they  miuie  into  the  town 
at  St.  Giles's,  and  crossing  to  Piccadilly,  went 
to  Hyde-Park-gate.  Here  they  ventured  to  rob 
another  coach ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  two  other 
rogues  and  Will  did  it,  between  the  Park-gate 
and  Knightsbridgo.  There  was  in  it  only  a 
gentleman  and  a  punk  that  he  hod  picked  up,  it 
seems,  at  th^  spring-garden,  a  little  farther.  They 
took  the  gentleman's  monev,  his  watch,  and  his 
silver-hilted  sword ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
slut,  she  damned  and  cursed  them  for  robbing  the 

gentleman  of  his  money,  and  leaving  none  for 
er;  as  for  herself,  she  hod  not  one  sixpenny- 
pieoe  about  her,  tnough  she  was  indeed  well 
enough  dressed  too. 

Having  made  this  adventure,  we  left  that  road 
too,  and  went  over  the  fields  to  Chelsea.  In  the 
way  from  Westminster  to  Chelsea  we  met  three 
gentlemen,  but  thev  were  too  strong  for  us  to 
meddle  with ;  they  had  been  afraid  to  come  over 
the  fields  so  late  (for  by  this  time  it  was  eight 
o'clock,  and  though  the  moon  gave  some  light, 
yet  it  was  too  late  and  too  dark  to  be  safe),  so 
they  hired  three  men  at  Chelsea^  two  with  pitch- 
forks, and  the  third,  a  waterman,  with  a  boat- 
hook-staff,  to  guard  them.  We  would  have  steered 
dear  of  them,  and  cared  not  to  have  seen  them 
see  us,  if  we  could  help  it,  but  they  did  see  us, 
and  cried,  ^Who  comes  there?'  we  answered, 
*  Friends;*  and  so  they  went  on,  to  our  great 
satisfaction. 

When  we  came  to  Chelsea,  it  seems  we  had 
other  work  to  do^  which  I  had  not  been  made 
privy  to;  and  this  was  a  house  to  be  robbed. 
They  had  some  intelligence,  it  seems,  with  a 
servant  in  the  house,  who  was  of  their  gang. 
This  rogue  was  a  waiting-man,  or  footman,  and 
he  had  a  watchword  to  let  them  in  by ;  but  this 
fellow,  not  for  want  of  bein^  a  villain,  but  by 
getting  drunk,  and  not  mindmg  his  part  of  the 
work,  disapnointed  us;  for  he  had  promised  to 
rise  at  two  o  dock  in  the  morning  and  let  us  all 
in,  but,  being  very  drunk,  and  not  come  in  at 
eleven  o'clock,  his  master  ordered  him  to  be  shut 
out,  and  the  doors  locked  up^  and  charged  the 
other  servants  not  to  let  him  m  upon  any  terms 
whatsoever. 

We  came  about  the  house  at  one  o'clock  to 
make  our  observations,  intending  to  go  and  lie 
under  Beaufort  House  wall  till  the  dock  struck 
two,  and  then  to  come  again ;  but,  behold !  when 
we  came  to  the  house,  there  lay  the  fellow  at  the 
door  fast  asleepi  and  very  drunk.  Will,  who  I 
foiu\d  was  the  leader  in  all  these  things,  waked 


the  fellow,  wha  as  he  had  had  about  two  hours* 
sleep,  was  a  little  come  to  himself,  and  told  them 
the  misfortune,  as  he  called  it,  and  that  he  could 
not  get  in;  tney  had  some  instruments  about 
them,  by  which  they  could  have  broken  in  by 
force,  but  Will  considered  that  as  it  was  but  wait- 
ing till  another  time,  and  they  should  be  let  in 
(quietly,  they  resolved  to  g^ve  it  over  for  that 
tune. 

But  this  was  a  happy  drunken  bout  for  the 
family ;  for  the  fellow  having  let  fall  some  words 
in  his  drink,  for  he  was  a  saucy  one  as  well  as  a 
drunken  one,  and  talked  oddly,  as  that  it  had 
been  better  they  had  let  him  in,  and  he  would 
make  them  pay  dear  for  it,  or  some  such  thinff ; 
the  master  hearing  of  it,  turned  him  away  in  the 
morning,  and  never  let  him  come  into  his  house 
again ;  so,  I  sa^,  it  was  a  happy  drunkenness  to 
the  family,  for  it  saved  them  from  being  robbed 
and  perluips  murdered,  for  they  were  a  cursed 
bloody  crew,  and,  as  I  found,  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all,  whereof  three  of  them  made  it 
their  business  to  get  into  gentlemen's  services, 
and  so  to  open  doors  in  the  night,  and  let  the 
other  rogues  in  upon  them  to  rob  and  destroy 
them. 

I  rambled  this  whde  night  with  them.  They 
went  from  Chelsea,  being  disappointed  there  as 
above,  to  Kensington.  There  thev  broke  into  a 
brewhouse  and  washhouse,  and  by  that  means 
into  an  out-kitchen  of  a  gentleman's  house,  where 
they  unhanged  a  small  copper,  and  brought  it 
off,  and  stole  about  a  hundredweight  of  pewter, 
and  went  dear  off  with  that  too ;  and  every  one 
going  their  own  by-ways,  they  found  means  to 
get  safe  to  their  several  reoeptadcs  where  they 
used  to  dispose  of  such  things. 

We  lay  still  the  next  day,  and  shared  the  effects 
stolen  that  night,  of  which  my  share  came  to 
£8,  19s. — ^the  copper  and  pewter  being  weighed, 
and  cast  up,  a  person  was  at  hand  to  take  it  as 
money,  at  about  half  value,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Will  and  I  came  away  together.  Will  was  mighty 
full  of  the  success  we  had  had,  and  how  we  might 
be  sure  of  the  like  this  way  every  day.  But  he 
obsei-ved  that  I  did  not  seem  so  devated  at  the 
success  of  that  night's  ramble  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  also,  that  I  did  not  take  any  great  notice  of 
the  expectations  he  was  in,  of  what  was  to  come ; 
yet  I  had  said  little  to  him  at  that  time. 

But  my  heart  was  fuU  of  the  poor  woman's  case 
at  Kentish-town,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible  to 
find  her  out,  and  give  her  her  money.  With  the 
abhorrence  that  filled  my  mind  at  the  cruelty  of 
that  apt,  there  necessarily  followed  a  little  distaste 
for  the  thing  itself;  and  now  it  came  into  my 
head  with  a  double  force,  that  this  was  the  high 
road  to  the  deviL  and  that  certainly  this  was  not 
the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Will  and  I  parted  for  that  time;  but  next  morn- 
ing we  met  again,  and  Will  was  mighty  brisk 
and  merry.     *  And  now.  Colonel  Jack,'  says  he, 

*  we  shall  be  rich  very  quickly.'  *  Well,'  says  I, 
^  and  what  shall  we  do  when  we  are  rich  ?  *  ^  Do,* 
says  he.  *  we  will  buy  a  couple  of  good  horses, 
and  go  larther  afidd.  *  What  do  you  mean  by 
farther  afield?'  says  I.  *Why,'  says  he,  *we 
will  take  the  highway  like  gentlemen,  and  then 
we  shall  get  a  gpreat  deal  of   money  indeed.' 

*  Well,*  says  I,  *  what  then  ?*  *  Why  then,'  says 
he,  *  we  shidl  live  like  gentlemen.* 

*  But,  Will,'  says  I,  *  if  we  get  a  great  deal  of 
money,  shan't  we  leave  this  trade  off,  and  sit 
down,  and  be  safe  and  quiet  ?  * 

*  Ay,'  says  Will,  *  when  we  have  got  a  great 
estate  we  shall  be  willing  to  lay  it  down.*  *  But 
where,*  says  I,  *  shall  we  be  before  that  tim^ 
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comes,  if  we  should  drive  on  this  ctirsed  kind  of 
trade?' 

*  Prithee  never  think  of  that,'  says  Will,  *if 
yon  think  of  those  things,  you  will  never  be  fit 
to  be  a  gentleman.'  He  touched  me  there  indeed, 
for  it  ran  much  in  my  mind  still  that  I  was  to  be 
a  gentleman,  and  it  made  me  dumb  for  a  while ; 
but  I  came  to  myself  after  a  little  while,  and  I 
said  to  him,  pretty  tartly,  'Why,  Will,  do  you 
call  this  way  of  living  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ? ' 

*  Why,'  says  Wfll,  *  why  not  ? ' 

*Why,'  says  I,  'was  it  like  a  gentlelhan  for 
me  to  take  that  228.  from  a  poor  ancient  woman, 
when  she  begged  of  me  upon  her  knees  not  to 
take  it,  and  told  me  it  was  all  she  had  in  the 
world  to  buy  her  bread  for  herself  and  a  sick 
child  which  she  had  at  home  ?  Do  you  think  I 
could  be  80  cruel,  if  you  had  not  stood  by_  and 
made  me  do  it?  Why,  I  cried  at  doing  it  as 
much  as  the  poor  woman  did,  though  I  did  not 
let  you  see  me.' 

*  lou  fool  you,'  says  Will,  *you  will  never  be 
fit  for  our  basiness,  indeed,  if  you  mind  such 
things  as  those ;  I  shall  bring  you  off  those  things 
quickly.  Why,  if  you  will  be  fit  for  business, 
you  must  learn  to  fifi^ht  when  they  resist,  and  cut 
their  throats  when  mey  submit ;  you  must  learn 
to  stop  their  breath,  that  they  may  beg  and  prav 
no  more.  What  signifies  pi^;  prithee  who  wiU 
pity  us  when  we  come  to  the  Old  Bailey  ?  I 
warrant  you  that  whining  old  woman,  that  be^ed 
so  heartily  for  her  228.,  would  let  you  and  I  beg 
upon  our  knees,  and  would  not  save  our  lives  by 
not  coming  in  for  an  evidence  against  us.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  of  them  cry  when  they  see 
gentlemen  go  to  the  gallows  V 

*Well,  Will,'  says  I,  *you  had  better  let  us 
keep  to  the  business  we  were  in  before;  there 
were  no  such  cruel  doings  in  that,  and  yet  we 
got  more  money  by  it  than  I  believe  we  shall  get 
at  this.' 

*  No,  no,'  says  Will,  *  you  are  a  fool ;  you  don't 
know  what  mie  things  we  shall  do  in  a  little 
while.' 

Upon  this  discourse  we  parted  for  that  time ; 
but  1  resolved  with  myself  that  I  would  never 
be  concerned  with  him  that  way  any  more.  The 
truth  is.  they  were  such  a  dr^idfiu  gang,  such 
horrid  narbarous  villains,  that  even  that  little 
while  that  I  was  among  them,  my  very  blood 
ran  cold  in  my  veins  at  what  I  heard,  particu- 
larly the  continued  raving  and  dammng  one 
another,  and  themselves,  at  every  word  they 
spoke ;  and  then  the  horrid  resolutions  of  murder, 
and  cutting  throats,  which  I  perceived  was  in 
their  minds  upon  any  occasion  that  should  pre- 
sent. This  appeared  first  in  their  discourse  upon 
the  disappointment  they  met  with  at  Chelsea, 
where  the  two  rogues  thiat  were  with  us,  ay,  and 
Will  too,  damned  and  raged  that  they  could  not 
get  into  the  house,  and  swore  they  would  have 
cut  the  gentleman  8  throat  if  they  had  got  in ; 
and  shook  hands,  damning  and  cursing  them- 
selves, if  they  did  not  murder  the  whole  family 
as  soon  as  Tom  (^that  was  the  man-servant)  oould 
get  an  opportunity  to  let  them  in. 

Two  days  after  this,  Will  came  to  my  lodging; 
for  I  had  now  got  a  room  by  myself,  had  bought 
me  tolerable  good  clothes  and  some  shirts,  and 
began  to  look  h'ke  other  folks;  but,  as  it  hap- 
pened, I  was  abroad  upon  the  scout  in  another 
way;  for  though  I  was  not  hardened  enough  for 
so  olack  a  villtan  as  Will  would  have  had  me  be, 
yet  I  had  not  arrived  to  any  principle  Bofflcient 
to  keep  me  from  a  life,  in  its  degree  wicked 
enough,  which  tended  to  the  same  destruction, 
though' not  in  so  violent  and  precipitant  degrees. 


I  had  his  message  delivered  to  me,  which  was  to 
meet  him  the  next  evening  at  such  a  place,  and, 
as  I  came  in  time  enough  to  go,  I  want  to  the 
place,  but  resolved  beforehand,  that  I  would  aoi 
go  any  more  with  him  among  the  ^pang. 

However,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  mJsnd 
him,  for  he  did  not  come  at  all  to  the  place,  but 
met  with  the  ^;ang  at  another  place,  they  having* 
sent  for  him  in  haste  upon  the  notice  of  soma 
booty;  and  so  they  went  all  away  together. 
This  was  a  summons,  it  seems,  from  one  of  the 
creatures  which  they  had  abroad  in  a  fandly, 
where  an  opportunity  offered  them  to  commit  a 
notorious  robbery,  down  almost  as  far  as  Honnslow, 
and  where  they  wounded  a  gentleman's  gardener 
so  that  I  think  he  died,  and  robbed  the  boose  of 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  and  {date. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  clean  carried,  nor 
did  they  get  in  so  easy,  but  by  the  resistance 
they  met  with,  the  neighbours  were  aU  alarmed, 
and  the  gentlemen  rogues  were  pursued,  and 
being  at  London  with  the  booty,  one  of  them 
was  taken.  Will,  a  dexterous  fellow  and  head 
of  the  gang,  made  his  escape,  and  though  in  his 
clothes,  witn  a  great  weight  about  him,  of  both 
money  and  plate,  plunged  into  the  Thames,  and 
swam  over  where  there  was  no  path,  or  roefl, 
leading  to  the  river;  so  that  nobody  sn^Mcted 
any  one*s  going  that  way.  Being  got  over,  he 
made  his  way,  wet  as  he  was,  into  some  troods 
adjacent,  anij,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  not  far 
from  Ohertsey,  and  stayed  lurkinjg^  about  in  the 
woods  or  fields  thereabout,  tOl  his  clothes  were 
dry ;  then,  in  the  night,  got  down  to  Kingston, 
and  so  to  Moitlake,  where  he  got  a  boat  to 
London. 

He  knew  not  that  one  of  his  comrades  was 
taken ;  only  he  knew  that  they  were  all  so  closely 
pursued  that  they  were  obliged  to  disperse,  ana 
every  one  to  shift  for  himself.  He  hi^pened  to 
come  home  in  the  evening,  as  good  luck  then 
directed  him,  just  after  search  had  been  made 
for  him  by  the  constables ;  his  companion,  who 
was  taken,  having,  upon  promise  of  favour,  and 
of  saving  him  from  the  gallows,  discovered  his 
companions,  and  Will  among  the  rest,  as  the 
principal  party  in  the  whole  xmdertaking. 

Will  got  notice  of  this  just  time  enough  to  nm 
for  it,  and  not  to  be  taken ;  and  away  he  came 
to  look  for  me ;  but,  as  my  good  fate  stul  directed, 
I  was  not  at  home  neither.  However,  he  left  all 
his  booty  at  my  lodging,  and  hid  it  in  an  old  coat 
under  my  bedding,  and  left  word  that  my  brother 
WiU  had  been  there,  and  had  left  his  coat,  that 
he  borrowed  of  me,  and  that  it  was  under  my  bed. 

I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  went  up  to 
go  to  bed ;  and,  finding  the  parcel,  was  peifeotly 
frighted  to  see,  wrapped  up  m  it,  above  one  hun- 
dred pound  in  plate  and  money,  and  yet  knew 
nothing  of  brother  Will,  as  he  called  himself,  nor 
did  I  hear  of  him  for  three  or  four  days. 

At  the  end  of  f  onr  days,  I  heard  by  great  so- 
cident  that  Will,  who  used  to  be  seen  with  me, 
and  who  called  me  brother,  was  taken,  and  would 
be  hanged.  Next  day,  a  poor  man,  a  shoemaker, 
that  used  formeriy  to  have  a  HwiltiiMM  for  me, 
and  to  send  me  of  errands,  and  gave  me  some- 
times some  victuals,  seeing  me  aocidentaUy  in 


Rosemary-lane,  going  by  him,  clasped  me  fast 

:  *  Hark  ye,  young  man,'  says 
he,  *  have  I  catdied  you  ? '  and  hauled  me  along 


hold  by  the  arm 


as  if  I  had  been  a  thief  apprehended,  and  he 
the  constable.  *  Hark  ye^  Clolonel  Jack,'  says  h« 
again,  '  come  along  with  me.  I  must  speak  with 
you.  What,  ate  you  got  into  this  gang  too? 
What,  are  you  tuned  housebreaker  ?  Gomei  ru 
have  you  hanged,  to  be  sure.* 
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These  wero  dreadful  words  to  ne,  who,  though 
not  guiltj  of  the  putioular  thixtg  in  qoestioii, 

2\  was  friffhted  heartily  before,  and  did  not 
ow  what  I  mighi  be  charged  with  by  Will,  if 
he  was  taken,  as  I  heard  that  Tery  moming  he 
was.  With  these  words,  the  shoeoiaker  beffan 
to  haid  and  drag  me  along  as  he  used  to  do  wuen 
I  was  a  boy. 

IIoweTer,  leooTering  m^  spirits,  and  proYoked 
to  the  highest  degree,  I  said  to  him  again  /What 
do  you  mean,  lir.  —  ?  Let  me  aJone,  or  you 
will  oblige  me  to  make  you  do  it;'  and  with 
that  I  stopped  short,  and  soon  let  him  see  I  was 
a  little  too  Dig  to  be  hauled  about  as  I  used  to  be 
when  X  run  of  his  errands,  and  made  a  motion 
with  my  other  hand  as  if  I  would  strike  him  in 
the  faoe. 

'How,  Jackl*  »ys  h&  'will  tou  strike  me? 
will  you  strike  your  (dd  friend  ? '  and  then  he 
let  go  my  aim,  and  laughed.  ^  Well,  but  hark 
ye^  colonel,*  says  he,  '  I  am  in  earnest,  I  hear  bad 
news  of  yon ;  they  sav  yon  an  gotten  into  bad 
company,  and  that  this  Will  caUs  you  brothef : 
he  is  a  great  villain,  and  I  hear  lie  is  charged 
with  a  bloody  robbery,  and  will  be  hanged,  if 
he  is  taken*  I  hope  you  are  not  oonoemed  with 
him ;  if  yon  are,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  for 
yourself,  for  the  constable  and  the  headborough 
are  after  him  to-dav,  and  if  he  can  lay  anything 
to  yon,  he  will  do  i^  yon  may  be  sors ;  he  will 
certainly  hang  you  to  save  himself.* 

This  was  nnd,  and  I  thanked  him;  but  told 
him  this  was  a  thing  too  serious,  and  that  had 
too  much  weight  in  it  to  be  jested  with,  as  he 
had  done  before ;  and  that  some  ignorant  stranger 
might  have  seized  upon  me  as  a  person  ffuilty, 
who  had  no  farther  concern  in  it  than  just  know- 
ing the  man,  and  so  I  might  have  been  brought 
into  trouble  for  nothing;  at  least  people  might 
faaye  thought  I  was  among  them,  wbetner  I  was 
or  no,  and  it  would  have  rendered  me  suspected, 
^ongh  I  was  innocent 

He  acknowledged  that ;  tdd  me  he  was  but  in 
jest,  and  that  he  talked  to  me  just  as  he  used  to 
do.  'fiowerer,  colonel,'  says  he,  'I  won't  jest 
any  more  with  yon  in  a  thin^  d  such  a  danger- 
ous consequence;  I  only  advise  yon  to  keep  the 
fellow  company  no  more.' 

I  thanked  hinii  and  went  away,  bat  In  the 
greatest  perplexily  imaginable;  and  now,  not 
knoing  what  to  do  with  myseU,  or  with  the  little 
ill-gotten  weahh  which  I  had,  I  went  musing  and 
alone  into  the  fields  towards  Stepney,  my  usual 
walk,  and  there  began  to  consider  what  to  do ; 
and  as  this  creature  had  left  his  prise  in  my 
gairet»  I  began  to  think  that  if  he  should  be 
taken,  and  should  confess,  and  send  the  officers 
to  search  there  for  the  goods,  and  they  should  find 
them,  I  should  be  undone,  and  should  be  taken 
up  for  a  confederate ;  whereas  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  had  no  hand  in  it. 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  and  in  great  per- 
plexity, I  heard  somebody  nalloo  to  ma;  and, 
looking  about,  I  saw  Will  running  alter  me.  I 
knew  not  what  to  think  at  first;  but  seeing  him 
alone,  waa  the  more  encouraged,  and  I  stood  stiU 
for  him.  When  he  came  up  to  ma,  I  said  to  him, 
'What  is  the  matter,  Will?'  'Matter I'  says 
WUl,  'matter  enough;  I  am  undone.  Whan  was 
you  at  home?* 

'  I  saw  what  you  left  there,*  says  I.  '  What  is 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  where  got  you  all  that? 
Is  that  yoor  being  undone  ? ' 

<  Ay,^Bays  WilC  «!  am  undone  for  all  that;  for 
the  officers  aia  after  me;  and  I  am  a  dead  dog  if 
I  am  taken,  for  Gleorge  is  in  custody,  and  he  has 
peached  me^  and  all  the  others^  to  save  his  life.' 


*  Life !'  savs  I,  '  why  shoold  yon  lose  your  life 
if  they  should  take  you  ?  Pray,  what  would  tlu^ 
do  to  you  ? ' 

'Do  to  mel*  says  he,  'they  would  hang  me,  if 
the  king  had  ne'er  another  soldier  in  hie  guards; 
I  shall  certainly  be  hanged  as  I  am  now  alive.' 

This  frighted  me  terribly,  and  I  said,  'And 
what  will  you  do  then?'  'Kav,*  says  he^  'I 
know  not;  I  would  get  out  of  the  natioti,  if  I 
knew  how;  but  I  am  a  stranger  to  all  those  things, 
and  I  know  not  what  to  dc^  not  L  Advise  me, 
Jack,'  says  he;  'prithee  tell  me  whither  shall  I 
go;  I  have  a  good  mind  to  gro  to  sea.' 

'  You  talk  of  going  awav^  says  I;  '  what  will 
yon  do  with  all  you  have  hid  in  my  garret?  It 
must  not  lie  there,'  said  I;  'for  if  I  should  be 
taken  up  for  it,  and  it  be  found  to  be  the  money 
you  stole,  I  shall  be  ruined.' 

'  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  it,  not  I,'  says 
WiU;  'lU  be goue;  do  you  tahe  it,  if  vou  wfil, 
and  do  what  you  will  with  It;  I  must  flv,  and  I 
cannot  take  it  with  me.'  'I  won't  have  it,  not  I,' 
says  I  to  him;  Til  go  and  fetch  it  to  you  tf  you 
will  take  it,'  says  I ;  'but  I  won't  meddle  with  it 
Besides,  there  isplate;  whatshall  I  do  with  plate? ' 
said  I.  'If  I  should  offer  to  sell  it  anywhere^'  said 
I,  'they  will  stop  me.' 

'As  for  that,' says  Will,  'I  could  sell  it  well 
enough,  if  I  had  it,  but  I  must  not  be  seen  any- 
where among  my  old  acquaintance,  for  I  am 
blown,  and  tney  will  all  betray  me;  but  I  wiU 
tell  you  where  you  shall  go  and  sell  it,  if  you 
will,  and  they  will  ask  you  no  q^uestions,  if  you 
give  them  the  word  that  I  will  give  you.'  So  he 
gave  the  word,  and  directions  io  a  nawnbroker, 
near  Oloth  Fair;  the  word  was  Gacd  iower  ti(m- 
dard.  Having  these  instructions,  he  said  to  me, 
'  Colonel  Jack,  I  am  sure  you  won't  betray  me ; 
and  I  promise  vou,  if  I  am  taken,  and  dionld  be 
hanged,  I  won  t  name  you ;  I  will  go  to  such  a 
house'  (naming  a  house  at  Bromley  by  Bow, 
where  he  and  I  ha4  often  been), '  and  there,'  says 
he^  TU  sUy  tiU  it  is  dark;  at  night  I  will  come 
near  the  streets,  and  I  will  lay  under  sooh  a  hay- 
stack all  niffht'  (a  place  we  both  knew  also  very 
well);  'and  if  you  cannot  finish  to  come  to  me 
there,  I  will  go  back  to  Bow.' 

I  went  back  and  took  the  cam^  went  to  the 
place  by  Cloth  Fair,  and  gave  the  word  Oood 
tower  gUmdard;  and  without  any  words,  they 
took  the  plate,  weighed  it,  and  paid  me  after  the 
rate  of  2s.  per  ounce  for  it;  so  I  came  away  and 
went  to  meet  him,  but  it  was  too  late  to  meet  him 
at  the  first  place;  but  I  went  to  the  haystack, 
and  there  I  round  him  fast  asleep. 

I  delivered  him  his  cargo;  what  it  really 
amounted  to  I  knew  not,  for  I  never  told  it;  but 
I  went  home  to  my  quarters  very  late  and  tired. 
I  went  to  ileep  at  first,  but  notwithstanding  I 
was  so  weary,  I  slept  little  or  none  for  sevwal 
hours;  at  last,  being  overcome  with  sleeps  I 
dropped,  but  was  immediately  roused  with  noise 
of  people  knocking  at  the  doer,  as  if  th^  would 
bei^  it  dbwn,  and  crying  and  ^sailing  out  to  the 
people  of  the  house,  'Bise,  and  let  in  the  oon> 
stable  here,  we  come  for  your  lodger  in  the 
gairet' 

I  was  frighted  to  the  last  degree,  and  started 
up  in  my  bed ;  but  when  I  was  awsked,  I  heard 
no  noise  at  all,  but  of  two  watchmen  thumping 
at  the  doors  with  their  staves^  and  giving  the 
hour, '  Past  three  o'clock,  and  a  rainy  wet  morn- 
ing,' for  such  it  was.  I  was  vmj  glad  when  I 
found  it  was  but  a  dream,  and  went  to  bed  again, 
bat  was  soon  roused  a  second  time  with  the  same, 
very  sasae  noise  and  words.  Then,  being  sooner 
awaked  than  I  was  before,  I  jumped  out  of  oed,  and 
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ran  to  tha  window,  and  found  it  was  joflt  an  hour 
mon^  and  the  watchmen  were  come  about,  Past 
four  o'clock,  and  ther  went  away  again  very 
qnietlv ;  so  I  lay  me  down  again,  and  slept  the 
rest  of  the  night  quietly  enough. 

I  laid  no  stress  upon  the  thing  called  a  dream, 
neither  till  now  did  I  understand  that  dreams 
were  of  any  importance ;  but  getting  up  the  next 
day,  cndgoing  out  with  a  resolution  to  meet 
brother  Wul,  who  should  I  meet  but  my  fonner 
brother,  Oaptain  Jack  1  When  he  saw  me^  he  came 
close  to  me  in  his  blunt  way,  and  says,  '■  Do  you 
hear  the  news  ?  *  *  No,  not  I,  s<^d  I,  *  wliat  news  ? ' 
*Tour  old  comrade  and  teacher  is  taken  this 
morning  and  carried  to  Newgate.*  *  How,*  says 
I,  *  this  morning  ?  *  *■  Tes,'  says  he,  *  this  morning, 
at  four  o*clock.  He  is  charged  with  a  robbery 
and  murder,  somewhere  beyond  Brentford ;  and 
that  which  is  worse  is,  that  he  is  impeached  by 
one  of  the  gang,  who,  to  save  his  own  life,  has 
turned  evidence ;  and  therefore  you  had  best  con- 
sider,* says  the  captain,  *what  you  have  to  do.' 
*  What  I  have  to  do  I*  says  1 ;  *and  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  *  *  Nay,  colonel,*  says  he,  *  don*t  be 
augiy,  you  know  best;  if  you  are  not  in  danger 
I  am  glad  of  it,  but  I  doubt  not  but  you  were 
with  them.*  *No,  not  I,'  said  I,  asain ;  *  I  assure 
you  I  was  not*  '  Well,*  says  he,  *  out  if  you  were 
not  with  them  this  bOut  you  have  been  with 
them  at  other  times ;  and  twill  be  all  one.*  *  Not 
I,*  says  I,  *  you  are  quite  mistaken,  I  am  none  of 
their  gang;  they  are  above  my  quality.*  With 
such,  and  a  little  more  talk  of  that  kind,  we 
parted,  and  Captain  Jack  went  away ;  but  as  he 
went,  I  observed  he  shocA:  bis  head,  seemed  to 
have  more  concern  unon  him  than  he  could  be 
supposed  to  have  merely  on  my  account,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  more  very  quickly. 

I  was  extremely  alarmed  when  I  heard  Will 
was  in  Newgate,  and,  had  I  known  where  to 
have  gone,  would  certainly  have  fled  as  far  as 
legs  would  have  carried  me;  my  very  joints 
trembled,  and  I  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground ; 
and  all  that  evening  and  that  night  following,  I 
was  in  the  uttermost  consternation;  my  head  run 
upon  nothing  but  Newgate  and  the  gallows,  and 
being  hanged;  which,  I  said,  I  deserved,  if  it 
were  for  nothing  but  taking  that  two^and>twenty 
shillings  from  the  poor  ola  nurse. 

The  first  thing  my  perplexed  thoughts  allowed 
me  to  take  care  of  was  my  monej^.  This  indeed 
lav  in  a  little  comnss,  and  I  carried  it  generallv 
all  about  me.  I  had  got  together,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  past  account,  above  sixty  pounds, 
for  I  spent  nothing,  and  what  to  do  with'it  I  knew 
not;  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  would 

go  to  my  bene^tor,  the  clerk  at  the  Custom- 
ouse,  if  he  was  to  be  found,  and  see  if  I  could 
get  hiiu  to  take  the  rest  of  my  money.  The  only 
business  was  to  make  a  plausible  story  to  him, 
that  he  might  not  wonder  how  I  came  by  so 
much  money. 

But  my  invention  quickly  supplied  that  want 
There  was  a  suit  of  clothes  at  one  of  our  houses  of 
rendezvousi  which  was  left  there  for  any  of  the 
gang  to  put  on,  upon  particular  occasions,  as  a 
disguise.  This  was  a  green  livery,  laced  with 
piuK-coloiured  galloon,  and  lined  with  the  same ; 
an  edged  hat,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  whip.  I 
went  and  dressed  myself  up  in  this  livery,  and 
went  to  my  gentleman,  to  nis  house  in  Tower- 
street,  and  there  I  found  him  in  health,  and  well, 
just  the  same  honest  gentleman  as  ever. 

He  stared  at  me  when  first  I  came  to  him,  for 
I  met  him  just  at  his  door;  I  say  he  stared  at  me, 
and  soeine  me  bow  and  bow  to  him  several  times, 
with  my  laced  hat  under  my  arm;  at  last,  not 


knowing  me  in  the  least,  says  he  to  me,  'Dost 
thou  want  to  speak  with  me,  young  man  ?*  and 
I  said,  *  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  your  worship'  (I  had 
learnt  some  manners  nowf 'does  not  Imow  me ; 
I  am  the  poor  boy  Jack.'  Me  looked  hard  at  me, 
andthenrecolleoang  me  presently,  says  he,  'Who, 
Colonel  Ja<^ !  why,  where  ha^  thou  biMo  all 
this  while  ?  Why,  'tis  five  or  six  years  sinee  I 
saw  you.*  *  *Tis  above  six  yean,  and  pleaae  your 
worflEliipi,*  says  I. 

*Wei],  and  where  hast  thou  been  all  this 
while  ?  *  says  he. 

'I  have  been  in  the  oountry,  sir,'  says  I,  'at 
service.* 

*  Well,  Colonel  Jack,*'  says  he,  '  you  give  long 
credit ;  what's  the  reason  you  han't  fetched  yoor 
money  all  this  while,  nor  the  interest  ?  Why,  yon 
will  grow  so  rich  in  time  by  the  Interest  of  your 
money,  you  won*t  know  what  to  do  with  it* 

To  that  I  said  nothing,  but  bowed  and  scraped 
a  great  many  times.  'WeUL  oome^  Colonel 
Jadk,'  said  he, '  come  in,  and  I  will  give  yon  your 
money,  and  the  interest  of  it  too.* 

I  cringed,  and  bowed,  and  told  him  I  did  not 
come  to  him  for  money;  for  I  had  had  a  good 
place  or  two,  and  I  did  not  want  my  money. 

*Well,  Colonel  Jack,*  said  he,  *and  who  do 
you  live  with  ?  * 

'  Sir  Jonathan  Loxham,*  said  I, '  sir,  in  Somer- 
setshire^ and  please  your  w<»8hip.*  This  was  a 
name  I  had  heard  or,  but  Imew  nothing  of  any 
suchgentleman,  or  of  the  country. 

'Well,*  says  he,  *but  won't  you  have  your 
money,  Jack?' 

*•  No,  sir,'  said  I, '  if  your  worship  would  please ; 
for  I  have  had  a  good  place.* 

'  If  I  would  please  to  do  what,  prithee  ?  Tour 
money  is  ready,  I  tell  thee.* 

*  No,  sir,*  said  I;  *■  but  I  have  had  a  good  place.' 
'  Well,  and  what  dost  thou  mean,  Jack  ?    I  do 

not  understand  thee.' 

*  ^Vhy,  and  please  your  worship,  my  old  master. 
Sir  Jonathan's  father,  left  me  £80  when  he  died, 
and  a  suit  of  mourning,  and — ^ 

'And what,  prithee.  Jack?  What!  hast  thou 
brought  me  more  money? '  For  then  he  began 
to  understand  what  I  meant 

*  Yes,  sir/  said  I ;  *■  and  your  worship  would  be 
so  good  to  take  it,  and  put  it  all  together.  I  have 
saved  some,  too,  out  of  my  wages. 

'  I  told  you.  Jack,'  says  he,  *  you  would  be  rich ; 
and  how  much  hast  thou  saved  ?  come,  let  me 
see  it' 

To  shorten  the  story,  I  pulled  it  out,  and  he 
was  content  to  take  it,  giving  me  his  note^  with 
interest,  for  the  whole  sum,  which  amounted  to 
£94^  that  is  to  say, 

JK25,  The  first  money. 
9,  For  six  years*  interest 
60,  Now  paid  him. 

£94. 
I  came  away  exceeding  joyful,  made  him 
abundance  of  bows  and  scrapes,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  shift  my  clothes  again,  with  a  re- 
solution to  run  away  from  London,  and  see  it  no 
more  for  a  great  while ;  but  I  was  surprised  the 
very  next  morning,  when,  going  oross  Itosemaiy- 
lane,  by  the  end  of  the  place  which  is  called  Bag 
Fair,  I  heard  one  called  Jack ;  he  had  said  some- 
thing before,  which  I  did  not  hear,  but  upon 
hearing  the  name  Jack,  I  looked  about  me^  im- 
mediately saw  three  men,  and  after  them  a  con- 
stable coming  towards  me  with  great  fury.  I 
was  in  a  great  surprise,  and  started  to  run,  but  one 
of  them  clapped  in  upon  me,  and  got  hold  of  me, 
and  In  a  moment  the  rest  surrounded  me{  and  I 
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was  token*  I  Mked  tbem  what  thej  wanted, 
and  whati  had  done?  They  told  me  it  was  no 
place  to  talk  of  that  there;  bat  showed  me  their 
wanant,  and  bade  me  read  it,  and  I  should  know 
the  rest  when  I  came  before  the  jostice ;  so  thej 
honied  me  away. 

I  took  the  warrant,  but  to  my  great  affliction 
I  ooold  know  nothing  by  that,  for  I  could  not 
read;  so  I  desired  them  to  rectd  it,  and  they  read 
it,  that  they  were  to  apprehend  a  known  thief, 
that  went  vy  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  Jacks 
of  Bag  Fair ;  for  that  he  was  charged  upon  oath 
with  having  been  a  narty  in  a  notorious  lobbeipT} 
bnifplary,  and  murder,  committed  so  and  so,  in 
Buoh  a  place,  and  on  such  a  day. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  deny  it,  or  to 
say  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  that  was  none  of  their 
business  they  said ;  that  must  be  disputed,  they 
told  me,  before  the  jastioe,  where  I  would  find 
that  it  was  sworn  positiyely  against  me,  and  then, 
perhaps  I  might  be  better  satisfied. 

I  had  no  remedy  but  patience ;  and  as  my 
heart  was  full  of  tenor  and  guilt,  so  I  was  ready 
to  die  with  the  weight  of  it  as  they  carried  me 
aloog ;  for  as  I  very  well  knew  that  I  was  guilty 
of  the  first  day's  work,  though  I  was  not  of  the 
last,  so  I  did  not  doubt  but  1  should  be  sent  to 
Newgate,  and  then  I  took  it  for  granted  I  must 
be  hang^;  for  to  go  to  Newgate,  and  to  be 
hanged,  were  to  me  as  things  which  necessarily 
followed  one  another. 

Bat  I  had  a  sharp  conflict  to  go  through  before 
it  came  to  that  pui,  and  that  was  before  the 
justice;  where,  when  I  was  come,  and  the  con- 
stable brought  me  in,  the  justice  a^ed  me  my 
name.  *  But  hold,*  says  he,  *  young  man,  before  1 
ask  you  your  name,  let  me  do  you  justice ;  you 
are  not  bound  to  answer  till  your  accusers  come : ' 
so,  turning  to  the  constable,  he  asked  for  his 
warrant. 

*•  Well,*  says  the  justice,  *  you  have  brought 
this  joung  man  here  by  virtue  of  this  warrant ; 
is  this  young  man  the  person  for  whom  this  war- 
rant is  granted?' 

Com  I  believe  so,  and  please  your  worship. 

JutL  Believe  sol  Why,  are  you  not  sure  of  it? 

Con.  An't  please  your  worship^  the  people  said 
so  where  I  took  him. 

JtuL  It  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  warrant ; 
it  is  to  apprehend  a  young  man  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Jack,  but  no  surname,  only  that  it  is 
said,  he  is  called  CSaptain  Jack,  or  some  other 
such  name.  Now.  young  man,  pray  is  your 
name  Oaptoin  Jack  r  or  are  you  usually  called 
so? 

I  presently  found  that  the  men  that  took  me 
knew  nothing  of  me,  and  the  constoble  had  taken 
me  up  by  hearsay ;  so  I  took  heart,  and  told  the 
justice,  that  I  thought*  with  submission,  that  It 
was  not  the  present  question,  what  my  name  was, 
but  what  these  men,  or  any  one  else,  had  to  lay 
to  my  charge ;  whether  I  was  the  person  who  the 
warrant  empowered  them  to  apprehend  or  no  ? 

He  smilecu  *  'Tis  very  true,  young  man,'  says 
he,  4t  is  very  true;  and,  on  my  word,  if  they 
have  taken  you  up,  and  do  not  know  vou,  and 
there  is  nobody  to  charge  you,  they  will  be  mis- 
taken, to  their  own  damage.* 

Then  I  told  his  worship  I  hoped  I  should  not 
be  obliged  to  tell  my  name  till  my  accuser  was 
brought  to  charge  me^  and  then  I  should  not 
conoed  my  name. 

^It  is  but  reason,*  said  his  woishipb  *Mr. 
Constable,'  turning  to  the  officers,  *  are  you  sure 
this  is  the  person  that  is  intended  in  your  war- 
rant ?  If  you  are  not,  you  must  f etoh  the  person 
that  accuses  him,  and  on  whose  oath  the  warrant 


was  granted.'  They  used  many  words  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  was  the  person,  and  that  I  know 
it  well  enough,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
tell  my  name. 

I  insisted  on  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  and 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  aoonse  myself; 
and  the  justice  told  them  in  so  many  words,  that 
he  could  not  force  me  to  it,  that  I  might  do  it  if 
I  would,  indeed ;  *■  but  you  see,*  says  the  justice, 
*•  he  understood  too  well,  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
that  case.*  80  that,  in  short,  after  an  flour's 
debating  before  his  worship,  in  which  time  I 
pleaded  against  four  of  them,  the  justice  told 
them  they  must  produce  the  accuser,  or  he  must 
discharge  me. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  at  this,  and  argued 
with  the  more  vigour  for  myself ;  at  length  the 
accuser  was  brought,  fettered  as  he  was,  from  the 
gaol,  and  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  him,  and  found 
that  I  knew  him  not ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  one  of  the  two  rogues  that  I  went  out  with 
that  night  that  we  robbed  the  poor  old  woman. 

When  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  the  room, 
he  was  set  right  against  me. 

*Do  you  know  this  young  man?'  says  the 
justice. 

*  No,  sir,*  says  the  prisoner,  *  I  never  saw  him 
in  my  life.* 

*  Hum!  *  says  the  justice,  ^did  you  not  char^ 
one  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Jack,  or  Captam 
Jack,  as  concerned  in  the  robbery  and  murder 
which  you  are  in  custody  for  ?  * 

iVif.  Tes,  an't  please  your  worship^  says  the 
prisoner. 
Jutt.  And  is  this  the  man,  or  is  he  not? 
iVtf.  This  is  not  the  man,  sir;  I  never  saw 
this  man  bef  ore^ 

'  Very  good.  Mr.  Constable,*  says  the  justice, 
*  what  must  we  do  now  ?  * 

'  I  am  surprised,'  says  the  constoble.  *  I  was 
at  such  a  house,*  naming  the  house,  *and  this 
young  man  went  by;  the  people  cried  out,  There's 
Jack,  that's  your  man,  and  these  people  ran  after 
him,  and  apprehended  him.' 

^  Well,'  says  the  justice,  *  and  have  these  people 
anything  to  say  to  him  ?  Can  they  prove  that  lie 
is  the  person? 

One  said  no,  and  the  other  said  no ;  and,  in 
short,  they  all  said  no.  '  Why  then,'  said  the 
iustice, '  what  can  be  done  ?  the  young  man  must 
be  discharged;  and  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Con- 
stoble, and  you  gentlemen,  that  have  brought 
him  hither,  he  may  give  you  trouble  if  he  thinks 
fit,  for  your  being  so  rash  But  look  you,  young 
man,'  says  the  justice,  *  you  have  no  gi^eat  damage 
done  you,  and  the  constoble,  though  he  has  been 
mistaken,  had  no  ill  design,  but  to  be  faithful  to 
his  office ;  I  think  you  may  pass  it  by.' 

I  told  his  worship  I  would  readily  pass  it  by 

at  his  direction ;  but  I  thought  the  constoble  and 

the  rest  could  do  no  less  thui  to  go  back  to  the 

place  where  they  had  insulted  me,  and  declare 

publicly  there  tlukt  I  was  honourably  acquitted, 

and  that  I  was  not  the  man.    This  his  worship 

said  was  very  reasonable,  and  the  constoble  and 

his  assistants  promised  to  do  it,  and  so  we  came 

all  away  gooa  friends,  and  I  was  cleared  with 

triumplL 

.A^ote.— This  was  the  time  that,  as  I  mentioned 

above,  the  justice  tolked  to  me,  and  told  ma 

I  was  bom  to  bettor  things,  and  that  by  my 

weU  managing  of  my  own  defence,  he  did  not 

question  but  I  had  been  well  educated ;  and 

tnat  he  was  sorry  I  should  fall  into  such  a 

misfortune  as  tills,  which  he  hoped,  however, 

would  be  no  dishonour  to  me^  mnoe  I  was  so 

handsomely  acquitted. 
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Thonffh  his  worship  was  mistakeii  in  the  matter 
of  my  eanoatioD,  yet  it  had  this  good  effect  upon 
mO)  that  I  resolved,  if  possiUe,  1  would  learn  to 
read  and  write,  that  I  would  not  be  sodi  an  un- 
capable  creatnre  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  read 
a  warrant,  and  see  whether  I  was  the  person  to 
be  apprehended  or  not. 

But  there  was  something  more  in  all  this  than 
what  I  have  taken  notice  of;  for,  in  a  word,  it 
appealed  plainly,  that  my  brother  Captain  Jade, 
who  had  the  forwardness  to  pat  it  to  mcL  whether 
I  was  among  them  or  no,  when,  in  tnith,  he  was 
there  himself,  had  the  only  reason  to  be  afraid 
to  fly.  at  the  same  time  that  he  advised  me  to 
shift  for  myself. 

As  this  presentlj^  oocurred  to  my  thoughts,  so 
I  made  it  m^  bosmess  to  inquire  and  find  him 
out,  and  to  give  him  notice  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  being  now  coofldent  of  my 
own  safety,  I  had  no  more  concern  upon  my  mind 
about  m^lf ;  bni  now  I  began  to  be  anxious  for 
poor  WiU,  my  master  and  tutor  in  wickedness, 
who  was  now  fast  by  the  heels  in  Newgate, 
while  I  was  happily  at  liberty,  and  I  wanted 
very  much  to  go  and  see  him,  and  accordingly 
did  so. 

I  found  him  in  a  aad  condition,  loaden  with 
heavy  irons,  and  had  himself  no  prospect  or  hope 
of  escaping.  He  told  me  he  should  die,  but  bid 
me  be  easy ;  for,  as  it  would  do  him  no  good  to 
accuse  me,  who  never  was  out  with  any  of  them 
but  that  once,  so  I  might  depend  upon  it,  he 
would  not  bring  me  into  Uie  trouble.  As  for  the 
rogue  wha  had  betrayed  them  all,  he  was  not 
able  to  hurt  me,  for  I  might  be  satisfied  he  had 
never  seen  me  in  hie  life;  ^but,  Colonel  Jack,* 
says  he,  *■  I  will  tdU  you  who  was  with  us.  and 
that  is,  your  brother  the  captain,  and  the  villain 
has  certainly  named  him;  and,  therelore,'  says 
he, '  if  yon  can  give  him  timely  notice  of  it,  do, 
that  he  may  make  his  escape.* 

He  said  a  great  many  things  to  warn  me  of 
following  the  steps  he  had  led  me.  *I  was  far 
out,  Jack,*  said  he,  *when  I  told  you  to  be  a 
notorious  thief  was  to  live  like  a  gentleman.* 
He  chiefly  discovered  his  concern  that  they  had, 
as  he  feared,  killed  the  gentleman*s  gardener,  and 
that  he  in  particular  had  givejl  him  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  of  which  he  was  afraid  he  would  dia. 

He  had  a  great  sum  oi  money  in  gold  about 
him,  being  the  same  that  I  had  carried  back  to 
him  at  the  haystack ;  and  he  had  concealed  it  so 
well,  that  those  who  took  him  had  not  found  it^ 
and  he  gave  me  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  carrv 
to  his  mother,  which  I  very  honestly  delivere(L 
and  came  away  with  a  heavy  heart ;  nor  did  I 
ever  see  him  since^  for  he  was  ezecnted  in  about 
three  weeks'  time  after,  b^g  condemned  that 
very  next  sessions. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  And  the  captain, 
who,  though  not  without  some  trouble,  I  at  last 
got  news  of.  and  told  him  the  whole  stor^,  and 
how  I  had  been  taken  up  for  him  by  mistake, 
and  was  come  off,  but  that  the  warrant  was  still 
out  of  him,  and  very  strict  search  after  him;  I 
say,  teUing  him  all  this^  he  presentiy  discovered 
by  nia  surprise  that  he  was  guilty,  and  after  a 
few  words  more,  told  me  plainlv  it  was  all  true, 
that  he  was  in  the  robbery,  and  that  he  had  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bootv  in  keeping ;  but  what 
to  do  with  it|  or  himself  he  did  not  know,  and 
wanted  me  to  tdl  him,  which  I  waa  very  unfit  to 
do,  for  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  Than  he 
told  me  he  had  a  mind  to  fly  into  Scotland,  which 
was  easy  to  be  done,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
with  him.  I  told  him  I  would  with  all  my  heart, 
if  I  had  money  enough  to  bear  the  charge.    He 


had  the  trade  still  in  his  eyes  by  his 
wsiraat  you,*  says  he,  *  we  will  make  the  jamney 
pay  our  charge.*  'I  dare  not  think  of  ^omg  any 
moBeimoathe  adventure,' says  I;  *basides,  if  we 
mset  with  any  miafortone^  oat  of  our  knowledge, 
we  shall  never  get  out  of  it  we  shall  be  ondooe. 
^Nay,'  says  he,  'we  shall  find  no  mercy  here,  if 
they  can  catch  na,  and  they  can  do  no  worse 
abroad;  I  am  for  ventoring  at  all  eventsi' 

*WeU,  but  captain,'  says  I,  'have  yoa  lni»- 
banded  your  time  eo  ill  that  yoa  have  no  money 
to  supply  yoo  in  such  a  tbae  as  this?'  'I  have 
veijlitUe  indeed,' said  he,  'for  I  have  had  bad 
luck  lately.*  But  he  lied,  for  he  had  a  great  share 
of  the  booty  they  had  got  at  their  last  advantar^ 
as  above;  and,  as  the  rest  compJained,  he  and 
WiU  had  f^  almost aU  of  ii^  and  kept  thereat 
out  of  their  shares,  wliich  made  them  the  will- 
inger  to  discover  them. 

However  it  was,  he  owned  he  had  abovt  £31 
in  money,  and  something  that  woold  yield  aoney ; 
I  suppose  it  was  plate;  bat  he  would  not  tell  me 
what  it  was,  or  wnere  it  was,  but  he  said  he  dmst 
not  go  to  fetch  it,  for  he  should  be  betrayed  and 
seized,  so  he  would  ventare  without  it.  *6are,' 
says  he,  *  we  shall  come  back  again  soma  tinle  or 
other.' 

I  honestly  produced  all  the  money  I  had,  which 
waa  £16,  and  some  odd  shillings.  'Now' says  I, 
'if  we  are  good  husbands,  and  travel  xrug^dly, 
this  will  carry  us  quite  out  of  danger ;'  for  we 
had  both  been  assured,  that  when  we  came  out 
of  England,  we  diould  be  both  safe^  and  nobody 
could  nurt  us,  though  they  had  known  ns ;  bot 
we  neither  of  us  thought  it  was  so  many  weary 
steps  to  Scotland  as  we  found  it 

i  qpeak  of  myself  as  in  the  same  circomstanoes 
of  danger  with  brother  Jack;  bat  it  was  only 
thus:  I  was  in  as  much  fear  as  he^  bat  not  in 
quite  as  much  danger. 

I  cannot  omit  tnat^  In  the  intsrval  of  these 
things,  and  afew days  before  I  canied  nry  money 
to  the  gentleman  in  Tower-street^  I  took  »  walk 
all  alone  into  the  fields,  in  order  to  go  to  Santiah- 
town,  and  do  justice  to  the  poor  old  nurse;  it 
happened  that  before  I  was  aware^  I  crossed  a 
field  that  came  to  the  very  spot  whsra  I  robbed 
the  poor  old  woman  and  the  maid,  or  niieie,  I 
should  say.  Will  made  me  rob  them;  my  baart 
had  reproached  me  many  a  time  with  that  cruel 
action,  and  many  a  time  I  promised  to  myself 
that  I  would  find  a  way  to  make  her  mtistfactiop, 
and  restore  her  money,  and  that  day  I  had  set 
apart  for  the  work;  but  was  a  little  sorprised 
that  I  was  so  suddenly  upon  the  unhappy  spot 

The  place  brought  to  my  mind  Uie  vilmny  I 
had  committed  there,  and  something  stnudE  me 
with  a  kind  of  wish,  I  cannot  say  prayor,  for  I 
knew  not  what  that  meant,  that  I  might  leave 
off  that  oorsed  trade,  and  said  to  mys^  O  that 
I  had  some  trade  to  live  by  I  I  wonid  never  rob 
no  more^  for  sure  'tis  a  wicked,  abominaUe  thing. 

Here  indeed  I  felt  the  loss  «  what  just  parents 
dO)  and  ought  to  do,  by  all  their  ohOdren ;  I 
mean,  being  bred  to  some  trade  or  employment; 
and  1  wept  many  times,  that  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,  or  what  to  torn  my  hand  to^  though  I  re- 
solved to  leave  off  the  wicked  coarse  I  was  in. 

But^  to  letam  to  my  journey,  I  asked  my  way 
to  Kentish-town,  and  it  happened  to  be  of  a  poor 
woman  that  said  she  livea  there ;  upon  which 
intelb'gence^  I  asked  if  she  knew  a  woman  that 
lived  there,  whose  name  was  Smith  ?  She  an- 
swered, Yes,  very  well,  that  she  was  not  a  settled 
inhabitant^  only  «  lodger  in  the  town,  but  that 
she  was  an  honest,  pooz^  industrious  woman,  and, 
by  her  labour  and  pains,  maintatned  »  diseased 
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hiislwBdJ,  that  had  been  unable  to  help  himBelf 
flomeyearB. 

*  Wbai  a  TiUain  bare  I  been,'  said  I  to  myself, 
*ihat  I  ahoold  rob  snob  a  poor  woman  as  thia, 
and  add  griel  and  tears  to  her  misuy,  and  to  the 
fioiTOWB  d  her  honse!'  This  qnioikened  my  re- 
aohitiatt  to  restore  her  moner,  and  not  only  so, 
bat  I  resolved  I  would  give  her  something  over 
and  above  her  loss ;  so  I  went  forward,  and,  by 
the  direction  I  had  received,  fonnd  her  lodging 
with  very  little  trouble;  then  asking  for  the 
woman,  she  came  to  the  door  immediately,  for 
she  heard  me  ask  for  her  by  her  name  of  a  little 
girl  that  came  first  to  the  door.  I  presently  q»oke 
to  her.  *  Dame,'  said  I,  *  was  not  you  robbed  about 
a  year  ago^  mb  you  was  coming  home  frcmi  Lon- 
don, about  Pindar  of  Wakefield  ?  *  *  Yes,  indeed 
I  was,'  says  she,  'and  sadl^  frighted  into  the 
bargain.'  'iUid  howmuch  did  you  lose ?'  said  L 
'  Indeed,'  says  she,  *I  lost  all  the  money  I  had  in 
the  world ;  I  am  sura  I  worked  hard  for  it,  it  was 
mouOT  for  keeping  a  nurse-child  that  I  had  then, 
and  I  had  been  at  London  to  receive  it'  *  But 
how  mudi  was  it,  dame?'  said  I.  *Why,*  says 
she,  Mt  was  22s.  6^d.;  21s.  I  had  been  to  fetch, 
and  the  odd  money  was  my  own  before.' 

*  WelL  look  you,  good  woman,  what  will  you 
say  if  I  should  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  your 
money  again ;  for  I  oelievB  the  fellow  mat  took 
it  is  fast  enough  now,  and  perhaps  I  may  do  you 
a  kindness  in  it,  and  for  tlubt  I  came  to  see  you.' 
'O  dear!'  says  the  old  woman,  'I  understand 
you,  but  indeed  I  cannot  swear  to  the  man's  face 
agam ;  for  it  was  dark,  and  beside,  I  would  not 
hang  the  poor  wretch  for  my  money;  let  him 
Uve  and  repent.'  'That  is  very  kind,'  says  L 
*  more  than  he  deserves  from  you ;  but  you  need 
not  be  concerned  about  that,  for  he  will  be  hanged 
whether  you  appear  against  him  or  not ;  but  are 
you  willing  to  have  your  money  again  that  you 
lost  ? '  '  xea^  indeed/ says  the  woman,  ' I  should 
be  glad  of  that,  for  I  have  not  been  so  hard  put 
to  it  for  money  a  great  while  as  I  am  now;  I 
have  much  ado  to  find  us  bread  to  eat,  though  I 
work  hard  early  and  late;'  and  with  that  she 
cried. 

I  thought  it  would  have  broken  my  very  heart, 
to  think  now  this  poor  creature  worked,  and  was 
a  slave  at  near  threescore,  and  that  I,  a  young 
fellow  of  hardly  twenty,  shoidd  rob  her  of  her 
bread  to  support  my  idleness  and  wicked  life;  and 
the  tears  came  from  my  eyes  in  spite  of  aU  my 
struggling  to  prevent  it.  and  the  woman  perceived 
it  too.  'Poor  woman,^  said  I,  "tis  a  sad  thing 
such  creatures  as  these  should  plunder  and  strip 
such  a  poor  object  as  thou  art!  Well,  he  is  at 
leisure  now  to  repent  it,  I  assure  you.'  'I  per- 
ceive, sir '  says  she,  'you  are  very  compassionate 
indeed;  I  wish  he  may  improve  the  time  Gtod 
has  spared  him,  and  that  he  may  repent,  and  I 
prarjr  Qod  give  him  repentance ;  whoever  he  is,  I 
forgive  him,  whether  he  can  make  me  recompense 
or  not,  and  I  pray  Qod  forgive  him ;  I  won't  do 
him  any  prejrndice^  not  I.'  And  with  that  she 
went  on  praying  for  me. 

'  Well,  dame,  come  hither  to  me,'  says  I ;  and 
with  that  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and 
she  came  to  me.  'Hold  up  your  hand,'  said  I; 
which  she  did,  and  I  told  ner  nine  half-crowns 
into  her  hand.  'There^  dune,'  said  I,  'is  your 
22a.  6d.  you  lost;  I  assure  you,  dame,'  said  L  ' I 
have  beooi  the  chief  instrument  to  get  it  of  him 
for  you;  for  ever  since  he  told  me  the  story  of 
it  among  the  rest  of  his  wicked  exploits,  I  never 
gave  him  any  rest  till  I  made  him  promise  me  to 
make  you  xestitution.'  All  the  while  I  held  bar 
hand  and  put  the  money  into  it,  I  looked  in  her 


face,  and  I  perceived  her  colour  come  and  goi  and 
that  she  was  under  the  greatest  surprise  of  joj 
imaginable. 

'Well,  God  bless  him,'  says  she,  'and  spam 
him  from  the  disaster  he  is  uraid  of,  if  it  be  his 
will ;  for  sura  this  is  an  act  of  so  much  justice, 
and  so  honest,  that  I  never  expected  the  like.' 
She  ran  on  a  great  while  so,  and  wept  for  him, 
when  I  told  her  I  doubted  there  was  no  room  to 
expect  his  life.  'Well,'  says  she,  'then  pray 
Qoid  give  him  repentance,  and  bring  him  fo 
heaven,  for  sure  he  must  have  something  that  is 
good  at  the  bottom ;  he  has  a  principle  of  honesty 
at  bottom  to  be  sure,  however  he  may  have  been 
brought  into  bad  courses,  by  bad  comjpany  or 
evil  example,  or  other  temptations;  but  I  dare 
say  he  will  be  brought  to  repentance  one  time  or 
other  before  he  dies.' 

All  this  touched  me  nearer  than  she  imagined ; 
for  I  was  the  man  that  she  prayed  for  all  this 
while,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  and  in  my 
heart  I  said  amen  to  it;  for  I  was  sensible  that! 
had  done  one  of  the  vilest  actions  in  the  world, 
in  attaclring  a  poor  creature  in  such  a  condition, 
and  not  Ustemng  to  her  entreaties,  when  she 
begged  so  heartily  for  that  little  money  we  took 
from  her. 

In  a  word,  the  good  woman  so  moved  me  with 
her  charitable  prayers,  that  I  pot  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  again  for  her.  '  Dame,^said  I.  'you  are  so 
charitable  in  your  petitions  for  this  miserable 
creature,  that  it  puto  me  in  mind  of  one  thing 
more  which  I  will  do  for  him,  whether  he  ordered 
me  or  not,  and  that  is,  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  the  thief  in  robbing  you ;  for  it  was  an  offence, 
and  a  trespass  against  you,  as  well  as  an  injury 
to  you ;  and  therefore  I  ask  your  pardon  for  him: 
will  you  sincerely  and  heartily  forgive  him,  dame? 
I  do  desire  of  you;'  and  with  that  I  stood  upi 
and,  with  my  bat  off,  asked  her  pardon.  '01 
sir,'  wm  she,  '  do  not  stand  up,  and  with  your 
hat  off  to  me  I  I  am  a  yxit  woman,  I  forgive 
him,  and  all  that  ware  with  him ;  for  there  was 
one  or  more  with  him;  I  forgive  them  with  all 
my  heart,  and  I  pray  Qod  to  forgive  them.' 

'  Well,  dame,  tnen,*  said  I, '  to  make  you  some 
leoompense  for  your  charity,  there  is  somstiiing 
for  you  more  than  your  Jobs;'  and  with  that 
I  gave  her  a  crown  mora. 

Then  I  asked  her  who  that  was  who  was 
robbed  with  her?  She  said  it  was  a  servant-maid 
that  lived  then  in  the  town,  but  she  was  gone 
from  her  place,  and  she  did  not  know  where  she 
Uved  now.  '  Well,  dame,'  says  I« '  if  ever  you  do 
hear  of  hor,  let  her  leave  w<ntl  where  she  may  be 
fonnd ;  and  if  I  live  fo  come  and  see  you  again, 
I  will  get  the  money  of  him  for  her  too:  I  think 
that  was  but  Uttle,  was  it?'  ' No,' says  she,  ' it 
was  but  te.  6d.;'  which  jl  knew  as  well  as  she. 
'  Well,'  says  I, '  dame,  inquire  her  out  if  yon  have 
an  opportunity;'  so  she  promised  me  she  would, 
and  away  I  came. 

The  satisfaction  this  gave  me  was  very  much; 
but  then  a  natural  consequence  attMided  it,  which 
filled  me  with  reflection  afterwards ;  and  this  was, 
that^  by  the  same  rule,  I  ought  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  all  that  I  had  wronged  in  the  like  manner ; 
and  what  could  I  do  as  to  that?  To  this  I  knew 
not  what  to  say,  and  so  the  thought  in  time  wore 
off;  for,  in  short,  it  was  impossible  to  be  done. 
I  had  not  ability,  neither  did  I  know  any  of  the 
people  whom  I  had  so  inlurad;  and  that  satisfif- 
ing  me  for  the  present,  I  let  it  drop. 

I  come  now  to  my  journey  with  Captain  Jack, 
my  supposed  brother.  We  set  out  from  London 
on  foot,  and  travelled  the  fiist  day  to  Ware,  for 
we  had  leamt  so  much  of  our  road,  that  the  way 
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1*7  through  that  town ;  we  were  wetry  enough 
ti^e  first  day,  having  not  heen  used  at  all  to 
travelling;  but  we  made  shift  to  walk  onoe  up 
and  down  the  town,  after  we  came  into  it 

I  soon  found  that  his  walking  out  to  see  the 
town  was  not  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  viewing 
the  place,  for  he  had  no  notion  of  anvthiog  of 
that  kind;  but  to  see  if  he  oou]d  li|fbt  of  any 
purchase;  for  he  was  so  natural  a  thief  that  he 
oould  see  nothing  on  the  road,  but  it  occurred  to 
him  how  easily  that  might  be  taken,  and  how 
cleverly  this  might  be  carried  off,  and  the  like. 

Nothing  offered  in  Ware  to  his  mind,  it  not 
being  market-day ;  and  as  for  me,  though  I  made 
no  great  scruple  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
cost  of  his  roguery,  yet  I  resolved  not  to  enter 
upon  anything,  as  they  called  it,  nor  to  take  the 
least  thing  from  anybody. 

When  the  captain  found  me  resolved  upon  the 
negative,  he  asked  me  how  I  thought  to  travel  ? 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  himself,  that 
was  sure  to  be  hanged  if  he  was  taken,  how  small 
soever  the  crime  was  that  he  should  be  taken  for. 
^How  can  that  be?*  says  he;  Hhey  don*t  know 
me  in  the  country.*  *  Ay,*  says  I;  *but  do  you 
think  they  do  not  send  up  word  to  Newgate  as 
soon  as  any  thief  is  taken  in  the  country,  and  so 
inquire  who  is  escaped  from  them,  or  who  is  fled, 
that  they  may  be  stopped?  Assure  yourself,* 
«avs  I,  *the  gaolers  correspond  with  one  another, 
with  th^  greatest  exactness  ima^^inable;  and  if 
you  were  Uken  here  but  for  steahng  a  basket  of 
eggs,  yon  shall  have  your  accuser  sent  down  to 
see  if  he  knows  vou.* 

This  terrified  him  a  little  for  a  wliile,  and  kept 
him  honest  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  it  was  but 
for  a  few  days  indeed,  for  he  nlayed  a  great  many 
rogue*s  tricks  without  me,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
his  end  without  me  too,  though  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  order ; 
but  as  these  exploits  are  no  part  of  my  story,  but 
of  his,  whose  life  and  exploits  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  volume  larger  than  this,  by  itself;  so  I 
shall  omit  everything  but  what  I  was  particularly 
concerned  in,  during  this  tedious  journey. 

Frcon  Ware  we  travelled  to  Cambridge,  though 
that  was  not  our  direct  road;  the  occasion  was 
this;  in  our  way,  going  throup^h  a  village  called 
Puckeridge,  wo  baited  at  an  mn,  at  the  sign  of 
the  FaJcon,  and  while  we  were  there,  a  country- 
man oomes  to  the  inn,  and  hangs  his  horse  at  the 
door,  while  he  goes  in  to  drink ;  we  sat  in  the 
gateway,  having  called  for  a  mug  of  beer,  and 
drank  it  up.  We  had  been  talking  with  the 
hostler  about  the  way  to  Scotland,  and  he  had 
bid  us  ask  the  road  to  Boyston ;  *  but,*  says  he, 

*  there  is  a  turning  just  here  a  little  farther,  you 
must  not  go  that  way,  for  that  goes  to  Cambridge.* 

We  had  paid  for  our  beer,  and  sat  at  the  door 
only  to  rest  us,  when  on  the  sudden  comes  a 
gentleman*s  coach  to  the  door,  and  three  or  four 
horsemen ;  the  horsemen  rode  into  the  yard,  and 
the  hostler  was  obliged  to  go  in  with  them ;  says 
he  to  the  captain,  *  z  oung  man,  pray  take  hold  of 
the  horse*  (meaning  the  countryman*s  horse  I 
mentioned  above),  *and  take  him  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  coach  may  come  up.*  He  did  so,  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow  him,  we  walked  together 
to  the  turning :  says  he  to  me,  *  Do  you  step 
before  and  turn  up  the  lane.  111  overtake  you  ;* 
MO  I  went  on  up  the  lane,  and  in  a  few  mmutes 
he  was  got  up  upon  the  horse  and  at  my  heels. 

*  Come,  get  up,*  says  he,  *  we  will  have  a  lift^  if 
we  don*t  get  tne  horse  by  the  bargain.* 

I  made  no  difficulty  to  get  up  behind  him,  and 
away  we  went  at  a  good  round  rate,  it  being  a 
igood  strong  horse.  We  lost  no  time  for  an  hour's 


riding  and  more,  by  which  time  W6  thought  "wm 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  being  pursued ;  and  as 
the  countryman,  when  he  should  miss  his  horse, 
would  hear  that  we  inquired  the  way  to  Boystoit, 
he  would  certainly  pursue  us  that  way,  and  not 
towards  Cambridge,  We  went  easier  after  tlia 
first  hour*s  riding,  and,  coming  throurii  a  town 
or  two,  we  alighted  by  turns,  and  did  not  ride 
double  through  the  vilmges. 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  captain  to 
pass  by  anything  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  on, 
and  not  take  it,  so  now  having  a  horas  to  carry 
it  off  too,  the  temptation  was  the  stronger.  Qoing^ 
through  a  village,  where  a  good  housewife  of  tlia 
house  had  been  washing,  and  hung  her  clothes 
out  upon  a  hedge  near  the  road,  he  oould  not  help 
it,  but  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  good  shirts,  that 
were  about  half  dry,  and  overtook  me  upon  the 
spur,  for  I  walked  on  before ;  I  immediately  got 
up  behind,  and  away  we  galloped  together  as 
fast  as  the  horse  could  well  go.  In  this  part  of 
our  expedition,  his  good  luck  or  mine  carried  ns 
quite  out  of  the  roaa ;  and  having  seen  none  to 
ask  the  way  of,  we  lost  ourselves,  and  wandered 
I  Imow  not  how  many  miles  to  tiie  right  hand, 
till,  partly  by  that  means,  and  partly  by  the  occa- 
sion following,  we  came  quite  into  the  coach 
road  to  Cambridge,  from  London,  by  Bishop- 
Stratford.  The  particular  occasion  that  made  me 
wander  on  was  Uius ;  the  country  was  aU  open 
corn-fields,  no  enclosures;  when,  beine  upon  a 
little  rising  ground,  I  bade  him  stop  the  norse,  for 
I  would  get  down,  and  walk  a  little  to  ease  my 
legs,  being  tired  with  riding  so  long  behind  with- 
out stirrups;  when  I  was  down  and  looked  a 
little  about  me,  I  saw  plainly  the  great  white 
road,  which  we  should  have  gone,  at  near  two 
miles  from  us. 

On  a  sudden,  looking  a  little  back  to  my  left, 
upon  that  road,  I  saw  four  or  five  horsemen, 
riding  full  speed,  some  a  good  way  before  the 
other,  and  hurrying  on,  as  people  in  a  full  pur- 
suit 

It  immediately  struck  me;  *Ha!  brother  Jack,' 
says  I,  *get  off  the  horse  this  moment,  and  ask 
why  afterwards  ;*  so  he  jumps  off.  '  What  is  the 
matter?*  says  he.  *  The  matter,*  says  I,  *look 
yonder,  it  is  well  we  have  lost  our  way;  do  you 
see  how  they  ride?  they  are  pursuing  us,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  Either,*  says  I,  *you  are 
pursuea  from  Uie  last  village  for  the  two  shirts, 
or  from  Puckeridge  for  the  horse.'  He  had  so 
much  presence  of,  mind,  that  without  my  men- 
tioning it  to  him,  he  puts  back  the  horse  behind 
a  great  white  thorn-bush,  which  gprew  just  by 
him ;  so  they  could  by  no  means  see  the  hone, 
which,  we  being  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  they 
might  otherwise  have  done,  and  so  have  pursoed 
that  way  at  a  venture. 

But  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  the 
horse,  so  was  it  as  impossible  for  them  to  see  us 
at  that  distance,  who  sat  down  on  the  ground  to 
look  at  them  the  more  securely. 

The  road  winding  about,  we  saw  them  a  great 
way,  and  they  rode  as  fast  as  they  could  make 
their  horses  go.  When  we  found  they  were  gone 
quite  out  of  sight,  we  mounted,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  w4y  also;  and  indeed,  though  we 
were  two  upon  one  horse,  yet  we  abated  no  speed 
where  the  way  would  admit  of  it,  not  inquiring 
of  anybodv  the  way  to  anywhere,  till,  after  about 
two  hours  riding,  we  came  to  a  town,  which,  upon 
inquiry,  they  called  Chesterford;  and  here  we 
stopped,  and  asked  not  our  way  to  any  place^ 
but  whither  that  road  went  and  were  toul  it  was 
the  coach  road  to  Cambridge;  also  that  it  was 
the  way  to  Newmarket,  to.  8t  EdmundVbury,  to 
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Korwich  and  Yarxnoath,  to  Lynn,  and  to  Ely,  and 
the  like. 

We  stayed  here  a  good  while,  believing  our- 
selves secure ;  and  afterwards,  towards  evening, 
went  forward  to  a  place  called  Boumbridge, 
where  the  road  to  Cambridge  turns  away  out  of 
the  road  to  Newmarket,  and  where  there  are  but 
two  houses  only,  both  of  them  being  inns.  Here 
the  captain  says  to  me,  *  Eburk  ye,  you  see  we  are 
pursued  towards  Cambridge,  and  shall  be  stopped 
if  we  go  thither;  now  liewmarket  is  but  ten 
miles  c^,  and  there  we  may  be  safe,  and  perhaps 
get  an  opportunity  to  do  some  business.* 

^Look  ye,  Jack,'  said  I^  *  talk  no  more  of  doing 
business,  for  I  will  not  join  with  you  in  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  would  fain  get  you  to  Scotland 
before  you  get  a  halter  about  your  neck ;  I  will 
not  have  vou  hanged  in  England,  if  I  can  help  it, 
and  therefore  I  won't  go  to  Newmarket,  unless 
you  will  promise  me  to  take  no  false  steps  there.' 

*  Well,'  says  he,  *  if  I  must  not,  then  I  won't ;  but 
I  hope  you  will  let  us  get  another  horse,  won't 
you,  that  we  may  travel  faster  ? '     '  No,'  says  I, 

*  I  wont  agree  to  that ;  but  if  you  will  letme  send 
this  horse  back  fairly,  I  will  tell  you  how  we 
shall  hire  horses  afterwards,  for  one  stage,  or 
two,  and  then  take  them  as  far  as  we  please ;  it 
is  only  sending  a  letter  to  the  owner  to  send  for 
him,  and  then,  if  we  are  stopped,  it  can  do  us  but 
little  hurt* 

*  You  are  a  wary,  politic  gentleman,'  says  the 
captain ;  *but  I  say  we  are  better  as  we  are,  for 
we  are  out  of  all  danger  of  being  stopped  on  the 
way,  after  we  are  gone  from  this  place.' 

we  had  not  parleyed  thus  long,  but,  though  in 
the  d^ad  of  the  night,  came  a  man  to  the  other  inn 
door ;  for,  as  I  said  above,  there  ore  two  inns  at 
that  place,  and  called  for  a  pot  of  beer ;  but  the 
people  were  all  in  bed,  and  would  not  rise.  He 
asked  them  if  they  had  seen  two  fellows  come 
that  way  upon  one  horse.  The  man  said  he  had, 
that  they  went  by  in  the  afternoon,  and  asked  the 
way  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not  stop  only  to  diink 
one  mug.  *  0 ! '  says  hei  *  are  they  gone  to  Cam- 
bridge ?  Then  I'll  be  with  them  quickly.'  I  was 
awake  in  a  little  garret  of  the  next  inn,  where  we 
lodged ;  and  hearing  the  fellow  call  at  the  door, 
got  up,  and  went  to  the  window,  having  some 
uneasmess  at  every  noise  I  heard ;  and  By  that 
means  head  the  whole  story.  Now,  the  case  is 
plain,  our  hour  was  not  come,  our  fate  had  deter- 
mined other  things  for  us,  and  we  were  to  be  re- 
served for  it  The  matter  wis  thus :  when  we  first 
came  to  Boumbridge,  we  ealled  at  the  first  house, 
and  flsked  the  way  to  Cambridge,  drank  a  mug 
of  beer,  and  went  on,  and  they  might  see  us  turn 
off  to  go  the  way  they  directed;  but,  night  com- 
ing on,  and  we  being  very  weary,  we  thought  we 
should  not  find  the  way ;  and  we  came  back  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  went  into  the  other 
house,  being  the  first  as  we  came  back,  as  that, 
where  we  called  before,  was  the  first  as  we  went 
forward. 

You  may  be  sure  I  was  alarmed  now,  as  indeed 
I  had  reason  to  be.  The  captain  was  in  bed,  and 
fast  asleep,  but  I  wakened  him,  and  roused  him 
wiUi  a  noise  that  frighted  him  enough :  *  Bise, 
Jack,'  said  I,  *  we  are  both  ruined,  they  are  come 
after  us  hither.*  Indeed  I  was  wrong  to  terrify 
him  at  that  rate ;  for  he  started,  and  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  ran  directly  to  the  wmdow,  not 
knowing  where  he  was,  and,  not  ^uite  awake. 


says 

alone,  where  are  they?' 
Tlds  was  all  confusion ;  and  he  was  so  out  of 


himself  with  the  fright,  and  being  overcome  with 
sleepy  that  I  had  much  to  do  to  prevent  his  iun^ 
ing  out  of  the  window.  However,  I  held  him 
fast,  and  thoroughly  wakened  him,  and  then  aU 
was  well  again,  and  he  was  presently  composed. 

Then  I  told  him  the  story,  and  we  sat  together 
upon  the  bed-side,  considering  what  we  should 
do.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  fellow  that  called  was 
apparently  gone  to  Cambridge,  we  had  nothing 
to  fear,  but  to  be  quiet  till  daybreak,  and  then  to 
mount  and  be  gone. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  day  peeped,  we  were  up ; 
and  having  happily  informed  ourselves  of  the  road 
at  tiie  other  house,  and  being  told  that  the  road  to 
Cambridge  turned  off  on  the  left  hand,  and  that 
theroad  to  Newmarket  lay  straight  forward;  l8&7i 
having  learnt  this,  the  captain  told  me  he  would 
walk  away  on  foot  towards  Newmarket;  and  so, 
when  I  came  to  go  out,  I  should  appear  as  a  single 
traveller ;  and  accordingly  he  went  out  immedi- 
ately, and  away  he  walked,  and  he  travelledso  hard, 
that  when  I  came  to  follow  I  thought  once  that 
he  had  dropped  me,  for,  though  I  rode  hard,  I 
got  no  sight  of  him  for  an  hour.  At  length, 
having  passed  the  great  bank,  called  the  Devil's 
Ditch,  I  found  him,  and  took  him  up  behind  me» 
and  we  rode  double  till  we  came  ahnost  to  the  end 
of  Newmarket  town.  Just  at  the  hither  house  in 
the  town  stood  a  horse  at  a  door,  just  as  it  was 
at  Puckeridge.  *  Now,'  says  Jack,  *  if  the  horse 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  I  would  have 
him,  as  sure  as  we  had  the  other  at  Puckeridge;' 
but  it  would  not  do ;  so  he  ^ot  down,  and  walked 
through  the  town  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
way. 

He  had  not  got  half  through  the  town,  but  the 
horse,  having  somehow  or  other  got  loose,  came 
trotting  gently  on  by  himself,  and  nobody  follow- 
ing ^iTO_  The  captain,  an  old  soldier  at  such 
work,  as  soon  as  the  horse  was  got  a  pretty  way^ 
before  him,  and  that  he  saw  nobody  foUowed,' 
sets  up  a  run  after  the  horse,  and  the  horse  hear- 
ing him  follow,  ran  th^  faster ;  then  the  captain 
caUs  out,  ^Stop  the  horse !'  and  by  this  time  the 
horse  was  got  almost  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
town ;  the  people  of  the  house  where  he  stood  not 
missing  him  aU  the  while. 

Upon  his  calling  out  *Stop  the  horse!'  the 
poor  people  of  the  town,  such  as  were  next  at 
hand,  ran  from  both  sides  the  way,  and  stopped 
the  horse  for  him,  as  readily  as  could  be,  and  neld 
him  for  him  till  he  came  up.  He  very  gravely 
comes  up  to  the  horse,  hits  him  a  blow  or  two, 
and  calls  him  dog  for  running  away ;  gives  the 
man  twopence  that  catched  him  for  him,  mounts, 
and  away  he  comes  after  me. 

This  was  the  oddest  adventure  that  could  have 
happened,  for  the  horse  stole  the  captain,  the  cap- 
tain did  not  steal  the  horse.  When  he  came  up 
to  me,  *Now,  Colonel  Jack,*  says  he,  *  what  say 
you  to  good  luck  ?  would  you  have  had  me  re- 
fuse the  horse  when  he  came  so  civilly  to  ask 
me  to  ride?'  *No,  no,'  said  L  *^ou  have  got 
this  horse  by  your  wit,  not  by  design ;  and  you 
mav  go  on  now  I  think ;  you  are  in  a  safer  con- 
dition than  I  am,  if  we  are  taken.* 

The  next  question  was,  what  road  we  should 
take  ?  Here  were  four  ways  before  us,  and  we 
were  alike  strangers  to  them  all;  first,  on  the 
right  hand,  and  at  a  little  mile  from  the  town,  a 
great  road  went  off  to  St  Edmund's-bury ;  straight 
on,  but  inclining  afterwards  to  the  right,  lay  the 
great  road  to  Barton  Mills,  and  Thetford,  and  so 
to  Norwich;  and  full  before  us  lay  a  great  road 
also  to  Brandon  and  Lynn,  and  on  theleft,  lay  a 
less  road  to  the  city  of  Ely,  and  into  the  fens. 

In  short|  as  we  knew  not  which  road  to  take^ 
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■or  whkh  irmyto  get  Into  the  gieftt  Aortk  road. 
•w^A.  we  bad  left,  ao  we,  bj  mere  vnroidBa 
^^hw^o*t  tooi  theiTBT to  Brindon,  and  so  toLynn. 
At  Brand,  or  Brandon,  we  were  told  that,  piw 
inr  OTBT  at  a  pboe  called  Downham-faridge,  we 
i^^t  cro«  the  fen  ooontiy  to  Wiabeach :  and. 
from  thenee  go  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Myne 
to  Peterboiongh,  and  from  thenee  to  Stamf ord, 
irbere  we  were  in  the  northern  road  again ;  and 
likewiae^  that  at  Lynn  we  might  go  by  ue  waahee 
into  LincolnBhire,  and  so  might  travel  north. 
Bat,  v^on  the  whole,  this'  was  my  rule,  that, 
when  we  inquired  the  way  to  any  particular 
plaee^  to  be  sore  we  never  took  the  road,  but 
Bome  oOier,  which  the  accidental  diaconne  we 
might  have  shonld  bring  in;  and  thus  we  did 
here,  for,  having  chiefly  asked  cm  way  into  the 
northern  road,  we  resolved  to  go  directly  for  Lynn. 

We  arrived  here  very  easy  and  safe;  and  while 
we  were  oonsideiing  of  what  way  we  should  travel 
next,  we  found  we  were  got  to  a  point,  and  that 
tiiere  was  no  way  now  left  but  that  by  the  washes 
into  Lineolnshira,  and  that  was  represented  as 
very  dangerous ;  so  an  opportunity  offering  of  a 
man  that  was  travelling  over  the  fens,  we  took 
him  for  our  guide,  and  went  with  him  to  Spald- 
ing, and  from  thenee  to  a  town  called  Deeping^ 
and  so  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire. 

This  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  it  was  mar- 
ket-day when  we  came  to  it ;  so  we  pat  in  at  a 
little  house  at  the  hither  end  of  the  town,  and 
w^alked  into  the  town. 

Hero  it  was  not  possible  to  restrain  my  captain 
from  playing  his  feats  of  art,  and  my  heart  ached 
for  him.  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  with  him,  for 
he  would  not  iiromise  to  leave  off,  and  I  was  so 
terribly  concerned  at  the  apprehensions  of  his 
venturous  humour^  that  I  would  not  so  much  as 
stir  out  of  my  lodgmg;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  per- 
suade him.  He  went  into  the  market,  and  found 
a  mountebank  there,  which  was  what  he  wanted. 
How  he  picked  two  poekets  there  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  brought  to  our  quartan  a  piece 
<A  new  hoiland  of  eight  or  nine  ella  a  xueoe  of 
stuff,  and  played  three  or  four  pranJcs  more  in 
less  than  two  houn ;  snd  how  afterward  he  robbed 
a  doctor  of  physic,  and  yet  came  off  clear  in  them; 
all  thio^  I  say,  as  above,  belongs  to  his  story,  not 
mine. 

I  scolded  heartily  at  him  when  he  came  back, 
and  told  him  he  would  certainly  ruin  himself, 
and  ne  too^  before  he  left  off,  and  threatened  in 
60  many  words  that  I  would  leave  him,  and  go 
back,  and  carry  the  horse  to  Pnckeridge,  whore 
we  borrowed  it,  and  so  go  to  London  by  myself. 

He  promised  amendment;  but,  as  we  resolved 
'^now  we  were  in  the  great  road)  to  travel  by 
night,  so  it  being  not  yet  night  he  gives  me  the 
dip  again:  and  was  not  Rone  naif  an  hour,  but 
he  comes  oack  with  a  gold  watch  in  his  hand : 
'Come,*  says  ha,  *why  an't  ^ou  ready?  I  am 
ready  to  go  as  soon  as  you  will ;'  and  with  that 
he  pulls  out  the  sold  watch.  I  was  amazed  at 
such  a  thing  as  that  in  a  country  town ;  but  it 
seems  there  were  praven  at  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  evening,  and  he,  placing  himself  as  the 
•oocadon  directed,  found  me  way  to  be  so  near  a 
Udv  as  to  get  it  from  her  side,  and  walked  off 
with  it  unperoeived. 

The  same  night  we  went  away,  by  moonlight, 
after  having  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  watch 
cried,  and  ten  guineas  offered  for  it  again;  he 
wotdd  have  been  glad  of  the  ten  guineas  instead 
of  the  watch :  but  durst  not  venture  to  carry  it 
home.  *  Well,*  says  I,  *  you  are  afraid,  and  in- 
deed you  have  reas<Hi ;  give  it  me,  I  will  venture 
io  carry  it  again.*  But  he  would  not  let  me ;  but 


told  me  that  when  he  came  into  Scotland 
might  sell  anything  there  without  danger,  which 
was  true  indeed,  for  there  they  asked  us  noqaee- 
tions. 

We  set  out,  as  I  said,  in  the  evening  by  moon- 
light, and  travelled  hard,  the  road  being  very 
plain  and  laige^  till  we  came  to  Qrantham,  Ly 
which  time  it  was  about  two  in  the  monoiig;  and 
all  the  town,  as  it  were,  dead  ssleep:  so  wb  went 
on  for  Newark,  where  we  reached  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  snd  there  we  lay  down,  and  slept 
most  of  the  dav;  and  by  this  nliwping  so  eott- 
tinually  in  the  dav-time,  I  kept  him  from  doing 
a  great  deal  of  mlaohief,  wbibn  he  would  other- 
wise have  done. 

From  Newark,  we  took  advice  of  one  thai 
accidentally  comparing  the  roads,  and  wc 
eluded  that  the  road  by  Nottin^^liam  would  be 
the  best  for  us;  so  we  turned  out  ol  the  great 
road,  and  went  up  the  side  of  the  Trent  to  xfot- 
tingham.  Here  he  played  his  pranks  again  in  a 
manner  that  it  was  the  greatest  wonder  imagin- 
able to  me  \hat  he  was  mrt  surnrised,  and  yet  he 
came  off  clear.  And  now  he  nad  got  so  nnny 
bulky  goods,  that  he  bought  him  a  portBaanleaa 
to  carry  them  in.  It  was  in  vain  for  ma  to  offer 
to  restrain  him  any  more ;  so,  after  thla^  be  went 
on  his  own  way. 

At  Nottingham,  I  say,  he  had  such  sneoeas  aa 
made  us  the  hastier  to  be  going  tlian  otherwise 
we  would  have  been,  lest  we  should  have  bom 
baulked,  and  should  be  laid  hold  off;  from  thenee 
we  left  the  road,  which  leads  to  the  north  ^ain, 
went  away  by  Mansfield,  into  Scarsdale  in  xcsk- 
shire. 

I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  my  own  stoiy.widi 
his  pranks ;  they  verv  well  merit  to  be  told  by 
themselves,  but  1  shall  observe  only  what  relates 
to  our  journey.  In  a  word,  I  dxacged  him  along 
as  fast  as  I  could,  till  I  came  to  Leeds  in  York- 
shire. Here,  though  it  be  a  large  and  populous 
town,  yet  he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  neither 
had  he  any  sueeess  at  Wakefield;  and  he  told 
me,  in  short,  that  the  north-country  people  were 
certainly  all  thieves.  'Why  so?*  said  I;  'the 
people  seem  to  be  just  as  other  people  szuu'  'Ko^ 
no, "says  he^  ^they  have  their  eyee  so  about  them, 
and  aro  all  so  sharpy  they  look  upon  everybody 
that  comes  near  them  to  be  a  piokpoc^et,  or  else 
they  would  never  stsnd  so  upon  their  goazd;  and 
then  again,'  says  he,  *they  are  so  poor,  there  is 
but  litUe  to  be  got;  and  I  am  afraid,'  says  he, 
'  the  farther  we  go  north,  we  shall  fhid  it  worsaL* 
'Well,*  said  I,  'what  do  you  infer  from  thencs?* 
'  I  argue  from  thence,'  says  he,  'that  we  shall  do 
nothing  there,  and  I  had  as  good  go  baek  into 
the  sooth  and  be  hanged,  as  mto  the  north  to  be 
starved.' 

Well,  we  came  at  length  to  Newcastle-npaB- 
Tyne.  Here,  on  a  market-day,  was  a  great 
throng  of  people,  and  several  of  the  townspeople 
going  to  market  to  buy  provisions;  and  here  he 
played  his  pranks,  cheated  a  shopkeeper  of  £lfi 
or  £16  in  goods,  and  got  clear  away  with  them; 
stole  a  hone,  and  sola  that  he  came  upon,  and 
played  so  many  pranks  that  I  was  quite  frighted 
for  him ;  I  say  for  him,  for  I  was  not  eonceraed 
for  myself,  having  never  stimd  out  of  the  house 
where  I  lodged,  at  least  not  with  him,  nor  with- 
out some  or  odier  with  me  belonging  to  the  inn, 
that  miffht  give  sn  account  of  me. 

Nor  md  1  use  this  caution  in  vain ;  for  he  had 
made  himself  so  public  by  his  rogueries,  Uiat  he 
was  waylaid  everjrwhere  to  be  taken,  and  had  he 
not  artfully  first  given  out  that  he  was  come  from 
Scotland,  and  was  going  toward  London,  inquir- 
ing that  road,  and  the  like,,  which  amused  his 
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paraaflrs  for  the  fint  day,  be  had  b^ien  takan,  and 
maUfnobabOitj  had  becoi  banged  there;  bcrt^bj 
ibsk  aitifloe^  begot  half  a  day's  time  of  tblBin;  and 
yell  aa  it  wao^  ne  waa  put  so  to  H,  that  be  was 
ttdn  to  pLuige^  bone  and  all,  into  the  xiYer  ^  weed, 
«nd  Bwim  over,  and  thereby  made  biaeao^w.  It 
waa  true  that  ne  was  before  npon  Scots  gronnd 
<a8  they  called  it),  and  oonaequently  they  had  no 
power  to  bATe  carried  him  ofl^  if  anybody  bad 
cppoeed  tbem ;  yet^  as  they  were  in  a  fall  chase 
attar  him,  ooold  they  baye  come  up  with  him, 
thiqr  woBid  baye  nm  the  risk  of  tne  reet,  and 
ibe^  ooold  bat  baye  deliverod  him  np,  if  they 
iMd  been  questioned  about  it  However,  as  he 
got  oyer  the  Tweed,  and  was  landed  sale,  they 
could  neither  follow  him,  the  water  being  too 
big^  at  the  nsoal  place  of  going  oyer,  nor  could 
tiiey  have  attempted  to  have  brought  him  away 
if  tney  had  taken  him.  The  place  where  be  took 
the  riyer  waa  where  there  is  a  ford  below  Ealso, 
bat  the  water  being  up,  the  ford  was  not  passable, 
and  be  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  ferry*boat^  which 
is  about  a  furlong  oIL  oi^osite  to  the  town. 

ELaving  thus  made  nis  escape,  be  went  to  Kelso, 
where  he  bad  appointed  me  to  oome  after  him. 

I  foCowed  with  a  heavy  heart,  expecting  every 
boor  to  meet  him  upon  the  road  in  the  custody 
of  the  constables,  and  such  people,  or  to  bear  of 
him  in  the  gaol:  but  when  I  came  to  a  place 
on  the  border,  caUed  Woller-haagh-bead,  there  I 
anderstood  how  be  bad  been  chaasd,  and  bow  he 
made  his  escape. 

When  I  came  to  Kelso,  he  was  easy  enough  to 
be  found ;  for  his  having  desperately  swam  the 
Tweed,  a  rapid  and  large  river,  made  him  much 
talked  of,  though  it  seems  they  had  not  heard  of 
the  occasion  of  it,  nor  anything  of  his  obaxacter; 
for  he  had  wit  enough  to  conceal  all  that,  and 
Jive  as  retired  as  he  could  till  I  came  to  him. 

I  was  not  BO  much  rejoiced  at  his  safety,  as  I 
was  provoked  at  his  conduct ;  and  the  more,  for 
that  I  could  not  find  he  had  yet  the  least  notion 
of  his  having  been  void  of  common  sense  with 
lespeet  to  his  ciroamstance|L  as  weU  as  oontrary 
to  what  he  promissd  mo.  However,  as  there  was 
no  beating  anything  into  his  heaa  by  words,  I 
only  told  him,  that  I  was  glad  he  was  at  last 
gotten  into  a  place  of  safety,  and  I  asked  him 
then  how  he  intended  to  manage  himself  in  that 
-country?  He  said  in  a  few  words,  he  did  not 
know  yet,  be  doubted  the  people  were  very  poor ; 
but  if  they  had  any  moo^  be  was  resolved  to 
have  some  of  it. 

*  But  do  yoa  know  too^*  says  I,  *  that  they  are 
ibe  severest  people  upon  criminals  of  your  kind 
in  the  worid  ?*  He  did  not  value  that,  he  said, 
in  bis  blunt  short  way,  he  would  ventore  it; 
upon  this^  I  told  him  tbc^  seeing  it  was  so,  and 
be  would  ran  such  yentares^  I  would  take  1^ 
leave  of  him,  and  be  gone  back  to  England.  S(e 
seemed  soUen,  or  rathiBr  it  was  the  roughness  of 
bis  untractarUe  disposition ;  he  said  I  might  do 
what  I  would,  he  would  do  as  he  found  oppoi^ 
tunity ;  however,  we  did  not  part  immediately, 
but  went  on  towards  the  capital  dty.  On  the 
road  we  found  too  much  poverty,  and  too  few 
peoi>le,  to  give  him  room  to  expect  any  advantage 
in  his  way ;  and  though  he  had  his  e^  about 
him  as  smirp  as  a  hawk,  yet  he  saw  plamly  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done ;  for  as  tp  the  men,  they 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  money  about  them ; 
and  for  the  womeli,  their  dress  was  such  that, 
had  they  any  money,  or  indeed  any  pockets^  it 
was  impossible  to  come  at  them;  for,  weanng 
large  puiids  about  them  and  down  to  their  knees, 
they  were  wrapped  up  so  dose,  that  there  was  no 
coming  to  make  the  least  attempt  of  that  kind. 


Kelso  was  indeed  a  good  town,  and  had  abund- 
ance of  people  in  it ;  and  yet,  though  he  stayed 
one  Sunday  there,  and  saw  the  chuioh,  whidi  is 
very  large  and  thronged  with  people;  yet,  as  he 
told  me,  there  was  not  one  woman  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  churdi  with  any  other  dress  than  a  plaid, 
except  in  two  pews,  which  belonged  to  some 
noblemen,  and  who,  when  they  came  out,  were 
so  soixounded  with  footmen  and  servants  that 
there  was  no  coming  near  them,  any  more  than 
there  was  any  coming  near  the  idng  surrounded 
by  hisgtiard& 

We  set  out  therefore  with  this  discourage- 
ment, which  I  was  secretly  glad  of,  and  went 
forward  to  Edinburgh.  All  the  way  thither  we 
went  through  no  considerable  town,  and  it  was 
but  very  coarse  travelling  for  ns^  who  were 
strangers ;  for  we  met  wiu  waters  which  were 
very  dangerous  to  pass,  by  reason  of  hasty  rains, 
at  a  place  called  Lauderdale,  and  where  my  cap- 
tain was  really  in  danger  of  drowning^  his  horse 
being  driven  down  by  the  stream,  and  feU  under 
him,  by  which  he  wetted  and  spoiled  bis  stolen 
goods,  that  he  brought  from  Newcastle,  and  which 
he  had  kept  dry  strangely,  by  holding  tbem  up 
in  bis  arms  whoi  he  swam  the  Tweed;  but  here 
it  wanted  but  little  that  be  and  bis  bone  bad 
been  lost,  not  so  much  by  the  depth  ol  the  water, 
as  the  fury  of  the  current ;  but  he  bad  a  proverb 
in  his  favour,  and  he  got  out  of  the  water,  though 
with  difficulty  enough,  not  being  bom  to  be 
drowned,  as  1  shall  observe  afterwards  in  its 
place. 

We  came  to  Edinburgh  the  third  day  from 
Kelso,  haying  stopped  at  an  inn  one  whole  day, 
at  a  place  called  SoutrabiU,  to  dry  our  goods  and 
refresh  ourselye&  We  were  oddly  saluted  at 
Edinburgh,  the  next  day  after  we  came  thither. 
My  captain  having  a  desire  to  walk,  and  look 
about  him,  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  see  the 
town  ?  I  told  him  ves;  so  we  went  out,  and  ooming 
through  a  gata  that  they  call  the  Nether-bow, 
into  the  great  High-8treet|  which  went  up  to  the 
cross,  we  were  surprised  to  see  it  thronged  with 
an  infinite  number  of  people.  Ay  (says  my  cap- 
tain), this  will  do ;  however,  ss  I  bad  made  bun 
promise  to  make  no  adventures  that  day,  other- 
wise I  told  him  I  would  not  go  out  with  him,  so 
I  held  him  by  the  sleeve^  and  would  not  let  him 
stir  fromme. 

Then  we  came  up  to  the  market-cross,  and 
therO)  besides  the  great  number  of  people  who 
passed  and  repassed,  we  saw  a  great  parade,  or 
kind  of  meeting,  like  an  exdiange  of  gentlemen, 
of  all  ranks  and  qualities,  and  this  enoouragea 
my  captain  again,  and  he  pleased  himself  with 
that  sight. 

It  was  while  we  were  looking,  end  wondering 
at  what  we  saw  here,  that  we  were  surprised 
with  a  sight  which  we  little  expected;  we  ob- 
served the  people  running  on  a  sudden,  as  to  see 
some  strange  thing  just  coming  along,  and  strange 
it  was  indeed ;  for  we  saw  two  men  naked  from 
the  waist  upwards,  run  by  us  as  swift  as  the 
wind,  and  we  imagined  nothing  but  that  it  was 
two  men  running  a  race  for  some  mighty  wager. 
On  a  sudden  we  found  two  long  small  ropes  or 
lines,  which  hung  down  at  first,  pulled^  strait, 
and  the  two  racers  stof^d,  and  stood  still,  one 
dose  by  the  other.  We  could  not  imagine  what 
this  meant,  but  the  reader  may  iudge  at  our  sur- 
prise, when  we  found  a  man  follow  after,  who 
had  the  ends  of  both  those  lines  in  his  bands, 
and  who,  when  he  came  up  to  them,  gave  each 
of  them  two  frightful  lashes  with  a  wire  whip, 
or  lash,  which  he  held  in  the  other  hand ;  and 
then  the  two  poor  naked  wretches  ran  on  again 
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to  the  length  of  their  line  or  tether,  where  they 
waited  for  the  like  salutation ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  daaoed  the  length  of  the  whole  street^  which 
is  about  half  a  mile. 

This  was  a  dark  prospect  to  my  captain,  and 
put  him  in  mind,  not  only  of  what  he  was  to 
expect  if  he  made  a  slip  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  place,  but  also  of  what  he  nad 
suffered,  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  at  the  famous 
place  cidled  Bridewell. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  as  we  saw  the  exe- 
cution, so  we  were  eurious  to  examine  into  the 
orime  too;  and  we  asked  a  yoonx  fellow  who 
stood  near  us  what  the  two  men  nad  done,  for 
which  they  suffered  that  punishment  ?  The  fel- 
low, an  unhappy  ill-natured  Scotchman,  perceived 
by  our  speech  that  we  were  Englishmen,  and  by 
our  question  that  we  were  strangers,  told  us,  with 
a  malicious  wit,  that  they  were  two  English- 
men, and  that  they  were  whipped  so  for  picking 
pockets,  and  other  petty  thieveries,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  to  be  sent  away  over  the  border 
into  England. 

Now  this  was  every  word  of  it  false,  and  was 
only  formed  by  his  nimble  invention  to  insult  us 
as  Englishmen ;  for  when  we  inquiI^eKl  farther, 
they  were  both  Scotchmen,  and  were  thus 
scourged  for  the  usual  offences  for  which  we 
give  the  like  punishment  in  EngUmd;  and  the 
man  who  held  the  line  and  scouiged  them  was 
the  city  hangman;  who  (by  the  way)  is  there  aa 
o£3cer  of  note,  has  a  constant  salary,  and  is  a 
man  of  substance ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a  most 
dexterous  fellow  in  his  office,  and  makes  a  great 
deal  of  money  of  his  employment 

This  sight,  however,  was  very  shocking  to  us ; 
and  my  captain  turned  to  me :  *  Gome,'  says  he, 
*  let  us  go  away,  I  won't  stay  here  any  longer.' 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  but  did  not  think 
he  had  meant  or  intended  what  he  said.  How- 
ever, 'we  went  back  to  our  quarters,  and  kept 
pretty  much  within,  only  that  in  the  evening 
we  walked  about;  but  even  then  my  captam 
found  no  employment,  no  encouragement.  Two 
or  tluree  times,  indeed,  he  made  a  prize  of  some 
mercery  and  millinery  goods ;  but  when  he  had 
them  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them;  so 
that,  in  short,  he  was  forced  to  be  honest  in  epite 
of  his  good  will  to  be  otherwise. 

We  remained  here  about  a  month,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  my  captain  was  gone,  horse  and  all,  and 
I  knew  nothing  what  was  become  of  him ;  nor 
did  I  ever  see  or  hear  of  him  for  eighteen  months 
after ;  nor  did  he  so  much  as  leave  the  least 
notice  for  me,  either  whither  he  was  gone,  or 
whether  he  would  retam  to  Edinburgh  again 
or  no. 

I  took  his  leaving  me  very  heinously,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  myself,  being  a  stranger 
in  the  place ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my  money 
abated  apace  too.  I  had  for  the  most  part  of  this 
time  my  horse  upon  my  hands  to  keep ;  and  as 
horses  yield  but  a  sorry  price  in  Scotland,  I  found 
no  opportunitv  to  maJce  much  of  him;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  had  a  secret  resolution,  if  I  had 
gone  back  to  Englanc^  to  have  restored  him  to 
the  owner,  at  Puckeridge,  by  Ware;  and  so  I 
should  have  wronged  him  of  nothing  but  the  use 
of  him  for  so  long  a  time ;  but  I  found  an  occa- 
sion to  answer  aU  my  designs  about  the  horse 
to  advantage. 

There  came  a  man  to  the  stabler  (so  they  call 
the  people  at  Edinburgh  that  take  m  horses  to 
keep),  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  hear  of 
any  returned  horses  for  England.  My  landlord 
(so  we  called  him)  came  bluntly  to  me  one  day, 
and  asked  me,  If  my  horse  was  my  own?    It 


was  an  odd  question,  as  my  circumstances  stood, 
and  puzzled  me  at  first ;  and  I  asiked  why,  aund 
what  was  the  matter  ?  *  Because,'  says  he,  *if  it 
be  a  hired  horse  in  Eng^d,  as  is  often  this  eaao 
with  Englishmen  who  come  to  Scotland,  I  ooold 
help  you  to  send  it  back,  and  get  vou  aomMhfng 
for  riding ; '  so  he  expressed  himself. 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  occasion ;  and,  in  sihorir 
took  security  there  of  the  person,  for  deUvering: 
the  horse  mie  and  sound,  and  had  Ite.  steciing 
for  the  riding  him.  Upon  this  agreement,  I  gKV9 
order  to  leave  the  horse  at  the  Falcon,  at  rhs^" 
eridge,  and  where  I  heard,  many  yean  after,  tfamt 
he  was  honestly  left^  and  that  the  owner  had  him 
again,  but  had  nothmg  for  the  loan  of  him. 

Being  thus  eased  of  the  expense  of  my  horses, 
and  having  nothing  at  all  to  do,  I  began  to  eon- 
sider  with  myself  what  v/ould  become  of  me,  and 
what  I  could  turn  my  hand  to.  I  had  not  much 
diminished  my  stock  of  money,  for,  though  I 
all  the  way  so  wary  that  I  would  not  join 
my  captain  in  his  desperate  attempts,  yet  I  mada 
no  scruple  to  live  at  his  expense,  which,  aa  I 
came  out  of  England  only  to  keep  him  company, 
had  been  but  just,  had  I  not  known  that  all  he 
had  to  spend  upon  me  was  what  he  robbed  honest 
people  of,  and  thati  was  all  that  while  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods ;  but  I  was  not  come  so  far  then 
as  to  scruple  that  part  at  all. 

In  the  next  plaice,  I  was  not^o  anxious  about 
my  money  running  low,  because  I  knew  what  » 
reserve  I  had  made  at  London ;  but  still  I 


very  willing  to  have  engaged  in  any  honest  em- 
ployment for  a  livelihood ;  for  I  was  sick  indeed 
of  the  wandering  life  which  I  had  led,  and  wms 
resolved  to  thieve  no  more ;  but  then  two  or  three 
things  which  I  had  offered  me  I  lost,  because  £ 
could  not  write  or  read. 

This  afflicted  me  a  great  while  very  much;  bat 
the  stabler,  as  I  have  called  him,  delivered  me 
from  my  anxiety  that  way,  by  bringing  me  to  aa 
honest,  but  a  poor  young  man,  who  undertook  to 
teach  me  both  to  write  and  read,  and  in  a  little 
time  too,  and  for  a  small  expense,  if  I  would  take 
pains  at  it.  I  promised  all  possible  diligence,  and 
to  work  I  went  with  it,  but  found  the  writing- 
much  more  difficult  to  me  than  the  reading. 

However,  in  half  a  year's  time,  or  thereaboolai, 
I  could  read  and  write  too,  tolerably  well,  inso- 
much that  I  began  to  think  I  was  now  fit  for 
business ;  and  I  got  by  it  into  the  service  of  e 
certain  officer  of  the  customs,  who  employed  me 
for  a  time ;  but  as  he  set  me  to  do  little  bat  pasB 
and  repass  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  with 
the  accounts  which  he  kept  for  the  fanners  of  the 
customs  theore,  leaving  me  to  live  at  my  own  ex- 

EBuse  till  my  wages  should  be  due,  I  run  out  the 
tUe  money  I  had  left,  in  clothes  and  subsistence, 
and  a  little  before  the  year's  end,  when  I  was  to 
have  £12  English  money,  truly  my  master  was 
turned  out  of  his  place ;  and,  which  was  worse^ 
havinff  been  charsed  with  some  misapplications^ 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  England,  and  so 
we  that  were  servants,  for  there  were  three  off 
UB,  were  left  to  shift  for  ourselves. 

This  wasahard  case  for  me  in  a  strange  plaee, 
and  I  was  reduced  by  it  to  the  last  extremity.  1 
might  have  gone  for  England,  an  English  ship 
being  there,  the  master  of  which  proffered  me  to 
give  me  my  passage  (upon  telling  him  my  dis* 
tress),  and  to  take  my  word  for  the  payment  of 
10s.  when  I  came  there ;  but  my  captam  appealed 
just  then  under  new  circumstances,  which  obliged 
him  *not  to  go  away,  and  I  was  loath  to  leave 
him ;  it  seems  we  were  yet  farther  to  take  our 
fate  together. 
I  have  mentioned  that  he  left  me,  and  that  I 
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saw  him  no  more  for  eighteen  months.  His 
ramble  and  adventures  were  many  in  that  time. 
He  went  to  Glasgow,  played  some  remarkable 
pruiks  there,  escaped  almost  miraculously  from 
the  gallowB,  got  over  to  Ireland,  wandered  about 
there,  turned  raparee,  and  did  some  villanous 
things  ^ere,  and  escaped  from  Londonderry 
oyer  to  the  Highlands  in  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
and  about  a  month  before  I  was  left  destitute  at 
Leith  by  my  master,  behold !  my  noble  Captain 
Jack  came  in  there,  on  board  the  ferry  boat  from 
Fife,  being,  after  all  adventures  and  successes, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  foot  soldier  in  a 
body  of  recruits  raised  in  the  north  for  the  regi- 
ment of  Douglas. 

After  my  disaster,  being  reduced  almost  as  low 
as  my  captain,  I  found  no  better  shift  before  mci, 
at  least  for  the  present,  than  to  enter  myself  a 
soldier  too ;  and  thus  we  were  ranked  together, 
with  each  of  us  a  musket  upon  our  shoulders, 
and,  I  confess,  that  thinjg  did  not  sit  so  ill  upon 
ma  as  I  thought  at  first  it  would  have  done ;  for, 
though  I  fared  hard,  and  lodged  ill  (for  the  last^ 
especially,  is  the  fate  of  poor  soldiers  in  that  part 
of  the  world)  yet  to  me  that  had  been  used  to 
lodge  on  the  ashes  in  the  glass-house,  this  was 
no  great  matter.  I  had  a  secret  satisfaction  at 
being  now  under  no  necessity  of  stealing,  and 
living  in  fear  of  a  prison,  and  of  the  lash  of  the 
hangman;  a  thing  which,  from  the  time  I  saw 
it  in  Edinburgh,  was  so  terrible  to  me,  that  I 
could  not  think  of  it  without  horror ;  and  it  was 
an  inexpressible  ease  to  my  mind  that  I  was  now 
in  a  certain  way  of  living,  which  was  honest, 
and  which  I  could  say  was  not  unbecoming  a 
gentleman. 

Whatever  was  my  satisfaction  in  that  part, 
yet  other  circumstances  did  not  equally  concur 
to  make  this  life  suit  me ;  for  after  we  had  been 
about  six  months  in  this  figure,  we  were  informed 
that  the  recruits  were  all  to  march  for  England, 
and  to  be  shipped  off  at  Newcastle,  or  at  HuU,  to 
join  the  regiment,  which  was  then  in  Flanders. 

I  should  tell  you  that,  before  this,  I  was  ex- 
tremely delighted  with  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and 
I  took  the  exercise  so  naturally,  that  the  serjeant 
that  taught  us  to  handle  our  arms,  seeing  me  so 
ready  at  it,  asked  me  if  I  had  never  earned  arms 
before.  I  told  him.  no ;  at  which  he  swore,  though 
jesting,  *  They  call  you  colonel,'  says  he^  '  and  I 
believe  you  will  be  a  colonel,  or  you  must  be  some 
colonel's  bastard,  or  you  would  never  handle  your 
arms  as  you  do,  at  once  or  twice  showing.' 

This  pleased  me  extremely,  and  encouraged 
me,  and  I  was  mightily  taken  with  the  life  of  a 
soldier ;  but  when  the  captain  came  and  told  me 
the  news,  that  we  were  to  march  for  England, 
and  to  be  shipped  off  for  Flandere  at  Newcastle- 
npon-Tyne,  I  was  surprised  very  much,  and  new 
thought^  began  to  come  in  my  mind;  as,  firs^ 
my  captain's  condition  was  particular,  for  he 
durst  not  appear  publicly  at  Newcastle,  as  he 
must  have  done  if  he  had  raarohed  ivith  the  bat- 
talion (for  they  were  a  body  of  above  400,  and 
therefore  called  themselves  a  battalion,  though 
we  were  but  recruits,  and  belonged  to  the  several 
companies  abroad),  I  say,  he  must  have  marehed 
with  them,  and  been  publicly  seen,  in  which  case 
he  would  have  been  apprehended  and  delivered 
up.  In  the  next  place,  1  remembered  that  I  had 
almost  £100  in  money  in  London,  and  if  it  should 
have  been  asked  all  the  soldiers  in  the  regiment, 
which  of  them  would  go  to  Flanders,  a  private 
sentinel,  if  they  had  £100  in  their  pockets,  I 
believa  none  of  them  would  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative; £100  being  at  that  time  sufficient  to 
buy  colonra  in  any  new  regiment,  though  not  in 


that  regiment  which  was  on  an  old  establish- 
ment :  this  whetted  my  ambition,  and  I  dreamt 
of  nothing  but  bein^  a  gentleman  officer,  as  well 
as  a  gentleman  soldier. 

These  two  drcumstanoes  concurring,  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy,  and  very  unwiUmg  in  my 
thoughts  to  go  over  a  poor  musqueteer  into  Flan- 
ders, to  be  Imocked  on  the  head  at  the  tune  of 
3s.  6d.  a  week.  While  I  was  daily  muang  on  the 
circumstances  of  being  sent  away  as  above,  and 
considering  what  to  do,  my  captain  comes  to  me 
one  evening ;  *  Hark  ye,  Jack,^  says  he,  *  I  must 
speak  with  you ;  let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  fields 
a  little  out  of  from  the  houses.'  We  were  quar- 
tered at  a  place  called  Park-End,  near  the  town 
of  Dunbar,  about  twenty  miles  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  the 
river  Tweed,  the  nearest  way. 

We  walked  together  here,  and  talked  seriously 
upon  the  matter.  The  captain  told  me  how  his 
case  stood,  and  that  he  durst  not  march  with  the 
battalion  into  Newcastle;  that  if  he  did,  he  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  ranks  and  tried  for  Ms  life,  and 
that  I  knew  as  well  as  he.  ^  I  could  go  privately 
to  Newcastle,'  says  he,  ^and  go  through  the  town 
well  enough,  but  to  go  publicly  is  to  run  into  the 
jaws  of  destruction.'  ^  Well,'  says  I,  *  that  is  very 
true;  but  what  will  you  do?'  *Do!'  says  ho; 
*do  you  think  I  am  so  bound  by  honour,  as  a 
gentleman  soldier,  that  I  will  be  hanged  for  them  ? 
No,  no,'  says  he,  ^  I  am  resolved  to  be  gone,  and 
I  would  have  you  go  with  us ; '  said  I,  *What  do 
you  mean  by  us  ? '  *  Why,  here  is  another  honest 
fellow,  an  Englishman  also.'  says  he,  *that  is 
resolved  to  desert  too,  and  ne  has  been  a  long 
while  in  the  service,  and  says  he  knows  how  we 
shall  be  used  abroad,  and  he  will  not  go  to  Flan- 
ders, says  he,  not  he.' 

*  Why,'  says  I,  *  you  will  be  shot  to  death  for 
deserters  if  you  are  taken,  and  tUey  will  send  out 
scouts  for  you  in  the  morning  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  you  will  certainly  fall  into  their  hands.' 
*  As  for  that,'  says  he, '  my  comrade  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  way,  and  he  has  undertaken 
to  oring  us  to  the  ban^  of  the  Tweed,  before 
they  can  come  up  with  us,  and  when  we  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  they  can't  take  us  up.' 

*  And  when  would  you  go  awa^  ? '  says  L 
'This  minute,'  says  he;  ^no  time  to  be  lost; 

'tis  a  fine  moon-shining  night' 

*  I  have  none  of  my  baggage,'  says  I ;  *  let  me 
go  back  and  fetch  my  linen,  and  other  things.' 

*  Your  linen  is  not  much,  I  suppose,'  says  he, 
*and  we  shall  easily  get  more  in  England  the 
old  way.' 

*No,  says  I,  *no  more  of  your  old  ways;  it 
has  been  owing  to  those  old  ways  that  we  are 
now  in  such  a  strait' 

*  Well,  well,'  says  he, '  the  old  ways  are  better 
than  this  starving  life  of  a  gentleman,  as  we  call 
it' 

'But,'  says  I,  *we  have  no  money  in  our 
^ckets,  how  shall  we  travel  ? ' 

'  I  have  a  little,'  says  the  captain ;  '  enough  to 
help  us  on  to  Newcastle,  and  if  we  can  get  none 
by  the  way,  we  will  get  some  collier.ship  to  take 
us  in,  and  carry  us  to  London  by  sea.' 

*  I  like  that  the  best  of  all  the  measures  you 
have  laid  yet,*  said  I ;  and  so  I  consented  to  go, 
and  went  o£f  with  him  immediately.  The  cun- 
ning rogue  having  lodged  his  comrade  a  mile  off 
under  the  hills,  had  dragged  me  by  talking  with 
him,  by  little  and  litUe,  that  way,  till  just  when 
I  consented,  he  was  in  sight,  and  he  said,  '  Look, 
there's  my  comrade!'  who  I  knew  presently, 
having  seen  Mm  among  the  men. 

Being  thus  gotten  under  the  hills,  and  a  mile 
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off  the  way,  and  the  day  just  shut  in,  we  kept 
on  apace,  reeoMog,  if  possible,  to  get  ont  of  the 
reach  of  our  pnraners,  before  they  should  miss 
ns,  or  know  anything  of  our  being  gone. 

We  plied  our  time  so  well,  and  travelled  so 
hard,  that  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
at  a  little  Tillage,  whose  name  I  forget;  but 
they  told  us  that  we  were  within  eight  miles  of 
tlie  Tweed;  and  that  as  soon  as  we  should  be 
over  the  river,  we  were  on  English  ground. 

We  refreshed  a  little  here,  but  marched  on 
with  but  little  stay ;  however,  it  was  half  an  hour 
past  eight  in  the  morning  before  we  reached  the 
Tweed,  so  it  was  at  least  twelve  miles,  when 
they  told  us  it  was  but  eight.  Here  we  overtook 
two  more  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  deserted 
from  Haddington,  where  another  part  of  the  re- 
emits  were  quartered. 

Those  were  Scotchmen,  and  very  poor,  having 
not  one  penny  in  their  pockets ;  and  had  no  more 
when  they  made  their  escape  but  8s.  between 
them ;  ana  when  they  saw  us,  whom  they  know 
to  be  of  the  same  regiment,  they  took  us  to  be 
pursuers,  and  that  we  came  to  lay  hold  of  them  *, 
upon  which  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  hav- 
ing the  regiment  swords  on,  as  we  had  also,  but 
none  of  the  mounting  or  clothing ;  for  we  were 
not  to  receive  the  clothing  till  we  came  to  the 
repriment  in  Flanders. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  ;nade  them  under- 
stand that  we  were  in  the  same  circumstances 
with  themselves,  and  so  we  soon  became  one 
company;  and  after  resting  some  time  on  the 
English  side  of  the  river  (for  we  were  heartily 
tired,  and  the  others  were  as  much  fatigued  as 
we  were)  I  say,  after  resting  awhile,  we  set 
forward  towards  Newcastle,  whither  we  resolved 
to  go  to  get  our  passage  by  sea  to  London ;  for 
we  had  not  money  to  hold  us  out  any  farther. 

Our  money  was  ebbed  very  low ;  for,  though  I 
had  one  piece  of  gold  in  my  pocket,  which  I  kept 
reserved  for  the  last  extremity,  yet  it  was  but 
half-a-guinea,  and  my  captain  had  bore  all  onr 
charges  as  far  as  his  money  would  go,  so  that, 
when  we  came  to  Newcastle,  we  had  but  sixpence 
left  in  all  to  help  ourselves,  and  the  two  Boots 
had  begged  their  way  all  along  the  road. 

We  contrived  to  come  into  Newcastle  fn  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  even  then  we  durst  not 
venture  into  the  public  part  of  the  town,  bat 
made  down  towards  the  nver,  something  below 
the  town,  where  some  glass-houses  stand.  Here 
we  knew  not  what  to  do  with  ourselves;  but, 
guided  by  our  fate,  we  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  went  into  an  ale-house,  sat  down, 
and  called  for  a  pint  of  beer. 

The  house  was  kept  by  a  woman  only,  that  is 
to  say,  we  saw  no  other;  and  as  she  appeared 
very  frank,  and  entertained  us  cheerfully,  we  at 
last  told  our  condition,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
not  help  us  to  some  kind  master  of  a  collier, 
that  would  give  us  a  passage  to  London  by  sea. 
The  subtle  devil,  who  immediately  found  us 
proper  fish  for  her  hook,  gave  us  the  kindest 
words  in  the  world,  and  told  us  she  was  heartily 
sorry  she  had  not  seen  us  one  day  sooner;  that 
there  was  a  collier-master,  of  her  particular 
acquaintanee,  that  went  away  but  with  the 
morning  tide,  that  the  ship  was  fallen  down  to 
Shields,  but  she  believed  was  hardly  over  the 
bar  yet,  and  she  would  send  to  his  house  and  see 
if  he  was  gone  on  board,  for  sometime  the 
masters  do  not  go  away  tiU  a  tide  after  the  ship, 
and  she  was  sure  if  he  was  not  gone  she  could 
prevail  with  him  to  take  us  all  in ;  but  then  she 
was  afraid  we  must  go  on  board  immediately,  the 
same  night 


We  begged  her  to  send  to  his  house,  for  irv 
knew  not  what  to  do^  and  if  she  oould  oblige 
him  to  take  us  on  board,  we  did  not  can  wltst 
time  of  night  it  was;  for,  as  we  had  no  monajr, 
we  had  no  lodging,  and  we  wanted  notUsg  tat 
to  be  on  board. 

We  looked  upon  this  as  a  nighty  favonr,  ttat 
she  sent  to  the  master's  house,  and  to  our  greatex- 
joy,  she  brought  us  word  about  an  hoar  aftor 
that  he  was  not  ^ne,  and  was  at  a  taven  lb  tiie 
town,  whither  his  boy  had  been  to  AsCeh  hin ; 
and  that  he  had  sent  word  he  would  esU  thare* 
in  the  way  home. 

This  was  all  in  our  favour,  and  we  were  eoc- 
tremely  pleased  with  iL  About  an  hour  after, 
the  limdlady  being  in  the  room  with  na,  her 
maid  brings  us  wwd  the  master  was  bslow;  so 
down  she  goes  to  him,  telling  ub  she  wo«ld  go 
and  tell  him  our  case,  and  see  to  pennade  him 
to  take  us  all  on  board.  After  some  thne  she 
comes  up  with  him,  and  brings  him  Into  the 
room  to  us.  *  Where  are  these  honest  geatle- 
men  soldiers,'  says  he,  *that  are  in  ODflh  dis- 
tress?' We  stood  all  up^  and  paid  our  respects- 
to  him.  *  Well,  gentlemen,  and  is  all  your  money 
spent?' 

*  Indeed  it  is,*  said  one  of  our  compaay,  ^aad 
we  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  sir,  if  ^u 
will  give  us  a  passage;  we  will  be  very  wflhng' 
to  do  anything  we  can  in  the  ship,  thoogh  ve 
are  not  seamen.' 

^  Why,'  says  he,  '  were  none  of  you  etw  at  asa 
in  your  lives  ? ' 

^  No,'  says  we,  '  not  one  of  us.' 

*  You  will  be  able  to  do  me  no  service  then,* 
says  he,  '  for  you  will  be  all  sick.  Well,  how- 
ever,' says  he,  *for  my  good  landlady's  sako 
here,  I'll  do  it.  But  are  you  all  ready  to  go  on 
board,  for  I  go  on  board  this  very  nigbA?' 

*■  Yes,  sir,'  says  we  again ;  *■  wo  are  ready  to  go 
this  minute.' 

*No,  no,'  says  he,  very  kindly,  *ws^  drink 
together.  Come,  landlady,'  says  he,  'make these 
honest  gentlemen  a  sneaker  of  punch.' 

We  looked  at  one  another,  for  we  knew  we  had 
no  money,  and  he  perceived  iL  *  Come,  come,' 
says  he,  *  do^'t  be  concerned  at  your  having  no 
money :  my  landlady  here  and  I  never  part  with 
dry  lips.  Come,  goodwife,'  says  he,  *  make  the 
punch  as  I  bid  you.' 

We  thanked  him,  and  said,  'God  bless  70s, 
noble  captain,'  a  hundred  times  over,  being  over- 
joyed with  such  good  luok.  While  we  were 
drinking  the  punch,  be  calls  the  landlady: 
*  Come,'  savs  he,  *  111  step  home  and  take  my 
things,  and  bid  them  good-bye,  and  order  the 
boat  to  come  at  high  water  and  take  me  up  here ; 
and  pray,  goodwife/  says  he,  'get  me  soi&ething 
for  supper;  sure  if  I  can  give  these  boneat  men 
their  passage,  I  may  give  them  a  bit  of  viotaals 
too ;  it  may  be  they  han't  had  much  for  dinner.' 

With  this  away  he  went,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  heard  the  jack  a  going,  and  one  of  ns  going 
down  stairs  for  a  spy.  Drought  us  word  there  was 
a  good  leg  of  mutton  at  the  fire.  In  loss  thaa  an 
hour  our  captain  came  again,  and  came  np  to  us, 
and  blamed  us  that  we  had  not  drank  all  the- 
punch  out.  '  Come,'  says  he,  *  don't  be  bashful ; 
when  that  is  out  we  can  have  another;  when  I 
am  obliging  poor  men,  I  love  to  do  it  hand- 
somely.' 

We  drank  on,  and  drank  the  punch  out,  and 
more  was  brought  up,  and  he  pushed  It  about 
apace ;  and  then  came  up  a  leg  of  muttop,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  we  ate  heartily,  beiag  told 
several  times  that  we  should  pay  n<miing.  After 
supper  was  done,  he  bids  my  landlady  ask  if  the 
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boiit  was  coma?  And  she  brought  word  no,  it 
was  not  high  water  by  a  good  deaL  ^  No ! '  says 
be;  *  wbU,  theot  gi'vv  ns  some  mors  ponch;'  so 
more  poach  was  bnnight  in,  and,  as  was  after- 
wards eonfessed,  something  was  pot  into  it,  or 
more  bnudy  than  ordinary,  and  by  that  time  the 
panoh  was  drank  out,  we  were  ail  very  drank, 
and,  as  for  me,  I  was  asleep. 

Aboat  the  time  that  was  oat,  we  were  told  the 
boat  was  oome ;  80  we  tumbled  out,  almost  over 
one  another,  into  the  boat,  and  away  we  went, 
and  our  captain  in  the  boat  Most  of  us,  if  not 
all,  fell  asleep^  till  after  some  thne,  though  how 
much,  or  how  fur  going,  we  knew  not,  the  boat 
stopped,  and  we  were  waked,  and  told  we  were 
at  the  snipes  oide^  which  was  trae ;  and  with  much 
help  and  holding  11a,  for  fear  we  should  fall  over- 
boflurd,  we  were  all  gotten  into  the  ship.  All  I 
remember  of  it  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  we  were 
on  board,  our  captain,  as  we  called  him,  called  out 
thus:  *  Usie,  boatswain,  take  care  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  give  them  good  cabins,  and  let  them 
turn  in  and  go  to  sleep,  for  they  are  yery  weary ; ' 
and  so  indeed  we  were,  and  yery  drunk  too, 
bein^  the  first  time  I  had  ever  drank  punch  in 
myhfe. 

Well,  care  was  taken  of  us  according  to  order, 
and  we  were  put  into  yery  good  cabins,  where 
we  were  sore  to  ^  immediately  to  sleep.  In  the 
meantime,  the  ship^  which  was  indeed  just  ready 
to  ffo,  and  only  on  notice  given  had  ccooe  to  an 
anchor  for  us  at  Shields,  weighed,  stood  over  the 
ba^  and  went  off  to  sea;  and  when  we  waked, 
and  began  to  peep  abroad,  which  was  not  tiU 
near  noon  the  next  day,  we  found  ourselves  a 
great  way  at  sea;  the  land  in  sight,  indeed,  but 
at  a  great  distanciB,  and  aU  going  nuarrily  on  for 
London,  as  we  understood  it  We  were  very 
well  used,  and  well  satisfied  with  our  condition 
for  about  three  days,  when  we  b^an  to  inquire 
whether  we  were  not  almost  come,  and  how  much 
longer  It  would  be  before  we  should  come  into 
the  river.  *Wlut  river?*  says  one  of  the  men. 
*Why,  the  Thames,'  says  my  Captain  Jack. 
^The  Thames!'  says  the  seaman,  *What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  What  han't  you  had  time  enough 
to  be  sober  yet  ?'  so  Captain  Jack  said  no  more, 
but  looked  about  him  like  a  fool ;  Avhen  a  while 
after,  some  other  <^  us  asked  the  like  question, 
and  the  seamen,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cheat, 
began  to  smell  a  trick ;  and  taming  to  the  other 
Englishman  that  came  with  us,  *  F^y,'  says  he, 

*  where  do  yoa  fancy  you  are  going,  that  you  ask 
so  often  about,  it?'    *  Why,  to  London,'  says  he, 

*  where  should  we  be  going?  We  agreed  witfi 
the  captain  to  carry  us  to  London.' 

*Not  with  the  captain,'  says  he,  *I  dare  say; 
poor  men,  you  axe  all  cheated ;  and  I  thought  so 
when  I  saw  you  come  aboard  with  that  kid- 
napping rogue  Qilliman.  Poor  men  I'  adds  he, 
*vou  are  all  betrayed;  why,  you  are  going  to 
Virginia,  and  the  ship  is  bound  to  Virginia.' 

The  Englishman  falls  a  storming  and  raving 
Hke  a  madman,  and  we  gathering  round  him,  let 
an^  man  guess,  if  they  can,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise, and  how  we  were  confounded,  when  we 
were  told  how  it  was;  in  short,  we  drew  our 
swords,  and  began  to  lay  about  us,  and  made  such 
a  noise  and  hurry  in  the  ship,  that  at  last  the 
seamen  were  obliged  to  call  out  for  help.  The 
captain  commanded  us  to  be  disarmed  in  the  first 
place,  which  was  not,  however,  done  without 
giving  and  receiving  some  wounds,  and  after- 
wards he  caused  us  to  be  brought  to  nim  into  the 
great  cafafaL 

Here  he  talked  yery  calmly  to  us.  that  he  was 
really  very  sony  for  what  had  befallen  us ;  that 


he  perceived  we  had  been  trepanned,  and  that 
the  lellow  who  had  brought  us  on  board  was  a 
rogue,  that  was  employed  by  a  sort  of  wicked 
merchants  not  unlike  himself ;  that  he  supposed 
he  had  been  represented  to  us  as  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  asked  us  if  it  was  not  so?  We  told 
him,  yes,  and  gave  him  a  large  account  of  our- 
selves, and  how  we  came  to  the  woman's  house 
to  inquire  for  some  master  of  a  collier  to  get  a 
passage  to  London,  and  that  this  man  engaged 
to  carry  us  to  London  in  his  own  ship,  and  the 
like,  as  is  related  above. 

He  told  us  he  was  very  sony  for  it,  and  be 
had  no  hand  in  it;  but  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
help  us,  and  let  us  know  very  plainly  what  our 
condition  was;  namely,  that  we  were  put  on 
board  his  ship  as  servants  to  be  delivered  at 
Maryland  to  such  a  man,  whom  he  named  to  us ; 
but  that,  however,  if  we  would  be  quiet  and 
orderly  in  tlie  ship,  he  would  use  us  well  in  the 
passage,  and  take  care  we  should  be  used  well 
when  we  came  there,  and  that  he  would  do  any- 
thing for  us  that  lay  in  his  power;  but  if  we 
were  unruly  and  refractory,  we  could  not  expect 
but  he  must  take  such  measures  as  to  oblige  us 
to  be  satisfied ;  and  that,  in  short,  we  must  be 
handcuffed,  carried  down  between  the  decks  and 
kept  as  prisoners,  for  it  was  his  business  to  take 
care  that  no  disturbance  must  be  in  the  ship. 

My  captain  raved  like  a  madman,  swore  at  the 
captain,  told  him  ho  would  not  fail  to  cut  his 
throat  either  on  board,  or  ashore,  whenever  he 
came  within  his  reach;  and  that  if  he  could  not 
do  it  now,  he  would  do  it  after  he  came  to  Eng- 
land again,  if  ever  he  durst  show  his  face  there 
again ;  for  he  mi^ht  depend  upon  it,  if  he  was 
carried  away  to  Virginia,  he  should  find  his  way 
to  England  again ;  that,  if  it  was  twenty  years 
after,  he  would  have  satisfaction  of  him.  *•  Well, 
young  man^'  says  the  captain,  smiling,  *'tis  very 
honestly  said,  and  then  1  must  take  care  of  you 
while  I  have  you  here,  and  afterwards  I  must 
take  care  of  myaelt'  *  Do  your  worst,'  says  Jack, 
boldly,  ^m  pay  you  home  for  it  one  time  or 
other.'  *  I  must  venture  that,  young  man,'  says 
he,  still  calmly,  'but  for  the  present  you  and  I 
must  talk  &  little ; '  so  he  bids  the  boatswain,  who 
stood  near  him,  secure  him,  which  he  did.  I 
spoke  to  him  to  be  easy  and  patient,  and  that  the 
captain  had  no  hand  in  our  misfortune. 

*Ko  hand  in  it  I  d ^n  him,'  said  h^  aloud,  'do 

you  think  he  is  not  confederate  in  this  viUany  ? 
Would  any  honest  man  receive  innocent  people 
on  board  his  ship  and  not  inquire  of  their  circum- 
stances, but  carry  thorn  away  and  not  speak  to 
them  ?  and  now  he  knows  how  barbarously  we 
are  treated,  why  does  he  not  set  us  on  shore 
a^in?  I  tell  you  he  is  a  villain,  and  none  but 
him ;  why  does  he  not  complete  his  viUany  and 
murder  us,  and  then  he  wm  be  free  from  our 
revenge?  But  nothing  else  shall  ever  deliver 
him  from  my  hands,  but  sending  us  to  the  d— 1, 
or  ^oing  thither  himself;  and  I  am  honester  in 
tellmg  him  so  fairly,  than  ho  has  been  to  me^  and 
am  in  no  passion  any  more  than  ho  is.' 

The  captain  was,  1  say,  a  little  shocked  at  his 
boldness,  for  he  talked  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  fire, 
and  yet  without  any  disorder  in  his  temper; 
indeed  I  was  surprised  at  it,  for  I  never  nad 
heard  him  talk  so  well,  and  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  my  life.  The  captain  was,  I  say,  a  utUe 
shocked  at  it;  howevei*.  he  talked  very  hand- 
somely to  him,  and  told  him,  ^Look  yo,  young 
man,  I  bear  with  yoa  the  more  because  I  am 
sensible  your  case  is  very  hard ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
allow  you  threatening  me  neither,  ana  you  oblige 
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me  by  that  to  be  severer  with  you  than  I  intended ; 
however,  I  will  do  nothing  to  yon,  bnt  what  your 
threatening  my  life  makes  necessary.*  The  boat- 
swain called  out  to  have  him  to  the  geera,  as  they 
called  it,  and  to  have  him  taste  the  cat-o*-nine- 
tails ;  all  which  were  terms  we  did  not  under- 
stand till  afterwards,  when  we  were  told  he 
should  have  been  whipped  and  pickled,  for  they 
said  it  was  not  to  be  suffered.  But  the  captain 
said,  'No,  no,  the  young  man  has  been  really 
injured,  and  has  reason  to  be  vei^  much  pro- 
voked; but  I  have  not  injured  him^*  says  he. 
And  then  he  protested  he  had  no  hand  in  it,  that 
he  was  put  on  board,  and  we  also,  by  the  owners' 
agent,  and  for  their  account ;  that  it  was  true, 
that  they  did  always  deal  in  servants,  and  carried 
a  great  many  every  voyage;  but  that  it  was  no 
profit  to  him  as  commander;  but  they  were 
always  put  on  board  by  the  owners,  and  that  it 
was  none  of  his  business  to  inquire  about  them ; 
and,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  it, 
but  was  very  much  troubled  at  so  base  a  thing, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  instrumental  to  carry 
us  away  against  our  wills,  if  the  wind  and  the 
weather  would  permit,  he  would  set  us  on  shore 
again,  though,  as  it  blowed  then,  the  wind  being 
at  souUi-west,  and  a  hard  gale,  and  that  tliey 
were  already  as  far  as  the  Orkneys,  it  was  im- 
possible. 

But  the  captain  was  the  same  man ;  he  told 
him,  that  let  the  wind  blow  how  it  would,  he 
ought  not  to  carry  us  away  against  our  consents; 
and  as  to  his  pretences  of  his  owners  and  the 
like,  it  was  saymg  of  nothing  to  him,  for  it  was 
he,  the  captain,  that  carried  us  away,  and  that 
whatever  rog^e  trepanned  us  on  board  (now  he 
knew  it),  he  ought  no  more  to  carry  us  away  than 
murder  us ;  and  that  he  demanded  to  be  set  on 
shore,  or  else  he,  the  captain,  was  a  thief  and  a 
murderer. 

The  captain  continued  mild  still ;  and  then  I 
put  in  with  an  argument,  that  had  like  to  have 
brought  us  all  bacE,  if  the  weather  had  not  really 
hindered  it ;  which,  when  I  came  to  understand 
sea  a^airs  better,  I  found  was  indeed  so,  and  that 
it  had  been  impossible.  I  told  the  captain  that  I 
was  sorry  that  my  brother  was  so  warm,  but  that 
our  usage  was  villanous,  which  he  could  not  deny. 
Then  I  took  up  the  air  of  what  my  habit  did  not 
agree  with ;  I  told  him,  that  we  were  not  people 
to  be  sold  for  slaves,  that  though  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  a  circumstance  that  obliged  us  to 
conceal  ourselves,  having  disguised  ourselves,  to 
get  out  of  the  army,  as  oeing  not  willing  to  go 
into  Flanders,  yet  that  we  were  men  of  substance, 
and  able  to  discharge  ourselves  from  the  service 
when  it  came  to  that ;  and,  to  convince  him  of  it, 
I  told  him  I  would  give  him  sufficient  security  to 
pay  £20  a  piece  for  my  brother  and  myself ;  and 
m  as  short  time  as  we  could  send  from  Uie  place 
he  should  put  into  London,  and  receive  a  return. 
And  to  show  that  I  was  able  to  do  it,  I  pulled 
out  my  bill  for  £94  from  the  gentleman  of  the 
Custom-house,  and  who,  to  my  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, he  knew  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  bill.  He 
was  astonished  at  this ;  and,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
*  By  what  witchcraft,*  says  he,  *  were  you  brought 
hither!* 

*As  to  that,*  says  I,  *we  have  told  you  the 
story,  and  we  add  nothing  to  it  \  bnt  we  insist 
upon  it  that  you  will  do  tms  justice  to  us  now.' 
*■  Well,*  says  he,  *  I  am  very  sorry  for  i1^  but  I 
cannot  answer  putting  back  the  ship ;  neither,  if 
I  could,*  sa^  he,  'is  it  practicable  to  be  done.' 

While  this  discourse  lasted,  the  two  Scotchmen 
and  the  other  Englishman  were  silent ;  but  as  I 
fleemed  to  acquiesce,  the  Scotchmen  began  to 


talk  to  the  same  purpose,  which  I  need  not  re- 
peat, and  had  not  mentioned,  but  for  a  merry 
passage  that  followed.  After  the  Scotchmen  had 
said  all  they  could,  and  the  captain  still  told  them 
they  must  submit, — *And  will  you  then  carry 
us  to  Virginia ?*  *  Yes,'  says  the  captain.  *  And 
will  we  be  sold,*  says  the  Scotchman,  'when  we 
come  there  ?  *  *■  Yes,'  says  the  capt&in.  *  Why 
then,  sir,*  says  the  Scotchman,  'the  devil  will 
have  you  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  bargain.'  *Say 

Jron  so  ? '  says  the  captain,  smiling,  *  well,  well, 
et  the  devil  and  I  alone  to  a^iree  about  that ;  do 
you  be  quiet,  and  behave  civilly  as  you  should 
do,  and  you  shall  be  used  as  kmdly,  both  here 
and  there  too.  as  I  can.'  The  poor  Scotchmen 
could  say  little  to  it,  nor  I,  nor  any  of  ns ;  for 
we  saw  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  leave  the 
devil  and  the  captain  to  agree  among  themselves, 
as  the  captain  had  said,  as  to  the  honesty  of  it. 

Thus,  m  short,  we  were  aU,  I  say,  obliged  to 
acquiesce,  but  my  captain,  who  was  so  much  the 
more  obstinato  when  he  found  that  I  had  a  fund 
to  make  such  an  offer  upon;  nor  could  all  my 
persuasions  prevail  witii  him.  7be  captain  of 
the  ship  and  he  had  many  pleasant  dialogues 
about  this  in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  in  which 
Jack  never  treated  him  with  any  language  but 
that  of  kidnapper  and  villain,  nor  talked  of  any- 
thing but  of  taking  his  revenge  of  him;  but' I 
omit  that  part,  though  very  diverting,  as  being 
no  part  of  my  own  story. 

In  shorty  the  wind  continued  to  blow  hard, 
though  very  fair,  till,  as  the  seamen  said,  we 
were  past  the  islands  on  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  that  we  began  to  steer  away  westerly  (which 
I  came  to  understand  since\  as  there  was  no 
land  any  way.  for  many  hxmored  leagues';  so  we 
had  no  remedy  but  patience,  and  to  be  easy  as 
we  could ;  only  my  surly  Captain  Jack  continued 
the  same  man  all  the  way. 

We  had  a  very  good  voyage,  no  storms  all  the 
way,  and  a  northerly  wind  almost  twenty  days 
together  ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  made  the  capea 
of  Virginia  in  two-and-thirty  davs,  from  the  day 
we  steered  west,  as  I  have  said,  which  was  in 
the  latitude  of  60  degrees  30  minutes,  being  to 
the  north  of  the  isle  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this 
they  said  was  a  very  quick  passage. 

Nothing  material  happened  to  me  during  the 
voyage;  and  indeed,  when  I  came  there,  1  was 
obliged  to  act  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  no- 
thing very  material  could  present  itself. 

When  we  came  ashore,  which  was  in  a  great 
river,  which  they  call  Potomac,  the  captain  asked 
us,  but  me  more  particularly,  whether  I  had  any- 
thing to  propose  to  him  now  ?  Jack  answered, 
*■  Yes,  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you,  cap- 
tain ;  that  is,  that  I  have  promised  vou  to  cut 
your  throat,  and  depend  upon  it  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word.*  *  WelL  wellj'  says  the  captain,  *  if 
I  can't  help  It^  you  snail  ;*  so  he  turned  away  to 
me.  I  understood  him  very  well  what  he  meant ; 
but  I  was  now  out  of  the  reach  of  any  relief; 
and  as  for  my  note,  it  was  now  but  a  bit  of  paper 
of  no  value,  for  nobody  could  receive  it  but  my- 
self. I  saw  no  remedy,  and  so  talked  coldly  to 
him  of  it,  as  of  a  thing  I  was  indifferent  alx)at ; 
and  indeed  I  was  grown  indifferent^  for  I  con- 
sidered all  the  way  on  the  voyage,  that  as  1  was 
bred  a  vagabond,  had  been  a  pidqpocket  and  a 
soldier,  and  was  run  from  my  colours,  and  that 
I  had  no  settled  abode  in  the  world,  nor  any 
employ  to  get  anything  by,  except  that  wicked 
one  I  was  bred  to,  which  had  the  gallows  at  the 
heels  of  it,  I  did  not  see  but  that  this  service 
might  be  as  well  to  me  as  other  business.  And 
this  I  was  particularly  satisfied  with,  when  they 
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told  me.  that  after  I  had  served  out  the  live  years' 
(lerTitndet,  I  should  have  the  courtesy  of  the 
country  (as  they  called  it)  Ht&i  is,  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  to  cultivate  and  plant  for  myself. 
So  that  now  I  -was  like  to  be  brought  up  to 
something  1^  which  I  might  live,  wiSiout  that 
wretched  thing  called  stealing,  which  my  very 
soul  abhorred,  and  which  I  had  given  over,  as  I 
have  said,  ever  since  that  wicked  time  that  I 
robbed  the  jpoor  widow  of  Kentish-town. 

In  this  mmd  I  was  when  I  arrived  at  Virginia ; 
and  so,  when  the  captain  inquired  of  mo  wnat  I 
intended  to  do,  and  whether  I  had  anything  to 
propose  (that  is  to  say,  he  meant  whether  I 
would  give  him  mv  bill,  which  he  wantod  to  be 
fingering  very  much);  I  answered  ooldly.  My  bill 
would  be  of  no  use  t(>  mo  now,  for  nobody  would 
advance  anything  upon  it ;  only  this  I  would  say 
to  him,  that  if  he  would  carry  ine  and  Captain 
Jack  b&ck  to  England,  and  to  London  again,  I 
would  piay  him  the  J&20  off  my  bill  for  each  of 
us.  This  he  had  no  mind  to.  *  For,  as  to  your 
brother,'  says  he,  'I  would  not  tako  him  into 
my  ship  for  twice  £20.  He  is  such  a  hardened, 
desperate  viliaiii,'  says  he,  *I  should  be  obliged 
to  carry  him  in  irons,  as  I  brought  him  hither.' 

Thus  we  parted  with  our  captain,  or  kidnapper, 
call  him  as  you  will  We  were  then  delivered 
to  the  merchants,  to  whom  we  were  consigned, 
who  again  disposed  of  us  as  they  thought  fit; 
and  in  a  few  days  we  were  separated. 

As  for  my  Captain  Jack,  to  make  short  of  the 
story,  that  desperate  rogue  had  the  good  luck  to 
have  a  very  easy  good  master,  whose  business 
and  jgood  humour  he  abused  very  much ;  and,  in 
particular,  took  an  opportunity  to  run  away  with 
a  boat^  which  his  master  entrusted  him  and  an- 
other with,  to  carry  some  provisions  down  the 
river  to  another  plantation  which  he  had  these. 
This  boat  and  provisions  they  ran  away  with, 
and  sailed  north  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  as  they 
caU  it^  and  into  a  river  called  Susquehanna,  and 
theiT,  quitting  the  boat,  they  wandered  through 
the  woods,  till  they  came  to  Pennsylvania,  fi'om 
whence  they  made  shift  to  get  passage  to  New- 
England,  and  from  thence  home ;  where,  falling 
in  among  his  old  companions,  and  to  the  old 
trade,  he  was  at  length  taken  and  hanged,  about 
a  month  before  I  came  to  London,  which  was 
near  twenty  years  afterward.' 

My  part  was  harder  at  the  banning,  though 
better  at  the  latter  end.  I  was  disposed  of,  (t&t 
is  to  say^  sold  to  a  rich  planter,  whose  name 
was  Smitn,  and  with  me  the  other  Englishman, 
who  was  my  fellow-deserter,  that  Jack  brought 
to  me  when  we  went  off  from  Dunbar. 

We  were  now  fellow-servants,  and  it  was  our 
lot  to  be  carried  up  a  small  river  or  creek,  which 
falls  into  Potomac  river,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  great  river.  Here  we  were  brought  to  the 
plantittion,  and  put  in  among  about  fifty  servants, 
as  weU  negroes  as  others;  and  being  delivered 
to  the  head  man,  or  director,  or  manager  of  the 
plantation,  he  took  care  to  let  us  know  that  we 
must  expect  to  work,  and  very  hard  too ;  for  it 
was  for  that  purpose  his  master  bought  servants, 
and  for  no  other.  I  told  him,  very  submissively, 
that  since  it  was  our  misfortune  to  come  into 
such  a  miserable  condition  as  we  were  in,  we 
expected  no  other ;  only  we  desired  we  might  be 
showed  our  business,  and  be  allowed  to  learn  it 
gradually,  since  he  might  be  sure  we  had  not 
been  used  to  labour;  and,  I  added,  that  when 
he  knew  particularly  b^  what  methods  we  were 
brought  and  betrayed  into  such  a  condition,  he 
would  perhaps  see  cause  at  least  to  show  us  that 
favour,  if  not  more.    This  I  spoke  with  such  a 


moving  tone,  as  gave  him  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  our  story,  which  I  gave 
him  at  lai-ge,  a  little  more  to  •our  advantage  too 
than  ordinary. 

This  story,  as  I  hoped  it  would,  did  move  him 
to  a  sort  of  tenderness ;  but  yet  he  told  us  that 
his  master's  business  must  be  done,  and  that  he 
expected  we  must  work  as  above ;  that  he  could 
not  dispense  with  that  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. Accordingly,  to  work  we  went;  and  in- 
deed we  had  three  hard  things  attending  us? 
namely,  we  worked  hard,  lodged  hard,  and  fared 
hard.  The  first  I  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to^ 
the  last  I  could  shift  well  enough  with. 

During  this  scene  of  life,  I  had  time  to  reflect 
on  my  past  hours,  and  upon  what  I  had  done  in 
the  world ;  and  though  I  had  no  great  capacity 
of  making  a  dear  judgment,  and  very  little  re- 
flections from  conscienoe,  yet  it  made  some  im- 
pressions upon  me ;  and  particularly,  that  I  was 
brought  into  this  miserable  condition  of  a  slave 
by  some  strange  directing  power,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  wickedness  of  my  younger  years ; 
and  this  thought  was  increased  upon  the  follow- 
ing occasion :  the  master,  whose  service  I  was  now 
engaged  in,  was  a  man  of  substance  and  figure 
in  the  country,  and  had  abundance  of  servants, 
as  well  negroes  as  English ;  in  all,  I  think,  he 
had  near  two  hundred ;  and  among  so  many,  as 
some  grew  every  year  infirm  and  unable  to  work, 
others  went  off  upon  their  time  being  expired, 
and  others  died;  and  by  these  and  other  acci- 
dents the  number  would  diminish,  if  they  were 
not  often  recruited  and  filled,  and  this  obliged 
him  to  buy  more  every  year. 

It  happened  while  1  was  here,  that  a  ship 
arrived  from  London  with  several  servants,  and 
among  the  rest  was  seventeen  transported  felons, 
some  burnt  in  the  hand,  others  not;  eight  of 
whom  my  master  bought  for  the  time  specified 
in  the  wanimt  for  their  transportation  respec- 
tively, some  for  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  term  of 
years. 

Our  master  was  a  great  man  in  the  country, 
and  a  justice  of  peace,  though  he  seldom  came 
down  to  the  plantation  where  I  was ;  yet,  as  the 
new  servants  were  brought  on  shore,  and  de- 
livered at  our  plantation,  his  worship  came  thither, 
in  a  kind  of  state,  to  see  and  receive  them.  When 
they  were  brought  before  him,  I  was  called,  among 
other  servants,  as  a  kind  of  guard,  to  take  them 
into  custody  alter  he  had  seen  them,  and  carry 
them  to  the  work/  They  were  brought  by  a 
guard  of  seamen  from  the  ship,  and  the  second 
mate  of  the  ship  came  with  them,  and  delivered 
them  to  our  master,  with  the  warrant  for  their 
transportation,  as  above. 

When  his  worship  had  read  over  the  warmnts, 
he  called  them  over  by  their  names,  one  by  one ; 
and  having  let  them  know,  by  his  reading  the 
warrants  over  again  to  each  man  respectively, 
that  he  knew  for  what  offences  they  were  trans- 
ported, he  talked  to  every  one  separately  very 
gravely ;  let  them  know  how  much  favour  they 
had  received  in  being  saved"  from  the  gallows, 
which  the  law  had  appointed  for  their  crimes; 
that  they  were  not  sentenced  to  be  transported, 
but  to  be  hanged;  and  that  transpoi-tation  was 
granted  them  upon  their  own  request  and  humble 
petition. 

Then  he  laid  before  them,  that  they  ought  to 
look  upon  the  life  they  were  just  going  to  enter 
upon  as  just  beginning  the  world  again ;  that  if 
they  thought  fit  to  be  diligent  and  sober,  they 
would  (after  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  seiye 
was  expired)  be  encouraged  by  the  constitation 
of  the  coimtry  to  settle  and  plant  for  themselves; 
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•ad  that  e-ven  he  himself  would  be  so  kmd  to 
tbenif  that  if  he  lived  to  see  say  of  them  serre 
their  time  fsitfafnllj  ovt,  it  ires  his  enstom  to 
assist  his  senrants  in  ox^er  to  their  sattliii^  in 
tiiat  ceuiry,  aooording  as  tiieir  behavienr  might 
merit  from  him ;  snd  ihey  tranld  see  and  know 
sevenl  planters  roimd  about  thorn  who  now  were 
in  way  good  oivsomstsnces,  and  who  formerly 
were  oidy  his  servants,  in  the  same  condition 
with  them,  and  osme  from  the  same  place  (thai 
is  to  mtf\  Sewgate ;  and  some  of  them  had  the 
of  Uin 


their  hands,  but  were  now  very 
honest  men,  and  lived  in  vary  good  repnte. 

Among  the  rest  of  his  new  servante,  he  eame 
to  a  young  fellow  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen 
yesn  of  age,  and  his  wsnant  mentaons  ifaat  he 
WIS,  though  a  young  man,  yet  an  old  offender ; 
that  he  had  been  several  times  condemned,  but 
had  been  lespited  or  pardoned,  but  stiU  he  con- 
tinued an  inoorrigible  pidqwcket ;  that  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  now  transported  was  for  pick- 
ing a  merchant's  pocket-book,  or  lotter-case,  out 
of  his  pocket,  in  which  vras  bills  of  exchange  for 
a  very  great  sum  of  money ;  that  he  had  aller- 
wmrds  received  the  money  upon  some  of  the  bills, 
but  that  going  to  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard*«treet 
with  another  bill,  and  having  demanded  the 
money,  he  was  stopped,  notice  having  been  given 
of  the  loss  of  them ;  that  he  was  condemned  to 
die  for  the  felony,  and  being  so  well  known  for 
an  old  oftmder,  had  oerUinly  died,  but  the  mer- 
chant, upon  his  earnest  application,  had  obtained 
that  he  should  be  transported,  on  condition  that 
he  TBStored  all  the  rest  of  his  bills,  which  he  had 
done  accordingly. 

Our  master  talked  a  long  time  to  this  young 
fellow ;  mentioned,  with  seme  surprise,  that  he 
so  voimg  ehould  have  followed  such  a  wioked 
traoe'  so  long  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  an  old 
offender  at  so  young  an  age ;  and  that  he  diould 
be  staled  incorrigible,  which  is  to  signify,  that 
notwithstanding  his  being  whipt  two  or  three 
times,  and  several  times  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, and  once  burnt  in  the  hand,  yet  nothing 
would  do  him  aav  good,  but  that  he  was  stUl  the 
same.  13L&  talked  mighty  religiously  to  this  boy, 
and  told  him,  God  ha^  not  only  spared  him  from 
the  gallows,  but  had  now  mercifully  delivered 
him  from  the  opportunity  of  committing  the  same 
sin  again,  and  put  it  into  his  power  to  live  an 
honest  life,  which  perhaps  he  knew  not  how  to 
do  before ;  and  though  some  part  of  his  life  now 
might  be  laborious,  yet  he  ought  to  look  on  it  to 
be  no  more  than  being  put  out  apprentice  to  an 
honest  trade,  in  whic£^  when  he  came  out  of  his 
timcu  he  might  be  able  to  set  up  for  himself,  and 
live  nonestly. 

Then  he  told  him,  that  while  he  was  a  servant 
he  would  have  no  opportunity  to  be  dishonest,  so 
when  he  came  to  be  for  hixnself  he  would  have 
no  temptation  to  it ;  and  so,  after  a'  great  many 
other  land  things  said  to  him  and  the  rest,  they 
were  dismissed. 

I  was  exceedingly  moved  at  this  discourse  of 
our  master's,  as  anybody  would  judge  I  must  be, 
when  it  was  directed  to  such  a  young  rogue,  bom 
a  thief,  and  bred  up  a  pickpocket,  like  myself; 
for  I  thought  all  my  master  said  was  spoken  to 
me,  and  sometimes  it  came  into  my  head  that 
sure  my  master  was  some  extraordinary  man, 
and  he  knew  all  things  that  ever  I  had  done  iu 
mylife. 

But  I  was  surprised  to  the  last  degree,  when 
my  master,  dismissing  all  the  rest  of  us  servants, 
ixnnted  at  me,  and  speaking  to  his  head  clerk, 
*Here.*  says  he,  'biing  that  young  fellow  hither 
tome.* 


I  had  been  near  a  year  Sn  the  waA^  and  J  had 
pUed  it  ao  weU,  that  tiie  dark,  or  head  man,  either 
liatteied  me,  or  did  really  beiieve  that  I  behaved 
Tsry  weH;  tmt  I  was  tenifaly  incited  to  hoar 
mysslf  called  outtalond,  just  as  they  used  to  call 
for  such  as  had  done  boxoa  misdemeasoor,  sjmI 
wero  to  be  lashed  or  otherwise  corrected. 

I  came  in  like  a  malefactor  indeed,  aadtfaonglit 
I  looked  Hke  one  just  taken  in  the  fact,  and  eamod 
before  the  justice;  and  indeed,  whoa  I  catae  in. 
for  I  was  carried  into  aa  ianer-xoeoi,  or 
in  the  house  to  him;  hisdasoowsetolbe  raot 
in  a  large  haJll,  where  he  sat  in  a  seat  like  a  lord 
judge  upon  tlie  benoh,  or  a  petty  kiog  upon  hia 
throne. 

When  I  oame  ia,  I  say,  he  ordored  his  man  to 
withdraw,  and  I  Htaading  half  naked  and  bsuna- 
faeaded,  with  oiy  haugh  or  hoe  in  my  bead  (the 
posture  and  iigure  I  was  in  si  my  work),  near 
the  door,  he  bade  me  lay  down  my  hoe,  and  eome 
nearer.  Then  he  began  to  look  a  little  less  stera 
and  terrible  than  I  fancied  him  to  look  before,  or, 
poriiaps,  both  his  couatenanoe  then  and  iieforb 
might  be,  to  my  imagination,  differing  from  what 
they  really  were;  for  we  do  not  always  judge 
those  thix^  by  the  real  tsmpor  of  the  persoo, 
but  by  the  measure  of  our  apprehensioDB. 

*  Hark  ye,  young  man,  how  old  are  you?*  saja 
my  master ;  and  so  our  dialogue  began. 

Jack.  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  ^ot know. 

Mast,  What  is  vour  name? 

Jatik,  They  call  me  Colonel  here,  but  my 
is  Jack,  an*t  please  your  worship. 

MagL  But,  prithee,  what  is  thy  name? 

Joel*.  Jack. 

Mast,  What,  is  thy  Qhristian  name^ 
Colonel,  and  thy  surname  Jack  ? 

Jack.  Truly,  sir,  to  tell  your  honour  tin  tralh, 
Lknow  littie  or  nothing  of  myself,  nor  what  my 
true  name  is ;  but  thus  I  have  been  called  ever 
since  I  remember ;  whidb  is  my  Christian  name, 
or  whioh  my  surname,  or  whether  I  was  evor 
christened  or  not,  I  cannot  telL 

Most  Well,  however,  that*s  honesfly  au^weied. 
Pray  how  oame  you  hither,  and  on  wmt  accaont 
are  you  made  a  servant  hero  ? 

Jack,  I  wish  your  honour  oould  have  patience 
with  me  to  hear  the  whole  story ;  it  is  the  hardest 
and  most  unjust  thing  that  ever  came  before  yon. 

MasL  Bay  you  so  ?  Tell  it  me  at  large  then. 
ril  hear  it,  I  promise  that,  if  it  be  an  hour  long. 

This  encouraged  me,  and  I  began  at  being  a 
soldier,  snd  being  persuaded  to  desert  at  Dimbar, 
and  gave  him  all  the  particulan,  tJR  they  are  re- 
lated above,  to  the  time  of  my  coming  on  shore, 
and  the  captain  talking  to  me  about  my  bill  after 
I  arrived  here.  He  held  up  his  hands  several 
times  as  I  went  on,  expressing  his  ahhorxenoe  of 
the  usaffe  I  had  met  with  at  Newosstie,  laad  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  master  of  the  ship ;  '  for,' 
said  he,  *•  that  captain,  for  all  his  smoou  words. 
must  be  a  rogue.  60  I  told  him  his  name,  aad 
the  name  of  the  ship,  and  he  took  it  down  in  his 
book,  and  then  we  went  on. 

Mast.  But  pray  answer  me,  hooaBlly  too,  to 
another  question,  what  was  it  made  you  so  much    > 
concemed  at  my  talking  to  the  boy  there,  the   ' 
pickpocket  ? 

Jack.  An^t  please  your  honour,  it  moved  me  to 
hear  you  talk  so  kindly  to  a  poor  shive. 

Mast.  And  was  that  all  ?  speak  truly  now. 

Jojok,  No,  indeed,  but  a  secret  wish  oame  into 
my  thoughts,  that  you  that  were  so  good  to  sndi 
a  creature  as  that,  could  but  one  way  or  other 
know  my  case,  and  that  if  you  did,  you  would 
certainly  pity  me,  and  do  something  forme. 

Mast.  Well,  but  was  there  nothing  in  his 
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Ihftt  hit  your  own,  that  made  70a  so  affected  with 
it?  Hot  I  saw  teais  come  from  your  eyes,  and  it 
was  that  made  meoall  to  speak  to  you. 

Jmdi.  Indeed,  sir,  I  hav«  been  a  widDsd  idle 
boy,  and  was  lest  desolate  in  the  world;  bat  that 
boy  is  a  thief,  and  condemned  to  be  han^d ;  I 
nerer  was  before  a  court  of  justice  in  my  hfe. 

MfuL  Well,  I  won't  examine  yon  too  far ;  if 
yon  were  never  bef(»e  a  conrt  of  justice,  and  are 
not  a  criminal  transported,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  in^uivB  of  yon.  You  have  been  ill-used,  that's 
osrtain,  uid  was  it  that  that  affected  you  ? 

Joeib.  Yes,  indeed,  please  jour  honour :  (we  all 
•called  him  his  honour,  or  his  wori^p.) 

Mati,  Well,  now  I  do  know  vour  case,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  Yon  speak  of  a  bill  of  £94,  of  wluch 
jott  would  have  given  the  captain  £40  for  your 
liberty ;  have  you  thai  bill  in  your  keeping  still  ? 

Jat^k,  Yea  sax,  here  it  is.  (I  pulled  it  out  of  the 
waistband  of  my  drawers,  where  I  always  found 
means  to  pveserve  it,  wrapped  up  in  a  faece  of 
(laper,  and  pinned  to  the  waistband,  and  jrat 
almost  worn  out  too  with  often  pinning  and  re- 
moving; so  I  gave  it  to  him  to  read,  and  he  read 
it). 

MaA.  And  is  this  gentleman  in  being  that  gave 
you  the  bill  ? 

Jack,  Yes,  sir,  he  was  alive  and  in  good  health 
when  I  came  from  London,  which  yon  may  see 
by  the  date  of  the  bill,  for  I  came  away  the  next 
day. 

JfofC  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship  was  willing  to  get  this  bill  of  you  when  you 
came  on  shore  here. 

Jnttk.  I  would  have  given  it  into  his  posses- 
sion, if  he  would  have  carried  me  and  my  brother 
back  again  to  England,  and  have  taken  what  he 
asked  for  us  out  ^  it 

Mfut,  Ay,  but  he  knew  better  than  that  too ; 
he  knew,  if  he  had  any  friends  there,  they  would 
call  him  to  an  account  for  what  he  had  done ;  but 
I  wonder  he  did  not  take  it  from  you  while  you 
were  at  sea,  either  by  fraud  or  by  force. 

J  oak.  Hie  did  not  attempt  that  indeed. 

Mfufi.  Well,  young  man,  I  have  a  mind  to  try 
If  I  can  do  yon  any  service  in  this  case.  On  my 
word,  if  the  moncT  can  be  paid,  and  yon  can  get 
it  safe  over,  I  might  put  you  in  a  way  how  to  be 
A  better  man  than  your  master,  if  you  will  be 
honest  and  diligeni 

Ja/ck^  As  I  behave  myself  in  your  service,  sir, 
you  will,  I  hope,  judge  of  the  rest 

MiuL  But  perhaps  you  hanker  after  returning 
to  Euffland. 

Ja/oL  No,  indeed,  sir,  if  I  can  but  get  my  bread 
honestly  here,  I  have  no  mind  to  go  to  Eng- 
land ;  (or  I  know  not  howtoget  my  bread  there; 
if  I  had,  I  had  not  listed  for  a  soldier. 

MiuiU  Well,  but  I  must  ask  you  some  questions 
about  that  part  hereafter ;  for  *tis  indeed  some- 
thing strange  that  you  should  list  for  a  soldier, 
when  you  had  J£94  in  your  pocket 

Jack,  I  shall  give  your  worship  as  particular 
account  of  that  as  I  luive  of  the  other  put  of  my 
life,  if  youplease,  but  'tis  very  long. 

Miutn  WeU,  we  will  have  that  another  time ; 
but  to  the  case  in  hand,  are  you  willing  I  should 
send  to  anybody  at  London  to  talk  with  that 
gentkmian  that  gave  you  the  bill;  not  to  take  the 
money  of  him,  but  to  ask  him  only  whether  he 
has  so  muc^  money  of  yours  in  his  hands;  and 
whether  he  will  -wsi  with  it  when  you  shall  give 
•order,  and  send  the  bill,  or  a  duplicate  of  it ;  that 
is,  says  he,  the  copy  ?  and  it  was  well  he  did  say 
so,  for  I  did  not  understand  the  word  duplicate 
atalL 

Jock,  Yes,  sir,  I  will  give  you  the  biU  itself,  if 


you  please;  I  can  trust  it  with  you,  though  I  could 
not  with  him. 

MiiA,  No,  no,  young  man,  I  won't  take  it  from 
you. 

Jiick  I  wish  your  worship  would  please  to  keep 
it  for  me,  for  if  I  should  lose  it^  then  I  am  quite 
undone. 

Miut,  I  will  keep  it  for  you.  Jack,  if  yon  will ; 
but  thm  you  shall  nave  a  note  under  my  hand, 
signifying  that  I  have  it,  and  will  return  it  you 
upon  demand,  which  will  be  as  safe  to  yon  as  the 
bill ;  I  won't  take  it  else. 

So  I  gave  my  master  the  bill,  and  ho  gave  me 
his  note  for  it:  and  he  was  a  faithful  stewaid  for 
me,  as  you  will  hear  in  its  place.  After  this  con- 
ference I  was  dismissed  and  went  to  my  work; 
but  about  two  hours  after,  the  steward,  or  the 
overseer  of  the  plantation,  come  riding  by,  and 
coming  up  to  me  as  I  was  at  work,  pulled  a  bottle 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  calling  me  to  him,  gave 
me  a  dram  of  rum ;  when,  in  good  manuers,  I 
hod  taken  but  a  little  sup,  he  held  it  out  to  me 
again,  and  bode  me  take  another,  and  spoke 
wondrous  civilly  to  me,  quite  otherwise  than  ho 
used  to  do. 

This'enoouroged  me,  and  heartened  me  veiy 
much ;  but  yet  1  had  no  particular  view  of  any- 
thing, or  which  way  X  should  have  any  relief. 

A  day  or  two  after,  when  we  were  all  going  out 
to  our  work  in  the  morning,  the  ov«nseer  called 
me  to  him  again,  and  gave  me  a  dram,  and  a  good 
piece  of  bread,  and  bade  me  come  off  from  my 
work  about  one  o'clock,  and  come  to  him  to  the 
house,  for  he  must  speak  with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  I  came,  to  be  snre^  in  the 
ordinary  habit  of  a  poor  half-naked  slave.  *  Oome 
hither,  young  man,'  says  he,  *  an'd  give  me  your 
hoe.'  When  I  gave  it  to  lum,  *Well,'  says  he, 
*you  are  to  work  no  more  in  this  plantation.* 

I  looked  Surprised,  and  as  if  I  was  frighted. 

*  What  have  I  don&  sir,'  said  I,  *  and  whither  am 
I  to  be  sent  away  ? 

*  Nay,  nay,'  says  he,  and  looked  very  pleasantly ; 

*  do  not  be  frighted,  'tis  for  your  good,  'tis  not  to 
hurt  you.  I  am  ordered  to  make  an  overseer  of 
you,  and  you  shall  be  a  slave  no  longer.' 

*  Alas  r  says  I  to  him, 'Ian  overseer!  lam 
in  no  condition  for  it,  I  have  no  clothes  to  put 
on,  no  linen,  nothing  to  help  myself.' 

*  Well,  well,'  says  he,  *  you  may  be  better  used 
than  you  are  aware  of;  come  hither  with  me.' 
60  he  led  me  into  a  vast  great  warehouse,  or 
rather  set  of  warehouses,  one  within  another,  and 
calling  the  warehousekeeper,  'Here,'  says  he, 
'you  must  clothe  this  man,  and  give  him  every- 
thing necessary,  upon  the  foot  of  number  five, 
and  give  the  Ull  to  me ;  our  master  has  ordered 
me  to  allow  it  in  the  account  of  the  west  planta- 
tion.' This  was,  it  seems,  the  plantation  where  I 
was  to  go. 

Acooidingly,  the  warehousekeeper  corried  me 
into  an  inner  warehouse,  where  were  several  suits 
of  clothes  of  the  sort  his  orders  mentioned  ;  which 
were  plain,  but  good  sorts  of  clothes,  ready  made, 
being  of  a  good  broadcloth,  about  lis.  a-yard  in 
Exigland,  and  with  this  he  gave  me  three  good 
shirts,  two  pair  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  gloves,  a 
hat  six  neckcloths,  and,  in  short,  everything  I 
could  want;  and  when  he  had  looked  everythmg 
out,  and  fitted  them,  he  lets  me  into  a  little  room 
by  itself.  'Here,'  says  he,  'go  in  there  a  slayeu 
and  come  out  a  gentleman ;'  and  with  that  carried 
everything  into  the  room,  and,  shutting  the  door, 
bid  me  put  them  on,  which  I  did  most  willingly ; 
and  now  you  may  believe,  that  I  began  to  hope  for 
something  better  than  ordinary. 

In  a  little  while  after  this  came  the  overseer, 
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and  gave  me  joy  of  mj  new  clothes,  and  told  me 
I  must  go  with  him ;  so  I  was  carried  to  another 
plantation,  larger  than  that  where  I  worked  be- 
xora  and  where  there  were  two  oyerseers,  or 
clerka^  one  within  doors,  and  one  without.  This 
last  was  remoYed  to  another  plantation,  and  I  was 
placed  there  in  his  room,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
clerk  without  doors,  and  my  business  was  to  look 
after  the  servants  and  negroes,  and  take  care  that 
they  did  their  business,  provide  their  food,  and, 
in  short,  both  govern  ana  direct  them. 

I  was  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  in  my 
thoughts  at  this  advancement,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  express  the  joy  of  my  mind  upon 
this  occasion.  But  there  came  a  difficulty  upon 
me,  that  shocked  me  so  violently,  and  went  so 
against  my  very  nature,  that  I  really  had  almost 
forfeited  my  place  about  it,  and,  in  all  appear- 
ance, the  favour  of  our  master,  who  had  been  so 
generous  to  me ;  and  this  was,  that  when  I  entered 
upon  my  office,  I  had  a  horse  ^ven  me  and  a  long 
horsewhip,  like  what  we  call  m  England  a  hunt- 
ing-whip. The  horse  was  to  ride  up  and  down 
all  over  the  plantation,  to  see  the  servants  and 
negroes  did  their  work,  and,  the  plantation  being 
so  large,  it  could  not  be  done  on  loot,  at  least  so 
often  and  so  effectually  as  was  required ;  and  the 
horsewhip  was  given  me  to  correct  and  lash  the 
slaves  and  servants  when  they  proved  negligent 
or  quarrelsome,  or,  in  short,  were  guilty  of  any 
offence.  This  part  turned  the  very  blood  within 
my  veins,  and  I  could  not  think  of  it  with  any 
temper,  that  I,  who  was  but  yesterday  a  servant 
or  slave  like  them,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
same  lash,  should  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  cruel 
work  which  was  my  terror  but  the  day  before. 
This,  I  say,  I  could  not  do ;  insomuch  that  the 
negroes  perceived  it,  and  I  had  soon  so  much  con- 
tempt upon  my  authority,  that  we  were  all  in  dis- 
order. 

The  ingratitude  of  their  return  for  the  com- 
passion  I  showed  them  provoked  me,  I  confess, 
and  a  little  hardened  my  heart;  and  I  began 
with  the  negroes,  two  of  whom  I  was  obliged  to 
correct ;  and  I  thought  I  did  it  most  cruelly ;  but 
after  I  had  lashed  them  till  eveiy  blow  I  struck 
them  hurt  myself,  and  I  was  ready  to  faint  at  the 
work,  the  rogues  laughed  at  me,  and  one  of  Uiem 
hod  the  impudence  to  say,  behind  my  back,  that, 
if  he  had  the  whipping  of  me,  he  would  show  me 
better  how  to  whip  a  negro. 

Well,  however,  I  had  no  power  to  do  it  in  such 
a  barbarous  manner  as  I  found  it  was  necessary 
to  have  it  done;  and  the  defect  began  to  be  a 
detriment  to  our  master*s  business,  and  now  I 
began  indeed  to  see  that  the  cruelty  so  much 
talked  of,  used  in  Vii^ginia  and  Barutdoes,  and 
other  colonies,  in  whipping  the  negro  slaves,  was 
not  so  much  owing  to  the  tyranny,  and  passion, 
and  crueltv  of  the  English  as  had  been  reported, 
the  English  not  being  accounted  to  be  of  a  cruel 
disposition,  and  i-eally  are  not  so ;  but  that  it  is 
owmg  to  the  brutality  and  obstinate  temper  of 
the  negroes,  who  cannot  be  managed  by  Kind- 
ness and  com'tesy,  but  must  be  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  beaten  with  scorpions,  as  ths  Scripture 
calls  it)  and  must  be  used  as  they  do  use  them,  or 
thev  would  rise  and  murder  aJl  their  masters, 
which,  their  numbers  considered,  would  not  be 
hard  for  them  to  do,  if  they  had  arms  and  ammu- 
nition suitable  to  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  their 
nature. 

But  I  began  to  see  at  the  same  time  that  this 
brutal  temper  of  the  negroes  was  not  rightly 
managed ;  that  they  did  not  take  the  best  course 
with  them  to  make  them  sensible,  either  of  mercy 
or  punishment;  and  it  was  evident  to  me  that 


even  the  worst  of  those  tempers  might  be  brought 
to  a  compliance,  without  the  lash,  or  at  least  wUh- 
out  so  much  of  it  as  they  generally  inflicted. 

Our  master  was  really  a  man  of  humanity  him- 
self,  and  was  sometimes  so  full  of  tenderness  that 
he  would  forbid  the  severities  of  his  overseers  and 
stewards;  but  he  saw  the  neoessitjol  it,  and  was 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  his 
upper  servants ;  yet  he  would  often  \AA  tham  be 
merciful,  and  bid  them  consider  the  differenoe  of 
the  constitution  of  the  bodies  of  the  negroes ;  scnne 
being  less  able  to  bear  the  tortures  of  their  mmish- 
ment  than  others,  and  some  of  them  less  obstinato 
too  than  others. 

However,  somebody  was  so  officious  as  to  in- 
form him  against  me  upon  this  occasion ;  and  let 
him  know  that  I  neglected  his  affairs,  and  that 
the  serv  ants  were  under  no  gpovemment;  by  which 
means  his  plantation  was  not  duly  managed,  and 
that  all  thmgs  were  in  disorder. 

This  was  a  heavy  charge  for  a  young  ovar^ 
seer,  and  his  honour  came  like  a  judge,  with  all 
his  attendants,  to  look  into  things  and  hear  the 
cause.  However,  he  was  so  just  to  me,  as  that, 
before  he  censured  me,  he  resolved  to  hear  me 
fully,  and  that  not  only  publicly,  but  in  private 
too ;  and  the  last  part  of  this  was  my  particular 
good  fortune,  for,  as  he  had  formerly  allowad  me 
to  spoiJc  to  him  with  freedom,  so  I  had  the  like 
freedom  now,  and  had  full  liberty  to  explain  and 
defend  myself. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  complaint  against  me, 
till  I  had  it  from  his  own  mouth,  nor  anything 
of  his  coining,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  very  plantar- 
tion,  viewing  his  work,  and  viewing  the  several 
pieces  of  ground  that  were  ordered  to  be  new 
planted;  and  after  he  had  rode  all  round,  and 
seen  thhigs  in  the  condition  which  thev  were  to 
be  seen  in,  how  evervthing  was  in  its  aue  order, 
and  the  servants  and  negroes  were  all  at  work, 
and  everything  appearing  to  his  mind,  he  went 
into  the  house. 

As  I  saw  him  come  up  the  walks,  I  ran  towards 
him,  and  made  my  homage,  and  gave  him  my 
humble  thanks  for  the  goodness  he  had  showed 
me  in  taking  me  from  the  miseraUe  condition  I 
was  in  before,  and  employing  and  entmsting  me 
in  his  business ;  and  he  looked  pleasant  enough, 
though  he  did  not  say  much  at  ftrst,  and  I  at- 
tended him  through  the  whole  plantation,  gave 
him  an  account  of  ever^hing  as  he  went  along, 
answered  all  his  objections  and  inquiries  every- 
where in  such  a  manner  as  it  seems  he  did  not 
expect;  and,  as  he  acknowledged  afterwardSi 
everything  was  very  much  to  his  satisfaction. 

There  was  an  overseer,  as  I  observed,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  plantation,  who  was,  though  not 
over  me,  yet  in  a  work  superior  to  mine ;  for  his 
business  was  to  see  the  tobacco  packed  np^  and 
deliver  it  either  on  board  the  sloops,  or  otherwise, 
as  our  master  ordered,  and  to  receive  English 
goods  from  the  grand  warehouse,  which  was  at 
the  other  plantation,  because  that  was  nuarest 
the  water  side ;  and,  in  shorty  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts. 

This  overseer,  an  honest  and  upright  man, 
made  no  complaint  to  him  of  his  business  being 
neglected,  as  above,  or  of  anything  like  it,  though 
he  inquired  of  him  about  it,  and  that  very  strictly 
too. 

I  should  have  said,  that  as  he  rid  over  the 
plantation,  he  came  in  his  round  to  the  place 
where  the  servants  were  usually  corrected,  when 
they  had  done  any  faulty  and  there  stood  two 
negroes,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  as  it 
were  under  sentonce;  and  when  he  came  near 
them,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  made  pitiful 
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sl|pi8  to  him  for  mercy.  ^Alas,  alas!'  says  he, 
turning  to  me,  ^why  did  you  bring  me  this  way? 
£  do  not  love  such  sights ;  what  must  I  do  now  ? 
I  must  pardon  them;  prithee,  what  have  they 
done  ? '  I  told  him  the  particular  offences  whicn 
they  were  brought  to  tlio  place  for ;  one  had  stole 
a  bottle  of  rum,  and  had  made  himself  drunk  with 
it,  and,  when  he  was  drunk,  had  done  a  great 
many  mad  thin^  and  had  attempted  to  Imock 
one  of  the  white  servantfr'  brains  out  with  a 
handspike ;  but  that  the  white  man  bad  avoided 
the  blow,  and,  striking  up  the  neg^'s  heels,  had 
seiied  him,  and  brought  him  prisoner  thither, 
whoe  he  had  lain  all  night ;  and  that  I  had  told 
him  he  was  to  be  whipped  that  day,  and  the  next 
three  days,  twice  every  day. 

*  And  could  you  be  so  cruel  ? '  (says  his  honour); 
^whv,  you  would  kill  the  poor  wretch;  and  so, 
beside  the  blood  which  you  would  have  to  answer 
for,  you  would  lose  me  a  lusty  man  negro,  which 
cost  me  at  least  £80  or  £40,  and  bring  a  reproach 
upon  my  whole  plantation ;  nay,  and  more  than 
that,  some  of  them  in  revenge  would  murder  me, 
If  ever  it  was  in  their  power.' 

^Sir,'  says  I,  *if  those  fellows  are  not  kept 
under  b^  violence,  I  believe  you  are  satisfied 
nothing  is  to  be  done  with  them ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported in  your  works,  that  I  have  been  rather 
their  jest  than  their  terror,  for  want  of  using 
them  as  they  deserve ;  and  I  was  resolved,  how 
much  soever  it  is  against  my  omu  disposition, 
that  your  service  should  not  suffer  for  my  un- 
seasonable forbearance ;  and  therefore,  if  1  had 
scouiged  him  to  death' — *Hold,'  says  he,  ^no, 
no^  by  no  means  any  such  severity  in  my  bounds. 
Bemember,  young  man,  you  were  once  a  servant; 
deal  as  you  would  acknowledge  it  would  be  just 
to  deal  with  you  in  his  case,  and  mingle  always 
some  mercy.  I  desire  it,  and  let  the  consequence 
of  being  too  gentle  be  placed  to  my  account' 

This  was  as  much  as  I  could  desire,  and  the 
more,  because  what  passed  was  in  public,  and 
several,  both  negroes  and  white  servants,  as  well 
as  the  particular  persons  who  had  accused  me, 
heard  it  all,  though  I  did  not  know  it  *  A  cruel 
dog  of  an  overseer,'  says  one  of  the  white  ser- 
vants behind;  *he  would  have  whipped  poor 
bullet-head'  (so  they  called  the  negro  tliat  was 
to  be  punished)  *  to  death,  if  his  honour  had  not 
happened  to  come  to-day. 

Uowever,  I  urged  the  notorious  crime  this  fel- 
low was  guilty  of,  and  the  danger  there  was  in 
such  forbearance,  from  the  refractory  and  incor- 
rigible temper  of  the  negroes,  and  pressed  a  little 
the  necessity  of  making  examples ;  but  he  said, 
*Well,  well,  do  it  the  next  time,  but  not  now;' 
so  I  said  no  more. 

The  other  fellow's  crime  was  trifling  compared 
with  this ;  and  the  master  went  forward,  talking 
of  it  to  me,  and  I  following  him,  till  we  came  to 
the  house;  when,  after  he  had  been  sat  down 
a  while,  he  called  me  to  him ;  and,  not  suffering 
my  accusers  to  come  near  till  he  had  heard  my 
defence,  he  began  with  me  thus. 

MoMt,  Hark  ye,  young  man,  I  must  have  some 
disconise  with  you.  Your  conduct  is  complained 
of  since  I  set  vou  over  this  plantation.  I  thought 
your  sense  of  the  obligation  I  had  laid  on  you, 
would  have  secured  your  diligence  and  faithful- 
ness to  me. 

Jack.  I  am  very  sorry  any  complaint  should  be 
made  of  me,  because  the  obugation  I  am  under  to 
vour  honour,  (and  which  I  freely  confess)  does 
bind  me  to  your  interest  in  the  strongest  manner 
imaginable;  and,  however  I  may  have  mistaken 
my  business,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  willingly 
neglected  it 


MatL  Well,  I  shall  not  condemn  you  without 
hearing  you,  and  therefore  I  called  you  in  now  to 
tell  you  of  it 

Jodb;  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.  I  have 
but  one  petition  more,  and  that  is,  that  I  may 
know  my  accusation;  and,  if  you  please^  my 
accusers. 

MatL  The  first  yon  shall,  and  that  is  the  reason 
of  my  talking  to  you  in  private ;  and  if  there  is 
any  need  of  a  further  hearing,  you  shall  know 
^our  accuseiB  too.  What  you  are  chared  with, 
IS  just  contrary  to  what  appeared  to  me  ]ust  now, 
and  therefore  you  and  1  must  come  to  a  new 
understanding  about  it,  for  I  thought  I  was  too 
cunning  for  you,  and  now  I  think  you  have  been 
too  cunning  for  me. 

Jack,  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  be  offended 
that  I  do  not  fully  understand  you. 

'i)la*t,  I  believe  you  do  not  Come,  tell  me 
honestiy,  did  you  really  intend  to  whip  the  poor 
negro  twice  a  dav  for  four  davs  together,  that  is 
to  say,  to  whip  him  to  death,  for  that  would  have 
been  the  English  of  it,  and  the  end  of  it  ? 

Jack,  If  I  mav  be  permitted  to  guess,  sir,  I 
believe  I  know  the  charge  that  is  brought  against 
me ;  and  that  your  honour  has  been  told  tiiat  I 
have  been  too  gentle  with  the  nefirroes.  as  well  as 
other  servants;  and  that  when  they  deserved  to 
be  used  with  the  accustomed  severity  of  the 
country,  I  have  not  given  them  half  enough ;  and 
that  by  this  means  they  are  careless  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  that  ^our  plantation  is  not  well  looked 
after,  and  the  like. 

MatL  Well,  you  g^ess  right ;  go  on. 

Jack,  The  firat  piul  of  the  chaxge  I  confess,  but 
the  last  I  deny;  and  appeal  to  your  honour's 
strictest  examination  into  evexv  part  of  it 

MoMl,  If  the  last  part  could  be  true,  I  would  be 
glad  the  first  were;  for  it  would  be  an  infinite 
satisfaction  to  me  that,  my  business  not  being 
neglected,  nor  our  safety  endangered,  those  poor 
wretches  could  be  used  with  more  humanity;  for 
cruelty  is  the  aversion  of  mv  nature,  and  it  is  the 
only  uncomfortable  thing  that  attends  me  in  aU 
my  prosperity. 

Jack,  1  freely  acknowledge,  sir,  that  at  first  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  bring  myself  to  that 
terrible  work.  How  could  I,  tnat  was  but  just 
come  out  of  the  teiTor  of  it  mvself,  and  had  but 
the  day  before  been  a  poor  naked  miserable  ser- 
vant myself,  and  might  be  to-morrow  reduced  to 
the  same  condition  again ;  how  could  I  use  this 
(showing  a  horsewhip)  terrible  weapon  on  the 
naked  flesh  of  my  feUow-servants,  as  well  as  \ 
fellow-creatures?  At  least,  sir  when  my  dut^ 
made  it  absolutely  necessary,  I  could  not  do  it 
without  the  utmost  horror.  1  beseech  you,  pardon 
me  if  I  have  such  a  tenderness  in  my  natui^that 
though  I  might  be  fit  to  be  your  servant,  I  am 
incapable  of  oeing  an  executioner,  having  been 
an  offender  myself. 

Ma$t.  Well,  but  how  then  can  my  business  be 
done  ?  and  how  will  this  terrible  obstinacy  of  the 
negroes,  who,  they  tell  me,  can  be  no  otherwise 
governed,  be  kept  from  neglect  of  their  work,  or 
even  insolence  and  rebellion  ? 

Jack,  This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  latter  part  of 
my  defence;  and  here  I  hope  your  honour  wlU^ 
be  pleased  to  call  my  accusers,  or  that  you  will 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  takyig  the  exactest* 
view  of  your  plantation,  and  see,  or  let  them  show 
you,  if  anything  is  neglected,  if  your  business  lui» 
suffered  in  anything,  or  if  your  negroes  or  others 
servants  are  under  less  government  than  they 
were  before;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
found  out  that  happy  secret,  to  have  good  order 
kept,  the  business  of  the  plantation  done,  and 
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that  with  diligence  and  despatch,  aad  that  the 
negroae  are  kept  ia  awe,  the  natural  temper  of 
them  subjected,  and  the  safety  and  peace  of  your 
family  secured,  aa  well  by  gentle  means  aa  by 
rough,  by  moderate  oorrection  aa  by  torture  and 
harbenty,  by  a  due  awe  of  just  discipline  aa  by 
the  horror  of  unsufferable  tonnents,  I  hope  your 
honour  will  not  lay  thai  dn  to  my  chsrge. 

MatL  No,  indeed,  you  would  be  the  most 
aoeeptable  manag^  that  ever  I  employed;  but 
bow,  then,  does  this  consiat  with  the  cruel  sentence 
you  had  paised  on  the  poor  ieliowthat  is  in  your 
condemned  hole  yonder,  who  waa  to  be  whipped 
•ight  times  in  four  days? 

/sdb.  Very  waU,  mr.  Firat,  sir,  he  remains 
under  the  terrible  apprehensions  of  a  punishment 
so  severe  aa  no  necro  ever  had  before ;  this  fellow, 
with  your  leave,  1  intended  to  release  to-morrow 
without  any  whipning  at  all,  after  taUdng  to  him 
in  mv  way  about  nis  offence,  and  raising  in  his 
mind  a  aenae  of  the  value  of  pardon ;  and  if  this 
makes  him  a  better  aarvant  than  the  severest 
whipping  will  do,  then,  I  presume,  you  would 
allow  I  have  gained  a  point 

Ma»L  Ay,  but  what  if  it  should  not  be  so  ?  for 
those  fellows  have  no  aanse  of  gratitude. 

Jock.  That  is,  sir,  because  they  are  never 
pardoned.  If  they  offend,  they  never  know  what 
mercy  is,  and  what,  then,  have  they  to  be  grateful 
for? 

AiatL  Thou  art  in  the  right  indeed;  where 
there  is  no  mercy  showed,  there  is  no  obligation 
laid  upon  them. 

Jade.  Beaidea,  sir.  if  they  have  at  any  time 
been  let  go,  which  is  very  seldom,  they  are  not 
told  what  the  esse  is;  they  take  no  pains  with 
them  to  impint  principles  of  gratitudB  on  their 
minda,  to  tell  them  what  kindneas  is  shown  thenx, 
and  what  they  are  indebted  for  it,  and  what  they 
niffht  gain  in  the  end  by  it 

MtuL  But  do  you  think  such  uiM^  would  do? 
Would  it  make  sny  impression?  zou  |>ersuade 
jQurself  it  would,  but  you  see  tis  against  the 
Mceived  notion  of  the  whole  country. 

Jack.  There  are,  it  may  be,  public  and  national 
mistakes  and  errors  in  conduct,  and  this  is  one. 

MomL  Have  you  tried  it  ?  You  cannot  say  it  is 
a  mistake  till  you  have  tried  end  proved  it  to 
be  80. 

Jack.  Tour  whole  plantation  is  a  proof  of  it 
This  very  fellow  had  never  acted  as  he  did,  if  he 
had  not  gotten  rum  in  his  head,  and  been  out  of 
thegovenuient  of  himself ;  so  that,  indeed,  all  the 
offence  I  ought  to  have  punished  him  for  had 
been  that  of  stealing  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  drink- 
ing it  all  up;  in  which  case,  like  Noah,  he  did 
not  know  the  strength  of  it,  and  when  he  had  it 
in  hia  head  he  waa  a  madman,  he  waa  as  one 
raging  and  distracted;  so  that,  for  all  the  rest,  he 
deserved  pity  rather  than  punishment 

MasL  Thou  art  right  certainly  right,  and  thou 
wilt  be  a  rare  fellow  if  thou  canst  bring  these 
Bodions  into  practice.  I  wish  you  had  tried  it 
lOftA  any  one  particular  negro,  that  I  might  see 
aa  example;  1  would  give  j£5U0  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear. 

•/iodh.  I  desire  nothing,  sir,  but  your  favour, 
and  the  advantage  of  obliging  you.  I  will  show 
jou  an  example  of  it  among  your  own  negroes, 
and  all  the  plantation  will  admowledge  it 

MiuL  lou  make  my  very  heart  glad  within 
me,  Jack.  If  you  can  bring  this  to  pass,  I  here 
give  you  my  word,  1*11  not  only  give  you  your 
own  freedom,  but  make  a  man  of  you  for  this 
world  as  long  as  you  live. 

Upon  this  I  bowed  to  him  very  respectfully, 
and  told  him  the  following  story.    *  There  is  a 


negro,  sir,  in  the  plantation,  who  has  been  Tour 
servant  several  years  before  I  came;  be  did  a 
fault  that  was  of  no  great  consequence  ia  itselt 
but  perhaps  would  have  been  worse  if  thej  had 
indeed  gone  farther;  and  I  had  him  brought  into 
the  usual  place,  and  tied  him  by  the  thumba  for 
eorrection,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should  be 
whipped  and  pickled  in  a  dreadful  manner.  After 
I  haa  made  proper  impreasions  on  his  mind  of 
the  terror  of  nis  punishment,  and  found  that  he 
waa  BufBciently  humbled  by  it,  I  went  into  tbe 
house,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  out,  just  as 
they  do  when  they  go  to  correct  the  negroea  on 
sucn  occasiona.  When  he  was  stripped  and  tied 
up,  he  had  two  lashes  given  him,  that  were  in- 
deed very  cruel  ones,  and  I  called  to  them  to 
hold.  ''  Hold,"  said  ]^  to  the  two  men  that  had 
just  begun  to  lay  on  upon  the  poor  fellow,  "  Hold; '' 
said  I,  *'lot  me  talk  with  him." 

*6o  he  was  taken  down;  then  I  began,  mud 
represented  to  him  how  kind  you,  that  were  his 
gnat  master,*  had  been  to  him;  that  you  had 
never  done  him  any  harm,  that  you  had  need  him 
gently,  and  he  had  never  been  brought  to  this 
punishment  in  so  many  years,  though  he  had 
done  some  faults  before ;  that  this  was  a  aotorious 
offence,  for  he  had  stolen  some  rum,  and  made 
himself  and  two  other  negroes  drunk-mad,t  and 
had  abused  two  women  negroes,  who  had  hue- 
bands  in  our  master's  servioeL  but  in  another 
plantation ;  and  played  several  prsaks,  and  for 
this  I  had  appointed  him  this  punishment 

*He  shook  his  head,  and  maoe  signs  that  he  was 
muichee  torru^  as  he  called  it  ^*  And  what  will 
you  say  or  do,*'  said  I,  "if  I  should  prevail  with 
the  great  master  to  pardon  you  ?  I  have  a  mind 
to  go  and  see  if  I  con  be^  for  you.'*  He  told  mo 
he  would  lie  do%vn,  let  me  kill  him.  "  Me  will,"  says 
he,  "run,  ^,  fetch,  bring  for  you  as  long  as  bm 
live.**  This  was  the  opportumty  I  had  a  mind  to 
have,  to  try  whether,  as  negroes  have  all  the  other 
faculties  of  reasonaole  creatures,  ihis^  had  not 
also  some  sense  of  kindness,  some  pnncipks  of 
natural  generosity,  which,  in  short,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  gratitude,  for  gratitude  is  the  product  of 
generous  principles.* 

'You  please  me  with  the  beginning  of  this 
story,*  says  he.    *  I  hope  you  have  earned  it  on.* 

*  Yes,  sir,*  says  I,  *  it  Las  been  carried  on  faitiier 
perhaps  than  you  imigine,  or  wUl  think  haa  been 
possible  in  such  a  cose. 

*  But  I  was  not  so  arrogant  as  to  assume  the 
merit  to  myself.  "  Ko,  no,^  said  I,  ."*  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  or  run  for  me,  you  must  do  aU  that  for 
our  great  master,  for  it  will  be  from  him  entirely 
that  you  will  be  pardoned  at  all,  for  your  offence 
is  against  him ;  and  what  will  you  say,  will  you 
be  grateful  to  him,  and  run,  go,  fetch,  bring,  for 
him  as  long  as  you  live,  as  you  have  said  you 
would  forme?** 

**'Yes,  indeed,**  says  he,  "and  meielee  da^ 
nmehee  do,  for  you  too  (he  would  not  leave  me 
out);  you  ask  him  for  me." 

*  Well,  I  put  off  all  his  promised  gratitude  to 
me  from  myself,  as  was  my  duty,  and  placed  it  to 
your  account;  told  him  1  knew  you  was  vmckm 
goody  mucheepitifiU,  and  I  would  persuade  you  if 
1  could ;  ancTso  told  him  I  would  go  to  you,  and 
he  should  be  whipped  no  more  till  I  came  again. 
'*  But,  hark  ye,  Moucbat,**  says  I  (that  was  the 
negro*s  name), "  they  tell  me,  when  I  oame  hither, 

*  So  tlie  negroes  cell  the  owner  of  tbe  plsatatfon,  or 
at  least  so  they  eslled  bim,  beeaose  he  waa  a  great  man 
in  the  conntry,  having  three  or  fSour  luge  pisotattona 

f  To  be  drunk  in  a  negro,  is  to  be  mad;  for  wlica 
they  get  mm  they  are  worse  flian  raring,  and  fit  to  do 
any  manner  of  mischief. 
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ibii  thero  is  no  showing  klndnees  to  any  of  jou 
negroes ;  tliai  when  we  iipare  yon  from  whipping 
70a  Ittogh  at  UB,  and  are  the  wone." 

'  He  looked  'very  serions  at  me,  and  nid,  ^O, 
that  no  bo;  the  masters  say  so,  but  no  he  so^  no 
be  so,  indeede,  indeede,**  sad  so  we  parleyed* 

'Jdd:.  Why  do  ths^  say  so  then?  To  be  mn 
they  have  tried  you  aU. 

*" Negro.  No,  no,  they  no  try;  they  say  so^  bat 
BO  try. 

'i/oeL  I  hear  them  all  say  so. 

^  Negro.  Me  teU  yon  the  trae ;  they  have  no 
merde,  they  beat  ns  cruel,  oil  cniel,  they  never 
have  show  mexeie.  How  can  th^  tell  we  be  no 
better? 

^Jaek.  What,  do  they  never  spore? 

^ Negro,  llastar,  me  speakee  the  trae;  they 
nover  gire  meroie,  thev  always  whippee,  lashee, 
knockee  down,  all  cruel ;  negro  he  muchee  better 
man,  do  muchee  better  worl^  but  they  tell  ns  no 
meireie. 

*Jaek.  But  what,  do  they  never  show  any 
mercr^? 

*  Negro.  ITo,  never,  no,  never;  all  whippee,  all 
whippee,  cruel,  worse  than  they  wluppee  de 
horse,  whippee  de  dog. 

^Jaek.  But  would  they  be  better  if  they  did? 

*  Negro.  Yes,  yes,  negro  be  muchee  better  if 
they  be  mercie ;  when  they  be  whippee,  whippee, 
negro  muchee  cxy,  muchee  hate,  would  kin  if 
they  had  de  gun ;  but  when  they  nutkee  de  mercie, 
then  negro  tell  de  great  tankee^  and  love  to  workee, 
and  do  muchee  workee;  and  because  he  good 
master  to  them. 

'  Jock  They  eav  no,  yon  would  laugh  at  them 
and  mock  when  they  show  mercy. 

*  Negro.  How  they  say  when  they  show  mercie! 
They  never  show  mercie ;  me  never  see  them  show 
one  mercie  since  me  live. 

*■  Now,  sir,'  said  I,  4f  this  be  so,  really  they  go, 
I  dare  say,  contraiv  to  your  inclination,  for  1  see 
you  are  but  too  f uU  of  pity  for  the  miserable ;  I 
saw  it  in  my  own  case ;  and  upon  a  presumption, 
that  you  had  rather  have  your  work  done  from  a 
principle  of  love  than  fear,  without  making  vour 
servants  bleed  for  evexy  trifle,  if  it  were  poanble ; 
I  say,  upon  this  presumption  I  dealt  with  this 
Mouchat^as  you  shall  hear.* 

MatL  1  have  never  met  with  aaythinsr  of  this 
kind  since  I  have  been  a  planter,  whicn  is  now 
about  forty  yearn  I  am  delighted  with  the  story; 
go  on,  I  expect  a  pleasant  conclusion. 

Jadt.  The  condusion,  sir,  will  be  I  believe  as 
much  to  your  satisfaction  as  the  be^nning;  for 
it  every  way  answered  my  expeotatioD,  and  will 
yours  also,  and  show  you  how  vou  might  be 
faithfully  served  if  you  pleased,  for  *tas  certsin 
you  are  not  so  served  now. 

3lasL  No,  indeed;  they  serve  me  but  just  as 
they  do  the  devil,  for  fear  I  should  hurt  them ; 
but  'tis  eontzary  to  an  ingenuous  spirit  to  delight 
in  such  servioe ;  I  abhor  it,  if  I  could  but  know 
how  to  get  any  other. 

Jack.  It  is  easy,  sir,  to  show  you,  that  you  may 
bo  served  upon  betterprinciplee,  and  consequently 
be  better  served,  and  more  to  your  satisfaction ; 
and  I  dare  undertake  to  convince  you  of  it 

Moit  Well,  go  on  with  the  story. 

Jade  After  I  had  talked  thus  to  him,  I  said, 
*Wel1,  Mouchat,  I  shall  see  how  you  will  be 
afterwards,  if  I  can  get  our  great  master  to  be 
merciful  to  you  at  this  time.' 

'•Negro,  zes,  you  shall  see,  yon  muchee  see, 
muchee  see. 

*Upon  this  I  called  for  my  horse  and  went 
from  Um,  and  made  as  if  I  rode  away  to  you, 
who  they  told  me  was  in  the  next  plantation; 


and  having  stayed  four  or  Ave  hours,  I  came 
back  and  talked  to  him  again,  told  him  tliat  I  had 
waited  on  yon,  and  that  vou  had  heard  e/l  his 
offence,  was  highly  provoked,  and  had  resolved 
to  cause  him  to  be  severely  punished  for  an 
example  to  all  the  negroes  in  the  plantation; 
but  that  I  had  told  you  how  penitent  he  was, 
and  how  good  he  would  be  if  you  would  pardon 
him;  ana  had  at  last  prevailed  on  yoi<.  That 
you  had  told  me  what  all  people  said  of  the 
negroes ;  how  that  to  show  them  mercy  was  to 
make  them  think  you  were  never  in  earnest  with 
them,  and  tkftt  you  did  but  trifle  and  play  with 
them.  However,  that  I  had  told  you  what  he 
had  said  of  himself,  and  that  it  was  not  true  of 
the  negroes,  and  that  the  white  men  said  it,  but 
that  they  could  not  know  because  they  did  never 
show  any  mezcy ;  and  therefore  had  never  tried : 
that  I  had  persuaded  you  to  show  mercy,  to 
try  whether  Jrindness  would  prevail  as  much  as 
cruelty.  ^  And  now,  Mouchat,"  said  I,  "  you  will 
be  let  ^  pray  let  our  great  master  see  that  I 
have  said  true."  80  I  ordered  him  to  be  untied, 
gave  him  a  dram  of  rum  out  of  my  pocket  bottle, 
and  ordered  them  to  g^ve  him  some  victuals. 

*■  When  the  fellow  was  let  looss^  he  came  to 
me  and  kneeled  down  to  mc,  and  took  hold  of 
my  legs  and  of  my  feet,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
the  ground,  and  sobbed  and  cried  like  a  child 
that  had  been  corrected,  but  could  not  speak  for 
his  life ;  and  thus  he  eonUnued  a  long  time.  I 
livould  havo  taken  him  up,  but  he  would  not  rise ; 
but  I  cried  as  fast  as  he,  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  poor  wretch  lie  on  the  ground  to  me,  that 
was  but  a  servant  the  other  day  like  himself.  At 
last,  but  not  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  made  him 
get  up,  and  tiien  he  spoke.  **  Me  muchee  know 
good  great  master,  muchee  good  you  master.  No 
negro  unthankful,  me  die  for  them,  do  me  so 
muchee  kind." 

*"  I  dismissed  him  then,  and  bid  him  go  to  his 
wife  (for  he  was  married),  and  not  work  that 
afternoon ;  but,  as  he  was  going  away,  I  called 
him  aeain,  and  talked  tlius  to  him. 

^^*]Sow,  Mouchat,"  says  I,  **you  see  the  white 
men  can  show  mercy ;  now  you  must  tell  all  the 
negroes  what  has  been  reported  of  them,  that 
they  regard  nothing  but  the  whip ;  that  if  they 
are  used  gently  they  are  the  worse,  not  the  better; 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  white  men 
show  them  no  mercy ;  and  convince  them,  that 
they  would  be  much  better  treated,  and  used 
kindlier,  if  they  would  show  themselves  as  grate- 
ful for  kind  usage,  as  humble  after  torment ;  and 
see  if  you  can  work  on  them." 

*■ "  Me  go,  me  go,"  says  he,  "me  muchee  talk  to 
them;  they  be  muchee  glad  as  me  be,  and  do 
great  work  to  be  used  kind  by  de  great  master." ' 

MaeL  Well,  but  now  what  testimony  have  you 
of  this  gratitude  you  speak  of  ?  Have  you  seen 
any  alteration  among  them  ? 

Jack.  I  come  next  to  that  part,  sir.  About  a 
month  after  this,  I  caused  a  report  to  be  enpread 
abroad  in  tho  plantation  that  I  had  offended  you, 
the  great  master,  and  that  I  was  turned  out  of 
the  plantation,  and  was  to  be  hanged.  Tour 
honour  knoifs  that^  some  time  ago^  you  sent  me 
upon  your  particular  business  into  Potuxent 
nver,  where  I  was  absent  12  days;  then  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  have  this  report  spread 
about  among  the  negroes,  to  see  how  it  would 
work. 

MaU.  What;  to  see  how  Moudutt  would  take 
it? 

Jack.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  made  a  discovery  indeed. 
The  poor  fdlow  did  not  believe  it  presently;  but 
finding  I  was  still  absent,  he  went  to  the  head 
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derk,  and  standing  at  his  door,  said  nothing,  bnt  ,| 
looked  like  a  fool  of  ten  yean  old.  After  some 
time,  the  npper  overseer  came  out,  and  seeing 
him  stand  there,  at  first  said  nothing,  supposing 
he  had  been  sent  of  some  errand;  but  observing 
him  to  stand  stock  still,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
same  posture  and  place,  during  the  time  that  he 
had  passed  and  repassed  two  or  three  times,  he 
stops  short  the  last  time  of  his  coming  by.  *  What 
do  you  want,*  savs  he  to  him,  *  thsJt  you  stand 
idle  here  so  long  ? ' 

*!Me  speokee,  me  tell  something,*  says  he. 

Then  the  overseer  thought  some  discovery 
was  at  hand,  and  began  to  listen  to  him.  *  What 
would  you  tell  me  ? '  says  he. 

*  Me  tall  I  pray,*  says  he,  *  where  be  de  other 
master?* 

He  meant,  he  would  ask  where  he  was.  *  What 
other  master  do  you  mean?*  sa^s  the  clerk. 
^  What,  do  you  want  to  speak  with  ^e  great 
master?  He  can*t  be  spoke  by  you;  pray,  what 
is  your  business,  cannot  you  tell  it  to  me  ?  * 

'No,  no,  me  no  speakee  the  great  master,  the 
other  master,*  savs  Mouchat. 

*  What,  the  colonel?*  says  the  clerk. 

*  Yes,  yes,  the  colonel,*  says  he. 

*  Why,  don't  you  know  that  he  Is  to  be  hanged 
to-morrow,*  says  the  derk,  '  for  making  the  gi*eat 
master  angrv  ? ' 

^  Yes,  yes,  says  Mouchat,  '  me  know,  me  know ; 
but  me  want  speak,  me  tell  something.* 

*  Well,  what  would  you  say  ?  *  says  the  derk. 
^0!  me  no  let  him  malcee  de  great  master 

angry  ;*  with  that  he  kneeled  down  to  the  derk. 

*  What  alls  yon  ?'  says  the  clerk.  *  I  tell  you 
he  must  be  hanged.* 

*  No,  no,*  says  he,  *  no  hang  de  master;  me  kneel 
for  him  to  great  master.' 

*You  kneel  for  him!*  says  the  clerk.  'What, 
do  you  think  the  great  master  "will  mind  you  ? 
He  has  made  the  great  roaster  angry,  and  must 
be  hanged,  I  tell  you ;  what  signifies  yoiu"  beg- 
ging? 

^T^egro,  0 !  me  pray,  me  pray  the  gi'eat  master 
for  him. 

'  CUrh,  Why,  what  ails  you,  that  you  would 
pray  for  him  ? 

*■  Neffrj.  0 !  he  be^gee  the  great  master  for  me, 
now  me  beggee  for  him.  The  great  master  muchee 
good,  muchee  good,  he  pai'don  me  when  the  other 
master  begeee  me ;  now  he  pardon  him  when  me 
beggeo  for  him  again. 

^Ulerk,  No,  no,  your  begging  won*t  do;  will 
you  be  hanged  for  him  ?  If  yon  do  that,  some- 
thing may  be. 

^  Negro,  Yes,  yes,  me  be  hang  for  do  poor 
master  that  beggee  for  me.  Mouchat  shall  hang; 
the  great  master  shall  hangee  me,  whippee  me, 
anything  to  save  the  poor  master  that  beggee  me ; 
yes,  yes,  indeed. 

*  CUrh,  Are  ^ou  in  earnest,  Mouchat  ? 

*■  Negro.  Yes  mdeed,  me  tellee  de  true ;  the  groat 
master  shall  know  me  tellee  de  true,  for  he  shall 
see  the  white  man  hangee  me  Mouchat;  poor 
negro  Mouchat  will  be  hangee,  be  whippee, 
anything  for  the  poor  master  that  beggee  for 
me.  t 

With  this  |he  poor  fellow  died  most  pitiruUyl 
and  there  was  no  room  to  <^estion  his  being  in 
earnest;  when  on  a  sudden  I  appeared,  for  I  was 
fetched  to  see  all  this  transaction.  I  was  not  in 
the  house  at  first,  but  was  just  come  home  from 
the  business  you  sent  me  of,  and  heard  it  all,  and 
indeed  neither  the  clerk  nor  I  could  bear  it  any 
longer,  so  he  came  out  to  me ;  ^  Go  to  him,*  says 
he,  *■  you  have  made  an  example  that  will  never 
be  forgot,  that  a  negro  can  be  grateful.     Go  to 


him,*  adds  he,  *  for  I  can  talk  to  him  no  longer.' 
So  I  appeared,  and  spoke  to  him  presently,  and 
let  him  see  that  I  was  at  liberty ;  but  to  hear  how 
the  poor  fellow  behaved,  your  honour  cannot  bat 
be  pleased. 

MtuL  Prithee  go  on,  I  am  pleased  with  ii 
all;  *tis  all  a  new  scene  of  negro  life  to  me^  and 
very  moving. 

Jack.  For  a  good  while  he  stood  as  if  he  bad 
been  thunderstruck  and  stupid;  but,  looking; 
steadily  at  me,  though  not  speaking  a  word,  at 
last  he  mutters  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  a  laogb, 
*  Ay,  av,*  says  he,  *  Mouchat  see,  Mouchat  no  see, 
me  wacee,  me  no  wakee ;  no  hangee,  no  hangee, 
he  live  truly,  very  live ; '  and  then  on  a  sadden, 
he  runs  to  me,  snatches  me  away  as  if  I  had  been 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  takes  me  up  upon  his 
back  and  runs  away  with  me,  till  I  was  fain  to 
cry  out  to  him  to  stop ;  then  he  seta  me  down, 
and  looks  at  me  again,  then  falls  a-dancing  about 
me,  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched,  just  as  you  have 
seen  than  do  about  their  wives  and  chUdren  when 
they  are  merry. 

Well,  then,  he  began  to  talk  with  me,  and  told 
me  what  they  had  said  to  him,  how  I  was  to  be 
hanged.  'Well,*  says  I,  'Mouchat,  and  would 
you  have  been  satisfled  to  be  hanged  to  save 
me  ? '  '  Yes,  yes,*  says  he,  '  be  truly  hangee^  to 
beggee  you.* 

*But  why  do,  you  love  me  so  wdl,  Mouchat? ' 
said  I. 

'  Did  you  no  beggee  me,'  he  says,  'at  the  great 
master  ?  You  savee  me^  make  great  master  muchee 
good,  muchee  kind,  no  whippee  me ;  me  no  f or- 

get;  me  be  whipped,  be  hanged,  that  yon  no  be 
anged ;  me  die,  that  you  no  die ;  me  no  let  any 
bad  be  with  you  all  while  that  me  live.* 

Now,  sir,  your  honour  may  judge  whether 
kindness,  well  managed,  would  not  oblige  these 
people  as  wdl  as  cruelty;  and  whether  tneie  are 
principles  of  gratitude  in  them  or  no. 

^latt.  But  what  then  can  be  the  reason  that 
we  never  believed  it  to  be  so  before? 

Jack.  Truly,  sir,  I  fear  that  Mouchat  gave  the 
true  reason. 

Mast,  What  was  that,  pray?  That  we  were 
too  cruel? 

t/iadt.  That  they  never  had  any  mercy  showed 
them;  that  they  never  tried  Uiem  whether  they 
would  be  grateful  or  no ;  that  if  they  did  a  fault, 
they  were  never  spared,  but  punished  with  the 
utmost  cruelty ;  so  that  they  lutd  no  passion,  n» 
affection  to  act  upon,  but  that  of  fear,  which 
necessarily  brought  hatred  with  it;  but  that  if 
they  were  used  with  compassion  they  would 
serve  with  affection  as  well  as  other  servants. 
Nature  is  the  some,  and  reason  governs  in  just 
proportions  in  all  creatures;  but  having  never 
been  let  taste  what  mercy  is,  they  know  not 
how  to  act  from  a  principle  of  love. 

Matt,  I  am  convinced  it  is  so;  but  now, 
prav  tell  me,  how  did  you  put  this  in  practice 
7/ith  the  poor  negroes  now  in  bonds  yonder, 
tvhen  you  passed  such  a  cruel  sentence  upon 
them,  that  tliey  should  be  whipped  twioe  a  (uj, 
for  four  days  together ;  was  that  showing  mercy? 

Jack.  My  method  was  just  the  same ;  and  if 

you  please  to  inquire  of  Mr. ,  your  other 

servant,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was  so ;  for 
we  agreed  upon  the  same  measures  as  I  took  with 
Mouchat;  namely,  first  to  put  them  into  the 
utmost  horror  and  apprehensions  of  the  oruelest 
punidiment  that  they  ever  heard  c^  and  thereby 
enhance  the  value  of  their  pardon,  which  was  to 
come  as  from  yourself,  but  not  without  our  great 
intercession.  Then  I  was  to  argue  with  them, 
and  work  upon  their  reason,  to  make  the  mercy 
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that  was  showed  them  sink  deep  into  their  minds, 
and  give  lasting  impressions ;  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  gratitade  to  them,  and  the  nature  of  an 
obugation,  and  the  like,  as  I  had  done  with 
Mouchat. 

MasL  I  am  answered;  your  method  is  cer- 
tainly light,  and  I  desire  yon  may  so  on  with  it ; 
for  I  desire  nothing  on  this  side  heaven  more, 
than  to  have  all  my  negroes  serve  me  from  prin- 
oiples  of  gpratitude  for  my  kindness  to  tiiem.  I 
abhor  to  be  feared  like  a  Hon,  like  a  tyrant ;  it  is 
a  violence  npon  natnre  every  way,  and  is  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  world  to  a  generous 
mind. 

Jock,  But,  sir,  I  am  doubtful  that  you  may  not 
believe  that  I  intended  to  act  thus  wiui  those  poor 

fellows ;  I  beseech  you  to  send  for  Mr. ^ 

that  he  may  tell  vou  what  we  had  agreed  on, 
before  I  speak  with  him. 
Ma»t.  What  reason  have  I  to  doubt  that? 
Jade,  I  hope  you  have  not;  but  I  should  be 
ver^  sorry  you  would  think  me  capable  of  exe- 
cutmg  such  a  sentence,  as  yon  have  heard  me 
own  I  had  passed  on  them;  and  there  can  be  no 
way  effectually  to  clear  it  up  but  this. 

Mast,  Weli,  seeing  you  put  so  much  weight 
upon  it,  he  shall  be  called  for. 

[He  was  called,  and,  being  ordered  by  the 
master  to  tell  the  measures  that  were  con- 
certed between  them  for  the  punishment  or 
management  of  those  negroes,  he  gave  it 
just  as  Jack  had  done  before.] 
Jack,  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  now  not  only  satis- 
fled  of  the  truth  of  the  account  I  gave,  relating 
to  the  method  we  had  agreed  on,  but  of  its  being 
so  proper,  and  so  likely  to  answer  your  end. 

MOft,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  that  it  answers  the  end ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me, 
nothing  has  so  much  robbed  me  of  the  comfort 
of  all  my  fortunes,  as  the  cruelty  used,  in  my 
name,  on  the  bodies  of  those  poor  slaves. 

Jack,  It  is  certainly  wrong,  sir ;  it  is  not  onlj 
wrong  as  it  is  barbarous  and  cruel,  but  it  is 
wrong,  too,  as  it  is  the  worst  way  of  managing 
and  of  having  your  business  done. 

Masi,  It  is  my  aversion,  it  fills  my  very  soul 
with  horror;  I  believe  if  I  should  come  by  while 
they  were  using  those  cruelties  on  the  ^oor 
creatures,  I  should  either  sink  down  at  the  sight 
of  itj  or  fiy  into  a  rage  and  kill  the  feUow  that 
did  it;  though  it  is  done  too  by  my  own  autho- 
rity. 

JaaJt,  But,  sir,  I  dare  say  I  shall  convince  you 
also  that  it  is  wrong  in  respect  of  interest;  and 
that  your  business  shall  be  bstter  discharged,  and 
your  plantations  better  ordered,  and  more  work 
aone  by  the  negroes,  who  shall  be  engaged  by 
mercy  and  lenity,  than  by  those  who  are  driven 
and  dragged  by  the  whips  and  the  chains  of  a 
merciless  tormentor. 

Mast,  I  think  the  nature  of  the  thing  speaks 
itself ;  doubtless  it  should  be  so,  and  1  have  often 
thought  it  would  be  so,  and  a  thousand  times 
wished  it  might  be  so ;  but  all  m^  English  people 
pretond  otherwise,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  the  negroes  to  any  sense  of  kindness,  and 
consequently  not  to  any  obedience  of  love. 

Jaac,  It  may  be  true,  sir,  that  there  may  be 
found  here  and  there  a  negro  of  a  senseless, 
stupidf  sordid  disposition,  p^ectly  untractable, 
imaocible,  and  incapable  of  due  impressions; 
especially  incapable  of  the  generositv  of  prin- 
ciple wmch  I  am  speaking  of.  Ton  know  very 
well,  sir,  there  are  such  among  the  Christiana, 
as  well  as  among  the  negroes ;  whence  else  came 
the  English  proverb^  That  if  you  save  a  thief 


from  the  gallows,  he  shali  be  the  first  to  cut  your 
throat?  JBut^  sir,  if  such  a  refractory,  undocible 
fellow  comes  m  our  way,  he  must  be  dealt  with, 
fi^rst  by  the  smooth  ways,  to  try  him,  then  by  the 
violent  way,  to  break  his  temper,  as  they  break  a 
horse;  and  if  nothing  will  do,  such  a  wretch 
should  be  sold  off,  and  others  bought  in  his 
room ;  for  the  peace  of  the  plantation  should  not 
be  broken  for  one  devilish  tempered  fellow ;  and 
if  this  was  done,  I  doubt  not  you  should  have  all 
your  plantations  carried  on,  and  your  work  done, 
and  not  a  negro  or  a  servant  upon  it,  but  what 
would  not  only  work  for  you,  out  even  die  for 
you  if  there  was  an  occasion  for  it  as  you  see 
this  poor  Mouchat  would  have  done  tor  me. 

Moat.  Well,  go  on  with  your  measures,  and 
mav  you  succeed.  Ill  promise  you  I  will  fully 
make  you  amends  for  it  I  long  to  have  these 
cruelties  out  of  use,  in  my  plantation  especially; 
as  for  others,  let  them  do  as  they  will. 

Our  master  being  gone,  I  went  to  the  prisoners, 
and  first  I  suffered  ^em  to  be  told  that  the  great 
master  had  been  there,  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
clined to  pardon  them,  till  he  know  what  their 
crime  was;  but  then  he  said  it  was  so  great  a 
fault  that  it  must  be  punished ;  besides,  the  man 
that  talked  to  them  told  them,  that  the  great 
master  said,  that  he  knew  if  he  hi£d  pardoned 
them  they  would  be  but  the  worse,  for  that  the 
negroes  were  never  thankful  for  being  spared, 
and  that  there  were  no  other  ways  to  nuke  them 
obedient,  but  by  severity. 

One  01  the  poor  fellows,  more  sensible  than  the 
other,  answered,  if  any  negro  be  bodder  for  being 
kindly  used,  they  should  be  whipped  till  they 
were  muchee  better;  but  that  he  never  knew 
that,  for  that  he  never  knew  the  negro  be  kindly 
use. 

This  was  the  same  thing  as  the  other  had  said, 
and  indeed,  was  but  too  true,  for  the  overseers 
really  knew  no  such  thing  as  morcy ;  and  that 
notion  of  the  negroes  being  no  other  way  to  be 
governed  but  by  cruelty,  had  been  the  occasion 
that  no  other  method  was  ever  tried  among 
them. 

Again,  if  a  slack  hand  had  at  any  time  been 
held  upon  them,  it  had  not  been  done  with  dis- 
cretion, or  as  a  point  of  mercy,  and  managed 
with  the  assistance  of  argument  to  convince  the 
negroes  of  the  nature  and  reason  of  it,  and  to 
show  them  what  they  ought  to  do  in  return  foi' 
it ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  effect  of  negligence, 
ill  conduct,  and  want  of  application  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  plantation;  and  then  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  negroes  took  the  advantage  of  it. 

Well,  I  carried  on  the  affair  %vith  these  two 
negi'oes  just  as  I  did  with  Mouchat,  so  I  need  not 
repeat  the  particulars ;  and  they  were  delivered 
with  infinite  acknowledgments  and  thanks,  even 
to  all  the  extravagances  of  joy  usual  in  those 
people  on  such  occasions.  And  such  was  the 
gratitude  of  those  two  pardoned  fellows,  that 
they  were  the  most  faithful  and  most  diligent 
servants  ever  after  that  belonged  to  the  whole 
plantation,  Mouchat  excepted. 

In  this  manner  I  carried  on  the  plantation  fully 
to  his  satisfaction ;  and  before  a  year  more  was 
expired,  there  was  scarce  any  such  thing  as  cor- 
rection known  in  the  plantation,  except  upon  a 
few  boys,  who  were  incapable  of  the  impressions 
that  good  usage  would  have  made,  even  upon 
them  too,  till  they  had  lived  to  know  the  differ- 
ence. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  conference  that 
our  great  master,  as  we  called  him.  sent  for  me 
again  to  his  dwelling-house,  and  told  me  he  had 
had  an  answer  from  England  from  his  friend,  to 


whom  he  had  written  about  my  bill.  I  was  a 
little  afraid  thai  he  was  goin^  to  aak  me  leave  to 
send  it  to  London ;  bat  he  did  not  say  anything 
Uke  that,  but  told  me  that  his  friend  had  been 
with  the  eentleman,  and  that  he  owned  the  bill, 
and  that  he  bad  all  the  money  in  his  band  that 
the  biU  had  mentioned ;  but  that  he  had  promised 
the  young  man  that  had  given  him  the  money 
(meaning  me)  not  to  nay  the  mone;^  to  anybody 
hut  himself,  thouffh  uoy  should  tanng  the  bill ; 
the  reason  of  whidti  was,  that  I  did  not  know  who 
might  get  the  bill  away  from  me. 

^  But  now,  Colonel  Jack,'  says  he,  'as  you  wrote 
him  an  account  where  you  was,  and  by  what 
wicked  arts  you  were  trepanned,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  have  your  liberty  till  you 
oould  get  the  money,  my  friend  at  London  has 
written  to  me,  that,  upon  making  out  a  due  copy 
of  the  bill  here,  attested  by  a  notary  and  sent 
to  him,  and  your  obligation  likewise  attested, 
whereby  you  oblige  yourself  to  deliver  the  ori- 
ginal to  his  order,  after  the  money  is  paid,  he  will 
pay  the  money.' 

I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  do  whatever  his 
honour  directed ;  and  so  the  proper  copies  were 
drawn  as  I  had  been  told  were  required. 

*  But  now,  what  will  yon  do  with  this  money, 
Jack?'  says  he,  smiling;  *will  vou  buy  your 
liberty  of  me,  and  go  to  planting  ?^ 

I  was  too  cunning  for  him  now  indeed,  for  I 
remembered  what  he  had  promised  me;  and  I 
had  too  much  knowledge  of  the  honesty  of  his 
principles,  as  well  as  of  the  kindness  he  had  for 
me,  to  doubt  his  being  as  good  as  his  word ;  so 
I  turned  all  this  talk  of  ms  upon  him  another 
way.  I  knew  that  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
buy  my  liberty  and  go  to  planting,  it  was  to  try 
if  I  would  leave  him ;  so  I  said,  ^  As  to  buying 
my  liberb^,  sir,  that  is  to  say,  going  out  of  your 
service,  I  had  much  rather  buy  more  time  in 
your  service,  and  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I  have 
out  two  years  to  serve.* 

'Come,  come.  Colonel,'  sa3r8  he,  *  don't  flatter 
me ;  I  love  plam  dealing.  lAberty  is  precious  to 
everybody;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  nave  your 
money  brought  over,  you  shall  have  your  liberty 
to  begin  for  yourself,  and  I  will  take  care  you 
shall  be  well  used  by  the  country,  and  get  you  a 
good  plantation.' 

I  still  insisted  that  I  would  not  quit  his  service 
for  tiie  best  plantation  in  Maryland;  that  he  had 
been  so  gooa  to  me,  and  I  believed  I  was  so  use- 
ful to  him,  that  I  oould  not  think  of  it;  and  at 
last  I  added,  I  hoped  he  could  not  believe  but  I 
had  as  much  gratitude  as  a  negro. 

He  smiled,  and  said  he  would  not  be  served 
upon  those  terms;  that  he  did  not  forget  what 
he  had  promised,  nor  what  I  had  done  in  his 
plantation ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  in  the  first 
place  to  give  me  my  liberty.  So  ho  pulls  out  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  throws  it  to  me :  *■  There,' 
says  he,  *  there  s  a  certificate  of  your  coming  on 
shore,  and  being  sold  to  me  for  five  years,  of 
whicA  you  have  lived  three  with  me,  and  now 
you  are  your  own  master.'  I  bowed,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  sure  if  I  was  my  own  master,  I 
would  be  his  servant  as  long  as  he  would  accept 
of  my  service.  And  now  we  strained  courtesieB, 
and  he  told  me  I  should  be  his  servant  still ;  but 
it  should  be  on  two  conditions,  1st,  That  he  would 
give  me  £80  a  year  and  my  board,  for  my  manag- 
ing the  plantation  I  was  then  employed  in;  and 
2(ily,  That  at  the  same  time  he  would  procure  me 
a  new  plantation  to  begin  upon  my  own  account; 
'for.  Colonel  Jack,'  says  he,  smiling,  ^though  you 
are  but  a  young  man,  yet  'tis  time  you  were 
doing  something  for  yourself.' 


I  answered,  that  I  oould  do  little  at  a  planta- 
tion for  mysflJf,  unless  I  neglected  his  bnainw, 
which  I  was  resolved  not  to  do  on  any  tenns 
whatever ;  but  that  I  would  serve  him  faatirfolly, 
if  he  would  accept  of  me,  as  long  as  ha  lived. 
*So  you  shall,'  says  he  again,  ^aim  serve  your- 
self too.'    And  thus  we  piurted  for  thai  Hmes, 

Here  I  sm  to  observe  in  the  general,  to  ttvcid 
dwelling  too  long  upon  a  story,  that  as  the  two 
negroes  who  I  luliversd  from  punishment  wen 
ever  after  the  most  diligent  and  laboriooB  poor 
fellows  fai  the  whole  plantation  as  above^  eiseept 
Houohat,  ctf  whom  I  snail  speak  moae  by  and  by; 
so  they  not  only  were  grateful  them^ves  for 
their  good  usage,  but  they  influenced  the  whole 
plantation;  so  that  the  gentie  usage  and  lenity 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  had  a  tinn- 
sand  times  more  influence  upon  tham  to  make 
them  diligent,  than  all  the  blows  and  kicto, 
whippings,  and  other  tortures  could  have,  which 
they  bad  been  used  to.  And  now  the  plaatation 
was  famous  for  it,  so  that  several  other  pfatalen 
began  to  do  the  same,  though  I  cannot  say  it  was 
with  the  same  sneoess,  which  might  be  for  want 
of  taking  pains  with  them,  and  working  upon 
their  passions  in  a  riglit  manner.  It  appeared 
that  negroes  were  to  be  reasoned  into  Ihmgs  ss 
well  as  otiier  people,  and  it  was  by  thus  maaag- 
ingtheir  reason  that  most  of  the  work  wae  done. 

However,  as  it  was,  the  pla&tations  in  Uary- 
land  were  the  better  for  this  undertakings  and 
they  are  to  this  day  less  cmel  and  barbsiDus  to 
their  negroes  than  they  are  in  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica;  and,  'tis  observed,  the  negroes  axe  not 
in  these  colonies  so  desperate,  nettber  do  they  so 
often  run  away,  or  so  often  plot  mischief  agunst 
their  master,  as  they  do  in  those. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  it,  that,  If  pos- 
sible, posterity  might  be  persuaded  to  try  gentler 
methods  with  those  miserable  ereaturee,  and  to 
use  them  with  humanity ;  assuring  them  that  if 
they  did  so,  adding  the  common  prudence  that 
every  particular  case  would  direct  them  to  for 
itself,  the  negroes  would  do  their  work  faithfuDy 
and  cheerfully;  they  would  not  find  any  of  that 
refractoriness  and  sollenneas  in  their  temper  that 
they  pretend  now  to  complain  of,  but  they  would 
be  the  same  as  thefa:  Christian  servintB^  except 
that  they  would  be  the  more  thankful,  and 
humble,  and  laborious  of  the  two. 

I  continued  in  this  station  between  five'  and 
six  years  after  this,  and  in  aU  that  time  we  had 
not  one  negro  whipped,  except,  as  I  observed 
before,  now  and  then  an  unlucky  boy,  and  that 
only  for  trifles.  I  cannot  say  but  we  had  some 
ill-natured,  ungovernable  negroes ;  but  if  ai  any 
time  such  offended,  they  were  pardoned  the  first 
time,  in  the  manner  as  above,  and  the  second 
time  were  ordered  to  be  turned  out  of  the  planta- 
tion ;  and  this  was  remarkable,  that  they  would 
torment  themselves  at  the  apprehension  of  being 
turned  away,  more  by  a  great  deal  ttian  if  they 
had  been  to  be  whipped,  ^r  then  they  were  only 
sullen  and  heavy ;  nay,  at  lengpth  we  found  the 
fear  of  being  turned  out  of  the  plantation  had  as 
much  effect  to  reform  them,  that  is  to  say,  make 
them  more  diligent,  than  any  torture  wouM  have 
done ;  and  the  reason  was  evident,  namely,  be- 
cause in  our  plantation  they  were  used  like  men, 
in  the  other  liks  dogs. 

My  master  owned  the  satisfiaetion  he  took  in 
this  blessed  change,  as  he  called  it,  as  long  as  hs 
lived ;  and  as  he  was  so  engaged  by  seeing  the 
negroes  gratefol,  he  showed  the  same  prindj^ 
of  gratitude  to  those  that  served  him,  as  ne  looked 
for  in  those  that  he  served,  and  porticulariy  to 
mo ;  and  so  I  come  briefly  to  ihaX  part    The 
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flxst  thing  be  did,  after  giving  me  my  liberty  oe 
above,  and  Tnaking  me  an  allowance,  was  to 
get  the  ooontry  bonntjr  to  me,  that  is  to  say,  a 
qusB^iy  of  land  to  begin  and  plant  for  mTBelf. 

But  this  he  managed  a  way  by  himself ;  and 
as  I  foond  afterwards,  took  up,  that  is,  purchased 
in  my  name,  aboat  three  hnndred  acres  of  land, 
in  a  more  oonTonient  place  than  it  wonld  have 
otherwise  been  allotted  me ;  and  this  he  did  by 
his  interest  with  the  lord  proprietor ;  so  that  I 
had  an  extent  of  ground  marked  ont  to  me,  not 
next,  bnt  veiT  near  one  of  his  own  plantations. 
When  I  made  my  acknowledgment  for  this  to 
him,  he  told  me  plainly  that  I  was  not  beholden 
to  him  for  it  at  aU,  for  he  did  it  that  I  might  not 
be  obliged  to  neglect  his  business  for  the  carrying 
on  my  own ;  and  on  that  accoont  he  would  not 
reckon  to  me  what  money  he  paid,  whidi,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  custom  of  the  ooontiy, 
was  not  a  very  great  sum,  1  think  about  £40 
or  £50. 

Thus  he  very  generously  gave  me  my  liberty, 
advanced  this  money  for  me,  put  me  into  a  plan- 
tation for  myself,  end  eave  me  £S0  a  year  wages 
for  looking  after  one  of  his  own  plantations. 

*But,  Oolonel,'  says  he  to  me,  *  giving  you  this 
plantation  is  nothing  at  all  to  you,  if  I  do  not 
assist  you  to  support  it  and  cairy  it  on ;  and 
therefore  I  will  give  you  credit  for  whatever  is 
needful  to  you  for  the  carrying  it  on,  such  as 
tools,  provisions  for  servants,  and  some  servants 
to  bejgTn,  materials  to  build  outrhouses,  and  con- 
veniences of  all  sorts  for  the  plantation ;  and  to 
buy  hogs,  cows^  horses  for  stock,  and  the  like, 
and  I'll  take  it  out  of  your  cargo,  which  will 
come  from  London,  for  the  money  of  your  1»1L' 

This  was  highly  obliging  and  very  kind,  and 
the  more  so,  as  it  afterwards  appeai*ed.  In  order 
to  tliis,  he  sent  two  servants  of  his  own,  who 
were  carpenters;  as  for  timber,  boards,  planks, 
and  all  sorts  of  such  things,  in  a  country  almost 
all  made  of  wood,  they  oould  not  be  wanting. 
These  run  ma  up  a  little  wooden  house  iu  lew 
than  three  weeks  time,  where  I  had  three  rooms, 
a  kitchen,  an  out-house,  and  two  large  sheds  at 
a  distance  from  the  house,  for  storehouses,  almost 
like  bams,  with  stables  at  the  end  of  them;  and 
thus  I  was  set  up  in  the  world,  and,  in  short, 
removed,  by  the  degrees  that  you  have  heard, 
from  a  pickpocket  to  a  kidnapped  miserable  slave 
in  Virginia  (for  Maryland  is  Virginia,  speaking 
of  them  at  a  distance);  then  from  a  slave  to  a 
head  officer  or  overseer  of  slaves,  and  from  thence 
to  a  master  planter. 

I  had  now  (as  above)  a  house,  a  stable,  two 
warehouses,  and  300  acres  of  land ;  but  (as  we 
say)  bare  waDs  make  giddy  hussies,  so  I  had 
neither  axe  nor  hatchet  to  cut  down  the  trees ; 
horse,  nor  hog,  nor  cow  to  put  upon  the  land; 
not  a  hoe  or  a  spade  to  break  ground,  nor  a  pair 
of  hands  but  my  own  to  go  to  work  upon. 

But  Heaven  uid  kind  masters  make  up  all  those 
things  to  a  diligent  servant ;  and  I  mention  it, 
because  people  who  are  either  transported  or 
otherwise  trepanned  into  those  places,  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  rendered  miserable  ana  un- 
done; whai-eas,  on  the  contrary,  I  would  encourage 
tham,  upon  my  own  experience,  to  dejpend  upon 
itj  that  if  ^eir  own  dihgenoe  in  the  tmie  of  ser- 
vice gains  them  but  a  good  character,  which  it 
wiD  certainly  do  if  they  can  deserve  it,  then  is 
not  the  poorest  and  most  despicable  felon  that 
ever  went  over,  but  mav  (after  his  time  is  served) 
begin  for  himself,  and  may  in  time  be  sure  <» 
nising  a  good  phatation. 

For  example,  I  will  now  take  a  man  in  the 
■eanest  circumstances  of  a  servant,  who  has 


served  out  his  five  or  seven  years,  (suppose  a 
trane^MVted  wretch  for  seven  years) ;  the  custonv 
of  the  place  was  then  (what  is  since  I  know  not), 
that  on  his  master's  certifying  that  he  had  served 
his  time  out  falthf uQy,  he  had  fifty  acres  of  land 
allotted  him  for  planting,  and  on  tius  plan  he- 
begins. 

Some  had  a  horse,  a  oow,  and  three  hogs  given, 
or  rather  lent  them,  as  a  stock  for  the  land,  which 
they  made  an  allowance  for  at  a  eertain  time  and 
rate. 

Custom  has  made  it  a  trade  to  give  credit  to 
such  beginners  as  these,  for  tools,  clothes,  nails, 
ironwork,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their 
planting,  and  which  the  persons  so  giving  credit 
to  them  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  crop  of 
tobacco  which  they  shall  plant ;  nor  is  it  in  the- 
debtor's  power  to  defraud  the  creditor  of  pay- 
ment in  that  manner ;  and  as  tobacco  is  their 
coin,  as  well  as  their  product,  so  all  things  are 
to  be  purchased  at  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco, 
the  pnoe  being  so  rated. 

Thus  the  naked  planter  has  credit  at  his  be- 
ginning, and  immediately  goes  to  work,  to  cure 
uie  land  and  plant  tobacco ;  and  from  this  little 
beginning  have  some  of  the  moat  considerate 
plukters  in  Virginia,  and  in  Karyland  also,  raised 
themselves;  namely,  from  being  without  a  hat 
or  a  shoe,  to  estates  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  in  this  method,  I  may  add,  no  dili- 
gent man  ever  miscarried,  if  he  had  health  to 
work,  and  was  a  good  husband;  for  he  every 
year  increases  a  little,  and  every  year  adding 
more  land,  and  planting  more  tobacco,  which  is 
real  money,  he  must  graduaUy  increase  in  sub- 
stance, tiU  at  lengUi  he  gets  enough  to  buy 
negroes  and  other  servants,  and  then  never  works 
himself  any  mote. 

In  a  word,  every  Newgate  wreiohj  every  des- 
perate forlorn  creature,  the  most  despicable  ruined 
man  in  the  world,  has  here  a  fair  (^portunity 
put  into  his  hands  to  b^in  the  world  again,  and 
that  upon  a  foot  of  certain  gain^  and  in  a  method 
exactly  honest,  with  a  reputation  that  nothing 
past  will  have  any  effect  upon ;  and  innumerable 
people  have  raised  themselves  from  the  worst 
circumstanosB  in  the  world,  namely,  from  the 
cells  in  Nen^pate. 

Bnt  I  return  to  my  own  storv.  I  was  now  a 
planter,  and  enoonraged  by  a  kind  benefactor ; 
for  that  I  might  not  be  wholly  taken  up  with  my 
new  ptoaitation,  he  gave  me  freely,  and  without 
any  consldBration,  my  grateful  negro  Mouohat. 
He  told  me  it  was  a  debt  due  to  the  aifeetion  that 
poor  creature  had  always  had  for  me,  and  so  in- 
deed it  was :  for  as  the  fellow  would  once  ha^Re 
been  hanged  for  me,  so  now,  and  to  his  last,  he 
loved  me  so  much  that  it  was  apparent  he  did 
everything  with  pleasure  that  he  did  for  me; 
and  he  was  so  overcome  of  joy  when  he  heard 
that  he  was  to  be  my  negro,  that  the  people  in 
the  plantation  really  thought  it  would  turn  his 
head,  and  that  the  fellow  would  go  distracted. 

Besides  this,  he  sent  me  two  servants  mora,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  bnt  these  he  put  to  my  ao^ 
count,  as  above.  Kouchat  and  these  two  fell 
immediately  to  work  for  me,  and  they  began  with 
about  two  acres  of  land,  which  had  bat  little 
timber  on  it  at  first,  and  most  of  that  was  cut 
down  by  the  two  carpenters  who  built  my  house, 
or  shed  rather,  for  so  it  should  be  called. 

These  two  acres  I  got  in  good  forwardness, 
and  most  of  it  well  planted  with  tobaooo ;  though 
some  of  it  we  were  obliged  to  plant  with  garden- 
stuff  for  food,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots^  cabbages, 

a^^p^^^Vt    a#*r^was^^*    ^hf^^a 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I  had  so 
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bountiful  a  master,  who  helped  me  out  in  every 
case ;  for  in  .this  very  first  year  I  received  a 
terrible  blow ;  for  my  bill  (as  I  have  observed^ 
having  been  copied,  and  attested  in  form,  ana 
sent  to  London,  my  kind  friend  and  Custom-nonse 
gentleman  paid  me  the  money ;  and  the  merchant 
at  London,  by  my  good  master's  direction,  had 
laid  it  all  out  in  a  sorted  cargo  of  goods  for  me, 
sudi  ss  would  have  made  a  man  of  me  all  at 
once ;  bat  to  my  inexpressible  terror  and  surprise, 
the  ship  was  lost,  and  that  just  at  the  entrance 
into  the  capes,  that  is  to  say,  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.  Some  of  the  goods  were  recovered,  but 
spoiled ;  and,  in  short,  nothing  but  the  nails, 
tools,  and  ironwork  were  good  for  anything; 
and  though  the  value  of  them  was  pretty  con- 
siderable in  proportion  to  the  rest,  yet  my  loss 
was  irreparably  gpreat ;  and  indeed  the  greatness 
of  the  loss  consisted  in  its  being  irreparable. 

I  WIS  perfectly  astonished  at  the  first  news  of 
the  loss,  knowing  that  I  was  in  debt  to  my  patron 
or  master  so  much,  that  it  must  be  several  years 
before  I  should  recover  it ;  and  as  he  brought  me 
the  bad  news  himself,  he  perceived  my  disorder, 
that  is  to  say,  he  saw  I  was  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  a  kind  of  amazement ;  and  so  indeed 
I  was,  because  I  was  so  much  in  debt  But  he 
spoke  cheerfully  to  me :  *  Come,'  says  he.  *do  not 
be  so  discouraged ;  you  may  make  up  this  loss.' 
*  No,  sir '  says  X,  Hhat  never  can  be ;  tor  it  is  my 
all,  and  I  sImiII  never  be  out  of  debt'  *  Well,  but,' 
says  he,  *you  have  no  creditor,  however,  but  me ; 
and  now  remember  I  once  told  you  I  would  make 
a  man  of  you,  and  I  will  not  disappoint  you  for 
this  disaster.' 

I  thanked  him,  and  did  it  with  more  ceremony 
and  respect  than  ever,  because  I  thought  myself 
more  under  the  hatches  than  I  was  before.  But 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  did  not  baulk 
me  in  the  least  of  anything  I  wanted ;  and  as  I 
had  more  ironwork  saved  out  of  the  ship,  in  pro- 
portion, than  I  wanted,  I  supplied  him  with  some 
part  of  it,  and  took  up  some  linen  and  clothes, 
and  other  necesnries  irom  him  in  exchange. 

And  now  I  began  to  increase  visibly.  I  had  a 
large  quantity  of  land  cured,  that  is,  freed  from 
timber,  and  a  very  good  crop  of  tobacco  in  view ; 
and  I  got  tliree  servants  more  and  one  n^ro,  so 
that  I  had  five  white  servants  and  two  negroes, 
and  with  this  my  affairs  went  very  well  on. 

The  first  ^ear,  indeed,  I  took  my  wages  or 
salary  (that  is  to  say)  of  X30  a  year,  because  I 
wanted  it  very  much ;  but  the  second  and  third 
year  I  resolved  not  to  take  it  on  any  account 
whatsoever,  but  to  leave  it  in  my  benefactor's 
hands,  to  clear  off  the  debt  I  had  contracted. 

And  now  I  ^lust  impose  a  short  digression  on 
the  reader,  to  note  that,  notwithstanding  oil  the 
disadvantages  of  a  most  wretched  education,  yet 
now,  when  I  began  to  feel  myself,  as  I  may  say, 
in  the  world,  and  to  be  arrived  to  an  independent 
state,  and  to  foresee  that  I  might  be  something 
considerable  in  time ;  I  say,  now  I  found  different 
sentiments  of  things  taking  place  in  my  mind; 
and  firsts  I  had  a  solid  principle  of  justice  and 
honesty,  and  a  secret  horror  at  things  past,  when 
I  looked  back  upon  my  former  life ;  that  original 
something,  I  knaw  not  what,  that-  used  formerly 
to  check  me  in  the  first  meannesses  of  my  youth, 
and  used  to  dictate  to  me,  when  I  was  but  a  child, 
that  I  was  to  be  a  gentleman,  continued  to  operate 
upon  me  now  in  a  manner  I  cannot  describe; 
and  I  continuallv  remembered  the  words  of  the 
ancient  glassmaker  to  the  gentleman  that  he  re- 
proved for  swearing,  that  to  be  a  gentleman  was 
to  be  an  honest  man ;  that  without  honesty,  human 
nature  was  sunk  and  degenerated;  the  gentle- 


man lost  all  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  placed 
l\imse)f  even  below  an  honest  beggar.  These 
principles  growing  upon  my  mind  in  the  present 
circumstances  I  was  in,  gave  me  a  secret  8atis>- 
faction  that  I  can  give  no  description  of.  It  was 
an  inexpressible  joy  to  me  that  I  was  now  like 
to  be,  not  only  a  man,  but  an  honest  man ;  and 
it  yielded  me  a  p^reater  pleasure  thiU  I  was  ran- 
somed from  being  a  vagabond,  a  thief,  and  a 
criminal,  as  I  had  been  from  a  child,  than  that  I 
was  delivered  from  slavery,  and  Uie  wretched 
state  of  a  Virginia  sold  servant  I  had  notion 
enough  in  my  mind  of  the  hardships  of  the  ser- 
vant or  slave,  because  I  had  felt  it  and  worked 
through  it;  I  remembered  it  as  a  state  of  labour 
and  servitude,  hardship  and  suffering.  But  the 
other  shocked  my  very  nature,  chilled  my  blood, 
and  turned  the  very  soul  within  me.  The  thought 
of  it  was  like  reflections  upon  hell  and  the  damned 
spirits ;  it  struck  me  with  horror,  it  was  odious 
and  frightful  to  look  back  on,  and  it  gave  me  ^ 
kind  of  a  fit,  a  convulsion  or  nervous  disorder, 
that  was  very  uneasy  to  me. 

But  to  look  forward,  to  reflect  how  things  were 
changed,  how  happy  I  was  that  I  could  nve  by 
my  own  endeavours,  and  was  no  more  under  the 
necessity  of  being  a  viUain,  and  of  getting  my 
bread  at  my  own  haxard  and  the  ruin  of  honest 
families;  this  had  in  it  something  more  than 
commonly  pleasing  and  agreeable,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, it  had  a  pleasure  that  till  then  I  nad 
known  nothing  of.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  be 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  evil,  to  procure  that 
subsistence  which  I  could  not  support  the  want 
of,  to  be  obliged  to  run  the  venture  of  the  gallows 
rather  than  the  venture  of  stsjving,  and  to  be 
always  wicked  for  fear  of  want 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  serious  religiouf? 
reflections,  or  that  these  things  proceeded  yet 
from  the  uneasiness  of  conscience,  but  from  mere 
i*easonings  with  myself,  and  from  being  arrived 
to  a  capacity  of  maldng  a  right  judgment  of  things 
more  than  before ;  yet  I  own  I  had  such  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  wicKed  life  I  had  led,  that  I  was 
secretly  easy,  and  had  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  the 
disaster  that  was  upon  me  about  the  ship ;  and 
that,  though  it  was  a  loss,  I  could  not  but  be 
glad  that  those  ill-gotten  goods  were  gone,  and 
that  I  had  lost  what  I  had  stolen ;  for  I  looked 
on  it  as  none  of  mine,  and  that  it  would  be  fire 
in  my  flax  if  I  should  mingle  it  with  what  I  had 
now,  which  was  come  honestly  by,  and  was  (as 
it  were)  sent  from  heaven  to  lay  the  fouudiUion 
of  my  prosperity,  which  the  other  would  be  (mly 
as  a  moth  to  consume. 

At  the  same  time  my  thoughts  dictated  to  me, 
that  though  this  was  the  foundation  of  my  new 
life,  yet  that  this  was  not  the  superstructure,  and 
that  I  might  still  be  bom  for  greater  things  than 
these ;  that  it  was  honesty  and  virtue  alone  that 
made  men  rich  and  great  a-i^d  gave  them  a  fame 
as  well  as  a  figure  in  the  world ;  and  that  there- 
fore I  was  to  lay  my  foundation  in  these^  and 
expect  what  might  follow  in  time. 

To  help  these  thoughts,  as  I  had  leaned  to 
read  and  write  when  I  was  in  Scotland,  so  I 
began  now  to  love  books,  and  particularly  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  some  very  considerable 
ones ;  such  as  Livy's  Boman  history,  tlie  history 
of  the  Turks,  the  English  history  oi  Speed,  and 
others ;  the  history  of  the  Low  Country  wars,  the 
historv  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  the  history  of  the  Spaniards'  conquest  of 
Mexico,  with  several  others,  some  of  which  I 
bought  at  a  planter^s  house,  who  was  lately  dead, 
and  his  gooos  sold,  and  others  I  borrowed. 

I  considered  my  present  state  of  life  to  be  my 
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mere  youth,  though  I  was  now  above  thirty  years 
old,  because  in  my  youth  I  had  learned  nothing ; 
and  if  my  daily  business,  which  was  now  great, 
would  have  permitted.  I  would  have  been  content 
to  have  gone  to  schooL  However,  fate,  that  had 
yet  something  else  in  store  for  me,  threw  an  op- 
portunity into  my  hand,  namely,  a  clever  fellow, 
that  came  over  a  transported  felon  from  Bristol, 
and  fell  into  my  hands  for  a  servant  Ho  had 
led  a  loose  life,  tpat  he  acknowledged ;  and  being 
driven  to  extremities,  took  to  the  highway,  for 
which,  had  he  been  taken,  he  would  have  been 
hanged ;  but  falling  into  some  low-prized  rogueries 
afterwards,  for  want  of  opportunity  for  worse, 
was  catched,  condemned,  and  transported,  and, 
as  he  said,  was  glad  he  came  o£f  so. 

He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  I  perceiving 
it,  asked  him.  one  time,  if  he  could  give  a  method 
how  I  might  learn  the  Latin  ton^e  ?  He  said, 
smiling,  1  es,  he  could  teach  it  me  m  three  months, 
if  I  would  let  him  have  books,  or  even  without 
books,  if  he  had  tune.  I  told  him,  a  book  would 
become  his  hands  better  than  a  hoe ;  and  if  he 
could  promise  to  make  me  but  understand  Latin 
enough  to  read  it,  and  understand  other  languages 
by  it,  I  would  ease  him  of  the  labour  which  I 
was  now  obliged  to  put  him  to,  especiallv  if  I 
was  assured  that  he  was  fit  to  receive  that  uivour 
of  a  kind  master.  In  shoi't,  I  made  hun  to  me 
what  my  benefactor  made  me  to  him ;  and  from 
him  I  gained  a  fund  of  knowledge,  infinitelv 
moro  valuable  than  the  rate  of  a  slave,  which 
was  what  I  had  paid  for  it ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

With  these  thoughts  I  went  cheerfully  about 
my  work.  As  I  had  now  five  servants,  my  plan- 
tation went  on,  though  gently,  yet  safely,  and 
increased  gradually,  though  slowly ;  but  the  third 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  my  old  benefactor,  I 
purchased  two  negroes  more,  so  that  now  I  had 
seven  servants ;  and  having  cured  land  sufildent 
for  supply  of  their  food,  I  was  at  no  difiiculty  to 
luaintam  them ;  so  that  my  plantation  began  now 
to  enlaiige  itself,  and  as  I  lived  without  any  per- 
sonal expense,  out  was  maintained  at  my  old 
great  master's  fas  we  called  him),  and  at  his 
charge,  with  £80  a  year  besides,  so  all  my  gjiins 
were  laid  up  for  increase. 

In  this  posture  I  went  on  for  twelve  years,  and 
was  very  successful  in  my  plantation,  and  had 
gotten,  by  means  of  my  master's  favour,  who  now 
I  called  my  friend,  a  correspondent  in  London, 
with  whom  I  traded,  shipped  over  my  tobacco  to 
him,  and  received  European  goods  in  return,  such 
as  I  wanted  to  carry  on  my  plantation,  and  sufii- 
dent  to  sell  to  others  also. 

In  this  interval,  my  good  friend  and  benefactor 
died,  and  I  was  left  very  disconsolate  on  account 
of  my  loss,  for  it  was  indeed  a  gnreat  loss  to  me ; 
he  had  been  a  father  to  me,  and  I  was  like  a  for- 
saken stranger  without  him,  though  I  knew  the 
country  and  the  trade  too,  well  enough,  and  had 
for  some  time  chiefly  carried  on  his  whole  busi- 
ness for  him,  yet  I  seemed  now  at  a  loss ;  my 
counsellor  and  my  chief  supporter  was  gone,  and 
I  had  no  confidant  to  communicate  myself  to,  on 
all  occasions,  as  formerly;  but  there  was  no 
remedy.  I  was,  however,  in  a  better  condition 
to  stand  alone  than  ever;  I  had  a  very  large 
plantation,  and  had  near  seventy  negroes  and 
other  servants.  In  a  word,  I  was  grown  really 
rich,  considering  my  first  circumstances,  that 
began  (as  I  may  say)  with  nothing ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  had  nothing  of  stock,  but  I  haa  a  great  be- 
ginning, that  indeed  I  needed  no  other  stock,  and 
if  I  had  had  £500  to  have  begun  with,  and  not 
the  assistance,  advice,  and  countenance  of  such  a 
man,  I  liad  not  been  in  a  better  condition ;  but 


he  promised  to  make  a  man  of  me,  and  so  he  did, 
ana  in  one  respect  (I  may  say)  I  nave  merited  it 
of  him,  for  I  Drought  his  plantation  into  such 
order,  and  the  government  of  his  negroes  into 
such  a  regulation,  that  if  he  had  given  £500  to 
have  had  it  done,  he  would  have  thought  his 
money  well  bestowed;  his  work  was  always  in 
order,  going  forward  to  his  mind,  everything  was 
in  a  thriving  posture,  his  servants  all  loved  him, 
even  negroes  and  all,  and  yet  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  cruel  punishment,  or  severities  known 
among  them. 

In  my  own  plantation  it  was  the  same  thing. 
I  wrought  so  upon  the  reason  and  the  affections 
of  my  negroes,  that  the^  served  me  cheerfully, 
and,  by  consec^uence,  faithfully  and  diligently; 
when  in  my  neighbour's  plantation  tliere  was  not 
a  week  hardly  passed  without  such  horrible  out- 
cries, roarings  and  yellings  of  the  servants,  either 
under  torture,  or  in  fear  of  it,  that  their  negroes 
would,  in  discourse  with  ours,  wish  themselves 
dead  and  gone  Tas  it  seems  they  believed  they 
should  after  death)  into  their  own  country. 

If  I  met  with  a  sullen  stupid  fellow,  as  some- 
times it  was  imavoidable,  I  always  parted  with 
him,  and  sold  him  off ;  for  I  would  not  keep  any 
that  sense  of  kind  usage  would  not  oblige.  But  I 
seldom  met  with  such  bad  ones ;  for,  bjr  talking 
to  them  in  a  plain,  reasoning  way,  I  found  the 
temper  of  the  roughest  of  them  would  break  and 
soften;  the  sense  of  their  own  interest  would 
prevail  with  them  at  firet  or  last;  and  if  it  had 
not,  the  contrary  temper  was  so  general  among 
my  people,  that  their  own  fellows  and  country- 
men would  be  against  them,  and  that  served  to 
bring  them  to  reason  as  soon  as  anv  other  thing ; 
and  this,  those  who  think  it  worth  their  while, 
will  easily  find,  viz.  that  having  prevailed  effec- 
tually over  one  leading  man  among  them  to  be 
tractable,  and  pleased,  and  grateful,  he  shall 
make  them  all  like  him,  and  that  in  a  little  while, 
with  more  ease  than  can  be  imagined. 

I  was  now  a  planter,  and  also  a  student.  ^  My 
pedagogue,  I  mentioned  above,  was  very  diligent, 
and  proved  an  extraordinary  man  indeed.  He 
taught  me  not  only  wiUi  application,  but  with 
admirable  judgment  in  the  teaching  part ;  for  I 
have  seen  it  in  many  instances  since  that  time, 
that  every  good  scholar  is  not  fitted  for  a  school- 
master, and  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  knowing  the  language  taught 

But  this  man  had  both,  and  proved  of  great  use 
to  me,  and  I  found  reason,  in  the  worth  of  the 
person,  to  be  very  kind  to  him,  his  circumstances 
considered.  I  once  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  he,  who  must  have  had 
a  liberal  education,  and  great  advantages  to  have 
advanced  him  in  the  world,  should  be  capable  ot 
falling  into  such  miserable  circumstances  as  he 
was  in  when  he  came  over  ?  I  used  some  caution 
in  entering  upon  an  inquiry,  which  (as  I  said) 
might  not  oe  pleasant  to  him  to  relate ;  but  that  I 
would  make  him  amends  by  telling  him,  that  if 
he  desired  not  to  enter  into  it  with  me,  I^  would 
readily  excuse  him,  and  would  not  take  it  ill  at 
all;  this  I  did,  because  to  a  man  under  such 
afflictions  one  should  always  be  tender,  and  not 
put  them  upon  relating  anything  of  themselves 
which  was  grievous  to  them,  or  which  they  had 
rather  was  concealed. 

But  he  told  me  that  it  was  true,  that  to  look 
back  upon  his  past  Ufe  was  indeed  rmovore 
dolorem ;  but  that  such  mortifications  were  now 
useful  to  him,  to  help  forward  that  repentance 
which  he  hoped  he  was  sincerely  entered  upon ; 
and  that  though  it  was  with  horror  he  looked 
back  upon  misspent  time,  and  ill-applied  gifts, 
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wUch  a  bountiful  Grottor  liad  blesaed  him  with, 
and  spazed  to  him  for  a  better  improvement,  yet 
he  thought  he  ought  to  load  himself  with  as 
much  of  the  shame  as  it  pleased  God  to  make  his 
lotj  ainoe  he  had  already  loaded  himself  with  the 
guilt  in  a  shameless  manner ;  till  God  (he  still 
hoped  in  mercy  to  him)  had  cut  him  short,  and 
brought  him  to  public  disgrace,  though  he  could 
not  say  he  had  been  brought  to  justice,  for  then 
he  had  been  sent  into  eternity  in  despair,  and  not 
been  sent  to  yirginifl^  to  repent  of  the  wickedest 
life  that  ever  man  lived.  He  would  have  gone 
on,  but  I  found  his  speech  interrupted  b^  a  pas- 
sionate struggle  witnin,  between  his  grief  and 
histeans. 

I  took  no  more  notice  of  it  than  to  tell  him,  that 
I  was  soxry  I  had  asked  him  about  it,  but  that  it 
was  my  curiosity.  When  I  saw  that  ignorant, 
untaught,  untractable  creatures  come  into  misery 
and  sbamcL  I  made  no  inquiry  after  their  affairs ; 
but  when  1  saw  men  of  parts  and  learning  take 
such  steps,  I  concluded  it  must  be  occasioned  by 
something  exceeding  wicked.  *  So  indeed*  (said 
he)  *  the  judge  said  to  me  when  I  begged  mercy  of 
him  in  Latin.  He  told  me,  that  when  a  man  with 
such  learning  falls  into  such  crimes,  he  is  more 
inexcusable  than  other  men,  because  his  learning 
i-ecommendiBflT  him,  he  could  not  want  advan- 
tages, and  had  the  less  temptation  to  crimes.' 

*  But,  sir,'  said  h^  *  I  believe  my  case  was  what 
I  find  is  the  case  of  most  of  the  wicked  part  of 
the  world,  viz.  that  to  be  reduced  to  necessity  is 
to  be  wicked ;  for  neceesity  is  not  only  the  temp- 
tation, but  is  such  a  temptation  as  human  nature 
is  not  empowered  to  resist  How  good  then,' 
says  he,  *  is  that  God,  which  takes  from  you,  sir, 
the  temptaticm,  by  taking  away  the  necessity?' 

I  was  BO  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said 
(knowing  it  by  my  own  case),  that  I  could  not 
enter  any  farther  upon  the  discourse:  but  he 
went  on  voluntarily.  *  This,  sir,'  says  he^  *  I  am 
so  sensible  of,  that  I  think  the  case  I  am  reduced 
to  much  less  miserable  than  the  life  which  I 
lived  before,  because  I  am  delivered  from  the 
horrid  neoessity  of  doing  such  ill  things,  which 
was  my  ruin  and  disuter  then,  even  for  my 
bread,  and  am  not  now  obliged  to  ravish  my 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  others  by  violence 
and  disorder ;  but  am  fed,  though  I  am  made  to 
earn  it  by  the  hard  labour  of  my  hands,  and  I 
thank  Grod  for  the  difference.'  lie  paused  here, 
but  went  on  thus : 

*  How  much  is  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Virginia 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  most  prosperous 
thief  in  the  world  I  Here  I  live  miserable,  but 
honest;  suffer  wrong,  but  do  no  wrong;  my  body 
is  punished,  but  my  oonscience  is  not  loaded; 
and,  as  I  used  to  say,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  look 
in,  but  I  would  begin  when  I  had  some  recess, 
some  time  to  spare;  now  God  has  found  me  leisure 
to  repent.'  He  run  on  in  this  manner  a  great 
while,  giving  thanks,  I  believe  most  heartily,  for 
his  being  delivered  from  the  wretched  life  he  had 
lived,  though  his  misery  were  to  be  tenfold  as 
much  as  it  was. 

I  was  sincerely  touched  with  his  discourse  on 
this  subject ;  X  had  known  so  much  of  the  real 
difference  of  the  case,  that  I  could  not  but  be 
affected  with  it,  though  till  now,  I  confess,  I 
know  little  of  the  religious  part  I  had  been  an 
offender  as  well  as  he,  though  not  altogetJier  in 
the  same  decree,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
penitence ;  neither  had  I  looked  back  upon  any- 
thing as  a  crime,  but  as  a  life  dishonourable,  and 
not  uke  a  gentleman,  which  run  much  in  my 
thoughts,  as  I  have  several  times  mentioned. 

'  Well,  but  now,'  says  I,  *you  talk  penitently, 


and  I  hope  vou  are  sincere ;  but  what  would  be 
your  case  ii  you  were  delivered  from  the  miser- 
able condition  of  a  slave,  sold  for  money,  which 
you  are  now  in  ?  .  Should  you  not,  thisk  you,  be 
the  same  man?' 

'Blessed  be  God,'  says  he,  *that  if  I  thought  I 
should,  I  would  sincerely  pray  that  I  might  not 
be  delivered,  and  that  X  might  for  ever  be  a  slave 
rather  than  a  sinner.' 

'Well  but,'  sa^rs  I,  'suppose  you  be  under  the 
same  necessity,  in  the  same  starving  cofndition, 
should  you  not  take  the  same  course  ?' 

He  replied  verv  sharply,  '  That  shows  us  the 
need  we  nave  of  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
''lioad  us  not  into  temptation ; "  and  of  Solomo&*fi, 
or  Agar's  prayer,  "  Give  me  not  poverty,  lest  I 
steaL"  Ishouidever  begof  God  nottobelefi  to 
such  snares  as  human  nature  cannot  resiet.  Bat 
1  have  some  hope,  that  I  should  venture  to  starve 
rather  than  to  steal;  but  X  also  beg  to  be  delivered 
from  the  danger,  because  X  know  not  my  own 
strength.' 

This  was  honestly  spoken  indeed ;  and  there 
really  were  such  visible  tokens  of  sincerity  in  aU 
his  discourse,  tliat  X  could  not  suspect  him.  On 
some  of  our  discourses  on  this  subject,  he  pulled 
out  a  little  dirtv  paper-book,  in  which  he  had 
wrote  down  sucn  a  prayer  in  verse,  as  I  doubt 
few  Christians  in  the  world  could  subecribe  to ; 
and  X  cannot  but  record  it,  because  X  never  saw 
anything  Uke  it  in  my  life;  the  lines  are  as 
follow : 

Lord!  whataoever  80ROWB  rack  my  breast, 
Till  crime  removes  too,  let  me  find  no  reat; 
How  dark  soe'er  my  ttate,  or  sharp  my  pala. 
Oh !  let  not  trouble!  ceaae,  and  sin  remain. 
For  JesQs*  sake  remoTo  not  my  dlstrees. 
Till  free  triumphant  graoe  shall  repossess 
The  racant  throne  frrai  whtmce  my  sini  depart; 
And  make  a  wHUng  captive  of  my  heart; 
Till  grace  complete  shall  my  soul  sabdoe, 
Thy  conquest  AiU,  and  my  sntjectien  tna. 

There  were  more  lines  on  the  same  sabjeet, 
but  these  were  the  beginning;  and  these  touching 
me  so  sensibly,  X  have  remembered  them  dis- 
tinctly ever  since,  and  have,  X  believe,  repeated 
them  to  myself  a  thousand  times. 

X  pressed  him  no  more,  you  may  be  sore,  after 
an  answer  so  very  particular  and  affecting  as  this 
was ;  it  was  easy  to  see  the  man  was  a  sincere 
penitent,  not  sorrowing  for  the  punishment  he 
was  suffering  under ;  for  his  condition  was  no 
part  of  bis  affliction,  he  was  rather  thankful  for 
it  as  above ;  but  his  concern  was  a  feeling  and 
affecting  sense  of  the  wicked  and  abominame  life 
he  had  led,  the  abhorred  crimes  he  had  oom- 
uiitted  both  against  God  and  man,  and  the  little 
sense  he  had  had  of  the  condition  he  was  in,  and  that 
even  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  now  was. 

X  asked  him  if  he  had  no  reflections  of  this 
kind  after  or  before  his  sentence?  He  told  me 
Newgate  (for  the  prison  at  Bristol  is  called  so,  it 
seems,  as  well  as  that  at  Iiondon)  was  a  place 
that  seldom  made  penitents,  but  often  made 
villains  worse,  till  they  learnt  to  defy  God  and 
devlL  Bid;  that,  however,  he  could  look  back 
with  this  satisfaction,  that  he  could  say  he  was 
not  altogether  insensible  of  it,  even  then;  bat 
nothing  that  amounted  to  a  thorough  serious 
looking  up  to  heaven;  that  he  often  indeed  looked 
in,  and  reflected  upon  his  past  misspent  life,  even 
before  he  was  in  prison,  when  the  intervals  of  his 
wicked  practices  gave  some  time  for  reflection, 
and  he  would  sometimes  say  to  himself^  Whither 
am  X  going  ?  to  what  will  all  these  things  brine 
me  at  last?  and  where  will  they  end?  sin  and 
shame  follow  one  another,  and  I  shall  certainly 
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eome  to  the  gallows.  *  Thexi,*  said  he,  *  I  -would 
strike  upon  my  breast,  and  saj,  0  wicked  wretch! 
when  fml  you  repent?  and  would  answer  myself 
as  often,  ^ever !  never  I  never !  except  it  m  in 
a  gaol,  or  at  a  gibbet 

*  Then.'  said  he,  '  I  would  we^p  and  a^h,  and 
look  back  a  little  upon  my  wretched  hfe,*  the 
historv  of  which  would  make  the  world  amazed ; 
bat,  alas  I  the  prospect  was  so  dark,  and  it  filled 
me  with  so  much  terror,  that  I  could  not  bear  it 
Then  I  would  fly  to  wine  and  company  for  relief ; 
that  wine  brought  on  excess,  and  that  company, 
being  always  wicked  like  yourself,  brought  on 
•temptation,  and  then  all  reflection  Taniahed,  and 
I  was  the  same  devil  as  before.' 

He  spoke  this  with  so  much  affection,  that  his 
face  was  ever  smiling  when  he  talked  of  it  ftnd 
yet  his  eyes  had  tears  standing  in  them  at  the 
same  time;  for  he  had  a  delightful  sorrow,  if  that 
be  a  proper  expression  in  speaking  of  it 

This  was  a  strange  relation  to  me,  and  bep:an 
to  affect  me  after  a  manner  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand- I  loved  to  hear  him  talk  of  it,  and  yet  it 
always  left  a  kind  of  a  dead  lump  behind  it  upon 
my  heart,  which  I  could  give  no  reason  for,  nor 
iznagine  to  what  it  tended ;  I  had  a  heaviness  on 
my  soul,  without  being  able  to  describe  it,  or  to 
saywhat  ailed  me. 

Well,  he  went  on  with  his  relation.  *  After 
this,'  says  he,  '  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  justice 
for  a  trine,  a  piece  of  sport  in  our  crime ;  and  I, 
that  for  a  hundred  robberies,  as  well  on  the  high- 
way as  otherwise,  the  particulars  of  which  would 
fill  a  book  to  give  an  account  of,  ought  whenever 
I  was  taken,  to  be  hanged  in  chains,  and  who,  if 
it  had  been  public,  could  not  have  failed  of  having 
twenty  people  come  in  against  me,  was  privately 
hxnrried  into  a  country  gaol  under  a  wrong  name, 
tried  for  a  small  fact  within  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  in  which  I  was  not  principally  guilty,  and 
by  this  means  obtained  the  favour  of  being  trans- 
ported. 

*  And  what  think  yon,'  said  he,  *has  most  sen- 
sibly affected  me,  and  brought  on  the  blessed 
change  that  X  hope  I  may  say,  God  has  wrought 
in  my  soul  ?  Not  the  greatness  of  my  crimes, 
but  the  wonders  of  that  merciful  providence, 
which,  when  it  has  mercy  in  store  for  a  man, 
often  brings  him  into  the  briers,  into  sorrow  and 
misery  for  lesser  sins,  that  men  may  be  led  to  see 
how  they  are  spared  from  the  punishment  due  to 
them,  for  the  greater  guilt  which  they  know  lies 
upon  them.  Do  you  think  that  when  I  received 
the  grant  of  ti*ansportation,  I  could  be  insensible 
what  a  miracle  of  divine  goodness  such  a  thing 
must  be^  to  one  who  had  so  many  ways  deserved 
to  be  hanged,  and  must  iofallibly  have  died,  if 
my  true  name  had  been  known,  or  if  the  least 
notice  had  been  given  that  it  was  such  a  notori- 
ous wretch  as  I  that  was  in  custody  ?  There 
began  the  first  motive  of  repentance ;  for  certainly 
the  goodness  of  our  great  Creator  in  sparing  us, 
when  we  forfeit  our  Uves  to  his.  justice,  and  his 
merciful  bringing  us  out  of  the  miseries  which 
we  plimge  ourselves  into,  when  we  have  no  way 
to  extricate  ourselves;  his  bringing  those  very 
miseries  to  be  the  means  of  our  deliverance,  and 
working  good  to  us  out  of  evil,  when  we  are 
working  the  very  evil  out  of  his  good;  I  say, 
these  things  are  certainly  the  strongest  motives 
to  repentance  that  are  in  the  world;  and  the 
sparing  thieves  from  the  gallows  certainly  makes 
more  penitents  than  the  gallows  itself. 

*It  IS  true,' continued  he,  'that  the  terror  of 
punishment  works  strongly  upon  the  mind;  in 
view  of  death  men  are  filled  with  horror  of  soul, 
and  immediately  they  call  that  repentance  which 


I  doubt  is  too  often  mistaken,  being  only  a  kind 
of  anguish  in  the  soul,  which  breeds  a  grief  for 
the  pum'shment  that  is  to  be  suffered;  an  amaze- 
mei»  founded  upon  the  dreadful  view  of  what  is  to 
follow.  But  the  sense  of  mercy  is  quite  another 
thing;  this  seizes  all  the  passions  and  all  the 
affections,  and  works  a  sincere  unfeigned  abhor- 
rence of  the  crime,  as  a  crime;  as  an  offence 
against  our  Benefactor,  as  an  act  of  baseness  and 
ingratitude  to  Him  who  has  given  us  life,  and  all 
the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  who  has 
conquered  us  by  continuing  to  do  us  good,  when 
He  has  been  provoked  to  destroy  us. 

*  This,  sir,'  says  he.  'has  been  the  fountain  of 
that  repentance  which  I  so  much  rejoice  in;  this 
is  the  delightful  sorrow/  says  he,  '  that  I  spoke 
of  just  now;  and  this  makes  smiles  sit  on  my 
face  while  tears  run  from  my  eyes,  a  joy  that  I 
can  no  otherwise  expr^  tuan  by  telling  you, 
sir,  that  I  never  lived  a  happy  day  since  i  came 
to  an  age  of  acting  in  the  world,  till  I  landed  in 
this  country,  and  worked  in  your  plantation, 
naked  and  hungry,  weary  and  faint,  oppressed 
with  cold  in  one  season,  and  heat  in  the  other ; 
then  I  began  to  see  into  my  own  ways,  and  see 
the  difference  between  the  hardships  of  the  body 
and  the  torment  of  the  mind.  Berore  I  revelled 
in  fulness,  and  here  I  struggled  with  hard  fare ; 
then  I  wallowed  in  sloth  and  voluptuous  ease ; 
here  I  laboured  till  nature  sometimes  was  just 
sinking  under  the  load ;  but  with  this  difference 
in  the  lelicity  of  either  case,  namely,  that  there  I 
had  a  hell  in  my  soul,  was  filled  with  horror  and 
confusion,  was  a  daily  terror  to  myself,  and  always 
expected  a  miserable  end ;  whereas  here  I  had  a 
blessed  calm  of  soul,  an  emblem  and  forerunner 
of  heaven,  thiuikful  and  humble,  adoring  that 
mercy  that  had  snatched  me  out  of  the  jaws  of 
the  devil;  these  took  up  my  thoughts,  and  made 
my  most  weary  hours  pleasant  to  me,  my  labour 
light  and  my  neart  cheeriid.  I  never  lay  down 
on  my  hard  lodging  but  I  praised  God  with  tho 
greatest  excess  of  affection,  not  only  that  it  was 
not  the  condemned  hole,  and  that  I  was  delivered 
from  the  death  I  had  deserved,  but  that  it  was 
not  Shooter's  Hill,  that  I  was  not  still  a  robber,  a 
terror  to  just  and  honest  men,  a  plunderer  of  the 
innocent  and  the  poor,  a  thief,  and  a  villain,  that 
ought  to  be  rooted  out  from  the  earth  for  the 
safety  of  others ;  but  that  I  was  delivered  from 
the  horrid  temptation  of  sinning  to  support  my 
luxury,  and  making  one  vice  necessary  to  another ; 
and  this,  I  bear  witness,  is  sufficient  to  sweeten 
the  bitterest  sorrow,  and  make  any  man  be  thank- 
ful for  Virginia,  or  a  wprse  place,  if  that  can  be.' 

He  then  entertained  me  with  an  opinion  of  his, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  face  of  heaven  and 
hell  to  be  disclosed  and  laid  open,  and  that  men 
could  be  made  capable  of  seemg  distinctly  and 
separately  the  joys  and  glory  and  utmost  felicity 
of  one,  and  the  horrors  of  the  other,  and  to  make, 
a  judgment  of  both  accotding  to  the  power  of 
human  reasoning,  the  first  would  have  a  stronger 
and  more  powerful  effect  to  reform  tiie  world  than 
the  latter.  But  this  we  had  further  discourses 
about  on  many  occasions. 

If  it  should  be  inquired  how  I  was  capable  of 
hearing  all  this,  aoid  naving  no  impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  by  it,  especially  when  it  so  many 
ways  suited  my  own  case,  and  the  condition  of 
the  former  part  of  mylife,  I  shall  answer  that 
presently  by  myself.  However.  I  took  no  notice 
of  it  to  him,  for  he  had  quite  otner  notions  of  me 
than  I  had  of  myself ;  nor  did  I,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  enter  into  any  confidence  with  him 
on  my  own  story,  only  that  I  took  -sometimee  the 
occasion  to  let  him  know  that  I  did  not  come 
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over  to  Virginia  in  the  capacity  of  a  criminal,  or 
that  I  waa  not  transported ;  which,  considering 
how  manj  of  the  inhabitants  there  were  so  who 
then  lived  in  good  circumstancei^  wad  needful 
enough  to  be  done. 

But  as  to  myself,  it  was  enough  that  I  was  in 
condition  now ;  'twas  no  matter  to  anybody  what 
I  had  been ;  and  as  it  was  grown  pretty  much 
out  of  memory  from  what  original  disaster  I 
came  into  th,e  country,  or  that  I  was  ever  a  ser- 
vant otherwise  than  voluntary,  and  that  it  was 
no  business  of  mine  to  expose  myself,  so  I  kept 
that  part  dose ;  but  for  all  that,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  conceal  the  disorder  I  was  in  as  often 
as  he  talked  of  these  things.  I  had  hitherto  gone 
on  upon  a  notion  of  things  founded  only  In  their 
appearance,  as  they  affected  me  with  good  or 
evil ;  esteeming  the  happy  and  unhappy  part  of 
life  to  be  those  that  ^ave  me  ease  or  sorrow, 
without  regarding,  or  indeed  much  understand- 
ing, how  far  those  turns  of  life  were  influenced 
by  the  Giver  of  life,  or  how  far  they  were  all 
directed  by  a  sovereign  God  that  governs  the 
world,  and  aU  the  creatures  it  had  made. 

As  I  had  no  education  but  as  you  have  heard, 
BO  I  had  had  no  instruction,  no  knowledge  of 
religion,  or  indeed  of  the  meaning  of  it ;  and 
though  1  was  now  in  a  kind  of  search  after  re- 
ligion, it  was  a  mere  looking,  as  it  were,  into  the 
world  to  see  what  kind  of  a  thin^  or  place  it 
was,  and  what  had  been  done  in  it;  but  as  to 
Him  that  made  it,  there  had  truly  been  scarce  a 
creature  among  all  that  He  had  made,  with  souls 
in  them,  that  were  so  entirely  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  I  was,  and  made  so  little  inquiry 
about  it 

But  the  serious,  affectionate  discourse  of  this 
young  man  began  to  have  different  effects  upon 
me,  and  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  *•  This  man's 
reflections  are  certainly  very  just;  but  what  a 
creature  am  I,  and  what  have  I  been  doing  ?  I 
that  never  once  did  this  in  all  my  life,  that  never 
said  so  much  I  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  all  that  I 
have  beeoi  saved  from,  or  all  that  I  have  been 
brought  to  in  this  world ;  and  yet  my  life  has 
been  as  f  uU  of  variety,  jand  I  have  been  as  miracu- 
lously delivered  from  dangers  and  mischiefs,  and 
as  many  of  them,  as  ever  he  has ;  and  if  it  has 
aU  been  brought  to  pass  by  an  invisible  hand,  in 
mercy  to  me,  what  have  I  been  doing,  and  where 
have  I  lived,  that  I  only  should  be  the  most 
thougfitless  and  unthanlcful  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures!' 

This  indeed  began  to  grow  upon  me,  and  made 
me  very  melancholy ;  but  as  to  religion,  I  under- 
stood so  little  about  it,  that  if  I  had  resolved 
upon  any  such  thin^  as  a  new  course  of  life,  or 
to  set  about  a  religious  change,  I  knew  not  at 
which  end  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  about  it 

One  day  it  happened  that  my  tutor,  for  so  I 
always  called  him,  had  the  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  was  looking  in  it,  as  he  generally  did  many 
times  a  day^  though  I  knew  not  for  what  Seeing 
the  Bible,  I  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  went 
to  look  into  it,  which  I  had  done  so  little  before, 
that  I  think  I  might  safely  say  I  had  never  read  a 
chapter  in  it  all  my  life.  He  was  talking  of  the 
Bible  then  as  a  book  only,  and  where  he  had  it, 
and  how  he  brought  it  to  Virginia ;  and  in  Some 
ecstasy  he  took  and  kissed  it  *This  blessed 
boolL*  says  he,  *  this  was  all  the  treasure  I  brought 
out  from  England  with  me,  and  a  comfortaole 
treasure  it  has  been  to  me,'  added  he ;  *  I  would 
not  have  been  without  it  in  my  sorrows  for  any 
other  treasure  in  the  world ;'  and  so  he  went  on 
at  large. 

I  that  had  no  notion  of  what  he  meant,  only, 


as  I  have  said  above,  some  young  infant  thoughte 
about  the  works  of  providisnoe  in  the  world,  and 
its  merciful  dealings  with  msL  took  the  book  out 
of  his  hand  and  went  to  look  mto  it,  and  the  book 
opened  at  the  Acts  zxvi.  v.  28,  where  Felix  says 
to  8t  Paul,  *  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian.'  *I  think,'  says  I,  *here*s  a  line  hits 
me  to  a  tittle,  upon  the  long  account  yon  havo 
given  of  yourseli,  and  I  mt^  say  them  to  yon, 
as  the  governor  here  said;'  and  so  I  read  the 
words  to  him.  He  blushed  at  the  text,  and  re- 
turns, I  could  answer  you  in  the  very  words  the 
apostle  returned  to  hun  in  the  next  verse :  '  I 
would  thou  wert  both,  I  wish  almost^  and  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds.' 

I  was  now  more  than  30  years  old  by  my  owa 
account,  and  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  m» 
to  keep  a  reckoning  of  my  age,  who  had  nobody 
left  that  ever  knew  my  beginning.  I  was,  I  say, 
above  30  years  old,  and  had  gone  through  some 
variety  in  the  world;  but  as  I  was  perfectly 
abandoned  in  my  infancy,  and  utterly  without 
instruction  in  my  youth,  so  I  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  everything  that  was  worthy  the  name  of 
religion  in  the  world ;  and  this  was  the  first  tim» 
that  ever  any  notion  of  religious  things  entered 
into  my  heart  I  was  surprised  at  this  man*s 
talk,  and  that  several  ways,  particularly  he  talked 
so  feelingly  of  his  past  circumstances,  and  they 
were  so  uke  my  own,  that  every  time  he  made  a 
religious  inference  from  his  own  condition,  and 
argued  from  one  condition  of  his  to  another,  it 
struck  into  my  thoughts  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun, 
that  I  had  certainly  as  much  to  be  thankful  for 
and  to  repent  of  -  as  he  had,  except  only  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  better  things  to  be  thankful 
for,  which  he  had ;  but  in  return  for  that,  I  was 
delivered  and  set  up  in  the  world,  made  a  master, 
and  easy,  and  was  in  good  circumstances,  being 
raised  from  the  very  same  low  distressed  oondi- 
tion  as  he  was  in,  I  mean  a  sold  servant;  but 
that  he  remained  so  still,  so  that  if  his  sin  had 
been  greater  than  mine,  so  his  distress  was  still 
greater. 

This  article  of  gratitude  struck  deep,  and  lay 
heavy  upon  my  mind.  I  remembered  that  I  vrta 
grateful  to  the  last  degree  to  my  old  master,  who 
had  raised  me  from  my  low  condition,  and  that 
I  loved  the  very  name  of  him,  or  as  might  be 
said,  the  very  ground  he  trod  on ;  but  I  had  not 
so  much  as  once  thought  of  any  higher  obliga- 
tion, no,  nor  so  much  as,  like  the  Pharisee,  had 
said  once,  *  God,  I  thank  Thee,'  to  Him  for  all 
the  influence  which  his  providence  must  have 
had  in  my  whole  affair. 

It  occurred  to  me  presently,  that  if  none  of  all 
these  tilings  befall  us  without  the  direction  of  a 
Divine  Power,  as  my  new  instructor  had  told  me 
at  large,  and  that  God  had  ordered  everything, 
the  most  minute  and  least  transaction  of  me,  in- 
somudi  *that  not  a  hair  of  our  head  shall  fall 
to  the  ground  without  his  pennission ;'  I  say,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been  a  most  unthimsfnl 
dog  to  that  Providence  that  bad  done  so  much 
for  me ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  reflection  was- 
immediately  this.  How  justly  may  that  power, 
so  disobliged,  take  away  again  his  wool  and  his 
flax,  with  which  I  am  now  clothed,  and  raduos 
me  to  the  misery  of  my  first  circumstances ! 

This  perplexed  me  much,  and  I  was  very 
pensive  and  sad;  in  which,  however,  my  new 
instructor  was  a  constant  comforter  to  me,  and  I 
learned  every  day  something  or  other  from  him ; 
upon  which  I  told  him  one  morning,  that  I 
thought  he  must  leave  off  teaching  me  £atin,  and 
teach  me  religion. 
He  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty  of  his 
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being  incapable  of  informing  me  of  anything 
that  I  did  not  know,  and  proposed  to  me  to  read 
the  Scriptnxes  eveiy  d^,  as  the  sore  and  only 
fond  of  instmction.  I  answered  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  ennnch  to  St.  Philip,  when  the  apostle 
asked  him  if  he  nnderstood  what  he  read :  ^How 
can  I,  unless  some  one  goide  me  ?* 

We  talked  frequently  upon  this  subject;  and 
I  found  so  much  reason  to  oelieye  he  was  a  sin- 
cere convert,  that  I  can  speak  of  him  as  no  other 
in  all  I  have  to  say  of  him.  However,  I  cannot 
say  my  thoughts  were  yet  ripened  for  an  opera- 
tion of  that  kind.  I  had  some  uneasiness  about 
my  past  life ;  and  I  lived  now,  and  had  done  so 
before  I  knew  him,  a  very  regular  sober  life, 
always  taken  up  in  my  business,  and  running 
into  no  excesses ;  but  ss  to  commendng  penitent 
as  this  man  had  done,  I  cannot  sa^  I  nad  any 
convictions  upon  me  sufScient  to  bnng  it  on,  nor 
had  I  a  fund  of  religious  knowledge  to  support 
me  in  it ;  so  it  wore  off  again  gradually,  as  such 
things  generally  do  where  the  first  impressions 
are  not  deep  enough. 

In  the  meantime,  as  he  read  over  long  lectures 
of  his  own  disasters  to  me^  and  applied  them  all 
seriously  to  me,  so  our  discourse  was  always  very 
solid  and  weighty,  and  we  had  nothing  of  levity 
between  us,  even*  when  we  were  not  concerned 
in  religious  discourses.  He  read  history  to  me ; 
and  where  books  were  wanting,  he  gave  me  ideas 
of  those  thin^  which  had  not  been  recorded  by 
our  modem  histories,  or  at  least  that  our  number 
of  books  would  not  readL  By  these  things  he 
raised  an  unquenchable  thirst  in  me,  after  seeing 
something  that  was  doing  in  the  world ;  and  the 
more,  because  all  the  world  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged, more  or  less,  in  the  great  war  wherein  the 
Frencn  king  might  be  said  to  be  engaged  with 
and  against  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 

Now  I  looked  upon  myself  as  one  buried  alive 
in  a  remote  pdrt  of  the  world,  where  I  could  see 
nothing  at  all,  and  hear  but  a  little  of  what  was 
seen,  and  that  little  not  till  at  least  half  a  year 
after  it  was  done,  and  sometimes  a  year  or  more ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  old  reproach  often  came  in 
the  way,  namely,  that  even  this  was  not  yet  the 
life  of  a  gentleman. 

It  was  true,  that  this  was  much  nearer  to  it 
than  that  of  a  pickiXKsket,  and  still  nearer  than 
that  of  a  sold  slave ;  but,  in  short,  this  would  not 
do,  and  I  could  receive  no  satisfaction  in  it.  I 
had  now  a  second  plantation,  a  very  considerable 
one^  and  it  went  forward  very  well  I  had  on  it 
almost  100  servants  already  of  sundry  sorts,  and 
an  overseer  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to 
say  I  might  depend  upon,  and  but  that  I  had  a 
third  in  embryo,  and  newly  begun,  I  had  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  going  where  I  pleased. 

However,  I  now  began  to  frame  my  thoughts 
for  a  voyage  to  England,  resolving  then  to  act  as 
I  should  see  cause,  but  with  a  secret  resolution  to 
see  more  of  the  world,  if  pcMssible,  and  realize 
those  things  to  my  mind,  which  I  had  hitherto 
<mly  entertained  remote  ideas  of  by  the  help  of 
books. 

Accordingly  I  pushed  forward  the  settlement 
of  my  third  plantation,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
be  in  a  posture,  either  to  be  let  to  a  tenant,  or 
left  in  trust  with  an  overseer,  as  I  should  find 
occasion. 

Had  I  resolved  to  leave  it  to  an  overseer,  or 
steward,  no  man  in  the  world  could  have  been  fit 
for  it  hke  my  tutor;  but  I  could  not  think  of 
parting  with  him  who  was  the  cause  of  my  desire 
of  travelling,  aud  who  I  concluded  to  make  my 
partner  in  my  travels. 

It  was  tliree  years  after  this  before  I  could  get 


things  in  order,  fit  for  my  leaving  the  country. 
In  this  time  I  delivered  my  tutor  from  his  bond- 
age, and  would  have  given  him  his  liberty ;  but, 
to  my  great  disappointment^  found  that!  could 
not  empower  him  to  go  for  jQngland  till  his  time 
was  expired,  according  to  the  certificate  of  his 
transportation,  which  was  registered ;  so  I  made 
him  one  of  my  overseers,  and  thereby  raised  him 
gradually  to  a  prospect  of  living  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  like  steps  that  my  good 
benefactor  raised  me,  only  that  I  did  not  assist 
.him  to  enter  upon  planting  for  himself  as  I  waA 
assisted,  neither  was  I  upon  the  spot  to  do  it ; 
but  this  man^s  diligence  and  honest  application, 
even  unassisted,  delivered  himself,  any  farther 
than,  OS  I  say,  by  making  him  an  overseer,  which 
was  only  a  present  ease  and  deHveranoe  to  him, 
from  the  hard  labour  and  fare  which  he  endured 
as  a  servant. 

However,  in  this  trust  he  behaved  so  faithfully, 
and  so  diligently,  that  it  recommended  him  in 
the  country ;  and  when  I  came  back  I  found  him 
in  circumstances  very  different  £rom  what  I  left 
him  in,  besides  his  being  my  principal  manager 
for  near  twenty  years,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its 
place. 

I  mention  these  things  the  more  at  large,  that, 
if  any  unhappy  wretch,  who  may  have  the  dis- 
aster to  fall  into  such  circumstances  as  these, 
may  come  to  see  this  account,  they  may  learn  the 
following  short  lessons  from  these  examples : 

I.  That  Virginia,  and  a  state  of  transportation, 
may  be  the  happiest  place  aud  condition  they 
were  ever  in  for  this  life,  as,  by  a  sincere  repent- 
ance, and  a  diligent  application  to  the  busmess 
they  are  put  to,  they  are  effectually  delivered 
from  a  life  of  flagrant  wickedness,  and  put  in  a 
perfect  new  condition,  in  which  they  nave  no 
temptation  to  the  crimes  they  formerly  com- 
mitted, and  have  a  prospect  of  advantage  for  the 
future. 

IL  That  in  Virginia,  the  meanest  and  most 
despicable  creature,  after  his  time  of  servitude  is 
expired,  if  he  will  but  apply  himself  with  dili- 
gence and  industry  to  the  Dusiness  of  the  countr}% 
is  sure  nife  and  health  supposed)  botli  of  living 
well  and  growing  rich. 

As  this  is  a  foundation  which  the  most  un- 
fortunate wretch  alive  is  entitled  to,  a  transported 
felon  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  happier  man  than 
the  most  prosperous  untaken  thief  in  the  nation ; 
nor  are  those  poor  young  people  so  much  in  the 
wrong  as  some  imagine  them  to  be,  that  go 
voluntarily  over  to  those  countries ;  and,  in  order 
to  get  themselves  carried  over  and  placed  there, 
freely  bind  themselves  there;  especially  if  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  they  fall  do  anything 
honestly  by  them;  for,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  those  poor  people  knew  not  what  course  to 
take  before,  or  had  miscarried  in  their  conduct 
before,  here  they  axe  sure  to  be  immediately  pro- 
vided for,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  their  time, 
to  be  put  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  themselves. 
But  I  return  to  my  own  story,  which  now  begins 
a  new  scene. 

I  was  now  making  provision  for  my  going  to 
England,  alter  having  settled  my  plantation  in 
such  hands  as  was  fully  to  my  satisiaction.  My 
first  work  was  to  furnish  myself  with  such  a 
stock  of  goods  and  money  as  might  be  sufficient 
for  my  occasions  abroad,  and  pfl^cularly  might 
allow  me  to  make  large  returns  to  Maryland,  for 
the  use  and  supply  of  all  my  plantations;  but 
when  I  came  to  look  nearer  into  the  voyage,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
put  my  cargo  all  on  board  the  same  ship  that  I 
went  in ;  so  I  shipped  at  several  times  500  hogs- 
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heads  of  tobaooo  in  seyeral  ships  for  England, 
giying  notice  to  my  correspondent  in  London 
waX  I  would  embark  about  such  a  time  to  come 
over  myself,  and  ordering  him  to  insnro  for  a  con- 
siderable 8IIID,  pnqportioned  to  the  tbIuo  of  my 
cazKO. 

About  two  months  after  this  I  left  the  place, 
and  embarked  for  England  in  a  stout  ship, 
carrying  24  guns,  and  about  600  hogsheads  ot 
tobacco,  and  we  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the 
Ist  of  August  We  had  a  vexy  sour  and  rough 
voyage  for  the  first  fortnight,  though  it  was  in  a 
season  so  generally  noted  for  good  weather. 

After  we  had  been  about  eleven  days  at  sea, 
having  the  wind  most  part  of  the  time  blowing 
very  mird  at  west,  or  between  the  west  and  north- 
west, by  which  we  were  carried  a  great  way 
farther  to  the  eastward  than  they  usually  go  in 
their  oourse  for  England,  we  met  with  a  furious 
tempest,  which  held  us  five  days,  blowinp^  most 
of  tne  time  excessive  hard,  and  by  which  we 
were  obliged  to  run  away  afore  the  wind  as  the 
seamen  call  it,  wheresoever  it  was  our  lot  to  go. 
By  this  storm  our  ship  was  greatly  damaged,  and 
some  leaks  we  had,  but  not  so  bad  that  bv  the 
diligence  of  the  seamen  they  were  stopped ;  how- 
ever, the  captain,  after  having  beaten  up  a^ain  as 
well  as  he  could  against  the  weather,  and  the  sea 
going  very  high,  at  length  he  resolved  to  go 
away  for  the  Bermudss. 

I  was  not  seaman  enough  to  understand  what 
the  reason  of  their  disputes  was,  but  in  their 
running  for  the  islands,  it  seems  they  overshot 
the  latitude,  and  could  never  reach  the  islands  of 
Bermudas  again.  The  master  and  the  mate 
differed  to  an  extremity  about  this,  their  reckon- 
ings being  more  than  usually  wide  of  one  another, 
the  storm  having  driven  them  a  little  out  of  their 
knowledge.  The  master  being  a  positive  man, 
insulted  the  mate  about  it,  and  threatened  to  ex- 
pose him  for  it  when  he  came  to  England.  The 
mate  was  an  excellent  sea  artist,  and  an  experi- 
enced saQor,  but  withal  a  modest  man;  and 
though  he  insisted  upon  his  being  right,  did  it  in 
respectful  terms,  ana  as  it  became  him ;  but  after 
several  days*  dispute,  when  the  weather  came  to 
abate,  and  the  heavens  to  clear  up,  that  they  could 
taJce  their  ohservations  and  know  where  they 
were,  it  appeared  that  the  mate's  account  was 
right,  and  the  captain  was  mistaken,  for  they 
were  then  in  the  latitude  of  29  degrees,  and  quite 
out  of  the  wake  of  the  Bermudas. 

The  mate  made  no  indecent  use  of  the  dis- 
covery at  (dl,  and  the  captain  being  convinced, 
carried  it  civilly  to  him,  and  so  the  heats  were 
over  among  them;  but  the  next  question  was, 
what  they  should  do  next?      Some  were  for 

going  one  way,  some  another,  but  all  agreed  that 
ley  were  not  in  a  condition  to  go  on  the  direct 
course  for  England,  unless  they  could  have  a 
southerly  or  south-west  wind,  which  had  not 
been  our  fate  since  we  came  to  sea. 

Upon'  the  whole,  they  resolved  by  consent  to 
steer  away  to  the  Canaries,  which  was  the 
nearest  land  they  coidd  make,  except  the  Cape 
de  Yerd  Islands,  which  were  too  much  to  the 
southward  for  us,  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

Upon  this,  they  stood  away  K.E.,  and  the  wind 
hanging  still  westerly,  or  to  the  northward  of  the 
wes^  we  made  good  way.  and  in  about  15  days* 
sail  we  made  the  Pico  leneriffe,  being  a  mon- 
strous hill  in  one  of  Utie  Canary  Islands.  Hero 
we  refreshed  ourselves,  got  fresh  water  and  some 
fresh  provisions,  and  plenty  of  excellent  wine, 
but  no  harbour  to  run  into,  to  take  care  of  the 
ship,  which  was  leaky  and  tender,  having  had  so 
mncn  very  bad  weather;  so  we  were  obliged  to 


do  as  well  as  we  could,  and  put  to  sea  again, 

after  riding  at  the  Canaries  four  days  only. 

From  the  Canaries  we  had  tolerable  weathec^ 
and  a  smooth  sea,  till  we  came  into  the  soundingB, 
so  they  call  the  mouth  of  the  British  Channel, 
and  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  the  K.  and  K.W. 
obliged  us  to  keep  a  larger  offing,  as  the  seamen 
call  it,  at  our  entrance  into  the  Channel,  when, 
behold!  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  a  French 
cruiser  or  privateer  of  26  guns  appeared,  and 
crowded  after  ns  with  all  the  saQ  they  could  make. 
In  short,  our  captain  exchanged  a  broadside  or 
two  with  them,  which  was  terrible  work  to  me, 
for  I  had  never  seen  such  before,  the  Frendunan's 
guns  having  raked  us,  and  killed  and  wounded 
six  of  our  best  men. 

In  short,  after  a  fight  long  enough  to  show  us, 
that  if  we  would  not  be  taken  we  must  resolve  to- 
sink  by  her  side,  for  there  was  no  room  to  expect 
deliverance,  and  a  fight  long  enough  to  save  the 
master's  credit,  we  were  taken,  and  the  ship  cat^ 
ried  away  to  St  Haloes. 

I  was  not  much  concerned  for  the  loss  I  had  is 
the  ship^  because  I  knew  I  had  sufficient  in  th» 
world  somewhere  or  other ;  but  as  I  was  eifoc- 
tually  stripped  of  everything  I  had  about  me,  and 
even  almost  my  clothes  from  n^  back,  I  was  in 
but  a  very  indifferent  condition;  but  somebody 
informing  the  captain  of  the  privateer  that  I  was 
a  passenger  and  a  merchant,  he  called  for  mo  and 
inquired  into  my  circumstances,  and  coming  to 
hear  from  myself  how  I  had  been  used,  obliged 
the  seamen  to  give  me  a  coat  and  hat,  and  » 
pair  of  shoes,  wnich  thej^  had  taken  off  me,  and 
himself  gave  me  a  mommg-gown  of  his  own  to> 
wear  while  I  was  in  his  ship,  and,  to  give  him 
his  due,  treated  me  very  well. 

I  had,  however,  bemdes  my  being  taken,  the- 
mortification  to  be  detained  on  board  the  cruiser, 
and  seeing  the  ship  I  was  in  manned  with  French- 
men  and  sent  away,  as  above,  for  St  Haloes ; 
and  this  was  a  greater  mortification  to  me  after- 
wards, when,  being  brought  into  St  Haloes,  I 
heard  that  our  ship  was  re-taken  in  her  passage 
to  St  Haloes  by  an  English  man-of-war,  and 
carried  to  Portsmouth. 

'When  our  ship  was  sent  away,  the  Bover 
cruised  abroad  again  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
for  some  time,  but  met  witii  no  purchase ;  at  last 
they  made  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  their 
nation,  and  one  of  their  own  trade,  frtnn  whom 
they  learned  (the  news  having  been  oanied  to 
England,  that  some  French  privateers  lay  off  and 
on  in  the  soundings)  that  three  English  men-of- 
war  were  come  out  from  Plymouth  on  purpose^ 
to  cruise  in  the  Channel,  and  that  they  would 
certainly  meet  with  us.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
the  Frenchman,  a  bold,  brave  fellow,  fax  frcun 
shrinking  from  his  work,  steers  away  K.E.  for 
St  George's  Channel,  and  in  the  latitude  of  48 
and  a  hau,  unhappily  enough  meets  with  a  large 
and  rich  English  ship,  bound  homo  from  Jamaica ; 
it  was  in  tne  grey  of  the  morning,  and  very 
dear,  when  a  man  on  the  roundtop  cried  out 
Au  voile,  a  saiL  I  was  in  hopes  indeed,  it  had 
been  the  English  man-of-war;  and  by  the  hurry 
and  clutter  they  were  in  to  get  all  ready  for  a 
fight,  I  concluded  it  was  so,  and  got  out  of  my 
hammock,  for  I  had  no  cabin  to  lie  in,  that  X 
might  see  what  it  was ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my 
hopes  were  in  vain,  and  it  was  on  the  wrong  side ; 
for  that  being  on  our  larboard  bow,  the  ship  lying 
then  northward  to  make  the  coast  of  Ireluid,  by 
the  time  I  was  turned  out,  I  could  perceivB  they 
had  all  their  sails  bent  and  full,  having  begun  to 
chase,  and  making  great  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  evident  me  ship  saw  them  too,  and' 
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knew  what  they  were;  ftnd,  to  avoid  them, 
stietohed  away  with  all  the  canvas  they  oonla 
lay  on  for  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  run  in  there  for 
harboor. 

Our  privateer,  it  was  plain,  infinitely  outsailed 
her,  rmming  two  feet  for  her  one,  and  towards 
evening  came  up  with  them.  Had  they  been  able 
to  have  held  it  but  six  hours  longer,  they  would 
have  got  into  Limerick  river,  or  somewhere  under 
shoie,  so  that  we  should  not  have  ventured  upon 
them;  but  we  came  up  with  them,  and  the  captain, 
when  he  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  bravely 
brought  to,  and  prepared  to  fight.  She  was  a 
ship  of  30  guns,  but  deep  in  the  sea,  cumbered 
between  decin  with  goods,  and  could  not  run  out 
ber  lower  deck  guns,  the  sea  also  going  pretty 
high,  though  at  last  she  ventured  to  open  her 
gwi-room  porta,  and  fire  with  three  guns  on  a 
side;  but  her  worst  fate  was,  she  sailed  heavy, 
being  deep  loaden,  and!  the  iSnenohman  had  run 
up  l^  har  side,  and  poured  in  his  broadside,  and 
was  soon  ready  again.  However,  as  she  was 
well  manned  too,  and  that  the  English  sailors 
bestirred  themselves,  they  eave  us  their  broad- 
sides too  very  nimbly  and  heartily,' and  I  found 
the  Frenchman  had  a  great  many  men  killed  at 
the  first  brush,  but  the  next  was  worse  for  the 
English  ship,  though  she  didnot  sail  so  well  as  the 
Trsnchman,  was  a  bigger  ship  and  strong  built, 
and  as  we  Vthe  French)  bore  down  upon  them 
a^ain,  the  ^glish  run  boldly  on  board  us,  and 
laid  tAwart  our  hawse,  lashing  themselves  fast 
to  u&  Then  it  was  that  the  English  captain  run 
out  his  lower  tier  of  guns,  and  indeed  tore  the 
Frenchman  so,  that,  had  he  held  it,  the  privateer 
would  have  had  the  worst  of  it  But  the  French- 
man, with  admirable  readiness  indeed,  and  cour- 
age, the  captain  appearing  everywhere  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  bestirred  themselves,  and 
loosing  themselves  from  the  English  ship,  thrust- 
ing her  off  with  brooms,  and  pouring  their  small 
shot  so  thick,  that  the  other  could  not  appear 
upon  deck ;  I  say,  clearing  themselves  thus,  they 
came  to  lie  a  broadside  of  each  other,  when,  by 
long  fixing,  the  English  ship  was  at  length  dis- 
abled, her  misen-mast  and  bowsprit  shot  awav, 
and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  her  captain  killed ; 
so  that,  after  a  fight  which  held  all  night  (for 
they  fought  in  the  dark),  and  part  of  the  next  day, 
they  were  obliged  to  strike. 

I  was  civilly  desired  by  the  Fi*6nch  captain  to 
go  down  into  the  hold  while  the  iight  held,  and, 
besides  the  civility  of  it,  I  found  he  wns;not  will- 
ing I  should  be  upon  deck ;  perhaps  he  thouglit 
I  might  have  some  opportunity  to  do  hurt,  though 
I  knew  not  how  it  could  be.  However,  I  was 
very  ready  to  go  down,  for  I  had  no  mind  to  be 
killed,  espeeiaUy  1^  my  own  friends,  so  I  went 
down  and  sat  by  the  surgeon,  and  liad  the  op- 
portunity to  find,  that  the  first  broadside  the 
English  fired,  seven  wounded  men  were  brought 
down  to  the  surgeon,  and  88  more  afterward; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  English  lay  thwart  their 
bow;  and  after  they  cleared  themselves  there 
were  about  11  more;  bo  that  thoy  hod  61  men 
wounded,  and  about  22  killed ;  the  Englishman 
had  18  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
was  the  captain. 

The  French  captain,  however,  triumphed  in  this 
prise,  for  it  was  an  exceeding  rich  ship,  having 
abonduice  of  silver  on  board;  and  after  the  ship 
was  taken,  and  thej  had  plundered  all  the  great 
caUn  afforded,  which  was  very  considerable,  the 
mate  promised  the  captain  that,  if  he  would  give 
him  ms  liberty,  he  would  discover  6000  pieoes-of- 
eight  to  him  privately,  which  none  of  the  men 
should  know  of ;  the  captain  engaged,  and  gave 


it  under  his  hand  to  set  him  at  liberty  as  soon  as 
he  came  on  shore.  Accordingly,  in  the  nighty 
after  all  was  either  turned  in,  as  they  caU  it,  or 
empWed  on  the  duty  of  the  watch,  the  captain 
and  the  mate  of  the  prize  went  on  board,  and 
having  faithfully  discovered  the  money,  which 
lay  in  a  place  made  on  purpose  to  conceal  it,  the 
captain  resolved  to  let  it  Me  till  they  arrived,  and 
then  he  conveyed  it  on  shore  for  his  own  use ;  so 
that  the  owners,  nor  the  seamen,  ever  came  to 
any  share  of  it,  which  by  the  way  was  a  fraud  in 
the  captain ;  but  the  mate  paid  his  ransom  by  the 
discovery,  and  the  captain  eave  him  his  liberty 
very  punctually,  as  he  had  promised,  and  200 
pieces-of-eight  to  carty  him  to  England,  and  to , 
make  good  nis  losses. 

When  he  had  made  this  prize,  the  captain 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  now  to  get  safe  to 
France  with  her,  for  she  was  a  ship  sufficient  to 
enrich  all  his  men  and  his  owners  also.  The 
account  of  her  cargo,  by  the  captain^s  books^  of 
which  I  took  a  copy,  was  in  general : 

260  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
187  smaller  casks  of  sugar. 
176  barrels  of  indigo. 
28  casks  of  pimento. 
42  bags  of  cotton  wool. 
80  cwt  of  elephants*  teeth. 
60  small  casks  of  rum. 
18,000  pieces  of  eigh^  besides  the  6000 
concealed. 
Several  parcels  of  drugs,  tortoise-shell,  sweet- 
meats called  succades,  chocolate,  lime  juice) 
and  other  things  of  cunsiderible  value. 

This  was  a  terrible  loss  among  the  English 
merchants,  and  a  noble  booty  for  the  rogues  that 
took  it;  but  as  it  was  in  open  War,  and  by  fair 
fighting,  as  they  call  it,  there  was  no  objection  to 
be  made  against  them,  and,  to  give  them  their 
due,  they  fought  bravely  for  it. 

The  captain  was  not  so  bold  as  to  meet  the 
English  men-of-war  before,  but  he  was  as  wary 
now;  for  having  a  prize  of  such  value  in  his 
hands,  he  was  resolved  not  to  lose  her  again  if 
he  could  help  it ;  so  he  stood  away  to  the  south- 
ward, and  that  so  far,  that  I  once  thought  he  was 
resolved  to  go  into  the  Sfraits,  and  home  by  Mar- 
seilles. But  having  sailed  to  the  latitude  of  45, 
3  qrs.,  or  thereabouts,  he  steered  away  east  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  carried  us 
all  into  the  river  of  Bourdeaux,  where,  on  nottoe 
of  his  arrival  with  such  a  prize,  his  owners  or 
principals  came  overland  to  see  him,  and  where 
they  consulted  what  to  do  with  her.  The  money 
thoy  secured,  to  be  sure,  and  some  of  the  cargo ; 
but  the  ships  sailed  afterwards  along  the  coast  to 
St.  Male,  taking  the  opportunity  of  some  French 
men-of-war,  which  were  cruising  on  the  coast,  to 
be  their  convoy  as  far  as  XJshant. 

Here  the  captain  rewarded  and  dismissed  the 
English  mate,  as  I  have  said,  who  got  a  passage 
from  thenoe  to  Dieppe  by  sea^  and  titer  tnat  into 
England,  by  the  help  of  a  posqport,  through  Flan- 
ders to  Ostend :  the  captain,  it  seems,  the  more 
willingly  shipped  him  off,  that  he  might  not  dis- 
cover to  others  what  he  had  discovered  to  him. 

I  was  now  at  Bourdeaux,  in  France,  and  the 
captain  asked  me  one  morning  what  I  intended 
to  do.  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first ;  but  he 
soon  g^ve  me  to  understand  that  I  was  now 
either  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  state  as  an  English 
prisoner,  and  00  be  carried  to  Binant^  in  Brittany, 
or  to  find  means  to  have  myself  exchanged,  or  to 
pay  my  ransom,  and  this  ransom  ha  told  me  at 
first  was  800  crowns. 
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I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  desired  he  would 
give  me  time  to  write  to  England  to  my  friends ; 
for  that  I  had  a  cargo  of  goods  sent  to  them  b^ 
me  from  Virginia,  but  I  did  not  know  but  it 
might  have  fallen  into  such  hands  as  his  were, 
and  if  it  was,  I  knew  not  what  would  be  my  fate. 
He  readily  granted  that,  so  I  wrote  by^  the  post, 
and  had  the  satisfaction,  in  answer  to  it,  to  near 
that  the  ship  I  was  taken  in  had  been  retaken, 
and  carried  into  Portsmouth;  which  I  doubtea 
would  have  made  my  new  master  more  strict, 
and  perhaps  insolent ;  but  he  said  noUiing  of  it 
to  me,  nor  I  to  him,  though,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  he  had  advice  of  it  before. 

However,  this  was  a  help  to  me,  and  served  to 
more  than  pay  v^j  ransom  to  the  captain ;  and 
my  correrooncfent  m  London,  hearing  of  my  being 
abve,  ana  at  Bourdeauz,  immediately  sent  me  a 
letter  of  credit  upon  an  English  merchant  at 
Bourdeaux  for  whatever  I  might  have  occasion 
for.  As  soon  as  I  received  this,  I  went  to  the 
merchant  who  honoured  the  letter  of  credit^  and 
told  me  1  should  have  what  money  I  pleased. 
But  as  I,  who  was  before  a  mere  stranger  in  the 
place,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  had 
now,  as  it  were,  a  frioid  to  communicate  my 
affairs  to  and  consult  with,  as  soon  as  I  told  him 
my  case,  *  Hold,'  says  he,  *  if  that  be  your  case, 
I  may  perhaps  find  a  way  to  get  you  off  without 
a  ransom.* 

There  was.  it  seems,  a  ship  bound  home  to 
France  from  Martinica  taken  off  Gape  Finisteire 
by  an  English  man-oi-war,  and  a  merchant  of 
Bochelle  being  ajpassenger,  was  taken  on  board, 
and  brought  into  rlymouth.  This  man  had  made 
great  solicitation  by  his  friends  to  be  exchanged, 
pleading  pover^,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  pay 
any  ransom.  Hy  friend  told  me  something  of  it^ 
but  not  much ;  only  bade  me  not  be  too  forward 
to  pay  any  money  to  the  captain,  but  pretend  I 
could  not  near  from  England.  This  I  did  till  the 
captain  appeared  impatient 

After  some  time  the  captain  told  mo  I  had  used 
him  ill ;  that  I  had  made  him  expect  a  ransom, 
and  he  had  ti'eated  me  courteously,  and  been  at 
expense  to  subsist  me,  and  tliat  I  held  him  in 
suspense ;  but  that,  in  short,  if  I  did  not  procure 
the  money,  he  would  send  me  to  Dinant  in  ten 
days,  to  lie  there  as  the  king's  prisoner  till  I 
should  be  exchanged.  My  merchant  gave  me 
my  cue,  and  by  his  direction  I  answered,  I  was 
very  sensible  of  his  civility,  and  sorry  he  should 
lose  what  expenses  he  had  been  at;  but  t^t  I 
found  my  friends  forgot  me,  and  what  to  do  I 
did  not  Imow,  and  that,  rather  than  impose  upon 
him,  I  must  submit  to  go  to  Dinant,  or  where  he 
thought  fit  to  send  me ;  out  that  if  ever  I  obtained 
my  liberty,  and  came  into  BhiglsAd,  I  would  not 
fail  to  reimburse  him  what  expense  he  had  been 
at  for  my  subsistence ;  and  so,  in  short,  made  my 
case  very  bad  in  all  my  discourse.  He  shook  his 
head  and  said  little,  but  the  next  day  entered  me 
in  the  list  of  English  prisoners  to  be  at  the  king's 
charge,  as  appointed  by  the  intendant  of  the  plaoe^ 
and  to  be  sent  away  into  Brittany. 

I  was  then  out  o!  the  captain*s  power,  and  im- 
mediately the  merchant.,  with  two  others  who 
were  friends  to  the  merchant  prisoner  at  Ply- 
mouth, went  to  the  intendant^  and  gained  an 
order  for  the  exchange;  and  my  friend  giving 
security  for  my  being  forthcoming,  in  case  the 
other  was  not  delivered,  I  had  my  liberty  imme- 
diately, and  went  home  with  him  to  his  house. 

Thus  we  bilked  the  captain  of  his  ransom  money ; 
but,  however,  my  friend  went  to  him,  and  letting 
him  know  that  I  was  exchanged  by  the  governor's 
order,  paid  him  whatever  he  could  say  he  was  id 


disburse  on  my  account ;  and  it  was  not  then  fai 
the  captain's  power  to  object^  or  to  claim  anything 
for  a  ransom. 

I  got  passage  from  hence  to  Dunkirk  on  board 
a  Fuencn  vessel,  and  having  a  certificate  of  an 
exchanged  prisoner  from  the  intendant  at  Bour- 
deaux, I  had  a  passport  given  me  to  go  into  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  so  whithed  I  pleased. 

Accordingly  I  came  to  Ghent,  in  April  — — ^ 
just  as  the  armies  were  going  to  take  the  field. 
I  had  no  dislike  to  the  business  of  the  army,  bat 
I  thought  I  was  a  little  above  it  now,  and  had 
other  things  to  look  to ;  for  that,  in  my  opinion, 
nobody  went  into  the  field  but  tliose  that  eonld 
not  live  at  home ;  and  yet  I  resolved  to  see  the 
manner  of  it  a  little  too;  so  having  made  aa 
aoouaintanoe  with  an  English  officer,  quartered 
at  Ghent,  I  told  him  my  intention,  and  he  invited 
me  to  go  with  him,  and  offered  me  his  protection 
as  a  volunteer,  that  I  should  quarter  with  him 
in  his  tent,  and  live  as  I  would,  and  either  caxry 
arms  or  not,  as  I  saw  occasion. 

The  campal^  was  none  of  the  hardest  that  had 
been,  or  was  like  to  be ;  so  that  I  had  tho  diver- 
sion of  seeing  the  service,  as  it  was  proper  to  ttU 
it,  without  much  hazard ;  indeed,  I  did  not  see 
any  considerable  action,  for  there  was  not  much 
fighting  that  campaign.  As  to  the  merit  of  the 
cause  on  either  side  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  had 
I  suffered  any  of  the  disputes  about  it  to  enter 
into  my  thoughts.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had 
been  made  khig  of  England,  and  the  fAgHsh 
troops  were  all  on  his  side ;  and  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  swearing  and  damning  for  King  William 
among  the  soldiers;  but  as  for  fighting,  I  obeerred 
the  French  beat  them  several  times,  and  particu- 
larly the  regiment  my  friend  belonged  to  was 
surrounded  in  a  village  where  they  were  posted, 
I  knew  not  upon  what  occasion,  and  all  taken 
prisoners.  But  by  great  good  hap^  I  being  not 
m  service,  and  so  not  in  command,  was  strolled 
away  that  day  to  see  the  country  about ;  for  it 
was  my  delight  to  see  the  strong  towns,  and  ob- 
serve the  beauty  of  their  fortifications;  and  while 
I  diverted  myself  thus,  I  had  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  not  being  taken  by  the  French  for  that 
time. 

When  I  came  back,  I  found  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed of  the  town ;  but  as  I  was  no  soldier,  they 
did  me  no  harm,  and  having  my  French  passpoirt 
in  my  pocket,  they  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  Now- 
port,  where  I  took  the  packet-boat,  and  came 
over  to  England,  landing  at  Deal  instead  of 
Dover,  the  weather  forcing  us  into  the  Downs ; 
and  thus  my  short  campaign  ended,  and  this  waa 
my  second  essay  at  the  trade  of  soldiering. 

When  I  came  to  London,  I  was  very  well  r»- 
ceived  by  my  friend,  to  whom  I  had  consigned 
my  effects,  and  I  found  myself  in  very  good  ciiv 
cumstances;  for  all  my  goods,  which,  as  above, 
by  several  ships,  I  had  oonsi£^ed  to  him,  came 
safe  to  hand ;  and  my  overseers  that  I  had  left 
behind,  had  shipped  at  several  times  400  hogs- 
heads of  tobacoo  to  my  correspondent  in  my 
absence,  being  the  product  of  my  plantation,  or 
part  of  it,  for  the  time  of  my  bemg  abroad;  so 
that  I  had  above  a  thousand  pounds  in  my  fao- 
tor's  hands,  200  hogsheads  of  tobacco  besides  1^ 
in  hand,  not  sold. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  now,  but  entirely  to  con- 
ceal n^self  from  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of 
me  before,  and  this  was  the  eaaest  thing  in  the 
world  to  ao ;  for  I  was  grown  out  of  everybody's 
knowledge,  and  most  of  those  I  had.lmown  were 
grown  out  of  mine.  My  captain,  who  went  with 
me,  or,  rather,  who  carried  me  away,  I  found  by 
inquiring  at  the  proper  place,  had  been  rambling 
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about  the  world,  came  to  Londozi,  fell  into  hifi 
own  trade,  which  he  could  not  lorbeEir,  and  grow- 
ing an  eminent  highwayman,  had  made  his  exit 
at  the  pallows^  after  a  life  of  f onrteen  years  most 
ezqnisite  and  saocessfnl  rogueries,  tiie  particnlars 
of  which  wonld  make  (as  I  obs^rred)  an  admir- 
able history.  My  other  brother  Jack,  who  I 
called  major,  followed  the  like  wicked  trade,  bat 
was  a  man  of  more  gallantry  and  generosity; 
and  having  committed  innumerable  depredations 
npon  mankind,  yet  had  always  so  much  dexterity 
as  to  bring  hixnself  of^  till  at  last  he  was  laid  fast 
in  Newgate,  and  loaaed  with  irons,  and  would 
certainly  have  gone  the  same  way  as  the  captain ; 
but  he  was  so  dexterous  a  rogue,  that  no  gaol,  no 
fetters,  would  hold  him ;  andhe,  with  two  more, 
found  moans  to  knock  off  their  irons,  worked  their 
way  through  the  wall  of  the  prison,  and  let  them- 
selves down  on  the  outside  in  the  eight.  So 
escaping,  they  found  means  to  get  into  France, 
where  he  followed  the  same  trade,  and  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  grew  famous  by  the  name 
of  Anthony,  and  had  the  honour,  with  three  of 
his  comrades^  whom  he  had  taught  the  English 
way  of 'robbing  generously  (as  they  called  it), 
without  murdering  or  wounding,  or  ill-using 
those  they  robbed,  I  sav,  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  broke  upon  the  wheel  at  the  Greve  in  Paris. 

All  these  things  I  found  means  to  be  fully 
informed  of,  and  to  have  a  long  account  of  the 
particulars  of  their  conduct,  from  some  of  their 
comrades  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape, 
and  who  I  got  the  knowledge  of,  without  letting 
them  so  much  as  guess  at  who  I  was,  or  upon 
what  account  I  inquired. 

I  was  now  at  the  height  of  my  good  fortune ; 
indeed  I  was  in  very  good  circumstances^  and 
being  of  a  frugal  temper  from  the  beginning,  I 
savea  things  togethw  as  they  came,  and  yet  lived 
very  well  too ;  jparticularly  I  had  the  reputation 
of  a  very  considerable  merchant,  and  one  that 
came  over  vastly  rich  from  Virginia ;  and  as  I 
frequently  bought  supplies  for  my  several  families 
ai^a  plantations  there,  as  they  wrote  to  me  for 
them,  so  I  jpassed  (I  say)  for  a  great  merchant 

I  lived  smgle  indeeo,  and  in  lodgings,  but  I 
began  to  be  very  well  known,  and  though  I  had 
subscribed  my  name  only  Jack  to  my  particular 
correspondent,  yet  the  French,  among  whom  I 
lived  near  a  year  (as  I  have  said)  not  understand- 
ing what  Jack  meant,  called  me  Monsieur  Jacque. 
and  Colonel  Jacques,  and  so  gradually  Colonel 
Jacque ;  so  I  was  called  in  the  certificate  of  ex- 
changing me  with  the  other  prisoner,  so  that  I 
went  so  also  into  Flanders ;  upon  which,  and  see- 
ing my  certificate  of  exchange  (as  above),  I  was 
called  Colonel  Jacques  in  England  by  my  friend, 
who  I  called  correspondent ;  and  thus  I  passed 
for  a  foreigner,  and  a  Frenchman,  and  I  was  in- 
finitely fond  01  having  everybody  take  me  for  a 
Fronchman ;  and  as  I  spoke  French  very  well, 
having  learned  it  by  continuing  so  long  among 
them,  so  I  went  constantly  to  the  French  church 
in  London,  and  spoke  French  upon  all  occasions, 
as  much  as  I  could ;  and,  to  complete  the  appear- 
ance of  it,  I  got  me  a  French  servant  to  do  mv 
business,  I  mean  as  to  my  merchandise,  whicn 
(mly  consisted  in  receiving  and  disposing  of  to- 
bacco, of  which  I  had  about  500  to  600  hogsheads 
a  year  from  my  own  plantations,  and  in  supply- 
ing my  people  with  necessaries,  as  they  wanted 
them. 

^  this  private  condition  I  continued  about  two 
years  mor&  when  the  devil  owing  me  a  spleen 
«ver  since  1  refused  bein^  a  thief,  paid  me  home, 
with  my  interest,  by  laymg  a  snare  injny  way, 
which  hieul  almost  ruined  me. 


There  dwelt  a  lady  in  the  house  opposite  to  the 
house  I  lodged  in,  who  made  an  extraordinary 
figure  indeed;  she  went  very  well  dressed,  and 
was  a  most  beautiful  person.  She  was  well-l3red, 
sung  admirably  fine,  and  sometimes  I  could  hear 
her  very  distinctly,  the  houses  being  over  against 
one  another,  in  a  narrow  court,  not  much  unlike 
Three-Eing-court  in  Lombard-street. 

This  lady  put  herself  so  often  in  my  way,  that 
I  could  not  in  good  maimers  forbear  taking  notice 
of  her,  and  giving  her  the  ceremony  of  my  hat^ 
when  I  saw  her  at  the  window,  or  at  the  door,  or 
when  I  passed  her  in  the  courl^  so  that  we  be- 
came almost  acquainted  at  a  distance.  Some- 
times she  also  visited  at  the  house  I  lodged  at, 
and  it  was  generally  contrived  that  I  should  be 
introduced  when  she  came,  and  thus  by  d^rees 
we  became  more  intimately  acquainted,  and  often 
conversed  together  in  the  family,  but  always  in 
public,  at  least  for  a  great  while. 

I  was  a  mere  boy  in  the  affair  of  love,  and 
knew  the  least  of  what  belonged  to  a  woman  of 
any  man  in  Europe  of  my  age ;  the  thoughts  of  a 
wife,  much  less  of  a  mistress,  had  never  so  much 
as  taken  the  least  hold  of  my  head,  and  I  had 
been  till  now  as  perfectiv  unacquainted  with  the 
sex,  and  as  unconcerned  about  them,  as  I  was 
when  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  lay  in  a  heap  of 
ashes  at  a  glass-house. 

But  I  know  not  by  what  witchcraft  in  the  con- 
versation of  this  woman,  and  her  singling  me  out 
upon  several  occasions,  I  began  to  be  ensnared, 
I  Knew  not  how,  or  to  what  end ;  and  was  on  a 
sudden  S9  embarrassed  in  my  thoughts  about  her, 
that,  like  a  charm,  she  had  me  always  in  her 
circle.  If  she  had  not  been  one  of  the  subtlest 
women  on  earth,  she  could  never  have  brought 
me  to  have  given  myself  the  least  trouble  about 
her ;  but  I  was  drawn  in  by  the  magic  of  a  genius 
capable  to  dec^ve  a  more  wary  capacity  than 
mine,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  her. 

She  attacked  me  without  ceasing,  with  the  fine- 
ness of  her  conduct,  and  with  arts  which  were 
impossible  to  be  ineffectual ;  she  was  ever,  as  it 
were,  in  my  view,  often  in  my  company,  and  yet. 
kept  herseli  so  on  the  reserve,  so  surrounded  con- 
tinually with  obstructiona  that  for  several  months 
after  she  could  perceive  1  sought  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her,  she  rendered  it  impossible,  nor 
could  I  ever  break  in  upon  her,  she  kept  her  guard 
so  well. 

This  rigid  behaviour  was  the  greatest  mystery 
that  could  be,  considering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  never  declined  my  seeing  her,  or  conversing 
with  me  in  public ;  but  she  held  it  on,  she  took 
care  never  to  sit  next  me,  that  I  might  slip  no 

gaper  into  her  hand,  or  speak  softly  to  her ;  she 
ept  somebody  or  other  always  between,  that  I 
could  never  come  up  to  her ;  and  thus,  as  if  die 
was  resolved  really  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me;  she  held  me  at  the  bay  several  months. 

All  this  while  nothing  was  more  certain  than 
that  she  intended  to  have  me,  if  she  could  catch, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  kind  of  a  catdi,  for  she 
managed  all  by  art,  and  drew  me  in  with  the 
most  resolute  backwardness,  thai  it  was  almost 
impossible  not  to  be  deceived  by  it  On  the  other 
hand,  she  did  not  appear  to  be  a  woman  desj^o- 
able,  neither  was  she  poor,  or  in  a  condition  that 
should  require  so  much  art  to  draw  any  man  in ; 
but  the  cheat  was  really  on  my  side,  for  she  was 
unhappily  told  that  I  was  vastly  rich,  a  great 
merchant  and  that  she  would  live  like  a  queen, 
which  I  was  not  at  all  instimmental  in  puttin|f 
upon  her,  neither  did  I  know  that  she  went  upon 
that  motive. 
She  was  too  cunning  to  let  me  perceive  how 
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esisj  she  was  to  be  had ;  on  the  oontmy,  she  ran 
all  the  hazards  of  teinging  me  to  neglect  her 
entirely,  that  one  would  think  any  woman  in  the 
world oould  do;  and  I  have  wondered  often  since, 
that  how  it  was  possible  it  should  fail  of  making 
me  perfectly  aYerse  to  her;  for  as  I  had  a  perfect 
induferenoy  for  the  whole  sex,  and  never,  till 
then,  entertained  any  notion  of  them,  they  were 
no  more  to  me  than  a  pictore  hanging  up  against 
a  wall. 

As  we  conTsrsed  freely  together  in  pablic,  so 
she  took  a  great  many  occasions  to  rally  the  men, 
and  the  weakness  they  were  guilty  of,  in  letting 
the  women  insult  them  as  they  did.  She  thought 
if  the  men  had  not  been  fools,  marriage  had  been 
only  treaties  of  peace  between  two  neighbours, 
or  alliances  offensive  or  defensiYe,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  carried  on  sometimes  by 
interviews  and  personal  treaties,  but  oftener  by 
ambassadors,  agents,  and  emissaries  on  both  sides ; 
but  that  the  women  nad  outwitted  us,  and  brought 
us  upon  our  knees,  and  made  us  whine  after  them, 
and  lower  ourselves^  so  as  we  oould  never  pretend 
to  «ain  our  equality  again. 

r  told  her  1  thought  it  was  a  decency  to  the 
ladies,  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  denying  a 
little,  that  they  might  be  oourted,  and  that  I 
should  not  like  a  woman  the  worse  for  denying 
me.  ^  I  expect  it,  madam,'  says  I,  ^  when  I  wait 
on  you  to-morrow,'  intimating  that  I  intended  it 
^Tou  shan't  be  deceived,  sir/  says  she,  ^for  111 
deny  now,  before  you  ask  me  the  question.* 

I  was  <ushed  so  e£fectually,  with  so  malicious, 
so  devilish  an  answer,  that  I  returned  with  a  little 
sollennesB^  ^I  shan't  trespass  upon  you  yet, 
madam,  and  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  offend 
you  whan  I  do.' 

*  It  is  the  greatest  token  of  your  respect,  sir,' 
says  she,  *  that  you  are  able  to  bestow  upon  me, 
and  the  most  agreeable  too,  except  one.  which  I 
will  not  be  out  of  hopes  of  obtaining  oi  you  in  a 
little  time.' 

*  What  is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  in,  madam,' 
said  I,  'you  may  command  me  m  at  any  time, 
especially  the  way  we  are  talking  of;'  this  I  spoke 
still  with  a  resentment  very  sinoero. 

*  It  is  only,  sir,  that  you  would  promise  to  hate 
me  with  as  much  sincerity  as  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  you  a  suitable  return.' 

M  granted  that  request  madam,  seven  vears 
before  you  asked  it,'  said  I ;  '  for  I  heartily  hated 
the  whole  sex,  and  scarce  know  how  I  came  to 
abate  that  good  disposition  in  compliment  to  your 
conversation:  but  I  assure  you  that  abatement 
is  so  little^  that  it  does  no  mjury  to  your  pro- 
posal.' 

*  There's  some  mystery  in  that  indeed,  sir,'  said 
she;  'for  I  desired  to  assist  your  aversion  to 
women  in  a  more  particular  manner,  and  hoped 
it  should  never  abate  under  my  management' 
We  said  a  thousand  iU-natured  things  axter  this, 
but  she  outdid  me,  for  she  had  such  a  stock  of 
bitterness  upon  her  tongue,  as  no  woman  ever 
went  beyona  her,  <and  yet  all  this  while  she  was 
the  pleasantest  and  most  obliging  creature  in 
eveiy  part  of  our  conversatidn  that  could  possibly 
be,  and  meant  not  one  word  of  what  she  said,  no, 
not  a  word.  But  I  must  confess  it  no  way 
answered  her  end,  for  it  really  cooled  aU  my 
thoughts  of  her ;  and  I,  that  had  lived  in  so  per- 
fect an  indifferenoy  to  the  sex  all  my  days,  was 
easily  returned  to  that  condition  again,  and  began 
to  grow  very  cold  and  negligent  in  my  usual 
respects  to  her  upon  all  occasions. 

She  soon  found  she  had  gone  too  far  with  me ; 
and,  in  short,  that  she  was  extremely  out  in  her 
politics ;  that  she  had  to  do  with  one  that  was 


not  listed  yet  among  the  whining  sort  of  lo^ran, 
and  knew  not  what  it  was  to  adore  a  mistiesi  m 
order  to  abuse  her ;  and  that  it  was  not  with  ib» 
as  it  was  with  the  usual  sort  of  men  in  love^  thai 
are  warmed  by  the  cold,  and  rise  in  their  pas- 
sions as  the  ladies  fall  in  their  rstoms.  On  tho 
contrary,  die  foimd  that  it  was  quite  altered: 
I  was  civil  to  her,  as  before,  but  not  so  fonrard; 
when  I  saw  her  at  her  chamber  window,  I  did 
not  throw  mine  open,  as  I  usually  had  done,  to 
talk  with  her;  when  she  sung  m  the  parlour, 
where  I  could  easily  hear  it,  I  did  not  listen  ; 
when  she  visited  at  the  house  where  I  lodged,  I 
did  not  always  come  down,  or  if  I  did,  i  had 
business  which  obliged  me  to  go  abroad;  and 
yet  all  this  while,  when  I  did  come  into  her  oom- 
pany  I  was  as  intimate  as  ever. 

I  could  easUy  see  that  this  madded  her  to  tli» 
heart,  and  that  she  was  perplexed  to  the  last  de- 
gree, for  she  found  that  she  had  all  her  game  to 
play  over  again ;  that  so  absolute  a  reservednos^ 
even  to  rudeoiess  and  ill  mannenS)  i^as  a  little  too 
much;  but  she  was  a  mere  posture-mistress  in 
love,  and  oould  put  herself  into  what  shapes  sh» 
pleased. 

She  was  too  wise  to  show  a  fondness,  or  for- 
wardness that  looked  like  kindness;  she  knew 
that  was  the  meanest  and  last  step  a  woman  can 
take,  and  lays  her  under  the  foot  of  the  man  she 
pretends  to ;  but  she  was  not  come  to  that  neither. 
This  cameleon  put  on  another  colour,  turned,  oa 
a  sudden,  the  gravest,  soberest,  majestic  madam^ 
so  that  any  one  would  have  thought  she  was  ad- 
vanced in  ase  in  one  week  from  two  and  twenty 
to  fifty,  and  this  she  carried  on  with  so  much 
government  of  herself,  that  it  did  not  in  the  least 
look  like  art;  but  if  it  was  a  representatioa  of 
nature  only,  it  was  so  like  nature  itself  that 
nobody  living  can  be  able  to  distinguish.  Sho: 
sung  very  often  in  her  parlour,  as  well  by  herself 
as  with  two  young  ladies  who '  came  often  to  8e» 
her;  I  could  see  by  their  boolu,  and  her  guitar  in 
her  hand,  that  she  was  singing,  bat  she  never 
opened  the  window,  as  she  was  wont  to  do ;  upon 
my  coming  to  my  window,  she  kept  her  own 
always  shut^  or  u  it  was  open,  she  would  be 
sitting  at  work,  and  not  look  up,  it  may  be,  once 
in  half  an  hour. 

If  she  saw  me  by  accident  all  this  while,  she 
would  smile,  and  speak  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  but 
it  was  but  a  woni  or  two,  and  so  make  her 
honours  and  be  gone ;  so  that,  ina  word,  we  con- 
versed just  as  we  did  after  I  had  been  there  a 
week. 

She  tired  me  quite  out  at  this  work ;  for  though 
I  began  the  strangeness,  indeed,  yet  I  did  not 
design  the  carrying  it  on  so  far;  but  she  held  it 
to  the  last,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  she  began 
it.  She  came  to  the  house  where  I  lodged  a» 
usual,  and  we  were  often  together,  supped  to- 
gether, played  at  cards  together,  danced  together ; 
for  in  France  I  accomplished  myself  with  every- 
thing that  was  needful  to  make  me  what  I  b^ieved 
myself  to  be  even  from  a  boy,  I  mean  a  gentle- 
man ;  I  say,  we  conversed  together,  as  above,  but 
she  was  so  perfectly  another  thing  to  what  she 
used  to  be  in  every  part  of  her  conversation,  that 
it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  her  former  be- 
haviour was  a  kind  of  a  rant,  or  fit;  that  either  It 
was  the  effect  of  some  extraordinary  levity  that 
had  come  upon  her,  or  that  it  was  done  to  mimio 
the  coquettes  of  the  town,  believing  it  might  take 
with  me,  who  she  thought  was  a  frenchman,  and 
that  it  was  what  I  loved ;  but  her  new  sravily 
was  her  real  natural  temper,  and  indeed  it  oecama 
her  so  much  better,  or,  as  I  should  say,  she  acted 
it  so  well,  that  it  really  brought  me  boiBk  to  have^ 
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not  as  mttch  only,  but  more  mind  to  lier  than  eror 
I  had  before. 

However,  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  dis- 
covered myself,  and  I  stayed  indeed  to  find  out^ 
if  possible,  whether  this  change  was  real  or  ooun- 
teneit;  for  I  oonld  not  easily  believe  it  was 
possible  the  gay  humonr  she  used  to  appear  in 
could  be  a  counterfeit.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till 
a  year  and  almost  a  quarter,  that  I  came  to  any 
resolution  inr  my  thoughts  about  her,  when,  on  a 
mere  accident,  we  came  to  a  Uttlo  conversation 
together. 

She  came  to  visit  at  Ofor  house  as  usual,  and  it 
happened  all  the  ladies  were  gone  abroad ;  but, 
as  it  feU  out,  I  was  in  the  passage,  or  entry  of  the 
house,  going  towards  the  stairs,  when  she  Imocked 
at  the  door ;  so  stepping  back,  I  opened  the  door, 
and  she,  without  any  ceremony,  came  in,  and  ran 
forward  into  the  parlour,  supposing  the  women 
had  been  tiiere.  I  went  In  after  her,  as  I  could 
do  no  lees,  because  she  did  not  know  that  the 
family  was  abroad. 

Upon  my  coming  in  she  asked  for  the  ladies ; 
I  told  her,  I  hoped  she  came  to  visit  me  now,  for 
that  the  ladies  were  all  ^one  abroad.  'Are 
they  ?  *  (said  she),  as  if  surprised  (though  I  xmder- 
stood  afterwards  she  knew  it  before,  as  also  that 
I  was  at  home),  and  then  rises  up  to  be  gone. 
*No,  madam,'  said  I,  'pray  do  not  go;  when 
ladies  come  to  visit  me,  i  do  not  use  to  tire  them 
of  my  company  so  soon.'  *  That's  as  ill-natured.' 
says  she,  '  as  you  could  possibly  talk.  Pray  don  t 
pretend  I  came  to  visit  you.  I  am  satisfied  who 
I  came  to  visit,  and  satisfied  that  you  know  it.' 
'  Yea,  madam,'  said  I ;  *but  if  I  happen  to  be  all  of 
the  family  that's  left  at  home,  then  you  came  to 
visit  me.' 

'I  never  receive  'dsits  from  those  that  I  hate,' 
says  she. 

*  You  have  me  there,  indeed,'  said  I ;  'but  you 
never  gave  me  leave  to  teUyou  why  I  hated  you. 
I  hated  you  because  you  would  never  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  tell  ]jrou  I  loved  yon ;  sure,  you 
took  me  for  some  frightful  creature,  that  you 
would  never  come  near  enough,  so  much  as  to  let 
me  whisper  to  you  that  I  love  you.' 
'  *  I  never  care  to  hear  anything  so  disagreeable,' 
says  she,  '  though  it  be  spoken  ever  so  softly.' 

We  rallied  thus  for  an  hour;  in  short,  she 
showed  the  abundance  of  her  wit,  and  I  an  abund- 
ant deficiency  of  mine ;  for  though  three  or  four 
times  she  provoked  me  to  the  last  degree,  so  that 
once  I  was  going  to  tell  her  I  had  enough  of  her 
company,  and  if  she  pleased,  I  would  wait  upon 
her  to  the  door;  yet  she  nad  always  so  much 
witchcraft  on  her  tongue,  that  she  brought  her- 
self off  again;  till,  to  make  the  story  short,  we 
came  at  last  to  talk  seriously  on  both  sides  about 
matrimony,  and  she  heard  mo  freely  propose  it, 
and  answered  me  directly  upon  many  occasions. 
For  example,  she  told  me  I  would  carry  her 
away  to  France,  or  to  Virginia,  and  that  she 
could  not  think  of  leaving  England,  her  native 
country.  I  told  her,  I  hoped  she  did  not  take  me 
for  a  Iddnapper.  By  the  way,  I  did  not  tell  her 
how  I  had  been  kidnapped  myself.  She  said  no ; 
but  the  consequence  of  my  affairs,  which  were  it 
seems  mostly  abroad,  might  oblige  me  to  go,  and 
she  could  never  think  of  marrying  any  man  that 
she  could  not  be  content  to  go  all  over  the  world 
wltlL  if  he  had  ocotsion  to  go  himself.  This  was 
handsomely  expressed,  indeed.  I  made  her  easy 
on  that  pomt,  and  thus  we  began  the  grand  par- 
ley, whi<^  indeed,  she  drew  me  into  with  the 
utmost  ait  and  subtlety,  such  as  was  peculiar  to 
herself,  but  was  infinitely  her  advantage  in  our 
treating  of  marriage ;  for  she  made  me  effectually 


court  her,  though,  at  the  same  time,  in  her  design 
she  courted  me  with  the  utmost  skiU,  and  such 
skin  it  was,  that  her  detignwas  perfectly  impene- 
trable to  the  last  moment. 

In  short,  we  came  nearer  and  nearer  every  time 
we  met,  and  after  one  casual  visit  more,  in  whioh^ 
I  had  the  mighty  favour  of  talldng  with  her  alone, 
I  then  waited  on  her  every  day  at  her  own  boose, 
or  lodgings  rather;  and  so  we  set  about  the  work 
to  a  purpose,  and  in  about  a  month  we  gave  the 
world  the  slip,  and  were  privately  married,  to 
avoid  ceremony,  and  the  public  inoonveniency  of 
a  wedding. 

We  soon  found  a  house  proper  for  our  dwelling, 
and  so  went  to  housekeeping.  We  had  not  been 
long  together,  but  I  found  that  gay  temper  of  my 
wife  returned,  and  she  threw  off  the  mask  of  her 
gravity  and  good  conduct^  that  I  had  so  long 
fanded  was  her  mere  natural  disposition;  and 
now,  having  no  more  occasion  for  disguises,  she 
resolved  to  seem  nothing  but  what  really  she  was, 
a  wfld,  untamed  colt,  perfectly  loose  and  careless 
to  conceal  any  part,  no,  not  the  worst  of  her  con- 
duct. 

She  carried  on  this  air  of  levity  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  I  could  not  but  be  dissatisfied  at  the 
expense  of  it,  for  she  kept  company  thai  I  did  not 
like,  lived  beyond  what  I  could  support,  and 
sometimes  lost  at  play  more  than  I  cared  to  pay ; . 
upon  which,  one  day,  I  took  occasion  to  mention 
it,  but  lightly,  and  said  to  her,  by  way  of  raillery, 
that  we  lived  merrily  for  as  long  as  it  would, 
last.  She  turned  short  upon  me :  ^  What  do  you 
mean,'  says  she ;  *  why,  you  do  not  pretend  to  be 
uneasjr,  do  ye  ?'  'No,  no,  madam,  not  I,  by  no 
means.  It  is  no  business  of  mine,  you  know,^  said 
I,  'to  inquire  what  my  wife  spends,  or  whether 
she  spends  more  than  1  can  afford,  or  less.  I  only 
desire  the  favoor  to  know,  as  n^  as  you  can 
guess,  how  long  you  will  please  to  take  to  despatch 
me,  for  I  would  not  be  too  long  a  dying.' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  yon  talk  of,'  says  she ; 
'  you  may  die  as  leisurely  or  as  hastily  as  you 
please,  when  your  time  comes,   I  an't  a  going  to- 
Idll  you,  as  T  know  of.' 

'  ^ut  you  are  a  going  to  starve  me,  madam,' ' 
said  I ;  *  and  hunger  is  as  leisurely  a  death  as 
breaking  upon  the  wheeL' 

'  I  starve  you !    Why,  are  not  you  a  great  Vir- 
ginian  menmant ;  and  did  I  not  bring  you  £1500  ? 
What  would  you  have  ?  Sure,  you  can  maintain  < 
a  wife  out  of  that,  can't  you  V 

'  Yes,  madam,'  says  I, '  I  could  maintain  a  wife, 
but  not  a  gamester,*  thou^  you  had  brought  mo  • 
£1500  a  year ;  no  estate  is  big  enough  for  a  box 
and  dice.' 

She  took  fire  at  that,  and  flew  out  in  a  niMion, 
and,  after  a  great  muiy  bitter  words^  tola  me,  in 
short,  that  she  saw  no  occasion  to  alter  her  con- 
duct ;  and  as  for  my  not  maintaining  her,  when 
I  could  not  maintain  her  longer,  she  would  find  - 
some  way  or  other  to  maintain  herself. 

Some  time  after  the  first  rattle  of  this  kind,  she  - 
vouchsafed  to  let  me  know  tiiat  she  was  pleased 
to  bo  with  child.  I  was  at  first  g^  ol  it,  in 
hopes  it  would  help  to  abate  her  madness ;  but 
it  was  all  one ;  and  her  being  with  child  only 
added  to  the  rest,  for  she  made  such  preparations 
for  her  lying-in,  and  the  other  appendixes  of  a 
child's  being  bom,  that,  in  shorty  I  found  she 
would  be  downright  distracted ;  and  I  took  the 
liberty  to  tell  her  one  day,  that  she  would  soon 
bring  herself  and  me  to  destruction,  and  entreated 
her  to  consider  that  such  figures  as  those  were 
quite  above  us,  and  out  of  our  circle;  and,  in 
short,  that  I  neither  could  nor  would  allow  such* 
expenses ;  that,  at  this  rate,  two  or  three  children 
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wotdd  eifectUAJIy  ruin  me,  and  that  I  desired  her 
to  consider  what  she  was  doing. 

She  told  me,  with  an  air  of  disdain,  that  it  was 
none  of  her  badness  to  consider  anything  of  that 
matter;  that  if  I  conld  not  allow  it,  she  would 
■allow  it  herself,  and  I  might  do  my  worst 

I  begged  her  to  consider  things  for  all  that, 
Jtnd  not  drive  me  to  extremities ;  that  I  married 
liar  to  love  and  cherish  her,  and  use  her  as  a 
•good  wife  ought  to  he  used,  but  not  to  be  ruined 
and  undone  oy  her.  In  a  word,  nothing  could 
mollify  her,  nor  anj  arg^iment  persuade  her  to 
moderation ;  but  withal  she  took  it  so  heinously 
that  I  should  pretend  to  restrain  her,  that  she 
told  me,  in  so  many  words,  she  would  drop  her 
burthen  with  me,  uid  then,  if  I  did  not  like  it, 
-she  would  take  care  of  herself,  she  would  not 
live  with  me  an  hour,  for  she  would  not  be  re- 
strained, not  she;  and  talked  a  long'  while  at 
"that  rate. 

I  told  her,  as  to  her  child,  which  she  called 
her  burthen,  it  should  be  no  burthen  to  me ;  as 
to  the  rest,  she  might  do  as  she  pleased.  It 
might,  however,  do  me  this  favour,  that  I  should 
have  no  more  lyings-in  at  the  rate  of  £186  at  a 
time,  as  I  found  she  intended  it  should  be  now. 
She  told  me  she  could  not  tell  that ;  if  she  had 
no  more  by  me,  she  hoped  she  should  by  some- 
body else.  *  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  *  said  I.  *  Then 
they  that  get  them  shall  keep  them.'  She  did 
not  know  that,  neither,  she  said,  and  so  turned  it 
off  jeering,  and  as  it  were  laughing  at  me. 

This  last  discourse  nettled  me,  i  must  confess; 
and  the  more,  because  I  had  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  very  often ;  till,  in  shorty  we  began  at  length 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  about  parting. 

Nothing  could  be  more  criminal  than  the  several 
discourses  we  had  upon  this  subject  She  de- 
manded a  separate  maintenance,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, at  the  rate  of  £300  a  year ;  and  I  demanded 
security  of  her  that  she  should  not  run  me  in 
debt  She  demanded  the  keeping  of  the  child, 
with  an  allowance  of  £100  a  year  for  that,  and  I 
demanding  that  I  should  be  secured  from  being 
charged  for  keeping  anv  she  might  have  by 
somebody  else,  as  she  had  threatened  me. 

In  the  interval,  and  during  these  contests,  she 
dropped  her  burthen  (as  she  oitlled  it),  and  broi^ht 
me  a  son,  a  very  fine  child. 

She  was  content,  during  her  lying-in,  to  abate 
a  Uttle,  though  it  was  but  a  very  little  indeed, 
of  the  peat  expense  she  had  intended,  and,  with 
some  dif&cultv  and  persuasion,  was  content  with 
a  suit  of  childbed-Hnen  of  £15,  instead  of  one 
she  had  intended  of  threescore;  and  this  she 
magnified  as  a  particular  testimony  of  her  con- 
descension, and  a  yielding  to  my  avaricious 
temper,  as  she  ci^led  it 

But  after  she  was  up  again,  it  was  the  same 
thing ;  and  she  went  on  with  her  humour  to 
that  d^ree,  that  in  a  little  time  she  began  to 
carry  it  on  to  other  excesses,  and  to  have  a  sort 
of  fellows  come  to  visit  her,  which  I  did  not  like ; 
and  once,  in  particular,  stayed  abroad  all  night 
The  next  day,  when  she  came  home,  she  began 
to  cry  out  fiiist;  told  me  where  (as  she  said)  she 
lay,  and  that  the  occasion  was  a  christening^ 
where  the  company  had  a  feast,  and  stayed  too 
late;  that,  if  1  was  dissatisfied,  I  might  inform 
myself  there  of  all  the  particulars,  where  she  lay, 
and  the  like.  I  told  her  coldly,  *  Madam,  you 
do  well  to  suggest  mv  being  dissatisfied,  for  you 
may  be  sure  I  am,  ana  you  could  expect  no  other ; 
■that  as  to  going  to  your  haunts  to  inform  myself, 
:that  is  not  my  husiness.  It  is  your  business  to 
'bring  testimonies  of  your  behaviour,  and  to  prove 
where  you  lay,  and  in  what  company;   it  is 


enough  to  me  that  you  lay  out  of  your 
house,  without  vour  husband's  knowledge  or 
consent ;  and  before  you  and  I  converse  again, 
I  must  have  some  satisfaction  of  the  particalaraL 

She  answered,  With  all  her  heart ;  she  was  as 
indifferent  as  I ;  and  since  I  took  so  ill  her  lyia^ 
at  a  friend's  house  on  an  extraordinary  oocasioD, 
she  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  what  sha 
would  have  me  expect,  and  what  she  would  have 
the  liberty  to  do  \^en  she  thought  fit 

*  Wedl,  madam,'  said  I,  *  if  I  must  expect  what 
I  cannot  allow,  you  must  expect  I  shall  shut  my 
doors  by  day,  against  those  that  keep  out  of  them 
at  night' 

She  would  try  me,  she  sud  very  speedily ;  and 
if  I  shut  the  doors  against  her,  she  would  find  a 
way  to  make  me  open  them. 

*•  WeU,  madam,'  says  I,  *■  you  threaten  me  hard , 
but  I  would  advise  you  to  consider  before  yon 
take  such  measures,  for  I  shall  be  as  good  as  m j 
word.'  However,  it  was  not  long  that  we.  oould 
live  together  upon  these  terms ;  tor  I  found  very 
quickly  what  company  she  kept,  and  that  she 
took  a  course  which  I  ought  not  to  bear ;  so  I 
began  the  separation  first,  and  refused  her  mv 
beo.  We  had  indeed  refrained  all  converse  as 
husband  and  wife  for  about  two  months  before, 
for  I  told  her  very  plainly  I  would  fath^*  no 
brats  that  were  not  of  my  own  getting;  and 
matters  coming  thus  gradually  to  an  extremity, 
too  great  to  continue  as  it  was,  she  went  off  one 
afternoon,  and  left  me  a  line  in  writing,  signify- 
ing that  affairs  had  come  to. such  a  pass  between 
us,  that  she  did  not  think  fit  to  g^ve  me  the  op- 
portunity of  shutting  her  out  of  doors,  and  that 
therefore  she  had  retired  herself  to  such  a  pjaoe ; 
naming  a  relation  of  her  own,  as  scandalous  as 
herself;  and  that  she  hoped  I  would  not  give 
her  the  trouble  to  sue  for  her  support  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law,  but  that,  as  her  occasions 
required,  she  should  ^raw  bills  upon  me,  which 
she  expected  I  would  not  refuse. 

I  was  extremely  satisfied  witli  this  proceeding, 
and  took  care  to  let  her  hear  of  it  though  I  gave 
no  answer  at  all  to  her  letter ;  and  as  I  had  taken 
cara  before,  that  whenever  she  played  such  a 
prank  as  this,  she  should  not  be  able  to  carry 
much  with  her,  so,  after  she  was  gone,  I  imme- 
diately broke  up  housekeeping,  sold  my  furniture 
by  public  outcry,  and  in  it  everything  in  par- 
ticular that  was  her  own,  and  set  a  bill  upon  my 
door,  giving  her  to  understand  by  it  that  she  had 
passed  the  Rubicon ;  that  as  she  had  taken  such 
a  step  of  her  own  accord,  so  there  was  no  room 
left  her  ever  to  think  of  coming  back  again. 

This  was  what  any  one  may  believe  I  should 
not  have  done,  if  I  had  seen  any  room  for  a  re- 
formation ;  but  she  had  given  me  such  testimonies 
of  a  mind  alienated  from  her  husband,  in  par- 
ticular espousing  her  own  unsufferable  levity, 
that  there  was  indeed  no  possibility  of  our  coming 
afterwards  to  any  terms  again. 

However,  I  kept  a  couple  of  trusty  agents  so 
near  her,  that  I  uiiled  not  to  have  a  fuU  account 
of  her  conduct,  though  I  never  let  her  know 
anything  of  me,  but  that  I  was  gone  over  to 
France.  As  to  her  bUls  which  she  said  she  would 
draw  upon  me,  she  was  as  good  as  her  word  in 
drawing  one  of  £30,  which  I  refused  to  accept,  and 
never  gave  her  leave  to  trouble  me  with  another. 

It  is  true,  and  I  must  acknowledge  it,  that  all 
tliis  was  a  very  melancholy  scene  of  life  to  me ; 
and  but  that  she  took  care,  by  carrying  herself 
to  the  last  degree  provoking,  and  continually  to 
insult  me,  I  could  never  have  gone  on  to  the 
parting  with  so  much  resolution,  'for  I  really 
loved  her  veiy  sincerely,  and  could  have  been 


unythixig  bat  a  beggar  and  a  cuckold  with  her ; 
bat  those  were  intoleraUe  to  me,  especially  bb 
they  were  put  upon  me  with  so  much  iosolt  and 
mdenesB. 

Bat  my  wife  carried  it  at  last  to  a  point  that 
made  all  things  light  and  easy  to  me,  for  after 
above  a  year's  separation,  and  keeping  each  oom- 
jiany  as  she  thought  fit,  she  was  pleased  to  be 
Avith  child  again,  in  which  she  had,  however,  so 
much  honesty  as  not  to  pretend  that  she  had  nad 
anything  to  do  with  me.  what  a  wretched  life  she 
led  alter  this,  and  how  she  brought  herself  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  miseiy  and  distress,  I  may 
speak  of  hereafter. 

I  had  found,  soon  after  our  parting,  that  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  reason  to  put  myself  into  a  posture 
at  first  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  her ;  for  I 
found  very  quickly  that  she  had  run  herself  into 
debt  in  sevend  places  very  considerably ;  and  that 
it  was  upon  a  supposition  that  I  was  liable  to  those 
debts.  JBut  I  was  gone,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessarv  I  should  do  so;  upon  which,  she  found 
herself  obliged,  out  of  her  wicked  gains,  however, 
whatever  she  made  of  them,  to  discharge  most  of 
those  debts  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  was  delivered  of  her  child,  in 
which  my  intelligence  was  so  g^d,  that  I  had 
gotten  sufficient  proof  of  it,  I  sued  her  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce ; 
and  as  she  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  it,  so  she 
declined  the  defence,  and  I  gained  a  legal  decree, 
or  what  they  call  it,  of  divorce,  in  the  usual  time 
of  such  process;  and  now  I  thought  myself  a 
freeman  once  again,  and  began  to  be  sick  of  wed- 
lock with  all  my  heart. 

I  lived  retired,  because  I  knew  she  had  con- 
tracted debts  which  I  should  be  obliged  to  pav, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  be  gone  out  of  her  reach, 
-with  what  speed  I  could ;  but  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  stay  till  the  Virginia  fleet  came  in. 
because  I  looked  for  at  least  800  hogsheads  ot 
tobacco  from  thence,  which  I  knew  would  heal  idl 
my  breaches;  for,  indeed,  the  extravagance  of 
three  years  with  this  lady  had  sunk  me  most 
effectually,  even  far  beyond  her  own  fortune, 
which  was  considerable,  though  not  quite  £1600, 
as  she  had  called  it 

But  all  the  mischiefs  I  met  with  on  account  of 
this  match  were  not  over  yet ;  for,  when  I  had 
been  parted  with  her  about  three  months,  and 
had  refused  to  accept  her  bill  of  £30,  which  I 
mentioned  above,  though  I  was  removed  from 
my  first  lodgings  too,  and  thought  I  had  effec- 
tually secured  myself  from  being  found  out,  yet 
there  came  a  gentleman  well  dressed  to  my  lodg- 
ings one  day,  and  was  let  in  before  I  knew  of  it, 
or  else  I  ^omd  scarce  have  admitted  him. 

He  was  led  into  a  parlour,  and  I  came  down  to 
him  in  my  gown  and  sHppe» ;  when  I  came  into 
the  room,  od  called  me  as  familiarly  by  my  name 
as  if  he  had  laiown  me  twenty  years,  and  pulling 
out  a  pocketr-book,  he  shows  me  a  bill  upon  me, 
drawn  by  my  wife,  which  was  the  same  bill  for 
£30  that  I  had  refused  before. 

*Sir,'  says  I,  ^this  bill  has  been  presented 
before,  and  I  ^ve  my  answer  to  it  then.* 

'  Answer,  sir,'  says  he,  with  a  kind  of  jeering, 
taunting  air ;  ^  I  do  not  imderstand  what^ou  mean 
by  an  answer.  It  is  not  a  question,  sir,  it  is  a  bill 
to  be  paid.' 

'Well,  sir,' says  I,  'it  is  abill,  I  know  that»  and 
I  gave  my  answer  to  it  before.' 

*  Sir,  BIT,'  says  he,  verv  saucily,  *your  answer! 
There  is  no  answer  to  a  bill,  it  must  be  paid;  bills 
are  to  be  paid,  not  to  be  answered.  They  say  you 
are  a  merchant,  sir;  merchants  always  pay  their 
bills.' 


I  began  to  be  angry  too  a  little,  but  I  did  not 
like  my  man,  for  I  found  he  began  to  be  quanel- 
some;  however,  I  said,  'Sir,  I  perceive  you  are 
not  much  used  to  presenting  bilJs.  Sir,  a  bill  is 
always  first  presented,  and  presenting  is  a  quee- 
tion ;  it  is  asking  if  I  will  accept  or  pay  the  bill, 
and  then  whether  I  say  yes  or  no,  it  is  an  answer 
one  way  or  other.  After  it  is  accepted,  it  indeed 
requires  no  more  answer  one  way  or  otiier ;  after 
it  is  accepted,  it  indeed  requires  no  more  answer 
but  payment  when  it  is  due.  If  you  please  to 
inform  yourself,  this  is  the  usage  which  all  mer- 
chants or  tradesmen  of  any  kind,  who  have  bills 
drawn  upon  them,  act  by.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  says  he,  '  and  what  then  ?  What  is 
this  to  the  iMtying  me  ihe  £80  ? ' 

'Why,  sir,'saysl,  'it  is  this  to  it,  that  Itold  the 
person  that  brought  it,  I  should  not  pay  it.' 

'Not  pay  it!'  says  he,  'but  you  shall  pay  it 
Ay,  ay,  you  will  pay  it* 

'  Slie  that  draws  it  has  no  reason  to  draw  any 
bills  upon  me,  I  am  sure,'  said  I,  '  and  I  shall  pay 
no  bills  she  draws,  I  assure  you.' 

Upon  thia  he  turns  short  upon  me.  'Sir,  she 
that  draws  this  bill  is  a  person  of  too  much  honour 
to  draw  any  bill  without  reason,  and  it  is  an 
affront  to  say  so  of  her,  and  I  shall  expect  satis- 
faction of  you  for  that  by  itself;  but  first  the 
bill,  sir,  the  bill;  you  must  pay  the  bill,  sir.' 

I  retained  as  short.  'Sir,  I  affront  nobody;  I 
know  the  person  as  well  as  you,  I  hope,  and  what 
I  have  said  of  her  is  no  affront ;  she  can  have  no 
reason  to  draw  bills  upon  me,  for  I  owe  her  no- 
thing.' 

I  omit  intermingling  the  oaths  he  laced  hia 
speech  with,  as  too  foul  for  my  paper;  but  he 
told  me  he  would  make  me  know  she  had  friends 
to  stand  by  her ;  tJbat  I  had  abused  her,  and  he 
would  let  me  know  it,  and  do  her  justice;  but 
first,  I  mast  pay  his  bilL 

I  answered  m  short,  I  would  apt  pay  the  bill, 
nor  any  bills  she  should  draw. 

With  that  he  steps  to  the  door  and  shuts  it, 
and  swore  by  G— a  he  would  make  me  pay  the 
bill  before  we  parted ;  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  but  did  not  draw  it  out 

I  confess  I  was  frightened  to  the  last  degree, 
for  I  had  no  sword,  and  if  I  had,  I  must  own 
that,  though  I  had  learned  a  great  many  good 
things  in  France,  to  make  me  look  like  a  gentle- 
man, I  had  forgot  the  main  article  of  learning  how 
to  use  a  sword,  a  thing  so  universally  practised 
there;  and  to  say  more,  I  had  been  periectly 
unacquainted  with  quarrels  of  this  nature;  so 
that  i  was  periectly  surprised  when  he  shut  the 
door,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do. 

However,  as  it  happened,  the  people  of  the 
house  hearing  us  pretty  loud,  came  near  the  door, 
and  madle  a  noise  in  the  entry,  to  let  me  know 
they  were  at  hand ;  and  one  of  tne  servants  going 
to  open  the  door,  and  finding  it  locked,  called  out 
to  me,  '  Sir,  for  God's  sake  open  the  door!  What 
is  the  matter?  Shall  we  fetch  a  constable?'  I 
made  no  answer,  but  it  gave  me  courage ;  so  I  sat 
down  composed  in  one  of  the  chairs,  and  said  to 
him,  'Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  pay 
the  bill ;  you  had  much  better  be  easy,  and  take 
your  satisifaction  another  wa^.' 

He  understood  me  of  fighting,  which  upon  my 
word  was  not  in  my  thoughts,  but  I  meant  that 
he  had  better  take  ms  course  at  law. 

'With  all  my  heart,*  says  he,  'they  say  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  they  call  you  ColoneL  Now, 
if  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  accept  your  challenge, 
sir,  and  if  you.  will  walk  out  with  me,  I  will  take 
it  for  full  payment  of  the  bill,  and  will  decide  it 
as  gentlemen  ought  to  do.' 


J2^o 
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*I  ohftUenge  you,  mxV  nid  I,  *iiot  I,  I  made  no 
ohalleiige.  i  aiid,  this  is  not  the  way  to  make 
me  pay  a  bill  that  I  have  not  aooepted;  that  is, 
that  yoa  had  better  seek  your  aatiafaction  at 
hiw.* 

*IiawI*  flays  he,  *law!  crentleman's  law  is  my 
law  $  in  shor^  sir,  you  shall  pay  me  or  fight  me; ' 
•  and  then,  as  if  he  had  mistaken,  he  turns  short 
npon  me:  *Nay,*  says  ha,  *you  shall  both  fight 
me  and  pa^  ma  for  I  will  maintain  her  honour ;  * 
and  in  saying  tnis,  he  bestowed  abont  six  or  seven 
damme^s  and  oaths,  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

This  interval  ddivered  me  effectually,  for  just 
at  the  word  ^  Fi^ht  me,  for  I  will  maintain  ner 
honour,*  the  maid  had  brought  in  a  constable, 
with  three  or  four  neighbours  to  assist  him. 

He  heard  them  come  in,  and  began  to  be  a  little 
in  a  rage,  and  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  mob  him 
instead  of  payini^ ;  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  told  me,  if  any  man  offered  to  break  in 
upon  nim,  he  would  run  me  through  the  first 
moment,  that  he  might  have  the  fewer  to  deal 
with  afterwards. 

I  told  him  he  knew  I  had  called  for  no  help, 
believing  he  could  not  be  earnest  in  what  he  had 
aaid,  and  that  if  anybody  attempted  to  come  in 
upon  us,  it  was  to  prevent  the  mjuschief  he 
threatened,  and  which  he  might  see  I  had  no 
weapons  to  resist 

'Upon  this  the  constable  called,  and  charged  us 
both  in  the  king's  name  to  open  the  door.  I  was 
flitting  in  a  chair,  and  offered  to  rise;  he  made 
a  motion  as  if  he  would  draw,  upon  which  I  sat 
down  again,  and  the  door  not  being  opened,  the 
constable  set  his  foot  against  it  and  came  in. 

*Well,  sLtj*  says  my  gentleman,  *and  what 
now?  what  is  your  business  here?*  *Nay,  sir,' 
says  the  constable,  *you  see  my  business,  I  am  a 
peace-officer,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  peace ; 
and  I  find  the  people  of  the  house  fiightened  for 
fear  of  mischief  between  you,  and  they  have 
fetched  me  to  prevent  it.*  *  What  mischief  have 
they  supposed  you  should  find?*  says  he.  *I 
suppose/  says  the  constable,  *they  were  afraid 
yon  should  fight*  ^  That  is  because  they  did 
not  know  this  fellow  here ;  he  never  fights.  They 
call  him  Colonel,'  says  he;  ^I  suppose  he  might  bie 
bom  a  colonel,  for  I  dare  say  he  was  bom  a 
toward ;  he  never  fights,  he  dares  not  see  a  man ; 
if  he  would  have  fought^  he  would  have  walked 
out  with  me,  but  he  scorns  to  be  brave;  they 
would  never  have  talked  to  you  of  fighting,  if 
the^  had  known  him.  I  tdl  you,  Mr.  Constable, 
he  IS  a  coward,  and  a  coward  is  a  rascal  ;*  and 
with  that  he  came  to  me,  and  stroked  his  finger 
down  my  nose  pretty  hard,  and  laughed  and 
mocked  most  horridly,  as  if  I  was  a  coward.  Now, 
for  aught  I  knew,  it  might  be  true,  but  I  was  now 
what  they  call  a  cowara  made  desperate,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  juen  in  the  world  to  en- 
coimter  with,  for  being  in  a  fury,  I  threw  my 
head  in  his  face,  and  closing  with  him,  threw 
him  fairly  on  his  back  by  main  strength,  and 
had  not  the  constable  stepped  in  and  taken  me 
off,  I  had  certainly  stamped  him  to  death  wilh 
my  feet,  for  my  blood  was  now  all  in  a  flame,  and 
the  people  of  the  house  were  frightened  now  as 
much  the  other  way,  lest  I  should  kill  him,  though 
I  had  no  weapon  at  all  in  my  hand. 

The  constable  too  reproved  me  in  his  turn ;  but 
I  said  to  him,  ^Mr.  Constable,  do  not  you  think 
I  am  sufficiently  provoked?  Can  any  man  bear 
such  thizigs  as  these?  I  desire  to  know  who 
this  man  is,  and  who  sent  him  hither? * 

*I  am,'  says  be,  *a  gentleman,  and  come  with 
a  bill  to  him  for  money,  and  he  refuses  to  pay  it' 
'Well,'  says  the  constable  very  prudently,  'that 


is  none  of  my  business,  I  am  no  justice  of  the 
peace  to  hear  the  cause;  be  that  among  your- 
selves, but  keep  your  hands  off  one  anot.nflr,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  I  desire.  And  therefore,  sir,' 
says  the  constable  to  him,  *if  I  may  advise  you, 
seeing  he  will  not  pay  the  bill,  and  that  suist  be 
decided  between  you  as  the  law  directs,  I  would 
have  you  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  go  quietly 
away.' 

He  made  many  impertinent  harangues  about 
the  bill,  and  insisted  that  it  was  drawn  \yv  raj 
own  wife.  I  said  angrily,  then  it  was  cuawu 
by  a  whore.  He  bullied  me  upon  that,  told  me 
I  durst  not  tell  him  so  anywhere  else;  so  I 
answered,  I  would  very  soon  puUiah  her  for  a 
whore  to  all  the  world,  and  cry  her  down ;  and 
thus  we  jBColded  for  near  half  an  hour,  for  X  took 
courage  when  the  constable  waa  there,  for  I  knew 
that  he  would  keep  us  from  fighting,  whidi  in- 
deed I  had  no  mind  to,  and  so  at  Length  I  got  rid 
of  him. 

I  was  heartily  vexed  at  this  rencounter,  and 
the  more,  because  I  had  been  found  out  in  my 
lodging,  which  I  thought  I  had  effectually  con- 
cealed. However,  I  resolved  to  remove  the  next 
day,  and  in  the  meantime  I  kept  within  doors  all 
that  day  till  the  evening,  and  then  I  want  cot  in 
order  not  to  return  thitner  any  more. 

Being  come  out  into  Graceichurch-fltzeeti  I  ob- 
served a  man  followme,  with  one  of  his  l^s  tied  up 
in  a  string,  and  hopping  along  with  the  other,  and 
two  cratcbes.  He  begged  for  a  farthing ;  but  I 
inclining  not  to  give  him  anything,  the  fellow 
followed  me  still, '  I  have  nothing  for  you !  Fray 
do  not  be  so  troublesome ! '  with  which  words  he 
knocked  me  down  with  his  crutches. 

Being  stunned  with  the  blow,  I  Imew  nothing 
what  was  done  to  me  afterwards;  but  coming  to 
myself  agaio,  I  found  I  was  wounded  very  fright- 
fully in  several  places,  and  that  among  the  rest 
my  nose  was  slit  upwards,  one  of  my  eaca  almost 
cut  off,  and  a  great  cut  with  a  sweid  on  the  side 
of  the  forehead,  also  a  stab  into  the  body,  thouf^ 
not  dangerous. 

Who  had  been  near  me,  or  struck  me,  besides 
the  cripple  that  stzuck  me  with  his  crutch,  I 
knew  not  nor  do  I  know  to  this  hour;  but  I 
was  terribly  wounded,  and  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground  some  time,  till,  coming  to  mysuf,  I  got 
strength  to  cry  out  for  help ;  and  people  coming 
about  me,  I  got  some  hands  to  cany  me  to  my 
lodging  where  I  lay  by  it  more  than  two  months 
before  I  was  well  enough  to  go  out  of  doors,  and 
when  I  did  go  out,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I 
was  waited  lor  by  some  rog^ues,  who  watched  an 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  injury  I  had  me^  with 
before. 

This  made  me  very  uneasy,  and  I  resolved  to 
get  myisolf  out  of  diuiger  if  possiUeL  and  to  go 
over  to  France,  or  home,  as  I  <^ea  it,  to  Vir- 
ginia, so  to  be  out  of  tne  way  of  villains  and 
assassinations;  for  every  time  I  stirred  out  here, 
I  thought  I  went  in  danger  of  my  life;  and 
therefore,  as  before,  I  went  out  at  night,  think- 
ing to  be  concealed,  so  now  I  never  went  out  but 
in  open  day,  that  I  might  be  safe,  and  never 
without  one  or  two  servants  to  be  my  lifeguard. 

But  I  must  do  my  wife  a  piece  of  justioe  here 
too,  and  that  was,  that  hearing  what  had  befallen 
me,  she  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  she  treated 
me  more  decently  than  she  had  been  want  to  da 
She  said  she  was  very  sorry  to  hear  how  I  had 
been  used,  and  the  rather,  because  she  understood 
it  was  on  presenting  her  bill  to  me.  8he  said  she 
hoped  I  could  not,  in  my  worst  dispoaitions, 
thmk  so  hardly  c^  hex;  aa  to  believe  it  was  done 
by  her  knowledge  or  consent^  much  lees  by  her 
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order  or  direction ;  that  sIia  abhorred  such  things, 
and  protested,  if  she  had  the  least  knowledge,  or 
60  mudk  as  a  ^ess  at  the  villains  concerned,  she 
would  discover  them  to  me.  She  let  me  know  the 
person's  name  to  whom  she  gave  the  bill,  and 
where  he  lived,  and  left  it  to  me  to  oblige  him  to 
discover  the  person  who  had  brought  it,  and 
used  me  so  ill,  and  wished  I  mi^ht  And  him,  and 
bring  him  to  justice,  and  have  him  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

I  took  this  so  kindly  of  my  wife^  that  I  think 
in  my  oonsoienoe,  had  she  come  after  it  herself, 
to  see  how  I  did,  I  had  certainly  taken  her 
again ;  but  she  satisfied  herself  with  the  civility 
ox  another  letter,  and  desiring  me  to  let  her  know 
as  often  as  I  could  how  I  was,  adding,  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  to  her  satisfaction  to  hear  I 
was  recovered  of  the  hurt  I  had  received,  and 
that  ho  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  who  had  done  it 

She  used  some  expressions,  6ignif3ring,  as  I 
understood  them,  her  affliction  at  our  parting, 
and  her  continued  respect  for  me,  but  did  not 
make  any  motion  towards  returning.  Then  she 
used  some  arguments  to  me  to  pay  her  bills;  in- 
timating that  she  had  brought  me  a  large  fortune, 
and  now  had  nothing  to  subsist  on,  which  was 
very  severe. 

I  wrote  her  an  answer  to  this  letten  though  I 
had  not  to  the  other,  letting  her  know  how  I  had 
been  used ;  that  I  was  satisfied,  upon  her  letter, 
that  she  had  no  hand  in  it,  that  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  treat  me  so,  who  had  never  injured  her, 
used  any  violence  with  her,  or  been  the  cause  or 
-desire  of  our  parting:  that,  as  to  her  bill,  she 
<could  not  but  know  how  much  her  expensive 
way  of  living  had  straitened  and  reduced  me, 
And  would,  if  oontiuued,  have  mined  me ;  that  she 
had  in  less  than  throe  years  spent  more  than  as 
much  as  she  brought  to  me,  and  would  not  abate 
her  expensive  wa^,  though  calmly  entreated  by 
me,  with  protestations  that  I  oovdd  not  support 
so  great  an  expense,  but  chose  rather  to  break  up 
her  ftunily  and  go  from  me,  than  to  restrain 
herself  to  reasonable  limits,  though  I  used  no 
violence  with  her,  but  entreaties  and  earnest  per- 
suasions, backed  with  good  reason;  letting  her 
femow  how  my  estate  was,  and  convincing  her 
that  it  must  reduce  us  to  poverty  at  least ;  that, 
however,  if  she  would  recall  her  bill,  I  would 
send  her  X30,  which  was  the  sum  mentioned  in 
her  bill,  and,  according  to  my  ability,  would  not 
let  her  want,  if  shs  pleased  to  live  within  due 
bounds;  but  then  I  let  her  know  also,  that  I  hod 
a  very  bad  account  of  her  conduct,  and  that  she 
kept  company  with  a  scandalous  fellow,  who  I 
named  to  her ;  that  I  was  loath  to  believe  such 
things  of  her,  but  that,  to  put  an  entire  end  to  the 
report,  and  restore  her  reputation,  I  let  her  know 
that  still,  after  all  I  had  heard,  if  she  would  resolve 
to  live  without  restraints,  within  the  reasonable 
bounds  of  my  capacity,  and  treat  me  with  the 
same  kindness,  affection,  and  tenderness  as  I 
always  had  treated  her,  and  ever  would,  I  was 
willing  to  receive  her  again,  and  would  forget  all 
that  was  past ;  but  that,  if  she  declined  me  now, 
it  would  be  for  ever ;  for  if  she  did  not  accept  my 
offer,  I  was  resolved  to  stay  hera  no  longer,  where 
I  had  been  so  ill-treated  on  many  occasions,  but 
was  preparing  to  go  into  myt)wn  country,  where 
I  would  spend  my  days  in  quiet,  and  in  a  retreat 
from  the  world. 

She  did  not  give  such  an  answer  to  this  as  I 
expected;  for  though  she  thanked  me  for  the 
£30,  yet  she  insisted  upon  her  justification  in  all 
other  points ;  and  though  she  did  not  refuse  to 
return  to  me,  yet  she  did  not  sav  she  accepted  it, 
and,  in  short,  said  little  or  nothing  to  it^  only  a 


kind  of  claim  to  a  reparation  of  her  injured  re- 
putation, and  the  like. 

This  ^VB  me  some  surprise  at  first,  for  I 
though^  mdeed,  any  woman  in  her  dzcumstances 
would  have  beem  very  willing  to  have  put  an  end 
to  all  her  miseries,  and  to  the  reproach  which 
was  upon  her,  W  a  reconciliation,  especially 
considering  she  suMdsted  at  that  time  but  verv 
meanly.  But  there  was  a  particular  reason  which 
prevented  her  return,  and  which  she  could  not 
plead  to  in  her  letter,  yet  was  a  good  reason 
against  accepting  an  offer  which  she  would  otibier- 
wise  have  been  glad  of ;  and  this  was,  that  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  she  had  fallen  into  bad 
company,  and  had  prostituted  her  virtue  to 
some  of  her  flatterers,  and,  in  short,  was  with 
child ;  so  that  she  durst  not  venture  to  accept 
my  offer. 

However,  as  I  observed  above,  she  did  not 
absolutely  refuse  it,  intending  (as  I  understood 
afterward)  to  keep  the  treaty  of  it  on  foot,  till 
she  could  drop  her  burthen,  as  she  called  it 
before;  and  lubving  been  delivered  privately, 
have  accepted  my  proposal  afterward ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  was  the  most  prudent  step  she  could 
take,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the  only  step  she  had 
left  to  take.  But  I  was  too  many  for  her  here 
too ;  my  intelligence  about  her  was  too  good  for 
her  to  conceal  such  an  affair  from  me,  unless  she 
had  gone  away  before  she  was  visibly  big,  and 
unless  she  had  gone  farther  off  too  than  she  did, 
for  I  had  an  account  to  a  tittle  of  the  time  when, 
and  place  where,  and  the  creature  of  which  she 
was  delivered,  and  then  my  offers  of  taking  her 
again  were  at  an  end,  thou^  she  wrote  me 
several  penitent  letters,  acknowledging  her  crime, 
and  begging  me  to  forgive  her;  but  my  spirit 
was  above  sJl  that  now,  nor  could  I  ever  boar  the 
thoughts  of  her  after  that,  but  pursued  a  divorce, 
and  accordingly  obtained  it,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already. 

Things  being  at  this  pass,  I  resolved  (as  I  have 
observed  above)  to  go  over  to  Fi'anoe^  after  I 
had  received  my  effects  from  Virginia,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  came  to  Bunkirk  in  the  year  1700, 
and  here  I  fell  into  company  with  some  Irish 
officers  of  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  who  by  little 
and  little  entered  me  into  the  army,  and,  by  the 
help  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Connor,  an  Irishman, 
and  some  money,  I  obtained  a  company  in  his 
regiment,  and  so  went  into  the  army  directly. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  my  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  now,  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  I 
was  come  to  what  I  was  bom  to,  and  that  I  had 
never  till  now  lived  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Our  regiment,  after  I  had  been  some  time  in 
it,  was  commanded  into  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  actions  that  I  was  in  was  the 
famous  attack  upon  Cremona,  in  the  Milanese, 
where  the  Qermans  being  privately,  and  b}' 
treachery,  let  into  the  town  in  the  night,  through 
a  kind  of  common  sewer,  surprised  the  town,  and 
got  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  surpris- 
ing the  Mareschal  Duke  de  Yuleroy,  and  taking 
him  prisoner  as  he  came  out  of  his  quarters,  and 
beating  the  few  French  troops  which  were  left 
in  the  citadel ;  but  were  in  the  middle  of  their 
victory  so  boldly  and  resolutely  attacked  by  two 
Irish  regiments,  who  wore  Quartered  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  river  Po,  and  who  kept  possession 
of  the  water-gate,  or  Po  gate  of  the  town,  by 
which  the  Qerman  reinforcements  should  have 
come  in,  that  after  a  most  desperate  fight,  the 
Germans  had  their  victory  wrung  out  of  their 
hands,  and  not  being  aUe  to  break  through  us  to 
let  in  their  friends,  were  obliged  at  length  to 
quit  the  town  again,  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
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those  Irish  regiments,  and  indeed  of  their  whole 
nation,  and  for  which  we  had  a  very  handsome 
compUment  from  the  king  of  Franoe. 

I  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  too,  that  I  was  not  that 
cowardlj  low-spirited  wretch  that  I  was  when 
the  fellow  bullied  me  in  my  lodgings  about  the 
bill  of  £80.  Had  he  attacked  me  now,  though  in 
the  Yerr  same  condition,  I  should,  naked  and 
unarmed  as  I  wsa,  have  flown  in  the  face  of  him, 
and  trampled  him  under  my  feet ;  but  men  never 
know  themselves  till  they  are  tried,  and  courage 
is  aoc^uired  by  time,  and  experience  of  things. 

Philip  de  Comlnes  tells  us  that  after  the  battle 
of  Honteleri,  the  Count  de  Charolois,  who  till 
then  had  an  utter  aversion  to  the  war,  and  ab- 
horred it,  and  everything  that  belongfed  to  it, 
was  so  changed  by  the  glory  he  obtained  in  that 
action,  and  by  the  flattery  of  those  about  him, 
that  aiterwards  the  army  was  his  mistress,  and 
the  fatigues  of  war  his  chief  delight.  It  is  too 
great  an  example  for  me  to  bring  in  my  own 
case ;  but  so  it  was,  that  they  flattered  me  so  with 
my  bravery,  as  they  called  it,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  action,  that  I  fancied  mvself  brave,  whether 
I  was  so  or  not,  and  the  pride  of  it  made  me  bold 
and  daring  to  the  last  d^ree  on  all  occasions ; 
but  what  added  to  it  was  that  somebody  gave  a 
particular  account  to  the  court  of  my  being  in- 
strumental to  the  saving  the  city  and  the  whole 
Cremonese,  by  my  extraordinary  defence  of  the 
Po  gate,  and  by  my  managing  that  defence  after 
the  Ueutenant-colonel,  who  commanded  the  party 
where  I  was  posted,  was  killed ;  upon  which  the 
king  sent  me  a  public  testimony  of  his  accepting 
my  service,  and  sent  me  a  brevet  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant-colcmel,  and  the  next  courier  brought  me 
actually  a  commission  for  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  regiment  of . 

I  was  in  several  skirmishes  and  petty  encounters 
before  this,  by  which  I  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
good  officer ;  but  I  happened  to  be  in  some  par- 
ticular posts  too,  by  which  I  got  somewhat  that 
I  liked  much  better,  and  that  was  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

Our  regiment  was  sent  from  France  to  Italy 
by  sea.  We  embarked  at  Toulon  and  landed  at 
Savona,  in  the  territorv  of  Genoa,  and  marched 
from  thence  |^o  the  duchy  of  Milan.  At  the  first 
town  we  were  sent  to  take  possession  of,  which 
was  Alexandria,  the  citizens  rose  upon  our  men 
in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  drove  the  whole 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  800  men,  that  is, 
French,  and  soldiers  in  the  French  service,  quite 
out  of  the  town. 

I  was  quartered  in  a  burgher^s  house,  just  by 
one  of  the  ports,  with  eight  oi^  my  men  and  a 
servant,  where,  calling  a  short  council  with  my 
men,  we  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  house  we 
were  in,  whatever  it  oost,  till  we  received  orders 
to  quit  it  from  the  commanding  officer.  Upon 
this,  when  I  saw  our  men  could  not  stand  their 
ground  in  the  street,  being  pressed  hard  by  the 
citizens,  I  turned  out  of  doors  all  the  family,  and 
kept  the  house  as  a  castle,  which  I  was  governor 
in.  And  as  the  house  joined  to  the  citv  gate,  I 
resolved  to  maintain  it,  so  as  to  be  the  last  that 
should  quit  the  place,  my  own  retreat  being 
secured  by  being  so  near  the  port 

Having  thus  emptied  the.house  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, we  made  no  scruple  of  filling  our  pockets 
with  whatever  we  could  find  there ;  in  a  word, 
we  left  nothing  we  could  canry  away,  among 
which  it  came  to  my  lot  to  dip  into  the  burghers 
cabinet,  whose  house  it  was  where  we  were,  and 
there  I  took  about  the  quantity  of  200  pistoles  in 
money  and  plate,  and  other  things  of  value. 


There  was  great  complaint  made  to  Prince 
Vaudemont,  who  was  then  governor  of  th* 
Milanese,  of  this  violenoe ;  but  as  the  repiUse  the 
citizens  gave  us  was  oontrary  to  his  order,  and 
to  the  general  design  of  the  prince,  who  wms 
then  wholly  in  the  interest  of  ^ing  PhiUn,  the 
citizens  could  obtain  nothing,  and  I  f ouna  that 
if  we  had  plundered  the  whole  city  it  would  have 
been  the  same  thing ;  for  the  governor  had  orders 
to  take  our  regiment  in,  and  it  wfts  an  act  of 
open  rebellion  to  redst  us  as  they  did.  Howevra*, 
we  had  orders  not  to  fire  upon  the  burgher^ 
unless  constrained  to  it  by  evident  neoesBity, 
and  we  rather  chose  to  quit  the  place  as  we  did, 
than  dilute  it  with  a  desperate  body  of  fellowBt 
who  wanted  no  advantage  of  us,  except  only  that 
of  having  possession  of  two  bastions,  and  one 
port  of  our  retreat  First  they  were  treble  our 
number,  for  the  burghers  being  joined  by  aoTen 
companies  of  the  regular  troops,  made  up  above 
1600  men,  besides  rabble,  which  was  manvmoarc^ 
whereas  we  were  about  800  in  all ;  they  also  had 
the  citadel,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon,  so  that  we 
oould  have  made  nothing  of  it,  if  we  haid  atta<^ed 
them;  but  they  submitted  three  or  four  days 
after  to  other  forces,  the  soldiers  within  turning 
upon  them,  and  taking  the  citadel  from  than. 

After  this  we  lay  still  in  quarters  eight  months^ 
for  the  prince  having  secured  the  whole  Ifilanese 
for  King  Philip,  and  no  enemy  appearing  for 
some  time,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the 
auxiliarv  troops  of  France ;  and  as  they  came, 
extend  nimselt  ^veiy  way  as  he  could,  in  order 
to  keep  the  imperiausts  (who  were  preparing  to 
fall  into  Italy  with  a  ^^t  army^  as  much  at 
a  distance  as  possible,  which  ho  old  by  taking 
possession  of  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  of  most  of 
the  towns  on  that  side,  as  far  as  the  lake  De  la 
Guarda,  and  the  river  Adige. 

We  lay  in  Mantua  some  time,  but  were  after- 
wards drawn  out  by  order  of  tne  Count  de  Tease  . 
(afterwards  marshal  of  France)^  to  form  the 
French  army,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  do 
Venddme,  woo  was  to  command  in  chief.  Here 
we  had  a  severe  campaign,  anno  1701,  having 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  an  army  of  40,00it 
Germans,  all  old  soldiers,  to  deal  with;  and 
though  the  French  army  was  more  numerous 
than  the  enemy  by  25,000  men,  yet,  being  on  the 
defensive,  and  having  so  many  posts  to  cover, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  the  prince  of  Savoy, 
who  commanded  the  imperial  army,  would  atta^ 
us,  it  obliged  the  French  to  keep  their  troops  so 
divided,  and  so  remote  from  one  another,  that 
the  Germans  pushed  on  their  design  with  great 
success,  as  the  histories  of  those  times  more  fully 
relate. 

I  was  at  the  action  at  Carpi,  July  1701,  where 
we  were  worsted  by  the  Germans  indeed,  wnne 
forced  to  quit  our  encampment,  and  give  up  to 
the  prince  the  whole  river  Adige,  and  where  our 
regiment  sustained  some  loss ;  but  the  enemies 
got  littie  by  us,  and  Monsieur  Catinat,  who  com- 
manded at  that  time,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle 
the  next  day  in  sight  of  the  German  army,  and 
gave  them  a  defiance,  but  they  would  not  stir, 
though  we  offered  them  batUe  two  days  togetiier ; 
for,  having  gained  the  passage  over  the  Adige  by 
our  quitting  Bivoli,*  which  was  then  useless  to  us, 
their  business  was  done. 

Finding  they  declined  a  decisive  action,  cmr 
generals  pressed  them  in  their  quarters,  and 
made  them  fight  for  every  inch  of  g^und  they 
gained,  and  at  length,  in  the  September  follow- 
iDg,  we  attacked  them  in  their  en^nehed  posts  of 
Chiar.  Here  we  broke  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
camp,  where  we  made  a  very  terrible  slaughter ; 
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but  I  know  not  by  what  mistake  among  our 
generals,  or  defect 'in  the  execution  of  their 
orders,  the  brigade  of  Normandy  and  onr  Irish 
brigade,  who  had  so  bravely  entered  the  German 
intrenchments,  were  not  supported  as  we  should 
have  been,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  sustain 
the  shook  of  the  whole  German  army,  and  at  last 
to  quit  the  advantage  we  had  gainect,  and  that 
not  without  loss ;  but  being  timely  reinforced  by 
a  great  body  of  horse,  the  enemy  were  in  their 
turn  beaten  off  too,  and  driven  back  into  their 
very  camp.  The  Germans  boasted  of  having  a 
great  victory  here,  and  indeed,  in  repulsing  us 
after  we  had  gained  their  camp,  they  had  the 
advantage;  but  had  Monsieur  de  Tesse  suc- 
coured us  in  time,  as  old  Catinat  said  he  ought  to 
faavo  done,  with  12,000  foot  which  he  had  with 
him,  that  day's  action  had  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  Prince  Eugene  must  have  been  glad  to  have 
gone  back  to  Germany  in  more  haste  than  he 
came^  if,  perhaps,  we  had  not  cut  him  short  by 
the  way. 

But  the  fate  of  things  went  anotlier  way,  and 
the  Germans  continued  all  that  campaign  to  push 
forwurd  and  advance  one  post  after  another,  till 
i  they  beat  us  quite  out  of  the  Milanese. 
I  The  latter  part  of  this  campai^  we  made  only 
I  a  party  war ;  the  French,  accordm^  to  their  vola- 
tile tamper,  being  every  day  abroad,  either  forag- 
ing or  surprising  the  enemy^s  foragers,  plundering 
or  circumventing  the  plunders  of  the  other  side ; 
but  they  very  often  came  short  home,  for  the 
Germans  had  the  better  of  them  on  several  occa^ 
sions ;  and  indeed  so  many  lost  their  lives  upon 
these  petty  encounters,  that  I  think,  including 
those  who  died  of  distempers  gotten  bv  hard 
I  service  and  bad  quarters,  lying  in  the  field  even 
I  till  the  middle  of  December  among  rivers  and 
I  bogs,  in  a  country  so  full  of  canals  and  rivers  as 
I  that  part  of  Italy  is  known  to  be ;  I  say,  we  lost 
'  more  men,  and  so  did  the  enem^  also,  than  would 
I    'have  been  lost  in  a  general  decisive  battle. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  give  his  due,  pressed 
earnestly  to  put  it  to  a  day,  and  come  to  a  battle 
with  Prince  Eugene ;  but  the  Duke  de  Villeroy, 
Monsieur  Catinat,  and  the  Oount  de  Tesse,  were 
all  against  it,  and  the  principal  reason  was,  that 
thev  Knew  the  weakness  of  the  troops,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  on  so  many  occasions,  that  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  give  battle  to  the  Ger^ 
mans;  so  after,  as  I  say,  about  three  months 
harassing  one  another  with  parties,  we  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

Before  we  marched  out  of  the  field,  our  regi- 
ment, with  a  detachment  of  dragoons  of  600,  and 
about  250  horse,  went  out  with  a  design  to  inter- 
cept Prince  Commercy,  a  general  of  note  under 
Prmce  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  detachment  was 
intended  to  be  only  horse  and  dragoons;  but 
'be<:Ause  it  was  the.  imperialists'  good  luck  to  beat 
many  of  our  parties,  and,  as  was  given  out,  many 
more  than  we  beat  of  theirs,  and  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  prince,  who  was  an  officer  of 
good  note  among  them,  would  not  g^  abroad  but 
in  very  little  company,  the  Irish  regiment  of  foot 
was  ordered  to  be  added,  that,  if  possible,  they 
might  meet  with  their  matoh. 

I  was  commanded,  about  two  hours  before,  to 
pass  about  200  foot  and  60  dragoons  at  a  small 
wood,  where  our  general  had  intelli^nce  that 
prince  would  post  some  men  to  secure  his  passage, 
which  accordingly  I  did;  but  Count  Tease  not 
thinking  our  parb^  strong  enough,  had  marched 
himself,  with  1000  horse  and  800  grenadiers,  to 
support  us ;  and  it  was  very  well  he  did  so,  for 
Pnnce  Commercy  having  intelligence  of  the  first 
party,  came  forward  sooner  than  they  expected. 


and  fell  upon  them,  and  had  entirely  touted  them, 
had  not  Uie  Count  (bearing  the  firing)  advanced 
with  the  thousand  horse  he  had  with  such  ex- 
pedition, as  to  support  his  men  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  action,  by  which  means  the  Germans  were 
defeated,  and  forced  to  retire.  But  the  prince 
made  a  pretty  good  retreat,  and,  after  the  action, 
came  on  to  the  wood  where  I  was  posted;  but 
the  surprise  of  his  defeat  had  prevented  his 
sending  a  detachment  to  secure  the  pass  at  the 
wood,  as  he  intended. 

The  Count  de  Tesse,  understanding  that  we 
were  sent  (as  above^  to  the  wood,  followed  them 
close  at  the  heels,  to  prevent  our  being  cut  off, 
and,  if  it  were  x>ossible  that  we  should  give  them 
any  check  at  the  wood,  to  fall  in,  and  have  another 
brush  with  them.  It  was  near  night  before  they 
came  to  the  wood,  by  which  moans  they  could 
not  discern  our  number ;  but  when  they  came  up 
to  the  wood,  50  dragoons  advanced  to  discover 
the  pass,  and  see  if  all  was  clear.  These  we 
suffered  to  pass  a  great  way  into  the  defile  or 
lane  that  went  through  the  wood,  and  then  clap- 
ping in  between  them  and  the  entrance,  cut  off 
their  retreat  so  effectually,  that  when  they  dis- 
covered us,  and  fired,  they  wore  instantly  sur- 
rounded, and  cut  in  pieces;  the  officers  who 
commanded  them,  and  eight  dragoons  only,  being 
made  prisoners. 

This  made  the  prince  halt,  not  knowing  what 
the  case  was,  or  how  strong  we  were ;  and  to  get 
better  intelligence,  sent  200  horse  to  surround  or 
skirt  the  wood  and  beat  up  our  quarter,  and  in 
the  Interim  the  Count  de  Tesse  appeared  in  his 
rear.  We  found  the  strait  he  was  m  by  the  noise 
of  our  own  troops  at  a  distance ;  so  we  resolved 
to  engage  the  2U0  horse  immediately.  Accord- 
ingly, our  little  troop  of  horse  drew  up  in  the 
entrance  of  the  lane,  and  offered  to  skirmish ;  and 
our  foot  lying  behind  the  hedge,  which  went 
round  the  wood,  stood  ready  to  act  as  occasion 
should  offer.  The  horse,  being  attacked,  gave 
way,  and  retired  into  the  lane ;  but  the  Germans 
were  too  old  for  us  there ;  they  contented  them- 
selves to  push  us  to  the  entrance,  but  would  not 
be  drawn  into  a  narrow  pass  without  knowing 
whether  the  hedges  were  hned  or  no. 

But  the  prince  finding  the  French  in  his  rear, 
and  not  being  strong  enough  to  engage  again,  re- 
solved to  force  his  way  tlirough,  and  commanded 
his  dragoons  to  alight  and  enter  the  wood,  to 
clear  the  hedges  on  either  side  the  lane,  that  he 
might  pass  with  his  cavalry.  This  they  did  so 
vigorously,  and  were  so  much  too  strong  for  us, 
that  though  we  made  good  our  ground  a  long 
time,  yet  our  men  were  almost  hau  of  them  cut 
in  pieces.  However,  we  gave  time  to  the  French 
cavalry  to  come  up,  and  to  fall  on  the  prince's 
troops  and  cut  them  off,  and  take  a  great  many 
prisoners,  and  then  retreated  in  our  turn,  opening 
a  gap  for  our  own  horse  to  break  in ;  800  of  the 
dragoons  were  killed,  and  200  of  them  taken 
prisoners. 

In  the  first  heat  of  this  action,  a  German  officer 
of  dragoons,  well  followed,  had  knocked  down 
three  men  that  stood  next  me ;  and  offering  me 
quarter,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  gave  him 
my  sword,  for  our  men  were  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  their  post,  and  shifting  every  one  as 
they  could.  But  the  scale  was  turned ;  for  our 
cavalry  breaking  in  as  above,  the  dragoons  went 
to  wreck,  and  the  officer  who  had  me  prisoner, 
turning  to  me,  said,  *  We  are  all  lost'  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  serve  him.  *  Stand  stUl  a  little,' 
says  he,  for  his  men  fought  most  desperately 
indeed ;  but  about  200  French  horse  appearing  in 
his  rear  too,  he  said  to  me,  in  French,  ^  1  will  be 
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your  prisoner ; '  and  retuniing  me  my  sword,  gave 
me  ft&o  his  own.  A  dragoon  that  stood  near  him 
was  just  going  to  do  the  like,  when  he  was  shot 
dead ;  ana  the  horse  coming  u^  the  field  was 
cleared  In  an  instant.  But  Prinoo  Commeroy 
went  o£F  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  and  was 
pursued  no  farther. 

There  were  16  or  17  of  our  men  released  aa  I 
was  from  being  taken ;  but  they  had  not  the  luck 
I  had,  to  take  the  officer  that  had  them  in  keepings 
He  had  been  so  generous  to  me  as  not  to  ask  what 
money  I  had  about  me,  though  I  had  not  much 
if  he  had ;  but  I  lost  by  his  civility,  for  then  I 
could  not  have  the  assurance  to  ask  him  for  his 
money,  though  I  understood  ho  had  near  100 
pistoles  about  him.  But  he  very  handsomely  at 
night,  when  we  came  to  our  tents,  made  me  a 

fuiBsent  of  20  pistoles ;  and,  in  return,  I  obtained 
eave  for  him  to  go  to  Prince  Eugene's  camp  upon 
his  parole  which  he  did,  and  so  got  himiself 
exchanged. 

1 1  was  after  this  campaign  that  I  was  quartered 
at  Cremona,  when  the  action  happened  there  of 
which  I  have  spoken  already,  and  where  our 
Irish  regiment  did  such  service  that  they  saved 
the  town  from  being  ideally  surprised,  and  indeed 
beat  the  Germans  out  again,  after  they  had  been 
masters  of  three-quarters  of  the  town  six  houn, 
and  by  which  they  gained  a  very  great  repu- 
tation. 

But  I  hasten  on  to  mv  own  history,  for  X  am 
not  writing  a  journal  of  the  wars,  in  which  I 
had  no  long  share. 

The  summer  after  this  our  two  Irish  reg^ents 
were  drawn  out  into  the  field,  and  had  many  a 
sore  brush  with  the  Germans ;  for  Prince  Eugene, 
a  vigilant  general,  gave  us  little  rest,  and  gained 
many  advantages  by  his  continual  moving  up 
and  doMm,  harassing  his  own  men  and  ours  too ; 
and  whoever  will  do  the  French  justice,  and 
knew  how  tliey  behaved,  must  acknowledge  they 
never  declined  the  Germans,  but  fought  them 
upon  all  occasions  with  the  utmost  resolution 
and  courage;  and  though  it  cost  the  blood  of 
an  infinite  number  of  fine  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
private  soldiers,  yet  the  Duke  de  Yenddme,  who 
now  commanded,  though  King  Philip  was  him- 
self in  the  army  this  campaign,  made  the  Prince 
of  Savoy  a  full  return  in  his  own  Idnd,  and  drove 
him  from  post  to  post,  till  he  was  just  at  the  point 
of  quitting  the  whole  country  of  Italy.  All  that 
gallant  army  Prince  Eugene  brought  with  him 
into  Italy,  which  was  tbe  best,  without  doubt, 
for  the  goodness  of  the  troops,  that  ever  were 
there ;  laid  their  bones  in  that  country,  and  many 
thousands  more  after  them,  till  the  aJSairs  of 
France  declining  in  other  places,  they  were  forced 
in  their  turn  to  give  way  to  their  fate,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  histories  of  those  times  as  above ;  but 
it  is  none  of  my  business. 

The  part  that  I  bore  in  these  affairs  was  but 
short  and  ^arp ;  we  took  the  field  about  the  be- 
ginning of  July  1702,  and  the  Duke  de  Yenddme 
ordered  the  whole  arm^  to  draw  the  sooner  to- 
gether, in  order  to  relieve  the  city  of  Mantua, 
whi(^  was  blocked  up  by  the  imperialists. 

Prince  Eugene  was  a  politic,  and  indeed  a  for- 
tunate prince,  and  had  the  year  before  pushed 
our  army  upon  many  occasions;  but  his  good 
fortune  began  to  fail  him  a  little  this  year,  for  our 
army  was  not  onlv  more  numerous  than  his,  but 
the  Duke  was  in  the  field  before  him ;  and  as  the 
prince  had  held  Mfuitua  closely  blocked  up  all  the 
winter,  the  Duke  resolved  to  relieve  the  town,  cost 
what  it  would.  As  I  said,  the  Duke  was  first  in 
the  field,  the  prince  was  in  no  condition  to  pre- 
vent his  raising  the  blockade  by  force ;  so  he 


drew  off  his  troops^  and  leaving  several  atcoiicr 
bodies  of  troops  to  protect  Bexselio,  which  tli» 
Duke  de  Yenddme  threataned,  and  Boigo  Fort, 
where  his  magaaine  lay,  he  drew  all  the  sBrt  of 
his  foroee  together,  to  make  head  against  na.  By 
this  time  the  King  of  Spain  was  came  into  thiie- 
army,  and  the  Duke  de  Vendfime  l^y  with  aboot 
35,000  men,  near  Luzaia^hioh  he  had  resolved 
to  attack,  to  bring  Prince  Eugene  to  a  battle.  The- 
Prince  of  Yaudemont  lay  intranched  with  20,000 
more  at  Bivalto,  behind  Mantusi  to  cover  the 
frontiers  of  Milan,  and  there  were  near  12,000  in 
Mantua  itself ;  and  Monsieur  Pracontal  lay  with 
10,000  men  just  under  the  cannon  of  one  of  tbe 
forts  which  guard  the  causeway  which  leads  into 
the  city  of  Mantua ;  so  that,  had  all  these  joiiied, 
as  they  would  have  done  in  a  few  days  imu«^  the 

Erince  must  have  been  put  to  his  shifts^  and  would 
ave  had  enough  to  do  to  have  maintained  him- 
self in  Italy;  for  he  was  mastM'  of  no  one  place 
in  the  country,  that  could  have  held  out  a  fotmal 
siege  of  fifteen  days,  and  he  knew  all  this  veiy 
weU ;  and  therefore,  it  seems,  while  the  Duke  of 
Yenddme  resolved,  if  possible;  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle,  and  to  that  end  made  dispositioiu  to  at- 
tack Luzara,  we  were  surprised  to  find,  the  I5tli 
of  June  1702,  the  whole  imperial  army  appeared 
in  battalia,  and  in  full  marcn  to  attack  us. 

As  it  happened,  our  army  was  all  marching  In 
columns  towards  them,  as  we  had  done  for  two 
days  before;  and  I  should  have  told  you  that, 
throe  days  before,  the  Duke  having  notice  that 
General  Visoonti,  with  three  imperial  ragimeots 
of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  was  posted  at  8ui 
Yictoria,  on  the  Tessona,  he  resolved  to  attack 
them;  and  this  design  was  carried  so  secxetly, 
that  while  Monsieur  visconti,  though  our  army 
was  three  leagues  another  way,  was  passing 
towards  the  Modenese,  he  found  hiinself  unez- 
pectodly  attacked  by  6000  horse  and  dragoons 
of  the  i^rench  army.  He  defended  himself  very 
bravely  for  near  an  hour;  when,  being  over^ 
powered,  and  findina^  he  should  be  forced  into 
disorder,  he  sounded  a  retreat;  but  the  squad- 
rons had  not  faced  about  to  make  their  retreat 
scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  with  a  great  body  of  in- 
fantry, who  had  entirely  cut  off  their  retreat, 
except  over  the  bridge  of  Tassona,  which  being 
thronged  with  their  baggage,  thev  could  neither 
get  backward  or  forward;  so  they  thrust  and 
tumbled  over  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  could  preserve  no  kind  of  order;  but  abund^ 
ance  fell  into  the  river,  and  were  drowmcd,  many 
were  killed,  and  more  taken  prisoners ;  so  that, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  three  regiments  of  horsfi, 
and  one  of  dragoons,  wei'e  entirely  defeated. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  prince,  because 
they  were  some  of  the  choicest  troops  of  his  whole 
army.  We  took  about  400  prisoners,  and  all  their  ' 
baggage,  which  was  a  very  considerable  booty, 
and  about  800  horses;  and  no  doubt  these  troops 
were  very  much  wanted  in  the  battle  that  ensued 
on  the  16th,  as  I  have  said.  Our  army  being  in 
full  march  (as  above)  to  attack  Luzara,  a  party 
of  Germans  appeared,  being  about  600  horse,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  more,  their  whole  army,  in 
order  of  battle. 

Our  army  foimed  immediately,  and  the  Duke 
posted  the  regiments  as  they  came  up  So  much  to 
iheir  advanta^  that  Prince  Eugene  was  obUged 
to  alter  his  dispositions,  an^  had  this  particular 
inconvenience  upon  his  hands,  vis.  to  attack  an 
aiTny  superior  to  his  own,  in  all  their  most  ad> . 
vantageous  posts ;  whereas,  had  he  thought  fit  to 
have  waited  out  one  day,  wo  should  have  met  him 
half  way ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  pride  of  the 
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German  generals^  and  their  being  so  opinionated 
of  the  goodness  of  their  troops.  Thd  royal  army 
was  posted  with  the  left  to  the  great  river  Po,  oh 
the  ofther  side  of  whidi  the  Prince  of  Vandemont's 
army  lay  cannonading  the  intrcnchmeuta  which 
the  imperialists  had  made  at  Borgo  Fort;  and 
hearing  that  there  was  like  to  be  a  general  battle. 
he  detached  twelve  battalions  and  about  1000 
horse  to  reinforce  the  royal  army;  aU  which, 
to  our  great  encouragement,  had  tune  to  join  the 
army ;  while  Prince  £ugene  was  maldng  his  new 
dispositions  for  the  attack;  and  yet  it  was  the 
coming  of  these  troops  which  cansed  Prince 
£ugene  to  resolYe  to  begin  the  fight,  eneeting 
to  have  come  to  an  action  before  they  oouM  come 
np;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  the  reason  of 
fighting,  and  yet  was  ooliged  to  light  too,  which 
was  an  error  in  the  prince,  that  it  was  too  late  to 
retrieve. 

It  was  five  o'dook  in  the  evening  before  he 
could  bring  up  his  whole  line  to  engage;  and 
then,  after  having  cannonaded  us  to  no  great 
purpose  for  half  an  hour,  his  right,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  de  Commercy,  attacked  our  left 
wing  with  great  fury.  Our  men  received  them 
so  well,  and  seconded  one  another  so  punctu- 
ally, that  they  wore  repulsed  with  a  very  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Prince  de  Commercy  being 
(unhappily  for  them)  killed  in  the  first  onset,  the 
r^;iments,  for  want  of  orders,  and  surprised  with 
the  fall  of  so  great  a  man,  were  pushed  into  dis- 
order, and  one  whole  brigade  was  entirely  broke. 

But  their  second  line  advancing,  under  General 
Herbeville,  restored  things  in  the  first ;  the  bat- 
talions rallied,  and  they  came  boldly  on  to  charge 
a  second  time,  and  bemg  seconded  with  new  re- 
inforcements from  their  main  body,  our  men  had 
their  turn,  and  were  pushed  to  a  canal,  which  lay 
on  their  left  flank,  between  them  and  the  Po,  be- 
hind which  they  rallied,  and  being  supported  by 
new  troops,  as  well  horse  as  foot,  they  fought  on 
both  sides  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  with 
such  courage  and  skill  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  judge  who  should  have  the  better,  could  they 
have  been  able  to  have  fought  it  out. 

On  the  right  of  the  royal  army,  was  posted  the 
flower  of  the  French  cavalry,  namely,  the  gen- 
darmes, the  royal  carabineers,  and  the  queen^s 
horae-guard&  with  400  horse  more,  and  next 
them  the  infantry,  among  which  were  our  bri- 
gade. Tho  horse  advanced  first  to  charge,  and 
they  canried  all  before  them  sword  in  hand,  re- 
ceiving the  fire  of  two  imperial  regiments  of 
cuirassiers  without  firing  a  shot,  and  falling  in 
among  them,  bore  them  down  by  the  s^ngth  of 
their  horses,  putting  them  into  confusion,  and  left 
so  dear  a  field  for  us  to  follow,  that  the  first  line 
of  our  infantry  stood  drawn  up  upon  the  ground 
which  the  enemy  at  first  possessed. 

In  this  first  attack  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  who 
commanded  tiie  whole  right  wing,  was  killed ;  a 
loss  which  fully  balanced  the  death  of  the  Prince 
de  Commercy  on  the  side  of  the  Germana  After 
we  had  thus  pushed  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  above, 
their  troops,  oeing  rallied  by  the  dexterity  of  their 
generals  and  supported  by  three  imperial  regi- 
ments of  foot,  came  on  again  to  the  charge  with 
such  fury  that  notlung  could  withstand  them; 
here  two  battalions  of  our  Irish  regiments  were 
put  into  disorder,  and  abundance  of  our  men 
killed;  and  here  also  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive  a  musket  shot,  which  broke  my  left  arm; 
and  that  was  not  aD,  for  I  was  knocked  down 
by  a  g^anfe-lUce  German  soldier,  who,  when  he 
thought  he  had  killed  me,  set  his  foot  upon  me, 
but  was  immediately  shot  dead  by  one  of  my 
men,  and  fell  Just  upon  me,  which,  my  arm  being 


broken,  was  a  vexv*  great  mischief  to  me ;  for  the 
very  weight  of  the  fellow,  who  was  almost  as 
bi^  aa  a  horse,  was  such  that  I  was  not  able  to 
stir. 

Our  men  were  beaten  back  after  this,  from  the 
place  where  they  stood ;  and  so  I  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  but  was  not  their  prisoner, 
that  is  to  say,  was  nojt  found  till  next  morning, 
when  a  party  being  sent,  as  usual,  with  surgeons 
to  look  after  the  wounded  men,  among  the  dead, 
found  me  almost  smothered  with  the  dead  Ger- 
man, and  others  that  lay  near  me.  However^  to 
do  them  justice,  they  used  me  with  humanity, 
and  the  surgeons  set  my  arm  very  skilfully  and 
well ;  and  four  or  five  days  after,  I  had  liberty 
to  go  to  Parma  upon  parole. 

Both  the  armies  continued  fighting,  especially 
on  our  left,  till  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  Imow  who  they  fired  at,  or  for  the  gene- 
rals to  see  what  they  did ;  so  they  abated  firing 
gradually,  and,  as  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  night 
parted  them. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  both  con- 
cealed their  losses  as  much  as  it  was  possible ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  never  battle  was  fought 
with  greater  bravery  and  obstinacy  than  &is 
was ;  and  had  there  been  daylight  to  have  fought 
it  out,  doubtless  there  would  have  been  many 
thousand  more  men  killed  on  both  sides. 

All  the  Germans  had  to  entitle  them  to  the 
victory  was,  that  they  made  our  left  retire,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  canal,  and  to  the  high  banks, 
or  mounds  on  tho  edge  of  the  Po ;  but  they  had 
so  much  advantage  in  the  retreat — ^they  fired  from 
thence  among  tne  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and 
could  never  be  forced  from  their  posts. 

The  best  testimony  the  royal  army  had  of  the 
victory,  and  which  was  certainly  the  better  of 
the  two,  was  that,  two  days  after  the  fight,  they 
attacked  Guastalia,  as  it  were  in  view  of  the 
German  axmy,  and  forced  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  to  swear  not  to  serve  again  for  six 
months,  which,  they  being  1500  men,  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  Germans,  and  yet  Prince  Eugene  did 
not  offer  to  relieve  it;  and  after  that  we  took 
several  other  posts,  which  the  imperialistB  had 
possession  of,  but  were  obh'ged  to  quit  them  upon 
the  approach  of  the  French  army,  not  being  m  a 
condition  to  fight  another  battle  that  year. 

My  campaign  was  now  at  an  end,  and  though 
I  came  limie  off,  I  came  off  much  better  than 
abundance  of  gentlemen ;  for  in  that  bloody  battle 
we  had  above  400  officers  killed  or  wounded, 
whereof  three  were  general  officers. 

The  campaign  held  on  till  December,  and  the 
Duke  de  Yenddme  took  Borgo  Fort,  and  several 
other  places,  from  the  Germans,  who,  in  short, 
lost  ground  every  day  in  Italy.  I  was  a  prisoner 
a  great  while,  and  there  being  no  cartel  settled. 
Prince  Eugene  ordered  the  French  prisoners  to 
be  sent  into  Hungry,  which  was  a  cruelty  that 
could  not  be  reasonably  exercised  on  them;  how- 
ever, a  great  many,  by  that  banishment,  found 
means  to  make  their  escape  to  the  Turks,  by 
whom  they  were  kindly  received,  and  the  Frencn 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  took  care  of  them, 
and  shipped  them  back  a^dn  into  Italy  at  the 
king^s  cnan^e. 

But  the  Duke  de  VendOme  now  took  so  many 
German  prisoners,  that  Prince  Eugene  was  tired 
of  sending  his  prisonen  to  Hungary,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  at  the  charge  of  bringing  some  of 
them  ba<^  again,  whom  he  had  sent  thither,  and 
come  to  agree  to  a  genoral  exchange  of  prfsoneis. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  allowed  for  a  time  to  go 
to  Parma  upon  my  parole,  when  I  continued  tor 
the  recovery  of  my  wound  and  broken  ann  forty 
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days,  and  was  then  obUged  to  render  myself  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Ferrara,  where  Prince 
Eugene  coming  soon  after,  I  was,  with  several 
other  prisoners  of  war,  sent  away  into  the  Milan- 
ese, to  be  kept  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Trent  that  I  continued 
about  eight  months.  The  man  in  whose  house  I 
quartered  was  exceedingly  civil  to  me,  and  took  a 

feat  deal  of  care  of  me,  and  I  lived  very  easy.  Here 
contracted  a  kind  of  familiarity,  perfectly  un- 
designed by  me,  with  the  daughter  of  the  burgher 
at  "vniose  house  I  had  lodged,  and  I  know  not  by 
what  fatality  that  was  upon  me,  I  was  prevailed 
with  afterwards  to  marry  her.  This  was  a  piece 
of  honesty  on  my  side,  which  I  must  acknowledge 
I  never  mtended  to  be  guilty  of;  but  the  girl 
%7as  too  cunning  for  me,  for  she  found  means  to 
get  some  wine  into  my  head  more  than  I  used  to 
drink,  and  though  I  was  not  so  disordered  with 
it,  but  that  I  knew  very  well  what  I  did,  yet  in 
an  unusual  height  of  ^ood  humour,  I  consented 
to  be  married.  This  impolitic  piece  of  honesty 
put  me  to  man^  inconveniences,  for  I  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  this  clog,  which  I  had  loaded 
mvself .  Willi ;  I  could  neither  stay  with  her,  or 
take  her  with  me,  so  that  I  was  exceedingly  per- 
plexed. 

The  time  came  soon  after  that  I  was  released 
by  the  cartel,  and  so  was  obliged  to  go  to  my 
regiment,  which  then  was  in  quarters  in  the 
Milanese,  and  from  thence  I  got  leave  to  go  to 
Paris,  upon  my  promise  to  raise  some  recruits  in 
England  for  the  Irish  regiments,  by  the  help  of 
my  correspondence  there.  Having  thus  leave  to 
go  to  Pans,  I  took  a  passport  from  the  enemy's 
army  to  go  to  Trent,  and  making  a  long  circuit, 
I  went  back  thither,  and  very  honestly  packed 
up  my  baggage,  wife  and  all,  and  brought  her 
away  through  Tyrol,  into  Bavaria,  and  so  through 
Suabia  and  the  Black  Forest,  into  Alsatia,  from 
thence  I  came  into  Lorraine,  and  so  to  Paris. 

I  had  now  a  secret  design  to  quit  the  war,  for 
I  really  had  had  enough  of  fighting ;  but  it  was 
counted  so  dishonourable  a  thing  to  quit,  while 
the  arm^  was  in  the  field,  that  1  could  not  dis- 
pense with  it ;  but  an  intervening  accident  made 
that  part  easy  to  me.  The  war  was  now  renewed 
between  France  and  England  and  Holland,  just 
-  as  it  was  before;  and  the  French  king  meditating 
nothing  more  than  how  to  give  the  English  a 
diversion,  fitted  out  a  strong  squadron  of  men- 
of-war  and  frigates,  at  Dunkirk,  on  board  of 
which  he  embarked  a  body  of  troops,  of  about 
6500  men,  besides  volunteers ;  and  the  new  king, 
as  we  called  him,  though  more  generally  he  was 
called  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  was  shipped 
along  with  them,  and  all  for  Scotland. 

I  pretended  a  great  deal  of  zeal  for  this  service, 
and  that  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  sell  my  com- 
pany in  the  Irish  regiment  I  was  in,  and  have 
the  Chevalier^s  brevet  for  a  colonel,  in  case  of 
raising  troops  for  him  in  Great  Britain,  after  his 
arrival,  I  would  embark  volunteer,  and  serve  at 
my  own  expense.  The  latter  gave  me  a  great 
advantage  with  the  Chevalier;  for  now  I  was 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  consideration,  and  one  that 
must  have  a  considerable  interest  in  my  own 
country ;  so  I  obtained  leave  to  sell  my  company, 
and  having  had  a  gddd  round  sum  of  money 
remitted  me  from  London,  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
I  prepared  a  very  handsome  equipage,  and  away 
I  went  to  Dunkirk  to  embark. 

I  was  very  well  received  by  the  Chevalier;  and 
as  he  had  an  account  that  I  was  an  officer  in  the 
Irish  brigade,  and  had  served  in  Italy,  and  con- 
sequently was  an  old  soldier,  all  this  added  to 
the  character  which  I  had  before,  and  made  me 




have  a  great  deal  of  honour  paid  me,  though  at 
the  same  time  I  had  no  particular  attachment  to 
his  person,  or  to  his  cause;  nor,  indeed,  did  I 
much  consider  the  cause  of  one  side  or  other.  II 
I  had,  I  should  hardly  have  risked,  not  my  life 
only,  but  effects  too,  which  were  gXi,  as  I  mi^ht 
say,  from  that  moment,  forieited  to  the  English 
government,  and  were  too  evidently  in  their 
power  to  confiscate  at  their  pleasure. 

However,  having  just  received  a  remlttaace 
from  London  of  ^00  sterling,  and  sold  my  00m- 

rmy  in  the  Irish  regiment  for  very  near  as  much, 
was  not  only  insensibly  drawn  in,  but  was  per- 
fectly volunteer  in  that  dull  cause,  and  away  I 
went  with  them  at  all  hazards.  It  belongs  very 
little  to  my  history  to  give  an  account  of  tliat 
fruitless  expedition,  only  to  tell  you,  that,  being 
so  closely  and  ^ectually  chased  by  the  English 
fleet,  which  was  superior  in  force  to  the  Freudi, 
I  may  say  that,  in  escaping  them,  I  escaped  being 
hanged. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  French,  that 
they  overshot  the  port  they  aimed  at,  and  intend- 
ing for  the  FirUoi  of  Forth,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
Firth  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  land  they  made  was 
as  far  north  as  a  place  called  Montrose,  where  it 
was  not  their  busmess  to  land,  and  so  they  were 
obliged  to  come  back  to  the  firtb,  and  were  gotten 
to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  came  to  an  anchor  for 
the  tide ;  but  this  delay  or  hindrance  gave  time 
to  the  English,  under  Sir  George  Bing,  to  come 
to  the  firth,  and  they  came  to  an  anchor,  just  as 
we  did,  only  waiting  to  go  up  the  firth  with  the 
flood. 

Had  we  not  overshot  the  port,  as  above,  all  our 
squadron  had  been  destroyed  in  two  days,  and 
all  we  could  have  done,  had  been  to  have  gotten 
into  the  pier  or  haven  at  Leiih,  with  the  smaller 
fri^tes,  and  have  landed  the  troops  and  ammu- 
nition ;  but  we  must  have  set  fire  to  the  men-of- 
war,  for  the  English  squadron  was  not  above  24 
hours  behind  us,  or  thereabout 

Upon  this  surprise,  the  French  admiral  set  sail 
from  the  norih  point  of  the  firth,  where  we  lay. 
and^rowding  away  to  the  north,  got  the  start  of 
the  fhiglish  fleet,  and  made  their  escape,  with  the 
loss  of  one  ship  only,  which  being  oehind  the 
rest,  could  not  get  away.  When  we  were  satis- 
fied the  English  left  chasing  us,  which  was  not 
till  the  third  niffht,  when  we  altered  our  course, 
and  lost  sight  01  them,  we  stood  over  to  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  keeping  that  shore  on  board  all  , 
the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  we  cama  to  • 
an  anchor  again,  and  sent  two  scoute  abroad  to  ' 
learn  news,  to  see  if  the  sea  was  clear,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  did  not  chase  us,  we 
kept  on  with  an  easier  sail  and  came  all  back 
again  to  Dunkirk,  and  glad  I  was  to  set  my  foot 
on  shore  again ;  for  all  the  while  we  were  thus 
flying  for  our  lives,  I  was  under  the  greatest 
terror  imaginable,  and  nothing  but  halters  and 
gibbets  run  in  my  head,  concluding,  that  if  I  had 
been  taken,  I  should  certainly  have  been  hanged. 

But  the  care  was  now  over,  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  Chevalier,  and  of  the  army,  and  made  haste 
to  Paris.  I  came  so  unexpectedly  to  Paiis^  and 
to  my  own  lodgings,  that  it  was  my  misfortune 
to  make  a  discovery  relating  to  my  wife,  which 
was  not  at  all  to  my  satisfaction ;  for  I  found  her 
ladyship  had  kept  some  company,  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  were  not  such  as  an  honest 
woman  ought  to  have  conversed  with,  and  as  I 
knew  her  temper,  by  what  I  had  found  of  her 
myself,  I  grew  very  jealous  and  uneasy  abont 
her.  I  must  own  it  touched  me  very  nearly,  for 
I  began  to  have  an  extraordinary  value  for  her; 
and  ner  behaviour  was  very  taking^  especially 
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after  I  had  brought  her  into  France ;  but  having 
a  vein  of  leyity,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  her 
mnning  into  such  things,  in  a  town  so  full  of 
what  they  call  gaUantrv  as  Paris. 

It  vexed  me  also  to  think  that  it  should  be  my 
fate  to  be  a  cuckold  both  abroad  and  at  home ; 
and  sometimes  I  would  be  in  such  a  rage  about 
it,  that  I  had  no  government  of  myself  when  I 
thought  of  it.  Whole  days,  and  I  may  say  some- 
times whole  nights,  I  spent  musing  and  consider- 
ing what  I  should  do  to  her,  and  especially  what 
I  should  do  to  the  villain,  whoever  he  was,  that 
had  thus  abused  and  supplanted  me.  Here  in- 
deed I  committed  murder  more  than  oncej^  or 
indeed  than  a  hundred  times,  in  my  imagination ; 
and  as  the  devil  is  certainly  an  apparent  prompter 
to  wickedness,  if  he  is  not  the  nrst  mover  of  it 
in  our  minds;,  he  seized  me  night  and  day  with 
proposals  to  kill  my  wife. 

This  horrid  project  he  can-ied  up  so  high,  bv 
raising  fierce  thoughts,  and  fomenting  the  blood, 
upon  my  contemplation  of  the  word  cuckold, 
that,  in  short,  I  left  debating  whether  I  should 
mm'der  her  or  no,  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question 
and  determined;  and  my  thoughts  were  then 
taken  up  only  with  the  management  how  I  should 
kill  her,  and  how  to  make  my  escape  after  I  had 
done  it 

All  this  while  I  had  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  guilt,  neither  had  I  so  much  as  charged  her 
wth  it,  or  let  her  know  I  suspected  her,  other^ 
wise  than  as  die  might  perceive  it  in  mv  conduct, 
and  in  the  change  of  my  behaviour  to  her,  which 
was  such  that  she  could  not  but  perceive  that 
something  troubled  me ;  yet  she  took  no  notice 
of  it  to  me,  but  received  me  very  well,  and  showed 
herself  to  be  glad  of  my  return ;  nor  did  I  find 
she  had  been  extravagant  in  her  expenses  while 
I  was  abroad.  But  jealousy,  as  the  wise  man 
savs,  is  the  wrath  of  a  man.  Her  being  so  good 
a  hussy  of  what  money  I  liad  left  her,  gave  my 
distempered  fancy  an  opinion  that  she  had  been 
raaintiuned  by  other  people,  and  so  had  had  no 
occasion  to  spend. 

I  must  confess  she  had  a  difficult  point  here 
upon  her,  though  she  had  been  realhr  honest; 
for,  as  my  head  was  prepossessed  of  her  dis- 
honesty, if  she  had  been  lavish,  I  should  have 
said  she  had  spent  it  upon  her  gentlemen;  aad 
as  she  had  been  frugal,  1  said  she  had  been  main- 
tained by  them.  Thus,  I  say,  my  head  was  dis- 
tempered. I  believed  myself  abused,  and  nothing 
could  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts  night  or  day. 

All  this  while  it  was  not  visibly  broken  out 
between  us;  but  I  was  so  fully  possessed  with 
the  belief  of  it,  that  1  seemed  to  want  no  evi- 
dence, and  I  looked  with  on  evil  eye  upon  every- 
body that  came  near  her,  or  that  she  conversed 
with.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  Guards  du 
Corps  that  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  us,  a 
very  honest  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  quali^.  I 
hoppenod  to  be  in  a  IHtle  drawing-room  adjoin- 
ing to  a  parlour  ^han  my  vnfe  sat  at  that  time, 
and  this  gentldman  camo  into  the  parlour,  which, 
as  he  wa«»  yne  of  the  family,  he  might  have  done 
withoui  offence ;  but  he  not  knowing  that  I  was 
in  the  drawing-room,  sat  down  and  talked  with 
my  wife.  I  heard  every  word  they  said,  for  the 
door  between  us  was  open ;  nor  could  I  say  that 
there  passed  anything  between  them  but  cursory 
discourse.  They  talked  of  casual  things;  of  a 
young  lady,  a  burgher's  daughter  of  nineteen, 
that  had  been  married  the  week  before  to  an 
advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  vastly  rich, 
and  about  thirty-six ;  and  of  another,  a  widow 
lady  of  fortune  in  Paris,  that  had  married  her 
deceased  husband's  valet  de  chombre;  and  of 


such  casual  matters,  that  I  could  find  no  fault 
with  her  now  at  alL 

But  it  filled  my  head  with  jealous  thoughts, 
and  fired  my  temper.  Now  I  fancied  he  used  too 
much  freedom  with  her,  then  that  she  used  too 
much  freedom  to  him ;  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
upon  the  point  of  bn»king  in  upon  them,  and 
affronting  them  both,  but  I  restrained  myself. 
At  length  he  talked  something  merrily  of  the 
lady  throwing  away  her  maidenhead,  as  1  under- 
stood it,  upon  an  ola  man ;  but  still  it  was  nothing 
indecent  But  I,  who  was  all  on  fire  already, 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  started  up,  and  came 
into  the  room,  and^  catching  at  my  wife's  words, 
^  Say  you  so,  madam  ?'  said  I ;  ^  was  he  too  old 
for  her?'  And  giving  the  officer  a  look  that  I 
fancy  was  something  akin  to  the  face  on  the 
sign,  called  the  ^  Bull  and  Mouth,'  within  Alders- 
gate.  I  went  out  into  the  street 

Tne  Marquis,  so  he  -was  styled,  a  man  of 
honour,  and  of  spirit  too,  took  it  as  I  meant  it, 
and  followed  me  in  a  moment,  and  hemm'd  after 
me  in  the  street ;  upon  which  I  stopped,  and  he 
came  up  to  me :  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  our  circumstancee 
are  very  unhappy  in  France^  that  we  cannot  do 
ouraelves  justice  here,  wiUiout  the  most  severe 
ti^eatment  in  the  world;  but,  come  on  it  what 
%villj  you  must  explain  yourself  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  your  behaviour  just  now.* 

I  was  a  little  cooled,  as  to  the  point  of  my 
conduct  to  him  in  the  very  few  moments  that 
had  passed,  and  was  very  sensible  that  I  was 
wronc  to  him ;  and  I  said,  therefore,  to  him  very 
frankly :  *  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  whom  I 
know  very  well,  and  I  have  a  veiy  great  respect 
for  yon ;  but  I  had  been  disturbed  a  little  about 
the  conduct  of  my  wife,  and  were  it  your  own 
case,  what  would  you  have  done  less  ?' 

^  I  am  sorry  for  any  dislike  between  you  and 
your  wife,'  says  he ;  *  but  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
Can  you  charge  me  with  any  indecency  to  her, 
except  my  talking  so  and  so  r '  (at  which  he  re- 
peated the  words) ;  *  and  aa  I  knew  you  were  in 
the  next  room,  and  heard  every  word,  and  that 
all  the  doors  were  open,  I  thought  no  man  could 
have  taken  amiss  so  innocent  an  expression.' 

*I  could  no  otherwise  take  it  amiss,'  said  I, 
^than  as  I  thought  it  implied  a  farther  famili- 
arity, and  that  you  cannot  expect  should  bo 
borne  by  any  man  of  honour.  However,  sir,' 
said  I,  *I  spoke  only  to  my  wife ;  I  said  nothing 
to  you,  but  nive  you  my  hat  as  I  passed  you.' 

^  Y^'  said  he,  *  and  a  look  as  full  of  rage  as 
the  devil ;  are  there  no  words  in  such  looks  ? ' 

*  I  can  say  nothing  to  &at,'  said  I,  *  for  I  can- 
not see  my  own  countenance ;  but  my  rage,  as 
you  call  it,  was  at  my  wife,  not  at  you. 

*  But  hark  you,  sir,*  said  he,  growing  warm  as 
I  grew  calm,  *  your  anger  at  your  wife  was  for 
her  discourse  with  me,  and  I  think  that  concerns 
me  too,  and  I  ought  to  resent  it' 

^I  think  not,  sir,'  said  I;  *nor  had  I  found 
you  in  bed  with  my  wife,  would  I  have  quarrelled 
with  you ;  for  if  my  wife  will  let  you  lie  with 
her,  it  is  she  is  the  offender :  what  have  I  to  do 
with  you?  You  could  not  lie  with  her  if  she 
was  not  willing;  and  if  she  is  willing  to  be  a 
whore,  I  ought  to  punish  her,  but  I  should  have 
no  quarrel  with  you.  I  will  lie  with  your  wife, 
if  I  can.  and  then  I  am  even  with  you. 

I  spoke  this  all  in  good  humour,  and  in  order 
to  pacify  him,  but  it  would  not  do ;  but  he  would 
have  me  give  him  satisfaction,  as  he  called  it  1 
told  him  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and 
perhaps  should  find  little  merey  in  their  course 
of  justice ;  that  it  was  not  my  business  to  fight 
any  man  in  his  vindicating  his  keeping  company 
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with  xny  inf e.  for  that  the  inimy  wm  mine,  in 
having  a  bad  woman  to  deal  with ;  that  there 
was  no  reaaon  in  the  thing,  that,  after  anv  man 
ahonld  have  found  tho  way  into  my  bed,  I,  who 
am  injured,  shonld  go  and  stake  my  life  upon  an 
equal  has»rd  against  the  man  who  has  abused 
me. 

Nothing  would  prevail  with  this  person  to  be 
qnict  for  all  this ;  out  I  had  affi-onted  him,  and 
no  satisfaction  oonld  be  made  him  but  that  at  the 
point  of  the  sword;  so  we  agreed  to  go  away 
together  to  Lisle  in  Flanders.  I  was  now  soldier 
enough  not  to  be  afraid  to  look  a  man  in  the 
face ;  and  as  the  rage  at  m%  wife  inspired  me 
with  connge,  so  he  kt  fall  a  word  that  fired  and 
provoked  me  beyond  all  patience ;  for,  speaking 
of  the  distmst  I  had  of  mr  wife,  he  said,  unless 
I  had  good  information,  I  ought  not  to  snsjpect 
my  wife.  I  told  him,  if  I  had  good  information, 
I  shonld  be  past  suspicion.  He  replied,  if  he 
was  the  happy  man  that  had  so  much  of  her 
fayour,  he  woiUd  take  care  then  to  put  me  past 
the  suspicion.  I  gave  him  as  rough  an  answer 
as  he  could  desiie,  and  he  returned  in  IVeneh, 
Nota  verrom  mm  Lisle  f  that  is  to  say,  *  We  will 
talk  farther  of  it  at  Lisle.' 

I  told  him  I  did  not  see  the  benefit  either  to 
him  or  me  of  going  so  for  as  Lisle  to  decide  this 
quarrel,  since  now  I  perceived  he  was  the  man 
I  wanted,  that  we  might  decide  this  quarrel,  aux 
champ,  upon  the  apot ;  and  whoever  had  the  for- 
tune to  fell  the  other,  might  make  his  escape  to 
Lisle  as  well  afterwards  as  before. 

Thus  we  walked  on  talking  very  ill-naturedly 
on  both  sides,  and  vet  yery  mannerly,  till  we 
came  dear  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  on  the  way 
to  Charenton;  when,  seeing  the  way  clear,  I 
told  him,  under  those  trees  was  a  very  fit  place 
for  us,  pointing  to  a  row  of  trees  adjoining  to 
Monsieur  — -'s  gai-den  wall ;  so  we  went  thither, 
and  fell  to  work  immediately.  After  some  fencing, 
he  made  a  home  tliruet  at  me,  and  run  me  into 
my  ann,  a  long  slanting  wound,  but  at  the  same 
lame  received  my  point  into  his  body,  and  soon 
after  fell.  He  spoke  some  words  before  he 
^pped.  First,  he  told  me  I  had  killed  him ; 
then  he  said  he  had  indeed  wronged  me,  and, 
as  he  knew  it,  he  ought  not  to  have  fought  me. 
He  desired  I  would  make  my  escape  immodiately, 
which  I  did  into  the  city,  but  no  farther,  nobody, 
as  I  thought,  having  seen  us  together.  In  the 
afternoon,  about  six  hours  after  the  action,  mes- 
sengen  brought  newsj  one  on  the  heels  of  an- 
other, that  the  Marquis  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  carried  into  a  house  at  Charenton.  That 
account)  saying  he  was  not  dead,  surprised  me  a 
little;  not  douoting  bat  that^  condnding  I  had 
made  my  escape,  he  would  own  who  it  was. 
However,  I  discovered  nothing  of  my  concern ; 
but,  going  up  into  my  chamber,  I  took  out  of  a 
cabinet  there  what  money  I  had,  which  indeed 
was  so  much  as  I  thought  would  be  sufiicient  for 
my  expenses;  but  having  an  accepted  bill  for 
2000  livres,  I  walked  sedately  to  a  merchant  who 
knew  me,  and  got  50  pistoles  of  him  upon  my 
bill,  letting  him  know  mv  business  called  me  to 
England,  and  I  would  take  the  rest  of  him  when 
he  had  received  it 

Having  furnished  myself  thus,  I  provided  me 
a  horse  for  my  servant,  for  I  had  a  yery  good  one 
of  m^  own.  and  once  more  yentured  home  to  mj 
lodgmg,  wnere  I  heard  again  that  the  Marquis 
was  not  dead.  My  wife,  all  this  while,  covered 
her  concern  for  the  Marquis  so  well,  that  she 
gave  me  no  room  to  make  any  remark  upon  her ; 
but  she  saw  evidently  the  marks  of  rage  and  deep 
resentment  in  my  behaviour  after  some  little  stay, 


and  perceiving  me  making  prepaxmtions  for  a 
journey,  she  said  to  uml  *Xre  yon  going  oat  of 
town?  *Tes,  madam,  says  I,  't&t  ycm  may 
have  room  to  mourn  for  your  fiiinid  thB  Marquis;* 
at  which  she  started,  and  showed  dxewas  indeed 
in  a  most  tenible  fr^iht,  and  making  a  thomand 
crosses  about  herself,  with  a  great  many  callings 
upon  the  Blessed  Vii^gin,  and  her  country  saints, 
she  burst  out  at  last,  *  Is  it  possible!  Are  yon 
the  mad  that  kiUed  the  Maiquis  ?  Thanyoaaxe 
undone,  and  I  too.* 

^  You  may,  madam,  be  a  loser  by  Hie  MJamsia 
being  killed,  but  1*11  take  can  to  be  as  Uttto  a 
loser  by  you  as  I  can ;  it  is  enough,  the  Marquis 
has  honestly  confessed  your  gmlt  aod  I  liaye 
done  with  you.'  She  would  have  thiown  henelf 
into  my  arms,  protesting  her  innoosttoe,  and  told 
me  she  would  fly  with  me,  and  would  convinoe 
me  of  her  fidelity,  by  such  testimonies  as  I  oonM 
not  but  be  satisfied  with,  but  I  thrust  hsr  yiolantly 
from  me.  *  Ailez  infameT  said  I,  *  go,  iniaanous 
creature,  and  take  from  me  the  neoessi^  I  should 
be  under,  if  I  stayed,  of  sending  you  to  keep  com- 
pany with  your  dear  friend  the  Maxquio.'  I 
thrust  her  away  with  such  force,  that  she  fall 
backward  upon  the  floor,  and  crisd  out  most 
terribly,  and  indeed  sho  had  reason,  for  aha  was 
very  much  hurt. 

It  grieved  me  indeed  to  haye  thrust  her  away 
with  sueh  force ;  but  you  must  consSdsr  me  now 
in  the  circumstances  of  a  man  enraged,  and,  as  it 
were,  out  of  himself,  furious  and  mad.  How- 
ever, I  took  her  up  from  the  floor,  and  laid  har 
on  the  bed,  and  calling  up  her  msjd,  bid  her  go 
and  take  care  of  heir  mistress ;  and,  going  soon. 
after  out  of  doors,  I  took  horse,  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way,  not  towards  Calais  or  Bunldrk, 
or  towards  Flanders,  whither  it  might  be  sug- 
gested I  was  fled,  and  whither  they  did  pnisue 
me  the  same  evening,  but  I  took  the  diraot  road 
for  Lorrain,  and,  ridmg  all  night  and  vary  hard, 
I  passed  the  Maine  the  next  day  at  nighi,  at 
ObialonB,  and  came  safe  into  the  Duka  of  Lorrain's 
dominions  the  third  day,  where  I  rested  ona  day 
only,  to  consider  what  course  to  take,  for  it  was 
still  a  most  difficult  thing  to  pass  any  way,  but 
that  I  should  either  be  in  the  Sjng  of  France*s 
dominions,  or  to  be  taken  by  the  French  allias  as 
a  subject  of  France;  but  getting  good  advice 
from  a  priest  at  Bar  le  Due,  who,  though  I  did  not 
teU  him  the  particulars  of  my  case,  yet  guessed 
how  it  was,  it  being,  as  he  said,  very  usual  for 
gentlemen  in  my  circumstances  to  fly  that  way. 
Upon  this  sapposition,  this  kind  padre  got  ma  a 
church  pass,  tnat  is  to  say,  he  made  me  a  pur- 

yeyor  for  the  abbey  of ,  and,  as  such,  got  mo 

a  passport  to  go  to  Deux  Fonts,  which  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Having  such  authority 
there,  and  the  priest's  recommendation  to  an 
ecclesiastic  in  the  place,  I  got  passpoxis  from 
thence  in  the  King  of  Sweden's  name  to  Cologne, 
and  tiien  I  was  thoroughly  safe ;  so,  making  my 
way  to  the  Netherlands,  without  any  difficulty, 
I  came  to  the  Haffue,  and  from  thanoe,  though 
very  privately,  and  by  several  names  I  came  to 
England ;  and  thus  I  got  dear  of  my  Italian  wife, 
whore  I  should  haye  called  her ;  for,  after  I  had 
made  her  so  myself,  how  shoiild  I  expoct  any 
other  of  her? 

Being  arrived  at  London,  I  wrote  to  m}*  friend 
at  Paris,  but  dated  my  letters  from  the  Hague, 
where  I  ordered  him  to  direct  his  answers.  The 
chief  business  of  my  writing  was,  to  know  if  my 
bill  was  paid  him,  to  inquire  if  any  pursuit  was 
made  after  me,  and  what  other  news  ha  had 
about  me,  or  my  wife,  and  partionlarly  how  it 
had  fared  with  the  Marquis. 
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I  received  an  imswor  in  a  few  days,  importing 
that  he  had  received  the  money  on  my  bill,  which 
he  WII8  reedy  to  pay  as  I  should  du^;  uiat  the 
Marquia  was  not  dead;  bnt,  aiid  he,  you  have 
Idllea  him  another  way,  for  he  baa  lost  his  com- 
mianon  in  the  Guards,  which  was  worth  to  him 
20,000  livrest  and  he  is  yet  a  dose  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile;  that  pnzBiut  was  ordered  after  me  upon 
suspicion ;  that  they  had  followed  me  to  Amiens, 
on  the  road  to  Dunkirk,  and  to  Ohastean  de 
CambreBis,  on  the  way  to  Fkuaders;  bnt  missing 
me  that  way,  had  g^ven  it  over ;  that  the  Marquis 
had  been  too  well  instmcted  to  own  that  he  nad 
fought  with  me,  but  said  that  he  was  assaulted 
on  the  road,  and  unless  I  could  be  taken,  he 
would  take  his  trial  and  come  off  for  want  of 
proof ;  that  my  flying  was  a  circumstance  indeed 
that  moved  strongly  against  him,  because  it  was 
known  that  we  had  had  some  words  that  day, 
■and  were  seen  to  walk  together ;  but  that  nothing 
being  nroved  on  either  side,  he  would  come  off 
with  the  loss  of  his  commission,  which,  however, 
being  very  rich,  he  could  bear  well  enough. 

As  to  my  wile,  he  wrote  me  word  she  was  in- 
<!onsolabIe,  and  had  cried  herself  to  death  almost ; 
bnt  he  -added  (very  ill-natured  indeed),  and 
whether  it  was  for  me,  or  for  the  Marqms,  that 
he  could  not  determine.  He  likewise  told  me, 
she  was  in  verf  bad  circumstances,  and  very  low, 
so  that  if  I  did  not  take  some  care  of  her,  she 
would  come  to  be  in  veiy  great  distress. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  moved  me  indeed, 
for  I  thou£^t,  however  it  was,  I  ought  not  to  let 
her  starve ;  and  besides  pover^  was  a  temptation 
which  a  wonsan  could  not  easily  withstand,  and 
I  oi^ht  not  to  be  the  instrument  to  drive  her  to 
•a  horrid  necessity  of  crime,  if  I  could  prevent  it. 

Upon  this  I  wrote  to  him  again,  to  go  to  her, 
and  talk  with  her,  and  learn  as  much  as  he  could 
of  her  particular  circumstances ;  and  that,  if  he 
found  she  was  really  in  want,  and,  particularly, 
that  she  did  not  live  a  soandalous  life,  he  should 
give  her  twenty  pistoles,  and  tell  her,  if  she 
would  engage  to  live  retired  and  honestly  she 
should  have  so  much  annually,  which  was  enough 
to  subsist  her. 

She  took  the  first  twenty  pistoles,  but  bade  him 
iell  me  that  I  had  wronged  her,  and  unjustly 
•charged  her,  and  I  ought  tb  do  her  justice ;  and 
I  had  ruined  her  by  exposing  her  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  I  had,  having  no  proof  of  my  charge,  or 
ground  for  an^  suspicion;  that  as  to  twenty- 
pistoles  a  y^ur,  it  was  a  mean  allowance  to  a  wi/e 
that  had  travelled  over  the  world,  as  she  had 
done  with  me,  and  the  like ;  and  so  expostulated 
with  him  to  obtain  forty  pistoles  a  year  of  me, 
which  I  consented  to ;  but  she  never  gave  me  the 
trouble  of  paying  above  one  year ;  for  after  that 
the  Marquis  was  so  fond  of  her  again,  that  ho 
•took  her  awav  to  himself;  and,  as  my  friend 
wrote  me  word,  had  settled  400  crowns  a  year  on 
her,  and  I  never  heard  any  more  of  her. 

I  was  now  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to  be 
-very  retired,  and  change  TSij  name,  letting  nobody 
in  Uie  nation  know  who  1  was  except  my  mer- 
chant, by  whom  I  correspondod  with  my  peoplo 
in  Vijnginia ;  and,  particularly,  that  my  tutor,  who 
was  now  become  the  head  manager  of  my  affaii's, 
and  was  in  very  good  circumstances  himself  also 
by  my  means ;  but  he  deserved  all  I  did^  or  could 
do  for  him,  for  he  was  a  most  faithful  mend,  as 
well  as  servant^  asever  man  had,  in  that  country 
at  least 

I  was  not  the  easiest  man  alive,  in  the  retired 
solitary  manner  I  now  lived  in ;  and  I  experi- 
enced the  truth  of  the  text,  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  for  I  was  extremely  melancholy 


and  heavy,  and  indeed  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
myself,  particularly,  because  I  was  under  some 
restrain^  that  I  was,  too,  afraid  to  go  abroad :  fit 
last  I  resolved  to  go  quite  away,  and  go  to  Vir- 
ginia again,  and  there  live  retired  as  I  could. 

But  when  I  came  to  consider  that  part  more 
narrowly,  I  eould  not  prevail  with  myself  to 
live  a  private  life.  I  had  got  a  wandering  kind 
of  taste,  and  knowledge  01  things  begat  a  desire 
of  increasing  it,  and  an  exceeding  delight  I  had 
in  it,  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  tibe  armies 
or  in  war,  and  did  not  design  ever  to  meddle 
with  it  again ;  yet  I  could  not  live  in  the  world, 
and  not  inquire  what  was  doing  in  it ;  nor  could 
I  think  of  living  in  Virginia,  where  I  was  to  hear 
my  news  twice  a  year,  and  read  the  public  ac- 
counts of  what  was  just  then  upon  the  stocks,  as 
the  history  of  thin^  past 

This  was  my  notion.  I  was  now  in  my  native 
country,  where  my  circumstances  were  easy,  and 
though  I  had  ill-luck  abroad,  for  I  brought  little 
money  home  with  me,  yet,  by  a  little  good  man- 
agement, I  might  soon  have  money  by  me.  I 
had  nobody  to  keep  but  myself^  and  my  planta- 
tions in  Virginia  generally  returned  me  from 
£400  to  £600  a  year,  one  year  above  £700,  and 
to  go  thither  I  concluded  was  to  be  buried  alive. 
So  X  put  off  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  resolved  to 
settle  somewhere  in  England,  where  I  might 
know  everybody,  and  nobody  know  me.  I  was 
not  long  in  concluding  where  to  pitch,  for  as  I 
spoke  the  French  tongue  perfectlv  well,  having 
been  so  many  years  among  them,  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman ;  so  I  went  to  Can- 
terbury, called  myself  an  Englishman  among  the 
French,  and  a  Frenchman  among  the  English ; 
and  on  that  score  was  the  more  perfectly  con- 
cealed, going  by  the  name  of  Monsieur  Chamot 
with  the  French,  and  Mr.  Chamock  among  the 
English. 

Sere  indeed  I  lived  perfectly  incog.;  T  made 
no  acquaintances  so  as  to  be  intimate,  and  yet  I 
knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew  me.  I 
discoursed  in  common,  talked  French  with  the 
Walloons,  and  English  with  the  English ;  and 
lived  retired  and  sober,  and  was  well  enough 
received  by  all  sorts;  but,  as  I  meddled  with 
nobody's  business,  so  nobody  meddled  with  mine ; 
I  thought  I  lived  pretty  well. 

But  I  was  not  fully  satisfied ;  a  settled  family 
life  was  the  thing  I  loved ;  had  made  two  pushes 
at  it,  as  you  have  heard,  but  with  ill  success ;  yet 
the  miscarriage  of  what  was  passed  did  not  dis- 
courage me  at  all,  but  I  resolved  to  marry.  I 
looked  out  for  a  woman  as  suitable  as  I  could, 
but  always  found  something  or  other  to  shock 
my  fancy,  except  once  a  gentleman's  daughter  of 
good  fashion ;  but  I  met  with  so  many  repulses 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  I  was  forced  to  give 
it  over,  and  indeed,  though  I  might  be  said  to  be 
a  lover  in  this  suit,  and  had  managed  myself  so 
well  witii  the  young  lady,  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
left,  but  what  would  soon  have  been  adjusted ; 
yet  her  father  was  so  difficult,  made  so  many 
objections,  was  to-day  not  pleased  one  way,  to- 
morrow another,  that  he  would  stand  by  nothing 
that  he  himself  had  proposed,  nor  could  he  be 
evsr  brought  to  be  01  the  same  mind  two  days 
together ;  so  that  we  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
pretensions,  for  she  would  not  marry  without 
her  father^s  consent,  and  I  would  not  steal  her, 
and  so  that  affair  ended. 

I  cannot  say  but  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  the 
disappointment  of  this,  so  I  left  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, and  went  to  London  in  the  stage  coach ; 
here  I  had  an  odd  scene  presented  as  ever  hap- 
pened of  its  kind. 
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There  was  in  the  sta^  coach  a  young  woman 
and  her  maid.  She  was  sitting  in  a  very  melan- 
choly posture^  for  she  was  in  the  coach  helore 
me,  and  sighed  most  dreadfnlly  all  tbe  way,  and 
whenever  her  maid  spoke  to  her,  she  hurst  out 
into  tears.  I  was  not  long  in  the  coach  with  her, 
hut  seeing  she  made  such  a  dismal  figure,  I 
offered  to  comfort  her  a  little,  and  inquired  into 
the  occasion  of  her  affliction,  hut  she  would  not 
speak  a  word ;  but  her  maid,  with  a  force  of  cry- 
ing too,  said  her  master  was  dead,  at  which 
word  the  lady  burst  out  again  into  a  passion  of 
crying,  and  between  mistress  and  maia  this  was 
all  I  could  get  for  the  morning  part  of  that  day. 
When  we  came  to  dine,  I  offered  the  lady,  that 
seeing,  I  supposed,  she  would  not  dine  with  the 
company,  if  she  would  please  to  dine  with  me,  I 
would  dine  in  a  separaite  room,  for  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  foreigners.  Her  maid  thanked 
me  in  her  mistress's  name,  but  her  mistress  could 
eat  nothing,  and  desired  to  be  private. 

Hera  however,  I  had  some  oiscourse  with  the 
maid,  irom  whom  I  learned  that  the  lady  was 
wife  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  outward 
bound  to  somewhere  in  the  Straits,  I  think  it  was 
to  Zant  and  Venice ;  that,  being  gone  no  farther 
than  the  Downs,  he  was  taken  sick,  and,  after 
about  ten  days'  illness  had  died  at  Deal.  That  his 
wife,  hearing  of  his  sickness,  had  gone  to  Deal 
to  see  him,  and  had  come  but  just  time  enough 
to  see  him  die;  had  stayed  there  to  bury  him, 
and  was  now  coming  to  London  in  a  sad  discon- 
solate condition  indeed. 

I  heartily  pitied  the  young  gentlewoman  in- 
deed, and  said  some  things  to  her  in  the  coach, 
to  let  her  know  I  did  so,  which  she  gave  no 
answer  to,  but  in  civility  now  and  then  made  a 
bow,  but  never  gave  me  the  least  opportunity  to 
see  her  face,  or  so  much  as  to  know  whether  she 
had  a  face  or  no,  much  less  to  guess  what  form 
of  a  face  it  was.  It  was  winter  time,  and  the 
coach  put  up  at  Bochester,  not  going  through 
in  a  day,  as  was  usual  in  summer ;  and  a  little 
before  we  came  to  Bochester,  I  told  the  lady  I 
understood  she  had  eat  nothing  to-dav,  that  such 
a  course  would  but  make  her  sock,  and,  doing  her 
harm,  could  do  her  deceased  husband  no  good ; 
and  therefore  I  entreated  her,  that,  as  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  only  offered  a  civility  to  her,  iu 
order  to  abate  her  severely  afflicting  herself,  she 
would  yield  so  for  to  matters  of  ceremony,  as  let 
us  sup  together  as  passengers;  for  as  to  the 
strangers,  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
custom,  or  to  desire  it 

She  bowed,  but  gave  no  answer,  only,  after 
pressing  her  by  arguments,  which  she  could  not 
^eny  was  very  civil  and  kind,  she  returned,  she 
gave  me  thanks,  but  she  could  not  eat.  *•  Well, 
inadam,'  said  I,  *  do  but  sit  down ;  thoug^  you 
think  you  cannot  eat,  perhaps  you  may  eat  a 
bit;  indeed  you  must  eat,  or  you  will  destroy 
yourself  at  this  rate  of  livinc^,  and  upon  the  road 
too;  in  a  word  you  will  be  sick  indeed.'  I 
argued  with  her ;  the  maid  put  in  a  word  and 
said,  *•  Do,  madam,  pray  try  to  divert  yourself  a 
little.'  I  pressed  her  again,  and  she  bowed  to 
me  very  respectfully,  but  still  said,  No,  and  she 
could  not  eat;  the  maid  continued  to  importune 
her,  and  said,  *  Dear  madam,  do,  the  gentleman 
is  a  civil  gentleman ;  pray  madam,  do.'  And  then, 
turning  to  me,  said,  '•  My  mistress  will,  sir,  I 
hope,'  and  seemed  pleased,  and  indeed  was  so. 

However  I  went  on  to  persuade  her;  and, 
taking  no  notice  of  what  her  maid  said,  that  I 
was  a  civil  gentleman,  I  told  her,  *  I  am  a  stran- 
ger to  you,  madam ;  but  if  I  thought  you  were 
shy  of  me  on  any  account,  as  to  civility,  I  will 


send  my  supper  up  to  you  in  your  own  chamber, 
and  stay  below  myself?  She  bowed  then  to  me 
twice,  and  looked  up,  which  was  the  first  timey 
and  said,  die  had  no  suspicion  of  that  kind;, 
that  my  offer  was  so  civil,  that  she  was  as  mnch 
ashamed  to  refuse  it  as  she  should  be  ashamed 
to  accept  it,  if  she  was  where  she  was  known  ; 
that  she  thought  I  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
her,  for  she  had  seen  me  before ;  that  she  would 
accept  my  offer,  so  far  as  to  sit  at  table,  becaoaD 
I  denred  it,  but  she  could  not  promise  me  to  eat, 
and  that  she  hoped  I  would  take  the  other  as  a 
constraint  upon  ner,  in  return  to  so  much  kind- 
ness. 

She  startled  me,  when  she  said  she  had  seen 
me  before,  for  I  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
her,  nor  did.  I  remember  so  much  as  to  Imve 
heard  of  her  name,  for  I  had  asked  her  name  of 
her  maid ;  and  indeed  it  made  me  almost  repent 
my  compliment,  for  it  was  many  wavs  essential 
to  me  not  to  be  known.  However,  I  could  not 
go  back;  and,  besides,  if  I  was  known,  it  was 
essentially  necessary  for  me  to  know  who  it  was 
that  knew  me,  and  oy  what  circnmstanoes ;  bo  I 
went  on  with  my  compliment. 

We  came  to  the  inn  but  just  before  it  was 
dark.  I  offered  to  hand  my  widow  out  of  the 
coach,  and  she  could  not  dedine  it ;  but  though 
her  hoods  were  not  then  much  over  her  face* 
yet,  being  dark,  I  could  see  little  of  her  then.  I 
waited  on  her  then  to  tbe  stairfoot,  and  led  her 
up  the  inn  stairs  to  a  dining-room,  which  the 
master  of  the  house  offered  to  show  us,  as  if  for 
the  whole  company ;  but  she  declined  going  in 
there,  and  said  she  desired  rather  to  go  directly 
to  her  chamber,  and,  turning  to  her  maid,  bade 
her  speak  to  the  innkeeper  to  show  her  to  her 
lodging-room;  so  I  waited  on  her  to  the  door, 
and  took  my  leave,  telling  her  I  would  expect 
her  at  supper. 

In  order  to  treat  her  moderately  well,  and  not 
extravagantly,  for  I  had  no  thoughts  of  anything 
farther  than  civility,  which  was  the  effect  of  mere 
compassion  for  the  unhappiness  of  the  most  truly 
disconsolate  woman  that  I  ever  met  with ;  I  say, 
in  order  to  treat  her  handsomely  but  not  extxu- 
vagantly,  I  provided  what  the  house  afforded, 
which  was  a  couple  of  partridges,  and  a  very 
good  dish  of  stewed  oysters;  they  brought  us 
up  afterwards  a  neat's  tongue  and  a  ham,  that 
was  almost  cut  quite  down,  but  we  eat  none  of 
it,  for  the  other  was  fully  enough  for  us  both, 
and  the  maid  made  her  supper  of  the  oysters  we 
had  left,  which  were  enough. 

I  mention  this,  because  it  should  appear  I  did 
not  treat  her  as  a  person  I  was  making  any  court 
to,  for  I  had  nothing  of  that  in  my  thoughts ;  but 
merely  in  pity  to  the  poor  woman,  who  I  saw  in 
a  circumstance  that  was  indeed  v^  unhappy. 

When  I  gave  her  maid  notice  that  supper  was 
ready,  she  fetched  her  mistress,  coming  m  before 
her  wi^  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and  then  it  was 
that  I  saw  her  face,  and  being  in  her  dishabille, 
she  had  no  hood  over  her  eyes,  or  black  upon  her 
head,  when  I  was  truly  surprised  to  see  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  faces  upon  earth.  I  saluted 
her,  and  led  her  to  the  fire-side,  the  table,  though, 
spread,  being  too  far  from  the  fire,  the  weather 
being  cold. 

She  was  now  something  sociable,  though  veiy 
grave,  and  sighed  often,  on  account  of  her  cir- 
cumstances; but  she  so  huidsomely  governed 
her  grief,  yet  so  artfully  made  it  mingle  itself 
with  all  her  discouise,  that  it  added  exceedingly 
to  her  behaviour,  which  was  every  way  most 
exquisitely  genteel.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course with  her,  and  upon  many  subjects,  and  b^ 
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degrees  took  her  xutme,  that  is  to  say  from  herself, 
as  I  had  done  before  from  her  maid;  also  the 
place  where  she  lived,  viz.  near  Eatcliff,  or  rather 
Stepney,  where  I  asked  her  leave  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  when  -she  thought  fit  to  admit  company, 
wluch  she  seemed  to  intimate  would  not  be  a 
great  while. 

It  is  a  subject  too  surfeiting  to  entertain  people 
with  the  beauty  of  a  XMrson  they  will  never  see ; 
let  it  suffice  to  tell  them  she  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful creature  of  her  sex  that  I  ever  saw  before  or 
since;  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  I  was  charmed 
witiii  her,  the  very  first  moment  I  saw  her  face ; 
her  behaviour  was  likewise  a  beauty  in  itself, 
and  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  say  1 
can  describe  it. 

The  next  day  she  was  much  more  free  than 
she  was  the  first  night,  and  I  had  so  much  con- 
versation as  to  enter  into  particulars  of  things  on 
both  sides ;  also  she  gave  me  leave  to  come  and  see 
her  house,  which,  however,  I  did  not  do  under  a 
fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  because  I  did  not  know 
how  Ux  she  would  dispense  with  the  ceremony 
which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  the  mourning. 

However  I  come  as  a  man  that  had  business 
with  her,  relating  to  the  ship  her  husband  was 
dead  out  of,  and  the  first  time  I  came  was  ad- 
mitted, and,  in  short,  the  first  time  I  came  I  made 
love  to  her.  She  received  that  proposal  with  dis- 
dain; I  cannot  indeed  say  she  treated  me  with 
any  disrespect,  but  she  said  she  abhorred  the 
offer,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  it. 

How  I  came  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  her,  I 
scarce  knew  then,  though  it  was  very  much  my 
intention  from  the  first. 

In  the  meantime  I  inquired  into  her  circum- 
stances and  her  character,  and  heard  nothing 
but  what  was  very  agreeable  of  them  both ;  and 
above  all,  I  found  she  had  the  report  of  tho  best- 
humoured  lady,  and  the  best-bred  of  all  that  part 
of  the  town;  and  now  I  thought  I  had  found 
what  I  had  so  often  wished  for  to  make  me 
nappy,  and  had  twice  miscan*ied  in,  and  re- 
solved not  to  miss  her,  if  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  her. 

It  came  indeed  a  little  into  my  thoughts,  that 
I  was  .a  married  man,  and  had  a  second  wife 
alive,  who,! though  she  was  false  to  me,  and  a 
whore,  yet  I  was  not  legally  divorced  from  her, 
and  that  she  was  my  wife  for  all  that.  But  I  soon 
got  over  that  part ;  for,  first,  as  she  was  a  whore, 
and  Uie  Marquis  had  confessed  it  to  me,  I  was 
divorced  in  law,  and  I  had  a  power  to  put  her 
away ;  but  having  had  the  misfortune  of  fightine 
a  duol^  and  being  obliged  to  quit  the  coimtry,  I 
could  not  claim  the  le^  process  which  was  my 
right,  and  therefore  might  conclude  myself  as 
much  divorced  as  if  it  had  been  actually  done, 
and  so  that  scruple  vanished. 

I  suffered  now  two  months  to  run  without 
pressing  my  widow  any  more,  only  I  had  kept  a 
strict  watch  to  find  if  any  one  else  pretended  to 
her.  At  the  end  of  two  months  1  visited  her 
again,  when  I  found  she  received  me  with  more 
freedom,  and  we  had  no  more  sighs  and  sobs 
about  the  last  husband;  and  though  she  would 
not  let  me  press  my  former  proposal  so  far  as  I 
thought  I  might  have  done,  yet  I  found  I  had 
leave  to  come  again,  and  it  was  the  article  of 
decency  which  she  stood  upon  as  much  as  any- 
thing; that  I  was  not  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
that  roy  using  her  so  handsomely  upon  the  road 
had  given  me  a  g^eat  advantage  m  her  favour. 

I  went  on  gradually  with  her,'  and  gave  her 
leave  to  stand  off  for  two  months  more ;  but  then 
I  told  her  the  matter  of  decency,  which  was  but 


a  ceremony,  was  not  to  stand  in  competition  with 
the  matter  of  affection ;  and,  in  short,  I  could  not 
bear  any  longer  delay,  but  that,  if  she  thought  fit, 
we  mignt  marry  privately;  and,  to  cut  the  story 
short,  as  I  did  my  courtship,  in  about  five  months 
I  got  her  in  the  mind,  and  we  were  privately 
married,  and  that  with  so  very  exact  a  conceal- 
ment, that  her  maid  that  was  so  instrumental 
in  it,  yet  had  no  knowledge  of  it  for  near  a  month 
more. 

J  was  now,  not  only  in  my  imagination,  but  in 
reality,  the  most  happy  creature  in  the  world,  as 
I  was  infinitely  i^ktisfied  with  my  wife,  who  was 
indeed  the  best-humoured  woman  in  the  world,  a 
most  accomplished  beautiful  creature  indeed,  per- 
fectly well-bred,  and  had  not  one  ill  quality  about 
her;  and  this  happiness  continued  without  the 
least  interruption  for  about  six  years. 

But  I,  that  was  to  be  the  most  unhappy  fellow 
alive  in  the  article  of  matrimony,  had  at  last  a 
disappointment  of  the  worst  sort,  even  here.  I 
had  three  fine  children  by  her,  and  in  her  time  of 
Iving-in  with  the  last,  she  got  some  cold,  that 
she  did  not  in  a  long  time  get  off,  and,  in  short, 
she  grew  very  sickly.  In  being  so  continually 
ill,  and  out  of  order,  she  very  unhappily  g^t  a 
habit  of  drinking  cordials  and  hot  liquors.  Drink, 
like  the  devil,  when  it  gets  hold  of  any  one,  though 
but  a  little,  it  gCNBS  on  by  little  and  little  to  their 
destruction;  so  in  my  wife,  her  stomach  being 
weak  and  faint,  she  first  took  this  cordial^  then 
that,  till,  in  short,  she  could  not  live  without 
thein,  and  isoiai  a  drop  to  a  sup,  from  a  sup  to  a 
dram,  from  a  dram  to  a  glass,  and  so  on  to  two,  tiU 
at  last  she  tool^  in  short,  to  what  we  call  drinking. 

As  I  likened  drink  to  the  devil,  in  its  gradual 
possession  of  the  habits  and  person,  so  it  is  yet 
more  like  the  devil  in  its  encroachment  on  us, 
where  it  gets  hold  of  our  senses;  in  short  my 
beautiful,  good-humoured,  modest,  well-bred  wife, 
grew  a  beast,  a  slave  to  strong  liquor,  and  would 
be  drUnk  at  her  own  table,  nay,  in  her  own  closed 
by  herself,  till,  instead  of  a  well-made,  fine  shapcL 
she  was  as  fat  as  a  hostess ;  her  fine  face,  bloated 
and  blotched,  had  not  so  much  as  the  ruins  of 
the  most  beautiful  pereon  alivei,  nothing  remained 
but  a  good  eye:  that  indeed  she  held  to  the  last 
In  short,  she  lost  her  beauty,  her  shape^  her 
manners,  and  at  last  her  virtue;  and,  giving 
herself  up  to  drinking,  kOled  herself  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  she  first  began  that  cursed 
trade,  in  which  time  she  twice  was  exposed  io- 
the  most  scandalous  manner  with  a  captain  of  » 
ship,  who,  like  a  villain,  took  the  advantage  of 
her  being  in  drink,  and  not  knowing  what  she 
did.  But  it  had  this  unhappy  effect,  Ihat,  instead 
of  her  being  ashamed,  and  repenting  of  it  when 
she  came  to  herself,  it  hardened  her  in  the  crime, 
and  she  grew  as  void  of  modesty  at  last  as  oi 
sobriety. 

O  the  power  of  intemperance!  and  how  it 
encroaches  on  the  best  dispositions  in  the  world ; 
how  it  comes  upon  us  gradually  and  insensibly, 
and  what  dismal  effects  it  works  upon  our  morals, 
changing  the  most  virtuous,  icgular,  well-in- 
structed and  well-inclined  tempers  into  worse 
than  brutal!  That  was  a  ^od  story,  whether 
real  or  invented,  of  the  devil  tempting  a  young 
man  to  murder  his  father :  *No,'  he  said,  *that  was 
unnatural.'  *  Why  then,'  sra  the  devil,  *go  and 
lie  with  your  mother.'  *No,'  says  he,  *tnat  is 
abominable.'  *  Well  then,'  says  the  devil,  *  if  you 
will  do  nothing  else  to  oblige  me,  go  and  get 
drunk.'  *Ay,  ay,*  says  the  fellow,  'I  will  do 
that ;'  so  he  went  and  made  himself  drunk  as  a 
swine,  and  when  he  was  drunk,  he  murdered  his 
father  and  lay  with  his  mother. 
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Never -WM  a  womaa  more  virtnoiu,  modest, 
chavba,  sober;  she  never  so  much  as  desbwl  to 
dxink  snything  strong;  it  wis  witii  tbe  gieatsst 
entrsAty  thai  I  cotQd  prevsil  with  her  to  drink  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  ruely,  if  erer.  abore 
one  or  two  at  a  time :  even  in  compai^y  sne  had 
no  inclination  to  it  Not  an  immodest  word  ever 
oame  out  of  her  month,  nor  would  she  sofFer  it  in 
any  one  else  in  her  hearing,  without  nsentment 
and  abhorrence;  bat  upon  that  weakness  and 
illness,  after  her  last  lying-in  as  aboTe,  the  nurse 
pressed  her,  whenever  she  found  herself  faint, 
and  a  sinking  of  her  q>irit8,  to  take  this  cordial, 
and  that  dxwn,  to  keep  up  har  spirits,  till  it 
became  necessary  even  to  keep  her  alive,  and 
■gradually  increased  to  a  habit,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  her  physic  but  her  food.  Her  appetite 
suxik  and  went  quite  away,  and  she  eat  htUe  or 
nothing,  but  came  at  lost  to  such  a  dreadful 
height,  that,  as  I  have  said,  she  would  be  drunk 
dn  her  own  dressing-room  by  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and,  in  short,  at  uMt  was  never  sober. 

In  this  life  of  hellish 'excess,  as  1  have  said, 
she  lost  oil  that  was  before  bo  valuable  in  her, 
and  avilloin,  if  it  be  proper  to  call  amon  by  such 
a  name,  who  was  an  intunate  acquaintance,  oom« 
ing  to  pretend  to  visit  her,  made  her  and  her 
maid  so  drunk  together,  that  he  abused  both. 
Let  any  one  judge  what  was  my  cose  now;  I 
that  for  six  yeazs  thought  myseu  the  happiest 
man  alive,  was  now  the  most  miserable  distracted 
creature.  As  to  my  wife,  I  loved  her  so  well,  and 
was  so  sensible  of  the  disaster  of  her  drinking 
being  the  occasion  of  it  all,  that  I  could  not  re- 
sent  it  to  such  a  de^pree  as  I  had  done  in  her  pre- 
decessor, but  I  pitied  her  heartily;  however,  I 
pat  away  all  her  servants,  and  almost  looked  her 
up,  that  is  to  say,  I  set  now  people  over  her,  who 
would  not  suffer  any  one  to  oomenear  her  without 
•my  koowledge. 

But  what  to  do  with  the  villain  thai  had  thus 
abused  both  her  and  me,  tiiat  was  the  question 
thai  remained.  To  fight  him  upon  equal  terms. 
I  thought  was  a  little  hard :  that  after  a  man  haa 
treated  me  as  he  had  done,  he  deserved  no  fair 
play  for  his  life ;  so  I  resolved  to  wait  for  him 
in  Stepney  fields,  and  which  wav  he  often  came 
home  pretty  late,  and  pistol  him  m  the  dark,  and, 
if  possible,  to  let  him  know  what  I  killed  him  for. 
befoTB  I  did  it;  but  when  I  came  to  consider  m 
this,  it  shocked  my  temper  too  as  w^  as  prin* 
ciple,  and  I  could  not  be  a  murderer,  whatever 
'Olse  I  could  be,  or  whatever  else  I  was  provoked 
to  be. 

However,  I  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
would  severely  correct  him  for  wbat  he  had  done, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  opj^rtunity; 
for,  hearing  one  morning  that  he  was  walking 
across  the  lieldB  from  Stepn^  to  Shadwell,  which 
way  I  knew  he  often  went,  I  waited  for  his  com- 
ing home  again,  and  fairiy  met  him. 

I  had  not  many  words  with  him,  but  told  him 
I  had  long  looked  for  him;  that  he  knew  the 
villany  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  my  family,  and 
he  could  not  believe,  since  he  knew  also  that  I 
was  fully  informed  of  it,  but  that  I  must  be  a 
.great  coward  as  well  as  a  cuckold,  or  that  I 
would  resent  it,  and  that  it  was  now  a  very 
proper  time  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  it ;  and 
therefore  bade  him,  if  he  durst  show  his  face  to 
what  he  had  done,  and  defend  the  name  of  a  cajH 
tain  of  a  man-of-war,  as  they  said  he  had  been, 
to  diuw. 

He  seemed  surprised  at  the  thing,  and  began 
to  parley,  and  would  lessen  the  crime  of  it;  but  I 
told  him  it  was  not  a  time  to  talk  that  way,  since 
be  could  not  deny  the  fact;  and  to  lessen  the 


crime  was  to  lay  it  the  more  upon  tbe 
who,  I  was  sure,  if  he  had  not  first  debauched 
with  wine,  he  could  never  have  brouglit  to  tbe 
rest ;  and  seeing  he  refused  to  draw,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  my  caae  at  one  bkyw,  and  I 
would  not  strike  him  again  while  he  lay  on  the 

Sound,  but  waited  to  see  him  reoow  a  HtUe* 
r  I  saw  plainly  he  was  not  killed.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  came  to  himself  again,  and  tfaaa  I 
took  him  fast  by  one  wrist,  and  caned  liim  es 
severely  as  I  was  able,  and  as  long  as  I  oonld 
hold  it  for  want  of  breath,  but  forbore  his  head, 
because  I  was  resolved  he  should  feel  it.  In  tiiiss 
condition  at  last  he  begged  for  mercy ;  bat  I  w»s 
deaf  to  all  pity  a  great  whUe,  till  he  roared  out 
like  a  boy  soundly  whipped.  Then  I  took  his 
sword  from  him,  and  broke  it  before  his  faoe,  and 
left  him  on  the  ground,  giving  him  two  or  three 
kicks  on  the  bac^de,  and  bade  him  90  and  take 
the  law  of  me,  if  hb  thought  fit 

I  hod  now  OS  much  satisfaction  as  indeed  oould 
be  taken  of  a  coward,  and  hod  no  more  to  say  to 
him ;  but  as  I  knew  it  would  make  a  great  noiee 
about  the  town,  I  immediatelv  removed  mj 
family,  and  that  I  might  be  pertectlv  concealed, 
went  into  the  north  of  England,  and  Kvad  in  a 
little  town  called  •»-— ,  not  far  from  Lancaster, 
where  I  lived  retired,  and  was  no  mare  heard  of 
for  about  two  years.  Uy  wife,  though  more  con- 
fined than  she  used  to  be,  and  so  kept  up  from 
the  lewd  part  which,  I  believe,  in  the  intervale 
of  her  intemperance  she  was  truly  ashamed  of 
and  abhorred,  yet  retained  the  <&inking  part, 
which  becoming  (as  I  have  said^  neceasozy  for 
her  subsistence,  she  soon  ruined  ner  health,  and 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  my  removal  into 
the  north,  we  died. 

Thus  I  was  once  more  a  free  man,  and  as  one 
would  think,  should  by  this  time  have  been  fully 
satisfied  that  matrimony  was  not  appointed  to  oe 
a  state  of  felicity  to  me. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  villain  of  a 
captain  who  I  had  drubbed  (as  above),  pretended 
to  make  a  great  stii:  about  my  assaulting  him  on 
the  highway,  and  that  I  had  fallen  upon  him  with 
three  ruffians,  with  an  intent  to  murder  him;  and 
this  began  to  obtain  belief  among  the  peoplo  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  sent  him  word  of  so  mnch 
of  it  as  I  had  heard,  and  told  him  I  hoped  it  did 
not  come  from  his  own  mouth;  but  if  it  did,  I  ex- 

Sected  he.  would  publicly  disown  it,  he  hiiuarif 
eclaring  he  knew  it  to  be  false,  or  else  I  flbodd 
be  forced  to  act  the  some  thing  over  again,  till  I 
had  disciplined  him  into  better  manners;  and  that 
he  might  be  assured,  that  if  he  continued  to  pre- 
tend that  I  hod  anybody  with  me  when  I  caned 
him,  I  would  publish  the  whole  story  in  prin^ 
and  besides  that,  would  cane  him  again  wher- 
ever I  met  liim.  and  as  often  as  I  met  him,  till  he 
thought  fit  to  defend  himself  with  his  sword  like 
a  gentleman. 

He  gave  me  no  answer  to  this  letter;  and  the 
satisfaction  I  hod  for  that  was,  that  I  gave  twenty 
or  thirty  copies  of  it  about  among  the  nei^bour^ 
which  made  it  as  public  as  if  I  had  printed  it 
(that  is,  as  to  his  acquaintance  and  mine),  and 
mode  him  so  hissed  at  and  hi^ed,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  into  some  other  part  of  the 
town,  whither  I  did  not  inquire. 

My  wife  being  now  dead,  I  knew  not  what 
course  to  take  in  the  worid,  and  I  grew  so  dis- 
consolate and  discouraged  thai  I  was  next  door 
to  being  distempered,  and  some(ime&  indeed,  I 
thought  myself  a  little  touched  in  my  nead.  But 
it  proved  nothing  but  vapours,  and  the  vexation 
of  this  ailair,  and  in  about  a  yearns  time,  or  there- 
abouts, it  wore  off  again. 
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I  htd  rambled  up  and  down  in  a  most  discon- 
tented nnsottled  posturo  aft^  this,  I  say,  about  a 
year,  and  then  I  considered  1  had  three  innocent 
children,  and  I  eonld  take  no  care  of  them,  and 
that  I  most  either  go  away,  and  leave  them  to 
the  wide  world,  or  settle  here  and  get  somebody 
to  look  after  tnem,  and  that  better  a  mothex^in- 
l«w  than  no  mother,  for  to  live  such  a  wandering 
life  it  would  not  do;  so  I  resolved  I  would  many 
as  anything  offered,  though  it  was  mean,  and  the 
meaner  the  better.  I  concluded  my  next  wife 
should  be  only  taken  as  an  upper  servant,  that 
is  to  say,  a  nurse  to  my  chiliuen,  and  house- 
keeper to  mvself ;  and  let  her  be  whore  or  honest 
woman,  said  I,  as  she  likes  best,  I  am  resolved  I 
will  not  much  concern  myself  about  that ;  for  I 
was  now  one  desperate,  that  valued  not  how 
things  went 

In  this  careless,  and  indeed  rash,  foolish 
humour,  I  talked  to  myself  thus:  If  I  marry 
an  honest  woman,  my  children  will  be  taken 
«are  of ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  and  abuses  me,  as  I  see 
everybody  does,  I  will  kidnap  her  and  send  her 
to  Virginia^  to  my  plantations  there,  and  there  she 
4ifaall  work  hard  enough,  and  fare  hard  enough  to 
keep  her  chaste,  111  warrant  her. 

I  knew  well  enough  at  first  that  these  were 
mad,  hare-brained  notions,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  bein^  serious  in  them  than  I  thou^t  of  being 
•  man  m  the  moon.  But  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pmied  to  me,  I  reasoned  and  talked  to  myself  m 
this  wild  manner  so  long,  that  I  brought  myself 
to  be  seriously  desperate ;  that  is,  to  resolve  upon 
another  marriage,  with  all  the  suppositions  of 
nnhappiness  that  could  be  imagined  to  fall  out. 

And  yet  even  this  rash  resolution  of  my  senses 
did  not  come  presently  to  action ;  for  I  was  half 
a  year  after  this  before  I  fixed  upon  anything. 
At  last,  as  he  that  seeks  mischief  shall  certainly 
find  it,  so  it  was  with  me :  there  happened  to  l>e 
«  young,  or  rather  a  middle-aged  woman  in  the 
next  town,  which  was  but  a  half  mile  off,  who 
usually  was  at  my  house,  and  among  my  chil- 
dren, every  day  when  the  weather  was  tolerable; 
and  though  she  came  but  merely  as  a  neighbour, 
and  to  see  us,  yet  she  was  always  hdpful  in 
directing  and  ordering  things  for  them,  and 
mighty  nandy  about  them,  as  well  before  my 
wile  died  as  aiter. 

Her  father  was  one  that  I  employed  often  to 
go  to  Liverpool,  and  sometimes  to  Whitehaven, 
and  do  business  for  me ;  for  having,  as  it  were, 
settled  myself  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
I  had  ordered  part  of  my  effects  to  be  shipped,  as 
occasion  of  shipping  offered,  to  either  of  those 
two  towns,  to  whidi  Qthe  war  continuing  very 
sharp)  it  was  safer  coming,  as  to  privateers,  than 
about  through  the  Channel  to  London. 

I  took  a  mighty  fancy  at  last,  that  this  girl 
would  answer  my  end,  particularly  that  I  saw 
she  was  mighty  useful  among  the  children;  so 
on  the  other  hand,  the  children  loved  her  very 
wen,  and  I  resolved  to  love  her  too,  flattering 
myself  mightily,  that,  as  I  had  married  two 
gentlewomen  and  one  citizen,  and  they  proved 
all  three  whores,  I  should  now  find  what  I  wanted 
in  an  innocent  countir  wench. 

I  took  up  a  world  of  time  in  considering  of  this 
matter ;  indeed  scarce  any  of  my  matches  were 
done  without  very  mature  consideration;  the 
second  was  the  worst  in  that  article,  but  in  this, 
I  thought  of  it,  I  believe,  four  months  most  seri- 
ously before  I  resolved,  and  that  very  prudence 
spoiliBd  the  whole  thing.  However,  at  last  being 
resolved,  I  took  Mrs.  Margaret  one  day  as  she 
passed  by  my  parlour  door,  called  her  in,  and 
told  her  I  wanted  to  speak  with  her.    She  came 


readily  in,  but  blushod  mightily  when  I  bade  her 
sit  down  in  a  chair  just  by  me. 

I  used  no  great  ceremony  with  her,  but  told 
her  that  I  had  observed  she  had  been  mighty 
kind  to  my  children,  and  was  very  tender  to  them, 
and  that  they  all  loved  her,  and  that  if  she  and 
I  could  agree  about  it,  I  intended  to  make  her 
their  mother,  if  she  was  not  engaged  to  somebody 
else.  The  girl  sat  stilL  and  said  never  a  word, 
till  I  said  those  words,  ^  if  she  was  not  engaged  to 
somebody  else,*  when  she  seemed  struck.  How- 
ever, I  took  no  notice  of  it,  other  than  this,  *Look 
ye,  Moggy,*  said  I  (so  they  call  them  in  the 
country!  *if  you  have  promised  yourself,  you 
must  tell  me.*  For  we  all  kiiew  that  a  young 
fellow,  a  good  clergyman*s  wicked  son,  had  hung 
about  her  a  great  while,  two  or  three  years,  and 
made  love  to  her,  but  could  never  get  the  girl  in 
the  mind,  it  seems,  to  have  him. 

She  knew  I  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  there- 
fore, after  her  first  surprise  was  over,  she  told  me 
Mr.  - —  had,  as  I  kneWj  often  come  after  her, 
but  she  had  never  promised  him  anything,  and 
had,  for  several  years,  refused  him ;  her  fatiier 
always  telling  her  that  he  was  a  wicked  fellow, 
and  that  he  would  be  her  ruin  if  she  had  him. 

*  Well,  Moggy,  then,*  says  I,  *  what  dost  say  to 
me?  Art  thou  free  to  make  me  a  wife?*  She 
blushed  and  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
would  not  speak  a  good  while;  but,  when  I 
pressed  her  to  tell  me,  she  looked  up,  and  said, 
she  supposed  I  was  but  jesting  with  ner.  Well, 
I  got  over  that,  and  told  her  I  was  in  very  good 
earnest  with  her,  and  I  took  her  for  a  sober, 
honest,  modest  girl,  and,  as  I  said,  one  that  my 
children  loved  mighty  well,  and  I  was  in  earnest 
with  her;  if  she  would  give  me  her  consent,  I 
would  give  her  my  word  that  I  would  have  her, 
and  we  would  be  married  to-morrow  morning. 
She  looked  up  again  at  that,  and  smiled  a  little, 
and  said,  No,  that  was  too  soon  to  say  yes ;  she 
hoped  I  would  give  her  some  time  to  consider  of 
it^  and  to  talk  with  hor  father  about  it. 

I  told  her  she  needed  not  much  time  to  con- 
sider about  it;  but,  however,  I  would  givo  her 
tin  to-morrow  morning,  which  was  a  great  while. 
By  this  time  I  had  kissed  Moggy  two  or  three 
times,  and  she  began  to  be  freer  with  me ;  and, 
when  I  pressed  her  to  marry  me  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  laughed,  and  told  me  it  was  not  lucky  to 
be  married  in  her  old  clothes. 

I  stopped  her  mouth  presently  with  that,  and 
told  her  she  should  not  be  married  in  her  old 
clothes,  for  I  would  give  her  some  new.  *  Ay,  it 
may  be  afterwards,*  says  Moggy,  and  laughed 
again.  *  No,  just  now,*  says  I ;  *  come  along  with 
me,  Moggy.*  So  I  carried  her  upstairs  into  my 
wife's  room  that  was,  and  showed  her  a  new 
morning-gown  of  my  wife's,  that  sbe  had  never 
worn  above  two  or  throe  times,  and  several  other 
fine  things.  *  Look  you  there^  Moggy,*  says  I, 
^  there  is  a  wedding-gown  for  you ;  give  me  your 
hand  now  that  you  will  have  me  to-morrow 
morning.  And  as  to  your  father,  you  know  ho 
has  gone  to  Liverpool  on  my  business ;  but  I 
will  answer  for  it,  he  shall  not  be  angry  when 
he  comes  home  to  call  his  master  son-in-law,  and 
I  ask  him  no  portion;  therefore,  give  me  thy 
hand  for  it,  Moggy,*  says  I  very  merrily  to  her, 
and  kissed  her  again ;  and  the  girl  gave  me  her 
hand,  and  very  pleasantly  too,  and  I  was  mightily 
pleased  with  it,  I  assure  you. 

There  lived  about  three  doors  from  us  aa 
ancient  gentleman,  who  passed  for  a  doctor  of 
physic,  but  who  was  really  a  Bomish  priest  in 
orders,  as  there  are  many  in  that  part  of  the 
country;  and  in  tiie  evening  I  sent  to  speak 
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with  him.  He  knew  that  I  understood  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  I  had  lived  in  popish  countries ; 
and,  in  a  word,  believed  me  a  Boman  too,  for  I 
was  such  abroad.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  told 
him  the  occasion  for  which  I  sent  for  him,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  to-morrow  morning.  He  readily 
told  me,  if  I  would  come  and  see  him  in  the 
evening,  and  bring  Moggy  with  me,  he  would 
marry  us  in  his  own  study,  and  that  it  was 
rather  more  private  to  do  it  in  the  evening  than 
in  the  morning  |  so  I  called  Moggy  again  to  me, 
and  told  her,  since  she  and  I  had  agreed  the 
matter  for  to-morrow,  it  was  as  well  to  be  done 
over  night,  and  told  her  what  the  doctor  had 
said. 

Moggy  blushed  again,  and  said  she  must  go 
home  first ;  that  she  could  not  be  ready  before 
to-morrow.  *  Look  ye,  Mo^^,'  says  I,  *  you  are 
my  wife  now,  and  you  shall  never  go  away  from 
me  a  maid.  I-  know  what  you  mean ;  you  would 
go  home  to  shift  you.  Come,  Moggy,'  says  I, 
*•  come  along  with  me  apfain  upstairs.'  So  i  car- 
ried her  to  a  chest  of  Imeu,  where  were  several 
new  shifts  of  my  last  wife's, which  she  had  never 
worn  at  all,  and  some  that  had  been  worn. 
*  There  is  a  clean  smock  for  vou.  Moggy,'  says 
I ;  *  and  to-morrow  you  shall  nave  all  the  rest.' 
When  I  had  done  this,  '•  Now,  Moggy,'  says  I, 
*•  go  and  dress  you ;'  so  I  locked  her  iu,  and  went 
down  stairs.  ^  Knock,'  sa}'B  I,  *whon  you  ai-e 
dressed.' 

After  some  time,  Moggy  did  not  knock,  but 
down  she  came  into  my  room  completely  dressed, 
for  there  were  several  other  things  that  I  bade 
her  take,  and  the  clothes  fitted  her  as  if  they  had 
been  made  for  her ;  it  seems  she  slipped  the  lock 
bade 

^  Well,  Moggv,'  says  I,  '  now  you  see  you  shall 
not  be  married  in  your  old  dothee ; '  so  I  took 
her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  well  pleased 
I  was,  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  or  with  anything 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  it  Avas  dark. 
Moggy  slipped  away  beforehand,  as  the  doctor 
and  I  had  agreed,  to  the  old  gentleman's  house- 
keeper, and  I  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after, 
and  there  we  were  married  in  the  doctor's  studv, 
that  is  to  sav,  in  his  oratory,  or  chapel,  a  little 
room  wiUiin  nia  study,  and  we  stayed  and  supped 
with  him  afterward. 

When,  after  a  short  stay  more,  I  went  home 
first,  because  I  would  send  the  children  all  to 
bed,  and  the  other  servants  out  of  the  way,  and 
Moggy  came  some  time  afier,  and  so  we  lav 
togetiier  that  night.  The  next  morning  I  let  all 
the  family  know  that  Moggy  was  my  wife,  and 
my  three  children  were  rejoiced  at  it  to  the  last 
degree.  And  now  I  was  a  married  man  a  fourth 
time ;  and,  in  short,  I  was  really  more  happy  in 
this  plain  country  girl,  than  with  any  of  all  the 
wives  I  had  had.  She  was  not  young,  being 
about  thirty-three ;  but  she  brought  me  a  son  the 
first  year.  She  was  very  pretty,  well-shaped, 
and  of  a  merry  cheeriul  disposition,  but  not  a 
beauty.  She  was  an  admirable  family  manager, 
loved  ray  former  children,  and  used  them  not  at 
all  the  worse  for  having  some  of  her  own.  In  a 
word,  she  made  me  an  excellent  wife,  but  lived 
with  me  but  four  years,  and  died  of  a  hurt  she 
got  of  a  fall  while  she  was  with  child,  and  in  her 
I  had  a  very  great  loss  indeed. 

And  yet  such  was  my  fate  in  wives,  that,  after 
all  the  blushing  and  backwardness  of  Mrs.  Moggy 
at  first,  Mrs.  Moggy  had,  it  seems,  made  a  sup 
in  her  younger  days,  and  was  got  with  child  ten 
years  before,  by  a  gentleman  of  a  great  estate  in 
that  country,  who  promised  her  marriage,  and 
afterwards  deserted  her;   but  as  that  had  hap- 


pened long  before  I  came  into  the  country,  and 
the  child  was  dead  and  forgotten,  the  people 
was  so  good  to  her,  and  so  kind  to  noe,  that, 
hearing  I  had  married  her,  nobody  ever  spoke  of 
it,  neither  did  I  ever  hear  of  it,  or  suspect  it,  till 
after  she  was  in  her  grave,  and  then  it  wa«  of 
small  consequence  to  me  one  wa^  or  other,  and 
she  was  a  faithful,  Mrtuouis  obliging  wife  to  me. 
I  had  a  very  severe  affliction  indeed  while  she 
lived  with  me,  for  the  smallpox,  a  frightful  die- 
temper  in  that  country,  broke  into  my  family 
and  carried  off  three  of  my  children,  and  a  maid- 
servant ;  so  that  I  had  only  one  of  my  former 
wife's  and  one  by  my  Moggy,  the  first  a  son,  the 
last  a  daughter. 

WhUe  these  things  were  in  agitation,  came  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Scots  and  the  fight  at  Preston ; 
and  I  have  cause  to  bloss  the  memory  of  my 
Moggy,  for  I  was  all  on  fire  on  that  side,  and 
just  going  away  with  horse  and  arms  to  join  the 
Lord  Derwentwater ;  but  Moggy  begged  noe  off 
(as  I  may  call  it),  and  hung  about  me  bo  with 
her  tears  and  importunities,  that  I  sat  still  and 
looked  on,  for  which  I  had  reason  to  be  thankfoL 

I  was  really  a  soiTowful  father,  and  the  loss 
of  my  children  stuck  close  to  me;  but  the  loss 
of  my  wife  stuck  closer  to  me  than  all  the  rest 
Nor  was  my  grief  lessened,  or  my  kindest  thoughts 
abated  in  the  least,  by  the  account  I  heard  of  her 
former  miscarriages,  seeing  they  wore  bo  long 
before  I  knew  her,  and  were  not  discovered  by 
me  or  to  me  in  her  lifetime. 

All  these  things  put  together  made  me  ^very 
comfortless.  And  now  I  thought  Heaven  sum- 
moned me  to  retire  to  Virginia,  the  place,  and 
(as  I  may  say)  the  only  place,  I  had  been  blessed 
at,  or  had  met  with  anything  that  deserved  the 
name  of  success  in,  and  where,  indeed,  niy  affairs, 
being  in  good  hands,  the  plantations  %vere  in- 
creased to  such  a  degpree,  that  some  years  my 
return  here  made  up  eight  hundred  pounds,  and 
ono  year  almost  a  thousand;  so  I  resolved  to 
leave  my  native  country  onco  more,  and  taking 
mv  son  with  me,  and  leaving  Moggy's  daughter 
with  her  grandfather,  I  made  him  my  principal 
agent,  left  him  considerable  in  his  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child,  and  left  my  will  in  his 
hand,  by  which,  if  I  died  before  I  should  other- 
wise provide  for  her,  I  left  her  £2000  portion,  to 
be  paid  by  my  sdn  out  of  the  estate  I  had  in 
Virginia,  and  the  whole  estate  if  he  died  ua- 
maiTied. 

I  embarked  for  Virginia  in  the  year ^  at 

the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  had  a  tolerable  voyage 
thither,  only  that  we  met  with  a  pirate  ship,  iu 
the  latitude  of  48  degrees,  who  plundered  us  of 
everything  they  could  come  at  that  was  for  their 
tui*n,  Uiat  IS  to  say,  provisions,  ammunition,  small 
arms,  and  money.  But  to  give  the  rogues  their 
due,  though  they  were  the  most  abandoned 
wretches  that  were  ever  seen,  they  did  not  use 
us  ill ;  and  as  to  my  loss,  it  was  not  considerable 
The  cargo  which  I  had  on  board  was  in  goods, 
and  was  of  no  use  to  them ;  nor  could  they  come 
at  those  things  without  rummaging  the  whole 
ship,  which  they  did  not  think  worth  their  while. 

1  found  all  my  affairs  in  very  good  order  at 
Virginia,  my  plantations  prodigiously  increased ; 
and  my  manager,  who  first  inspired  me  with 
travelhng  thoughts,  and  made  me  master  of  any 
knowledge  worth  naming,  received  me  with  a 
transport  of  joy,  after  a  ramble  of  f our-and-twenty 
years. 

I  ought  to  remember  it,  to  the  encouragement 
of  aU  faithful  servants,  that  he  gave  me  an  ac- 
count, which  I  believe  was  critically  just,  of  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  plantations,  each  by  them- 
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selves,  and  balanced  in  years ;  every  year's  pro* 
dnce  being  fully  transmitted,  charges  deducted, 
to  my  order  at  London. 

I  was  exceedingly  satisfied,  as  I  had  good  reason 
indeed,  with  his  management;  and  with  his 
management,  as  much  in  its  de^e,  of  his  own, 
I  can  safely  say  it.  He  had  miproved  a  very 
lar^e  plantation  of  his  own  at  the  same  time, 
which  he  began  upon  the  foot  of  the  counti-y's 
allowance  of  land,  and  the  encouragement  he 
had  from  me. 

When  he  had  given  me  all  this  pleasing  agree- 
able account,  you  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  plantations,  and  to  view 
all  the  servants,  which,  m  both  the  works,  wei*e 
upwards  of  three  hundred ;  and  as  my  tutor  gene- 
rally bought  some  every  fleet  that  came  from 
England,  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  two  or 
thiBe  of  the  Preston  gentlemen  there,  who,  being 
prisoners  of  war,  were  spared  from  the  public 
execution,  and  sent  over  to  that  slavery,  which 
to  gentlemen  must  be  worse  than  death. 

I  do  not  mention  what  I  did  or  said  relating 
to  them  here ;  I  shall  speak  at  large  of  it  when 
the  rest  of  them  came  over,  which  more  nearly 
conoemed  me. 

But  one  circumstance  occurred  to  me  here  that 
equally  surprised  me  and  terrified  me  to  the  last 
degree.  Looking  over  all  the  servants,  as  I  say 
above,  and  viewing  the  plantations  narrowly  and 
frequently,  I  came  one  day  by  a  place  where  some 
women  were  at  work  by  themselves.  I  was  seri- 
ously reflecting  on  the  misery  of  human  life  when 
I  saw  some  of  those  poor  wretches.  Thought  I, 
they  have  perhaps  hved  gay  and  pleasantly  in 
the  world,  notwithstanding,  through  a  varietv  of 
distresses,  they  may  have  oeen  brought  to  this : 
and  if  a  body  was  to  hear  the  history  of  some  of 
them  now,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  moving  and  as 
seasonable  a  sermon  as  any  minister  in  the  country 
could  preach. 

While  I  was  musing  thus,  and  looking  at  the 
women,  on  a  sudden  1  heard  a  combustion  among 
other  of  the  women-servants,  who  wei-e  almost 
behind  me  in  the  same  work ;  and  help  was  called 
loudly  for,  one  of  the  women  having  swooned 
away.  They  said  she  would  die  immediatelv  if 
something  was  not  done  to  relieve  her.  I  had 
nothing  about  me  but  a  little  bottle,  which  we 
always  carried  about  us  there  with  rum,  to  give 
any  servant  a  dram  that  merited  that  favour;  so 
I  turned  my  horse,  and  went  up  towards  the 
place;  but  as  the  poor  creature  was  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the  women-servants 
about  her,  I  did  not  see  her,  but  gave  them  the 
bottle,  and  they  rubbed  her  temples  with  it,  and, 
with  much  ado,  brought  her  to  life,  and  offered 
her  a  little  to  drink ;  but  she  could  drink  none  of 
it,  and  was  exceeding  ill  afterwards,  so  that  she 
was  carried  to  the  infirmary,  so  they  call  it  in 
the  religious  houses  in  Italy,  where  the  sick 
nuns  or  friai's  aro  carried ;  but  here,  in  Yirgrinia, 
I  think  they  should  call  it  the  condemned  hole, 
for  it  really  was  only  a  place  just  fit  for  people 
to  die  in,  not  a  place  to  be  cured  in. 

The  sick  woman  refusing  to  drink,  one  of  the 
women-servants  brought  me  the  bottle  again,  and 
I  bade  them  drink  it  among  them,  which  had 
almost  set  them  together  by  the  ears  for  the 
liquor,  there  being  not  enough  to  give  every  one 
a  sup. 

I  went  home  to  my  house  immediately,  and 
reflecting  on  the  miserahlo  provision  was  wont 
to  be  made  for  poor  servanto  when  they  were 
sick,  I  inquired  of  my  manager  if  it  was  so  stilL 
He  said,  he  believed  mine  was  better  than  any 
in  the  country ;  but  he  confessed  it  was  but  sad 


lodging.  However,  he  said  he  would  go  uid  look 
after  it  immediately,  and  see  how  it  was. 

He  came  to  me  again  about  an  hour  after,  and 
told  me  the  woman  was  very  ill,  and  frightened 
with  her  condition ;  that  she  seemed  to  be  very 
penitent  for  some  things  in  her  ^ast  life,  which 
lay  heavy  upon  her  mind,  believmg  she  should 
die ;  that  she  asked  him  if  there  were  no  ministers 
to  comfort  poor  dying  servante ;  and  he  told  her, 
that  she  knew  they  had  no  minister  nearer  than 
such  a  place ;  but  that,  if  she  lived  till  morning, 
he  should  be  sent  for.  He  told  me  also  that  he 
hod  i*emoved  her  into  a  room  where  their  chief 
workman  used  to  lodge ;  that  he  had  given  her 
a  pair  of  sheets,  and  everything  he  could  that  he 
thought  she  wauted,  and  had  appointed  another 
woman-servant  to  attend  her,  and  sit  up  with  her. 

*  Well,'  saj'S  I,  *  that  is  well,  for  I  cannot  bear 
to  have  poor  creatures  lie  and  perish  by  the  mere 
hardship  of  the  place  they  are  in,  when  they  are 
sick  and  want  help.  Besides,'  said  I,  'some  of 
those  unfortunate  creatures  they  call  convicts, 
may  be  people  that  have  been  tenderly  brought 
up.  *U^1^,  sir,'  says  he,  Hhis  poor  creature 
I  always  said  had  something  of  a  gentlewoman 
in  her ;  I  could  see  it  by  her  behaviour ;  and  I 
have  heard  the  other  women  sav  that  she  Hved 
very  great  once,  and  that  she  had  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  to  her  portion,  and  X  darosay  she  has 
been  a  handsome  woman  in  her  time,  and  she 
has  a  hand  as  fine  as  a  lady's  now,  though  it  be 
tanned  with  the  weather.  I  daresay  she  was 
never  brought  up  to  labour  as  she  does  here,  and 
she  says  to  the  rest  that  it  will  kill  her.' 

*•  Truly,'  saj'S  I,  *  it  may  be  so,  and  that  may 
be  the  reason  that  she  fainte  under  it ;  and,'  I 
added,  *is  there  nothing  you  can  put  her  to  within 
doors,  that  may  not  be  bo  laborious,  uid  expose 
her  to  so  much  heat  and  cold  ? '  He  told  me,  yes, 
there  was ;  he  could  set  her  to  be  the  housekeeper, 
for  the  woman  that  lately  was  such  was  out  of 
her  time,  and  was  married  and  turned  planter. 
'  Why,  then,  let  her  have  it^'  said  I,  *  if  she  re- 
covers ;  and  in  the  meantime  go,'  said  I,  '•  and  tell 
her  so;  perhaps  the  comfort  of  it  may  help  to 
restore  her.' 

He  did  so ;  and  with  that,  taking  g^od  care  of 
her,  and  giving  her  ^ood  warm  diet,  the  woman 
recovered,  and  in  a  little  time  was  abroad  again ; 
for  it  was  the  mere  weight  of  labour,  and  being 
exposed  to  hard  lodging  and  mean  diet,  to  one 
so  tenderly  bred,  that  struck  her,  and  she  fainted 
at  her  work. 

When  she  was  made  housekeeper,  she  was 
quite  another  body;  she  put  aU  the  household 
into  such  excellent  order,  and  managed  their 
provisions  so  well,  that  my  tutor  admired  her 
conduct,  and  would  be  every  now  and  then  speak- 
ing of  her  to  me,  that  she  was  an  excellent 
manager.  *  I'll  warrant,'  says  he,  '  she  has  been 
bred  a  gentlewoman,  and  she  has  been  a  fine 
woman  m  her  time  too.'  In  a  word,  he  said  so 
manv  good  things  of  her,  that  I  had  a  mind  to 
see  her.  So  one  day  I  took  occasion  to  go  to 
the  plantation-house,  as  they  called  it,  and  into 
a  paxlour,  always  reserved  for  the  master  of  the 
plantation.  There  she  had  opportunity  to  see 
me  before  I  could  see  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  me  she  knew  me;  but,  indeed,  had  X  seen 
her  an  hundred  times,  I  should  not  have  known 
her.  She  was,  it  seems,  in  the  greatest  confusion 
and  surprise  at  seeing  who  I  was  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  anv  one  to  be ;  and  when  I  ordered  my 
manager  to  bring  her  into  the  room,  he  found  her 
crying,  and  begged  him  to  excuse  her ;  that  she 
was  frightened,  and  should  die  away  if  she  come 
near  me. 
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I  not  imagining  anything  but  that  the  poor 
creatnra  was  afraid  of  me  (for  masters  in  Viiginia 
are  terrible  things),  bade  him  tell  her  she  need 
to  be  under  no  concern  at  my  calling  for  her;  for 
it  was  not  for  any  hurt,  nor  for  any  displeasure, 
but  that  I  had  some  ordezs  to  give  her.  So  having, 
as  he  thought,  encouraged  her,  though  her  sur- 
prise was  of  another  kmd,  he  brought  her  in. 
when  she  came  in.  she  held  a  handkerchief  in 
her  hand,  wiping  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  cried. 
^  Mrs.  Housekeeper,'  said  I,  speaking  cheerfully 
to  her,  ^  don't  be  concerned  at  my  sending  for 
you.  I  have  had  a  very  good  account  of  your 
management,  and  I  called  for  you  to  let  you  Imow 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it ;  and  if  it  falls  in 
my  way  to  do  you  any  good,  if  your  droum- 
stances  wiU  allow  it,  I  may  be  willing  enough 
to  help  you  out  of  your  misexy.' 

She  made  low  courtesies,  but  said  nothing. 
However,  she  was  so  far  encouraged,  that  ^e 
took  her  hand  from  her  face,  and  I  saw  her  face 
fully ;  and  I  believe  ^e  did  it,  desiring  I  should 
discover  who  she  was ;  but  I  re«lly  knew  nothing 
of  her,  any  more  than  if  I  had  never  seen  her  in 
my  life,  but  went  on,  as  I  thought,  to  encourage 
her,  as  I  used  to  do  with  any  that  I  saw  de- 
served it. 

In  the  meantime  my  tutor,  who  was  in  the  room, 
went  out  on  some  business  or  other,  I  know  not 
what.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  burst  out 
into  a  passion,  and  fell  down  on  her  knees  just 
before  me :  '  Oh !  sir,'  says  she,  *  I  see  you  don't 
know  me;  be  merciful  to  me,  I  am  your  miserable 
divorced  wife!' 

I  was  astozdshed,  I  was  frightened,  I  trembled 
like  one  in  an  ague,  I  was  speechless ;  in  a  word, ' 
I  was  ready  to  sink,  and  she  fell  flat  on  her  face, 
and  lay  there  as  if  she  had  been  dead.  I  was 
speechless,  I  say,  as  a  stone.  I  had  only  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  step  to  the  door  and  fasten  it, 
that  my  tutor  might  not  come  in ;  then,  going 
back  to  her,  I  took  her  up,  and  spoke  comfortably 
to  her,  and  told  her  I  no  mcnre  Koew  her  than  if 
I  had  never  seen  her. 

*  0  !  sir,'  said  she,  *■  afflictions  are  dreadful 
things.  Such  as  I  have  suffered  have  been  enough 
to  alter  my  countenance ;  but  foiig^ve,'  said  she. 
*  for  God's  sake  the  injuries  I  have  done  you.  I 
have  paid  dear  for  all  my  wickedness,  and  it  is 
just,  it  is  righteous,  that  God  should  bring  me  to 
your  foot,  to  ask  your  pardon  for  all  my  brutish 
doings.     Forgive  me,  sir,'  said  she,  *  I  beseech 

Jrou,  and  let  mo  be  your  slave  or  servant  for  it  as 
ong  as  I  live,  it  is  all  I  ask ;'  and  with  those 
words,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  again,  and  cried 
so  vehemently,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
stop  it,  or  to  speak  a  word  more.  I  took  her  up 
again,  made  her  sit  down,  desij'ed  her  to  compose 
herself,  and  to  hear  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
though,  indeed,  it  touched  me  so  sensibiy,  that  I 
was  hardly  able  to  speak  any  more  than  she  was. 
First,  I  told  her  it  was  such  a  surprise  to  me, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  say  much  to  her,  and  indeed 
the  tears  run  down  my  face  almost  as  fast  as  they 
did  on  hers.  I  told  her  that  I  should  only  tell 
her  now,  that,  as  nobody  had  yet  known  any- 
thing that  had  passed,  so  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  a  word  of  it  should  be  known ;  that  it 
should  not  be  the  worse  for  her,  that  she  was 
thus  thrown  in  my  hands  again ;  but  that  I  could 
do  nothing  for  her  if  it  was  known,  and,  there- 
fore, that  her  future  good  or  ill  fortune  would 
dei)end  upon  her  entire  concealing  it;  that,  as 
my  manager  would  come  in  again  presently,  she 
should  go  back  to  her  part  of  the  house,  and  go 
on  in  the  business,  as  she  did  before;  that  I  would 
come  to  her,  and  talk  more  at  large  with  her  in 


a  day  or  two.  So  she  retired,  after  assuring  me 
that  not  a  word  of  it  should  go  out  of  her  month ; 
and  indeed  she  was  willin|^  to  retire  befoBS  my 
tutor  came  again,  that  he  might  not  see  the  egony 
she  was  in. 

I  was  so  perplexed  about  this  suiprisiiic^  foci- 
dent,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  or  said  all 
that  night,  nor  was  I  come  to  any  settled  resolu- 
tion in  tl^  morning  what  coune  to  take  in  It. 
However,  in  the  morning  I  called  my  tutor,  end 
told  him  that  I  had  been  exceedingly  conoemed 
about  the  poor  distr^aed  creature,  the  house- 
keeper; that  I  had  heard  some  of  her  story,  whieli 
was  very  dismal ;  that  she  had  been  in  very  good 
circumstances,  and  was  bred  very  well,  ami  diat 
I  was  glad  he  had  removed  her  out  of  the  field 
into  the  house;  bat  still  she  was  almost  naked, 
and  that  I  would  have  him  go  down  to  the  ware- 
house, and  give  her  some  linen,  especially  head- 
clothes,  and  all  sorts  of  small  thm^,  such  ae 
hoods,  gloves,  stockings,  shoes,  pettiooals,  te-, 
and  to  let  her  choose  for  herself ;  also  a  moming- 
gown  of  calico,  and  a  mautua  of  a  better  kind  of 
calico ;  that  is  to  say,  new  clothe  her;  which  he 
did,  but  brought  me  word,  that  he  found  her  all 
in  tears,  and  that  she  had  cried  all  night  long; 
and  in  short,  he  believed  she  would  indeed  cry 
herself  to  death ;  that  all  the  while  she  was  re- 
ceiving the  things  he  gave  her,  she  cried ;  that 
now  and  then  she  would  struggle  with,  and  stop 
it,  but  that  then,  upon  another  word  speaking, 
she  would  burst  out  again,  so  that  it  giiav^ 
everybody  that  saw  her. 

I  was  really  affected  with  her  case  very  much, 
but  struggled  hard  with  myself  to  hide  it,  and 
turned  the  discourse  to  something  else.  In  the 
meantime,  though  I  did  not  go  to  her  the  next 
day,  nor  till  the  third  day,  yet  I  studied  day  and 
night  how  to  act,  and  what  I  should  do  in  this 
remarkable  case. 

When  I  came  to  the  house,  which  was  the  third 
day,  she  come  into  the  room  I  was  in,  dothed  all 
over  with  my  things  which  I  had  ordered  her, 
and  told  me  she  thanked  QoA  she  was  now  my 
servant  again,  and  wore  my  livery;  thankad  me 
for  the  clothes  I  had  sent  her,  and  said  it  was 
much  more  than  she  had  deserved  from  me. 

I  then  entered  into  discourses  with  her,  nobody 
being  present  but  ourselves ;  and  flnst  I  told  her 
she  should  name  no  more  of  the  imkind  things 
that  had  past,  for  she  had  humbled  herself  more 
than  enough  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  never 
reproach  her  with  anything  that  was  past;  I 
found  that  she  had  been  the  deepest  sufrarer  by 
far ;  I  told  her  it  was  impossible  for  me,  in  my 
present  circumstances,  to  receive  her  there  as  a 
wife,  who  came  OYec  as  a  convict,  neithor  did 
she  know  so  little  as  to  desire  it;  but,  I  told  her, 
I  might  be  instrumental  to  put  an  end  to  her 
misfortunes  in  the  world,  and  especially  to  the 
miserable  part  of  it,  which  was  her  present  load, 
provided  she  could  effectually  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  never  let  the  particulars  come  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  that  from  the  day  she  did,  she 
might  date  her  irrecoverable  ruin. 

She  was  as  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  that 
part  as  I  was,  and  told  me  all  she  could  claim  of 
me  would  be  only  to  deliver  her  from  her  present 
calamity,  that  she  was  not  able  to  support;  and 
that  then,  if  I  pleased,  she  might  live  such  a  life 
as  that  she  might  apply  the  residue  of  what  time 
she  should  have  wholly  to  repentance ;  that  she 
was  willing  to  do  the  meanest  offices  in  the  world 
forme;  and  though  she  should  rejoice  to  hear 
that  I  would  forgive  her  former  life,  yet  that  she 
would  not  look  any  higher  than  to  be  my  servant 
as  long  as  she  lived;  and,  In  the  meantime,  I 
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might  be  satisfied  she  would  never  let  any  crea- 
ture so  mnoh  as  know  that  I  had  eyer  seen  her 
befora. 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  let  me  into 
any  part  of  the  history  of  her  life  since  she  and 
I  parted,  but  I  did  not  insist  npon  it  otherwise 
than  a«  she  thought  convenient  She  said,  as  her 
breach  with  me  began  first  in  folly,  and  ended  in 
sin,  so  her  whole  lue  afterwaids  was  a  ccmtinned 
series  of  calamity,  sin  and  sorrow,  sin  and  shame, 
and  at  last  misery;  that  she  was  delnded  into 
gay  company,  and  to  an  expensive  way  of  living, 
widch  betrayed  her  to  several  wicked  courses  to 
support  the  expenses  of  it ;  that,  after  a  thousand 
distresses  and  difficulties,  being  not  able  to  main- 
tain herself,  ^he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

That  she  would  man^  times  have  humbled 
herself  to  me  in  the  lowest  and  most  submissive 
manner  in  the  world,  being  sincerely  penitent  for 
her  first  crime,  but  that  she  never  could  hear  of 
me,  nor  which  way  I  was  gone ;  that  she  was  bv 
that  means  so  abandoned  that  she  wanted  breao, 
and  those  wants  and  distresses  brought  her  into 
bad  company  of  another  kind,  and  that  she  fell  in 
among  a  gang  of  thieves,  with  whom  she  herded 
for  some  time,  and  got  money  enough  a  great 
while,  but  under  the  greatest  dread  and  tenx>r 
imaginable,  being  in  the  constant  fear  of  coming 
to  shame ;  that  aJfterxTards,  what  she  feared  was 
come  upon  her,  and  for  a  very  trilUug  attempt, 
in  whicn  she  was  not  principal,  but  accidentally 
oonoemed,  she  was  sent  to  this  pUce.  She  told 
me  her  life  was  such  a  collection  of  various  for- 
tunes, up  and  down,  in  plenty  and  in  misery,  in 
prison  and  at  liberty,  at  ease  and  in  torment,  that 
it  would  take  up  a  great  many  days  to  give  me  a 
history  of  it;  that  I  was  come  to  see  the  end  of 
it,  as  I  had  seen  the  best  part  of  the  beginning ; 
that  I  knew  she  was  brought  up  tenderlj,  and 
fared  delicately ;  but  that  now  she  was,  with  the 
prodigal,  brought  to  desire  husks  with  swine^  and 
even  to  want  that  supply.  Her  tears  fiowed  so 
strongly  upon  this  discourse  that  they  frequently 
interruptea  her,  so  that  she  could  not  go  on  with- 
out difficulty,  and  at  last  could  not  go  on  at  all; 
ao  I  told  her  I  would  excuse  her  telling  any  more 
of  her  story  at  that  time ;  that  I  saw  it  was  but  a 
renewing  of  her  grief,  and  that  I  would  rather 
contribute  to  her  forgetting  what  was  past,  and 
deaired  her  to  say  no  more  of  it,  so  I  broke  off 
that  part 

In  the  meantime  I  told  her,  since  Providence 
had  thus  cast  her  upon  my  hands  ^^ain,  I  would 
take  care  that  she  should  not  want,  and  that  she 
should  not  live  hardly  neither,  though  I  could  go 
no  further  at  present;  and  thus  she  parted  for 
that  time,  and  she  continued  in  the  Imsiness  of 
housekeeper;  onlv  that,  to  ease  her,  I  gave  her 
an  assistant;  and  though  I  would  not  have  it 
called  so,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
servant  to  wait  on  her,  and  do  everything  for 
iier;  and  I  told  her  too  that  it  was  so. 

After  she  had  been  some  time  in  this  place,  she 
recovered  her  spirits,  and  grew  cheerful;  her 
fallen  flesh  plumped  up,  and  the  sunk  and  hollow 
parts  filled  again;  so  that  she  began  to  recover 
something  of  that  brightness  and  charming  coun- 
tenance which  was  once  so  very  agreeable  to  me, 
and  sometimes  I  could  not  help  havine  warm 
desires  towards  her,  and  of  taking  her  into  her 
first  station  again;  but  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties oocuned,  which  I  could  not  get  over  a 
great  white. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  another  odd  accident  hap- 
pened, which  put  me  to  a  very  great  difficully, 
and  more  than  I  could  have  thought  such  a  thing 
could  be  capable  of.   My  tutor,  a  man  of  wit  and 


learning,  and  full  of  generous  principles,  who 
was  at  first  moved  with  compassion  for  the 
misery  of  this  gentlewoman,  and,  even  then, 
thought  there  were  some  things  more  than  com- 
mon m  her,  as  I  have  hinted:  now,  whoi,  as  I 
say,  she  was  recovered,  and  her  sprighUv  temper 
restored  and  comforted,  he  was  channed  so  with 
her  conversation  that,  in  short,  he  fell  in  love 
with  her. 

I  hinted,  in  my  fonner  account  of  her,  that 
she  had  a  charming  tongue,  was  mistress  of 
abundance  of  wit,  that  she  sung  incomparably 
fine,  and  was  perfectly  well-brea ;  these  all  re- 
mained with  her  still,  and  made  her  a  rery  agree- 
able person;  and,  in  shcnrt,  he  came  to  me  one- 
evomng,  and  told  me  that  he  came  to  ask  my 
leave  to  let  him  marry  the  housekeeper. 

I  was  exceedingly  perplexed  at  this  proposal, 
but,  howeven  I  gave  him  no  room  to  perceive 
that  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  had  considered  well 
of  it  before  he  brought  it  so  far  as  to  offer  it  to 
me,  and  supposed  that  he  had  agreed  that  point 
so  that  I  had  no  consent  to  g^ve,  but  as  she  had 
almost  four  years  of  her  time  to  serve. 

He  answered  no,  he  paid  such  a  regard  to  muB,. 
that  he  would  not  so  much  as  take  one  step  in 
such  a  thing  without  my  knowledsei  and  assured 
me  had  not  so  much  as  mentioned  it  to  her.  I 
knew  not  what  answer  indeed  to  make  to  him ; 
but  at  last  I  resolved  to  put  it  off  from  myself  to 
bor,  becanse  then  I  should  have  opportunity  to 
talk  with  her  beforehand.  So  I  told  him  he  was 
perfectly  free  to  act  in  the  matter  as  he  thought 
fit;  that  I  could  not  say  either  one  thing  or 
another  to  it,  neither  had  I  any  right  to  meddle 
in  it ;  as  to  serving  out  her  time  with  me,  that 
was  a  trifle,  and  not  worth  naming,  but  1  hoped 
he  would  consider  well  ever^  circumstance  beiore* 
he  entered  upon  such  an  afrair  as  that 

He  told  me  he  had  fully  considered  it  already,, 
and  that  he  was  resolved,  seeing  I  was  not  against 
it,  to  have  her  whatever  came  of  it,  for  he  beueved  • 
he  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive  witii  her. 
Then  he  ran  on  in  his  cWmcter  of  her,  how  clever 
a  woman  she  was  in  the  management  of  all 
manner  of  business,  what  admirable  conversation 
she  had,  what  a  wit,  what  a  memory,  what  avast 
share  of  knowledge,  and  the  like;  all  which  I 
knew  to  be  the  truth,  and  yet  short  of  her  just 
character  too ;  for,  as  she  was  all  that  formerly 
when  she  was  mine,  she  was  vastly  improved  in 
the  sdhool  of  affliction,  and  was  all  the  bright 
part,  with  a  vast  addition  of  temper,  prudence, 
judgment,  and  all  that  she  formerly  wanted. 

I  had  not  much  patience,  as  you  may  well 
imft^riiiA^  till  I  saw  my  hoxiest  housekeeper,  to 
commuxiicate  this  secret  to  her,  and  to  see  what 
course  she  would  steer  on  so  nice  an  occasion ; 
but  I  was  suddenly  taken  so  ill  with  a  cdd,  which  , 
held  for  two  da^^s,  tliat  I  could  not  stir  out  of  ' 
doors ;  and  in  this  time  the  matter  was  all  done 
and  over,  for  my  tutor  had  gone  the  same  night, 
and  made  his  attack,  but  was  coldly  received  at 
first,  which  very  much  surprised  him,  for  he 
made  no  doubt  to  have  her  consent  at  first  word. 
However,  the  next  day  he  came  again,  and  again 
the  third  day,  when,  finding  he  was  in  earnest, 
and  yet  that  she  could  not  think  of  anything  of 
that  kind,  she  told  him,  in  few  words,  that  she 
thought  herself  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  such  a 
testimony  of  his  respect  to  her,  and  should  have 
embraced  it  willingly,  as  anybody  would  suppose 
<me  in  her  circumsUuices  should  do,  but  that  she 
would  not  abuse  him  so  much;  for  that  she 
must  acknowledge  to  him,  she  was  under  obliga- 
tions that  prevented  her,  that  was,  in  short,  that 
she  wasa  married  woman,  and  had  a  husband  alivew 
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This  was  so  sincere,  but  so  effectual  an  answer, 
that  he  could  have  no  room  to  reply  one  word  to 
it ;  but  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and  that  it  was 
a  very  great  a£9iction  to  him,  and  as  great  a  dis- 
appointment as  ever  he  met  ^vith. 

The  next  day  after  he  had  received  this  re- 
ulse,  1  came  to  the  plantation-house,  and,  send- 
ng  for  tiie  housekeeper,  I  began  with  her,  and 
told  her  that  I  understood  she  would  have  a  very 
advantageous  proposal  made  to  her,  and  that  I 
would  have  her  consider  well  of  it,  and  then  told 
her  what  my  tutor  had  said  to  me. 

She  immediately  fell  a  cnring,  at  which  I 
seemed  to  wonder  very  much.  *  0 !  sir,'  says 
Fhe,  *how  can  you  name  such  a  thing  to  mo*?' 
I  told  her  that  I  could  name  it  the  better  to  her. 
because  I  had  been  married  myself  since  I  parted 
from  her.  *Yes,  sir,'  says  she^  *but  the  case 
alters ;  the  crime  being  on  my  side,  I  ought  not 
to  marry ;  but,'  says  she,  ^  that  is  not  the  reason 
at  all,  Imt  I  cannot  do  it.'  I  pretended  to  press 
her  to  it,  though  not  sincerely,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, for  my  heart  had  turned  toward  her  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  fully  forgiven  her  in  my 
mind  all  her  former  conduct ;  but,  I  say,  I  seemed 
to  press  her  to  it,  at  which  she  bmvt  out  in  a  pas- 
sion. *No,  no,' says  she,  Met  me  be  your  slave 
rather  than  the  best  man's  wife  in  the  world.'  I 
reasoned  with  her  upon  her  circumstances,  and 
how  such  a  marriage  would  restore  her  to  a  state 
of  ease  and  plenty,  and  none  in  the  world  might 
ever  know  or  suspect  who  or  what  she  had  been ; 
but  she  could  not  bear  it,  but,  with  tears,  again 
raising  her  voice,  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  be 
heard,  *■  I  beseech  you,'  says  she,  *  do  not  speak  of 
it  any  more.  I  was  once  yours,  and  I  will  never 
belong  to  any  man  else  in  the  world ;  let  me  be 
as  I  am,  or  anything  else  you  please  to  make  me, 
but  not  a  wife  to  any  man  alive  but  yourself.' 

I  was  so  moved  with  the  passion  she  was  in  at 
speaking  this,  that  I  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did 
for  some  time ;  at  length  I  said  to  her,  *  It  is  a 
great  pity  you  had  not  long  ago  been  as  sincere 
as  you  are  now,  it  had  been  better  for  us  both. 
However,  as  it  is,  you  shall  not  be  forced  to  any- 
^.hing  agsbinst  your  mind,  ^or  shall  you  be  the 
worse  treated  for  refusing;  but  how  will  you 
put  him  off  ?  No  doubt  he  expects  you  will  re- 
ceive his  proposal  as  an  advantage;  and  as  ho 
sees  no  farther  into  your  circumstances,  so  it  is.' 
*  0 !  sir,'  says  she,  *  1  have  done  all  that  already. 
He  has  his  answer,  and  is  fully  satisfied ;  he  will 
never  trouble  you  any  more  on  that  head ;'  and 
then  she  told  me  what  answer  she  had  given 
him. 

Prom  that  minute  I  resolved  that  I  would  cei^ 
tainly  take  her  again  to  be  my  wife  as  before.  I 
thought  she  had  fully  made  me  amends  for  her 
former  ill  conduct,  and  she  deserved  to  be  for- 
given ;  and  so  indeed  she  did,  if  ever  woman  did, 
considering  also  what  dreadful  penance  she  haa 
undergone,  and  how  long  she  had  lived  in  misery 
and  distress;  and  that  Providence  had,  as  it 
were,  cast  her  upon  me  again;  and,  above  all, 
had  given  her  such  an  affection  to  me,  and  so  re- 
solved a  mind,  that  she  could  refuse  so  handsome 
an  offer  of  deliverance,  rather  than  be  farther 
separated  from  me.* 

As  I  resolved  this  in  my  mind,  so  I  thought  it 
was  cruel  to  conceal  it  any  longer  from  her,  nor 
indeed  could  I  contain  myself  any  longer,  but  I  took 
herinmyarms.  *  Well, 'says  I, 'you  have  given  me 
such  a  testimony  of  affection  in  this,  that  I  can 
no  longer  withstand.  I  forgive  you  all  that  ever 
was  between  us  on  this  account ;  and,  since  yoM. 
will  be  nobody's  but  mine,  you  shall  be  mine 
again  as  you  were  at  first.' 


But  this  was  too  much  for  her  the  other  way, 
and  now  she  was  so  far  overcome  with  my  yield- 
ing ixi  her,  that,  had  she  not  got  vent  to  her  |»s- 
sion  by  the  most  vehement  crying,  she  must  have 
died  in  my  arms ;  and  I  was  forced  to  let  her  go, 
and  set  her  down  in  a  chair,  where  she  cried  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  could  speak  a 
word. 

When  she  was  come  to  herself  enough  to  talk 
again,  I  told  her  we  must  consider  of  a  method 
how  to  bring  this  to  pass,  and  that  it  must  not 
be  done  by  publishing  there  that  she  v^aa  my 
wife  before,  for  that  would  expose  us  both,  but 
that  I  would  openly  marry  her  again.  This,  she 
agreed,  was  very  rational,  and  accordingly,  about 
two  months  after,  we  were  married  again,  and  no 
man  in  the  world  ever  enjoyed  a  better  wifet,  or 
lived  more  happy  than  we  both  did  for  several 
years  after. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  my  fortunes  were 
settled  for  this  world,  and  I  had  nothing  before 
me  but  to  finish  a  life  of  infinite  variety,  such  as 
mine  had  been,  with  a  comfortable  retreat,  being 
both  made  wiser  by  our  sufferings  and  difficulUes, 
and  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  kind  of  life 
would  be  best  adapted  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, and  what  station  we  might  look  upon 
ourselves  to  be  most  completely  happy. 

But  man  is  a  short-sighted  creature  at  best,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  that  of  fixing  his  own 
felicity,  or,  as  we  may  say,  choosing  for  himself. 
One  would  have  thought,  and  so  my  wife  often 
suggested  to  me,  that  the  state  of  life  that  I  was 
now  in  was  as  perfectly  calculated  to  make  a 
man  completely  happy,  as  any  private  station  in 
the  world  could  be.  We  had  an  estate  more  than 
sufficient,  apd  daily  increasing,  for  the  supporting 
any  state  or  figure  that  in  that  j^lace  we  a>uld 
propose  to  ourselves,  or  even  desire  to  live  in. 
We  had  everything  that  was  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, without  the  least  mortification  m  any  cir- 
cumstances of  it :  every  sweet  thing,  and  nothing 
to  embitter  it;  every  good,  and  no  mixture  of 
evil  with  it ;  nor  any  gap  open  where  we  could 
have  the  least  apprehensions  of  any  evil  breaking 
out  upon  us ;  nor  indeed  was  it  easy  for  either 
of  us,  m  our  phlegmatic  melancholy  notions,  to 
have  the  least  imagination  how  anythingdis- 
astrous  could  happen  to  us  in  the  conunon  course 
of  things,  unless  something  should  bef^  us  out 
of  the  ordinary  way  of  providence,  or  of  its  acting 
in  the  world. 

But  an  unseen  mine  blew  up  all  this  apparent 
tranquillity  at  once ;  and  though  it  did  not  re- 
move my  affairs  there  fi*om  me,  yet  it  effectually 
removed  me  from  them,  and  sent  me  a  wandering 
into  the  world  again, — a  condition  full  of  hazards, 
and  always  attended  with  circumstances  danger- 
ous to  mankind,  while  he  is  left  to  choose  his 
own  fortunes,  and  be  guided  by  his  own  short- 
sighted measures. 

I  must  now  return  to  a  circumstance  of  my 
history  which  had  been  post  for  some  time,  and 
which  relates  to  my  conduct  while  I  was  last  in 
England. 

I  mentioned  how  my  faithful  wife  Mo^gy,  with 
her  teaxs  and  her  entreaties,  had  prevailed  with 
me  not  to  play  the  madman,  and  openly  join  in 
the  rebellion  with  the  late  jLord  Derwentwater 
and  his  party,  when  they  entered  Lancaalure; 
and  thereby,  as  I  may  say,  saved  my  life.  But 
my  curiosity  prevailed  so  much  at  last,  that  I 
gave  her  the  slip  when  they  came  to  Preston, 
and  at  least  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  them, 
and  see  what  they  were  likely  to  come  to. 

My  former  wife's  importunities,  as  abovoi,  had 
indeed  prevailed  upon  me  from  publidy  embark- 
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ing  in  that  enterprise,  and  joining  openly  with 
them  in  arms;  and  by  this,  as  I  have  observed, 
she  saved  my  life,  to  be  snre^  because  I  had  then 
pnblidy  espoused  the  rebellion,  and  had  been 
Known  to  have  been  among  them,  which  might 
have  been  as  fatal  to  me  afterwards,  though  I 
had  not  been  taken  in  the  action,  as  if  I  had. 

But  when  they  advanced,  and  came  nearer  to 
us  to  Preston,  and  there  appeared  a  greater  spirit 
among  the  people  in  their  ntvour,  my  old  doctor, 
whom  I  mentioned  before,  who  was  a  Bomish 
priest,  and  had  married  ns,  inspired  me  with  new 
zeal,  and  gave  me  no  rest  till  he  obll^d  me,  with 
only  a  good  horse  and  arms,  to  join  them  the 
day  before  they  entered  Preston,  he  himself  ven- 
taring  in  the  same  posture  with  me. 

I  was  not  so  public  here  as  to  be  very  well 
known,  at  least  by  any  one  that  had  knowledge 
of  me  in  the  country  where  I  lived ;  and  this  was 
indeed  my  safety  afterwards,  as  you  will  soon 
hear.  But  yet  1  was  known  too  among  the  men, 
especially  among  the  Scots,  with  some  of  whom 
I  had  been  acquainted  in  foreign  service.  With 
these  I  was  particularly  conversant,  and  passed 
for  a  French  officer.  I  talked  \xi  them  of  making 
a  select  detachment  to  defend  the  pass  between 
Preston  and  the  river  and  bridge;  upon  main- 
taining which,  as  I  insisted,  depended  the  safety 
of  the  whole  party. 

It  was  with  some  warmth  that  I  spoke  of  that 
affair ;  and  as  I  passed  among  them,  I  say,  for  a 
French  officer,  and  a  man  of  experience,  it  caused 
several  debates  among  them.  But  the  hint  was 
not  followed,  as  is  well  known,  and  from  that 
moment  I  gave  them  all  up  as  lost,  and  meditated 
nothing  but  how  to  escape  from  them,  which  I 
effected  tiie  night  before  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  royal  cavalry.  I  did  not  do  this  without 
great  diMculty ;  swimming  the  river  Kibble  at  a 
place  where,  Uiough  I  got  well  over,  yet  I  could 
not  for  a  long  while  get  to  a  place  where  my 
horse  could  land  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
tiie  ground  was  firm  enough  for  him  to  take  the 
land.  Howeve^  at  lens^  I  got  on  shore,  and 
riding  very  hard  came  the  next  evening  in  sight 
of  my  own  dwelling.  Here,  after  lying  by  in  a 
wood  till  the  depth  of  night,  I  shut  my  horse  in 
a  little  kind  of  a  gravel  pii^  or  marl  pit,  where 
I  soon  covered  him  with  earth  for  the  present, 
and  marching  all  alone,  I  came  about  two  in  the 
morning  to  my  house,  where  my  wife,  surprised 
with  icy,  and  yet  terribly  frightened,  let  me  in ; 
and  then  I  took  immediate  measures  to  secure 
myself  upon  whatever  incident  might  happen, 
but  which,  as  things  were  ordered,  I  had  no  need 
to  make  use  of.  for  the  rebels  being  entirely  de- 
feated, and  eitner  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  I 
was  not  known  by  anybody  in  the  country  to  have 
been  among  them,  no,  nor  so  much  as  suspected ; 
and  thus  I  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  most 
dangerous  action,  and  most  foolishly  embarked  in, 
of  any  that  I  had  ever  been  engaged  in  before. 

It  was  very  lucky  to  me  that  I  had  killed  and 
buried  my  horse,  for  he  would  have  been  taken 
two  days  after,  and  would,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
known  by  those  who  had  seen  me  upon  him  at 
Preston.  But  now,  as  none  knew  I  had  been 
abroad,  nor  any  such  circumstance  could  discover 
me,  I  Kept  dose ;  and  as  my  excursion  had  been 
short,  and' I  had  not  been  missed  by  any  of  my 
neighbours,  if  anybody  came  to  speak  with  me, 
behold,  I  was  at  home. 

However,  I  was  not  thoroughly  easy  in  my 
mind,  and  secretly  wished  I  was  in  my  own 
dominions  in  Virginia ;  to  which  in  a  little  time, 
other  circumstances  occurring,  I  made  prepara- 
tions to  remove  with  my  whole  family. 


In  the  meantime,  as  above,  the  action  at  Preston 
happened,  and  the  miserable  people  surrendered 
to  the  king's  troops.  Some  were  ei^ecnted  for 
examples,  as  in  such  cases  is  usual ;  and  the 
government  extending  mercy  to  the  multitude, 
they  were  kept  in  Chester  CasUe  and  other  places 
a  considerable  time,  till  they  were  disposed  of, 
some  one  way,  some  another,  as  we  shall  hear. 

Several  hundreds  of  them,  after  this,  were  at 
their  own  request  transported,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
expressed^  to  the  plantations,  that  is  to  say,  sent 
to  Virginia  and  otner  British  colonies,  to  be  sold 
after  the  usual  manner  of  condemned  criminals, 
or,  as  we  call  them  there,  cpuvicts,  to  serve  a 
limited  time  in  the  country,  and  then  be  made 
freemen  again.  Some  of  uiese  I  have  sj^oken 
of  above;  but  now,  to  my  no  little  uneasiness, 
I  found,  after  I  had  been  there  some  tame,  two 
ships  arrived  with  more  of  these  people  in  the 
same  river  where  all  my  plantations  lay. 

I  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  but  the  first  step  I 
took  was  to  resolve  to  let  none  of  them  be  bought 
into  my  work,  or  to  any  of  xny  plantations ;  and 
this  I  did  pretending  that  I  would  not  make 
slaves  evety  day  of  imfortunate  gentlemen  who 
fell  into  that  condition  for  their  zeal  to  their 
piurty  only,  and  the  like ;  but  the  true  reason  was, 
that  I  expected  several  ef  them  would  know  me, 
and  might  perhaps  betray  me,  and  make  it  public 
that  I  was  one  of  the  same  sort,  but  had  made 
my  escape,  and  so  I  might  be  brought  into 
trouble ;  and  if  I  came  off  with  my  life,  might 
have  all  mv  effects  seized  on,  and  be  reduced  to 
misery  and  poverty  again  at  once ;  all  whidi  I 
thought  I  had  done  enough  to  deserve. 

This  was  a  just  caution;  but,  as  I  found  quickly, 
was  not  a  sufficient  one,  as  my  circumstances 
stood,  for  my  safety ;  for  though  I  bought  none 
of  these  poor  men  myself,  yet  sevend  of  my 
neighbours  did,  and  there  was  scarce  a  planta- 
tion near  me  but  had  some  of  them,  more  or  less, 
among  them;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  could  not 
peep  abroad  hardly,  but  I  was  in  danger  to  be 
seen,  and  known  too,  by  some  or  other  of  them. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  this  was  a  very 
uneasy  life  to  me,  and  such  that,  in  short,  I 
found  myself  utterly  unable  to  bear ;  for  I  was 
now  reduced  from  a  great  man,  a  magistrate,  a 
governor,  or  master  of  three  plantations,  and 
having  three  or  four  hundred  servants  at  mv 
command,  to  be  a  poor  self-condemned  rebel, 
and  durst  not  show  my  face ;  and  that  I  might 
with  the  same  safety,  or  rather  more^  have 
skulked  about  in  Lancashire  where  I  was,  or 
gone  up  to  London,  and  concealed  myself  there 
till  things  had  been  over.  But  now  the  danger 
was  come  home  to  me,  even  to  my  door,  and  I 
expected  nothing  but  to  be  informed  against 
every  day,  be  taken  up,  and  sent  to  England  in 
irons,  and  have  all  nnr  plantations  seisea  on,  as 
a  forfeited  estate  to  the  crown. 

I  had  but  one  hope  of  safety  to  trust  to,  and 
that  was,  that  having  been  so  littie  a  while 
among  them,  done  notung  for  them,  and  passing 
for  a  stranger,  they  never  knew  my  name,  but 
only  I  was  called  the  French  colonel,  or  the 
French  officer,  or  the  French  gentleman,  by  most, 
if  not  by  all  ttie  people  there ;  and  as  for  the 
doctor  that  went  with  me,  he  had  found  means 
to  escape  too,  though  not  the  same  way  that  I 
did,  finding  the  cause  not  likdy  to  be  supported, 
and  that  the  king's  troops  were  gathering  on 
all  sides  round  them  like  a  cloud. 

But  to  return  to  myself.  This  was  no  satis- 
faction to  me,  and  what  to  do  I  really  knew  not; 
for  I  was  more  at  a  loss  how  to  shift  in  such  a 
distressed  case  as  this,  now  it  lay  so  dose  to 
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me,  ifaaa  ever  I  was  in  any  difficulty  in  my  life. 
The  fizBi  thing  I  did  we«  to  oome  home,  and 
make  a  ooafidence  of  the  whole  afEair  to  my  wife ; 
and  though  I  did  it  ffeneroiialy  without  condi- 
tiona,  yet  I  did  not  do  it  without  Ant  telling  her 
how  I  was  now  going  to  put  my  life  into  her 
hands,  that  she  might  have  it  in  her  power  to 
pay  me  home  for  all  that  she  might  think  had 
Men  hard  in  my  former  usage  of  her;  and  that, 
in  shOTt,  it  would  be  in  her  power  to  deliver  me 
up  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies;  but  that  I 
would  trust  her  generosity,  as  well  as  her  re- 
newed affection,  and  put  all  upon  her  fidelity. 
And  without  aav  more  precaution,  I  opened  the 
whole  thing  to  Lw,  and  paitioularly  the  danger 
I  was  now  in. 

A  faithful  oonnsellor  is  lite  from  the  dead, 
gives  courage  where  the  heart  is  sinking,  and 
iftiaes  the  mind  to  a  proper  use  of  means ;  and 
such  she  was  to  me  indeed  upon  every  step  of 
this  affair,  and  it  was  by  her  direction  that  I 
took  every  step  that  followed  for  tiie  extricating 
myself  out  of  uiis  labyrinth. 

*Oome,  corne^  my  dear,*  says  she,  'if  this  be 
all,  there  is  no  room  for  any  such  dieconsolate 
doings  as  your  fears  run  yon  upon;*  for  I  was 
immediately  for  selling  off  my  plantations,  and 
all  my  atodk^  and  embarking  myself  forthwith, 
and  to  get  to  MadeiraS|Or  to  anyplace  out  of  the 
king's  dominions.    • 

But  my  wife  was  quite  of  another  opinion,  and 
encouraging  me  on  another  account,  propOMd 
two  things,  either  my  freighting  a  sloop  with 
provisions  to  the  Weet  Indies,  and  so  taking 
passage  from  thence  to  London,  or  letting  her 
go  away  directly  for  England,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  uie  king's  pardon,  whatever  it  might  cost 

I  inclined  to  the  last  proposal;  for  though  I 
was  unhappily  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  wrong 
interest  yet  1  had  always  a  secret  and  ri^ht 
notion  of  the  clemency  and  merciful  disposition 
of  his  majesty,  and,  had  I  been  in  England, 
should,  I  believe,  have  been  easily  penmaded  to 
have  thown  myself  at  his  feet 

But  going  to  England,  as  I  was  circumstanced, 
must  have  been  a  public  action,  and  I  must  have 
made  all  the  usual  preparations  for  it  must  have 
appeared  in  public,  have  stayed  till  toe  crop  was 
ready,  and  gone  away  in  form  and  state  as  usnsl, 
or  have  acted  as  if  something  extraordinary  was 
the  matter,  and  have  filled  the  heads  of  the 
people  there  with  innumerable  suggestions  of  they 
knew  not  what 

Bnt  my  wife  made  all  this  easy  to  me,  from 
her  own  inyention ;  for,  without  acquainting  me 
of  anything  she  comes  merrily  to  me  one  morn- 
ing before  1  was  up:  *Hy  dear,*  says  she,  *I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  not  very  well 
this  momiBg.  I  have  ordered  Pennico  (that  was 
ft  young  negro  g^l  which  I  had  given  her)  to 
make  you  a  fire  in  your  diamber,  and  pray  lie 
still  where  yon  are  a  while  till  it  is  done  y  ftt  the 
same  instant  the  little  negro  came  in  with  wood, 
and  a  pair  of  bellows,  itc,  to  kindle  the  fire,  and 
my  wife^  not  giving  me  time  to  reply,  whispers 
close  to  my  ear  to  lie  still,  and  say  nothing  till 
she  came  up  again  to  me. 

I  was  thoroughly  frightened,  that  yon  may  be 
sure  of,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  being 
discovered,  betrayed,  and  carried  to  England 
hanged,  quartered,  and  all  that  was  terrible,  and 
my  very  neart  sunk  within  me.  She  perceived 
my  disorder,  and  turned  back  assuring  me  there 
was  no  haxm,  desired  me  to  be  easy,  and  she 
would  come  back  again  presently,  and  give  me 
satisfaction  in  every  particular  that  I  coiUd  de* 
sire ;  so  I  composed  myself  a  while  as  well  as  I 


could,  but  it  was  but  a  tittle  while  that  I  could 
bear  it,  and  I  sent  Pennico  down  stairs  to  flud 
out  her  mistress,  and  tell  her  I  was  very  ill,  and 
must  speak  with  her  immediately,  and  the  girl 
was  scarce  out  of  the  room  before  I  junked  ont 
of  bed  and  began  to  dress  me,  that  X  might  be 
ready  for  all  events. 

My  wife  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  was 
conung  up  as  the  girl  was  going  down.  *•  I  see,' 
says  she,  *you  want  patience,  but  pray  do  not 
want  government  of  yourself,  but  take  that 
screen  before  your  face  and  go  to  the  window^ 
and  see  if  you  know  any  of  those  Scotchmen 
that  are  in  the  yard,  for  there  are  seven  or  eight 
of  them  come  about  some  business  to  your  clenc* 

I  went  and  looked  through  the  scrsen,and  saw 
the  faces  of  them  all  distinctly,  but  could  raakie 
nothing  of  them  other  than  that  they  were 
Scotchmen,  which  was  easy  to  discern.  ELoweveor 
it  was  no  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  knew  not  tb»r 
faces,  for  they  might  know  mine  for  all  that, 
according  to  the  old  English  proverb^  *  That  more 
knows  Tom  Pool,  than  Tom  Fool  knows;  *  so  I 
kept  dose  in  my  chamber  till  I  understood  they 
were  all  gone. 

Aftor  this  my  wife  caused  it  to  be  given  ont  in 
the  house  that  I  was  not  well,  and  when  tliSs  not 
being  well  had  lasted  three  or  four  days,  I  had 
my  leg  wrapped  up  in  a  great  pieoe  of  flannal,  and 
laid  upon  a  stool,  and  there  I  was  lame  of  the 
gout ;  and  this  served  for  about  six  weeks,  when 
my  wife  told  me  she  had  given  it  ont^  that  my 
gout  was  rather  rheumatic  than  a  settled  gitm^ 
and  that  I  was  resolved  to  take  one  of  my  own 
sloops,  and  go  to  Kevis  or  Antignai  and  oae  the 
hot  baths  there  for  my  cure. 

All  this  was  very  well,  and  I  ^moved  my 
wife's  contrivance  as  adinirably  good,  both  to 
keep  me  within  doors  eight  or  ten  weeks  at  fint, 
and  to  convey  me  away  afterwards  without  any 
extraordinary  bustle  to  be  made  about  it  Bat 
still  I  did  not  know  what  it  all  tended  to,  and 
what  the  design  of  it  all  was ;  but  my  wife  de- 
sired me  to  leave  that  to  her,  so  I  really  did,  and 
she  carried  it  all  on  with  a  prudence  not  to  be 
disputed :  and  after  she  had  wrapt  my  legs  in 
flannel  almost  three  months,  she  came  and  told 
me  the  sloop  was  ready  and  aU  the  goods  put  on 
board.  *  And  now,  my  dear,*  says  snfi^  *1  come 
to  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  my  dedgn ;  foc^*  added 
she,  *  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  em  going  to 
kidnap  yon,  and  transport  you  from  Virginia,  ae 
other  people  are  tranqiorted  to  it,  or  that  I  am 
going  to  get  you  sent  eway  and  leave  myself  in. 
poesession  of  your  estate ;  but  you  shall  find  me 
the  same  faithful  creature  which  I  should,  have 
been  if  I  had  been  still  your  slave,  and  not  had 
any  hopes  of  being  your  wifck  and  that  in  all  my 
scheme  whidi  I  nave  laid  xor  your  safety,  in 
this  new  exigence^  I  have  not  proposed  yoor 
going  one  step  but  where  I  shall  go  and  be 
always  with  you,  to  assist  and  serve  you  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  take  my  portion  wiihi  you,  of 
what  kind  soever  our  lot  may  bo^' 

This  was  so  generous,  and  so  handsome  » 
declaration  of  her  fidelity,  and  so  gnat  a  token 
too  of  the  goodness  of  her  judgment,  in  consider^ 
ing  of  the  things  which  were  before  her,  and  of 
what  my  present  droumstances  called  for,  that, 
from  that  time  forward,  I  gave  myself  cheezfnlly 
up  to  her  management,  without  any  hesitation  in 
the  least,  and  after  about  ten  days'  preparation, 
we  embajrked  in  a  large  sloop  of  my  own  of  ebout 
sixty  tons. 

I  should  have  mentioned  here,  that  I  had  still 
my  faithful  tutor  (as  I  called  him)  at  the  head  of 
toy  affairs ;  and  as  he  knew  who  to  ocKrespond 


wiih,  imd  how  to  manage  the  cosrespondenoe  In 
England,  we  kit  all  that  part  to  him,  as  I  had 
done  before ;  and  I  did  this  with  a  full  satiafa^v- 
tion  in  hlB  ability  as  well  as  in  his  integrity.  It 
is  tme,  he  had  been  a  little  chagiined  in  that 
affair  of  my  wife,  who,  as  I  hinted  before,  had 
married  me,  after  telling  him,  in  answer  to  his 
solicitations,  that  she  had  a  husband  alive. 

Now,  thongh  this  was  literally  true,  yet,  as  it 
was  a  secret  not  fit  to  be  opened  to  him,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  him  off  with  other  reasons,  as  well 
as  I  oonld,  perhaps  not  maoh  to  the  purpose,  and 
perhaps  not  mnoh  to  his  satisfaction,  so  that  I 
xeokoned  he  looked  on  himself  as  not  Tety  kindly 
used  several  ways. 

Bat  he  began  to  get  over  it,  aitd  to  be  easy^ 
especially  at  omr  going  away,  when  he  foond 
thai  the  trost  of  eveiytning  was  still  left  in  his 
bands,  as  it  was  before. 

When  my  wife  had  thus  oommnnlcated  every- 
thing of  the  ▼ovage  to  me,  and  we  began  to  be 
ready  to  go  off,  she  came  to  me  one  moming, 
and,  with  her  nsnal  oheerfalne8S,^ldme  she  now 
eame  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  her  messnres  for  the 
completing  my  deUyerance.  And  this  was,  that 
while  we  made  this  inpt  as  she  called  it,  to  the 
hot  spring  at  Nevis,  sne  wovld  write  to  a  par^ 
tionlar  fnend  at  London,  whom  i^  could  d»> 
pend  upon,  to  try  to  get  a  pardon  for  a  person 
on  account  of  tns  late  rebellion,  with  all  the 
eiroomstanoes  which  my  case  was  attended  with, 
via.  of  having  acted  nothing  among  them,  bat 
being  three  days  in  the  place.  And,  while  we 
were  thns  absent,  she  did  not  question  bat  to 
have  an  answer,  which  she  would  direct  to  come 
80  many  ways  that  we  would  be  sore  to  have 
the  first  «f  it,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  the 
vessels  could  go  and  come ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time tiie  expense  should  be  very  small,  for  she 
would  have  an  answer  to  the  grand  question, 
first,  whether  it  could  be  obtained  or  no;  and 
then  an  account  of  the  eapense  of  it,  that  so  I 
might  judge  for  myself  whether  I  would  part 
with  the  needful  sum  or  no,  befote  any  money 
was  disbuned  on  mv  aocomit 

I  could  not  but  be  thoroughly  satlsiled  with 
her  contrivance  in  this  particolar,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  add  to  it,  but  tiial  I  would  not  have 
her  limit  her  friend  so  strictly,  but  that  if  he 
saw  the  way  clear,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  ob- 
tain it,  he  should  go  through  stitch  with  it,  if 
within  the  expense  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  that  upon  advloe  of  its  being 
practicable  he  should  have  bills  payaUe  by  such 
a  PJBTBon,  on  delivery  of  the  warrant  for  the  thing. 

To  fortify  this,  I  enclosed  in  her  packet  a  lettor 
to  one  of  my  correspondents,  who  I  could  par- 
tteulatly  trust,  with  a  credit  for  the  money,  on 
such  and  soeh  conditions;  bnt  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  my  wife's  ooirespondsnce  was  such, 
as  prevented  all  the  expense,  and  yet  I  had  the 
wisned-for  security,  as  if  it  had  been  all  paid,  as 
you  shall  hear  presently. 

An  these  things  beinp;  fixed  to  our  minds^  and 
an  things  left  behind  m  good  posture  of  settle- 
ment as  asual,  we  embsrked  togtOker  and  pat  to 
sea,  having  the  opportunity  of  an  Kngliah  man- 
of-war,  being  on  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  the 
pirate&  and  who  was  just  then  standing  away 
towards  the  Oolf  of  Florida^  and  told  us  he  woaM 
see  us  sale  as  iw  as  New  Providence^  or  the 
Bahama  Islands. 

And  now  having  fair  weather  and  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  my  nannels  taken  off  my  legs,  I 
must  hint  a  little  what  cargo  I  had  with  me; 
lor  as  my  circumstances  were  vary  good  in  that 
«ountey,  so  I  did  not  go  such  a  YojBge  as  this. 


and  with  a  particular  reserve  of  fortunes  what- 
ever might  afterwards  happen,  without  a  sufficient 
caigo  for  our  support^  and  whatever  exigence 
miffht  happen. 

Our  sloop,  as  I  said,  was  of  about  60  or  70  tons; 
and  as  tobaooo,  which  is  the  general  produce  of 
the  country,  was  no  merohanoJse  at  Nevis,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  great  quantity,  so  we  cainried  verv 
Httle,  but  loaded  the  i^p  with  com,  peaae,  meal, 
and  some  barrels  of  porl^  and  an  excellent  cargo 
it  was,  most  of  it  bemg  the  produce  of  my  own 
plantation.  We  took  also  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  with  us  in  Spanish  gold,  which  was,  as 
above,  not  for  trade,  but  for  all  events.  I  also 
ordered  another  sloop  to  be  hired,  and  to  be  sent 
after  me,  loaden  with  the  same  goods,  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  ad^oe  from  me  that  I  was  safe 
arrived. 

We  came  to  the  latitude  of  the  island  of  An- 
tieua^  which  was  vexy  near  to  that  of  Nevis, 
wnither  we  intended  to  go,  on  the  18th  day  after 
our  passing  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  bat  had  no 
sight  of  the  island,  only  our  master  said  he  was 
sure,  if  he  stood  the  same  course  as  he  then  was, 
and  the  gale  held,  I  aay  he  told  me  he  was  sure 
he  should  make  the  island  in  leas  than  five  hours* 
sail;  60  4)0  stood  on  fair  for  the  islands.  How- 
ever his  account  had  failed  him,  for  we  held  on 
all  the  evening,  made  no  land,  and  likewise  aU 
night,  when  in  the  grey  of  the  moming,  we  dis- 
covered, from  the  topmast-head,  a  brigantine  and 
a  8k)op  making  sail  after  ua,  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  leagaes,  fair  weather,  and  the  wind 
fresh  at  S.E. 

Our  master  soon  understood  what  they  were, 
and  came  down  into  the  cabin  to  me,  to  let  me 
know  it.  I  was  much  surpriaed  you  may  be  sore 
at  the  danger,  but  my  poor  wife  took  from  me  all 
the  concern  tor  myseli  to  take  care  of  her,  foi 
she  was  frightened  to  that  degree,  that  I  thought 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  keep  life  in  her. 

While  we  were  thus  under  the  first  hurry  and 
sarprise  of  the  thing,  suddenly  another  noise  from 
the  deck  called  us  up  to  look  out,  and  that  waa^ 
Land!  landl  The  master  and  I  (for  l>y  this 
time  I  had  gotten  out  of  my  cabins  ran  upon  the 
deck,  and  woe  we  saw  the  state  ot  our  case  very 
plain.  The  two  rogues  that  stood  after  us,  laid 
on  aU  the  canvas  they  could  cany,  and  crowded 
after  us  amain^  but  at  the  distance,  as  I  have 
said,  of  about  six  leagues,  rather  more  than  leas. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  land  discovered  lay  about 
nine  leaguss  right  ahead;  so  that,  if  the  pirates 
could  gain  on  us.  ao  as  to  sail  three  feet  for  our 
two,  it  was  evident  they  would  be  up  with  us 
before  we  oould  make  the  island;  u  not,  we 
should  escape  them  and  get  in;  but  even  theui 
we  had  no  great  hope  to  do  any  more  than  to  run 
the  ship  ashore  to  save  our  lives,  and  so,  strand- 
ingour  vessel,  sp<nl  both  sloop  and  caigo. 

when  we  were  making  this  calcolation,  oor 
master  came  in  cheerfollv.  and  told  me  he  had 
crowded  on  more  aail^  and  toond  the  aloop  carried 
it  very  welL  and  that  he  did  not  &id  the  rogues 
gained  much  upon  us;  and  that  especially,  if  one 
of  t&em  did  not  that  was  the  sloop,  he  found  he 
could  go  away  from  the  brigantine  as  he  pleased. 
Thus  we  gave  them  what  they  caU  a  stem  chase, 
and  they  worked  hard  to  come  up  with  us  till 
towards  noon,  when  on  a  sudden  they  both  stood 
away,  and  gave  us  over,  to  our  great  satisfaction 
you  may  be  sure. 

We  Sd  not,  it  seems,  so  easily  see  the  occasion 
of  oor  deliveranee  as  the  pirate  did;  for  while 
we  went  spooning  away  la^ige  with  the  wind  for 
one  of  the  islasds,  with  those  two  spurs  in  our 
he^  that  is,  with  the  two  thieves  at  our  sterns^ 
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there  Uy  an  English  mAn-of-war  in  the  road  of 
Nevis,  which  was  the  same  island  from  whence 
they  espied  the  pirates,  bnt  the  land  lying  be- 
tween, we  could  not  see  them. 

As  the  man-of-war  disoovered  tham,  she  im- 
medistely  slipped  her  cable,  and  put  herself 
nnder  sail  in  chase  of  the  rognea,  and  they  as 
soon  peroeiyed  her;  and,  being  windward,  put 
themselves  upon  a  wind  to  escape  her ;  and  thus 
we  were  delivered,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  we 
knew  who  was  our  deliverer,  seeing  the  man-of- 
war  stretch  ahead  dear  of  the  island,  and  stand 
directly  after  the  pirates,  who  now  crowded  from 
us  as  fast  as  they  crowded  after  us  before,  and 
thus  we  got  safe  into  Antigua,  after  the  terrible 
apprehension  we  had  been  in  of  being  taken.  Our 
apprehensions  of  beinx  talcen  now  were  much 
more  tiian  they  would  have  been  on  board  a 
loaden  ship  from,  or  to  London,  where  the  most 
they  ordinarily  do  is  to  rifle  the  ship,  take  what 
is  valuable  and  portable,  and  let  her  go ;  but  ours 
bein^  but  a  sloop,  and  all  our  loading  being  good 
provisions,  such  as  they  wanted,  to  be  sure,  for 
tiieir  ship's  store,  they  would  certainly  have  car- 
ried us  away,  ship  and  alL  taken  out  the  cargo 
and  the  men,  and  perhaps  have  set  the  sloop  on 
fire ;  BO  that,  as  to  our  oaiqgo  of  gold,  it  had  been 
inevitably  lost»  and  we  hurried  away,  nobody 
knows  where,  and  used  as  such  barbarous  fel- 
lows are  wont  to  use  such  innocent  people  as  fall 
into  tiieir  hands. 

But  we  were  now  out  of  their  hands,  and  had 
the  satisfaction,  a  few  days  after,  to  hear  that  the 
man-of-war  pursued  them  so  close,  notwithstand- 
ing; they  changed  their  coune  in  the  night,  that 
the  next  day  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and 
shift  for  themselves ;  so  the  man-of-war  took  one 
of  them,  namely,  the  brigantine,  and  carried  her 
into  Jamaica,  but  the  other,  viz.  the  sloop,  made 
her  escape. 

Seing  arrived  here,  we  presently  disposed  of 
our  caiigo,  and  at  a  tolerable  good  price ;  and  now 
the  question  was.  what  I  should  do  next?  I 
looked  upon  mvself  to  be  safe  here  &om  the  fears 
I  had  been  under  of  being  discovered  as  s  rebel, 
and  so  indeed  I  was;  out  having  been  now 
absent  five  months,  and  having  sent  the  ship 
back  with  a  cargo  of  rum  and  molasses,  which 
I  knew  was  wanting  in  mj  plantations,  I  re- 
ceived the  same  vessel  back  m  retnm,  loaden,  as 
at  first,  wiUi  provisions. 

With  this  cargo  mv  wife  received  a  packet 
from  London,  from  tne  person  whom  she  had 
employed  (as  above)  to  solicit  a  pardon,  who 
very  honestly  wrote  to  her  that  he  would  not  be 
so  unjust  to  her  friend,  whomever  he  was,  as  to 
put  him  to  any  expense  for  a  private  solicita- 
tion; for  that  he  was  very  well  assured  that  his 
majesty  had  resolved,  from  his  own  native  dis- 
position to  acts  of  clemency  and  meroy  to  his  sub- 
jects, to  g^nt  a  general  pardon,  vrith  some  few 
exceptions  to  persons  extraordinaiy,  and  he  hoped 
her  friend  was  none  of  the  extraordinary  persons 
to  be  excepted. 

This  was  a  kind  of  life  from  the  dead  to  us 
both,  and  it  was  resolved  that  mj  wife  should 
go  back  in  the  sloop  directly  to  Virginia,  where 
she  should  wait  the  good  news  from  England, 
and  should  send  me  an  account  of  it  as  soon  as 
she  received  it 

Accordingly  she  went  back,  and  came  safe 
with  the  sloop  and  cargo  to  our  plantation,  from 
whence,  after  above  four  months'  expectation, 
behold  the  sloop  came  to  me  again,  but  empty, 
and  gutted  of  all  her  caxgo,  except  about  100 
sacks  of  unground  malt,  which  the  pirates  (not 
knowing  how  to  brew)  knew  not  what  to  do  I 


withf  and  so  had  left  in  her.  However,  to  my 
infimte  satisfaction,  there  was  a  packet  of  letten- 
from  my  wife,  with  another  to  her  from  England, 
as  well  one  m>m  her  friend,  as  one  from  my  owa 
correspondent ;  both  of  them  intimating  thai  tho 
king  had  signed  an  act  of  grace,  that  is  to  say, 
a  general  free  pardon,  and  sent  me  copies  of  tb» 
act  wherein  it  was  manifest  that  I  was  folly 
included. 

And  here  let  me  hint  that,  having  now,  as  it 
were,  received  mj  life  at  the  hands  of  Kin^ 
George,  and  in  a  manner  so  satisfying  as  it  wa» 
to  me,  it  made  a  generous  convert  of  me^  and  I 
became  sincerely  given  in  to  the  interest  of  Kin|p 
George ;  and  this  from  a  principle  of  g^titad^ 
and  a  sense  of  my  oUi^ation  to  his  majes^  for 
my  life ;  and  it  has  contmued  ever  since,  and  will 
certainly  remain  with  me  as  long  as  any  sense  of 
honour,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  remains  with. 
me.  I  mention  this,  to  hint  how  far.  In  soeh 
cases,  justice  and  duty  to  ourselves  commands 
us;  namely,  that  to  those  who  graciously  give 


us  our  lives,  when  it  is  in  their  power  to 
them  away,  those  lives  are  a  debt  ever  after,  and 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  their  service  and  interest, 
as  long  as  any  of  the  powers  of  life  remain ;  for 
gratitude  is  a  debt  that  never  ceases  while  the 
benefit  received  remains ;  and  if  my  prince  has 
given  me  my  life,  I  can  never  pay  the  debt  folly, 
unless  such  a  circumstance  as  this  should  happen, 
that  the  princess  life  should  be  in  my  power,  and 
I  as  generously  preserved  it;  and  yet,  neither 
would  the  obligation  be  paid  then,  because  th» 
cases  would  differ ;  thus,  that  my  preserving  the 
life  of  my  prince  was  my  natural  dutv,  whereas 
the  prince  on  his  side  (my  Ufe  being  forfeited  to 
him)  had  no  motive  but  mere  demency  and  benefi- 
cence. 

Perhaps  this  principle  may  not  please  all  thai 
read  it;  bnt  as  I  have  resolved  to  guide  my 
actions  in  things  of  such  a  nature  by  the  roles 
of  strict  virtue  and  principles  of  honour,  so  I 
must  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  honour,  thai  a  man 
having  once  forfeited  his  life  to  the  justice  of  his 
prince,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  reoeiv- 
mg  it  back  as  a  bounty  from  the  g^race  of  his 
sovereign,  such  a  man  can  never  lift  up  his  hand 
a^^  against  that  prince,  without  a  forfeiture  oi 
his  virtue,  and  an  irreparable  breach  of  his  honour 
and  duty,  and  deserves  no  pardon  after  it,  either 
from  God  or  man.  But  aU  this  is  a  digression :  I 
leave  it  as  a  sketch  of  the  laws  of  honour,  printed 
by  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  breast  of  a  soldiar, 
or  a  man  of  honour,  and  which,  I  believe,  all  im- 
partial persons,  who  understand  what  honour 
means,  will  subscribe  to. 

But  I  return  now  to  my  present  drcnmstanons. 
My  wife  was  gone,  and,  with  her,  all  my  good 
fortune  and  success  in  business  seemed  to  nave 
forsaken  me ;  and  I  had  another  scene  of  misery 
to  g^  through,  after  I  had  thought  that  all  my 
misfortunes  were  over  and  at  an  end. 

My  doop,  as  I  have  told  you,  arrived,  but  hav- 
ing met  with  a  pirate  rogue  m  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
they  took  her  first,  then,  finding  her  cargo  to  be 
all  eatables,  which  they  always  want,  they  gutted 
her  of  all  her  loading,  except  as  I  have  said,  about 
100  sacks  of  malt,  which  they  really  knew  not 
what  to  do. with;  and,  which  was  still  worse^ 
they  took  all  the  men,  except  the  master  and  two 
boys,  whom  they  left  on  board,  just  to  run  the 
vessel  into  AutiguS)  where  they  said  they  ww» 
bound. 

But  the  most  valuablepart  of  my  cargo,  viL  a 
packet  of  lettera  from  England,  those  Uiey  left, 
to  my  inexpressible-  comfort  and  satisfaction; 
and,  particularly,  that  by  those  I  saw  my  way 
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home  to  return  to  my  wife,  and  to  my  planta- 
tions, from  which  I  promised  myself  never  to 
wander  any  more. 

In  order  to  this,  I  now  embarked  myself,  and 
all  m^  effects,  on  board  the  sloops  resolving  to 
s^u  directly  to  the  Capes  of  V irgmia.  My  cap- 
tain beating  it  np  to  reach  the  Bahama  diannel, 
had  not  been  two  days  at  sea,  but  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  which  drove  us  so  far 
npon  the  coast  of  Florida,  as  that  we  twice  strudc 
npon  the  shore,  and  had  we  struck  a  third  time, 
we  had  been  inevitably  lost  A  day  or  two  after 
that,  the  storm  abating  a  little,  we  kept  the  sea, 
but  found  the  wind  blowing  so  strong  against 
our  passing  the  g^^  and  the  sea  g^ing  so  high, 
we  could  not  hold  it  anv  longer;  so  we  were 
forced  to  bear  away,  and  make  what  shift  we 
could ;  in  which  distress,  the  fifth  day  after,  we 

made  land,  but  found  it  to  be  Cape ^  the 

north-west  part  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  under  a  necessitv  to  run  in  under 
the  land  for  shelter,  though  we  had  not  come  to 
an  anchor,  so  we  had  not  touched  the  king  of 
Spain's  territories  at  all.  However,  in  the  morn- 
ing we  were  surroimded  with  five  Spanish  barks, 
or  boats,  such  as  they  call  Barco  Longos,  full  01 
men,  wno  instantly  boarded  us,  took  us  and 
carried  us  into  the  Uavannah,  the  most  consider- 
able port  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Here  the  sloop  was  immediately  seized,  and  in 
consequence  plundered,  as  any  one  tbAt  knows 
the  Spaniards,  especially  in  that  country,  will 
easily  guess;  our  men  were  made  prisoners,  and 
sent  to  the  common  jail ;  and  as  for  myself  and 
the  captain,  we  were  carried  before  the  Alcade 
Major,  or  intendant  of  the  place,  as  criminals. 

I  spoke  Spanish  very  well,  having  served  under 
the  long  of  Spain  in  Italy,  and  it  stood  me  in 
good  stead  at  this  time;  for  I  so  effectually 
argued  the  injustice  of  their  treatment  of  me, 
that  the  governor,  or  what  I  ought  to  call  him, 
frankly  owned  they  ought  not  to  have  stopped 
me,  seeing  I  was  in  the  open  sea^  pursuing  my 
voyage,  and  offered  no  qffence  to  anybody,  and 
had  not  landed,  or  offered  to  land,  upon  any  part 
of  his  Catholic  majesty's  dominions,  till  I  was 
brought  as  a  prisoner. 

It  was  a  great  favour  that  I  could  obtain  thus 
much ;  but  I  f oimd  it  easier  to  obtain  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  I  had  received  wrong  than  to  get 
any  satisfaction  for  that  wrong,  and  much  less 
was  there  any  hope  or  prospect  of  restitution; 
and  I  was  let  know  that  I  was  to  wait  till  an 
account  could  be  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
and  orders  could  be  received  back  from  him  how 
to  act  in  the  affair. 

I  could  easily  foresee  what  all  this  tended  to, 
namely,  to  a  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  goods, 
by  the  ordinary  process  at  the  place ;  and  that 
my  bdng  left  to  the  decision  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  was  but  a  pretended  representation  of 
things  to  him  from  the  corregidore^  or  judge  of 
the  place. 

However,  I  had  no  remedy,  but  the  old  insigni- 
ficant thing,  called  patience;  and  this  I  was  better 
furnished  with,  because  I  did  not  so  much  value 
the  loss  as  I  made  them  believe  I  did.  My  greatest 
Apinehensions  were,  that  they  would  detain  me 
and  ^ep  me  a  prisoner  for  life,  and  perhaps 
«end  me  to  their  mines  in  Peru,  as  they  have 
done  many,  and  pretended  to  do  to  all  that  come 
on  shore  in  tiieir  dominions,  how  great  soever 
the  distresses  may  have  been  which  have  brought 
them  thither,  and  which  has  been  the  reason 
why  others,  who  have  been  forced  on  shore, 
have  committed  all  manner  of  violence  upon  the 


Spaniards  in  their  turn;  resolving,  however 
dear  they  sold  their  lives,  not  to  fall  into  their 
hand& 

But  I  got  better  quarter  among  them  than  that 
too,  which  was  (as  I  have  said)  much  of  it  owing 
to  my  speaking  Spanish,  and  to  my  tdUng  them 
how  I  iiad  fought  in  so  nuLuy  occasions  in  the 
quarrel  of  his  Catholic  majesty  in  Italy;  and,  bv 
great  g^d  chance,  I  had  the  king  of  France's 
commission  for  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Irish 
brigade  in  my  ^ket,  where  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  said  bngade  was  then  serving  in  the 
armies  of  France,  under  the  orders  of  his  Catholic 
majes^,  in  Italy. 

.1  failed  not  to  talk  up  the  gallantry  and  per- 
sonal bravery  of  his  Catholic  majesty  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  particular  in  many  battles,  where  (by 
the  way)  his  majesty  had  never  been  at  all,  and 
in  some  where  I  had  never  been  myself;  but  I 
found  I  talked  to  people  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  so  anyijjhing  went  down  with 
them,  if  it  did  but  praise  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
taUc  \a%  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  of  wnich,  Qod 
knows,  there  was  not  one  regiment  in  the  army, 
at  least  while  I  was  there. 

However,  this  way  of  managing  myself  obtained 
me  the  liberty  of  the  place,  upon  my  parole,  that 
I  would  not  attempt  an  escape;  and  I  obtained 
also,  which  was  a  great  favour,  to  have  200 
pieces-of-eight  allowed  me  out  of  the  sale  of  my 
cai^  for  subsistence,  till  I  could  negotiate  my 
affairs  at  Mexico.  As  for  my  men,  they  were 
maintained  as  prisoners,  at  the  public  charge. 

Well,  aft^  several  months'  solicitation  and 
attendaiiGe,  all  I  could  obtain  was,  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  ship  and  cargo  confiscated,  and  my 
poor  sailors  in  a  fair  way  to  be  sent  to  the  mines. 
The  last  I  beg^d  off,  upon  condition  of  paying 
800  piecee-of-^ight  for  their  ransom,  and  having 
them  set  on  shore  at  Antigua,  and  myself  to  re- 
main hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  said  300 
pieces-of-eight^  and  for  200  pieces-of-eight,  which 
1  had  already  had,  and  for  600  pieces-of-eight 
more  for  my  own  ransom,  if,  upon  my  return 
from  Mexico,  the  sentence  of  confiscation,  as 
above,  should  be  confirmed  by  the  viceroy. 

These  were  hard  articles  indeed,  but  I  was 
forced  to  submit  to  them;  nor,  as  my  circum- 
stances were  above  all  such  matters  as  these, 
as  to  substance,  did  I  lay  it  much  to  heart.    The 

freatest  difficulty  that  lay  in  my  way  was,  that  I 
new  not  how  to  correspond  with  my  friends  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  or  which  way  to  supply 
myself  with  necessaries,  or  with  money  for  the 
payment  I  had  agreed  to;  the  Spaniards  being 
so  tenacious  of  their  ports,  that  they  allowed 
nobody  to  come  on  shore,  or  indeed  near  the 
shores  from  any  part  of  the  world,  upon  pain 
of  seizure  and  confiscation,  as  had  been  my  case 
already. 

Upon  this  difficulty  I  began  to  reason  with  the 
corregidoie,  and  toll  him  that  he  put  Uiings  upon 
us  that  were  impossible,  and  that  were  inconsis- 
tent with  the  customs  of  nations ;  that  if  a  man 
was  a  prisoner  at  Algiers,  they  would  allow  him 
to  write  to  his  friends  to  pav  his  ransom,  and 
would  admit  the  person  Uiat  Drought  it  to  come 
and  g;o  free,  as  a  public  person,  and,  if  they  did 
not,  no  treaty  could  be  carried  on  for  the  ransom 
of  a  slavey  nor  the  conditions  be  performed  when 
they  are  agreed  upon. 

I  brought  it  then  down  to  my  own  case,  and 
desired  to  know,  upon  supposition,  that  I  nught, 
within  tiie  time  linuted  in  tnat  agreement,  have  the 
sums  of  money  ready  for  the  ransom  of  my  men 
and  of  myself,  how  i  should  obtain  to  have  notice 
given  me  of  it  ?    Or  how  it  should  be  brought, 
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setting  the  rery  penoni  bringinr  that  aotice,  or 
afterwards  presuming  to  bring  t&e  moneXf  might 
be  liable  to  be  seized  and  confiscated,  aa  I  had 
been,  and  the  money  itself  be  talran  as  a  seoond 
prise,  without  redeeming  the  first. 

Though  this  was  so  reasonable  a  request,  that  it 
could  not  be  withstood  in  point  of  argument,  yet 
the  Spaniard  shrunk  his  head  into  his  shoulders, 
and  said  they  had  not  power  sufficient  to  act  in 
such  a  case;  that  the  king's  laws  were  so  severe 
against  the  su£feriug  any  strangers  to  set  their 
foot  on  his  Catholic  majesty's  dominions  in  Ame- 
rioa,  and  they  oould  not  dispense  with  the  least 
tittle  of  them,  without  a  pajrtioular  assiento  (as 
they  called  it)  from  the  consulado,  or  chamber  of 
conmierce,  at  Seville;  or  a  command  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

*  How !  seignior  eorregidora,'  said  I,  with  some 
warmth,  ana,  as  it  were,  with  astonishment, 
'have  yon  not  authority  enough  to  sign  a  pass- 
port for  an  agent,  or  ambassador,  to  oome  on 
shore  here,  from  any  of  the  king  of  Qreat  Britain's 
governors  in  these  parts,  under  a  white  flag,  or 
nag  of  truce,  to  speak  with  the  governor  of  this 
place,  or  with  any  other  penon  in  the  kin&fs 
name,  on  the  subject  of  such  business  as  the 
governor  may  have  to  communicate?  Why,' 
said  I,  *if  you  cannot  do  that,  you  cannot  act 
acoording  to  the  law  of  nations.' 

He  shook  his  head,  but  still  said,  Kb,  he  oould 
not  do  even  so  much  as  that;  but  here  one  of  the 
mUitary  governors  put  in  and  opposed  him,  and 
thev  two  differed  warmly ;  the  fint  insisting  that 
thev  orden  were  deficient  in  that  particular ;  but 
the  other  said  that,  as  they  irere  bound  up  to 
them,  it  oould  not  be  in  their  power  to  act  other- 
wise, and  that  they  were  answerable  for  the  ill 
oonsequenoes. 

*  Well,  then,'  savs  the  governor  to  the  oorre- 
ffidore,  ^now  you  have  kept  this  Englishman  as 
hostage  for  the  ransom  of  the  men  that  you  have 
dismissed,  suppose  he  tells  you  the  money  is 
ready,  either  at  such,  or  such,  or  such  a  place, 
how  shall  he  bring  it  hither  ?  You  will  take  all 
the  people  prisoners  that  offer  to  bring  it ;  what 
must  he  do  ?  If  you  say  you  will  send  and  fetch 
it,  what  security  shall  he  have,  that  he  shall 
have  his  liberty  when  it  is  paid  you?  and  why 
should  he  trust  you  so  far  as  to  pay  the  money, 
and  yet  remain  here  a  prisoner  ?' 

This  carried  so  mucn  reason  with  it,  that  the 
ooiregidore  knew  not  what  to  say;  but  that  so 
was  the  law,  and  he  could  act  no  otherwise,  but 
by  the  very  letter  of  it;  and  here  each  was  so 
positive  that  nothing  could  determine  it,  but 
another  express  to  ne  sent  to  the  viceroy  of 
Kezico. 

Upon  this,  the  governor  was  so  kind  as  to  say 
he  would  get  me  a  passport  for  any  bod  v  that 
should  bring  the  money,  and  any  vessel  they 
were  in,  by  his  own  authority,  and  for  their  sa^ 
returning,  and  taking  me  with  them,  provided  I 
would  answer  for  it  that  they  should  bring  no 
European  or  other  goods  whatever  with  them, 
and  should  not  set  foot  on  shore  without  his 
express  permission,  and  provided  he  did  not  re- 
ceive orders  to  the  contrary,  in  the  meantime, 
from  any  superior  hand ;  and  that  even,  in  such 
a  case,  they  should  have  liberty  to  go  back  freely 
from  whence  they  oame^  under  tiie  protection  of 
a  white  flag. 

I  bowed  very  respectfully  to  the  governor,  in 
token  of  my  acknowledging  his  justice,  and  then 
presented  my  humble  petition  to  him,  that  he 
would  allow  my  men  to  take  their  own  sloop; 
that  it  should  be  rated  at  a  certain  value,  and 
would  be  obliged  they  should  bring  specie  on 


board  with  them,  and  that  thev  should  either 
it  for  the  sloop,  or  leave  the  sloop  again. 

Then  he  inquired  to  what  country  be  trould 
send  them  for  so  much  money,  and  if  I  oould 
assurs  him  of  the  payment;  and  when  he  under* 
stood  it  was  no  farther  than  to  Virginia,  hm 
seemed  very  easy:  and,  to  satisfy  the  oomgidon^ 
who  still  stood  o£t  adhering  with  a  true  fi^nidi 
stiffness  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  said  governor 
calls  out  to  me:  *  Seignior,'  says  he,  *I  shall 
make  all  this  matter  easy  to  you,  if  you  agree  to 
my  proposaL  Your  men  shall  have  the  sloops 
on  conmtloa  you  shall  be  my  hostage  for  her 
return ;  but  they  shall  not  take  her  as  your  sloopi 
though  she  shall  in  the  effect  be  vonrs,  on  tfan 
payment  of  the  money;  but  yon  shall  take  two 
of  my  men  on  board  with  you,  upon  yonr  pnroln 
for  their  safe  return,  and  when  she  retorna,  aihn 
shall  carry  his  Catholic  majesty's  oolonn,  and  b» 
entered  as  one  of  the  sloops  belonging  to  th» 
Havannah ;  one  of  the  Spaniards  to  oe  eom- 
mander,  and  to  be  called  by  sueh  name  an  be 
shall  appoint' 

This  the  oorregidore  came  into  immedlaAslT, 
and  said,  this  was  within  the  letter  of  the  kin^s 
commanoerie  or  precept,  upon  oonditiMi,  how- 
ever, that  she  should  nnn^  no  Suropeui  goods 
on  board.  I  desired  it  might  be  put  in  other 
words,  namely,  that  she  should  \mx  no  Enro- 
poan  goods  on  shore.  It  cost  two  days^  debate 
oetween  these  two,  whether  it  should  pass  that 
no  European  goods  should  be  bfooght  in  the  sdiip 
or  brougnt  on  shore ;  but  having  found  means  to 
intimate  that  I  meant  not  totzade  there,  hot  would 
not  be  tied  from  bringing  a  small  preseni  to  a 
certain  person  in  acknowledgment  of  fiavonrs ;  I 
say,  after  I  had  found  room  to  place  such  a  faint 
right  where  it  should  be  placeo,  I  found  it 


all  made  easy  to  me,  and  it  was  all  agrsed  pr^ 
sently,  lliat  after  the  ransom  was  paid,  and  the 
ship  also  bought,  it  was  but  raasonaUe  that  I 
should  have  liber^  to  trade  to  any  other  country 
not  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  so  to 
miJEs  up  my  losses;  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
oblige  my  men  to  brinr  away  the  vessel  lig^t,  and 
so  lose  the  voyage,  ana  add  so  much  to  our  fonner 
misfortunes;  that  so  long  as  no  g[ood8  woe  brought 
on  shore  in  the  country  belonging  to  his  CathoUo 
maiesty's  dominions,  which  was  ul  that  they  had 
to  oefend,  Uie  rest  was  no  business  of  theirs. 

Now  I  began  to  see  my  way  through  this  un- 
happy business,  and  to  find  that,  as  money  would 
bring  me  out  of  it,  so  money  would  faring  it  to- 
tnm  to  a  good  account  another  way ;  wherefore 
I  sent  the  doop  away  under  Spanish  ooloora,  and 
called  her  the  Nuestra  Si^ora  de  la  Val  de 
Graca  commanded  bj  Seignior  Giraldo  da  Nesmsi 
one  of  tiie  two  Spaniards. 

With  the  sloop  I  sent  letters  to  my  wife  and 
to  my  chief  manager,  with  orders  to  load  her 
back.  I  there  direotoa,  viz.  that  she  should  hav« 
200  barrels  of  flour,  60  barrels  of  pease,  and,  to 
answer  my  other  views,  I  ordered  100  bales  to 
be  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  European  goods,  8n«sh 
as  not  my  own  warehouses  only  would  supply, 
but  such  as  they  could  be  supplied  with  in  othnr 
warehouses,  where  I  knew  they  had  credit  for 
anything. 

In  this  cargo  I  directed  all  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  English  goods  thev  had  or  ooold 
get,  whether  linen,  woollen,  or  silk,  to  be  made 
up ;  the  coarser  things,  such  as  we  use  in  Vir- 
ginia for  clothing  of  servants,  such  I  ordered  to 
be  left  behind  for  the  use  of  the  plantation.  La 
less  than  seven  weeks'  time  the  sloop  returned; 
and  I,  that  failed  not  every  day  to  look  out  for 
her  on  the  strand,  was  the  first  that  spied  her  at 
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tea  at  %  distance,  and  knew  her  by  her  nils,  bat 
afterwards  more  particolarly  by  bier  signals. 

When  she  returned,  she  came  into  the  road 
with  her  Spanish  antient  flying,  and  came  to  an 
anchor,  as  direeted;  but  I,  that  had  seen  her 
some  hours  before,  went  directly  to  the  governor, 
and  »ve  him  an  account  of  her  being  come,  and 
fain  I  would  have  obtained  the  fayonr  to  hsve 
his  excellency  (as  I  called  him)  go  on  board  in 
person,  that  he  might  see  how  well  his  orders 
were  ezeoated ;  but  he  declined  that,  saying,  he 
could  not  justify  going  off  the  island,  which  was, 
in  short,  to  go  out  of  his  command  of  the  fort, 
which  he  could  not  reassnme  without  a  new 
commission  from  the  king^s  own  hand. 

Than  I  asked  leave  to  go  on  board  myself, 
which  he  granted  me,  and  I  brought  on  shore 
with  me  the  full  sum  in  gold,  which  I  had  con- 
ditioned to  pay  for  the  ransom  both  of  my  men 
and  myself,  and  for  the  purofaaae  of  the  sloop. 
And  as  I  obtained  leave  to  land  in  a  different 
place,  so  my  ^jovemor  sent  his  son,  with  six 
soldiers,  to  receive  and  convey  me  with  the  money 
to  the  castle,  where  he  conmianded,  and  therein 
to  his  own  house.  I  had  made  up  the  money  in 
heavy  parcels^  as  if  it  had  been  all  sUver,  and 
gave  it  to  two  of  my  men  who  belonged  to  the 
stoops  with  orders  to  them  that  they  should  make 
it  seem,  by  thair  carrying  it,  to  be  much  heavier 
than  it  was.  This  was  done  to  conceal  three 
parceifl  of  goods,  which  I  had  packed  up  with  the 
money,  to  make  a  present  to  the  governor,  as  I 
intended. 

When  the  money  was  caxxied  in,  and  laid  down 
on  a  table,  the  governor  ordered  my  men  to  with- 
draw, ana  I  gave  the  soldiers  each  of  them  a 
piece-of-eight  to  drink,  for  which  th^  were  very 
thankful,  and  the  governor  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  it  also :  then  I  asked  him  presentiy, 
if  he  wmild  please  to  receive  the  money?  He 
said,  no,  he  woidd  not  receive  it  but  in  presence 
of  the  corregidore  and  the  other  people  concerned. 
Then  I  begged  his  excellency,  as  I  called  him,  to 
give  me  leave  to  open  the  paroele  in  his  presence, 
lor  that  I  would  do  myself  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge his  favours  in  the  best  manner  I  could. 

He  told  m&  no ;  he  could  not  see  anything  be 
brought  on  shore  but  the  money ;  but  if  I  had 
brought  anything  on  shore  for  my  own  use,  he 
would  not  be  so  strict  as  to  inquire  into^thal^  so 
I  might  do  what  I  pleased  myself. 

IJpon  that  I  went  into  the  place,  shut  myself 
in,  and  having  opened  all  the  things,  placed  them 
to  my  mind.  There  was  five  little  parcels,  as 
follows : — 

1,  2.  A  piece  of  20  yards  fine  English  broad- 
cloth; 5  yards  of  black,  5  yards  of 
crimson,  in  one  parcel,  and  the  rest  of 
fine  mixtures  in  another  paroeL 

9.  A  piece  of  80  ells  of  fine  Holland  linen. 

4.  A  piece  of  18  yards  of  fine  English  brocaded 

silk. 

5.  A  piece  of  black  Coleheeter  bays. 

After  I  had  placed  these  by  themselves^  I  found 
means,  with  some  seeming  difficulties,  and  much 
grimace^  to  bring  him  to  know  that  this  was  in- 
tended for  a  present  to  himself.  After  all  that 
part  was  over,  and  he  had  seemed  to  accept  them, 
ho  signified,  after  walking  a  hundred  turns  and 
more  in  Uie  room  \tj  them,  by  throwing  his  hat, 
which  was  under  his  arm,  upon  them,  and  making 
a  vexy  stiff  bow ;  I  say,  after  this,  he  seemed  to 
take  his  leave  of  me  for  a  while,  and  I  waited  in 
an  outer  room.  When  I  was  called  in  again,  I 
found  that  he  had  looked  over  all  the  particulars, 
and  caused  them  to  be  removed  out  of  the  plaoew 


But  when  I  came  again,  I  found  him  quite 
another  man.  He  thanked  me  for  my  present ; 
told  me  it  was  a  present  fit  to  be  given  to  a  vice- 
roy of  Mexica  rather  than  to  a  mere  governor 
of  afort;  that  he  had  done  me  no  services  suitable 
to  such  a  return,  but  that  he  would  see  if  he  could 
not  oblige  me  farther  before  I  left  the  place. 

After  our  compliments  were  over,  I  obtained 
leave  to  have  flie  corregidore  sent  for,  who  ac- 
cordingly came ;  and  in  his  presence  ^  money, 
stipulated  for  the  ransom  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
men,  was  paid. 

But  here  the  corregidore  showed  that  he  would 
be  aa  severely  just  on  my  side  as  on  theirs ;  for 
he  would  not  admit  the  money  as  a  ransom  for 
us  as  prisoners,  but  as  a  deposit  for  so  much  as 
we  were  to  be  ransomed  for,  if  the  sentence  of 
our  being  made  prisoners  should  be  confirmed. 

And  then  the  governor  and  corregidore,  joining 
together,  sent  a  representation  of  the  whole  affair, 
at  least  we  were  told  so,  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ; 
and  it  was  privately  hinted  to  me  that  I  would 
do  w^  to  stay  for  the  return  of  the  aviso,  that 
is,  a  boat  which  they  send  over  the  bay  to  Vera 
Oiuz,  with  an  express  to  Mexico,  whose  return 
is  generally  performed  in  two  months. 

I  was  not  unwillinff  to  stay,  having  secret  hints 
given  me  that  I  should  find  some  way  to  go  with 
my  sloop  towards  Vera  Cruz  myself,  where  I 
might  have  an  occasion  to  trade  privately  for 
the  cargo  which  I  had  on  board.  But  it  came 
about  a  nearer  way;  for  about  two  days  after 
tiiis  money  being  deposited  (as  above)^  the  go- 
vernor's son  invited  himself  on  board  my  sloop, 
where  1  told  him  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
him,  and  whither,  at  the  same  time,  he  brought 
with  him  three  considerable  merchants,  Spaniards, 
two  of  them  not  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

When  they  were  on  board,  they  were  very 
merry  and  pleasant,  and  I  treated  them  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction,  that,  in  shorty  they  were  not 
well  able  to  gpo  on  shore  for  that  night,  but  were 
content  to  take  a  nap  on  some  carpets  which  I 
caused  to  be  spread  for  them;  and  that  the 
governor's  son  might  think  himself  well  use<^  I 
brought  him  a  very  good  silk  night-gown^  with 
a  crimson  velvet  cap  to  lie  down  in,  and  m  the 
morning  desired  htm  to  accept  of  Ihem  for  his 
use,  wMch  he  took  very  kindly. 

During  that  merry  evening,  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, not  so  touched  with  drink  as  the  young 
gentleman,  nor  so  as  not  to  mind  what  it  was  he 
came  about,  takes  an  occasion  to  withdraw  out 
of  the  great  cabin,  and  enter  into  a  parley  with 
the  masW  of  the  sloop,  in  order  to  trade  for  what 
Euroi>ean  ^oods  we  had  on  board.  The  master 
took  the  hmt,  and  gave  me  notice  of  what  had 
passed ;  and  I  gave  him  instructions  what  to  say 
and  what  to  do.  According  to  whidti  instructions, 
they  made  but  few  words,  bought  the  goods  for 
about  5000  piece8-of-ei|^ht,  and  carried  them  away 
themselves,  and  at  their  own  haxards. 

This  was  very  agreealde  to  me,  for  now  I 
began  to  see  I  should  lick  myself  whole  by  the 
sale  of  this  cargo,  and  should  make  myseu  full 
amends  of  Jack  Spaniard  for  all  the  injuries  he 
had  done  me  in  the  first  of  these  things.  With 
this  view  I  gave  my  master  or  captain  of  the 
sloop  insti-uctions  for  sale  of  all  the  rest  of  the 

goods,  and  left  him  to  manage  by  himself;  which 
e  did  so  well,  that  he  sold  the  whole  cargo  the 
next  day  to  the  three  Spaniards,  with  this  addi- 
tional circnmstanoe,  that  they  desired  the  sloop 
might  carry  the  gcNods,  as  they  were  on  boai'oL 
to  such  part  of  the  terra  firma  as  they  should 
appoint,  between  the  Honduras  and  the  coast  of 
La  Vera  Cruz. 
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It  WM  difficult  for  me  to  make  ^ood  this  part 
of  the  bargain;  but,  finding  the  pnoe  agreed  for 
would  very  'well  answer  the  voyage,  I  consented; 
but  then  how  to  send  the  sloop  away,  and  remain 
among  the  Spaniards,  when  1  was  now  a  clear 
man,  this  was  a  difficulty  too,  as  it  was  also  to  go 
away,  and  not  wait  for  a  favourable  answer  from 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  the  representation  of  Uie 

f)vemor  and  the  correffidore.  However,  at  last 
resolved  to  go  in  the  sloop,  fall  out  what  would ; 
so  I  went  to  tiie  governor,  and  represented  to 
him,  that/  being  now  to  expect  a  favourable 
answer  from  Mexico,  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
me  to  keep  the  sloop  there  all  the  while,  and  I 
desired  his  leave  for  me  to  go  with  the  sloop  to 
Antigua,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  cargo,  which 
he  well  knew  I  was  obliged  not  to  bring  on  shore 
there  at  Uie  Havannah,  and  which  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  lying  so  long  on 
board. 

This  I  obtained  readilv,  with  licence  to  come 
again  into  the  road,  and  (for  myself  only)  to  come 
on  shore,  in  order  to  hear  the  viceroy's  pleasure 
in  my  case,  which  was  depending. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  licence  or  passport  for 
the  sloop  and  myself,  I  put  to  sea  with  the  three 
Spanish  merchants  on  board  with  me.  They 
told  me  they  did  not  live  at  the  Havannah,  but 
it  seems  one  of  them  did;  and  some  rich  mer- 
chants of  the  Havannah,  or  of  the  parts  there- 
abouts in  the  same  island,  were  concerned  with 
them ;  for  they  brought  on  board,  ttie  night  we 
put  to  sea,  a  neat  sum  of  money  in  pieces-of- 
eight;  and^  as  X  tmderstood  afterwai-ds,  that  these 
merchants  bought  the  cargo  of  me,  and  though 
they  gave  me  a  very  great  price  for  eversrtfaing, 
yet  that  they  sold  them  again  to  the  merchan^ 
who  they  procured  on  the  coast  of  La  Vera  Cruz, 
at  a  prodigious  advantage ;  so  that  they  got  above 
a  hundi'ed  per  cent  after  I  had  gained  very  suffl- 
cieutly  before. 

We  sailed  from  the  Havannah  directly  for  Vera 
Cruz.  I  scrapled  venturing  into  the  port  at  first, 
and  was  very  uneasy,  lest  I  should  have  another 
Spanish  trick  put  upon  me;  but  as  we  sailed 
under  Spanish  colours,  they  showed  us  such 
authentic  papers  from  the  proper  officers,  that 
there  was  no  room  to  fear  anything. 

However,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Spanish 
coast,  I  found  they  had  a  secret  clandestine  trade 
to  carry  on,  which,  though  it  was  secret,  yet  they 
knew  the  way  of  it  so  well  that  it  was  but  a 
mere  road  to  them.  The  case  was  this,  we  stood 
in  close  under  the  shore  in  the  night,  about  six 
leagues  to  the  north  of  the  port,  where  two  of 
the  three  merchants  went  on  shore  in  tiie  boat, 
and  in  three  hours  or  thereabouts  they  came  on 
board  again  with  five  canoes,  and  seven  or  eight 
merchants  more  with  them,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  on  board,  we  stood  o£f  to  sea,  so  that  by  day- 
h'ght  we  were  quite  out  of  sight  of  land. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  as  soon 
as  we  were  put  to  sea  from  the  Havannah,  and 
during  our  voyage  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
was  eight  daysi  we  rummaged  the  whole  cargo, 
and  opening  every  bale,  as  far  as  the  Spanish 
merchants  desired,  we  trafficked  with  them  for 
the  whole  carg^  except  the  barrels  of  flour  and 
pease. 

This  cargo  was  considerable  in  itself,  for  my 
wile's  account,  or  invoice,  drawn  out  by  my  tutor 
and  manager,  amounted  to  £2684,  10s.,  and  I 
sold  the  whole,  including  what  had  been  sold  in 
the  evening,  when  they  were  on  board  first  (as  I 
have  said)  for  38,698  pieces-of-eight,  and  they 
allowed  me  1200  meces-of-eight  for  the  freight  of 
the  sloop,  and  made  my  master  and  the  seamen 


very  handsome  presents  besides,  and  they  -wei^ 
well  able  to  do  this  too,  as  you  shall  hear  pie- 
sently. 

After  we  were  gotten  out  of  sight  of  land,  the 
Spaniards  foU  to  their  traffic,  and  our  three  mer- 
chants opened  their  shop,  as  they  might  say,  for 
it  was  their  shop.  As  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  or  with  their  goods;  they  drove  their 
bar^iain  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  night  we  stood  in 
agam  for  the  shore,  when  the  five  canoes  carried  , 
a  great  part  of  ihd  goods  on  shore,  and  brought  | 
the  money  back  in  specie,  as  well  for  that  thej 
carried  as  for  all  the  rest,  and  at  their  aeocnd 
voyage,  carried  all  away  clear,  leaving  me  nothing 
on  bokrd  but  my  barrels  of  flour  and  pease,  which 
they  bade  me  money  for  too,  but  not  so  much  a« 
I  expected. 

Here  I  found  that  my  Spanish  merchants  made 
above  70,000  pieces-of-eignt  of  the  oar^  I  had 
sold  them,  upon  which  I  had  a  great  mind  to  be 
acquainted  with  those  merchants  on  the  lerro 
firma^  who  were  the  last  customers ;  for  it  pre- 
sently occurred  to  me,  that  J  could  easOy  go  with 
a  sloop  from  Viiginia,  and  taking  a  cargo  directed 
on  purpose  from  England,  of  about  £5000  or 
£60U0j  I  might  easily  make  four  of  one.  With 
this  view  I  began  to  make  a  kind  of  an  ac(^uaint- 
ance  with  the  Spaniards  which  came  m  the 
canoes,  and  we  became  so  intimate,  thftt  at  last, 
with  the  consent  of  the  three  Spaniards  of  the 
Havannah,  I  accepted  an  invitation  on  shoire  to 
their  house,  which  was  a  litUe  villa,  or  rather 
plantation,  where  they  had  an  ingenio,  that  is  to 
say,  a  sugar^house,  or  sugar-work,  and  there  th^ 
treated  us  like  princes. 

I  took  occasion  at  this  invitation  to  say,  that 
if  I  knew  how  to  find  my  way  thither  again,  I 
could  visit  them  once  or  twice  a  year,  very  much 
to  their  advantage  and  mine  too.  One  of  the 
Spaniards  took  the  hint,  and  taking  me  into  a 
room  by  myself,  *  Siguier,'  says  he,  *if  you  have 
any  thoughts  of  coining  to  this  place  again,  I 
shall  give  you  such  directions  as  you  iwall  be 
sure  not  to  mistake ;  and,  upon  either  coming  on 
shore  in  the  night,  and  ccHuing  up  to  this  pu^ 
or,  upon  making  the  signals  which  we  shall  give 
you,  we  will  not  fail  to  come  off  to  you,  and  Imng 
money  enough  for  any  cargaison,'  so  they  call  it, 
^  that  you  shall  bring.' 

1  took  all  their  directions,  took  their  paroles  fA 
honour  for  my  safety,  and,  without  taking  any 
notice  to  my  first  three  merchants,  laid  up  the 
rest  in  my  most  secret  thoughts,  resolving  to 
visit  them  again  in  as  short  a  time  as  I  could; 
and  thus  having,  in  about  five  days^  finished  all 
our  merchandiziog,  we  stood  off  to  sea,  and  made 
for  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  I  set  my  three 
Spaniards  on  shore  with  all  their  treasure,  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way  to  Antigua,  where,  with  all  the  despatch  I 
could,  I  sold  my  200  barrels  of  flour,  which  how- 
ever had  suffered  a  little  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage;  and  having  laden  the  sloop  with  rum, 
molaMCS,  and  sugar,  I  set  sail  again  for  the 
Havannah. 

I  was  now  uneasy  indeed,  for  fear  of  Um 
pirates,  for  I  was  a  rich  ship,  having  beddea 
goods,  near  40,000  pieces-of-eight  in  silver. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  Havannah,  I  went 
on  shore  to  wait  on  the  governor  and  the  001^ 
regidore^  and  to  hear  what  return  was  had  from 
the  yioerov,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
that  the  viceroy  had  disallowed  that  part  of  the 
sentence  which  condemned  us  as  prisoners  and 

Sut  a  ransom  on  us,  which  he  insi^d  could  not 
B  but  in  time  of  open  war ;  but  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation, he  deferred  it  to  the  chamber  or  conndfc^ 


of  commerce  at  Seyille,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
king,  if  Buch  be  preferred. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  a  yerj  good  piece 
of  justice  in  the  viceroy;  for,  as  we  had  not  beeu 
on  shore,  we  could  not  be  legally  imprisoned; 
and  for  the  rest,  I  believe  if  I  would  have  given 
myself  the  trouble  to  have  gone  to  Old  Spain,  and 
have  preferred  my  claim  to  both  the  ship  and  the 
cargo,  I  had  recovered  them  also. 

However,  as  it  was,  I  was  now  a  freeman 
without  ransom,  and  my  men  were  also  free,  go 
that  all  the  money  which  I  had  deposited,  as 
above,  was  returned  me;  and  thus  I  took  my 
leave  of  the  Havannah,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way  for  Virginia,  where  I  arrived  after  a  year 
and  a  halfs  absence;  and  notwithstanding  all 
my  losses,  came  home  above  40,000  pieced-of- 
eight  richer  than  I  went  out. 

As  to  the  old  affair  about  the  Preston  prisoners, 
that  was  quite  at  an  end,  for  the  general  pardon 
passed  in  Parliament  made  me  perfectly  easy, 
and  I  took  no  more  thought  about  that  part  I 
might  here  very  usefully  observe,  how  necessary 
and  inseparable  a  con^nion  fear  is  to  guilt.  It 
was  but  a  few  months  before  that  the  face  of  a 
poor  Preston  transport  would  have  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits;  to  avoid  them,  I  feigned 
myself  sick,  and  wrapped  my  legs  in  flannel,  as 
if  I  had  the  gout ;  whereas  now  they  were  no 
more  surprise  to  me,  nor  was  I  any  more  uneasy 
to  see  them  than  I  was  to  see  any  other  of  the 
servants  of  the  plantations. 

And  that  which  was  more  particular  than  all 
was,  that,  though  before  I  fancied  every  one  of 
them  would  know  me,  and  remember  me,  and 
consequently  betray  and  accuse  me,  now,  though 
1  was  frequently  among  them,  and  saw  most^  if 
not  all  of  them,  one  time  or  other,  nay  though  I 
remembered  several  of  their  faces,  and  even  some 
of  their  names,  yet  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
that  ever  took  the  least  notice  of  me^  or  of  having 
known  or  seen  me  before. 

It  would  have  been  a  singular  satisfaction  to 
me  if  I  could  have  known  so  much  as  this  of 
them  before,  and  have  saved  me  all  the  fatigue, 
hazard,  and  misfortune  that  befell  me  afterweurds ; 
but  man,  a  short-sighted  creature,  sees  so  little 
before  him,  that  he  can  neither  anticipate  his 
joys  nor  prevent  his  disasters,  be  they  ever  so 
little  a  distance  from  him. 

I  had  now  my  head  full  of  my  West  India 
project,  and  I  liegau  to  make  provision  for  it 
accordingly.  I  had  a  full  account  of  what  Euro- 
pean goods  were  most  acceptable  in  New  Sj^n ; 
and,  to  add  to  my  speed,  I  knew  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  great  want  of  European  goods,  the  gal- 
leons from  Old  Spain  having  been  delayed  to  an 
unusual  length  of  time  for  the  two  years  before. 
Upon  this  account,  not  having  time,  as  I  thought, 
to  send  to  England  for  a  cargo  of  such  goods  as 
were  most  proper,  I  resolved  to  load  my  sloop 
with  tobacco  and  rum,  the  last  I  brought  from 
Antigua,  and  go  away  to  Boston  in  New  Eng^ 
land,  and  to  New  Yors:,  and  see  if  I  could  pidc 
up  a  cargo  to  my  mind. 

Accordingly,  I  took  20,000  pieces-of-eight  in 
money,  and  my  sloop  laden  as  above ;  and  taking 
my  wife  with  me,  we  went  away.  It  was  an 
odd  and  new  thing  at  New  England  to  have 
such  a  quantity  of  goods  bought  up  there  by  a 
aloop  from  Virginia,  and  especially  to  be  paid 
for  in  ready  money,  as  I  did  for  most  of  my 
goods ;  and  this  set  all  the  trading  heads  upon 
the  stxBtch  to  inquire  what  and  who  I  was ;  to 
which  they  had  an  immediate  and  direct  answer, 
iliat  I  wsA  a  very  considerable  planter  in  Vir- 
ginia, and    that  was  all  any  of  my  men  on 


board  the  sloop  cotdd  tell  of  me,  and  enough 
too. 

Well,  it  was  the  cause  of  much  speculation 
among  them,  as  I  heard  at  second  and  third 
hands.  Some  said,  he  is  certainly  going  to 
Jamaica ;  others  said,  he  is  going  to  trade  with 
the  Spaniards;  others,  that  he  is  going  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  turn  half  merchant,  half  pirate, 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  some  one  thing, 
some  another,  as  the  men  gossips  found  their 
imaginations  directed.  But  we  went  on  with 
our  business,  and  laid  out  12,000  pieces-of-eight, 
besides  our  cargo  of  rum  and  tobacco,  and  went 
from  thence  to  New  York,  where  we  laid  out  the 
rest. 

The  chief  of  the  cargo  we  bought  here  was 
line  English  broadcloth,  sergpes,  druggets,  Nor- 
wich stuffs,  bays,  says,  and  all  kinds  of  woollen 
manufactuf'es;  as  also  linen  of  all  sorts,  a  very 
great  quantity,  and  near  XI 000  in  fine  silks  of 
several  sorts. 

Being  thus  freighted,  I  came  back  safe  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  with  very  little  addition  to  my  cargo, 
began  to  prepare  for  my  West  India  voyage. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  had  built  upon 
my  sloop,  and  raised  her  a  little,  so  that  I  had 
made  her  carry  12  guns,  and  fitted  her  up  for 
defence ;  for  I  thought  she  should  not  be  attacked 
and  boarded  by  a  ifew  Spanish  barco  longos,  as 
she  was  beforo;  and  I  found  the  benefit  of  it 
afterwards,  as  you  shall  hear. 

We  set  sail  the  beginning  of  August ;  and  as 
I  had  twicA  been  attacked  by  pirates  in  passing 
the  Gulf  of  Florida^  or  among  the  Bahama  Islands, 
I  resolved,  though  it  was  farther  about,  to  stand 
on  to  sea,  and  so  keep,  as  I  believed  it  would  be, 
out  of  the  way  of  them. 

We  passed  the  tropic,  as  near  as  we  could 
guess,  just  where  the  famous  Sir  William  Phipps 
Bshed  up  the  silver  from  the  Spanish  plate  wrMK, 
and  standing  in  between  the  islanos,  kept  our 
course  W.  b^  S.,  keeping  under  the  isle  of  Ouba, 
and  60  running  away,  trade,  as  tiiey  call  it,  into 
the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  island  of 
Jamaica  to  the  S.  and  S.E. ;  by  this  means  avoid- 
ing, as  I  thought,  all  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba  or 
the  Havannahl 

As  we  passed  the  west  point  of  Cuba,  three 
Spanish  boats  came  off  to  board  us,  as  they  had 
done  before,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  ;  but 
they  found  themselves  mistaken ;  we  were  too 
many  for  them,  for  we  run  out  our  guns,  which 
they  did  not  perceive  before,  and  firing  tnree  or 
four  shot  at  them,  they  retired. 

The  next  morning  they  nppeared  again,  being 
five  large  boats  and  a  bark,  uud  gave  us  chase; 
but  we  then  spread  our  Spanish  coloui-s,  and 
brought  to  to  fight  them,  at  which  Uiey  retired; 
so  we  escaped  this  danger  by  the  addition  of 
force  which  we  had  made  to  our  vessel. 

We  now  had  a  fair  run  for  our  port,  and,  as  I 
had  taken  very  good  directions,  I  stood  away  to 
the  north  of  St  John  d'Ulva,  and  then  running 
in  for  the  shore,  found  the  place  appointed  ex- 
actly ;  and  going  on  shore,  I  sent  the  master  of 
my  sloop  directly  to  the  ingenio,  where  he  found 
the  Spanish  merchant  at  his  house,  and  where 
he  dwelt  like  a  sovereign  prince,  who  welcomed 
him;  and  understanding  that  I  was  in  a  par- 
ticular boat  at  the  creek,  as  appointed,  he  came 
immediately  with  him,  and  brining  another 
Spaniard  from  a  villa  not  far  off,  in  about  four 
hours  they  were  with  me. 

They  would  have  persuaded  me  to  go  up  to 
their  houses,  and  have  stayed  there  till  tne  next 
night,  ordering  the  sloop  to  stand  off  as  usual ; 
but  I  would  not  consent  to  let  the  sloop  go  to 
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sea  Trithout  me.  so  w«  we&t  <m  IxMurd  diraotly, 
a&d  as  the  nignt  was  almost  ran,  stood  off  to 
sea ;  so  by  daybveak  we  were  quite  out  of  sight 
of  land. 

Here  we  began,  as  I  said  before,  to  open  shop, 
and  I  foimd  the  Spaniards  were  extremely  snr^ 
prised  at  seeing  sach  a  caigo,  I  mean  so  large ; 
for,  in  short,  they  liad  cared  not  if  it  had  been 
four  times  as  much.  They  soon  ran  thnragh  the 
contents  of  all  the  bales  we  opened  that  night, 
and,  with  very  little  dispute  about  the  prioe, 
they  avpcoyed  and  accepted  all  that  I  showed 
them ;  but,  as  they  said  they  had  not  money  for 
any  greater  parcel,  they  agreed  to  go  on  &ore 
the  next  eyening  for  more  money. 

Howeyer,  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  looking  oyer  and  making  inyentories  or  In- 
yoices  of  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  that  so  they  might 
see  the  goods,  know  the  yalue,  and  know  what 
more  money  they  had  to  bring. 

Accordingly,  m  the  eyening  we  stood  in  for 
the  shore,  and  they  carried  part  of  the  cargo 
with  them,  borrowing  the  sloop*s  boat  to  assibt 
them ;  and  after  they  had  lodged  and  landed  the 
goods,  they  came  on  board  again,  bringing  three 
of  the  other  merchants  with  them  who  were 
concerned  before,  and  money  enough  to  clear  the 
whole  ship,  ay,  and  ship  and  all,  if  I  had  been 
willing  to  sell  her. 

To  giye  them  their  due,  they  dealt  with  me 
like  men  of  honour.  They  were  indeed  sensible 
that  they  bought  eyerytbing  much  cheaper  of 
me  than  they  did  before  of  the  three  merchants 
of  the  Hayannah ;  these  merchants  haying  been, 
as  it  wer&  the  hucksters,  and  bought  them  first 
of  me,  ana  then  adyanced,  as  I  haye  said,  aboye 
100  per  cent,  upon  the  price  they  gaye  me ;  but 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  adyanced  in  the  price 
much  more  now  than  I  did  before  to  the  said 
Spaniards  (  nor  was  it  without  reason,  because 
of  the  length  and  risk  of  the  yoyage,  both  out 
and  home,  which  now  lay  wholly  upon  me. 

In  short,  I  sold  the  whole  cai^o  to  them,  and 
for  which  I  receiyed  near  200,000  piecesK>f-eight 
in  money;  besides  which,  when  they  came 'on 
board  the  second  time,  they  brought  all  their  boats 
loaden  with  freeh  proyisions,  hogs,  sheep,  fowls, 
sweetmeats,  Ac,  enough  for  my  whole  yoyitge,  all 
which  they  made  a  present  of  to  me ;  and  thus 
we  finished  our  traffic  to  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  parted  with  promises  of  farther  commerce, 
and  with  assurances  on  their  part  of  all  acts  of 
friendship  and  assistance  that  I  could  desire,  if 
any  disaster  should  befall  me  in  any  of  these 
adventures ;  as  indeed  was  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  strictness  and  seyerity  of  their  cus- 
toms, in  case  any  people  were  taken  trading  upon 
their  coast 

I  immediately  called  a  council  with  my  little 
crew,  which  way  we  should  go  back.  The  mate 
was  for  beating  it  up  to  windward,  and  getting 
up  to  Jamaica ;  but,  as  we  were  too  rich  to  run 
any  risks,  and  were  to  take  the  best  course  to 
get  safe  home,  I  thought,  and  so  did  the  master 
of  the  sloop,  that  our  best  way  was  to  coast  about 
the  bay,  and,  keeping  the  shore  of  Florida  on 
board,  inake  the  shortest  coarse  to  the  gulf,  and 
so  make  for  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and  to  pat  in 
there  into  the  first  port  we  could,  and  wait  for 
any  English  men-of-war  that  might  be  on  the 
coast  to  secure  us  to  the  capes. 

This  was  the  best  course  we  could  take,  and 
proyed  yery  safe  to  us,  excepting  that,  about  the 
Cape  of  Florida,  and  on  the  coast  in  ti^e  g^ilf,  till 
we  came  to  the  height  of  St  Augustine,  we  were 
seyeral  times  yisited  with  the  Spaniards*  baroo 
longos,  and  small  barks,  in  hopes  of  making  a 


prize  of  us;  but  cairying  Spanish  ootonrs  d*- 
ceiyed  most  of  them,  and  a  good  tier  of  guns 
kept  the  rest  at  a  distanosL  so  that  we  came  safe, 
though  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  being  nm  on 
shore  by  a  storm  of  wind;  1  say  we  oam 
into  Charles*  Biyer  in  Carolina. 

From  hence  I  found  meaDs  to  send  a 
home,  with  an  aooount  to  my  wife  of  my  go<Hl 
success ;  and  haying  an  aoeount  that  the  oottsifc 
was  dear  of  pirates,  though  there  were  no  men- 
of-war  in  the  place,  I  yentured  forward,  and,  in 
short,  got  safe  into  the  Bay  of  Chesa^ealDe;  tkat 
is  to  say,  within  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  to  my  own  house^  haying  been 
absent  three  months  and  four  days. 

Neyer  did  any  yesael  on  this  side  the  world 
make  a  better  yoyage  in  so  short  a  time,  tiian  I 
made  in  this  sloop ;  for  by  the  most  moderate 
computation,  I  cleared  in  these  three  months 
£25,000  sterling  in  ready  money,  all  the  charges 
of  the  yoyages  to  New  England  also  behi^ 
reckoned  up. 

Now  was  my  time  to  haye  sat  still  oontsatod 
with  what  I  bad  got,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of 
man  to  know  wh^  his  good  fortune  was  at  the 
highest  And  more,  my  prudent  wife  gaye  it  as 
her  opinion,  that  I  should  sit  down  satisfied,  and 
push  the  affair  no  farther,  and  earnestly  per- 
suaded me  to  do  so ;  but  I  thai  had  a  door  open« 
as  I  thought,  to  immense  treasure,  that  hadfoimd 
the  way  to  haye  a  stream  of  the  golden  riyen  of 
Mexico  fiow  into  my  plantation  of  Virginia,  and 
saw  no  hazards,  more  than  what  wen  common 
to  all  such  things  in  the  prosecution  ;  I  aaj,  to 
me  these  things  looked  with  another  face,  and  I 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  millions  and  hundreds  of 
thousands;  so,  contrary  to  all  moderate  measare^ 
I  pushed  on  for  another  yoyage,  and  laid  up  » 
stock  of  all  sorts  of  goods  that  I  coold  get  to- 
gether, proper  for  the  trade.  I  did  not  fndeed  go 
again  to  New  England,  for  I  had  by  this  time  »yery 
good  cargo  come  from  England,  pursuant  to  a. 
commission  I  had  sent  several  montiis  before ;  so 
that,  in  short,  my  cargo,  aocording  to  the  inyoioo 
now  made  out,  amounted  to  atwve  £10,000  stalling 
first  cost,  and  was  a  cargo  so  sorted,  and  so  well 
bought,  that  I  expected  to  have  advanced  npoa 
tiiem  much  more  in  proportion  than  I  had  dona  in 
the  cargo  before. 

With  these  expectations,  we  began  our  second 
vc^fage  in  April,  being  about  five  months  after 
our  return  from  the  first  We  had  not  indeed  tho 
same  good  speed,  even  in  our  beginnings  as  we 
had  at  first ;  for  though  we  stood  off  to  sea  about 
00  leagfues,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pirates,  yet  we  had  not  been  above  five  days  at 
sea.  but  we  were  visited  and  rifled  by  two  pinle 
bancs,  who,  being  bound  to  the  northwarc^  that 
is  to  say,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  took&wmy 
idl  our  jNTOvisions,  and  all  our  ammunition,  and 
BQuJl  arms,  and  left  us  very  ill  provided  to  pur- 
sue our  yoyage ;  and  it  being  so  near  home,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  about,  and  stand  in. 
for  the  capes  again,  to  restore  our  condition,  and 
furnish  ourselves  with  stores  of  all  kinds  for  ovar 
yoyage.  This  took  us  up  about  ten  days,  and  we 
put  to  sea  again ;  as  for  our  cargo,  the  pirates  did 
not  meddle  with  it,  being  all  bale  goods,  which 
they  had  no  present  use  ror,  and  knew  not  whafc 
to  do  with  if  they  bad  them. 

We  met  with  no  other  adventoie  worth  nam- 
ing, till,  by  the  same  course  that  we  had  steered 
before,  we  came  into  the  Gulf  of  Hsxioo^  and  tho 
first  misfortune  we  met  with  here  was,  that,  on. 
the  back  of  Cuba,  crossing  towards  the  point  of 
the  terra  firmcL,  on  the  coast  of  Jucatan,  we  had 
sight  of  the  flota  of  New  Spain,  that  is,  of  tho 
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ships  -vrhich  come  from  Gnrtlui^na  or  Porto- 
Bello,  and  go  to  the  Hayaonah,  u  order  to  par- 
sue  their  yoyage  to  Europe. 

They  had  with  them  one  Spanish  man-off-war, 
and  three  frigates;  two  of  the  frigates  gaye  us 
chase ;  but  it  being  just  at  the  shutting  in  of  the 
day,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  and,  standing 
to  the  north,  across  the  Bay  of  Hexioo,  as  if  we 
were  ^ing  to  the  mouth  of  Mississippi,  they  lost 
us  qmte,  and,  in  a  few  days  mora,  we  made  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  being  the  port  we  were  bound 
for. 

We  stood  in  as  usual,  in  the  night,  and  gare 
notice  to  our  friends ;  but  instead  of  their  former 
readiness  to  come  on  board,  they  gave  us  notice 
that  we  had  been  seen  in  the  bay,  and  that  notice 
of  us  was  given  at  Vera  Crux,  and  at  other  places, 
and  that  sereral  frigates  were  in  quest  of  us,  and 
that  three  more  womd  be  cruising  the  next  mom- 
ingin  search  for  us» 

We  could  not  conceive  how  this  could  be ;  but 
we  were  «iterwards  told,  that  those  three  frigates, 
having  lost  sight  of  us  in  the  night,  had  made  in 
for  the  shore,  and  had  given  the  alarm  of  us  as 
of  privateers. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  consider  what  course  to  take  immediately.  The 
Spanish  merchants*  advice  was  very  good  if  we 
had  taken  it,  namely,  to  have  unladen  as  many 
of  our  bales  as  we  could  that  very  night  by  the 
help  of  our  boat  and  their  oanoes,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  in  the  moming  to  the  north 
of  the  g^,  and  talce  our  fate. 

This  my  skipper,  or  master,  thought  very  well 
of,  but  when  we  began  to  put  it  into  execution, 
we  were  so  confused,  and  in  such  a  hurry,  being 
not  resolved  what  course  to  take,  that  we  could 
not  get  out  above  sixteen  bales  of  aU  sorts  of 
goods,  before  it  began  to  be  too  light,  and  it  be- 
hoved us  to  sail ;  at  last  the  master  proposed  a 
medium,  which  was,  that  I  should  go  on  shore  in 
the  next  boat,  in  which  were  five  bales  of  £^ds 
more ;  and  that  I  should  stay  on  shore,  u  the 
Spanish  merchants  would  undertake  to  conceal 
me,  and  let  them  go  to  sea,  and  take  their  chance. 

The  Spanish  merchants  readily  undertook  to 
protect  me,  especially  it  being  so  easv  to  have  me 
pass  for  a  natural  Spaniard,  and  so  they  took  me 
on  shore  with  21  Dales  of  my  goods,  and  the 
sloop  stood  off  to  sea.  If  tliey  met  with  any 
enemies,  they  were  to  stand  in  ioit  the  shore  the 
next  night,  and  we  failed  not  to  look  well  out 
for  them,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  next  day  they 
ware  discovered  and  chased  by  two  Spanish  fri- 
gates; tbdy  stood  from  them,  and  the  sloop,  being 
an  excellent  sailer,  gained  so  much,  that  they 
would-  certainly  have  been  clear  of  them  when 
night  came  on,  but  a  small  picaroon  of  a  sloop 
kept  them  company  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do, 
and  two  or  throe  times  offered  to  engage  them, 
thereby  to  give  time  to  the  rest  to  come  up,  but 
the  sloop  kept  her  way,,  and  ^ve  them  a  chase 
of  three  days  and  nights,  having  a  fresh  gale  of 
wind  at  8.  W.  till  she  made  the  Ko  Grand,  or,  as 
the  Fronch  call  it,  the  Mississippi,  and  there 
finding  no  remedy,  they  ran  the  vessel  on  shore, 
not  far  from  the  xort,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Pensacola,  garrisoned  at  that  time  with  French. 
Our  men  would  have  entered  the  river  as  a  i>ort, 
but  having  no  piloi^  and  the  current  of  the  river 
being  strong  against  them,  the  sloop  ran  on 
shore,  and  the  men  shifted  as  well  as  they  could 
in  their  boa^ 

I  was  now  in  a  very  odd  condition  indeed, 
though  my  ciroumstances  were  in  one  sense  very 
happy,  namely,  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  for  such  really  they  were,  and  so  faith- 


ful, that  no  men  could  have  been  more  careful  of 
their  own  safety,  than  were  they  of  mine ;  and 
that  which  added  to  the  comfort  of  my  new  con- 
dition, was  the  produce  of  my  c^ds,  which  were 
gotten  on  shore  by  their  own  advice  and  direc- 
tion, which  was  a  fund  sufficient  to  moinlain  me 
with  them  as  long  as  I  could  be  supposed  to  stay 
there ;  and  the  first  merohant  to  whose  house  I 
went,  assured  me,  that  he  would  give  me  credit 
for  20,000  inece»Kyf-eight,  if  I  had  occasion  for  it. 

My  greatest  affliction  was,  that  I  knew  not  how 
to  convey  news  to  my  wife  of  my  present  condi- 
tion, and  how,  among  man^  misfortunes  of  the 
voyage,  I  was  yet  safe,  and  m  good  hands. 

But  uiere  was  no  remedy  for  this  part,  but  the 
great  univerBal  cure  of  all  incumble  sorrows,  viz. 
patience;  and,  indeed,  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason,  not  for  patience  only,  but  thankfulness, 
if  I  had  known  the  circumstances  which  I  should 
have  been  reduced  to,  if  I  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  best  of  which  that 
I  could  reasonably  have  expected,  hod  been,  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  mines,  or,  which  was  ten 
thousand  times  worse,  the  Inquisition;  or,  if  I 
had  escaped  the  Spaniards,  as  my  men  in  the 
sloop  did,  the  haroships  they  were  exposed  to, 
the  dangers  the^r  were  in,  and  the  miseries  they 
suffered  were  sull  worse,  in  wandering  among 
savages,  and  the  more  savage  French,  who  plun- 
dered and  stripped  them,  instead  of  relioving  and 
supplying  them  in  ^eir  long  wilderness  journey 
over  the  mountains,  till  they  reached  the  S.W. 
parts  of  South  Carolina,  a  journey  which  indeed 
deserves  to  have  on  account  to  bo  given  of  it  by 
itself.  I  say,  all  these  things,  had  I  known  of 
them,  would  have  let  me  see  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  reason,  not  only  to  be  patient  under  mv 
present  circumstances,  but  satisfied  and  thankful. 

Here,  as  I  said,  my  patron,  the  merohant  enter- 
tained me  like  a  prince,  he  made  my  safety  his 
peculiar  care ;  and  while  wo  were  in  any  expec- 
tation of  the  sloop  being  token,  and  brought  into 
Vera  Cruz,  he  kept  me  retired  at  a  little  house  in 
a  wood,  where  he  kept  a  fine  aviary  of  all  sorts  of . 
American  birds,  and  out  of  which  he  yearly  sent 
some  as  presents  to  his  friends  in  Old  Spain. 

This  retreat  was  necessary,  lest  if  the  sloop 
should  be  taken  and  brought  into  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  men  be  brought  in  prisoners,  they  should  be 
tempted  to  give  an  account  of  me  as  their  super- 
cargo or  merchant,  and  where  both  I  and  the  21 
bales  of  goods  were  set  on  shore.  As  for  the 
goods,  he  made  sure  work  with  them,  for  they 
were  all  opened,  taken  out  of  the  bales,  and 
separated,  and,  being  mixed  with  other  European 
goods  which  came  by  the  galleons,  were  made  up 
in  new  packages,  and  sent  to  Mexioo  in  several 
parcels,  some  to  one  merchant,  some  to  another ; 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  found  tiiem  out, 
even  if  they  had  hod  information  of  them. 

In  this  posture,  and  in  apprehension  of  some 
bad  news  of  the  sloop,  I  remained  at  the  villa,  or 
house  in  the  vale,  for  so  they  called  it,  about  five 
weeks ;  I  hod  two  neg^roes  appointed  to  wait  on 
me,  one  of  whom  was  my  purveyor,  or  my  cook, 
the  other  my  volet ;  and  my  friend,  the  master  of 
all,  come  constantly  ewy  evening  to  visit  and 
sup  with  me,  when  we  walked  out  together  into 
the  aviary,  which  was,  of  its  kind,  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  ever  I  saw  In  the  world. 

After  above  five  weeks'  retreat  of  this  kind,  he 
had  good  intelligenoe  of  the  fate  of  the  sloops 
viz.  that  the  two  frigates  and  a  sloop  had  chased 
her  till  she  ran  on  ground  near  the  fort  of  Pen- 
sacola ;  that  they  saw  her  stranded  and  broke- 
in  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  the  men* 
making  their  escape  in  their  boat     This  news* 
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was  brougbt,  it  Beems,  by  the  said  frigates  to  La 
Vera  Croc,  where  my  friend  went  on  porfKiee  to 
be  fully  informed,  and  reoeived  the  account  from 
ooe  of  the  captains  of  the  frigates,  and  disconnsed 
with  him  at  uirge  about  it 

I  was  better  pleased  with  the  loss  of  the  sloop 
and  all  my  cargo,  the  men  being  got  on  shore 
and  escaping,  than  I  should  have  been  with  the 
eavinff  tne  whole  cargo,  if  the  men  had  fallen 
into  tne  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  for  now  I  was 
safe,  whereas  then,  it  being  supposed  they  would 
hare  been  forced  to  some  discoyery  about  me,  I 
must  have  fled,  and  should  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  have  made  my  escape,  even  with  aU 
that  my  friends  could  have  done  for  me  toa 

But  now  I  was  perfectly  easy,  and  my  friend, 
who  thought  conflninff  me  at  the  house  in  the 
vale  no  longer  needful,  brought  me  publicly 
home  to  his  dwelling-house,  as  a  merchant  come 
from  Old  Spain  by  the  last  galleons,  and  who, 
having  been  at  Mexico,  was  come  to  reside  with 
him. 

Here  I  was  dressed  like  %  Spaniard  of  the 
better  sort,  had  three  negroes  to  attend  me,  and 
was  called  Don  Ferdinand  de  Villa  Moren,  in 
CastUia  Feja,  that  is  to  say,  in  Old  Castile. 

Here  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  about, 
and  ride  ont  into  the  woods,  and  come  home 
again  to  enjoy  the  pleasantest  and  most  agreeable 
retirement  In  the  world ;  for  certainly  no  men  in 
the  world  live  in  such  splendour,  and  wallow  in 
such  immense  tressures  as  the  merchants  of  this 
plBce. 

They  live,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  kind  of  country 
retreat  at  their  villas,  or,  as  we  would  call  them 
in  Virginia,  their  plantations,  and,  as  they  call 
them,  their  ingenios,  where  they  make  their 
indigo  and  their  sugars;  but  they  have  also 
houses  and  warehouses  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  they 
go  twioe  a  year,  when  the  galleons  arrive  from 
Old  Spain,  and  when  these  galleons  relade  for 
their  return ;  and  it  was  surpnsing  to  me,  when 
I  went  to  La  Vera  Cms  with  them,  to  see  what 
prodigious  consignments  they  had  from  their 
-correspondents  in  Old  Spain,  and  with  what 
despatch  they  managed  them;  for  no  sooner 
were  the  cases,  paokaoes,  and  bales  of  European 
goods  brought  into  their  warehonses,  but  they 
were  opened^  and  repacked  by  porters  and  packers 
of  their  own,  that  is  to  say,  negroes  and  Indian 
servants;'  and  being  made  up  into  new  bales, 
and  separate  parcels,  were  all  despatched  again, 
by  horses,  for  Jlexico,  and  directed  to  their 
several  merchants  there,  and  the  remainder  car- 
ried home,  as  above,  to  the  ingenio  where  tiiey 
lived,  which  was  near  80  English  miles  from 
Vera  Cruz,  so  that,  in  about  20  days,  their  ware- 
houses were  again  entirely  free.  At  La  Vera 
Cruz  all  their  business  was  over  there,  and  they 
and  all  their  servants  retired ;  for  they  stayed  no 
longer  there  than  needs  must,  because  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  air. 

After  the  goods  were  thus  despatched,  it  was 
eoually  surprising  to  see  how  soon,  and  with 
what  exactness,  the  merchants  of  Mexico,  to 
whom  those  cargoes  were  separatelv  consigned, 
made  the  return,  and  how  it  came  aU  in  silver  or 
-gold,  so  that  their  warehouses,  in  a  few  months, 
were  piled  up,  even  to  the  ceiling,  with  chests  of 
pieces-of-eight  and  with  ban  of  silver. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  the  nanrow  com- 
pass of  this  worl^  with  what  exactness  and  order, 
and  yet  with  how  little  hurry,  and  not  the  least 
confusion,  everything  was  done,  and  how  soon  a 
weight  of  bndness  of  such  importance  and  value 
was  negotiated  and  finished,  the  goods  repacked, 
invoices  made,  and  everything  despatched  and 


gone ;  so  that,  in  about  five  weeks,  all  the  goods 
they  had  received  from  Europe  by  the  galieons 
were  disposed  of,  and  entered  in  their  jonmala, 
to  the  proper  account  of  the  merchant  to  whom 
they  were  respectively  consigned;  from  thenoe 
they  had  bookkeepers,  who  drew  out  the  invoioea 
and  wrote  the  letters^  which  the  merchant  him- 
self only  read  over  and  signed,  and  then  other 
hands  copied  all  again  into  other  books. 

I  can  give  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  thA 
several  consignments  thev  rscei  ved  by  that  flota ; 
but  I  remember  that,  when  the  galleons  went 
back,  they  shipped  on  board,  at  several  timoSf 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pieoee-oC- 
eight  in  specie,  besides  180  bales  or  bags  of 
cochineal,  and  about  300  bales  of  indigo;  but 
they  were  so  modest,  that  they  said  this  was  for 
themselves  and  their  friends ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie 
several  merchants  of  Mexico  consigned  large 
quantitiee  of  bullion  to  them,  to  ship  on  board 
and  consign  according  to  their  order;  bat  then 
I  know  also  that  for  iH  that  they  were  allowed 
commission,  so  that  their  gain  was  very  con- 
siderable, even  that  way  also. 

I  had  been  with  them  at  La  Vera  Omz,  and 
came  back  again  before  we  came  to  an  a^4y>imt 
for  Uie  goods  which  I  had  brought  on  sboro  in 
the  21  bales,  which,  by  the  account  we  faroo^bt 
them  (leaving  a  piece  of  everything  to  be  go- 
verned by  our  last  market^  amounted  to  8670 
piecefr-of-eight,  all  of  whicn  money  my  friend, 
for  so  I  must  now  call  him,  brought  me  in  specie, 
and  caused  his  negroes  to  pile  them  up  in  one 
comer  of  my  apartment ;  so  that  I  was  indeed 
still  very  rich,  all  things  considered. 

There  was  a  bale  which  I  had  caused  to  be 
packed  up  on  purpose  in  Virginia,  and  which, 
indeed,  I  had  written  for  from  Enghuid,  being 
chiefly  of  fine  Englidi  broad-clotfa&  silk,  silk- 
drug^ets^  and  fine  staffs  of  several  kind^  with 
some  very  fine  Hollands,  which  I  set  apart  £or 
presents  as  I  should  find  occasion ;  and  as,  what- 
ever hurry  I  was  in  at  carrying  the  21  bales  of 
goods  on  shore,  I  did  not  forget  to  let  this  bale 
be  one  of  them,  so^  when  we  came  to  a  sale  for 
the  rest,  I  told  them  that  this  was  a  pack  with 
clothes  and  necessaries  for  my  own  wearing  and 
use,  and  so  desired  it  might  not  be  opened  with 
the  rest;  which  was  accordingly  observed,  and 
that  bale  or  pack  was  brought  into  my  apartment. 

This  bale  was,  in  general,  made  up  of  several 
smaller  bales,  which  I  had  directed,  so  that  I 
might  have  room  to  make  presents,  equaU^  sortad, 
as  the  circumstance  might  direct  me.  However; 
they  were  all  considerable,  and  I  reckoned  the 
whole  bale  cost  me  near  J£200  sterling  in  £ng^ 
land;  and  though  my  present  drcumstanoea 
required  some  limits  to  my  bounty  in  making 
presents,  yet  the  obligation  I  was  under,  bein^ 
so  much  the  greater,  especially  to  this  one  friendly 
generous  Spaniard,  I  thought  I  could  not  do 
better  than  c^  opening  ^wo  of  the  smaller  bales, 
join  them  together,  and  make  my  gift  something 
suitable  to  the  benefactor,  and  to  the  req>eet  he 
had  shown  me.  Accordingly,  I  took  two  bales, 
and  laying  the  goods  together,  the  contents 
as  follows : — 


I 


Two  pieces  of  fine  English  broad-cloih,  the    [ 
finest  that  could  be  got  in  London,  divided, 
as  wss  that  which  1  gave  to  the  ^vemor 
at  the  Havannah,  into  fine  crimson  in  grain, 
fine  light  mixtures,  and  fine  black. 

Four  pieces  of  fine  Holland,  of  7s.  to  8s.  per 
ell  in  London. 

Twelve  pieces  of  fine  silk  drugget  and  duroyB, 
for  men's  wear. 
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Spaniards  did  not  ordinarily  admit  so  much 
froedom  among  the  women  as  otiier  nations; 
but  he  hoped,  he  said,  I  would  not  think  the 
Spaniards  thought  all  their  women  whores,  or 
that  all  Spaniards  were  jealous  of  their  wives ; 
that,  as  to  my  present,  since  he  had  agreed  to 
acoept  of  it,  I  should  hare  the  direction  of  what 
part  1  pleaasd  to  his  wife  and  daughters ;  for  he 
had  three  daughters. 

Here  I  strained  courtesies  again,  and  told  him 
by  no  means,  I  would  direct  nothing  of  that 
kmd,  I  only  begged  that  he  would,  wim  his  own 
hand,  present  to  his  donna,  or  lady,  the  present 
designed  her  by  my  wife,  and  that  he  would  pre- 
sent it  in  her  name,  now  living  in  Virginia.  He 
was  extremely  pleased  with  the  nicety  I  used, 
and  I  saw  him  present  it  to  her  accordingly,  and 
could  see,  at  the  opening  of  it^  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  present  itself,  as  indeed 
might  very  well  be ;  for  in  that  country  it  was 
worth  a  re^  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Thouffh  I  was  used  with  an  uncommon  friend- 
ship before,  and  nothing  could  well  be  desired 
more,  yet  the  grateful  sense  I  showed  of  it,  in 
the  magnificence  of  this  present,  was  not  lost, 
and  the  whole  family  appeared  sensible  of  it ;  so 
that  I  must  allow  that  presents,  where  they  can 
be  made  in  such  a  manner,  are  not  without  their 
influence,  where  the  persons  were  not  at  all  mer- 
cenary either  before  or  after. 

I  had  here  now  a  most  happy  and  comfortable 
retreat,  though  it  was  a  kind  of  an  exile ;  hers  I 
enjoyed  eve^hing  I  could  think  of,  that  was 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  except  only  a  liberty  of 
going  home,  which,  for  that  reason  perhaps,  was 
the  only  thing  I  desired  in  the  world;  for  the 
grief  of  one  absent  comfort  is  oftentimes  capable 
of  embittering  all  the  other  enjoyments  in  the 
world. 

Here  I  enjoyed  the  moments  which  I  had  never 
before  known  how  to  employ ;  I  mean,  that  here 
I  learned  to  look  back  upon  a  long  ill-spent  life, 
blessed  with  infinite  advantage,  which  I  had  no 
heart  given  me  till  now  to  make  use  of,  and  here 
I  found  just  reflections  were  the  utmost  felicity 
of  human  life. 

Here  I  wrote  these  memoirSj  having  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  looking  back  with  due  reflections, 
the  benefit  of  a  violent  fit  of  the  gont»  which,  as 
it  is  allowed  by  most  people,  clears  the  head,  re- 
stores the  memory,  and  qualifies  us  to  make  the 
most,  and  just,  and  useful  remarks  upon  our  own 
actions. 

Perhaps,  when  I  wrote  these  things  down,  I 
did  not  foresee  that  the  writings  01  our  own 
stories  would  be  so  much  the  fashion  in  England, 
or  so  agreeable  to  others  to  read,  as  I  find  custom 
and  the  humour  of  the  times  has  caused  it  to  be. 
If  any  one  that  reads  my  story,  pleases  to  make 
the  same  inst  reflections,  which  I  acknowle^e  I 
ought  to  nave  made,  he  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
my  misfortunes,  perhaps  more  than  I  have  done 
myself.  It  is  evident^  by  the  long  series  of 
cmuiges  and  turns,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
narrow  compass  of  one  private,  mean  person's 
life,  that  the  nistory  of  men's  lives  may  be  many 
ways  made  useful  and  instructing  to  those  who 
read  them,  if  moral  and  religious  improvement 
and  reflections  are  made  by  those  that  write 
them. 

There  remains  many  things  in  the  course  of 
this  unhappy  life  of  mine,  though  I  have  left  so 
littie  a  part  of  it  to  speak  of,  that  is  worth  giving 
a  laiige  and  distinct  account  of,  and  which  gives 

I  room  for  just  reflections  of  a  kind  which  I  have 
not  made  yet ;  particularly,  I  think  it  just  to  add 
how,  in  collecting  the  various  changes  and  turns 


Six  pieces  of  broad  sOks,  2  damasks,  2brocaded 

silks,  and  2  mantuas. 
With  a  box  of  ribands  and  a  box  of  lace ;  the 

last  cost  about  £40  sterling  in  England. 

This  handsome  parcel  I  laid  open  in  my  apart- 
ment, and  brought  him  upstairs  one  morning 
on  pretence  to  drink  chocolate  with  me,  which 
he  ordinarily  did:  when,  as  we  drank  chocolate 
and  were  merry,  1  said  to  him,  though  I  had  sold 
him  almost  all  my  cargo,  and  taken  his  money, 
yet  ^e  truth  was,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  sold 
them  to  him,  but  to  have  laid  them  all  at  his  feet, 
for  that  it  was  to  his  direction  I  owed  the  having 
anything^  saved  at  all. 

He  smiled,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship 
in  Kis  face,  told  me,  that  not  to  have  paid  me  for 
them  would  have  been  to  have  plundered  a  ship- 
wreck, which  had  been  worse  than  to  have  robbed 
an  hospitaL 

At  last  I  told  him  I  had  two  requests  to  make 
to  him,  which  must  not  be  denied.  I  told  him 
I  had  a  small  present  to  make  him,  which  I  would 
give  him  a  reason  why  he  should  not  refuse  to 
accept;  and  the  second  request  I  would  make 
after  the  first  was  granted.  He  said  he  would 
have  accepted  my  present  from  me  if  I  had  not 
been  under  a  disaster;  but  as  it  was,  it  would 
be  cruel  and  ungenerous.  But  I  told  him  he  was 
obliged  to  hear  my  reason  for  his  accepting  it. 
Then  I  told  him  that  this  parcel  was  made  up 
for  him  by  name  by  my  wife  and  I  in  Virginia, 
and  his  name  set  on  the  marks  of  the  bale ;  and 
accordingly  I  showed  him  the  marks,  which  was 
indeed  on  one  of  the  bales,  but  I  had  doubled  it 
now  (as  above),  so  that  I  told  him  these  were  his 
own  proper  goods ;  and,  in  shorty  I  pressed  him 
so  to  receive  them,  that  he  made  a  bow,  and  I 
said  no  more,  but  ordered  my  negro,  that  is  to 
say,  his  neg^  that  waited  on  me„  to  cany  them 
all,  except  tiie  two  boxes,  into  his  apartaients, 
but  would  not  let  him  see  the  particulars  till  they 
were  all  carried  away. 

After  he  was  g^ne  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  came  in  raving,  and  almost  swearing,  and  in 
a  great  passion,  but  I  could  easily  see  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleased,  and  told  me,  had  he  known 
the  puticulars,  he  would  never  have  suffered 
them  to  have  gone  as  he  did,  and  at  last  used 
the  very  same  compliment  that  the  governor  at 
the  Havannah  used,  viz.  that  it  was  a  present  fit 
for  a  viceroy  of  Mexico,  ratiier  than  for  him. 

When  he  had  done,  he  then  told  me  he  re- 
membered I  had  two  requests  to  him,  and  that 
one  was  not  to  be  told  till  after  the  first  was 
granted,  and  he  hoped  now  I  had  something  to 
ask  of  him,  that  was  equal  to  the  obligation  I 
had  laid  upon  him. 

I  told  him,  I  knew  it  was  not  the  custom  in 
Spain  for  a  stranger  to  make  presents  to  the 
ladies,  and  that  J  would  not  in  the  least  doubt 
but  that,  whatever  the  ladies  of  his  family  re- 
quired, as  proper  for  their  use.  he  would  appro- 
priate to  them  as  he  thought  fit  But  that  there 
were  two  littie  boxes  in  the  parcel,  which  my 
wife  with  her  own  hand  had  directed  to  the 
ladies ;  and  I  begged  he  would  be  pleased  with 
his  own  hand  to  give  them  in  my  wife's  name, 
as  directed ;  that  I  was  only  the  messenger,  but 
that  I  could  not  be  honest  u  I  did  not  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

These  were  the  two  boxes  of  ribands  and  lace, 
which,  knowing  the  nicety  of  the  ladies  in  Spain, 
or  rather  of  the  Spaniards  about  their  women^  I 
had  made  my  wue  pack  up,  and  directed  with 
her  own  hand^  as  I  have  said. 

Ho   smiled,  and  told  me   it  was  trus^  the 
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of  ny  aflun^  I  mm  dfltrer  thui  6t«r  I  liad  done 
belong  how  •&  invineibla,  OTaraliag  poww,  ft 
htfkd  *i*f"*"^^  from  above,  goTwna  all  our 
•etions  of  every  kind,  limits  all  our  dedgna,  and 
orden  the  events  of  everything  lelating  to  na. 

And  from  thia  observraon  it  neoeaaari^  oo- 
•oniTed  to  me,  how  inat  it  waa  ihat  we  ahonld 
pay  the  homage  of  aU  eventa  to  Him ;  that  aa  He 
^ded,  and  h»A  even  made  the  chain  of  canae 
«nd  oonseqnencei^  which  natnre  in  general 
«trictiy  obeyed,  so  to  Him  tihoold  be  giyen  the 
liononr  of  all  eventa,  the  eonaeananeea  of  those 
canaoa,  aa  the  flist  mover  and  maker  of  aU 

L  who  had  hifharto  lived,  aa  might  be  tmly 
aaia,  without  God  in  the  world,  began  now  to  aae 
farther  into  all  thoae  things  than  I  had  ever  yet 
been  capaUe  of  before,  and  thia  brought  me  at 
last  to  look  wtfh  ahame  and  bhiabea  upon  auoh  a 
ooorae  of  iriokedseaa  aa  I  had  gone  through  in 
the  world.  X  had  been  bted  indeed  to  nothing  of 
eitherieligiona  or  moral  knowledge :  whatlnad 
gained  of  either  waa,  ifast,  by  the  little  time  of 
dvil  Ufe  which  I  lived  in  Bcotlaad,  where  my 
ftbhonenoe  of  the  widkedneas  of  my  captain  and 
comrade,  and  aome  sober  leligiona  oonuMmy  I  fell 
into,  flrat  cave  me  aome  knowledge  oiffood  and 
evil,  and  snowed  me  the  beenty  of  a  aober,  reli- 
gions Ufe,  thoof^  with  my  leaving  that  eoontry, 
it  soon  left  me  too;  or,  secondly,  the  modest  hints 
and  jnat  refleetionaof  my  atewurd,  whom  I  called 
my  tntor,  who  waaaman  of  sincere  religion,  good 
prmdples,  and  a  real  true  penitent  for  his  peat 
miacaniages.  0!  had  I  with  him  ainoeraly 
repented  of  what  was  past,  I  had  not  for  twenty- 
f onr  years  together  lived  a  life  of  levity  and  pro- 
fligate wickedneaa  after  it 

Bnt  here  I  had(aa  I  aaid)  leisora  to  reflect,  and 
to  repent,  and  to  call  to  mind  things  past,  and 
wit^  a  just  rtnteatation  learo,  aa  Job  aaya,  to  abhor 
myaalf  m  dnat  and  aahaa. 

It  ia  with  thia  temper  that  I  have  wiitlan  my 
aioiy;  I  would  have  all  that  daaign  to  read  it, 
prepaie  to  do  ao  with  the  temper  of  peaitaats; 
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and  remember  with  how  mnoh  advantage  ti&ey 
make  their  jpenitent  reflections  at  home  nndsr  tlw 
mercifal  dispoettiona  of  ProvidBnoe.  in  peace, 
and  on  SB,  rather  than  abroad,  under  th» 
ipfine  of  a  transported  criminal,  as  my  wife 
and  my  tutor,  or  nnoar  the  miswriaa  and  dJaiiwiii  m 
of  a  ahipwzeckad  wanderer,  aa  my  ddnpec;  cur 
captain  of  the  sloop^  who  (aa  I  hear)  died  *  Tary 
great  penitent^  laboiunng  in  the  dseerta  and  moun- 
tains to  find  hia  way  home  to  Virginia,  by  the 
way  of  Carolina,  whither  the  rest  of  the  orew 
reaiehed,  after  innnite  dangers  and  haidahipe;  or 
in  ezile^  however  favouzaldy  dreumalaaoad  aa 
mine^  in  abaenee  haai  my  familyi  aad  for 
time  m  no  probable  view  of  ever  aeefaigtiMB 
moie. 

8ueh  (I  aay)  may  repent  with  advantage;  but 
how  lew  aie  they  ttiat  aeriousiy  look  in  till  tbalr 
way  is  hedged  up^  and  they  have  no  other  way 
to  look. 

Here  (I  aay)  I  had  leisure  to  repent;  how  far 
it  pleases  God  to  give  the  grace  of  xepentaaoa 
where  He  givea  tlie  opportonitv  of  it^  la  not  for 
me  to  aay  oi  myself.  It  is  suincieni  that  I  re- 
commend it  to  all  thatxead  this  atorr,  that,  when 
they  find  their  lives  oome  upin  any  degree  to  any 
ainuUtude  of  casea,  they  wul  inqnixe  by  ma,  and 
aak  themselves,  Is  not  this  the  time  to  repent? 
Perhaps  the  answer  may  touch  them. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  what  waa  then  vrritten, 
that  my  kind  fzienda  the  Spaniards;  finding  no 
other  method  presented  for  conveying  me  to  my 
home,  that  is  to  aay,  to  Virgiaia,  got  a  Koeooefor 
me  to  come  in  the  next  gallenna,  aa  a  Spaniah 
merchant  to  GadxE,  where  I  anrived  aafe  with  all 
aoiy  treaauxe^  for  he  snilered  me  to  be  at  no  ex- 
penaea  in  his  house;  and  from  Gadia  I  aoon  got 
my  passage  on  board  an  Eugliah  merchant  daq» 
for  London,  from  whence  I  aent  an  aooount  oc 
my  adventures  to  my  wife;  and  wheie^  in  about 
five  months  more;  ahe  came  over  to  msv  leaving 
with  full  aatiafaction  the  management  of  aU  oyr 
affairs  in  Virginia  in  the  same  faithful  ~ 
before. 
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Memoirs  of  a  CavaUer:  or  a  Military  Jofumal  of  the  ware  in  Oermajv/,  and 
the  wars  in  England;  from  the  year  1682  to  the  year  1648.  Written 
threescore  years  ago  hy  an  English  gentleman^  who  served  first  in  the  army  of 
Gustavus  AdolphuSf  the  glorious  hng  of  Siveden,  Wl  his  death;  and  after 
that  in  the  royal  army  of  King  Charles  the  Firsts  from  the  beginning  oftlte 
rebellion^  to  the  end  of  the  war,    London,     No  date. 


Sic  ubi  delectos  per  tonra  armenta  juyencos 

Agricola  imposito  sociare  Affectat  aiatro : 

Illi  indignantes  quia  nondnm  Tomere  Mnlto 

Ardna  nodosos  cervix  descendit  in  Annofl, 

In  diyersa  tralinnt,  atq.  seqnis  Tencola  lazant 

Yiribns,  et  vario  confnndunt  limite  Snlcos  : 

Hand  secns  indomitos  praeceps  Disoordia  Fratres 

Asperat  SiaL  Tlub,  Lib.  1. 

£t  Fxmtres,  natosq.  saos  videre,  patresqne : 

Depressom  est  civile  nefaa.  Luean,  Lib.  4. 


[*  Whether  this  interesting  work,*  says  the  advertisement  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1809, 
'  is  considered  as  a  romance,  or  as  a  series  of  authentic  memoirs,  in  which  the  only  fabulous 
circumstance  is  the  existence  of  the  hero ;  it  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  best 
description  of  either  species  of  composition,  and  to  reflect  additional  lustre,  even  on  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 

*  There  is  so  much  simplicity  and  apparent  fidelity  of  statement  throughout  the  narrative, 
that  the  feelings  are  little  indebted  to  those  who  would  remove  the  veil ;  and  the  former 
editors,  perhaps,  have  acted  not  unwisely  in  leaving  the  dreumstances  of  its  authenticity 
in  their  original  obscurity.  The  Memoirs  of  a  CavaUer  have  long^  however,  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  production  of  Daniel  Defoe.  Both  the  first  and  second  editions  were 
published  without  date ;  but,  from  other  evidence,  the  work  appears  to  have  been  written 
shortly  after  Bobinson  Crusoe,  in  1720-1.' 

The  publisher  of  the  second  edition  thus  addresses  the  reader : — *The  following  historical 
memoirs  are  writ  with  so  much  spirit  and  good  sense,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  pleasing 
all  such  as  can  form  any  just  pretensions  to  either.  However,  as,  upon  reading  of  a  book,  it 
is  a  question  that  naturally  occurs,  ''  Who  is  the  author  f "  and  as  it  is  too  much  the  custom 
in  these  days  to  form  our  sentiments  of  a  performance,  not  from  its  intrinsic  merits  but  from 
the  sentiments  we  form  of  the  writer,  the  present  republication  of  these  memoirs  will  renew 
an  inquiry  which  has  been  often  made,  ''Who  wrote  themf"  Some  have  imagined  the 
whole  to  be  a  romance ;  if  it  be,  it  is  a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  X  ever  read.  It  has 
all  the  features  of  truth,  it  is  clothed  with  her  simplicity,  and  adorned  with  her  charms. 
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Without  hazard  I  may  venture  to  say,  were  all  romance  writers  to  follow  this  author's 
example,  their  works  would  yield  entertainment  to  philosophers,  as  well  as  senre  for  the 
amusement  of  heauz-espnia.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  our  author,  whoever  he  was,  had 
been  early  concerned  in  the  actions  he  relates.  It  is  certain  no  man  could  have  given  * 
description  of  his  retreat  from  Marston  Moor  to  Rochdale,  and  &om  thence  over  the  moors 
to  the  north,  in  so  apt  and  proper  terms,  and  in  so  exact  a  manner,  unless  he  had  really 
travelled  over  the  very  ground  he  describes.  I  could  point  out  many  other  instances  in  the 
course  of  the  memoirs,  which  evidence  that  the  author  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  towns,  battles,  sieges,  etc.,  and  a  party  in  the  actions  he  relates.  But,  as  it  is  neediest 
to  do  this,  all  that  remains  is,  to  trace  our  author  to  his  name. 

'  He  says  he  was  second  son  to  a  Shropshire  gentleman,  who  was  made  a  peer  in  the  reign, 
of  King  Charles  I.,  whose  seat  lay  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  This  account  suits  no  one 
so  well  as  Andrew  Newport,  Esq.,  second  son  to  Richard  Newport,  of  High  ErcoU,  Esq. ; 
which  Richard  was  created  Lord  Newport,  October  14th,  1642.  This  Andrew  Newport, 
Esq.,  whom  we  suppose  our  author  to  be,  was,  after  the  Restoration,  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  Customs,  probably  in  reward  of  his  zeal  and  good  services  for  the  royal  cause. 

'  The  several  illustrations  these  memoirs  furnish  to  the  history  of  those  times  they  refer 
to,  the  variety  of  adventures  they  contain,  and  the  elegant  account  herein  given  of  the  wan 
in  Germany  and  England,  will  abundantly  recommend  them  to  the  curious.' 

'The  name  of  Andrew  Newport,'  says  Mr.  Wilson,  'bestowed  upon  the  Cavalier,  is 
purely  supposititious,  and  any  other  would  do  equally  well.  The  laboured  attempts  of  our 
author  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  authenticate  the  manuscript,  are  so  many  proofs  of 
his  amazing  skill  in  bestowing  real  life  upon  the  phantoms  of  his  own  genius.  In  this  he 
has  succeeded  so  completely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  book  without  a  fuU  persuasion 
of  its  being  written  by  the  identical  person  whose  stoiy  it  relates,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
present  upon  the  spot,  but  an  eye-witness  of  every  fact  here  registered. 

'  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  book  with  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who  long  con- 
sidered it  an  authentic  history,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  it  as  the  best  account 
of  the  civil  wars  extant ;  nor  was  he  a  little  mortified  when  told  that  it  was  a  romance,  it 
is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  "a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  ever  was  written. ' 
As  a  narrative  of  important  events,  containing  a  correct  picture  of  the  times,  and  enlivened 
by  many  just  observations,  it  will  be  always  read  with  a  keen  interest  by  those  who  may 
wish  to  occupy  a  spare  hour  in  amusement  or  instruction.'] 


THE    AUTHOE'S    PEEFACE. 

As  an  evidence  that  it  is  very  probable  these  memorials  were  written  many  years  ago,  the 
persons  now  concerned  in  the  publication  assure  the  reader,  that  they  have  had  them  in 
their  possession  finished,  as  they  now  appear,  above  twenty  years  ;  that  they  were  so  long 
ago  found  by  great  accident,  among  other  valuable  papers,  in  the  closet  of  an  eminent  public 
minister,  of  no  less  figure  than  one  of  King  William's  secretaries  of  state. 

As  it  is  not  proper  to  trace  them  any  farther,  so  neither  is  there  any  need  to  trace  them 
at  all,  to  give  reputation  to  the  story  related,  seeing  the  actions  here  mentioned  have  a 
sufficient  sanction  from  all  the  histories  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  admirable  manner  of  relating  them,  and  the  wonderfiil  variety  of  incidents  with 
which  they  are  beautified  in  the  course  of  a  private  gentleman's  story,  add  such  delight  in 
the  reading,  and  give  such  a  lusti'c,  as  well  to  the  accounts  themselves  as  to  the  person  who 
was  the  actor,  that  no  story,  we  believe,  extant  in  the  world,  ever  came  abroad  with  such 
advantage. 

It  must  naturally  give  some  concern  in  the  reading,  that  the  name  of  a  person  of  so 
much  gallantry  and  honour,  and  so  many  ways  valuable  to  the  world,  should  be  lost  to  the 
reader.  We  assure  them  no  small  labour  has  been  thrown  away  upon  the  inquiry  ;  and  all 
we  have  been  able  to  arrive  to  of  discovery  in  this  affair  is,  that  a  memorandum  was  found 
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with  tliis  manuscript  in  these  words,  but  not  signed  by  any  name,  only  the  two  letters  of  a 
nume,  which  gives  ns  no  light  into  the  matter  ;  which  memoir  was  as  follows : — 

HEMORA27DUM. — I  fownd  this  manuscript  among  my  father' 8  writings,  and  I  under' 
stand  that  he  got  tliem  as  plunder,  at,  or  afUr,  the  JigJU  at  Worcester,  wliere  he 

served  as  major  of ^s  regiment  qf  horse  on  the  side  of  tJie  Parliament. 

I.  K. 

As  this  has  been  of  no  use  but  to  terminate  the  inquiry  after  the  person,  so,  however,  it 
seems  most  naturally  to  give  an  authority  to  the  original  of  the  work,  viz.  That  it  was  bom  of 
a  soldier ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  through  every  part  related  with  so  soldierly  a  style,  and  in  the 
very  language  of  the  field,  that  it  seems  impossible  anything,  but  the  very  person  who  was 
present  in  every  action  here  related,  could  be  the  relator  of  them. 

The  accounts  of  battles,  the  sieges,  and  the  several  actions  of  which  this  work  is  so  fall, 
are  all  recorded  in  the  histories  of  those  times ;  such  as  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  the 
sacking  of  Magdeburg,  the  siege  of  Nurenibei^,  the  passing  the  river  Leek  in  Bavaria ; 
such  also  as  the  battles  of  Keynton,  or  Edge-hill ;  the  battles  of  Kewbury,  Marston  Moor, 
and  Naseby,  and  the  like.  They  are  all,  we  say,  recorded  in  other  histories,  and  written  by 
those  who  lived  in  those  times,  and,  perhaps,  had  good  authority  for  what  they  wrote.  But 
do  those  relations  give  any  of  the  beautiful  ideas  of  things  formed  in  this  account  ?  Have 
they  one  half  of  the  circumstances,  and  incidents  of  the  actions  themselves,  that  this  man's 
eyes  were  witness  to,  and  which  his  memory  has  thus  preserved  ?  He  that  has  read  the 
best  accounts  of  those  battles  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  particulars  of  the  story  so  pre- 
served, so  nicely  and  so  agreeably  described,  and  will  confess  what  we  allege,  that  the 
story  is  inimitably  told ;  and  ev^n  the  great  actions  of  the  glorious  King  Gustavus  A^olphus 
receive  a  lustre  from  this  man's  relations,  which  the  world  was  never  made  sensible  of 
before,  and  which  the  present  ago  has  much  wanted  of  late,  in  order  to  give  their  affections 
a  turn  in  favour  of  his  late  glorious  successor. 

In  the  story  of  our  own  country's  unnatural  wars,  he  carries  on  the  same  spirit  How 
effectually  does  he  record  the  virtues  and  glorious  actions  of  King  Charles  I.,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  frequently  enters  upon  the  mistakes  of  his  majesty's  conduct  and  of  his  Mends, 
Avhich  gave  his  enemies  all  those  fatal  advantages  against  him,  which  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  his  armies,  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  life,  and  the  ruin  of  the  constitution. 

In  all  his  accounts  he  does  justice  to  his  enemies,  and  hotloivs  the  merits  of  those  whose 
cause  he  fought  against ;  and  many  accounts  recorded  in  his  story,  are  not  to  be  found  even 
in  the  best  histories  of  those  times. 

What  applause  does  he  give  to  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to  his  modesty,  to 
his  conduct,  under  which  he  himself  was  subdued,  and  to  the  justice  he  did  the  king's 
troops  when  they  laid  down  their  arms. 

His  description  of  the  Scots  troops  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  party  under  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  went  over  against  them,  are  admirable  ;  and  his 
censure  of  their  conduct,  who  pushed  the  king  upon  the  quarrel,  and  then  would  not  let 
liim  fight,  is  no  more  than  what  many  of  the  king's  friends  (tliough  less  knowing  as  soldiers) 
have  often  complained  of. 

In  a  word,  this  work  is  a  confutation  of  many  errors  in  all  the  writers  upon  the  subject 
of  our  wars  in  England,  and  even  in  that  extraordinary  history  writen  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon ;  but  the  editors  were  so  just,  that,  when  near  twenty  years  ago,  a  person  who 
liad  written  a  whole  volume  in  folio,  by  way  of  answer  to,  and  confutation  of.  Clarendon's 
history  of  the  rebellion,  would  have  borrowed  the  clauses  in  this  account  which  dash  with 
that  history,  and  confront  it :  we  say,  the  editors  were  so  just  as  to  refuse  them. 

There  can  be  nothing  objected  against  the  general  credit  of  this  work,  seeing  its  truth  is 
established  upon  universal  history ;  and  almost  all  the  facts,  especially  those  of  .moment,  are 
confirmed  for  their  general  part  by  all  the  writers  of  those  times.  If  they  are  here  embel- 
lished with  particulars  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  that  is  the  beauty  we  boast 
of ;  and  that  it  is  that  must  recommend  this  work  to  all  the  men  of  sense  and  judgment 
that  read  it. 
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The  only  objection  we  find  possible  to  make  against  this  work  is,  that  it  is  not  carried 
on  farther,  or,  as  we  may  say,  finished  with  the  finishing  of  the  war  time  ;  and  this  ve 
complain  of  also.  But  then  we  complain  of  it  as  a  misfortune  to  the  world,  not  as  a  fault 
in  the  author ;  for  how  do  we  know  but  that  this  author  might  carry  it  on,  and  ha^e 
another  pert  finished  which  might  not  fall  into  the  same  hands,  or  may  still  remain  with 
some  of  his  family,  and  which  they  cannot  indeed  publish,  to  make  it  seem  anything 
perfect,  for  want  of  the  other  parts  which  we  have,  and  which  we  have  now  made  public  f 
'Sot  is  it  very  improbable,  but  that  if  any  such  farther  part  is  in  beings  the  publiahing 
these  two  parts  may  occasion  the  proprietors  of  the  third  to  let  the  world  see  it ;  and  that; 
by  such  a  discovery,  the  name  of  the  person  may  also  come  to  be  known,  which  wcnld,  no 
doubt,  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  us. 

This,  however,  must  be  said,  that  if  the  same  author  should  have  written  another  put  of 
this  work,  and  carried  it  on  to  the  end  of  those  times  ;  yet,  as  the  residue  of  those  meUncholy 
days  to  the  Restoration  were  filled  with  the  intrigues  of  government,  the  political  manage- 
ment of  illegal  power,  and  the  dissensions  and  factiona  of  a  people  who  were  then  ereo  in 
themselves  but  a  facticlh,  and  that  there  was  very  little  action  in  the  field,  it  is  mors  than 
probable  that  our  author,  who  was  a  man  of  arms,  had  littla  share  in  those  thin0i»  and 
might  not  care  to  trouble  himself  with  looking  at  them. 

But,  besides  all  this,  it  might  happen,  that  he  might  go  abroad  again,  at  that  time,  as  most 
of  the  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  who  had  an  abhorrence  for  the  power  that  then  governed 
here,  did.  Nor  are  we  certain  that  he  might  live  to  the  end  of  that  time ;  so  we  can  give 
no  account  whether  he  had  any  share  in  the  subsequent  actions  of  that  time. 

It  is  enough  that  we  have  the  authorities  above  to  recommend  this  part  to  us  that  ia  now 
published  ;  the  relation,  we  are  persuaded,  will  recommend  itself  and  nothing  more  can  be 
needful,  because  nothing  more  can  invite  than  the  story  itself,  which,  when  the 
enters  into,  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  get  out  of^  until  he  has  gone  through  it. 


It  may  suffice  the  reader,  without  being  very 
inquiaitive  after  my  name,  that  I  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  in  the  year  1608;  under  the 
government  of  what  star  I  was  never  astrologer 
enough  to  examine ;  but  the  consequences  of  my 
life  may  allow  me  to  suppose  some  extraordinary 
infiuenoe  affected  my  birth.  If  there  be  anything 
in  dreams  also,  my  mother,  who  was  mighty 
observant  that  way,  took  minutes,  which  I  have 
since  seen  in  the  first  leaf  of  her  Prayer-book,  of 
several  strange  dreams  she  had  while  she  was 
with  child  of  her  second  son,  which  was  myself. 
Once  she  noted  that  she  dreamed  she  was  carried 
away  bv  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  delivered  in 
the  fields  of  a  son,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  bom 
had  two  wings  camo  out  of  its  back,  and  in  half 
an  hour's  time  flew  away  from  her ;  and  the  very 
evening  before  I  was  born  she  dreamed  she  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  and  that  all  the  while 
she  was  in  labour  a  man  stood  under  her  window 
beating  on  a  kettle-drum,  which  very  much  dis- 
composed her. 

My  father  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  plentiful 
fortune,  having  an  estate  of  above  XdOOO  per 
annum,  of  a  family  nearly  allied  to  several  of  the 
principal  nobility,  and  lived  about  six  miles  from 
the  town  of  High-Excol :  and  my  mother  being 
at  on  some  particular  occasion,  was  sur- 
prised there  at  a  friend's  house,  and  brought  me 
very  safe  into  the  world* 

I  was  my  father's  second  son,  and  therefore 
was  not  altogether  so  much  slighted  as  younger 
sons  of  good  families  generally  are;  but  my  father 
saw  something  In  my  genius  also  which  particu- 
larly pleased  him,  and  so  made  him  take  extra- 
ordinary care  of  my  education. 


I  was  taught  therefinn,  by  the  beifc 
that  could  be  had,  everything  that  was  needful 
to  accomplish  a  young  gentleman  for  the  world; 
and  at  seventeen  yean  old  my  tutor  told  my 
father  an  aoademic  education  was  very  proper 
for  a  i>erson  of  quality,  and  he  thought  me  very 

fit  for  it :  so  my  rather  entered  me  of ccdle^ 

in  Oxford,  where  X  continued  three  yean. 

A  collegiate  life  did  not  suit  me  at  all,  ftough 
I  loved  books  well  enough.  It  was  never  de- 
signed that  I  should  be  either  a  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, or  divine;  and  I  wrote  to  my  father  that 
I  thought  I  had  stayed  there  long  enough  for  a 
gentleman,  and  with  his  leave  I  desiied  to  give 
him  a  visit 

During  my  stay  at  Oxford,  though  I  passed 
through  the  proper  exercises  of  the  house,  yet  my 
chief  reading  was  upon  history  and  geography, 
as  that  which  pleased  my  mind  best,  as4  supi^Ued 
me  with  ideas  most  suitable  to  my  genius:  by- 
one  I  understood  what  great  actions  had  been 
done  in  the  world,  and  by  the  other  I  midsntood 
where  they  had  been  done. 

My  father  readilv  complied  with  my  denre  of 
ooming  home,  for  besides  that  he  thought,  as  I 
did,  that  three  years'  time  at  the  univenitf  was 
enough,  he  also  most  passionately  loved  me,  and 
began  to  think  of  my  settling  near  him. 

At  my  arrival  I  found  mvseU  extraordisanly 
oaressed  by  my  father,  and  he  seemed  to  take 
a  particular  delight  in  my  conversation.  My 
mother,  who  lived  in  perfect  union  with  faiiu, 
both  in  desires  and  aifeotion,  teoeived  me  very 
passionately:  apartments  were  provided  for  me 
by  ipyself,  and  norses  and  servants  allowed  me 
in  paitioular. 
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My  father  never  went  %  hunting,  an  exercise 
he  WAS  eocoeeding  fond  of,  but  he  wonld  haTe  me 
with  him;  and  it  pleased  him  when  he  found  me 
like  the  q^rl  l  lived  thus,  in  all  the  pleasuzes 
*twas  poasible  for  me  to  enjoy,  for  about  a  year 
more ;  when  going  out  one  morning  with  my 
father  to  hunt  a  stag,  and  having  had  a  very 
hard  chase^  and  gotten  a  great  way  <^  from 
home^  WB  had  leisnre  enough  to  ride  gently  back; 
and  as  we  returned,  my  father  took  occasion  to 
enter  into  a  serious  oiscourse  with  me  concerning 
tho  manner  of  my  settling  in  the  world. 

He  told  me^  with  a  great  deal  of  passion^  that 
he  loved  me  above  all  the  rest  of  his  ohildren, 
and  that  therefore  he  intended  to  do  very  well 
for  me ;  and  that  my  eldest  brother  being  abeady 
married  and  settled,  he  had  designed  the  same 
for  me,  and  proposed  a  very  advantageous  ntatoh 
for  me  with  a  young  lady  of  very  extraordinary 
fortune  and  merit,  and  offered  to  make  a  settle- 
ment of  £2000  per  annum  on  me,  whioh  he  said 
he  would  purchase  for  me  without  diminishing 
his  pateroal  estate. 

There  was  too  much  tenderness  in  (his  die- 
coucM  not  to  affect  me  exceedingly.  I  told  him 
I  would  perfectly  resign  myself  unto  his  disposaL 
But,  as  my  father  had,  together  with  his  love  for 
roe,  a  very  nice  judgment  in  his  discourse,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  very  attentively  on  me;  and  though 
my  answer  was  without  the  least  reserve,  yet  he 
thought  he  saw  some  uneesiness  in  me  at  the 
proposal,  and  ixora,  thence  concluded  that  my 
compliance  was  rather  an  act  of  discretion  than 
inclination ;  and  that  however  I  seemed  so  abso- 
lutely given  up  to  what  he  had  proposed,  yet 
my  answer  was  really  an  effect  of  my  obedience 
rather  than  my  choioe ;  so  he  returned  vary  quick 
upon  me,  *  Look  you,  son,  though  I  give  you  my 
own  thoughts  in  the  matter,  yet  I  would  have 
you  be  very  plain  with  me;  for  if  your  own 
choice  does  not  agree  with  mine,  I  will  be  your 
adviser,  but  will  never  impose  upon  you;  and 
therefore  let  me  know  your  mind  freely.*  *I 
don't  reckon  myself  capable,  sir,'  said  I,  with  a 
mat  deal  of  respect,  ^  to  make  so  sood  a  choice 
K>r  myself  as  you  can  for  me;  and  though  my 
opinion  dtif erea  from  youn,  its  being  your  opinion 
would  reform  mine,  and  my  judgment  would  as 
readily  comply  as  my  duty.'  '  I  gather  at  least 
from  thence^'  said  my  father, '  that  your  designs 
lay  another  way  before,  however  they  may  com- 
ply with  mine;  and  therefore  I  would  know 
what  it  was  you  would  have  asked  of  me  if  I  had 
not  offered  this  to  you;  and  you  must  not  deny 
me  your  obedience  ui  this,  if  you  expect  I  should 
believe  your  readiness  in  the  other.' 

*  Sir,' said  I,  * 'twas  impossible  I  should  layout 
for  myself  just  what  you  have  proposed;  but  if 
my  inclinations  were  never  so  contrary,  though 
at  your  command  you  shall  know  them,  yet  I 
deoiaie  them  to  be  wholly  subjected  to  your  order. 
I  confess  my  thoughts  did  not  tend  towards  mar- 
riage or  a  settlement;  for  though  I  had  no  reason 
to  question  your  care  of  me,  yet  I  thought  a  gen- 
tleman ought  always  to  see  something  of  the 
world  before  he  confined  himself  to  auy  part  of 
it;  and  if  I  had  been  to  ask  your  consent  to  any- 
thing, it  diould  have  been  to  give  me  leave  to 
tiavel  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  qualify  myself 
to  appear  at  home  like  a  son  to  so  good  a  father.' 

*  In  what  capacity  would  you.  tnivel  ?'  replied 
my  father;  *you  must  go  abroad  either  as  a 
private  gentlonan,  as  a  scholar,  or  as  a  soldier.* 
'  If  it  were  in  the  latter  capacitv,  sir,'  said  I, 
retaining  pretty  quick,  *  I  hope  I  should  not  mis- 
behave myself ;  but  I  am  not  so  determined  as 
not  to  he  ruled  by  your  judgment.*     'Truly,' 


replied  my  father,  *I  see  no  war  abroad  at  this 
time  worth  while  for  a  man  to  appear  in,  whether 
.we  talk  of  the  cause  or  the  encouragement;  and 
indeed,  son,  I  am  afraid  you  need  not  go  far  for 
adventures  of  that  nature,  for  times  seem  to  look 
as  if  this  part  of  Europe  would  find  us  work 
enough.'  My  father  spiuce  then  relating  to  the 
quarrel  likely  to  happen  between  the  idng  of 
England  and  the  Spaniard  (upon  the  breach  of 
the  match  between  tne  kin^  of  England  and  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  and  particularly  upon  the  old 
(quarrel  <tf  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  the  Bala- 
tinate),  for  I  believe  he  had  no  notions  of  a  dvil 
war  in  his  head. 

In  short,  my  father,  perceiving  my  inclinations 
very  forward  to  go  abroad,  gave  me  leave  to 
travel,  upon  condition  I  would  promise  to  return 
in  two  years  at  furthest,  or  sooner,  if  he  sent  for 
me. 

While  I  was  at  Oxford  I  happened  into  the 
society  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
but  of  a  low  fortune,  being  a  younger  brother, 
and  who  had  indeed  instilled  into  me  the  first 
desires  of  going  abroad,  and  who  I  knewpasaioi.- 
ately  longed  to  travel,  but  had  not  sufficient 
allowance  to  defray  his  expenses  as  a  gentleman. 
We  had  contracted  a  very  close  friendship,  and 
our  humoura  being  very  agreeable  to  <me  another, 
we  daily  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  letters.  He 
was  of  a  generous  free  temper,  without  the  least 
affectation  or  deceit,  a  hanosome  proper  person, 
a  strong  body,  very  good  mien,  and  brave  to  the 
lost  degree.  His  name  was  Fielding,  and  we 
called  him  captain,  though  it  be  a  very  unusual 
title  in  a  college;  but  fate  had  some  hand  in  the 
title,  for  he  had  certainly  the  Unes  of  a  soldier 
drawn  in  his  countenance.  I  imparted  to  him 
the  resolutions  I  had  taken,  and  bow  I  had  my 
father^s  consent  to  go  abroad,  and  would  know 
his  mind,  whether  he  would  go  with  me;  he  sent 
me  word,  he  would  go  with  all  his  heark 

My  father,  when  he  saw  hum,  for  I  sent  for 
him  immediately  to  come  to  me,  mightily  ap- 
proved my  choice ;  so  we  got  our  equipage  ready, 
and  came  away  for  London. 

'Twas  on  the  22d  of  April  1680,  when  we 
embarked  at  Dover,  landed  in  a  few  honn  at 
Calais,  and  immediately  took  post  for  Paris.  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  reader  witn  a  journal  of  mv 
travels,  nor  with  the  description  of  places^  which 
every  geographer  can  do  better  than  I;  but  these 
memoirs  &ing  only  a  relation  of  what  happened 
eitiaer  to  ourselves,  or  in  our  own  knowledge,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  that  part  of  it 

We  had  indeed  some  diverting  passages  in  our 
journey  to  Paris ;  as,  first,  the  horse  my  comrade 
was  upon  fell  so  very  lame  with  a  slip,  that  he 
coiUd  not  g^  and  hardly  stand;  and  the  fellow 
that  rid  wim  us  express,  pretended  to  ride  away 
to  a  town  five  miles  off  to  get  a  fresh  horse,  and 
so  left  us  on  the  road  with  one  hone  between 
two  of  u&  We  foUowed  as  well  as  we  could,  but 
being  strangers,  missed  the  way,  and  wandered 
a  great  way  out  of  tho  road.  Whether  the  man 
performed  in  reasonable  time  or  not,  we  could  not 
DC  sura,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old  priest, 
we  had  never  found  him.  We  met  this  man,  by 
a  very  good  accident,  near  a  little  village  whereof 
he  was  curate;  we  spoke  Latin  enough  just  to 
make  him  underetand  us,  and  he  did  not  speak  it 
much  better  himself ;  but  he  earned  us  into  the 
village  to  his  house,  gave  us  wine  and  bread,  and 
entertained  us  with  wonderful  courtesy.  After 
this  he  sent  into  tlie  village,  hired  a  peasant  and 
a  horse  for  my  captain,  and  sent  him  to  guide  us 
into  the  road.  At  porting,  he  made  a  grMt  many 
compliments  to  us  in  French,  which  we  could  just 
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underatand ;  but  the  snm  was,  to  excase  him  for 
a  question  he  had  a  mind  to  ask  ne.  After  leare 
to  aak  what  he  pleased,  it  "waa,  if  we  wanted  any 
money  for  our  journey,  and  pulled  out  two 
pistoles,  which  he  offered  either  to  give  or  lend 
us. 

I  mention  this  exceeding  courtesy  of  the  curate, 
because,  though  civility  is  very  much  in  use  in 
France,  and  especially  to  strangers,  yet  it  is  a 
Teiy  unusual  thing  to  have  them  paxt  with  their 
money. 

We  let  the  jxriest  know,  flrst,  that  we  did  not 
want  money,  and  next,  that  we  were  very  sen- 
sible of  the  obligation  he  had  put  upon  us;  and  I 
told  him  in  particular,  if  I  lived  to  see  him  again, 
I  would  acknowledge  it 

This  accident  ox  our  horse  was,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  of  some  use  to  us.  We  had  left 
our  two  servants  behind  us  at  Calais  to  bring  our 
baggage  after  us,  by  reason  of  some  dispute  be- 
tween the  captain  oi  the  packet  and  the  custom- 
house officer,  which  could  not  be  adjusted,  and 
we  were  wiUix^  to  be  at  Paris.  The  fellows 
followed  as  fast  as  thej  could,  and,  as  near  as 
we  could  learn,  in  the  tmie  we  lost  our  way  were 
robbed,  and  our  portmanteaus  opened.  They 
took  what  they  pleased;  but  as  there  was  no 
money  there,  but  linen  and  neoessaries^  the  loss 
was  not  great. 

Our  guide  carried  us  to  Amiens,  where  we 
found  the  express  and  our  two  servants,  who  the 
express  meeting  on  the  road  with  a  spare  horse, 
had  brouffht  bade  with  him  thither. 

We  took  this  for  a  good  omen  of  our  successful 
iouzney,  having  escaped  a  danger  which  might 
have  been  greater  to  us  than  it  was  to  our  ser- 
vants; for  the  highwaymen  in  France  do  not 
always^ give  a  traveller  the  civility  of  bidding 
him  stand  and  deliver  his  money,  but  frequently 
fire  upon  him  first,  and  then  take  his  money. 

We  stayed  one  day  at  Amiens,  to  adjust  this 
little  disorder,  and  walked  about  the  town,  and 
into  the  great  church,  but  saw  nothing  very  re- 
markable there;  but  going  across  a  broad  street 
near  the  great  church,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  people 
gazing  at  a  montebank  doctor,  who  made  a  loug 
harangue  to  them  with  a  thousand  antic  postures, 
and  gave  out  InUs  this  way,  and  boxes  of  physic 
that  way,  and  had  a  great  trade,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  people  raised  a  cry,  Larran^  LarroH 
(in  English,  Tkief,  Thief),  on  the  other  side  the 
street,  and  all  the  auditors  ran  away  from  Mr. 
Doctor,  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  Among  the 
rest  we  went  to  see ;  and  the  case  was  plain  and 
short  enough.  Two  English  gentlemen  and  a 
Scotchman,  travellers  as  we  were,  were  standing 
gazing  at  this  prating  doctor,  and  one  of  them 
catched  a  fellow  picking  his  pocket.  The  fellow 
had  got  some  of  nis  money,  for  he  dropt  two  or 
three  pieces  just  by  him,  and  had  got  hold  of  his 
watch ;  but  bein^  surprised,  let  it  slip  again ;  but 
the  reason  of  tellmg  this  stor]^,  is  for  the  manage- 
ment of  it  This  thief  had  ms  seconds  so  ready, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Englishman  had  seized  him, 
they  fell  in,  pretended  to  be  mighty  zealous  for 
the  stranger,  take  the  fellow  by  the  throat,  and 
make  a  great  bustle ;  the  gentieman  not  doubting 
but  the  man  was  secured,  let  go  his  own  hold  <3 
him,  and  left  him  to  them.  The  hubbub  was 
great^  and  it  was  these  fellows  cried  Larron, 
Zarron:  but,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, had  let  the  right  fellow  go,  and  pretended 
to  be  all  upon  one  of  their  own  gang.  At  last, 
they  bring  the  man  to  the  gentleman,  to  ask 
him  what  the  fellow  had  done,  who,  when  he 
saw  the  person  they  seized  on,  presently  told 
them  th-it  was  not  the  man.    Then  they  seemed 


to  be  in  more  consternation  than  before,  and 
emread  themselves  all  over  the  street,  cryiog 
JLarron,  Larron^  Larront  poretending  to  seardi 
for  the  f eUow ;  and  so  one  one  way,  one  aaetlier, 
they  were  all  gone,  the  noise  went  over,  the 

Kntlemen  stood  looking  at  one  another,  and  the 
wling  doctor  began  to  have  the  crowd  abosl 
him  again. 

This  was  the  first  French  trick  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing ;  but  I  was  told  they  have  a 
great  many  more  as  dexterous  as  this. 

We  soon  got  acquaintance  with  these  gentle- 
men, who  were  going  to  Paris  as  wdl  as  we;  m> 
the  next  day  we  made  up  our  company  with 
theuL  and  were  a  pretty  troop  of  five  gentlemen 
and  four  servants. 

As  we  had  really  no  design  to  stay  long^  At 
Paris,  so,  indeed,  excepting  the  city  itself,  uiere 
was  not  much  to  be  seen  there.  Cardinal 
Bichelieu,  who  was  not  only  a  supreme  niinister 
in  the  church,  but  prime  minister  in  the  state, 
was  now  made  also  general  of  the  king^s  taroa^ 
with  a  title  ne^er  known  in  France  before  nor 
since,  viz.  lieutenant-general  au  plaee  da  Row^  in 
the  klng*s  stead,  or  as  some  have  since  tranmUed 
It,  representing  the  person  of  the  king. 

Under  this  character  he  pretended  to  execute 
all  the  royal  powers  in  the  army,  without  appeal 
to  the  king,  or  without  waiting  for  orders;  and 
having  parted  from  Paris  the  winter  before,  had 
now  actually  beg^un  the  war  against  the  DiUse  of 
Savoy,  in  the  process  of  which  he  restored  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  having  taken  Pignerol  from 
the  duke,  put  it  into  such  a  state  of  defence^  aa 
the  duke  could  never  force  it  out  of  his  handa. 
and  reduced  the  duke,  rather  by  manage  and 
conduct  than  by  force,  to  make  peace  withont  it; 
so  as,  annexing  it  to  the  crown  of  Ftanoe,  it  haa 
ever  since  been  a  thorn  in  his  foot,  that  has 
always  made  the  peace  of  Savoy  lame  and  pie- 
carious;  and  France  has  since  made  Pignend  | 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  worid. 

As  the  cardinal,  with  all  the  mifitaxy  part  of 
the  court,  was  in  the  field;  so  the  king^  to  be 
near  him,  was  gone  with  the  queen  and  all  the 
court,  just  before  I  reached  Paris,  to  reside  at 
Lyons.  All  these  considered,  tiiere  was  nothiK 
to  do  at  Paris ;  the  court  looked  like  a  citizen 
house  when  the  familv  was  all  gone  into  the 
country;  and  I  thought  the  whole  city  looked 
very  melancholy,  compared  to  all  the  fine  thinga 
I  had  heard  of  it 

The  queen-mother  and  her  party  were  cha- 
grined at  the  cardinal,  who,  though  he  owed  his 
grandeur  to  her  immediate  favour,  was  now 
grown  too  great  any  longer  to  be  at  the  cdmmaad 
of  her  majesty,  or  indeed  in  her  interests;  and 
therefore  the  queen  was  under  dissatisfactaon, 
and  her  party  looked  very  much  down. 

The  Protestants  were  everywhere  disconsolate ; 
for  the  losses  they  had  received  at  Bochelle, 
Kismes,  and  Montpelier,  had  reduced  them  to  an 
absolute  dependence  on  the  king*s  will,  without 
all  possible  nopes  of  ever  recovermg  themselves, 
or  bein^  so  much  as  in  a  condition  to  take  arma 
for  their  religion;  and  thfflcefore  the  wisest  of 
them  plainly  foresaw  their  own  entiie  lednction, 
as  it  since  came  to  pass ;  and  I  remember  very 
well  that  a  Protestant  gentleman  told  me  oncet, 
as  we  were  passing  from  Orleans  to  Lyons,  that 
the  English  had  ruined  them;  *and  therefore,' 
savs  he^  *I  think  the  next  oocasioa  the  kin^ 
takes  to  use  us  ill,  as  I  know  it  will  not  be  loai^ 
before  he  does,  we  must  all  fiy  over  to  TgngUn^ 
where  you  are  bound  to  maintain  usj^for  haviiiK' 
helped  to  turn  us  out  of  our  own  ^xrantry.'  I 
aslrod  him  what  he  meant  by  saying  the  Engliak 
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had  done  it  ?  He  returned  short  upK>n  me ;  ^  I  do 
not  mean,'  says  he,  ^by  not  reUeving  Bochelie, 
but  by  helping  to  rain  Bochelle,  when  yon  and 
the  Dutch  lent  ships  to  beat  our  fleets  which  aU 
the  ships  in  Franca  could  not  have  done  without 
you.* 

I  was  too  young  in  the  world  to  be  very  sensible 
of  this  before,  and  therefoce  was  something  startled 
at  the  charge ;  but  when  I  came  to  discourse  with 
this  gentleman,  I  soon  saw  the  tmth  of  what  he 
said  was  undeniable,  and  have  since  reflected  on 
it  with  regret,  that  the  naval  power  of  the  Pro* 
testants,  which  was  then  superior  to  the  royal, 
would  certainlv  have  been  the  recovery  of  all 
their  fortunes,  nad  it  not  been  unhappily  broke 
by  thdr  brethren  of  England  and  Ilolland,  the 
former  lending  seven  men-of-war,  and  the  latter 
twenty,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bochellers' 
fleet;  and  by  these  very  ships  the  Bochellers* 
fleet  was  actually  beaten  and  destroyed,  and  they 
never  afterwards  recovered  their  force  at  sea,  and 
bv  consequence  sunk  under  the  siege,  which  the 
^iglish  afterwards  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent. 

These  things  made  the  Protestants  look  very 
dull,  and  expected  the  ruin  of  all  their  puty; 
which  had  certainly  happened  had  the  cardinal 
lived  a  few  years  longer. 

We  stayed  in  Paris  about  three  weeks,  as  well 
to  see  the  court,  and  what  rarities  the  place 
afforded,  as  by  an  occasion  which  had  like  to  nave 
put  a  short  period  to  our  ramble. 

Walking  one  morning  before  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre,  with  a  design  to  see  tiie  Swiss  draw  up, 
which  they  always  did.  and  exercised  just  before 
thev  relieved  the  guaros,  a  page  came  up  to  me, 
andqpeaking  Engush  to  me,  *Sir,'  says  he,  ^the 
captaupmust  needs  have  vour  immemate  assist- 
ance.* I  that  had  not  the  knowledge  of  any 
person  in  Paris  but  my  own  companion,  whom  I 
called  captain,  had  no  room  to  question,  but  it 
was  he  that  sent  for  me ;  and  crymg  out  hastily 
to  him,  *  Where?*  followed  the  feUow  as  fast  as 
it  was  possible.  Hie  led  me  through  several  pas- 
sages which  I  knew  not,  and  at  last  through  a 
tennis-court,  and  into  a  large  room,  where  three 
men,  like  gentlemen,  were  engaged  very  briskly, 
two  against  one.  The  room  was  very  durk,  so 
that  I  could  not  easily  know  them  asunder ;  but 
being  fully  possessed  with  an  opinion  before  of 
my  captain*s  danger,  I  ran  into  the  room  with 
my  sword  in  my  tuuxd.  I  had  not  ^particularly 
engaged  any  of  thezn,  nor  so  much  as  made  a  pass 
at  any,  when  I  received  a  very  dangerous  thrust 
in  m^  thigh,  rather  occasioned  by  my  too  hasty 
mnnmg  in,  then  a  real  design  of  the  person ;  but 
enraged  at  the  hurt,  without  examining  who  it 
was  hurt  me^  I  threw  myself  upon  him,  and  run 
my  sword  quite  through  his  body. 

The  novelty  of  the  adventure,  and  the  unex- 
pected fall  of  the  man  by  a  stranger,  come  in 
nobody  knew  how,  had  becalmed  the  other  two, 
that  the^  really  stood  grazing  at  me.  By  this  time 
I  had  discovered  that  my  captain  was  not  there, 
and  that  *twas  some  strange  accident  brought  me 
thither.  I  could  roeak  but  little  Fx«nch,  and 
8upx)osed  they  could  speak  no  English;  so  I 
stepped  to  the  door  to  see  for  the  page  that 
brought  me  thither;  but  seeing  nobody  there, 
and  the  passage  clear,  I  made  off  as  fast  as  I 
could,  without  speaking  a  word;  nor  did  the 
other  two  gentlemen  offer  to  stop  me. 

But  I  was  in  a  strange  confusion  whoi,  coming 
into  those  entries  and  passages  which  the  page  lea 
me  through,  I  could  by  no  means  find  my  way 
out ;  at  utst,  seeing  a  door  open  that  looked 
through  a  house  into  the  street,  I  went  in,  and 
out  at  the  other  door ;  but  then  I  was  at  as  great 


a  loss  to  know  where  I  was,  and  which  was  the 
way  to  my  lodging.  The  wound  in  my  thigh 
bled  »paoe,  ana  I  could  feel  the  blood  in  my 
breeches.  In  this  interval  came  by  a  chair;  I 
called,  and  went  into  it,  and  bid  them,  as  well  as 
I  could,  go  to  the  Louvre;  for  though  I  knew 
not  the  name  of  the  street  where  I  lodged,  I  knew 
I  could  find  the  way  to  it  when  I  was  at  the 
Bastile.  The  chairmen  went  on  their  own  way, 
and  being  stopped  by  a  company  of  the  guards 
as  they  went,  set  me  down  till  the  soldiers  were 
marched  by ;  when  looking  out,  I  found  I  was 
just  at  my  own  lodging,  and  the  captain  was 
standing  at  the  door  loolang  for  me.  I  beckoned 
him  to  me,  and,  whimpering,  told  him  I  was  very 
much  hurt,  and  bid  him  pay  the  chairmen,  and 
ask  no  questions,  but  oome  to  me. 

I  made  the  best  of  my  way  upstairs,  but  had 
lost  so  much  blood,  that  I  had  hardly  spirits 
enough  to  keep  me  irom  swooning,  till  he  came 
in.  He  was  eoually  concerned  with  me  to  see  me 
in  such  a  bloody  condition,  and  presently  called 
up  our  landloro,  and  he  as  quiddy  called  in  his 
neighbours,  that  1  had  a  room  full  of  people  about 
me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  this  had  like  to 
have  been  of  worse  consequences  to  me  than  the 
other ;  for  by  this  time  there  was  gpreat  inquiring 
after  the  jperson  who  killed  a  man  at  the  tennis-- 
court Jly  landlord  was  then  sensible  of  his  mis- 
take, and  came  to  me,  and  told  me  the  danger  I 
was  in,  and  very  honestly  offered  to  convey  me 
to  a  firiend*s  of  his,  where  I  should  be  very 
secure.  I  thanked  him,  and  suffered  myself  to 
be  carried  at  midnight  whither  he  pleased.  He 
visited  me  very  often,  till  I  was  well  enough  to 
walk  about,  which  was  not  in  less  than  ten  days, 
and  then  we  thought  fit  to  be  gone.    So  we  took 

fst  for  Orleans ;  out  when  I  came  upon  the  road 
found  myself  in  a  new  error  for  my  wound 
opened  again  with  riding,  and  I  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  before,  being  forced  to  take  up  at 

a  little  'Ullage  on  the  road,  called ^  about 

milee  from  Orleans,  where  there  was  no  surgeon 
to  be  had,  but  a  sorry  country  barber,  who  never- 
theless dressed  me  as  well  as  he  could,  and  in 
about  a  week  more  I  was  able  to  walk  to  Orleans 
at  three  times. 

Here  I  stayed  tUl  I  was  quite  welL  and  then 
took  coach  for  Lyons,  and  so  through  Savoy  into 
Italy. 

I  spent  near  two  years*  time  after  this  bad  be- 
grinning,  in  travelling  through  Italy,  and  to  the 
several  courts  of  Kome,  Naples,  Venice,  and 
Vienna. 

When  I  came  to  Lyons,  the  king  was  ^one 
from  thence  to  Greno*ble  to  meet  the  oardmal, 
but  the  queens  were  both  at  Lyons. 

The  French  affairs  seemed  at  this  time  to  have 
but  an  indifferent  aspect;  there  was  no  life  in 
anythmg  but  where  the  cardinal  was.  He  pushed 
on  eveiything  with  extraordinary  conduct,  and 

fenerally  wiui  success ;  he  had  taken  Suza  and 
'ignerol  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  push  the  duke  even  out  of  all  his 
dominions. 

But  in  the  meantime  everywhere  else  things 
looked  ill ;  the  troops  were  ill  paid,  the  magazines 
empty,  the  people  mutinous,  and  a  general  dis- 
ordiBr  seizedf  the  minds  of  the  court;  and  the 
cardinal,  who  was  the  soul  of  everything,  desired 
this  interview  at  Grenoble,  in  order  to  put  things 
into  some  better  method. 

This  politic  minister  always  ordered  matters  so, 
that  if  there  was  success  in  anything  the  glory 
was  his ;  but  if  things  miscarried  it  was  all  laid 
upon  the  king.  This  conduct  was  so  much  the 
more  nice,  as  it  is  the  direct  contrary  to  the  cua« 
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torn  in  like  caGos,  whero  kings  assume  the  glory 
of  all  tlie  socGessin  an  action^  and  when  a  thing 
miscanriea,  make  themsdires  easy  by  sacrificing 
their  miniaters  and  fayonrites  to  the  complaints 
and  resentments  of  the  people;  bat  this  accurate, 
refined  statesman  got  otbt  this  point. 

While  we  were  at  Lyons,  ana  as  I  remember, 
the  tibird  day  after  oar  coming  thither,  we  had 
like  to  have  been  involved  in  a  state  broil,  with- 
out knowing  where  we  were.  It  was  of  a  Sunday, 
in  the  evenmg,  the  people  of  Lyons,  who  had 
been  sorely  oppressed  in  taxes,  and  tiie  war  in 
Italy  pinching  their  trade,  began  to  be  Terr 
tumultoous;  we  found  the  day  before  the  mob 
got  together  in  great  crowds,  and  talked  oddly ; 
uie  king  was  everywhere  reviled,  and  spoken  dis- 
respectnilly  of,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
either  winked  at,  or  durst  not  attempt  to  meddle, 
lest  they  should  provoke  the  people. 

But  on  Sunday  ni^ht,  about  midnight,  we 
were  waked  by  a  prodigious  noise  in  the  street 
I  jumpt  out  of  bed,  and,  running  to  the  window, 
I  saw  tiie  stnei  as  full  of  mob  as  it  could  hold. 
Some,  armed  with  muskets  and  halberds,  marched 
in  very  good  order,  others  in  disorderly  crowdsL 
all  shouting  and  dying  out,  Dupaix  le  Boy^  ana 
tiie  like.  One,  that  Ted  a  great  party  of  this 
rabble,  carried  a  loaf  of  bread  upon  the  top  of  a 
pike,  and  other  lesser  loayes,  signifying  the  small- 
neas  of  their  bread,  occasioned  by  deamees. 

By  morning  this  crowd  was  gathered  to  a  great 
height :  they  run  roving  oyer  the  whole  city,  shut 
up  all  the  shops,  and  forced  all  the  people  to  join 
with  them;  from  thence  they  went  up  to  the 
castle,  and,  renewing  the  clamour,  a  strange  con- 
sternation seized  all  the  princes. 

They  broke  open  the  aoors  of  the  officers,  col- 
lectors of  the  new  taxes,  and  plundered  their 
houses,  and  had  not  the  persons  themselves  fled 
in  time^  they  had  been  very  ill  treated. 

The  queen-mother,  as  she  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased to  see  such  consequences  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  whose  management  she  had  no  share, 
so  I  suppose  she  had  the  less,  concern  upon  her. 
However,  she  came  into  the  court  of  the  castle 
and  showed  herself  to  the  people,  gave  money 
amongst  them,  and  spoke  gently  to  them ;  and  by 
a  way  peculiar  to  herself,  and  which  obliged  all 
she  talked  with,  she  pacified  the  mob  gradually, 
sent  ^em  home  with  promises  of  redress  and  the 
like ;  and  so  appeased  this  tumult  in  two  days  by 
her  prudence,  which  the  guards  in  the  castle  had 
smaU  mind  to  meddle  with,  and  if  they  had, 
would,  in  all  probability,  haye  made  the  better 
side  the  worse. 

There  had  been  several  seditions  of  the  like 
nature  in  sundry  other  parts  of  France,  and  the 
yery  army  began  to  murmur,  though  not  to 
mutiny,  for  want  of  provisions. 

This  sedition  at  Lyons  was  not  quite  over  when 
we  left  the  place,  for,  finding  the  city  all  in  a 
broil,  we  ^considered  we  had  no  business  there ; 
and  what  the  consequence  of  a  popular  tumult 
might  be,  we  did  not  see,  so  we  prepared  to  be 
gone.  We  had  not  rid  aboye  throe  miles  out  of 
the  dty,  but  we  were  brought  as  prisoners  of 
war,  by  a  pwty  of  mutineers,  who  had  been 
abroad  upon  the  scout,  and  were  ohaived  with 
being  messengers  sent  to  the  cardinal  for  forces 
to  reduce  the  citisens;  with  theee  pretences  they 
Inouc^t  us  back  in  triumph,  and  the  queen- 
molher  being  by  this  time  grown  something 
faaniiiMT  to  them,  they  carried  ns  before  her. 

When  they  inquired  of  us  who  we  were,  we 
oalled  ourselves  Scots ;  for  as  the  English  were 
very  mnbh  out  of  favour  in  France  at  this  time, 
the  peace  haying  been  made  not  many  months, 


and  not  supposed  to  be  yery  durable,  because 
particularly  displeasing  to  the  people  of  England, 
so  the  Scots  were  on  the  other  extreme  with  the 
French.  Nothing  was  so  nmeh  caressed  as  the 
Scots ;  and  a  man  had  no  more  to  do  in  France, 
if  he  would  be  well  received  there,  than  to  say 
he  was  a  Scotchman. 

When  we  came  before  the  queen-motber,  she 
seemed  to  receive  us  with  some  stiffness  at  first, 
and  caused  her  guards  to  take  us  into  custody ; 
but  as  she  was  a  lady  of  most  exquisite  politics, 
she  did  this  to  amuse  the  moK  and  we  were  im- 
mediately after  dismissed ;  ana  the  queen  bendf 
made  a  handsome  Axense  to  us  for  the  rudsness 
we  had  suffered,  alleging  the  troubles  of  the 
times ;  and  the  next  mommg  w«  had  three  dxa- 

SK>ns  of  the  guards  to  convoy  us  out  of  the  juris- 
ction  of  Lyons. 

I  confess  this  little  adventure  ^ve  me  an 
ay^rsion  to  popular  tumuHs  all  my  life  after,  and 
if  nothing  else  had  been  in  the  cause,  would  have 
biassed  me  to  espouse  the  king's  party  in  Eng- 
land, when  our  popular  heats  canned  all  before 
it  at  home. 

But  I  must  say,  that  when  I  called  to  mfnd 
since,  the  address,  ib»  management,  the  com- 
pliance in  show,  and  in  general  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  queen-mother  with  the  mutinous  people 
of  Lyons,  and  compared  it  with  the  oononct  of 
my  unhappy  master  the  king  of  Bng^and,  I  could 
not  but  see  that  the  queen  understood  much 
better  than  King  Chanes  the  management  of 
politics  and  the  clamours  of  the  people. 

Had  this  princess  been  at  the  helm  in  England, 
she  would  have  preyented  all  the  calamities  of 
the  civil  war  here,  and  yet  not  have  parted  with 
what  that  good  prince  yielded  in  order  Co  peace 
neither.  She  would  have  yielded  gradually,  and 
then  gained  upon  them  gradually;  she  would 
have  managed  them  to  the  point  she  had  designed 
them,  as  she  did  all  parties  in  France ;  and  none 
could  eflfectuaUy  subject  her  but  the  yery  man 
she  had  raised  to  be  her  principal  support,  I 
mean  the  cardinal. 

We  went  from  hence  to  Grenoble,  and  anjyed 
there  the  same  day  that  the  king  and  the  cardi- 
nal, with  the  whole  court,  went  out  to  yiew  a  J 
body  of  six  thousand  Swiss  foot^  which  the  car- 
dinal had  wheedled  the  cantons  to  grant  to  the 
king,  to  help  to  ruin  their  neighbour  the  Duke 
of  Savoy. 

The  troops  were  exceeding  fine,  well-aocoatred, 
brave,  clean-limbed,  stout  fellows  indeed.  Here 
I  saw  the  cardinal.  There  was  an  air  of  chTiroh 
grayity  in  his  habit,  but  all  the  yigonr  of  a 
generel,  and  the  sprightlinese  of  a  vast  genius  in 
his  face.  He  affected  a  little  stiffness  in  his  be- 
haviour, but  managed  all  his  affaire  with  such 
clearness,  such  steadiness,  and  such  application, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  such  success  in 
every  undertaking. 

Here  I  saw  the  king,  whose  fig^ure  was  mean, 
his  countenance  hollow,  and  al^'ays  seemed  de- 
jected, and  every  way  discovering  that  weakness 
m  his  countenance  that  appeared  in  his  actions. 

If  he  was  oyer  sprightly  and  vigorous,  it  was 
when  the  cardinal  was  with  him;  for  he  de- 
pended so  much  on  everything  he  did,  that  he 
was  at  the  utmost  dilemm*  when  he  was  absent ; 
always  timoroas,  jealous,  and  irresolute. 

After  the  reyiew  the  cardinal  was  absent  some 
days^  having  been  to  wait  on  the  queen-mother 
at  Lyons,  where,  as  it  was  discoursed,  they  were 
at  least  seemingly  reconciled. 

I  obseryed,  while  the  cardinal  was  gone  there 
was  no  court,  the  king  was  seldom  to  be  seen, 
yeiy  small  attendance  giyen,  and  no  bustls  at 
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ihe  castle ;  but  as  soon  as  tba  cordmal  rtttumed, 
the  great  councils  were  assembled,  the  ooachM 
o!  tilM  ambassadors  went  every  day  to  the  castle, 
and  a  fooe  of  business  appeared  upon  the  -whole 
court 

Here  the  measnrss  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ruin 
were  ooncerted ;  and  isi  order  to  it  the  king  and 
the  cardinal  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
■arniy,  with  which  they  immediately  reduood  all 
fiavoy,  took  Chaa^)erry  and  the  whole  duchy, 
«zGept  Montmelian. 

The  army  that  did  this  was  not  above  22,000 
men,  including  the  Swiss,  and  but  indifferent 
troops  neitheri  especially  the  French  foot,  who, 
compared  to  uie  infantiy  I  have  seen  slnoe  in 
the  German  and  Swedish  armies,  were  not  fit  to 
be  called  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  consider^ 
Ing  the  Savoyards  and  Italian  troops,  they  were 
good  troops;  but  the  cardinal's  conduct  made 
amends  for  all  these  defioisnoies. 

From  hsnoe  I  went  to  Fignerol,  which  was 
then  little  more  than  a  single  fortification  on  the 
hill  near  the  town  caltod  St  Bride's;  but  the 
flituatiott  of  that  was  very  strong.  I  mention 
this  because  of  the  prodigious  works  sioce  added 
to  it,  by  which  it  has  since  obtained  the  name  of 
the  rinit  hand  of  France.  They  had  begun  a 
new  line  below  (lie  hill,  and  some  works  were 
marked  out  on  the  side  oif  tiie  town  next  the  fort ; 
but  the  cardinal  afterwards  drew  the  plan  of  the 
works  with  his  own  hand,  by  which  it  was  made 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 

While  I  was  at  Pignerol,  the  govemor  of 
ICilan,  for  the  Spaniaras,  came  with  an  army 
and  sat  down  before  CasaL  The  grand  quarrel, 
»nd  Ittr  which  the  war  in  this  part  of  Italy  was 
begun,- was  this:  the  Spaniards  and  Oermans 
pretended  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua ;  the  Duke  of 
Xfevers,  a  Frenchman,  had  not  only  a  title  to  it, 
but  had  got  possession  of  it;  but,  being  ill  sup- 
ported by  the  French,  was  beaten  out  by  the 
imperialists,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  the  Germans 
took  Mantua  itself,  and  drove  the  poor  duke 
quite  out  of  the  oountxy. 

The  taking  of  Mantua  elevated  the  spirits  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy;  and  the  Germans  and  Spaniards, 
being  now  at  more  leisure,  with  a  complete  army, 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  formed  the  siege  of 
Montsenat 

For  as  the  Spaniards  pushed  the  Duke  of 
Mantoa^  so  the  French,  by  way  of  diversion,  lay 
hard  upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  they  had  seissed 
Montserrat,  and  held  it  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  had  a  strong  French  garrison  under  Thobas, 
«  brave  and  experienoed  commander ;  and  thus 
siEairs  stood  when  we  eame  into  ^e  French 
larmy. 

I  had  no  business  there  as  a  soldier,  but  having 
passed  as  a  Scotch  gentleman  with  the  mob  at 
I/yoni^  and  alter  with  her  majesty,  the  queen- 
mother,  when  we  obtained  the  guard  of  her  dra- 
goons^ We  had  also  her  majesty's  pass,  with 
\v1iioh  we  came  and  went  where  we  pleased ;  and 
the  caxdinaL  who  was  then  not  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  quesoa,  but  willing  to  keep  smooth 
water  there,  whisn  two  or  three  times  our  passes 
oame  to  be  examintid,  showed  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary respeet  to  us  on  tiiat  vary  account,  our 
piAses  Imng  from  the  queen. 

Gassl  being  besisged,  as  I  have  observed,  be- 
gan to  be  in  daassr;  for  the  cardinal,  who,  it 
was  tkofogfat,  had  ronned  a  design  to  ruin  Savoy, 
was  more  intent  iipon  that  than  upon  the  snooour 
of  the  Duke  of  Hantoa;  but  necessity  calling 
upon  him  to  delivurso  great »  captain  as  Thoiiaa, 
nnd  not  to  let  such  a  plaoe  as  Oasal  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  king,  or  cardinal  rather. 


ordered  the  Duke  of  Momorency,  and  the  Mare- 
schal  d'Efflat,  with  10,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
to  march  and  join  the  Mareschals  de  la  Foroe 
and  Schomberg,  who  lay  already  with  an  army 
on  the  f rontiem  of  Genoa,  but  too  weak  to  attempt 
the  raising  the  siege  of  CasaL 

As  all  men  th^ight  there  would  be  a  battle 
between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  I  could 
not  prevail  with  mvself  to  lose  the  opportunity ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  the  passes  above 
mentioned,  I  came  to  the  French  army  under  the 
Duke  of  MomorenoT].  We  marohed  through  the 
enemy's  country  with  great  boldness  and  no 
small  haiard,  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  appeared 
frequently  with  great  bodies  of  horse  on  the  rear 
of  the  army,  and  frequently  skirmished  with  our 
troops,  in  one  of  which  1  hod  the  folly  (I  can 
call  it  no  better,  for  I  had  no  business  utere)  to 
go  out  and  see  the  sport  as  the  French  gentle- 
men called  it  I  was  but  a  raw  soldier,  and  did 
not  like  the  sport  at  all,  for  this  party  was  sui^ 
rounded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  almost  aU 
killed ;  for  as  to  quarter,  they  neither  asked  nor 
gave.  I  ran  away  very  fairly  one  of  the  first 
and  my  companion  with  me,  and  by  the  goodness 
of  our  horses  got  out  of  the  fray ;  and  being  not 
much  known  in  the  army,  we  came  into  the  camp 
an  hour  or  two  after,  as  if  we  had  been  only 
riding  abroad  for  the  air. 

This  little  rout  made  the  general  very  cautious, 
for  the  Savoyards  were  stronger  in  horse  by  three 
or  four  thousand,  and  the  arm^  always  marched 
in  a  body,  and  kept  their  parties  in  or  very  near 
hand. 

I  escaped  another  rub  in  this  French  anny 
about  five  days  iiter,  which  had  liked  to  have 
mode  me  pay  dear  for  my  cariosity. 

The  Duke  de  Momorency  and  the  Mareschal 
Schomberg  joined  their  army  about  four  or  five 
days  after,  and  immediately,  according  to  the 
carainars  instructions,  put  themselves  on  tiie 
mareh  for  the  relief  of  CasaL 

The  army  had  marched  over  a  great  plain, 
with  some  marshy  grounds  on  the  right  Mid  the 
Po  on  the  left ;  and  as  the  country  was  so  well 
discovered  that  it  was  thought  impofsible  any 
mischief  should  happen,  the  generals  observed 
the  less  caution.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  was 
a  long  wood,  and  a  lane  or  narrow  defile  through 
the  middle  of  it 

Through  this  pass  the  armv  was  to  march,  and 
the  van  l^an  to  file  through  it  about  four  o'clock. 
By  tiuree  hours'  time  all  the  army  was  got  through 
or  into  the  poss^  and  the  artillery  wasjust  entered 
when  tiie  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  4000  horse  and 
1500  dragoons,  with  every  horseman  a  footman 
behind  him.  (whether  he  had  swam  the  Po,  or 
passed  it  aDove  at  a  bridge,  and  made  a  long 
march  i^ter,  was  not  examined),  but  he  came 
boldly  up  the  plain,  and  eharged  our  rear  with 
a  great  deal  of  fury. 

Our  artillery  was  in  the  lane^  and  as  it  wm 
impossible  to  turn  them  about  and  make  way 
for  the  army,  so  the,  rear  was  obliged  to  support 
themselves,  and  maintain  the  fight  for  above  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

In  this  time  we  lost  abundance  of  men ;  and  If 
it  had  not  been  for  two  accidents,  all  that  line 
had  been  out  off.  One  was,  that  the  wood  was 
so  near,  that  tiiose  regiments  which  were  dis- 
ordered presently  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
wood;  the  other  was,  that  bv  this  time  the 
Mareschal  Schomberv,  with  the  horse  of  the 
van,  began  to  get  back  through  the  lane,  and  to 
make  good  the  ground  from  whence  the  other 
had  been  beaten,  till  at  last  ^7  this  means,  H 
came  to  almost  a  pitched  battle. 
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There  were  two  regiments  of  French  dragoons 
who  did  ezoellent  service  in  this  action,  and 
maintained  their  ground  till  they  were  almost  all 
kiUed. 

Had  the  Duke  of  Savoy  contented  himself  with 
the  defeat  of  five  regiments  on  the  right,  which 
he  quite  broke  and  drove  into  the  wood,  and 
with  the  slaughter  and  havoc  which  he  had  made 
among  the  rest^  he  had  oome  off  with  honour, 
and  might  have  called  it  a  victory ;  but  endea- 
vouring to  break  the  whole  party,  and  carry  off 
some  cannon,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  these 
few  dragoons  lost  him  his  advantages,  and  held 
him  in  play  till  so  many  fresh  troops  got  through 
the  pass  again,  as  made  us  too  strong  for  him ; 
and  had  not  night  parted  them,  he  had  been 
entirely  defeated. 

At  last,  finding  our  troops  increase  and  spread 
themselves  on  his  flank,  he  retired  and  gave  over. 
We  had  no  great  stomach  to  pursue  him  neither, 
though  some  horse  were  ordered  to  follow  a  little 


The  duke  lost  above  a  thousand  men,  and  we 
almost  twice  as  many;  and,  but  for  those  dra- 
goons, had  lost  the  whole  rear-guard  and  half 
our  cannon.  I  was  in  a  very  sorry  case  in  this 
action  too.  I  was  with  the  rear  in  the  regiment 
of  horse  of  Ferigoort,  with  a  captain  of  which 
regiment  I  had  contracted  some  acquaintance.  I 
would  have  rid  off  at  first,  as  the  captain  desired 
me ;  but  there  was  no  doing  it,  for  the  cannon 
was  in  the  lane,  and  the  horse  and  dragoons  of 
the  van  eagerly  pressing  back  through  the  lane, 
must  have  run  me  down,  or  carried  me  with 
them :  as  for  the  wood,  it  was  a  good  shelter  to 
save  one's  life,  but  was  so  thick,  there  was  no 
paiwing  it  on  horseback. 

Our  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  that  was 
broke,  and  being  all  in  confusion,  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy's  men  at  our  heels,  away  we  ran  into 
the  wood.  Never  was  there  so  much  disorder 
among  a  parcel  of  runaways  as  when  we  came 
to  this  wood.  It  was  so  exceeding  bushy  and 
thick  at  the  bottom,  there  was  no  entering  it; 
and  a  volley  of  small  shot  from  a  regiment  of 
Savoy's  dragoons  poured  in  upon  us  at  our  break- 
ing into  the  wood,  made  terrible  work  among 
our  horses. 

For  my  part  I  was  got  into  the  wood,  but  was 
forced  to  quit  my  horse ;  and  by  that  means,  with 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  got  a  little  farther  in, 
where  there  was  a  little  open  place ;  and  being 
quite  spent  with  labouring  among  the  bushes,  I 
sat  down  resolving  to  ta£e  my  fate  there,  let  it 
be  what  it  would,  for  I  was  not  able  to  go  any 
farther.  I  had  twenty  or  thirty  more  in  the  same 
condition  came  to  me  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and  here  we  waited  very  securely  tiie  success  of 
the  battle,  which  was  as  before. 

It  was  no  small  relief  to  those  with  me  to  hear 
the  Savoyards  were  beaten,  for  otherwise  Uiey 
had  all  been  lost  As  for  me,  I  confess  I  was 
glad  as  it  was,  because  of  the  danger ;  but  other- 
wise I  cared  not  much  which  had  the  better,  for 
I  designed  no  service  among  them. 

One  kindness  it  did  me,  that  I  began  to  con- 
sider what  I  had  to  do  here  ;  and  as  I  could  give 
but  a  very  slender  account  of  myself,  for  what  it 
was  I  run  all  these  risks,  so  I  resolved  they  should 
fight  it  among  themselvBA,  for  I  would  oome  among 
them  no  more. 

The  captain  with  whom,  as  I  noted  above,  I 
nad  contracted  some  acquaintance  in  this  regi- 
ment, was  killed  in  this  action,  and  the  French 
had  really  a  great  blow  hera^  though  they  took 
care  to  conceal  it  all  they  could ;  and  I  cannot 
without  sntiUng,  read  some  of  the  histories  and 


memoirs  of  this  action,  which  they  are  \ 
to  call  a  victorv. 

We  marched  on  to  Saluces,  and  the  next  day 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  presented  himself,  in  hsttalis, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  small  river,  giving  us  a 
fair  challenge  to  pass  and  engage  him.  We  al- 
ways said  in  our  camp  that  the  orders  were  to 
fight  the  Duke  of  Savoy  wherever  we  met  him : 
but  though  he  braved  us  in  our  view,  we  did  not 
care  to  engage  him,  but  we  brought  Saluces  to 
surrender  upon  articles  which  the  duke  could  not 
relieve  without  attacking  our  camp,  which  he 
did  not  care  to  do. 

The  next  morning  we  had  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Mantua  to  the  imperial  army.  We 
heard  of  it  first  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  cannon, 
which  he  fired  by  way  of  rejoicing^  and  which 
seemed  to  make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of 
Saluces. 

As  this  was  a  mortification  to  the  French,  so 
it  quite  damped  the  success  of  the  campaign ;  for 
the  Duke  de  Momorency,  imagining  that  the  im- 
perial general  would  send  immediato  a8si8tanc«^ 
to  the  Marquis  Spinola.  who  besieged  Gasal,  they 
called  frequent  councils  of  war  what  coune  to 
take,  and  at  last  resolved  to  halt  in  Piedmont 

A  few  days  after  their  resolutions  were  changed 
again  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Oharles  Emanuel,  who  died,  as  some  say, 
agitated  with  the  extremes  of  joy  and  grief. 

This  put  our  generals  upon  considering  again 
whether  they  should  march  to  the  relief  ofCasal ; 
but  the  chimera  of  the  Qermans  put  them  by, 
and  so  they  took  up  quarters  in  Piedmont  They 
took  several  small  places  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
making  advantage  of  the  consternation  the  duke  » 
subjects  were  in  on  tlw  death  of  their  prince,  an>i 
spread  themselves  from  the  seaside  to  the  banks 
of  the  Po. 

But  here  an  enemy  did  that  for  them  which 
the  Savoyards  could  not ;  for  the  plague  eot  into 
their  quarters,  and  destroyed  abundance  ofpeiqkle 
both  <^  the  army  and  of  the  country. 

I  thought  then  it  was  time  for  me  to  he  gone, 
for  I  had  no  manner  of  courage  for  that  risk; 
and  I  think  verily  I  was  more  afraid  of  being 
taken  sick  in  a  strange  countxy,  than  ever  I  was 
of  being  killed  in  battle.  Upon  this  resolntion  I 
procured  a  pass  to  go  to  Genoa,  and  accordingly 
began  my  journey,  but  was  arrested  at  Yiila 
Fi'anca  l^  a  slow  ungering  fever,  which  held  me 
about  five  days,  and  then  turned  to  a  burning- 
malignancy,  and  at  last  to  the  jplague.  My  friend 
the  captain  never  left  me  night  nor  day;  and 
though  for  four  days  more  I  knew  nobody,  nor 
was  capable  of  so  much  as  thinking  of  myself, 
yet  it  pleased  God  that  the  distemper  gathered  ia 
my  neck,  swelled  and  broke.  During  the  swell- 
ing I  was  raging  mad  with  the  violence  of  pain» 
wmch,  being  so  near  my  head,  swelled  thai  also 
in  proportion,  that  my  eyes  were  swelled  up^  and 
for  twenty-four  hours  my  tongue  and  mouth. 
Then,  as  my  servant  told  me.  all  the  physicians 
gave  me  over  as  past  all  remedy;  but  by  the  good 
providence  of  GK>d,  the  swelling  broke. 

The  prodigious  collection  of  matter  which  this 
swelling  discharg^  ^ve  me  immediato  rsUe^ 
and  I  became  sensible  m  less  than  an  hour's  time ; 
and  in  two  hours  or  thereabouts  fell  into  a  little 
slumber,  which  recovered  my  spirits,  and  sen- 
sibly revived  me.  Here  I  lav  by  it  till  the  middle 
of  September :  my  captain  roll  sick  after  me,  but 
recovered  quickly ;  his  man  had  the  plagod^  and 
died  in  two  days ;  my  man  held  it  out  wdL 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  heanl  of  % 
truce  concluded  between  all  parties^  and  being 
unvrilling  to  winter  at  Villa  Franoai  1  got  passes ; 


and  though  we  were  both  weak^  we  began  to 
trftTel  in  fitters  for  Milan. 

And  here  I  experienced  the  truth  of  an  old 
English  proyerb^  tnat  standers-by  see  mora  than 
the  gamesters. 

The  French,  Savoyards,  and  Spaniards,  made 
this  peace,  or  truce,  all  for  separate  and  several 
giounda,  and  evei^  one  were  mistaken. 

The  French  yielded  to  it  because  they  had 
given  over  the  ralief  of  Casal,  and  were  very 
much  afraid  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
ICaiquis  Spinola.  The  Savoyards  yielded  to  it, 
because  they  were  afraid  the  French  would  winter 
in  Piedmont ;  the  Spaniards  yielded  to  it,  because 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  oeing  dead,  and  the  Ck>unt  de 
Ck>lalto,  the  imperial  general,  giving  no  assist- 
ance, and  his  army  weakened  hy  sickness  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  siego,  he  foresaw  ho  should  never 
take  the  town,  and  wanted  but  to  come  oS  with 
honour. 

The  French  were  mistaken,  because  really 
Spinola  was  so  weak  that,  had  they  marehed  on 
into  Montferrat,  the  Spaniards  must  have  raised 
the  siege ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  mistaken,  be- 
cause the  plague  had  so  weakened  the  French, 
that  they  durst  not  have  stayed  to  winter  in 
Piedmont ;  and  Spinola  was  mistaken,  for  though 
he  was  very  slow,  if  he  had  stayed  before  the 
town  one  fortnight  longer,  Thoiras  the  governor 
must  have  surrondei^  being  brought  to  the  last 
extremity. 

Of  all  these  mistakes  the  French  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  Casal  was  relieved,  the  army  had 
time  to  be  recruited,  and  the  French  had  the  best 
of  it  by  an  early  campaign. 

I  passed  through  Montferrat  in  my  way  to 
Milan  just  as  the  truce  was  declared,  and  saw 
the  miserable  remains  of  the  Spanish  army,  who 
by  sickness,  fatigue,  hard  duty,  the  sallies  of  the 

garrison,  and  such  like  consequences,  were  re- 
uoed  to  less  than  2000  men,  and  of  them  above 
a  thousand  lay  wounded  and  sick  in  the  camp. 

Here  were  several  regiments  which  I  saw 
drawn  out  to  their  arms,  that  could  not  make 
up  above  seventv  or  eighty  men,  offloera  and 
all.  and  those  half  starved  with  hunger,  almost 
naked,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition.  From 
thence  I  went  into  the  town,  and  there  things 
were  still  in  a  worse  condition,  the  houses  beaten 
down,  the  walls  and  works  ruined,  the  garrison, 
by  continual  duty,  reduced  from  4500  men  to  less 
than  800,  without  clothes,  money,  or  provisions ; 
the  brave  governor  weak  with  continual  fatigue, 
and  the  whole  face  of  things  in  a  miserable 
case. 

The  French  generals  had  just  sent  them  30.000 
crowns  for  present  supply,  which  heartened  tnem 
a  little;  but  had  not  the  truce  been  made  as  it 
waa,  they  must  have  surrendered  upon  what 
terms  the  Spaniards  had  pleased  to  make  them. 

Never  were  two  armies  in  such  fear  of  one 
anotiier  with  so  little  cause;  the  Spaniards  afraid 
of  the  French,  whom  the  plague  had  devoured ; 
and  the  Fi'enoh  afraid  of  the  Spaniards,  whom 
the  siege  had  almost  ruined. 

The  grief  of  this  mistake,  together  with  the 
sense  of  his  master,  the  Spaniards,  leaving  him 
without  supplies  to  complete  the  siege  of  Casal, 
so  afFected  the  Marauis  Spinola  that  he  died  for 
grief,  and  in  him  fell  the  last  of  that  rare  breed 
of  Low  Country  soldiers  who  gave  the  world  so 
great  and  just  a  character  of  the  Spanish  infantry 
as  the  best  soldiera  of  the  world;  a  character 
which  we  see  them  so  very  much  degenerated 
from  since  that  they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
soldiers. 

I  tarried  at  Milan  the  rest  of  the  winter,  both 


for  the  recovery  of  my  health,  and  also  for  sup- 
plies from  England. 

Here  it  was  I  firat  heard  the  name  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  now  began 
his  war  with  the  emperor ;  and  while  the  king 
of  France  was  at  Lyons,  the  league  with  Sweden 
was  made,  in  which  the  French  contributed 
1,200,000  crowns  in  money,  and  600,000  per 
annum  to  the  attempt  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
About  this  time  he  landed  in  Pomerania,  took 
the  towns  of  Stettin  and  Stnslsund,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  in  that  prodigious  manner,  of 
which  I  sltoU  have  occasion  to  be  very  particular 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  memoira. 

I  had  indeed  no  thoughts  of  seeing  that  king, 
or  his  armies.  I  had  been  so  roughly  handlM 
already,  that  I  had  given  over  the  thoughts  of 
appearing  among  the  fighting  people,  and  re- 
solved in  the  spring  to  pursue  my  journey  to 
Venice,  and  so  for  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Yet  I  cannot  deny  that,  as  every  gazette  gave 
us  some  accounts  of  the  conquests  and  victories 
of  this  glorious  prinoa,  it  prepossessed  my 
thoughts  with  secret  wishes  of  seeing  him;  but 
these  were  so  voung  and  unsettled,  that  I  drew 
no  resolutions  m>m  them  for  a  long  while  after. 

About  the  middle  of  January  I  left  Milan  and 
came  to  Genoa,  from  thence  bysea  to  Leghorn, 
then  to  Napleis,  Bome,  and  Venice,  but  saw 
nothing  in  Italy  that  gave  me  any  diversion. 

As  for  what  is  modem,  I  saw  nothing  but 
lewdness,  private  murdei'S,  stabbing  men  at  the 
comer  of  a  street,  or  in  the  dark,  hiring  of 
bravoes,  and  the  like ;  all  the  diversions  here 
ended  in  whoring,  gaming,  and  sodomy.  Theso 
were  to  me  the  modem  excellencies  uf  Italy;  and 
1  had  no  gust  to  antiquities. 

'Twas  pleasant  indeed  when  I  was  at  Bome  to* 
say,  Here  stood  the  capitol,  there  the  colossus  of 
Nero ;  here  was  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  there 

the  aqueduct  of ^  here  the  forum,  there  the 

catacombs,  here  the  temple  of  Venus,  there  of 
Jupiter;  here  the  Pantheon,  and  the  like ;  but  I 
never  designed  to  write  a  book;  as  much  as  was- 
useful  I  kept  in  my  head,  and  for  the  rest,  I  left 
it  to  others. 

I  observed  the  people  degenerated  from  the 
ancient  glorious  inhabitants,  who  were  generous, 
brave,  and  the  most  valiant  of  all  nations,  to  w 
vicious  baseness  of  soul,  barbarous,  treacherous, 
jealous  and  revengeful,  lewd  and  cowardly,  in- 
tolerably proud  and  haughty,  bigoted  to  blind, 
incoherent  devotion,  and  the  grossest  of  idolatr>% 

Indeed,  I  think  the  unsuitableness  of  the  people 
made  the  place  unpleasant  to  me,  for  there  is  so 
little  in  a  country  to  recommend  it  when  tlio 
iwople  disgrace  it,  that  no  beauties  of  the  ci^ea* 
tion  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  suitable  society  procure  ^e  defect 
of.  This  made  Italy  a  very  unpleasant  country 
to  me ;  the  people  were  the  foil  to  the  place,  all 
manner  of  hateful  vices  reigning  in  their  general 
wav  of  living. 

I  confess  I  was  not  very  religious  myself,  andr 
being  come  abroad  into  the  world  voung  enough, 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  mto  evils  that 
had  recommended  themselves  with  any  tolerable 
agreeableness  to  nature  and  common  mannere; 
but  when  wickedness  presented  itself  full-grown, 
in  its  grossest  freedoms  and  liberties,  it  quite  took 
away  all  the  ^t  of  vice  that  the  devil  had  fur- 
nished me  with,  and  in  this  I  cannot  but  relate 
one  scene  which  passed  between  nobody  but  the 
devil  and  myself. 

At  a  certain  town  in  Italy,  which  shall  be- 
nameless,  because  I  won^t  celebrate  the  profi- 
ciency of  one  place  more  than  another,  when  'k 
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bellATe  tlte  whole   country  equaJIy  wicked,  I 
was  prevised  upon,  rather  than  tomptod,  •  la 


If  I  should  describe  the  womaa,  I  must  give  a 
Tery  mean  character  of  my  own  virtae  to  say  I 
was  aitaied  by  any  but  a  woman  of  an  eztnorai* 
nary  figure ;  her  face,  shape,  mien,  and  dress,  I 
may,  imhont  ranity,  say  the  finest  thst  I  ever 
saw.  When  I  had  admittaHne  into  har  apart* 
mentfl,  the  richuess  and  magnfflosnoe  of  them 
astonished  me ;  the  cupboard  or  oaUnet  of  plate, 
the  jewels,  the  tapestry,  and  everything  in  pro- 
portion, made  me  question  whether  I  was  not  in 
the  chamber  61  some  lady  of  the  best  quality; 
but  when,  alter  some  conversation,  I  found  that 
it  was  really  nothing  hnt*  courtezan,  in  English, 
»  osmmon  steeet  whore,  a  punk  of  the  trade,  I 
was  wf*^*ff^|  aad  my  inclination  to  her  person 
began  to  cooL  Bar  oonversBtion  exceeded,  if 
possible,  the  best  of  quality,  and  was,  I  must 
own,  exceeding  agreeable;  she  sung  to  her  lute, 
and  danced  as  mie  as  ever  I  saw,  and  thus 
diverted  me  two  hours  before  anything  else  was 
discoursed  of;  but  when  the  viaons  part  came 
on  the  stage,  I  blush  to  relate  the  confusion  I 
was  in,  and  when  she  made  a  certain  motion,  by 
which  I  understood  she  mi^ht  be  made  use  of 
^ther  as  a  lady  or  as  a  — — -,  I  was  quite  thunder- 
struck; all  the  vicious  part  of  my  thougfato 
vanished,  the  place  filled  me  with  honor,  and  I 
was  all  over  disorder  and  distraction. 

I  began,  however,  to  recollect  where  I  was, 
and  that  in  this  country  these  were  people  not  to 
he  affronted ;  and  though  she  easily^  saw  the  dis- 
order I  was  in,  she  turned  it  off  with  admirable 
dexterity,  began  to  talk  again  a  la  ffoUtml,  re- 
ceived me  as  a  visitant,  offered  me  swestmeate 
and  some  wine. 

Here  I  began  to  be  in  more  confusion  than 
before,  for  I  concluded  she  would  neifter  offer 
me  to  eat  or  to  drink  now  without  poison,  and 
I  was  vei^  shy  of  tasting  her  treat;  but  she 
scattered  this  fear  immediately,  by  readily,  and 
-of  her  own  accord,  not  only  tasting,  but  eating 
freely  of  everything  she  gave  me.  Whether  she 
perceived  my  wanness,  or  the  reason  of  it,  I 
know  not,  I  could  not  help  banishing  my  suspi- 
cion; the  obliging  carriage  and  strange  chum 
of  her  conversation  had  so  much  power  of  me, 
that  I  both  ate  and  dtank  with  her  at  all  hacards. 

When  I  offered  to  go,  and  at  parting  jpresented 
her  five  pistoles,  I  could  not  prevul  with  her  to 
take  them,  when  she  spoke  some  Italian  proYorb 
which  I  could  not  readily  understand,  but  by  my 
guess  it  seemed  to  imply  that  she  would  not  take 
tiie  pay,  having  not  obliged  me  otherwise.  At 
last  I  Jaid  the  pieces  on  her  toilette,  and  would 
not  receive  them  again ;  upon  which  she  obliged 
•me  to  nass  my  word  to  visit  her  again,  else  she 
would  DV  no  means  accept  mjr  present* 

I  oonfeas  I  had  a  strong  indination  to  visit 
her  acain,  and  besides  thought  myself  obliged  to 
it  in  honour  to  my  pai*ole ;  bat  aiter  some  strife 
in  my  thoughte  about  it,  I  resolved  to  break  my 
word  with  her,  when,  ^ing  at  vespers  one  even- 
ing to  see  their  devotions,  I  happened  to  meet 
this  very  lady  very  de  voutlv  going  to  her  prayers. 

At  her  coming  out  of  the  church,  I  spoxe  to 
her,  she  paid  me  her  respecte  with  a  *Signior 
Inglese,'  and  some  words  she  said  in  Spanish 
smuing,  which  I  did  not  understand.  I  cannot 
say  here  so  clearly  as  I  would  be  glad  I  might, 
that  I  broke  my  word  with  her ;  but  if  I  saw  her 
any  more,  I  saw  nothing  of  what  gave  me  so 
much  offence  before. 

The  end  of  my  relating  this  story  is  answered 
in  describing  the  manner  of  their  address^  with- 


out bringing  myself  to  confession;  if  I  did  aaj^. 
thing  I  have  some  reason  to  be  admned  of,  it 
may  be  a  less  crime  to  oonoeal  it  than  sKpose  ft. 

The  particulars  related,  however,  may  lead  the 
reader  of  these  sheete  to  a  view  of  iHuit  gave  me 
a  particular  disgust  at  this  pleasant  part  of  the 
world,  as  they  pretend  to  call  it,  and  made  me 
Quit  tiie  place  sooner  than  travellen  use  to  ds 
that  oome  thither  to  satisfy  their  cttrioeity. 

The  prodigious  stupid  bigotry  of  the  people 
also  was  irksome  to  me;  I  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  very  sordid.  The  entire  empin 
the  priesta  have  over  both  the  souls  and  bodus  of 
the  people,  ^ve  me  a  specimen  of  that  mnsnnf  us 
of  spirit,  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  seeft  b«t  in 
Italy,  especially  in  the  city  of  Borne. 

At  Venice  I  perceived  it  quite  differmt,  the 
civil  authority  having  a  visibw  superiority  over 
the  ecclesiastic ;  and  the  church  bemg  more  snb- 

1'ect  there  to  the  state  than  in  any  other  part  of 
:taly. 

For  these  reasons  I  took  no  pleasure  in  filUng 
my  memoirs  of  Italy  with  remarks  of  plaoes  or 
things ;  all  the  antiquities  and  valuaUe  rsmains 
of  the  Roman  nation  are  done  bettor  than  I  can 
pretend  to,  by  such  people  v^o  made  it  more 
their  business.  As  for  mei  I  went  to  see,  end 
not  to  write,  and  as  little  tnou^t  then  of  these 
memoirs,  as  I  ill  furnished  myself  to  write  thsra. 

I  left  Italy  in  April,  and  taking  the  tour  of 
Bavazio,  though  very  much  out  of  the  way,  I 
passed  throu^  Munich,  Passan,  Lints,  and  at 
last  to  Vienna. 

I  came  to  Vienna  the  10th  of  April  1631,  in- 
tending to  have  gone  from  thenoe  down  the 
Danube  into  Hungary,  and  by  means  of  a  pass 
which  I  obtained  from  the  ^glish  ambaseador 
at  Oonstantinople,  I  designed  to  h*ve  seen  all 
the  great  towns  on  the  Danube,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turk&  and  which  I  had  read 
much  of  in  the  history  oi  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Germans;  but  I  was  diverted  from 
my  design  by  the  following  occasion. 

There  had  been  a  long  bloody  war  in  the 
empire  of  Germany  for  twelve  years,  between 
the  emperon  the  Duke  of  Bavmna,  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  Popish  princes  and  electors  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Protestant  jnrinces  on  the  other; 
and  both  sides  having  been  exhausted  by  the  war, 
and  even  the  Catholics  themselTes  begftnning  to 
dislike  the  growing  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
'twas  thought  all  uie  parties  were  willing  to  msikB 
peace. 

Nay,  things  were  brought  to  that  pass  that 
some  of  the  Popish  princes  and  electors  began 
to  talk  of  nmkmg  alliances  with  the  king  of 
Sweden. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  two 
Dukes  of  Mecklenbuigh  having  been  dispossessed 
of  most  of  their  dominions  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  being  in  danger  of  losing 
the  rest,  eamestiy  solicited  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  come  to  their  assistance ;  and  tutt  prince,  as 
he  was  related  to  the  house  of  Meddenburgfa,  and 
especially  as  he  was  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any 
opportunity  to  break  with  the  emperor,  against 
whom  he  had  laid  up  an  implacable  luvfudiee, 
was  very  ready  and  forward  to  oome  to  their 
assistance. 

The  reasons  of  his  quanel  with  the  emperor 
were  grounded  upon  the  imperialiste  oonceming 
themselves  in  the  war  of  Po!»nd.  where  the  em- 
peror had  sent  8000  foot  and  2000  horse  to  join 
the  Polish  army  against  the  king,  and  had  tiiereby 
given  some  check  to  his  arms  m  that  war. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  his  resolution  to 
quarrel  with  the  emperor,  but  more  particularly 
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ftt  the  ixuitances  of  the  princes  above  named,  his 
Bwediflh  majesty  had  landed  the  year  before  at 
Strolmmd  with  about  12,000  men,  and  baring 
joined  with  some  forces  which  he  had  left  in 
Polish  Prussia^  all  which  did  not  make  80,000 
men,  he  began  a  war  with  the  emperor,  the 
greirtest  in  event,  filled  with  the  most  funoas 
nattles,  sieges,  and  extraordinary  actions,  indnd- 
h)g  its  wonderful  success  and  happy  condnsion, 
of  any  war  ever  mahitained  in  the  world. 

The  king  of  Sweden  liad  already  taken  Stettin, 
StrsBlsand,  Bostock,  Wismar,  and  all  the  strong 
places  on  the  Baltic,  and  began  to  spread  himself 
in  Oermany;  he  had  made  a  league  with  the 
French,  as  I  observed  in  my  story  ^  Saxony ;  he 
had  now  made  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and,  in  short,  began  to  be  terrible  to 
the  empire. 

In  tnis  conjuncture  the  emperor  called  the 
general  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon, 
where,  as  was  pretended,  all  sides  were  to  treat  of 
peace,  and  to  join  forces  to  beat  the  Swedes  out  of 
the  empire.  Here  the  emperor,  by  a  most  exquisite 
management,  brought  the  affairs  of  the  diet  to  a 
conclusion,  exceedingly  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  to  the  further  oppression  of  the  Protestants; 
and  in  particular,  in  that  the  war  against  the 
king  of  Sweden  was  to  be  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  burthen  and  ohai'ge  would 
lie  on  the  Protestants  themselves^  and  they  be 
made  the  instruments  to  oppose  their  best  friends. 
Other  matters  also  endea  equally  to  their  disad- 
vantage, as  the  methods  resolved  on  to  recover 
the  church  lands,  and  to  prevent  the  education  of 
the  Protestant  detgy;  and  what  remained  was 
referred  to  another  general  diet  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort*au-Main,  in  August  1681. 

I  won't  pretend  to  say  the  other  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  had  never  made  any  over- 
tures to  the  king  of  Sweden  to  come  to  their 
assistance,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  had  entered 
into  no  league  with  him ;  that  appears  from  the 
difficulties  which  retarded  the  fixingof  the  treaties 
afterwards,  botii  with  the  Dukes  of  Brandenbur^h 
and  Saxony,  which  unhappily  occasioned  the  rum 
of  Magdeonrgh. 

But  it  is  plain  the  Swede  was  resolved  on  a 
war  with  the  emjperor ;  his  Swedish  majesty  might, 
and  indeed  could  not  but  foresee,  that  if  he  once 
showed  himself  with  a  suffidoit  force  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  aH  the  Protestant  princes 
would  be  obliged  by  their  interest  or  by  his  arms 
to  fall  in  wiUi  him,  and  this  the  consequence 
made  appear  to  be  a  just  conclusion ;  for  the  Elec- 
tors of  Brandenbur^h  and  Saxony  were  both 
forced  to  join  with  him. 

First,  they  were  willing  to  join  with  him^  at 
least  they  could  not  find  m  their  hearts  to  loin 
with  the  emperor,  of  whose  powers  they  had 
such  just  apprehensions;  they  wished  the  Swedes 
success^  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
had  the  work  done  at  anothei*  mans  charge;  but 
like  true  Germans  they  were  more  willing  to  be 
saved  than  to  save  themselves,  and  therefore  hung 
back  and  stood  upon  terms. 

Secondly,  they  were  at  last  forced  to  it;  the 
first  was  forced  to  join  by  the  king  of  Sweden 
himself,  who  being  come  so  far  was  not  to  be 
daJlied  with ;  and  nad  not  the  Duke  of  Branden- 
bnrgh  complied  as  he  did,  ho  had  been  mined  by 
die  Swede;  the  Saxon  was  driven  into  the  arms 
of  the  Swede  by  force,  for  Count  Tilly,  ravaging 
his  conntiy,  made  him  comply  with  any  terms  to 
be  saved  from  destruction. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  the  diet  at 
Batisbon ;  the  king  of  Sweden  began  to  see  him- 
self leagued  against  at  the  diet  botu  by  Protestant 


and  Papist ;  and,  as  I  have  often  heard  his  majesfy 
say  since,  he  had  resolved  to  try  to  force  them  off 
from  the  emperor,  and  to  treat  them  as  enemies 
equally  with  the  rest  if  they  did  not 

But  the  Protestants  convinced  him  soon  after, 
that  though  they  were  tricked  into  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  league  against  him  at  Batisbon, 
they  had  no  such  intentions ;  and  by  their  ambas- 
sadors to  let  him  know,  that  they  only  waaited 
his  powerful  assistance  to  defend  their  councils, 
when  they  would  soon  convince  hian  that  they  had 
a  due  sense  of  the  emperor's  designs,  and  would 
do  their  utmost  for  their  Hber^^  and  these  I 
take  to  be  the  first  invitations  the  kmg  of  Sweden 
had  to  undertake  the  Protestant  cause  as  sudi, 
and  which  entitled  him  to  say  he  fought  for  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  the  German  nation. 

I  have  had  some  particular  opportunitiee  to 
hear  these  things  from  the  mouths  of  some  of  the 
very  jninces  tnemsdves,  and  therefore  am  the 
forwarder  to  relate  them ;  and  I  place  them  here, 
because  previous  to  the  part  I  acted  on  this  bloody 
scene,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  reader  into  some 
part  of  tiie  story,  and  to  show  him  in  what 
manner  and  on  what  occasions  this  terrible  war 
benn. 

The  Protestants,  alarmed  at  the  usage  they  had 
met  with  at  the  former  diet,  had  secretly  proposed 
among  themselves  to  form  a  general  union  or 
confederacy,  for  preventing  tiiat  ruin  which  they 
saw,  unless  some  speedy  remedies  were  applieo, 
would  be  inevitable.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
head  ol  the  Protestants,  a  vigorous  and  politic 
prince,  was  the  first  that  moved  it;  and  theXand- 
grave  of  Hesse,  a  zealous  and  gallant  prince,  being 
consulted  with,  it  rested  a  great  wnile  between 
those  two,  no  method  being  found  practicable  to 
bring  it  to  pass ;  the  emperor  being  so  powariul 
in  all  parts,  that  they  foresaw  the  petty  princes 
would  not  dare  to  negotiate  an  affair  of  such  a 
nature,  being  surrounded  with  the  imperial  forces, 
who,  by  their  two  generals  'Wallestem  and  Tilly, 
kept  them  in  continual  subjection  and  terror. 

This  dilemma  had  like  to  have  stifled  the 
thoughts  of  the  union  as  a  thing  impracticable, 
when  one  Seigensius,  a  Lutheran  minister,  a  per- 
son of  great  abilities,  and  one  whom  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  made  great  use  of  in  matters  of  policy 
as  well  as  religion,  contrived  for  them  this  excel- 
lent expedient. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  a^uainted  with  this 
gentleman  while  I  was  at  Leipsic ;  it  pleased  him 
exceedingly  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  so  fine 
a  structure  as  the  Condusions  of  Ldpsic,  and  he 
was  glad  to  be  entertained  on  that  subject.  I 
had  the  relation  from  his  own  mouth,  when,  but 
very  modestly,  he  told  me  he  thought  it  was  an 
inspiration  darted  on  a  sudden  into  his  thoughts, 
when  the  Duke  of  Saxony  calling  him  into  his 
closet  one  morning  with  a  face  full  of  concern, 
shaldng  his  head  and  looking  very  earnestly: 

*  What  will  become  of  us,  doctor  ? '  said  the  diUce, 

*  we  shall  aU  be  undone  at  Frankfort-au-lCain.* 

*  Why  so,  please  your  highness  ?  *  says  the  doctor. 
» Why,  they  will  fight  with  the  king  of  Sweden 
with  our  armies  and  our  money,'  says  the  duke, 
*and  devour  our  friends  and  ourselves,  by  the 
hdp  of  our  friends  and  ourselves.*  *  But  what  10 
become  of  the  confederacy  then,'  said  the  doctor, 

*  which  your  highness  had  so  happily  framed  in 
your  thoughts,  and  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
was  so  pleased  with  V  *  Become  of  it!'  says  the 
duke,  Mt  is  a  good  thought  enough;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  it  to  pass  among  so  many 
members  of  the  Protestant  princes  as  are  to  be 
consulted  with,  for  we  ndther  have  time  to  treat, 
nor  will  half  of  them  dare  to  negotiate  thenmtter, 
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the  imperialists  being  quartered  in  their  veiy 
bowels.  *  But  may  not  some  expedient  be  found 
out,*  says  the  doctor,  ^to  bring  tuem  all  together 
to  treat  of  it  in  a  general  meeting  V  *  It  is  well 
proposed/  says  the  duke;  *but  in  what  town  or 
city  shall  they  assemble,  where  the  very  deputies 
shall  not  be  besieged  by  Tilly  or  Wallestein  in 
fourteen  days*  time,  and  sacrificed  to  the  cmelty 
and  fury  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand?*  *  Will  your 
highness  be  the  easier  in  it,'  replies  the  doctor, 
*  ifa  way  may  be  found  out  to  call  such  an  assem- 
bly  upon  other  causes,  at  which  the  emperor  may 
have  no  umbrage,  and  perhaps  gfive  his  assent? 
You  know  the  diet  at  Frankfort  is  at  hand ;  it  is 
necessary  the  Protestants  should  have  an  assem- 
bly of  their  own,  to  prepare  matters  for  the  gene- 
ral diet,  and  it  may  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
it.*  The  duke,  surprised  with  joy  at  the  motion, 
emlwaced  the  doctor  with  an  extraordinary  trans- 
port; 'Thou  hast  done  it,  doctor,*  said  he,  and 
immediately  caused  him  to  draw  a  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  emperor,  which  he  did  with  the  uhnost 
dexterity  of  style,  in  which  he  was  a  great  master, 
representing  to  his  Imperial  majesty,  that  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Germany,  his 
majesty  would  be  ]>lea8ed  to  permit  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  empire  to  hold  a  diet  to  themselves, 
to  consider  of  such  matters  as  they  were  to  treat 
of  at  the  general  diet,  in  order  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  to  drive  out  foreigners,  and  settle  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  empire;  he  also  insinuated 
somethlup^  o^  their  resolutions  unanimously  to 

S've  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
nngary,  at  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Bomons, 
a  thing  which  he  knew  the  emperor  had  in  his 
thought,  and  would  push  at  with  all  his  might  at 
the  diet.  This  letter  was  sent,  and  the  l^it  so 
neatly  concealed,  that  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Mentz,  the  king  of  Hungarpr,  and  several  of  the 
Popish  princes,  not  foreseeing  that  the  ruin  of 
them  all  lay  in  the  bottom  of  it,  foolishly  advised 
the  emperor  to  consent  to  it. 

In  consenting  to  this  the  onperor  signed  bis 
own  destruction,  for  here  began  the  conjunction 
of  the  German  Protestants  with  the  Swede,  which 
was  the  fatalest  blow  to  Ferdinand,  and  which 
he  could  never  recover. 

Accordingly  the  diet  was  held  at  Leipsic,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1630  ;  where  the  Protestants  agreed  on 
several  heads  for  their  mutual  defence,  which 
were  the  groimds  of  the  following  war;  these 
were  the  famous  Conclusions  of  Leipsic,  which  so 
alarmed  the  emperor  and  the  whole  empire,  that 
to  crush  it  in  tne  beginning,  the  emperor  com- 
manded Count  Tilly  immediately  to  fall  upon  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  as 
the  prlncii)al  headsof  the  union ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

The  Conclusions  were  digested  into  ten  heads : 

1.  That  since  their  sins  had  brought  God*s 
judgments  upon  the  whole  Protestant  church, 
they  should  command  public  prayers  to  be  made 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  diverting  the  calamities 
that  attended  them. 

2.  That  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  set  on  foot, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  with 
the  Catholic  j^rinoes. 

3.  That  a  time  for  such  a  treaty  being  obtained, 
they  should  appoint  an  assembly  of  delegates  to 
meet,  preparatory  to  the  treaty. 

4.  That  all  their  complaints  should  be  humbly 
represented  to  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  Ca- 
tholic electorsi  in  order  to  a  peaceable  accommo- 
dation. 

6.  That  they  claim  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror, according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
the  present  emperor's  solemn  oath  and  promise. 


4.  That  they  would  appoint  deputies,  whodiovld 
meet  at  certain  times  to  consult  of  their  common 
interest,  and  who  should  be  always  empowared  to 
conclude  of  what  should  be  thought  needful  for 
their  safety. 

7.  Tliat  they  will  raise  a  competent  force  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  libertiai^  rights,  and 
religion. 

8.  That  it  is  agreeable  to  the  constitatioD  of 
the  empire,  concluded  in  the  'diet  at  Angsbmg,  to 
do  so. 

9.  That  the  arming  for  their  necessary  defence 
shall  by  no  means  hinder  their  obedience  to  his 
imperial  majesty,  but  that  they  will  still  continue 
their  loyalty  to  him. 

10.  They  agree  to  proportion  their  forces,  which 
in  all  amounted  to  7U,0U0  men. 

The  emperor,  exceedingly  startled  at  the  con- 
clusions, issued  out  a  severe  proclamation  or  ban 
against  them,  which  imported  much  tiie  same 
thing  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  commanded 
Tilly  to  begin,  and  immediately  to  fall  on  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  with  all  the  fniy  imaginable, 
as  1  have  already  observed. 

Hero  began  the  flame  to  break  out ;  for  upon 
the  emperor's  ban  the  Protestants  send  away  to 
the  king  of  Sweden  for  succour. 

His  Swedish  majesty  had  already  conquered 
Mecklenburgh,  and  purt  of  Pomerania,  and  was 
advancing  with  his  yictorious  troops,  increased 
by  the  addition  of  some  regiments  raised  in  those 
parts,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
emperor,  having  designed  to  follow  up  the  Oder 
into  Silesia,  and  so  to  push  the  war  home  to  the 
emperor's  hereditary  countries  of  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  when  the  first  messengers  came  to  him 
in  this  case ;  but  this  changed  his  measures,  and 
brought  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Brandenbuigh, 
resolved  to  answer  the  desires  of  the  Protestants^ 
But  here  the  Duke  of  Brandenburgh  began  to 
halt,  making  some  difficulties,  and  demanding 
terms  which  drove  the  king  to  use  some  ex- 
tremities with  him,  and  stopt  the  Swedes  for  a 
while,  who  had  otherwise  been  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  as  soon  as  Tilly,  the  imperial  general, 
had  entered  Saxonj,  which  if  they  had  done,  the 
miserable  destruction  of  Magdeburgh  had  been 
prevented,  as  I  observed  before. 

The  king  had  been  invited  into  the  union,  and 
when  he  first  came  back  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oder,  he  had  accepted  it,  and  was  preparing  to 
back  it  with  all  his  power. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony  had  already  a  good  army, 
which  he  had  with  infinite  diligence  recruite<l, 
and  mustered  them  under  the  cannon  at  Leipsic. 
The  king  of  Sweden  having,  by  his  ambaasadur 
at  Leipsic,  entered  into  the  union  of  the  Prote».- 
tants,  was  advancing  victoriously  to  their  aid,, 
jiist  as  Count  Tilly  had  entered  the  Duke  of 
Saxony's  dominions.  The  fame  of  the  Swedish 
conquests,  and  of  the  hero  who  commanded  them, 
shook  my  resolution  of  travelling  into  Turkey^ 
being  resolved  to  see  the  conjunction  of  the  Pro- 
testant armies,  and  before  the  fire  was  broke  out 
too  far,  to  take  the  advantage  of  seeing  both 
sides. 

While  I  remained  at  Vienna,  uncertain  wliich 
way  I  should  proceed,  I  remember  I  observed 
they  talked  of  the  king  of  Sweden  as  a  prince  of 
no  consideration ;  one  that  thev  might  let  go  on 
and  tire  himself  in  Mecklenburgh,  and  thereabout, 
till  they  could  find  leisure  to  deal  with  him,  and 
then  might  be  crushed  as  they  pleased ;  but  *tis 
never  safe  to  despise  an  enemy,  so  this  was  not 
an  enemy  to  be  despised,  as  they  afterwards 
found. 

As  to  the  Conclusions  of  Leipsic,  indeed  at 
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first  they  gave  the  imperial  court  some  xmeasi- 
11088,  bat  when  they  found  the  imperial  annies 
began  to  fright  the  memben  out  of  the  union, 
ana  that  the  seTeral  branches  had  no  oonsidflrable 
forces  on  foot  it  was  the  general  discourse  at 
Vienna  that  the  union  at  lieipsio  only  gayo  the 
emneror  an  opportunity  to  crash  absolutely  the 
Daj»s  of  Gazony,  Brandenborgh,  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing 
certain. 

1  never  saw  any  real  concern  in  their  faces  at 
Vienna  till  news  came  to  court  that  the  king  of 
Sweden  had  entered  into  the  union ;  but  as  this 
made  them  very  uneasy,  they  be^n  to  move  the 
powerf  olest  methods  possible  to  divert  this  storm ; 
and  upon  this  news  Tilly  was  hastened  to  fall 
into  Saxony  before  this  union  could  proceed  to 
a  conjunction  of  forces.  This  was  certainly  a 
very  good  resolution,  and  no  measure  could  have 
been  more  exactiy  concerted  had  not  the  diligence 
of  the  Saxons  prevented  it. 

The  gathering  of  this  storm,  which  from  a 
doud  began  to  spread  over  the  empire,  and  from 
the  little  duchy  of  Mecklenbargh  bc^an  to  threaten 
all  Germany,  absolutely  determinedme,  as  I  noted 
before,  as  to  travelling;  and  laying  aside  the 
thoughts  of  Hungary,  I  resolved,  if  possible^  to 
see  the  king  of  Sweden's  army. 

I  parted  from  Vienna  the  middle  of  May,  and 
took  post  for  Great  Glogau  in  Silesia,  as  if  I 
had  purposed  to  pass  into  Poland,  but  designing 
indeed  to  go  down  the  Oder  to  Gastrin,  in  the 
marquisate  of  Brandenburgh,  and  so  to  Berlin ; 
but  when  I  came  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  though 
I  had  passes  I  could  go  no  farther,  the  guards  on 
all  the  frontiers  were  so  strict ;  so  I  was  obliged  to 
come  back  into  Bohemia,  and  went  to  Prague. 

From  hence  I  found  I  could  easily  pass  through 
the  imperial  provinces,  to  the  Lower  Saxony,  and 
acoordmgly  took  passes  for  Hamburgh,  designing. 
however,  to  use  them  no  farther  than  I  found 
occasion. 

By  virtue  of  these  passes  I  got  into  the  im- 
perial army,  under  Count  Tilly,  then  at  the  siege 
of  Magdeburgh,  May  the  2d. 

I  confess  1  did  not  foresee  the  fate  of  this  city, 
neither,  I  believe,  did  Count  Tilly  himself  expect 
to  glut  his  fury  with  so  entire  a  desolation,  much 
less  did  the  people  enect  it.  I  did  believe  they 
must  capitulate,  and  I  perceived  by  discourse  in 
the  army  that  Tilly  would  give  them  but  very 
indifferent  conditions ;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise. 
The  treaty  of  surrender  was  as  it  were  begun, 
nay,  some  say  concluded^  when  some  of  the  out- 

Sazds  of  the  imperialists,  finding  the  citizens 
d  abandoned  the  guards  of  the  works,  and 
looked  to  themselves  with  less  diligence  than 
usual,  they  broke  in,  carried  a  half -moon,  sword 
in  hand,  with  little  resistance;  and  though  it 
was  a  surprise  on  both  sides,  the  citizens  neither 
fearing,  nor  the  army  expecting  the  occasion,  the 
ganison,  with  as  much  resolution  as  could  be 
exjpected  under  such  a  fright,  flew  to  the  walls, 
twice  beat  the  imperialists  off,  but  fresh  men 
coming  up,  and  the  administratin:  of  Magdebuiigh 
himself  being  wounded  and  taken,  the  enemy 
broke  in,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  entered 
with  such  terrible  fury,  that  without  respect  to 
age  or  condition,  they  put  all  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the 
sword,  plundered  the  dty,  and  when  they  had 
done  this,  set  it  on  fire. 

This  calamity  sure  was  the  dreadfulest  sight 
that  ever  I  saw.  The  rage  of  the  imperial  sol- 
diers was  most  intolerable,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed; of  26,000,  some  said  30,000  people,  there 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  alive,  till  the  flames 


drove  those  that  were  hid  in  vaults  and  secret 
places  to  seek  death  in  the  streets,  rather  than 
perish  in  the  fire.  Of  these  miserable  creatures 
SQme  were  killed  too  by  the  furious  soldiers,  but 
at  last  they  saved  the  lives  of  such  as  came  out 
of  their  cellara  and  holes,  and  so  about  2000  poor 
desperate  creatares  were  left.  The  exact  number 
of  those  that  perished  in  this  city  could  never 
be  known,  because  those  the  soldiers  had  first 
butchered,  the  fiames  afterwards  devoured. 

I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe  when  this 
dreadful  piece  of  butchery  was  done;  the  dty  of 
Magdeburgh  had  a  sconce  or  fort  over  against  it, 
called  the  toll-house,  which  joined  to  the  city  by 
a  very  fine  bridge  of  boats. 

This  fort  was  taken  by  the  imperialists  a  few 
days  before,  and  having  a  mind  to  see  it,  and  the 
rather  because  from  thence  I  could  have  a  very 
good  view  of  the  citj[,  I  was  gone  over  Tilly^ 
biidge  of  boats  to  view  this  fort.  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  p«rceived  they  were 
storming  by  the  firing,  and  immediately  all  ran 
to  the  works ;  I  little  thought  of  the  taking  of 
the  city,  but  imagined  it  might  be  some  outwork 
attacked,  for  we  all  expected  the  city  would  sur- 
render tnat  day,  or  next,  and  they  might  have 
capitulated  upon  very  good  terms. 

Being  upon  the  works  of  the  foil,  on  a  sudden 
I  heard  the  dreadfulest  cry  raised  in  the  city  that 
can  be  imagined;  'tis  not  posdble  to  express  the 
manner  of  it,  and  I  could  see  the  women  and 
children  running  about  the  streets  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition. 

The  dty  wall  did  not  run  along  the  dde  where 
the  river  was  with  so  great  a  neight,  but  we 
could  plainly  see  the  market-place  and  the  several 
streets  which  run  down  to  the  river.  In  about 
an  hour's  time  after  this  first  cry  all  was  in  con- 
fusion; there  was  litUe  shooting,  the  execution 
was  all  cutting  of  throats,  and  mere  house 
murders;  the  resolute  garrison,  with  the  brave 
Baron  Falconberg^  f  oiiq^ht  it  out  to  the  last,  and 
were  cut  in  piec^  and  by  this  time  the  imperial 
soldiers  having  broke  open  the  gates  and  entered 
on  all  ddes,  the  slaughter  was  very  dreadful :  we 
could  see  the  poor  people  in  crowds  driven  down 
the  streets,  fiying  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers, 
who  foUowed,  butchering  them  as  fast  as  they 
could,  and  refused  mercy  to  anybody ;  till,  driving 
them  to  the  river's  edge,  the  desperate  wretches 
would  throw  themselves  into  the  river,  where 
thousands  of  them  perished,  espedally  women 
and  children.  Several  men  that  could  swim  got 
over  to  our  side,  where  the  soldiers,  not  heated 
with  fight,  gave  them  quarter,  and  took  them  up ; 
and  I  cannot  but  do  this  justice  to  the  German 
officers  in  the  fort,  they  had  five  small  flat  boats, 
and  they  gave  leave  to  the  soldiers  to  go  off  in 
them,  and  get  what  booty  they  could,  but  charged 
them  not  to  kill  anybody,  but  take  them  all 
prisoners. 

^'or  was  their  humanitv  ill  re^trardcd ;  for  the 
soldiers,  wisely  avoiding  those  places  wliere  their 
fellows  were  employed  m  butchering  the  miser- 
able people,  rowed  to  other  places,  where  crowds 
of  people  stood  crying  out  for  heli^  and  expecting 
to  be  every  minute  either  drowned  or  murdered ; 
of  these  at  sundry  times  they  fetched  over  near 
600,  but  took  care  to  take  in  none  but  such  as 
offered  them  good  pay. 

Never  was  money  or  jewels  of  greater  service 
than  now,  for  those  that  had  anything  of  that 
sort  to  offer  were  soonest  helped. 

There  was  a  burgher  of  the  town,  who  seeing 
a  boat  coming  near  him,  but  out  of  his  call,  by 
the  hdp  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  told  the  soldiers 
in  it  he  would  give  them  20,000  dollars  to  fetch 
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bim  off;  they  rowed  close  to  the  shore,  and  got 
bim  with  hU  wife  and  six  cfaildrsn  into  the  boat, 
bat  mcb  throngs  of  people  got  abont  the  host 
that  had  like  to  have  sank  her,  eo  that  the  sol-, 
diars  were  fain  to  driire  a  great  many  out  again 
by  main  force,  and  while  they  were  doing  this, 
wonoB  of  the  enemies  coming  down  the  strset  des- 
perately drove  them  all  into  the  water. 

The  boat,  however,  brought  the  buigher  and 
his  wife  and  children  safe;  and  though  they  had 
not  all  that  wealth  about  them,  yet  in  jewela  and 
money  he  gave  them  so  raneh  as  maide  all  the 
fellows  very  rich. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  deaoribe  the  cruelty  of  this 
day ;  the  town  by  five  in  the  afternoon  was  all  on 
a  ilama,  the  wealth  consumed  was  ineetimable, 
and  a  loss  to  the  very  conqueror.  I  think  thcra 
was  little  or  nothing  left  but  the  great  church, 
and  about  100  houses. 

This  was  a  sad  welcome  into  the  army  for  me, 
and  gave  me  a  horror  and  aversion  to  the  em- 
perors people,  as  well  as  to  his  cause.  I  quitted 
the  camp  the  third  dav  alter  this  executioiL 
while  the  fire  was  hardly  out  in  the  city ;  and 
from  thence  getting  safe  oondoot  to  pass  into 
the  Palatinate,  I  turned  out  of  the  road  at  a  small 
village  on  the  Elbe,  called  Emerfield,  and  bv  ways 
and  towns  I  can  give  but  small  account  of,  having 
a  boor  for  our  g^de,  whom  we  could  hardly  under- 
stand, I  arrived  at  Leipsic  on  the  17th  of  May. 

We  found  the  elector  intense  upon  the  strength- 
ening of  his  army,  but  the  people  in  the  greatest 
terror  imaginable,  every  day  expecting  TiUy  with 
the  German  army,  who,  by  his  cruelty  at  Magde- 
burgh,  was  become  so  dreadful  to  the  Protestants, 
that  they  expected  no  mercy  wherever  he  came. 

The  emperor's  power  was  made  so  formidable 
to  all  the  Protestants,  particularly  since  the  diet 
at  Batisbon  left  them  in  a  worse  case  than  it 
found  them,  that  they  had  not  only  formed  the 
Conclusions  of  Leipsic,  which  all  men  looked  on  as 
the  effect  of  desperation  rather  than  any  probable 
means  of  their  oeliverance,  but  had  privately  im- 
plored the  protection  and  assistance  of  foreign 
powers,  and  particulariy  the  king  of  Sweden,  from 
whom  they  nad  promises  of  a  spwdy  and  powerful 
assistance.  And  truly  if  the  Swede  had  not  with 
a  very  strong  hand  rescued  them,  all  theu:  Conclu- 
sions at  Leipsic  had  served  to  hasten  their  ruin.  1 
remember  very  well,  when  I  was  in  the  imperial 
army,  they  discoursed  with  such  contempt  of  the 
forces  of  the  Protestants,  that  not  only  the  im- 
perialists, but  the  Protestants  themselves  gave 
them  up  as  lost;  the  emperor  had  no  less  than 
200,000  men  in  several  armies  on  foot,  who  most 
of  them  were  on  the  back  of  the  Protestants  in 
every  comer.  If  Tilly  did  but  write  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  any  cit^  or  prince  of  the  union,  they 
presently  submittedl,  renounced  the  Conclusions 
of  Leipsic,  and  received  imperial  garrisons,  as 
the  cities  of  Ulm  and  Memingen,  Uie  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  feevei-al  others,  and  ahnost  all 
Suaben. 

Only  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  upheld  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  refused  all  terms  of  peace ;  slighted 
all  the  threatenings  of  the  imperial  generals,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brandenburgh  was  brought  in  after- 
wards almost  by  force. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony  mustered  his  forces  under 
the  walls  of  Leipsic,  and  I,  having  returned  to 
Leipsic  two  days  before,  saw  them  pass  the 
review.  The  duke,  gallantly  mounted,  rode 
throug:h  the  ranks,  attended  by  his  field  marshal 
Amheim,  and  seemed  mighty  well  pleased  with 
them,  and  indeed  the  troops  made  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance ;  but  I  that  had  seen  Tilly's  army,  and 
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his  old  weather-beaten  soldien,  whose  dIadpBae 
and  exercises  were  so  exact,  and  their  comagB  so 
often  triad,  conld  not  look  on  the  Saxon  amy 
without  some  concern  for  then,  when  I  a»- 
sidered  w^o  they  had  to  deal  with.  Tilly's  men 
wars  rugged,  suxly  feUows,  their  laoes  had  an 
air  of  hardy  courage,  mina^  with  wooads  and 
scan,  their  armoor  showecTthe  bmises  of  uanakBt 
bullets,  and  the  rust  of  the  winter  atonna.  I 
observed  of  them  their  clothes  were  always  dMy, 
but  their  arms  were  clean  and  bright;  tlksj  were 
used  to  camp  in  the  open  fisUa,  and  sleep  ha  the 
frosts  and  nun;  their  hoxBes  wars  stmig  aad 
hardy  like  themselves,  and  weU  taoghft  their 
exercises.  The  soldiers  knew  their  buiineos  so 
exactly  that  general  orders  were  enongh;  evrsry 
private  man  wos  fit  to  command,  and  their 
wlieelings,  marching  counter -marcfainga,  and 
exercise  were  done  with  such  order  and  readinesw^ 
that  the  distinct  words  of  command  were  hardlv 
of  any  use  among  them ;  they  were  ftnshad  with 
victory,  and  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  flv. 

There  had  passed  messages  between  TIHy  and 
the  duke,  and  he  gave  always  smdi  aniUguoiia 
answers  as  he  thought  might  serre  to  gain  time; 
but  TiUy  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  words,  and 
drawing  his  army  towards  Saxony,  aanda  loar 
propositions  to  him  to  sign,  and  demands  an  im- 
mediato  reply.    The  propositions  were  podMiw. 

1.  To  canse  his  tnop^  to  enter  into  the  em- 
peror's service,  and  to  march  in  penon  with 
them  against  the  king  of  Sweden. 

2.  To  give  the  imperial  army  quarters  in  Ins 
country,  and  suf^y  them  with  neoessaiy  pro- 
visions. 

3.  To  rolinquish  the  union  <A  lA&ptiD^  and  dla- 
own  the  Ten  Conclusions. 

4.  To  make  restitution  of  the  goods  aood  landa 
of  the  church. 

The  duke  being  pressed  by  Tilly's  tRnpster 
for  an  immediate  saiswer,  sat  all  night,  and  part 
of  the  next  day,  in  council  with  his  privy  ooob- 
cillors,  debating  what  reply  to  give  nim,  which 
at  last  was  concluded,  in  short,  that  he  wonhl 
live  and  die  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  nlkaon, 
and  the  Conclusions  of  Leipsic,  and  bade  Tilly 
defiance. 

The  die  being  thus  east,  he  immediately  de- 
camped with  his  whole  army  for  Toargan,  fearing 
that  Tillv  should  get  there  before  him,  and  so 

Srevent'his  conjunction  with  the  Sweda  The 
uke  had  not  yet  concluded  any  nosifive  treaty 
with  the  klug  of  Swedeland,  ana  the  Doke  of 
Brandenburgh,  having  made  some  difloalty  of 
joining,  thev  both  stood  on  some  niceties  tffl  they 
had  like  to  have  mined  themselves  all  at  onoo. 

Brandenburgh  had  given  up  the  town  of  Span- 
dan  to  the  king  by  a  former  treaty,  to  secure  a 
retreat  for  his  army,  and  the  king  was  advanced 
as  far  as  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  when  on  a 
sudden  some  small  difficulties  arising,  Brandoi- 
burgh  seems  cold  in  the  matter,  and  with  a  sort 
of  indifference  demands  to  have  his  town  of 
Spandau  restored  to  him  again.  Ghistevos  Adol- 
phtts,  who  began  presently  to  imagine  the  dukn 
had  made  his  peaoe  with  the  emperor,  and  so 
would  either  be  his  enemy,  or  pretend  a  nen 
trality,  generously  delivered  him  his  town  of 
Spandau ;  but  immediatelv  turns  about,  and  with 
his  whole  arm^r  besieges  him  in  his  eapftal  city 
of  Berlin.  This  brought  the  duke  to  know  his 
error,  and  by  the  interpositions  of  the  ladieSi  tho 
queen  of  Sweden  being  the  duke^  sister,  the 
matter  was  accommodated,  and  the  duks  joined 
his  forces  with  the  kiog. 

But  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  like  to  faavn  been 
undone  by  this  delay ;  for  the  imperialist^  under 
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Count  do  FoTBtcmlmrgh,  were  entered  hie  conn- 
try,  and  had  poeseased  themeelveB  of  HaUo,  aad 
Tilly  was  on  nis  mazoh  to  join  him,  as  he  after- 
wards did,  and,  raTajgiinsr  the  whole  country, 
laid  siega  to  Leipaio  itaeU;  the  duke^  driven  to 
this  eactremity,  rather  ilies  to  the  Swede  than 
treats  with  him,  and  on  the  second  of  September 
the  dnke*8  army  joined  with  the  king  of  Sweden. 

I  had  Bot  come  to  Leipsio  but  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Saxony's  army,  and  that  being  marched  as  I 
have  said  for  Toigau,  I  had  no  business  there; 
hut  if  I  had,  the  approach  of  Tilly  and  the  im- 
perial army  wss  enough  to  hasten  me  away,  for 
1  had  no  occasion  to  be  besieged  there;  so  on 
the  27th  of  August  I  left  the  town,  as  several  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  had  done  before,  and 
more  would  have  done  had  not  the  governor 
published  a  proelamation  against  it;  and  betides 
they  knew  not  whither  to  fly,  for  all  places  were 
alin  exposed.  The  poor  people  were  under 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  a  siege,  and  of  the 
merciless  usage  of  the  imperial  soldiers,  the  ex- 
ample of  Ma^eburgh  being  fresh  before  them, 
the  duke  and  his  army  gone  from  them,  and  the 
town,  though  well  furmshed,  but  indiiteorently 
fortified. 

In  this  condition  I  left  them,  buying  up  stores 
of  provisions,  working  hard  to  scour  their  moats, 
set  up  palisadoes,  repair  their  fortifications,  and 
preparing  all  things  for  a  siege ;  and  following 
the;  Saxon  army  to  Torgau,  I  continued  in  the 
camp  till  a  lew  days  before  they  joined  the  king 
of  SwedexL 

I  had  much  ado  to  persuade  my  eon>panion 
from  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  one  of  whose  colonels,  with  whom  we 
liad  contracted  a  particular  acquaintance,  offer- 
ing him  a  commission  to  be  comet  in  one  of  the 
old  regiments  of  hone ;  but  the  difference  I  bad 
observed  between  tiiis  new  army  and  Tilly's  old 
troops  had  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  that 
I  confess  I  had  yet  no  manner  of  inclination  for 
the  service;  and  therefore  persuaded  him  to 
wait  a  while  till  we  had  seen  a  little  farther  into 
afiaira^  and  particularly  till  we  had  seen  the 
Swedish  army,  which  we  had  heard  so  much  of. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Elector  Duke  of 
Saxony  made  of  joining  with  the  king  were 
made  up  by  a  treaty  conduded  with  the  long,  on 
the  2d  of  Septemlier,  at  Ooswick,  a  small  town 
on  the  Elbe,  whither  the  king's  army  was  arrived 
the  night  before;  for  General  Tilly  being  now 
entered  into  the  duke's  oonntry.  had  plundered 
and  ruined  all  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  was  now 
actually  besieging  the  capital  city  of  Leipsic. 
These  necessities  made  almost  any  conditions 
easy  to  him ;  the  greatest  difficulty  was  that  tlie 
bing  of  Sweden  demanded  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  armv,  which  the  duke  submitted  to 
with  less  good  will  than  he  had  reason  to  do,  the 
king^s  experience  and  conduct  considered. 

I  had  not  patience  to  attend  the  conclusions 
of  their  particular  treaties,  but  as  soon  as  ever 
the  passage  was  dear  I  quitted  the  Saxon  camp, 
and  went  to  see  the  Swedish  army.  I  fell  in 
with  the  out-guards  of  the  Swedes  at  a  little 
town  called  Bdtsig,  on  the  river  Wersa,  just  as 
they  were  relieving  the  guards,  and  going  to 
march;  and,  having  a  pass  from  the  English 
ambassador,  was  vary  well  received  by^  the 
officer  who  ohansed  the  guards,  and  with  him  I 
went  back  into  the  armv.  By  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing the  army  was  in  full  march,  the  king  himself 
at  the  head  of  tiiem  on  a  grey  pad,  and,  riding 
from  one  brigade  to  another,  ordered  the  march 
of  every  line  himself. 

When  I  saw  the  Swedish  troops,  their  exact 


discipline,  tfaoir  order,  the  modesty  and  famili- 
arity of  their  officers,  and  the  regular  living  of 
the  soldiera,  thair  camp  seemed  a  weQ-ozdeired 
city ;  the  mesnest  countrywoman  with  her  mar- 
ket-waie  was  as  safe  from  violence  as  in  tha- 
streets  of  Vienna.  There  wei:^  no  regiments  of 
whores  said  rags  as  followed  the  imperialists;, 
nor  any  woman  in  the  camp,  but  such  as  being 
known  to  the  provosts  to  be  the  wives  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  necessary  for  washing  linen, 
taking  caro  of  the  soldiaiB*  clothes,  and  dressing 
their  victuals. 

The  soldiers  were  well  dad,  not  gay,  furnished 
with  excellent  arms,  and  exceeding  careful  of 
them;  and  though  they  did  not  seem  so  terrible 
as  I  thought  Tuly*B  men  did  when  I  first  saw 
them,  yet  the  figure  they  made,  together  with 
what  we  had  heard  of  them,  made  them  seem  to 
me  invincibia  The  disdpline  and  order  of  their 
marohing&  camping,  and  exercise  was  excellent 
and  singiuar,  and  which  was  to  be  seen  in  no 
armies  but  the  king's,  his  own  skUI,  judgment 
and  vigilance  having  added  much  to  the  geneni 
conduct  of  armies  then  in  use. 

As  I  met  the  Swedes  on  their  march  I  had  no- 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  anybody, 
till  after  the  conjunction  of  uie  Saxon  army,  and 
then  it  being  but  four  days  to  tiie  great  biUtle  of 
Leipsio,  our  acquaintance  was  hut  small,  saving 
what  fell  out  accidentally  by  oo&versation. 

I  met  with  several  rentlsmen  in  the  king's 
army  who  spoke  English  vety  well,  besideB  that 
there  were  three  regiments  of  Scots  in  the  army, 
the  eolonds  whereof  I  found  were  extraordinarily 
esteemed  by  the  kino,  as  the  Lord  Bea.  Colonel 
LumsdeU,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn.  Tne  latter 
of  these,  after  I  had  by  an  accident  become  ac- 
quainted with,  I  found  had  been  for  many  yeare 
acquainted  with  my  ftither,  and  en  that  account 
I  received  a-  great  deal  of  dvility  from  him, 
which  afterwards  grew  into  a  kind  of  intimate- 
friendship.  He  was  a  complete  soldier  indeed,, 
and  for  that  reason  so  well  beloved  by  that  gal- 
lant king,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about 
any  gprsat  action  without  him. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  now  to  restrain  mv 
young  comrade  from  entering  into  the  Swedish- 
service,  and  indeed  everything  was  so  inviting 
that  I  could  not  blame  him.  A  captain  in  Sir 
John  Hepburn's  regiment  had  picked  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  he  having  as  much  gallantry 
in  his  face  as  real  courage  in  his  heart,  the  cap- 
tain  had  persuaded  him  to  take  sexvioe,  and  pro- 
mised to  use  his  interest  to  get  him  a  company 
in  the  Scotoh  brigade.  I  had  made  him  promise 
me  not  to  part  from  me  in  mv  travels  without 
my  consent,  which  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his 
desires  of  entering  into  the  Swedish  pay ;  and 
being  one  evenin^j^  in  the  captain's  tout  with 
him,  and  discoursmg  vexr  freely  tocher,  the- 
captain  asked  him  very  snort,  but  friendly,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  me,  'Is  this  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Fielding,  that  has  done  so  much  prejudice 
to  the  king  of  Sweden's  service  ? '  I  was  doublv 
surprised  at  the  expression,  and  at  the  colonel, 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  coming  at  that  very  moment 
into  the  tout,  the  colonel  hearing  something  of 
the  question,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  reason 
of  it)  any  more  than  as  I  seemed  a  Httie  to  con- 
cern mysdf  at  it ;  yet  after  the  ceremony  due  to 
his  oharaotor  was  over,  would  needs  know  what 
I  had  done  to  hinder  his  majesty's  service.  ^  Sa 
much  truly,'  says  the  captain,  'that  if  his  majesty 
knew  it,  he  would  think  himself  very  littie  b^ 
holden  to  him.'  'I  am  sorry,  sir,' said  I,  'that 
I  should  offend  in  anything,  who  am  but  a 
stranger;  hut  if  you  would  please  to  inform  me, 
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I  would  endeavour  to  alter  anytliing  in  my  be- 
havionr  tiiai  is  prejudicial  to  any  one,  much  leas 
to  hiB  maiefity's  service.*  *I  shall  take  ]^ou  at 
your  wcnrcL  sir/  says  the  captain;  *the  lang  of 
Sweden,  sir,  has  a  particular  request  to  you.* 

*  I  should  he  glad  to  Know  two  things,  sir,*  said 
I ;  *  fbret,  how  that  can  be  possible,  since  I  am 
not  yet  known  to  any  man  in  the  armv,  much 
less  to  his  malesty?  and  secondljr,  what  the 
request  can  be?  'Why,  sir,  his  majesty  desires 
von  would  not  hinder  this  gentleman  from  enter- 
ing into  his  service,  who  it  seems  desires  nothing 
more,  if  he  may  have  your  consent  to  it.*  *i 
have  too  much  honour  for  his  majesty,*  returned 
I,  *to  deny  anything  which  he  pleases  to  com- 
mand me ;  but  methinks  it  is  some  hardship  you 
should  make  that  the  king*s  order,  which  it  is 
very  probable  he  Imows  nothing  of.'  Sir  John 
Hepburn  took  the  case  up  something  gravely, 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  Leipsio  bMr  to  the 
captain,  said,  *Come,  captain,  oon*t  press  these 
gentlemen;  the  king  desires  no  man's  service 
bat  what  is  purely  volunteer.'  So  we  entered 
into  other  discourse,  and  the  colonel  perceiving 
by  my  talk  that  I  had  seen  TiUy*s  army,  was 
mighty  curious  in  his  questions,  and  seeming 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  account  I  gave  him. 

The  next  day,  the  army  having  passed  the  Elbe 
«t  Wittemberg,  and  joined  the  Saxon  army  near 
Torgau,  his  majesty  caused  both  armies  to  draw 
up  in  battalia,  giving  every  lirigade  the  same  post 
in  the  lines  as  he  purposed  to  fight  in.  I  must  do 
the  memory  of  that  glorious  general  this  honour, 
that  I  never  saw  an  army  drawn  up  with  so  much 
variety,  order,  and  exact  regularity  since,  though 
I  have  seen  many  armies  curawn  ud  by  some  of 
the  greatest  captailis  of  the  age.  The  order  by 
whioL  his  men  were  directed  to  flank  and  relieve 
one  another  the  methods  of  receiving  one  body 
of  men  if  oisordered  into  another,  and  rallying 
one  squadron  without  disordering  another,  was 
so  admirable;  tiie  horse  everywhere  flanked, 
lined,  and  defended  by  the  foot,  and  the  foot  by 
the  horse,  and  both  by  the  cannon,  was  such, 
that  if  those  orders  were  but  as  punctually 
obeyed,  it  were  impossible  to  put  an  anny  so 
moaelled  into  any  confusion. 

The  view  being  over,  and  the  ti-oops  returned 
to  their  camps,  the  captain  with  whom  we  drank 
the  day  before  meeting  me,  told  me  I  must  come 
and  sup  with  him  in  his  tent,  where  he  would 
ask  my  pardon  for  the  affront  he  gave  me  before. 
I  told  him  he  needed  not  put  himself  to  the 
trouble,  I  was  not  affronted  at  all,  that  I  woidd 
do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him,  provided 
he  would  give  me  his  word  not  to  spei^  any 
more  of  it  as  an  affront 

We  had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his 
tent  but  Sir  John  HepDum  came  in  again,  and 
addi^essing  to  me,  told  me  he  was  glad  to  find  me 
there ;  that  he  came  to  the  captain's  tout  to  in- 
quire how  to  send  to  me;  and  that  I  must  do 
him  the  honour  to  go  with  him  to  wait  on  the 
king,  who  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  account  I  could 
give  him  of  the  imperial  army  from  my  own 
moutiu  I  confess  I  was  at  some  loss  in  my  mind 
how  to  make  my  address  to  his  majesfy ;  but  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  conversable  temper  of 
the  king,  and  his  particular  sweetness  of  humour 
with  the  meanest  soldier,  that  I  made  no  more 
difficulty,  but  having  paid  my  respect  to  Colonel 
Hepburn,  thanked  him  for  ue  honour  he  had 
done  me,  and  offered  to  rise  and  wait  upon  him : 

*  Nay,*  says  the  colonel,  *■  we  will  eat  first ;  for  I 
find  Uourdon  (which  was  the  captain's  name]^  has 
got  something  for  supper,  and  iand  king's  order  is 
at  seven  o'clock.'    So  we  went  to  supper,  and  Sir 


John  becoming  very  friendly,  must  know  my 
name ;  which,  when  I  had  told  him,  and  of  what  ' 
place  and  family,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  em* 
nracing  me,  told  me  he  knew  my  father  venr  w^V 
and  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  told  me  several  passages  wherein  my  father 
had  particularly  obliged  him.   After  this  we  went 
to  supper;  ana  the  king's  health  being  dnmk 
round^  the  colonel  moved  the  sooner,  because  he 
had  a  mind  to  talk  with  me.    When  we  were 
going  to  the  king,  he  inquired  of  me  where  I  had 
been,  and  what  occasion  brought  me  to  the  anny. 
I  told  him  the  short  history  of  my  travels,  and 
that  I  came  hither  from  Vienna  on  purpose  to  see 
the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  army.     He  asked 
me  if  there  was  any  service  he  coiud  do  me,  by 
which  he  meant,  whether  I  desired  an  onploy- 
ment;  I  pretended  not  to  take  him  so,  but  told 
him  the  protection  his  acquaintance  would  afford 
me  was  more  than  I  could  have  asked,  since  I 
mi^ht  thereby  have  opportunity  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  which  was  the  chief  end  of  my  coming 
abroad.    He  perceiving  by  this  that  I  had  no 
mind  to  be  a  soldier,  told  me  very  kindly  I  should 
command  him  in  anything;  that  his  tent  and 
equipage,  horses  and  servants,  should  always  have 
orders  to  be  at  my  service ;  but  that,  aa  a  piece 
of  friendship,  he  would  advise  me  to  retire  to 
some  place  distant  from  the  army,  for  that  the 
army  would  march  to-morrow,  and  the  king  was 
resolved  to  fight  €reneral  Tilly,  and  he  wouM  not 
have  me  hazard  myself ;  that  if  I  thought  fit  to 
take  his  advice,  he  would  have  me  take  that  in- 
terval to  see  the  court  at  Beriin,  whither  he  would 
send  one  of  his  servanto  to  wait  on  me.    His  dis- 
course was  too  kind  not  to  extort  tl»e  tenderest 
acknowledgment  from  me  that  I  was  capable  of. 
I  told  him  his  care  of  me  was  so  obliging,  Uiat 
I  knew  not  what  return  to  make  him ;  out  if  he 
pleased  to  leave  me  to  my  choice,  I  desired  no 
greater  favour  than  to  trail  a  pike  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  ensuing  battle.    *  I  can  never  answer 
it  to  your  father,'  says  he,  ^  to  suffer  you  to  expose 
yourself  so  far.*    I  told  him  my  Either  would 
certainly  acknowledge  his  friendsnip  in  the  pro- 
posal made  me ;  but  I  believed  he  knew  mm 
better  than  to  think  he  would  be  well  pleased 
with  me  if  I  should  accept  of  it ;  that  I  was  sure 
my  father  would  have  rode  post  500  miles  to  have 
been  at  such  a  battle  under  such  a  general,  and 
it  should  never  be  told  him  that  his  son  had  rode 
50  miles  to  be  out  of  it.    He  seemed  to  be  some- 
tJiing  concerned  at  the  resolution  I  had  taken, 
and  replied  very  quickly  upon  me,  that  he  ap- 
proved very  wefl  of  my  courage ;  *  but,'  says  he, 
'  no  mau  gete  any  credit  by  running  upon  need- 
less  adventures,  nor  loses  any  by  shunning  hazards 
which  he  has  no  order  for.    it  is  enough,'  says 
he,  *  for  a  gentleman  to  behave  well  when  he  'is 
commanded  upon  any  service ;  I  have  had  fight- 
ing enough,'  says  he,  *  upon  these  pointe  (rf  honour, 
and  I  never  got  anything  but  reproof  for  it  from 
the  king  himself.'    *  Well,  sir,*  said  I,  *  however, 
if  a  man  expecte  to  rise  l^  his  valour,  he  must 
show  it  somewhere ;  and  u  I  were  to  nave  any 
command  of  an  army,  I  would  first  try  whether 
I  could  deserve  it    I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
service,  and  must  have  my  induction  some  time 
or  other.    I  shall  never  nave  a  better  school- 
master than  yourself,  nor  a  better  school  than 
such  an  army.^    'Well,*  says  Sir  John,  'but you 
may  have  the  same  school  and  the  same  teacJiing 
after  this  battle  is  over ;  for  I  must  teUyou  be- 
forehand this  will  be  a  bloody  touch :  l^illy  has 
a  neat  army  of  old  lads  that  are  used  to  boxing; 
fellows  with  iron  faces ;  and  it  is  a  little  too  much 
to  engage  so  hotly  the  first  entrance  into  the  wars. 
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Ton  may  see  our  discipline  tbis  winter,  and  make 
yonr  campaign  with  us  next  summer,  when  you 
need  not  lear  but  we  shall  have  fighting  enough, 
and  you  will  be  better  acquainted  with  things. 
We  do  never  put  our  common  soldiers  upon 
pitched  battles  the  first  campaign,  but  place  our 
new  men  in  garrisons,  and  try  them  in  parties 
first.*    *Sir/  said  I,  with  a  little  more  freedom, 

*  I  belieye  I  shaU  not  make  a  trade  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  need  not  serve  an  apprenticeship 
to  it  It  i9  a  hard  battle  where  none  escapes. 
If  I  come  off,  I  hope  I  shall  not  disgrace  you ; 
and  if  not,  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  my  father 
to  hear  his  son  died  fighting  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Hepburn,  in  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Sweden ;  and  I  desire  no  better  epitaph  upon  my 
tomb.*  *Well,*  says  Sir  John,  and  by  tlos  time 
we  were  just  come  to  the  king's  quarters,  and  the 
guards  calling  to  us  interrupted  his  reply ;  so  we 
went  into  the  courtyard,  where  the  king  was 
lodged,  which  was  in  an  indifferent  house  of  one 
of  the  burghers  of  Dieben ;  and  Sir  John,  stepping 
up^  met  the  king  coming  down  some  steps  into  a 
luge  room  which  looked  over  the  town  wall  into 
a  field  where  T>art  of  the  artillery  was  drawn  up. 
Sir  John  Hepoum  sent  his  man  presently  to  me 
to  come  up,  which  I  did ;  and  Sir  John,  without 
any  ceremony,  carries  me  directly  up  to  the  king, 
who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  in  the  window. 
The  king  turning  about,  *•  This  is  the  English 
gentleman,*  says  Sir  John,  *who  I  told  your 
majesty  had  been  in  the  imperial  army.*  *  Mow, 
then,  did  he  get  hither,*  says  the  king,  *■  without 
being  taken  by  the  scouts  ?  At  which  Question 
Sir  John  said  nothing.  ^  By  a  pass,  and  please 
your  majesty,  from  the  English  amba6sador*8 
secretary  at  Vienna,*  said  I,  making  a  profound 
reverence.  *Have  you  then  been  at  Vienna?* 
says  the  king.  *  Yes.  and  please  your  majesty,* 
said  I ;  upon  which  the  king,  foldmg  up  a  letter 
he  had  in  his  hand,  seemed  much  more  earnest  to 
talk  about  Vienna  than  about  Tilly.  *■  And,  pray, 
what  news  had  you  at  Vienna  ? '  '•  Nothing,  sir, ' 
said  I,  ^but  daily  accounts,  one  in  the  neck  of 
another,  of  their  own  misfortunes  and  your  ma- 
jesty*s  conquests,  which  makes  a  very  melancholy 
court  there.*  ^But,  pray,'  said  the  king,  ^what 
is  the  conunon  opinion  there  about  these  affairs  ? ' 
*The  common  people  are  terrified  to  the  last 
degi-ee,*  said  I;  *and  when  your  majesty  took 
Pranktort  upon  Oder,  if  your  army  had  marched 
but  twenty  miles  into  Silesia,  lialf  the  people 
would  have  run  out  of  Vienna,  and  I  left  them 
fortifying  the  city.*  *  They  need  not,'  replied  the 
king,  smiling ;  *  I  have  no  aesign  to  trouble  them ; 
it  is  the  Protestant  countries  I  must  be  for.*  Upon 
this  the  Duke  of  Saxony  entered  the  room ;  and 
finding  the  king  engaged,  offered  to  retire ;  but 
the  king,  beckoning  with  his  hand,  called  to  him 
in  French.  *  Cousin,'  says  the  king,  ^this  gentle- 
man has  been  travelling,  and  comes  from  Vienna,' 
and  so  made  me  repeat  what  I  had  said  before ; 
at  which  the  king  went  on  with  me,  and  Sir  John 
Hepburn  informing  his  majesty  that  I  spoke  high 
Dutch,  ho  changed  his  language,  and  asked  me  in 
Dutch  where  it  was  I  saw  General  Tilly's  army.  I 
told  his  majesty,  at  the  sie^  of  Magdeburgh.  *  At 
Mafl;deburgh ! '  said  the  kmg,  shaking  his  head ; 

*  Tuly  must  answer  to  me  one  day  for  that  city,  and 
if  not  to  me,  to  a  greater  king  than  I.  Can  you 
guess  what  army  he  had  with  him? '  said  the  king. 

*  He  had  two  armies  with  him,*  said  I ;  'but  one 
I  suppose  will  do  your  majesty  no  harm.'  *  Two 
armies!*  said  the  king.  ^Yea,  sir,  he  has  one 
army  of  about  26,000  men^*  said  I,  'and  another 
of  above  15,000  whores  and  their  attendants ;'  at 
which  the  king  laughed  heartily ;  *  Ay,  ay,*  says 


the  king,  *  those  15,000  do  us  as  much  harm  as 
the  26,000 ;  for  they  eat  up  the  country,  and  de- 
vour the  poor  Protestants  more  than  the  men« 
WeU,*  says  the  king,  ^do  they  talk  of  fighting  us  ?  * 
'They  talk  big  enough,  sir,*  said  I;  'but  your 
majesty  has  not  been  so  often  fought  with,  as 
beaten  in  their  discourse.'  '  I  know  not  for  the 
men,*  says  the  king ;  *  but  the  old  man  is  as  likely 
to  do  it  as  talk  of  it,'and  I  hope  to  try  them  in  a 
day  or  two.'  The  king  inquired  after  that  several 
matters  of  me  about  the  Low  Countries,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  the  court  and  affairs  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Sir  John  Hepburn  informing  his  ma- 
jesty that  I  was  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance,  the  king  had  the  goodness 
to  ask  him  what  care  he  had  taken  of  me  against 
the  day  of  battle.  Upon  which  Sir  John  re- 
peated to  him  the  discourse  we  had  together  by 
the  way ;  the  king,  seeming  particularly  pleased 
with  it,  began  to  take  me  to  task  himseff.  '  You 
English  gentlemen,*  says  he,  '  ai'e  too  forward  in 
the  wars,  which  makes  you  leave  them  too  soon 
again.*  '  Your  majesty,'  replied  I,  *  makes  war  in 
so  pleasant  a  manner,  as  makes  all  the  world  fond 
of  fighting  under  your  conduct*  *  Not  so  pleasant 
neither,'  says  the  king;  'here's  a  man  can  tell 
you  that  sometimes  it  is  not  very  pleasant.'  '  I 
know  not  much  of  the  warrior,  sir,*  said  I,  '  nor 
of  the  world ;  but,  if  always  to  conquer  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  war,  your  majesty's  soldiers  havo 
all  that  can  be  desired.*  *  TV  ell,  says  the  king ; 
'but,  however,  considering  all  things,  I  think 
you  would  do  well  to  take  the  advice  Sir  John 
Hepburn  has  given  you.*  'Your  majesty  may 
command  me  to  anything,  but  where  your  majestj 
and  so  many  gaUant  gentlemen  hazard  their 
lives,  mine  is  not  worth  mentioning ;  and  I  should 
not  dare  to  tell  my  father,  at  my  return  into  Ensp- 
land,  that  I  was  in  your  majesty's  army,  and  made 
so  mean  a  figure,  that  your  majesty  would  not 
permit  me  to  fight  under  that  royal  standard.* 
'  Nay,*  replied  the  king,  '  I  lay  no  commands  upon 
you  ;  but  you  are  young.'  '  I  can  never  die,  sir,' 
said  I,  '  with  more  honour  than  in  your  majesty's 
sei'vioe.*  I  spake  this  with  so  much  freedom, 
and  his  majes^  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
asked  me  how  I  would  choose  to  serve,  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot  I  told  his  majesty  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  any  of  his  maiesty's  commands, 
but,  if  I  had  not  that  honour,  I  had  purposed  to 
trail  a  pike  under  Sir  John  Hepbuiu,  who  had 
done  me  so  much  honour  as  to  introduce  me  into 
his  majesty's  presence.  'Do  so,  then,*  replied 
the  king ;  and  turning  to.  Sir  John  Hepburn, 
said,  '^d  pray  do  you  take  care  of  him;*  at 
which,  overcame  with  the  goodness  of  his  dis- 
course, I  could  not  answer  a  word,  but  made  him 
a  profound  reverence,  and  retired. 

The  next  day  but  one,  being  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, before  day  the  army  marched  from  Dieben  to 
a  large  field  about  a  mue  from  Leipsic,  where  we 
found  Tilly*s  army  in  full  battalia  in  admirable 
order,  which  made  a  show  boUi  elorious  and 
terrible.  Tilly,  like  a  fair  gamester,  nad  taken  up 
but  one  side  of  the  plain,  and  left  the  other  free, 
an  d  all  the  avenues  open  for  the  king's  army ;  nor 
did  he  stir  to  the  charge  till  the  king's  army  was 
completely  drawn  up  and  advanced  towards  him. 
He  had  in  his  army  44,000  old  soldiers,  every  way 
answerable  to  what  I  have  said  of  them  before ; 
and  I  shall  only  add,  a  better  anny,  I  believe, 
never  was  so  soundly  beaten. 

The  king  was  not  much  inferior  in  force,  being 
joined  with  the  Saxons,  who  were  reckoned  22,000 
men,  and  who  drew  up  on  the  left,  making  a  main 
battle  and  two  wings,  as  the  king  did  on  the  right. 

The  king  placed  himself  at  the  right  wing  of 
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his  own  h<»r8e;  Gustayus  Horn  had  the  main 
battld  of  the  Swedes,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had 
the  main  battle  of  his  own  troops,  and  General 
Amheim  the  right  wing  of  his  horse. 

The  second  line  of  the  Swedes  consisted  of  the 
two  Scotch  bri^des,  and  three  Swedish,  with  the 
Finland  horse  in  the  wings. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  Tilly's  right  wing 
charged  with  such  irrosistible  fury  upon  the  left 
of  the  king's  army,  where  the  Saxons  were 
posted,  that  nothing  could  withstand  them.  The 
Saxons  fled  amain,  and  some  of  them  carried  the 
news  over  the  country  that  all  was  lost,  and  the 
king's  army  oyerthrown ;  and  indeed  it  passed  for 
an  oTorsignt  with  some,  that  the  king  did  not 
place  some  of  his  old  troops  among  the  SaxonSj 
who  were  new  raised  men.  The  Saxons  lost 
here  near  2000  men,  and  hardly  ever  showed 
their  faces  again  all  the  battle,  except  some  few 
of  their  hoxse. 

I  was  posted  with  my  comrade,  the  captain,  at 
the  head  of  three  Scottish  regiments  of  foot,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Hepburn,  witli  express  dii'ec- 
tions  from  the  colonel  to  keep  by  him.  Our  post 
was  in  the  second  line,  as  a  reserve  to  the  king  of 
Sweden's  main  battle,  and,  which  was  strange, 
the  main  battle,  which  consisted  of  four  great 
brigades  of  foot,  were  never  charged  during  the 
whole  fight;  and  yet  we,  who  had  the  reserve, 
were  obliged  to  endure  the  whole  weight  of  the 
imperial  army.  The  occasion  was,  the  right 
wing  of  the  imperialists  having  defeated  the 
Saxons,  and  being  eager  in  the  chose,  Tilly,  who 
was  in  old  soldier,  and  ready  to  prevent  iSl  mis- 
takes, forbids  any  pursuit  '  Let  them  go,'  says 
he,  *■  but  let  us  beat  the  Swedes,  or  we  do  nothing.' 
Upon  this  the  victorious  ti'oops  fell  in  upon  the 
flank  of  the  king's  army,  which,  the  Saxons 
being  fled,  lav  open  to  them.  Gustavus  Horn  com- 
manded tne  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  and,  having 
fli-st  defeated  some  regiments  which  charged  him, 
falls  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  imperial  right  wing, 
and  separates  them  from  the  van,  who  were  ad- 
vancea  a  great  way  forward  in  pursuit  of  the 
Saxons ;  and  having  routed  the  said  rear  or  re- 
serve, falls  on  upon  Tilly's  main  battle,  and  de- 
feated part  of  them.  The  other  part  was  gone  in 
chase  of  the  Saxons,  and  now  also  returned,  fell 
in  upon  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
choi'ging  them  in  the  flank ;  for  Ihoy  di^ewr  up 
upon  the  very  ground  which  the  Saxons  had 
quitted.  This  changed  tlie  whole  front,  and 
made  the  Swedes  face  about  to  the  left,  and  make 
a  great  front  on  their  flank  to  make  this  good. 
Our  brigades,  who  were  placed  as  a  reserve  for 
the  main  battle,  were,  by  special  order  from  the 
king,  wheeled  about  to  the  left,  and  placed  for 
the  right  of  this  new  front  to  charge  the  imperial- 
ists; they  were  about  12,000  of  ibeir  best  foot, 
besides  horse,  and,  flushed  with  the  execution  of 
the  Saxons,  fell  on  like  furies.  The  king  by  this 
time  had  almost  defeated  the  imperialists'  left 
wing ;  their  horse,  with  more  haste  than  good 
speed,  had  charged  faster  than  their  foot  could 
follow,  and  having  broke  into  the  king's  first 
line,  he  let  them  go;  where,  while  tlio  second 
Hue  bears  tlie  shocK,  and  bravely  resisted  them, 
the  king  follows  them  on  the  crupper  with 
18  troops  of  horse,  and  some  musketeers,  by 
wliich,  being  hemmed  in,  they  were  all  cut  down 
in  a  moment  as  it  were,  and  the  ai-my  never  dis- 
ordered with  them.  This  fatal  blow  to  the  left 
wing  gave  the  king  more  leisuro  to  defeat  the  foot 
which  followed,  and  to  send  some  assistance  to 
Gustavus  Horn  in  his  left  wing,  who  had  his 
hands  full  with  the  main  battle  of  the  impe- 
rialist's. 


But  those  troops,  who,  as  I  said,  had  routed  the 
Saxons,  being  called  off  from  the  porsuit,  had 
charged  our  flank,  and  were  now  grown  very 
strong  renewed  the  battle  in  a  tamble  manner. 
Here  it  was  I  saw  our  men  go  to  work.  Colonel 
Hall,  a  brave  soldier,  .commanded  the  rear  of  the 
Swedes'  left  wing ;  ho  fought  like  a  lion,  but  was 
slain,  and  most  of  his  regiment  cut  off,  though 
not  imrevenged;  for  they  entirely  ruisled  Fnr- 
stemberg's  regiment  of  foot  Colonel  CuUembach, 
with  his  regiment  of  horse,  was  extremely  over- 
laid also,  and  the  colonel  and  many  brave  ofiBcerB 
killed,  and  in  short  all  that  wing  was  fibattered 
and  in  an  ill  condition. 

In  this  juncture  came  the  kins,  a&d  having 
seen  what  havoc  the  enemy  made  w.  CuUembach's 
troops,  he  comes  riding  along  the  front  of  our 
three  brigades,  and  himself  led  us  on  to  the 
chai'ge.  The  colonel  of  his  guarda,  the  Baron 
DyveJ,  was  shot  dead  just  as  the  king  bad  given  bim 
some  orders.  When  the  Scots  advanced,  seconded 
by  some  regiments  of  horse,  which  the  king  also 
sent  to  the  charge,  the  bloodiest  fight  began  that 
over  men  beheld ;  for  the  Scottish  brigadesgivisg 
firo  three  ranks  at  a  time  over  one  another's 
heads,  poured  in  their  shot  so  thick,  that  the 
enemy  were  cut  down  like  grass  before  a  scythe ; 
and  following  into  the  thickest  of  their  foot«  with 
the  clubs  of  their  muskets  made  a  most  dread- 
ful slaughter,  and  yet  was  there  no  flying ;  Tilly  a 
men  might  be  killed  and  kno'^ked  down,  but  no 
man  turned  his  back,  nor  would  give  an  inch  of 
ground,  but  as  they  were  wheeled,  or  marched,  or 
retreated  by  tlieir  ofiicers. 

There  was  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which 
stood  whole  to  the  last,  and  fought  like  lions; 
they  went  ranging  over  the  field  when  all  their 
army  was  bfokeu,  and  nobody  cared  for  charg- 
ing them ;  they  were  commanded  by  Baron  Ca>- 
ncnburgh,  and  at  last  went  off  from  the  battle 
whole.  These  were  armed  in  black  armour  from 
head  to  foot,  and  they  carried  off  their  generaL 
Abotit  six  o'clock  the  field  was  cleared  of  tba 
enemy,  except  at  one  place  on  the  king's  side, 
where  some  of  them  rallied,  and,  though  they 
knew  all  was  lost,  would  take  no  quarter,  but 
fought  it  out  to  the  last  man,  being  found  dead 
the  next  day  in  rank  and  file  as  they  were  drawn 
up. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  no  hurt  in 
this  battle,  excepting  a  small  scratch  on  the  sd£> 
of  my  neck  by  the  push  of  a  pike ;  but  my  friend 
received  a  very  dangerous  wound  when  the  battle 
was  as  good  as  over.  He  had  engaged  with  a 
German  colonel,  whose  name  we  could  never 
learn,  and  having  killed  his  man,  and  pressed 
very  close  upon  him,  so  that  he  liad  shot  hid 
horijo,  the  horse  in  the  fall  k^t  the  colonel  down, 
lying  on  one  of  his  legs,  upon  which  he  de- 
manded quaiier,  which  Captain  Fielding  granted, 
helping  him  to  quit  his  hor^  and  having  dis- 
armed him,  was  bringing  him  into  line,  when  the 
regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  I  mentioned,  com- 
manded by  Baron  Cronenburgh,  came  roving  over 
the  field,  and  with  a  flying  charge  ^uted  our 
front  with  a  salvo  of  carabin-shot,  which  wounded 
us  a  great  many  men ;  and  among  the  rest  the 
captain  received  a  shot  in  his  thfgh,  which  laid 
liim  on  the  ground,  and  bein^  separated  from  the 
line,  his  prisoner  got  away  with  them. 

This  was  the  first  service  I  was  in,  and  indeed 
I  never  saw  any  fight  since  maintained  with  such 
gallantry,  such  desperata  valour,  together  with 
such  dexterity  of  managemwt,  both  sides  being 
composed  of  soldiers  fully  tried,  bred  tothewai^ 
ejq)ert  in  everything,  exact  in  their  order,  and  in- 
capable of  fear,  which  made  the  battle  be  much 
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'more  bloody  than  nsual.  Sir  John  Hepburn,  at  my 
request,  took  particular  care  of  my  comrade,  and 
sent  his  own  surgeon  to  look  after  him ;  and  after- 
wards when  the  city  of  Leipsio  was  retaJcen, 
provioed  him  lod^ngs  there,  and  came  very  often 
tp  see  him ;  and  mdeed  I  was  in  great  care  for 
Mm  too,  the  surgeons  beiug  very  doubtful  of  him 
a  great  while ;  lor,  having  lain  in  the  field  all 
night  among  the  dead,  his  wound,  for  want  of 
dressing,  and  with  the  extremity  of  cold,  was  in 
a  very  ul  condition,  and  the  pain  of  it  had  thrown 
him  mto  a  fever.  'Twas  quite'  dusk  before  the 
fight  ended,  especially  where  tho  last  rallied  troops 
fought  so  long,  and  therefore  we  durst  not  break 
our  order  to  seek  out  our  friends,  so-  that  'twas 
near  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  before  we 
found  the  captain,  who,  though  very  weak  by  the 
loss  of  bloody  had  raised  himself  up,  and  placed 
his  back  agamst  the  buttock  of  a  dead  horse.  I 
was  the  first  that  knew  him,  and  running  to  him 
embraced  him  with  a  great  deal  of  joy.  He  was 
not  able  to  speak,  but  made  signs  to  let  me  see 
he  knew  me,  so  we  brought  him  into  the  camp, 
and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  as  I  noted  before,  sent  his 
own  surgeons  to  look  after  him. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  any  pur- 
suit, and  was  the  only  refuge  the  enemy  had  left ; 
for  had  there  been  three  hours*  more  daylight, 
10,000  more  lives  had  been  lost,  for  the  Swedes 
(and  Saxons  especially)  enraged  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  enemy,  were  so  thoroughly  heated  that 
they  would  have  given  quarter  but  to  few.  The 
retreat  was  not  sounded  till  seven  o'clock,  when 
the  king  drew  up  the  whole  army  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  and  gave  strict  command  that  none 
should  stir  from  their  order.  So  the  army  lay 
under  tiieir  arms  all  night,  which  Was  another 
reason  why  the  wounded  soldiers  suffered  very 
much  by  the  cold ;  for  the  kingj  who  had  a  bold 
enemy  to  deal  with,  was  not  ignorant  what  a 
small  body  of  desperate  men  rallied  together  might 
have  done  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  there- 
fore he  lay  in  his  couch  all  night  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  though  it  froze  very  hard. 

As  soon  as  the  day  began  to  peep,  the  trumpets 
sounded  to  horse,  and  all  the  dragoons  and  light 
horse  in  the  army  were  commanded  to  the  pur- 
suit. The  cuirassiers  and  some  commanded  mus- 
keteers advanced  some  miles,  if  need  were,  to 
make  good  their  retreat,  and  all  the  foot  stood  to 
their  arms  for  a  reserve ;  but  in  half  an  hour  word 
was  brought  to  the  king  that  the  enemy  were 
quite  dispersed,  upon  which  detachments  were 
made  out  of  every  regiment  to  search  among  the 
dead  for  any  of  our  friends  that  were  wounded ; 
and  the  king  himself  gave  a  strict  order,  that  if 
any  were  found  wounded  and  alive  among  the 
enemy,  none  should  kill  them,  but  take  care  to 
bring  th'em  into  the  camp :  a  piece  of  humanity 
wliich  saved  the  lives  of  near  a  thousand  of  the 
enemies. 

This  piece  of  service  being  over,  tho  enemy's 
camp  was  seized  upon,  and  the  soldiers  were  per- 
mitted to  plunder  it;  all  the  canuon,  arms,  and 
ammunition  were  secured  for  the  king's  use,  the 
rest  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers,  who  /ound  so 
much  pltmder  that  they  had  no  reason  to  quarrel 
for  shares. 

For  mj  share,  I  was  so  busy  with  my  wounded 
captain  that  I  got  nothing  but  a  sword,  which  I 
found  just  by  him  when  I  first  saw  him ;  but  v[kj 
man  brought  me  a  yery  good  horse,  with  a  furni- 
ture on  him,  and  one  pistol  of  extraordinary  work- 
manship. 

I  bade  him  get  upon  his  back  and  make  the 
best  of  the  day  for  himself,  which  he  did,  and  1 
saw  him  no  more  till  three  days  after,  when  ho 


found  me  out  at  Leipsic,  so  richly  dressed  that  I 
hardlv  knew  him ;  and  after  making  his  excuse 
for  his  long  absence,  gave  me  a  very  pleasant 
accotmt  where  he  had  been.  He  told  me  tiutt, 
according  to  my  order,  being  mounted  on  the 
horse  he  had  brought  mo,  he  first  xid  into  the 
field  amon^  the  dead  to  get  some  clothes  suitable 
to  tho  equipage  of  his  horse,  and  having  seized 
on  a  laced  coat,  a  helmet,  a  sword,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary good  cane,  was  resolved  to  see  what 
was  become  of  the  enemy,  and  following  the 
track  of  the  dragoons,  which  he  could  easily  do 
by  the  bodies  on  the  road,  he  fell  in  with  a 
small  party  of  25  dragoons  under  no  command 
but  a  corporal,  making  to  a  village,  where  some 
of  tiie  enemy's  horse  had  been  quartered.  The 
dragoons  taking  him  for  an  officer,  by  his  horse, 
desired  him  to  command  them,  told  him  the 
enemy  was  very  rich,  and  they  doubted  not  a 
good  booty.  He  was  a  bold  brisk  fellow,  and 
told  them  with  all  his  heart;  but  said  he  had  but 
one  pistol,  the  other  being  broke  with  firing ;  so 
they  lent  nim  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  small  piece 
they  had  taken,  and  he  led  them  on.  There  had 
been  a  regiment  of  horse  and  some  troops  of 
Crabats  in  the  village,  but  they  were  fled  on  the 
first  notice  of  the  pursuit,  excepting  three  troops, 
and  these,  on  sight  of  this  small  pairty,  supposing 
them  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  greater  number,  fled 
in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable.  They  took 
the  village,  and  about  50  horses,  with  all  Uie 
plunder  of  the  enemy ;  and  with  the  heat  of  (he 
service  he  had  spoUed  my  horse,  he  said,  for 
which  he  had  brought  me  two  more;  for  he, 
passing  for  the  commander  of  the  party,  had  all 
the  advantage  the  custom  of  war  gives  an  officer 
in  like  cases. 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  relation  the 
fellow  gave  me,  and  laughing  at  him,  *WelL 
captain,  said  I,  *and  what  plunder  have  you  got? 
^  Enough  to  make  me  a  captain,  sir,' says  he,* if  you 
please,  and  a  troop  read^  raised  too ;  for  the  party 
of  dragoons  are  posted  m  the  village  by  my  com- 
mand, till  they  have  farther  orders.'  In  short, 
he  pulled  out  60  or  70  pieces  of  gold,  5  or  6 
watches,  13  or  14  rings,  whereof  two  were  dia- 
mond nngs,  one  of  which  was  worth  50  dollars, 
mlver  as  much  as  his  pockets  would  hold,  besides 
that  he  had  broi^ht  three  horses,  two  of  which 
were  laden  with  baggage,  and  a  boor  he  had  hired 
to  stay  with  them  at  Leipsio  till  he  had  found  me 
out.  *  But  I  am  afraid,  captain,'  says  I,  *you  have 
plundered  the  village  instead  of  plundering  the 
enemy.'  *  No  indeed,  not  we,'  says  he ;  *but  the 
Crabats  had  done  it  for  us,  and  we  lighted  on  them 
just  as  they  were  carrying  it  off.'  *  Well,'  said  I, 
*  but  what  win  you  do  with  your  men ;  for  when 
you  come  to  give  them  orders  they  ^vill  know 
you  well  enough  ? '  *  No,  no,'  says  he,  *  I  took  care 
of  that ;  for  just  now  I  gave  a  soldier  five  dollars 
to  carry  them  news  that  the  army  was  marched 
to  Moersburg,  and  that  they  should  follow  thither 
to  tho  regiment.' 

Having  secured  his  money  in  my  lodgings,  he 
asked  me  if  I  pleased  to  see  his  horses,  and  to  have 
one  for  myself  ?  I  told  him  I  would  ^o  and  see 
them  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  fellow  being  impa- 
tient, goes  and  fetches  them.  There  were  three 
horses,  one  whereof  was  a  veiy  good  one,  and,  by 
the  furniture,  was  an  officer's  horse  of  the  Cralxits ; 
and  that  my  man  would  have  me  accept,  for  the 
otlier  he  had  spoiled,  as  he  said.  I  was  but  in- 
differently horsed  before,  so  I  accepted  of  the 
horse,  and  went  down  with  him  to  see  the  rest 
of  his  plunder  there.  He  had  got  three  or  four 
pairs  of  pistols,  two  or  three  bundles  of  officers' 
linen,  and  laco.  a  field  bed  and  a  tent,  and  several 
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other  things  of  valne ;  but,  at  last,  coining  to  a 
small  fardel,  *  And  this,*  says  he,  *I  took  whole 
from  a  Crabat  running  away  with  it  under  his 
arm ;  *  so  he  brought  it  np  into  my  chamber.  He 
had  not  looked  into  it  ne  said,  but  he  under- 
stood it  was  some  plunder  the  soldiers  had  made, 
and,  finding  it  heavy,  took  it  by  consent.  We 
opened  it,  and  found  it  was  a  bundle  of  some 
Imen,  13  or  14  pieces  of  plate,  and  in  a  small  cup 
8  rings,  a  fine  necklace  of  pearl,  and  the  value 
of  100  riz-doUars  in  money.  The  fellow  was 
amazed  at  his  own  good  fortune,  and  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  himself.  I  bid  him  go 
take  care  of  his  other  things,  and  of  his  horses, 
and  come  again ;  so  he  went  and  discharged  the 
boor  that  waited,  and  packed  up  all  his  plunder, 
and  came  up  to  me  m  his  old  clothes  again. 
*How  now,  captain,'  says  I,  *what,  have  you 
iJtered  your  equipage  already  ? '  *  I  am  no  more 
ashamed,  sir,  of  your  livery,*  answered  he,  ^  than 
of  your  service,  and  nevertheless  your  servant, 
for  what  I  have  ffot  by  it'  'Well,*  says  I  to 
him,  *but  what  will  you  do  now  with  aJl  your 
money?*  *  I  wish  my  poor  father  had  some  of 
it,*  says  he ;  'and  for  the  rest,  I  got  it  for  you, 
sir,  and  desire  you  would  take  it* 

He  spoke  it  with  so  much  honesty  and  freedom 
that  I  oould  not  but  take  it  very  kindly;  but, 
however,  I  told  him  I  would  not  take  a  farthing 
from  him,  as  his  master ;  but  I  would  have  him 
play  the  good  husband  with  it  now  he  had  such 
good  fortune  to  get  it  He  told  me  he  would 
take  my  directions  in  eve^hing.  '  Why  then,* 
said  I.  '  111  tell  you  what  I  would  advise  you  to 
do :  turn  it  ^  into  ready  money,  and  convey  it 
by  return  home  into  England,  and  follow  youi^ 
self  the  first  opportunity,  and  with  good  manage- 
ment you  may  put  yourself  in  a  good  posturo  of 
living  with  it*  The  fellow,  with  a  sort  of  dejec- 
tion m  his  looks,  asked  me  if  he  had  disobliged 
me  in  anything?  » Why?*  says  L  That  I  was 
willing  to  turn  him  out  of  his  service.  '  No, 
Geom  *  (that  was  his  name),  says  I,  '  but  you 
may  Uve  on  this  money  without  being  a  servant* 
*  I*d  throw  it  aU  into  the  Elbe,'  says  he,  *  over 
Torgau  bridge,  rather  than  leave  your  service; 
and,  besides,  says  he,  'can't  I  save  my  money 
without  going  from  you  ?  I  got  it  in  your 
service,  and  I'll  never  spend  it  out  of  your 
service,  unless  you  put  me  away.  I  hope  my 
money  won't  make  me  the  worse  servant ;  if  I 
thought  it  would,  I'd  soon  have  little  enough.* 
'  Nav,  George,*  says  I,  '  I  shall  not  oblige  you  to  it, 
for  I  am  not  willing  to  lose  you  neither.  Come, 
then,'  says  I,  'let  us  put  it  all  together,  and  see 
what  it  will  come  to.  So  he  laid  it  all  together 
on  the  table;  and  by  our  computation  he  had 
gotten  as  much  plunder  as  was  worth  about  1400 
fix-dollars,  besides  three  horses  with  their  fur-< 
niture,  a  tent,  a  bed,  aAd  some  wearing  linen. 
Then  ne  takes  the  necklace  of  pearl,  a  very  good 
watch,  a  diamond  ring,  and  100  pieces  of  gold, 
and  lays  them  by  themselves;  and  having^  ac- 
cording to  our  best  calculation,  valued  the  things, 
he  put  up  all  the  rest;  and  as  I  was  going  to 
ask  him  what  they  were  left  out  for,  he  takes 
them  up  in  his  hand,  and  coming  round  the  table, 
told  me,  that  if  I  did  not  think  nim  unworthy  of 
my  service  and  favour,  he  begged  I  would  give 
him  leave  to  make  that  present  to  me;  that  it 
was  my  first  thought  his  going  out ;  that  he  had 
got  it  all  in  my  service,  and  ne  should  think  I 
had  no  kindness  for  him,  if  I  should  rofuse  it.  I 
was  resolved  in  my  mind  not  to  take  it  from  him, 
and  yet  I  could  mid  no  means  to  resist  his  im- 
portunity. At  last,  I  told  him  I  would  accept 
of  part  of  his  present,  and  that  I  esteemed  his  re- 


spect in  that  as  much  as  the  whole,  andihat  I  wocld 
not  have  him  importune  me  farther;  so  I  took 
the  ring  and  watcn,  with  the  horse  and  fnrmture 
as  before,  and  made  him  turn  all  the  rest  into 
money  at  Leipsic ;  and  not  suffering  him  to  wear 
his  livery,  made  him  put  himself  into  a  tolerable 
equipage,  and  taking  a  young  Leipsicer  into  my 
service,  he  attended  me  as  a  gentleman  from  that 
time  forward. 

The  king's  army  never  entered  Leipsic,  but 
proceeded  to  Moersburg,  and  from  thenoe  to 
Ualle,  and  so  marched  on  into  Franconia^  while 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  employed  his  forces  in  re- 
covering Leipsic,  and  driving  the  imperialists  out 
of  his  country.  I  continued  at  Leipsic  twelvB 
days,  being  not  willing  to  leave  my  comrade 
until  he  was  recovered ;  but  Sir  John  Hepburn 
80  often  importuned  me  to  come  into  the  army, 
and  sent  me  word  that  the  king  had  very  often 
inqidred  for  me,  that  at  last  I  consented  to  go 
without  him.  So  having  made  our  appc^tment 
where  to  meet,  and  how  to  correspona  by  letters, 
I  went  to  wait  on  Sir  John  Hepoum,  who  then 
lay  with  the  king's  army  at  the  city  of  &furt  in 
Saxony.  As  I  was  ridmg  between  Leipsic  and 
Halle,  I  observed  my  horse  went  vexy  awkwardly 
and  uneasy,  and  sweat  very  much,  though  the^ 
weather  was  cold,  and  we  had  rid  but  very  softly. 
I  fancied,  therefore,  that  the  saddle  might  hurt  the 
horse,  and  calls  my  new  captain  up : '  George,*  says 
I,  '  I  believe  this  saddle  hurts  the  horse.*  So  we 
alighted,  and  looking  under  the  saddle  found  the 
back  of  the  horse  extremely  galled;  so  I  bid  him 
take  off  the  saddle,  which  he  did,  and  giving  the 
horse  to  my  young  Leipsicer  to  lead,  we  sat 
down  to  see  if  we  could  mend  it,  for  there  was 
no  town  near  us.  Says  George,  pointing  with 
his  finger,  '  H  you  please  to  cut  open  the  panncU 
there  I'll  get  someming  to  stuff  into  it  which  wUl 
bear  it  from  the  horse's  back ;  *  so  while  he  looked 
for  something  to  thrust  in,  I  out  a  hole  in  the 
pannel  of  the  saddle,  and  following  it  with  my 
finger  I  felt  something  hard  which  seemed  to 
move  up  and  down.  Again,  as  I  thrust  it  with 
my  finger,  '  Here's  something  that  should  not  be 
here,'  says  I,  not  yet  imaginmg  what  afterwards 
fell  out,  and  calling.  Bun  back,  bade  him  put  up 
his  finger.  'Whatever  it  is,*  says  he,  *  it  is  this 
hurts  the  horse,  for  it  bears  just  on  his  back 
when  the  saddle  is  set  on.*  So  we  strove  to  take 
hold  on  it,  but  could  not  reach  it ;  at  last  we  took 
the  upper  part  of  the  saddle  quite  from  the  pan- 
nel, and  there  lay  a  small  silk  purse  wra^  in 
a  piece  of  leather,  and  full  of  gold  ducats.  'Thou 
art  bom  to  be  rich,  Greoxge,*  says  I  to  him;  'here'ii 
more  money.*  We  opened  the  purse,  and  found 
in  it  438  small  pieces  of  gold.  There  I  had  a 
new  skirmish  with  him  whose  the  money  should 
be.  I  told  him  it  was  his ;  he  told  me  no,  I  had 
accepted  of  the  horse  and  furniture,  and  all  that 
was  about  him  was  mine,  and  solemnly  vowed  he 
would  not  have  a  penny  of  it  I  saw  no  remedy 
but  put  up  the  money  for  the  present,  mended 
our  saddle  and  went  on.  We  lay  that  night  at 
Halle,  and  having  had  such  a  booty  in  the  saddle, 
I  made  him  search  the  saddles  of  the  other  twa 
horses,  in  one  of  which  we  found  three  French 
crowns,  but  nothing  in  the  other. 

We  arrived  at  Eirfurt  the  28th  of  September, 
but  the  army  was  removed,  and  entered  into 
Franconia,  and  at  the  siege  oi  Koningshovcn  we 
came  up  with  them.  The  first  thing- 1  did,  was 
to  pay  my  civilities  to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  who 
receivM  mo  very  kindlv,  but  told  me  withal  that 
I  had  not  done  well  to  be  so  long  from  him ;  and 
the  king  had  particularly  inqu^ed  for  me,  bad 
commanded  him  to  bring  me  to  him  at  my  return. 
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I  told  him  the  reason  of  my  stay  at  Leipsic,  and 
how  I  had  left  that  place,  and  my  comraae,  before 
he  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  to  wait  on  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  letters.  He  told  me  the  king  had 
spoken  some  things  very  obliging  about  me,  and 
he  believed  would  offer  me  some  command  in  the 
arm^  if  I  thought  well  to  accept  of  it.  I  told 
him  I  had  promised  my  father  not  to  take  service 
in  an  army  without  his  leave;  and  yet  if  his  ma- 
jesty should  offer  it,  I  neither  knew  how  to  resist 
It,  nor  had  I  an  inclination  to  anything  more  than 
the  service,  and  such  a  leader;  though  I  had 
much  rather  have  served  as  a  volunteer  at  my 
own  charge  Twhich,  as  he  knew,  was  the  custom 
of  our  English  gontlGmen),  than  in  any  com- 
mand. He  replied,  *Do  as  you  think  fit;  but 
some  gentlemen  would  give  20,000  crowns  to 
stand  so  fair  for  advancement  as  you  do.' 

The  town  of  Koningshoven  capitulated  that 
day,  and  Sir  John  was  ordered  to  treat  with  the 
citizens,  so  I  had  no  farther  discourse  with  him 
then;  and  the  town  being  taken,  the  army  im- 
mediately advanced  down  the  river  Main,  for  the 
king  had.  his  eye  upon  Frankfort  and  Mentz,  two 
great  cities,  both  which  he  soon  became  master 
of,  chiefly  by  the  prodigious  expedition  of  his 
march ;  K>r  within  a  month  after  the  battle,  ho 
was  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  empire,  and  had 
passed  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Bhine,  an  incredible 
conquest;  had  taken  all  the  strong  cities,  the 
bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  of  Wurtzburg,  and  almost 
all  the  circle  of  Franconia,  with  part  of  Schaw- 
berland;  a  conquest  large  enough  to  be  seven 
years  a  making  by  the  common  course  of  arms. 

Business  going  on  thus,  the  king  had  not 
leisure  to  think  01  small  matters,  and  I  being  not 
thoroughly  resolved  in  my  mind,  did  not  press 
Sir  John  to  introduce  me.  I  had  wrote  to  my 
&ther,  with  an  account  of  my  reception  in  the 
army,  the  civilities  of  Sir  John  Hepburn,  the 
particulars  of  the  battle,  and  had  indeed  pressed 
him  to  give  medeave  to  serve  the  king  of  Sweden, 
to  which  particular  I  waited  for  an  answer ;  but 
the  following  occasion  determined  me  before  an 
answer  could  possibly  reach  me. 

The  king  was  before  the  strong  castle  of  Marien- 
burg,  which  commands  the  ci^  of  Wurtzburg. 
He  nad  taken  the  city,  but  the  garrison  and  richer 
part  of  the  burghers  were  retired  into  the  castle, 
and  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  which 
was  thought  Impregnable,  they  bade  the  Swedes  do 
their  worst  It  was  well  provided  with  all  things, 
and  a  strong  carrison  in  it ;  so  that  the  army  in- 
deed expectea  it  would  be  a  long  piece  of  work. 
The  castle  stood  on  a  hi^h  rock,  and  on  the  steep 
of  the  rock  was  a  bastion,  which  defended  the 
only  passage  up  the  hill  into  the  castle ;  the  Scots 
were  chose  out  to  make  this  attack,  and  the  king 
was  an  eye-witness  of  their  gallantry.  In  this 
action  Sir  John  .was  not  commanded  out,  but  Sir 
James  Bamsey  l^d  them  on ;  but  I  observed  that 
most  of  the  Scotch  officers  in  the  other  regiments 
prepared  to  serve  as  volunteers  for  the  honour  of 
their  countrymen,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn  led  them 
on.  I  was  resolved  to  see  this  piece  of  service, 
and  therefore  joined  myself  to  the  volunteers. 
We  were  armed  with  partisans,  and  each  man  two 
pistols  at  our  belt.  It  was  a  piece  of  service  that 
seemed  perfectly  desperate ;  tiie  advantage  of  the 
hill,  the  precipice  we  were  to  mount,  tho  height 
of  the  bastion,  the  resolute  courage  and  number 
of  the  garrison,  who  from  a  complete  covert  made 
a  terrible  fire  upon  us,  all  joined  to  make  the 
action  hopeless.  But  the  fury  of  the  Scots  mus- 
keteers was  not  to  be  abated  by  any  difficulties ; 
they  mounted  the  hill,  scaled  the  works  like  mad- 
men, running  upon  the  enemy's  pikes ;  and  after 


two  hours*  desperate  fight,  in  tho  midst  of  fire  and 
smoke,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison 
to  the  sword.  The  volunteers  did  their  part,  and 
had  their  share  of  the  loss  too;  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  were  killed  out  of  thirty-seven,  besides 
the  wounded,  among  whom  I  received  a  hurt 
more  troublesome  th^  dangerous,  by  a  thrust  of 
a  halberd  into  my  arm,  which  proved  a  very 
painful  wound,  and  I  was  a  great  while  befoje  it 
was  thoroughly  recovered. 

The  king  received  us  as  we  drew  off  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,* calling  the  soldiers  his  brave  Scots, 
and  commending  the  officers  by  name.  The  next 
morning  the  castle  was  also  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  greatest  booty  that  ever  was  found  in  any  one 
conquest  in  the  whole  war.  The  soldiers  got  here 
so  much  money  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  plunder  tbjsy  got  here  and  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  made  them  so  unruly  that,  had 
not  the  king  been  the  best  master  of  discipline  in 
the  world,  they  had  never  been  kept  in  any  reason- 
able bounds. 

The  king  had  taken  notice  of  our  small  party 
of  volunteers,  and  though  I  thought  he  had  not 
seen  me,  yet  he  sent  the  next  morning  for  Sir 
John  Hepoum,  and  asked  him  if  X  were  not  come 
to  the  army.  '  Yes,*  says  Sir  John,  *he  has  been 
here  two  or  three  days ;'  and  as  he  was  fonniug 
an  excuse  for  not  having  brought  me  to  wait  on 
his  majesty,  says  the  kinp:,  interrupting  him,  *  I 
wonder  you  would  let  him  thrust  himself  into 
such  a  hot  piece  of  service  as  storming  the  Port 
Graft ;  pray  let  him  know  I  saw  him,  and  have 
a  very  gooa  account  of  his  behaviour.'  Sir  John 
returned  with  this  account  to  me,  and  pressed  mo 
to  pay  my  duty  to  his  majesty  the  next  morning; 
and  accordingly,  though  I  had  but  an  ill  night 
wiUi  the  pain  of  my  wound,  I  was  with  him  at 
the  levee  m  the  castle. 

I  cannot  but  give  some  short  account  of  the 
glory  of  the  morning ;  the  castle  had  been  cleared 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemies,  and  what  was 
not  pillaged  by  the  soldiers,  was  placed  under  a 
guard.  There  was  first  a  magazine  of  very 
good  arms  for  about  18  or  20,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  a  very  good  train  of  artillery  of  about 
eighteen  pieces  of  battery,  thirty-two  brass  field- 
pieces,  and  four  mortars.  The  oishop's  treasure, 
and  other  public  monies  not  plundered  by  the 
soldiers,  was  telling  out  by  the  officers,  and 
amounted  to  400,000  fiorins  in  money  ;^  and  Ihe 
burghers  of  the  town,  in  solemn  procession,  bare- 
headed, brought  the  king  three  tons  of  gold  as  a 
composition  to  exempt  the  city  from  plunder. 
Here  was  also  a  stable  of  gallant  horses,  which 
the  king  had  the  curiosity  to  ko  and  see. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  bui^hers  was  over, 
the  king  came  do^vn  mto  the  castle  court)  walked 
on  the  parade  (where  the  great  train  of  artillery 
was  placed  on  their  carriages^  and  round  the 
walls,  and  gave  order  for  repairing  the  bastion 
that  was  stormed  by  the  Scots;  and  as,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  parade.  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  I 
made  our  reverence  to  the  king,  *  Ho,  cavalier.* 
said  the  king  to  me,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  and 
so  passed  forward.  I  made  my  bow  very  low, 
but  his  majesty  said  no  more  at  that  time. 

When  the  view  was  over,  the  king  went  up 
into  the  lodgings,  and  Sir  John  and  I  walked  in 
an  antechamber  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  one  of  the  gentlemen  ox  the  bed-chamber 
came  out  to  Sir  John,  and  told  him  the  king 
asked  for  him.  He  stayed  but  a  little  with  the 
king,  and  came  out  to  me,  and  told  me  the  king 
had  ordered  him  to  bring  me  to  him. 

His  majesty,  with  a  countenance  full  of  honour 
and  goodness,  interrupted  my  compliment,  and 
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asked  me  how  I  did ;  at  which,  answering  (mly 
with  a  bow,  says  the  king,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
ore  hurt.  I  would  have  laid  my  commands  on 
yon  not  to  have  shown  yourself  in  so  sharp  a 
piece  of  service,  if  I  had  known  you  had  been  in 
the  camp.'  *Tour  majesty  does  me  too  much 
honour/  said  I,  *  in  your  care  of  a  life  that  has 
yet  done  nothing  to  deserve  your  fayour.*  His 
majesty  was  pleased  to  say  something  very  kind 
to  me,  relating  to  my  behaviour  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  which  I  have  not  vanity -enough  to 
write ;  at  the  conclusion  whereof,  when  I  re- 
plied veiy  humbly,  that  I  was  not  sensible  that 
any  service  I  haa  done,  or  could  do,  could  pos< 
sibiy  merit  so  much  goodness,  he  told  me  he  had 
ordered  me  a  small  testimony  of  his  esteem,  and 
withal  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss.  I  was  now 
conquered,  and,  with  a  sort  of  surprise,  told  his 
majesty  I  found  myself  so  much  engaged  by  his 
goodness,  as  well  as  my  own  inclination,  that  if 
his  majesty  would  please  to  accept  of  my  devou*, 
I  was  resolved  to  serve  in  his  army,  or  wherever 
he  pleased  to  command  me.  '  Serve  me ! '  says 
the  King ;  *  why,  so  you  do.  But  I  must  not  have 
you  be  a  musketeer,  a  poor  soldier  at  a  dollar  a 
week  will  do  that  Fray,  Sir  John,'  says  the 
king;  ^give  him  what  commission  he  desires.' 
^  No  commission,  sir,'  says  I,  '  would  please  me 
better  than  leave  to  fight  near  your  majesty's 
person,  and  to  serve  you  at  my  own  chaiigo,  till 
I  am  qnalified  by  more  experience  to  receive 
your  commands.'  *Why,  then,  it  shall  be  so,' 
said  the  king.  *And  1  charge  you,  Hepburn,' 
says  he,  '  when  anything  offers  that  is  either  fit 
for  him,  or  he  desires,  that  you  tell  me  of  it;* 
and  £^ving  me  his  hand  again  to  kiss,  I  with- 
drew. 

I  was  followed,  before  I  had  passed  the  castle 
gate,  by  one  of  the  king's  pages,  who  brought 
me  a  warrant,  directed  to  Sir  John  Hepbrnn,  to 
go  to  the  master  of  the  horse,  for  an  immediate 
delivery  of  things  ordered  by  the  king  himself 
for  my  accoimt;  where  being  come,  the  queiTy 
produced  me  a  very  good  coach  with  four  horses, 
harness  and  equipage,  and  two  very  fine  saddle- 
horses,  out  of  the  stable  of  the  bishop's  horses 
afore-mentioned ;  with  these  there  was  a  list  for 
three  servants,  and  a  warrant  to  the  steward  of 
*  the  king's  ba^^age  to  defray  me  my  horses  and 
servants  at  the  king's  charge,  till  further  order. 
I  was  veiy  much  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  myself 
in  this  so  strange  freedom  of  so  great  a  prince ; 
and  consulting  with  Sir  John  Hepburn,  I  was 
proposing  to  him  whether  it  was  not  propdr  to  go 
immediately  back  to  pay  my  duty  to  iiis  majesty, 
and  acknowledge  his  bounty  in  the  best  terms  I 
could ;  but  while  we  were  resolving  to  do  so,  the 
guards  stood  to  their  arms,  and  we  saw  the  king 
go  out  at  the  gate  in  his  coach  to  pass  into  the 
city,  so  wo  were  diverted  from  it  for  that  time.  I 
acknowledge  the  bounty  of  the  king  was  very 
surprising,  but  I  must  say  it  was  not  so  very 
strange  to  me  when  I  afterwards  saw  the  course 
of  his  management :  bounty  in  him  was  his  natu- 
ral talent ;  but  he  never  distributed  his  favours 
but  where  he  thought  himself  both  loved  and 
faithfully  served ;  and  when  he  was  so,  even  the 
single  actions  of  his  private  soldiers  ho  would 
take  particular  notice  of  himself,  and  publicly 
own,  acknowledge,  and  reward  them,  of  which  I 
am  obliged  to  give  some  instances. 

A  private  musketeer,  at  the  storming  the  castle 
of  Wurtzbuiig,  when  all  the  detachment  was 
beaten  off,  stood  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
fired  his  piece;  and,  though  he  had  1000  shot 
made  at  him,  Btix>d  unconcerned,  and  charged  his 
piece  again,  and  let  fiy  at  the  enemy,  continuing 


to  do  so  three  times;  at  the  same  time,  beckoning 
with  his  hand  to  his  fellows  to  come  <m  again, 
which  they  did,  animated  by  his  example,  and 
carried  the  place  for  the  king. 

When  the  town  was  taken,  the  king  ordered 
the  Foment  to  be  drawn  out,  and  calling  for 
that  soldier,  thanked  him  before  them  all  for 
taking  the  town  for  him,  gave  him  1000  dollars 
in  mtmey,  and  a  commission  with  his  own  band 
for  a  foot  company,  or  leave  to  go  home,  which  ha 
would.  The  soldier  took  the  commission  on  his 
knees,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  into  his  bosom,  and 
told  the  kin^  he  would  never  leave  his  servxoe  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

This  bounty  of  the  king's,  timed  and  suited  by 
his  judgments,  was  tlie  reason  that  he  was  very 
well  served,  entirely  beloved,  and  most  pnne- 
tuall V  obeyed  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  sure  to 
be  cherished  and  encouraged,  if  they  did  weU, 
having  the  king  generally  an  eyewitness  <A  their 
behaviour. 

My  indiscretion  rather  than  valour  had  engaged 
me  so  far  at  the  battle  of  Leipeic,  that  being  in 
the  van  of  Sir  John  Hepburn's  brigade,  almost 
three  whole  companies  of  us  were  separated  from 
our  line,  and  surrounded  by  the  eneimes*  pikesL 
I  cannot  but  say  also,  that  wo  -were  disengaged, 
rather  by  a  desperate  charge  Sir  John  made  with 
the  whole  regiment  to  fetch  us  off,  than  by  oar 
own  valour,  though  we  were  not  wanting  to  cfor- 
solves  neither;  but  this  part  of  the  action  being 
talked  of  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  th» 
young  English  volunteer,  and  possibly  mora  than 
I  deserved,  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  distinction 
the  king  used  me  with  ever  after. 

X  had  by  this  time  letters  from  my  fsther^  in 
which,  tlK>ugh  with  reluctance,  he  left  me  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  arms  if  I  thought  fit,  alwatya 
obliging  me  to  be  directed,  and,  as  he  nid,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Hepburn.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  commending  his 
son's  fortunes,  as  he  called  it,  to  his  care ;  which 
letters  Sir  John  showed  the  king,  unknown  to 
me. 

I  took  care  always  to  acquaint  my  father  of 
overy  circumstance,  and  foigot  not  to  mention  his 
majesty's  extraordinary  favour,  which  so  affected 
my  father,  that  he  obtained  a  very  honourable 
mention  of  it  in  a  letter  from  King  Charles  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  written  by  his  own  hand. 

I  had  waited  on  his  majesty  with  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  magnificent 
present,  and  was  received  with  his  usual  good* 
ness,  and  after  that  I  was  every  day  amon^  the 
gentlemen  of  his  ordinary  attendance ;  and  if  his 
majesty  went  out  on  a  party,  as  he  would  often 
do,  or  to  view  the  country,  1  always  attended  him 
among  the  volunteers,  of  whom  a  great  many 
always  followed  him;  and  he  would  often  call 
me  out,  talk  with  me,  send  me  upon  messages  to 
towns,  to  princes,  free  cities,  and  the  like^  upon 
extraordinary  occasions. 

The  first  piece  of  service  he  put  me  upon  had 
like  to  have,  embroiled  me  with  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite colonels.  The  king  was  marching  throuffh 
the  Beigsiraet,  a  low  country  on  the  edge  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  as  all  men  thought,  -was  going  to 
besiege  Heidelbei^,  but,  on  a  sudden,  orders  a 
party  of  his  guards,  with  five  companies  of  Scots, 
to  be  drawn  out  While  they  were  drawing  out 
this  detachment,  the  king  calls  me  to  him,  *  Ho ! 
cavalier,'  says  he  (that  was  his  usual  word),  *  you 
shall  command  this  party;'  and  thereupon  gives 
me  orders  to  march  back  all  night,  and  in  the 
moruing,  by  break  of  day,  to  talce  post  under  U» 
walls  of  the  fort  of  Oppeuheim,  and  immediately 
to  Intrench  myself  as  well  as  I  could.    Grave 
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Nee]8^  the  colonel  of  his  guards,  thought  himself 
injured  hj  this  commaiid,  but  the  king  took  the 
matter  n]^n  himself ;  and  Grave  Neels  told  me 
very  faxmliarly  afterguards,  'We  have  such  a 
master,'  says  he,  ^that  no  man  can  be  affronted 
by :  I  thought  myself  wronged/  says  he,  *•  when 
you  commanded  my  men  over  my  head ;  and  for 
my  life,'  says  he,  *  I  knew  not  which  way  to  be 
angry.' 

I  executed  my  commission  so  punctually,  that 
by  break  of  day  I  was  set  down  within  musket 
shot  of  the  fort,  under  covert  of  a  little  mount, 
on  which  stood  a  windmill,  and  had  indifferently 
fortified  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  had  posted 
some  of  my  men  on  two  other  passes,  but  at 
f m-ther  distance  from  the  fort,  so  that  the  fort 
was  effiBCtuaUy  blocked  up  on  the  land  side.  In 
the  aftamoon  the  enemy  sallied  on  my  first  in- 
trenchment^  but  being  covered  from  th^  cannon, 
and  defended  by  a  ditch  which  I  had  dmwn 
across  the  road,  they  wore  so  well  received  by 
my  musketeers^  that  they  retired  with  the  loss  of 
six  or  seven  men* 

The  next  day  Sir  John  H^bum  was  sent  with 
two  brigades  of  foot  to  carry  on  the  work,  and 
so  my  commission  ended.  The  king  expressed 
himself  very  wall  pleased  with  what  I  had  done; 
and  when  he  was  so,  was  never  sparing  of  telling 
of  it,  for  he  used  to  say,  that  public  commenda- 
tions ware  a  great  encouragement  to  valour. 

While  Sir  John  Hepburn  lay  before  the  fort, 
and  was  preparing  to  storm  it,  the  king's  design 
was  to  get  over  the  Rhine,  but  the  Spaniards 
which  were  in  Oppenheim  had  sunk  all  the  boats 
they  could  find;  at  last  the  king,  being  informed 
where  some  lay  that  were  snn^  caused  them  to 
be  weighed  wim  all  tbe  expedition  possible,  and 
in  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  Decembeor,  in  three 
boats  passed  over  his  regiment  of  guards,  about 
three  miles  above  the  town,  and,  as  the  king 
thought,  secute  from  danger.  But  they  were  no 
sooner  landed,  and  not  dn^m  into  order,  but  they 
were  charged  by  a  body  of  Spanish  horse,  and 
had  not  the  darkness  given  them  opportunity  to 
draw  up  in  the  indosuires  in  several  little  parties, 
they  had  been  in  great  danger  of  being  disordered ; 
bat  by  this  means  they  lined  the  hedges  and  lanes 
so  with  musketeers,  that  the  remainder  had  time 
to  draw  up  in  battalia,  and  saluted  the  horse  with 
their  muskets,  so  that  they  drew  further  off. 

The  king  was  very  impatient,  hearing  his  men 
engaged,  having  no  boats  nor  possible  means  to 
get  over  to  help  them.  At  lost,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  boats  came  back,  and  the 
kin^^  thrust  another  regiment  into  them^  and, 
though  his  oflScers  dissuaded-  him,  would  go  over 
himself  with  them  on  foot,  and  did  so.  This  was 
three  nontlis  that  very  day  when  the  battle  of 
Leipsio  was  fought,  and  winter-time  too,  that  the 
progress  of  his  anus  had  spread  from  the  Elbe, 
where  it  parts  Saxony  and  Brandenburgh,  to  the 
Lower  Palatinate  and  the  Bhine. 

I  went  over  in  the  boat  with  the  king.  I  never 
saw  him  in  so  much  concern  in  my  life,  for  he 
was  in  pain  for  his  men ;  but  before  we  got  on 
sliore  the  Spaniards  retired.  However,  the  king 
landed,  ord^ned  his  men,  and- prepared  to  intrench, 
but  he  had  no  time;  for  by  that  timo  the  boats 
were  put  off  again^  the  Spaniards,  not  knowing 
more  troops  were  landed,  and  being  reinforced 
from  Oppenheim,  came  on  again,  and  charged 
with  great  fury;  but  all  things  were  now  in 
order,  and  they  were  readily  received  and  beaten 
back  again ;  they  came  on  again  tlio  third  time, 
and  with  repeated  charges  attacked  us;  but  at 
last,  finding  us  too  strong  for  them,  thoy  gave  it 
over.    By  tnis  time  another  regiment  of  foot  was 


come  over,  and  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  the 
king,  with  the  three  regiments,  marched,  to  the 
town,  which  smTendered  at  the  first  summons, 
and  the  next  day  the  fort  yielded  to  Sir  John 
H^bum. 

The  castle  at  Oppenheim  held  out  still  with  a 
garrison  of  800  Spaniards,  and  the  king,  leaving 
200  Scots  of  Sir  James  Bomsey's  men  in  the  town, 
drew  out  to  attack  the  castle.  Sir  James  Bamsey 
being  loft  wounded  at  Wnitzbui^,  the  Idng  gave 
me  the  command  of  those  200  men,  which  were 
a  r^ment,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  were  left  of  a 
gallant  regiment  of  2000  Scots,  which  the  king 
brought  out  of  Sweden  with  him,  under  that 
brave  colonel.  There  was  about  30  officers,  who, 
having  no  soldiers,  were  yet  in  pay,  and  served 
as  reformadoes  with  the  regimen^  and  were  over 
and  above  the  200  men. 

The  king  designed  to  storm  the  castle  on  the 
lower  side,  by  the  way  that  leads  to  Mentz,  and 
Sir  John  Hepburn  landed  from  the  other  side, 
and  marched  up  to  storm  on  the  Bhine  port 

My  reformaoo  Scots,  having  observed  that  the 
town  port  of  the  castle  was  not  so  well  yarded 
as  the  rest,  all  the  eyes  of  the  garrison  bemg  bent 
towards  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  came 
running  to  me,  and  told  me  they  believed  thoy 
could  enter  tiie  castle  sword  in  hand,  if  I  would 
give  them  leave.  I  told  them  I  durst  not  g^ve 
them  orders,  my  commission  being  only  to  keep 
and  defend  the  town ;  but  they  being  very  im- 
portunate, I  told  them  they  were  volunteers,  and 
might  do  what  thev  pleased ;  that  I  wonld  lend 
them  fifty  men,  and  draw  up  the  rest  to  seooud 
them,  or  bring  them  off,  as  1  saw  occasion,  so  as 
I  might  not  hazard  the  town.  This  was  as  much 
as  they  desired ;  they  sallied  immediately,  and 
in  a  trice  the  volunteers  scaled  the  port^  cut  in 
pieces  the  jriiard,  and  burst  open  the  gate,  at 
which  the  fifty  entered.  Finding  the  gate  won, 
I  advanced  immediately  with  100  musketeers 
m(M:e,  having  locked  up  all  ^e  gates  of  the  town 
but  the  castle  port,  and  leaving  fifty  still  for  a 
reserve  just  at  that  gate.  The  townsmen  too, 
seeing  tne  castle  as  it  were  taken,  run  to  arms, 
and  followed  me  with  above  200  men.  The 
Spaniards  were  knocked  down  by  the  Scots  be- 
fore they  knew  what  the  nmtter  was;  and  the 
king  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  advancing  to  storm, 
were  surprised  when,  instead  of  resistance,  they 
saw  the  Spaniards  throwing  themselves  over  the 
walls  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Scots.  Few  of  the 
garrison  got  away,  but  were  eitiier  killed  or  taken ; 
and,  having  cleared  the  castle^  I  set  open  the  port 
on  the  king's  side,  and  sent  his  majesty  word  the 
castle  was  his  own.  The  king  came  on,  and 
entered  on  foot.  I  received  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Scots  reformadoes,  who  all  saluted  him  wiUi 
their  pikes.  Th»  king  gave  them  his  hat,  and 
turning  about,  *  Brave  Scots,  brave  Scots,'  says 
he,  smiling,  *you  were  too  quick  forme;*  then 
beckoning  to  me,  made  me  tell  him  how  and  in 
what  manner  we  had  managed  the  storm,  which 
he  was  exceeding  well  pleased  with,  but  especi- 
ally at  the  caution  I  ha!d  used  to  bring  them  off 
if  they  had  miscarried,  and  secure  the  town. 

From  hence  the  army  marched  to  Mentz,  which 
in  four  days'  time  capitulated,  with  the  fort  and 
citadel,  and  the  city  paid  his  majesty  300,000 
dollars  to  be  exempted  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers.  Here  the  king  himself  drew  the  plan  of 
those  invincible  fortifications  which,  to  this  day, 
make  it  one  of  the  stron^st  cities  in  Germany. 

Fribnrg,  Koningstien,  iTiustat,  Keisar-Lautem, 
and  almost  all  the  Lower  Palatinate,  surrendered 
at  the  very  terror  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  ap- 
proach, and  never  suffered  the  danger  of  a  siege. 
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Tbe  king  held  a  most  magnificent  court  at 
Mentz,  attended  by  the  LAndgrave  of  Hegse,  with 
an  incredible  number  of  princes  and  lords  of 
the  empire,  with  ambassadors  and  residents  of 
foreign  princes;  and  here  his  majesty  stayed 
till  Marcn,  when  the  queen,  with  a  great  retinue 
of  Swedish  noldlity,  came  from  Erfurt  to  see  him. 
The  Idngf  attended  by  a  gallant  train  of  German 
nobility,  went  to  Frankfort,  and  from  thence  on 
to  Hoest,  to  meet  the  queen,  where  her  majesty 
arrived  February  8th. 

During  the  king's  stay  in  these  parts,  his  armies 
were  not  idle.  His  troops,  on  one  side,  under 
the  Bhinegrave,  a  brave  and  ever-fortunate  com- 
mander, and  under  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  on 
the  other,  ranged  the  country  from  Lorrain  to 
Luxemburg,  and  past  the  Moselle  on  the  west, 
and  the  Weser  on  the  north.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  them.  The  Spanish  army,  which 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  Catholic  electors,  was 
everywhere  defeated,  and  beaten  quite  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  Lorrain  army  quite  ruined. 
'Twas  a  most  pleasant  court  sure  as  ever  was 
seen,  where  every  day  expresses  arrived  of  armies 
defeated,  towns  surrendered,  contributions  agreed 
upon,  parties  routed,  prisoners  taken,  and  princes 
sending  ambassadora  to  sue  for  truces  and  neu- 
tralities, to  make  submisdons  and  compositions, 
and  to  pay  arrears  and  contributions. 

Here  arrived,  February  10th,  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia from  England,  and  with  him  my  Lord 
Graven,  with  a  body  of  Dutch  horse,  and  a  veiy 
fine  train  of  Engluh  volunteers,  who  immedi- 
ately, without  any  stay,  marched  on  to  Hoest  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty  of  Sweden,  who  received 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  civility,  and  was  treated 
at  a  noble  collation,  by  the  kmg  and  queen,  at 
Frankfort.  Never  had  the  unfortunate  king  so 
fair  a  prospect  of  being  restored  to  his  inheritance 
of  the  Palatinate  as  at  that  time ;  and  had  King 
James,  his  father-in-law,  had  a  soul  answerable 
to  the  occasion,  it  had  been  effected  before ;  but 
it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  him  eauipped  from 
the  English  court,  with  one  lord  ana  about  40  or 
50  English  gentlemen  in  his  attendance,  whereas, 
had  the  king  of  England  now,  as  it  is  well  known 
he  might  have  done,  furnished  him  with  10,000 
or  12,000  English  foot,  nothing  could  have  liin- 
dered  him  taking  a  full  possession  of  his  country; 
and  vet  even  without  that  help  did  the  king  of 
Sweden  clear  almost  his  whole  country  of  impe- 
rialists, and  after  his  death  reinstall  his  son  in  the 
Electorate,  but  no  thanks  to  us. 

The  Lord  Craven  did  me  the  honour  to  in- 
auire  for  me  by  name,  and  his  majesty  of  Sweden 
aid  me  yet  more,  by  presenting  me  to  the  king 
of  Bohemia;  and  my  Lord  Craven  gave  me  a 
letter  from  my  father,  and  speaking  something 
of  my  father  having  served  under  ue  Prince  of 
Orange  in  the  famous  battle  of  Neuport,  the  king, 
smiling,  returned,  *  And  pray  tell  him  from  me, 
his  son  has  served  as  well  in  the  warm  battle  of 
Leipsic' 

My  father,  bein^  very  much  pleased  with  the 
honour  I  had  received  from  so  great  a  king^  had 
ordered  me  to  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  if  he 
pleased  to  accept  of  their  service,  he  would  raise 
him  a  regiment  of  English  horse  at  his  own 
charge,  to  be  under  my  command,  and  to  be 
sent  over  into  Holland;  and  my  Lord  Craven 
had  orders  from  the  king  of  England,  to  signify 
his  oonseut  to  the  said  levy.  I  acquainted  my 
old  friend  Sir  John  Hepburn  with  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  in  order  to  have  his  advice,  who,  being 
pleased  with  the  proposal,  would  have  me  go  to 
the  king  immediately  with  the  letter,  but  present 
service  put  it  off  for  some  days. 


The  taking  of  Creutznach  was  the  next  service 
of  any  moment  The  king  drew  out  in  person 
to  the  siege  of  this  town ;  the  town  soon  eame 
to  parley,  but  the  casUe  seemed  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty; for  its  situation  was  so  strong,  and  so 
surrounded  with  works  behind  and  above  one 
another,  that  most  peoj^le  thought  the  king  would 
receive  a  check  from  it ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist  the  rosolution  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 

He  never  battered  it  but  with  two  small  pieces, 
but  having  viewed  the  works  himself,  ordered  a 
mine  under  the  first  ravelin,  which  being  spnuR 
with  success,  he  commands  a  storm.  I  think 
there  was  not  more  commanded  men  than  volun- 
teers, both  English,  Scots,  French,  and  Gormans: 
my  old  comrade  was  by  this  time  recovered  of 
Ills  wound  at  Leipsic,  and  made  one.  The  first 
body  of  volunteers  of  about  40,  were  led  on  by  my 
I  Lord  Craven,  and  I  led  the  second,  among  whom 
were  most  of  the  reformado  Scots  officers  who 
took  the  castle  of  Oppenheim.  The  first  party 
was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  it;  the  garzi- 
son  fought  with  so  much  fury  that  many  of  the 
volunteer  gentlemen  being  wounded,  and  some 
killed,  the  rest  were  beaten  off  with  loss.  The 
king  was  in  some  passion  at  his  men,  and  rated 
them  for  running  away,  as  he  called  it,  though 
they  really  retreated  in  good  order,  and  com- 
manded the  assault  to  be  renewed.  It  was  our 
turn  to  fall  on  next ;  our  Scots  officers,  not  being 
used  to  be  beatezL  advanced  immediately,  and  m v 
Lord  Craven,  witn  his  volunteers,  pierced  in  with 
us,  fighting  gallantly  in  the  breach  with  a  pike 
in  his  hand,  and,  to  give  him  the  honour  due  to 
his  bravery,  he  was  with  the  first  on  the  top  of 
the  rampart,  and  gave  his  hand  to  my  comrade, 
and  lifted  him  up  after  him.  We  Lelned  one 
another  up,  till  at  last  almost  all  the  volunteezs 
had  gained  the  height  of  the  ravelin,  and  main- 
tained it  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution^  expect- 
ing, when  the  commanded  men  had  gained  the 
same  height,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  when 
one  of  the  enemv^s  captains  called  to  my  Lord 
Craven,  and  told  liim.  if  they  might  have  honour- 
able teims  they  would  capitulate ;  which  my  lord 
telling  him  he  would  engage  for,  the  ganison 
fired  no  more,  and  the  captain  leaping  down  from 
the  next  rampart,  came  with  my  Lord  Craven 
into  the  camp,  whero  the  conditions  were  agreed 
on,  and  the  castle  surrendered. 

After  the  taking  of  this  town,  the  king  hearing 
of  Tilly's  approach,  and  how  he  had  beaten 
Gustavus  Horn,  the  king^s  field  marshal,  out  of 
Bamberg,  began  to  draw  his  forces  together,  and 
leaving  tne  care  of  his  conquests  in  these  parts  to 
his  Chiancellor  Olenstcin,  prepares  to  aavance 
towards  Bavaria. 

I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty  with  Sir  John  Hepburn,  and  being  about 
to  introduce  the  discourse  of  my  father's  letter,  the 
Idng  told  me  he  had  received  a  compliment  on 
my  account  in  a  letter  from  King  Charles.  I  told 
him  his  majesty  had  by  his  exceeding  generosity 
bound  me  and  all  my  friends  to  pay  their  acknow- 
ledgments to  him,  and  that  I  supposed  my  father 
had  obtained  such  a  mention  of  it  from  the  king 
of  England  9A  gratitude  moved  him  to ;  that  his 
males^'s  favour  had  been  shown  in  me  to  a  &mily 
both  willing  and  ready  to  serve  him ;  that  I  had 
received  some  commands  from  my  f aUier,  which, 
if  his  majesty  pleased  to  do  me  the  honour  to  ac- 
cept of,  might  put  me  in  a  condition  to  acknow- 
ledge his  majesty's  goodness,  in  a  manner  more 
proportioned  to  the  sense  1  had  of  his  favour ; 
and  with  that  I  produced  my  father*s  letter,  and 
read  that  clause  in  it  which  related  to  the  r^- 
ment  of  horse,  which  was  as  follows : 
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*I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  the 
account  yon  give  of  the  greAt  and  extraordinary 
conquests  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  with  more 
his  majesty's  singular  favour  to  you ;  X  hope  you 
win  be  careful  to  value  and  oeserve  so  mueh 
honour;  I  am  glad  you  rather  chose  to  serve  t\a 
a  volunteer  at  jour  own  charge,  than  to  take  any 
command,  which,  for  want  of  experience,  you 
might  misbehave  in. 

'  I  have  obtained  of  the  king  that  he  will  par- 
ticularly thank  his  majesty  of  Sweden  for  the 
honour  he  has  done  you ;  and  if  his  majesty  gives 
^ou  so  much  freedom,  I  could  be  glad  you  should 
in  the  humblest  manner  thank  his  majesty  in  the 
name  of  an  old  broken  soldier. 

'  If  you  think  yourself  officer  enough  to  com- 
mand them,  and  his  majosty  pleased  to  accept 
them,  I  would  have  you  offer  to  raise  his  majesty 
a  regiment  of  horse,  which  I  think  I  may  near 
complete  in  our  neighbourhood  with  some  of  your 
old  acquaintance,  who  are  very  willing  to  see  the 
world.  If  his  majesty  gives  you  the  word,  they 
shall  receive  his  command  in  the  Maes,  the  king 
liaving  promised  me  to  give  them  arms,  and  ' 
transport  them  for  that  service  into  Holland ;  and 
I  hope  they  may  do  his  majesty  such  service  as 
may  be  for  your  honour,  and  the  advantage  of 
his  majesty^s  interest  and  glory. 

*  Your  loving  Father.' 

*  It  is  an  offer  like  a  gentleman  and  like  a 
soldier,*  says  the  king;  *and  I'll  accept  of  it  on 
two  conditions;  first,  says  the  king,  4hat  I  will 
pay  your  father  the  advance  money  fdi*  the  rais- 
ing the  regiment ;  and  next,  that  they  shall  be 
landed  in  the  Weser  or  the  Elbe,  for  which,  if  the 
king  of  England  will  not,  I  will  pay  the  passage ; 
for  if  they  land  in  Holland,  it  may  prove  very 
difficult  to  get  them  to  us  when  the  army  shall  m 
marched  out  of  this  part  of  the  country.' 

I  returned  this  answer  to  my  father,  and  sent 
my  man  George  into  England  to  order  that  regi* 
ment,  and  made  him  quartermaster;  I  sent  blank 
commissions  for  the  officers,  signed  by  the  king, 
to  be  filled  up  as  my  father  should  think  fit ;  and 
when  I  had  the  king^s  order  for  the  commissions, 
the  secretary  told  mo  I  must  go  back  to  the  king 
with  them.  Accordingly  I  went  back  to  the 
king,  who,  opening  the  packet,  laid  all  the  com- 
missions but  one  upon  a  table  before  him,  and 
bade  me  take  them,  and,  keeping  that  one  still 
in  his  hand,  *  Now,*  savs  he,  '  you  are  one  of  my 
soldiers  ;*  and  therewith  gave  me  his  commission, 
as  colonel  of  horse  in  present  pav.  I  took  the 
commission,  kneeling,  and  humbly  thanked  his 
majesty.  ^But,*  says  the  king,  Uhere  is  one 
article  of  war  I  expect  of  you  more  than  of 
others.'  *  Your  majesty  can  expect  nothing  of 
me  which  I  shaU  not  willingly  comply  with,' 
said  I,  'as  soon  as  I  have  the  honour  to  under- 
stand what  it  is.'  *  Why,  it  is,'  says  the  king, 
*  that  you  shall  never  fight  but  when  you  have 
orders;  for  I  shall  not  be  willing  to  lose  my 
colonel  before  I  have  the  regiment  *  I  shall  lie 
ready  at  all  times,  sir,'  returned  I,  ^  to  obey  your 
majesty's  ordera' 

I  sent  my  man  express  with  the  king's  answer, 
and  tiie  commission  to  my  father,  who  had  the 
regiment  completed  in  less  than  two  months' 
time,  and  six  of  the  officers,  with  a  list  of  the 
rest,  came  awav  to  me,  whom  I  presented  to  his 
majesty  when  he  lay  before  Nuremberg,  where 
they  kissed  his  hand. 

One  of  the  captains  offered  to  bring  the  whole 
regiment  travellmg  as  private  men  into  the  armj 
in  six  weeks'  time,  and  either  to  transport  their 
equipage,  or  buy  it  in  Germany;   but  it  was 


thought  impracticable.  However,  I  had  so  many 
came  in  that  manner  that  I  had  a  complete  troop 
always  about  me,  and  obtained  the  king's  order 
to  muster  them  as  a  troop. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  king  decamped,  and 
marching  up  the  river  Maine,  bent  his  course 
directly  for  Bavaria,  taking  eeveral  small  places 
by  the  way,  and,  expecting  to  engage  with  Tilly, 
who,  he  thought,  would  dispute  Ms  entrance  into 
Havana,  kept  nis  army  together ;  but  Tilly,  find- 
ing himself  too  weak  to  encounter  him,  turned 
away,  and  leaving  Bavaria  open  to  the  king, 
marched  into  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  king 
finding  the  country  clear  of  the  imperialists, 
comes  to  Nurembei^,  made  his  entrance  into 
that  city  the  21st  of  March,  and  being  nobly- 
treated  by  the  citizens,  he  continued  his  march 
into  Bavaria,  and  on  the  26th  sat  down  before 
Bonawert.  The  town  was  taken  the  next  day 
by  storm,  so  swift  were  the  conquests  of  this  in- 
vmcible  captain.  Sir  John  Hepburn,  with  the 
Scots  and  the  English  volunteers  at  the  head  of 
them,  entered  the  town  first,  and  cut  all  the  gar- 
rison to  pieces,  except  such  as  escaped  over  the 
bridge. 

I  had  no  share  in  the  business  of  Bonawert, 
being  now  among  the  horsA ;  but  I  was  posted  on 
the  roads  with  five  troops  of  horse,  where  we 
picked  up  a  great  many  stragglers  of  the  garrison, 
whom  we  made  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  observable,  that  this  town  of  Bonawert  is 
a  very  strong  place,  and  well  fortified,  and  yef* 
such  expedition  did  the  king  make,  and  such  re- 
solution did  he  use  in  his  first  attacks,  that  hf 
carried  the  town  without  putting  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  formal  approaches.  It  was  generally 
his  way,  when  he  came  before  any  town  with  a 
design  to  besiege  it,  he  never  would  encamp  at  a 
distance,  and  begin  his  trenches  a  great  way  off, 
but  bring  his  men  immediately  witliin  half  mus- 
ket-shot of  the  place ;  there,  getting  under  the 
best  covert  he  could,  he  would  immediately  begin 
his  batteries  and  trenches  before  their  faces ;  and 
if  there  was  any  place  possible  to  be  attacked,  he 
would  fall  to  storming  immediately.  By  this  re- 
solute way  of  coming  on,  he  carried  many  a  town 
in  the  first  heat  of  his  men,  which  would  have 
held  out  many  days  against  a  more  regular  siege. 

This  march  of  the  king  broke  all  Tilly's  mea- 
sures, for  now  he  was  obliged  to  face  about,  and 
leaving  the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  tiie  Buke  of  Bavaria ;  for  the  king 
being  20,000  strong,  besides  10,000  foot  and  4000 
horse  and  dragoons  which  joined  him  from  the 
Buringer  Wald,  was  resolved  to  ruin  the  duke, 
who  lay  now  open  to  him,  and  was  the  most 
powerful  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Protestants 
m  the  empire. 

Tilly  was  now  joined  with  the  Buke  of  BavariiL 
and  might  together  make  about  22,000  men ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  Swedes  out  of  the  country 
of  Bavaria,  had  planted  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lech,  which  runs  on  the  edge 
of  the  duke's  territories;  and  having  fortified  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  planted  his  cannon 
for  several  miles,  at  all  the  convenient  places  on 
the  river,  resolved  to  dispute  the  king's  passage. 

I  shall  be  the  longer  in  relating  this  account 
of  the  Lech,  being  esteemed  in  those  days  as 
great  an  action  as  any  battle  or  siege  of  that  ag^e, 
and  particularly  famous  for  the  cUsaster  of  the 
gallant  old  genet^L  Tilly ;  and  for  that  I  can  be 
more  partlpxuar  in  it  than  other  accounts,  having 
been  an  eye-witness  to  every  part  of  it. 

The  king  being  truly  informed  of  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  Bavarian  army,  was  once  of  the  mind 
to  have  left  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  have  repassed 
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the  Danube,  and  so  setting  doim  before  Ingol- 
Stat,  the  duke's  capital  ci^.  by  the  taking  that 
strong  town,  to  hare  made  his  entrance  into 
Bavaria,  and  the  conquest  of  such  a  fortress,  one 
entire  action ;  bnt  the  strength  of  the  plaoe,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  army  in  an 
enemy's  conntrr,  while  Tilly  was  so  strong  in  the 
field,  diverted  nim  from  that  design ;  he  there- 
fore concluded  that  Tilly  was  first  to  be  beaten 
out  of  the  country,  and  then  the  siege  of  Ingol- 
stat  would  be  easier. 

Whereupon  the  king  resolved  to  go  and  view 
the  situation  of  the  enemy.  His  majesty  went 
out  the  9d  of  April  with  a  strong  party  of  horse, 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  command ;  we  marched 
as  near  as  we  could  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  not 
to  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cannon, 
and  having  gained  a  little  height,  where  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  might  be  seen,  the  king 
halted,  and  conmianded  to  draw  upi  The  king 
alighted,  and  calling  me  to  hJm,  eiwnined  every 
reach  and  turning  of  the  river  by  his  glass,  but 
finding  the  river  run  a  long  and  almost  a  straight 
course,  he  could  find  no  place  which  he  liked,  but 
at  last  turning  himself  north,  and  looking  down 
the  stream,  he  found  the  river  fetching  a  long 
reach,  double  short  upon  itself,  making  a  round 
and  veiT  narrow  point.  *■  There's  a  point  will  do 
our  bnsmees,'  says  the  Idng;  ^  and,  vL  the  ground 
be  eood,  I'll  pass  there,  let  Tilly  do  his  worst' 

He  immediately  ordered  a  small  party  of  horse 
to  view  the  ground,  and  to  bring  him  word  par- 
ticularly how  high  the  bank  was  on  each  side 
and  at  the  point;  *  and  he  shall  have  .50  dollars,' 
says  the  king,  ^  that  will  bring  me  word  how  deep 
the  water  is.'  I  asked  his  majesty  leave  to  let 
me  go,  which  be  would  by  no  means  allow  of ; 
but  as  the  party  was  drawing  out,  a  Serjeant  of 
dragoons  told  the  king,  if  he  pleased  to  let  him 
go  di^^nised  as  a  boor,  he  would  bring  him  an 
account  of  everything  he  desired.  The  king  liked 
the  motion  well  enough,  and  the  fellow  bebig 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  put»  on  a 
ploughman's  habit,  and  went  away  immediately 
with  a  long  pole  upon  his  shoulder;  the  horse  lay 
all  this  while  in  the  woods,  and  the  king  stood 
undiscemed  by  the  enemy  on  the  litUe  hill  afore- 
said. The-  dragoon  with  his  long  polo  comes 
down  boldly  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  calling 
to  the  sentinels  which  Tilly  had  placed  on  the 
other  bank,  talked  with  them,  aslrad  them  if  they 
could  not  hdp  him  over  the  river,  and  jirotended 
he  wanted  to  come  to  them.  At  last,  being  come 
to  the  point  where,  as  I  said,  the  river  makes  a 
short  tun^  he  stands  parleying  with  them  a  great 
while,  and  sometimes  pretendinflr  to  wade  over, 
then  finding  it  pretty  shallow,  he  pulls  off  his 
hose  and  goes  in,  still  thrusting  his  pole  in  before 
him,  till  being  gotten  up  to  his  middle,  he  could 
reach  bevond  him,  where  it  was  too  deep,  and  so 
shaking  his  head,  comes  back  again.  The  soldierB 
on  the  other  side  laughing  at  him,  asked  him  if 
he  could  swim  ?  He  said  no.  ^  Why,  you  fool 
you,'  says  one  of  the  sentinels,  *  the  channel  of 
the  river  is  20  feet  deep.'  *  How  do  you  know 
that?*  says  the  dragoon.  *Why,  our  engineer,' 
says  he,  *  measured  it  yesterday.'  This  was  what 
he  wanted ;  but  not  yet  fully  satisfied :  *■  Ay,  but,' 
says  he,  ^  may  be  it  may  not  be  very  broad,  and 
if  one  of  vou  would  'v^e  in  to  meet  me  till  I 
could  reach  you  with  my  pole,  I'd  give  him  half 
a  ducat  to  pull  me  over.'  The  innocent  way  of 
his  disoourse  so^deluded  the  soldiers,  that  one  of 
them  immediately  strips  and  goes  in  up  to  the 
shoulders,  and  our  dragoon  goes  in  on  this  side 
to  meet  him;  bnt  the  stream  took  the  other  soldier 
away,  and  he  being  a  good  swimmer,  came  swim- 


ming over  to  this  side.  The  dragoon  was  then  in  : 
a  great  deal  of  pain  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  | 
and  was  onoe  going  to  kill  the  fellow,  and  make  ' 
off ;  but  at  last  resolved  to  carry  on  the  hvmoiirf 
aad  having  entertained  the  fellow  witii  a  tale  of 
a  tub,  about  the  Swedes  stealing  his  oals,  flte 
fellow  being  cold,  wanted  to  be  gone,  and  as  he 
was  willing  to  be  rid  of  him,  pretended  to  be  wy 
sorry  he  could  not  get  over  the  river,  aad  so 
makes  off. 

By  this,  however,  he  learned  beth  the  depth 
andoreadth  of  the  channel,  the  bottom  and  nature 
of  both  shores,  and  evervthing  the  ting  wanted 
to  know.  We  could  see  nim  from  the  Mil  by  our 
glasses  very  plain,  and  could  see  the  soldier  naked 
with  him.  Says  the  king,  *  He  will  certainly  be 
discovered  and  knocked  on  the  head  from  the 
other  sida  He  is  a  fool,*  says  the  king,  *if  he  does 
not  kiU  the  fellow  and  run  off;'  but  when  the 
dragoon  told  his  tale,  the  king  yna  eittemtitj 
well  satisfied  with  him,  gave  Imn  100  dollars, 
and  made  him  a  quartermaster  to  a- troop  ut 
onira88ler& 

The  king  having  furtherexamined  the  dratgooo, 
he  gave  him  a  verf  distinct  account  of  the  idiore- 
ana  ground  on  this  side,  which  he  found  to  \» 
higher  than  the  enemy's  by  10  or  12  foot,  and  a 
hard  gravel. 

Hereupon  the  king  resolves  to  pass  there,  and 
in  order  to  it,  gives  himself  particular  direcUons^ 
for  such  a  bridge  as  I  believe  never  army  painrl 
a  river  on  before  nor  since. 

His  bridge  was  only  loose  plataks  ladd  npoa 
lai^  trestles,  in  the  same  homely  manner  as  I 
have  seen  bricklayers  raise  a  low  scaffold  to  build 
a  brick  wall;  the  trestles  were  made  higher  than 
one  another  to  answer  to  the  river,  as  it  became- 
deeper  or  shalld^^er,  and  ^raA  all  framed  >and  fitted 
before  any  appearance  was  made  of  attempting 
to  pass. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  king  brings  Ids  army 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  plants  hk 
cannon  as  the  enemy  had  done,  some  here  and 
some  there,  to  amuse  them. 

At  night,  April  4th,  the  king  commanded  abont' 
2000  men  to  march  to  the  poin^  and  to  throw  up 
a  trench  on  either  side,  and  quite  round  it,  with 
a  battery  of  six  pieoetf  of'  cannoii  at  each  end, 
besides  three  small  mounts^  one  at  the  point  and 
one  of  each  side,  which  had  each  of  them  two  \ 
pieces  upon  them.  This  work  was  begun  so 
briskly,  and  io  well  carried  on,  the  king  firing 
all  the  night  from  the  other  parts  of  the  river, 
that  by  day  Ugbt  all  the  batteries  at  the  new  work 
were  mounted,  the  trench  lined  with  2060  mus- 
keteers, and  all  the  utensils  of  the  bridge  lay 
ready  to  be  put  together. 

Now  the  imperialists  disoovered  tbe  detfgtt,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  hinder  it.  The  musketeeis  in 
the  great  trench,  and  the  five  new  batteries,  made 
such  continual  fire,  that  the  other  bank,  wMch,  as 
before,  lay  12  feet  below  them,  was  too  hot  for 
the  imperialists;  whereupon  Tilly,  to  be  provided 
for  the  king,  at  his  coming  over,  falls  to  work  in 
a  wood  right  against  the  point,  and  raises  a  great 
battery  for  20  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  breast- 
work, or  line,  as  near  the  riVer  as  he  could,  to 
cover  his  men,  thinking  that  when  the  king  had 
built  his  bridge,  he  might  easily  beat  it  dowa 
with  his  cannon. 

But  the  king  had  doubly  prevented  him,  flnt,. 
by  laying  his  bridge  so  low  that  none  of  TiUyli 
shot  couM  hurt  it;  for  the  bridge  lay  not  above 
half  a  foot  above  the  water's  edge,  by  wfaidi 
means  the  king,  who  in  that  showed  himself  an 
excellent  engineer,  had  secured  it  from  any  bat- 
teries to  be  made  within  the  land,  and  the  angle 
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of  the  bank  secured  it  from  the  remoter  batteries 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  continnal  fire  of  the 
cannon  and  small  shot  beat  the  imperialists  from 
their  station  just  against  it)  they  haying  no  "works 
to  cover  them. 

And  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  Ms  passage, 
he  sent  over  abont  200  men,  and  after  that  200 
more,  who  had  orders  to  cast  up  a  laige  ravelin 
on  the  other  bank,  just  where  he  designed  to  land 
his  bridge;  this  was  done  with  such  expedition 
too,  that  it  was  finished  before  uight,  and  in  con- 
dition to  receive  all  the  shot  of  Tilly's  great  bat- 
tery, and  effectually  covered  his  bridge.  While 
this  was  doing,  the  king  on  his  side  lays  over  his 
bridge.  Both  sides  wrought  hard  all  day  and  all 
night,  as  if  the  spade,  not  the  sword,  had  been  to 
decide  the  controvei^,  and  that  he  had  got  the 
victory  whose  trenches  and  batteries  were  first 
ready ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  cannon  and  musket 
bullets  flew  like  hail,  and  made  the  service  so 
hotj  that  both  sides  had  enough  to  do  to  make 
their  men  stand  to  their  work ;  the  king  in  the 
hottest  of  it,  animated  his  men  by  his  presence, 
and  Tilly,  to  give  him  his  due,  dic(,the  same ;  for 
the  execution  was  so  great,  and  so  many  officers 
killed,  General  Attriuger  wounded,  and  two  ser- 
jeant-majors  killed,'  that  at  last  Tilly  himself  was 
obliged  to  expose  himself,  and  to  come  up  to  the 
very  face  of  our  line  to  •encourage  his  men,  and 
give  his  necessary  orders. 

And  here,  about  one  o'clock,  much  about  the 
time  that  the  king's  bridge  and  works  were 
finished,  and  just  as  they  said  he  had  ordered  to 
fall  on  upon  our  ravelin  with  3000  foot,  was  the 
brave  old  Tilly  slain  with  a  musket  bullet  in  the 
thigh;  he  was  carried  off  to  Ingolstat,  and  lived 
some  days  after,  bat  died  of  that  wound  the  same 
day  as  the  king  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  at 
the  siege  of  that  town. 

We  made  no  question  of  passing  the  river  here, 
having  brought  everything  so  forward,  and  with 
such  extraoi^nary  success ;  but  we  should  have 
found  it  a  very  hot  piecfe  of  work  if  TiUy  ha4 
lived  one  day  more;  and,  if  I  may  givft  my  opinion 
of  it,  having  seen  Tilly's  battery  and  breastwork, 
in  the  face  of  which  we  must  have  passed  the 
river,  I  must  say.  that  whenever  wo  had  marched, 
if  Tilly  had  fallen  in  with  his  horse  and  foot, 
placed  in  that  trench,  the  whole  army  would 
have  passed  as  much  danger  as  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  town  in  the  storming  a  counterscarp.  The 
king  himself,  when  he  saw  with  what  judgment 
Tilly  had  prepared  his  works,  and  what  danger 
he  must  have  run,  would  often  say,  that  day's 
success  was  every  way  equal  to  the  victory  of 
I/eipsic. 

Tilly  being  hurt  and  carVied  off,  as  if  the  soxd 
of  the  aimy  had  been  lost,  they  began  to  draw 
off;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  took  horse,  and  rid 
away  as  if  he  had  fled  out  of  battle  for  his  life. 

The  other  generals  with  a  little  more  caution, 
as  well  as  courage,  drew  off  by  degrees,  sending 
their  cannon  and  baggage  away  first,  and  leaving 
BOOM  to  continue  firing  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  conceal  their  retreat.  The  river  preventing 
any  intelligence,  we  knew  nothing  of  the  disaster 
befallen  them;  and  the  king,  who  looked  for 
blows,  having  finished  his  bridge  and  ravelin, 
ordered  to  run  a  Une  of  palisadoes,  to  take  in 
more  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  cover 
the  first  troops  he  should  send  over;  this  being 
flnii^ed  the  same  nighty  the  king  sends  over 
a  party  of  his  guards  to  relieve  the  men  who 
were  in  the  ravelin,  and  commanded  600  mus- 
keteers to  man  the  new  line  out  of  the  Scots 
brigade. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  small  party  of  Scots, 


commanded  by  one  Captain  Forbes,  of  my  Lord 
Eea*s  regiment,  were  sent  out  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  enemy,  the  king  observing  they  had 
not  fired  all  night ;  and  while  this  party  were 
abroad,  the  army  stood  in  battalia,  and  my  old 
friend  Sir  John  fiepbum,  whom  of  all  meii  the 
king  most  depended  upon  for  any  desperate  ser- 
vice, was  ordered  to  pass  the  bridge  with  his^ 
brigade,  and  to  draw  up  without  the  line,  with 
comsnand  to  advance  as  ne  found  the  horse,  whO' 
were  to  second  him,  came  over. 

Sir  John  being  passed  without  the  trench, 
meets  Captain  Forbes  with  some  prisoners,  ana' 
the  good  news  of  the  enemy's  retreat ;  he  sends- 
him  directly  to  the  kin^  who  was  by  this  tims' 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  full  battalia^  ready  to 
follow  his  vanguard,  expecting  a  hot  day*s  woi^ 
of  it.  Sir  John  sends  messenger  after  messenger 
to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  ^ve  him  orders- 
to  advance ;  but  the  kmg  would  not  suffer  lum ; 
for  he  was  ever  upon  his  guard,  a^d  would  not 
venture  a  surprise;  so  the  army  continued  on 
this  side  the  Lech  all  day  and  the  nelt  night. 
Li  the  morning  the  king  sent  for  me,  and  ordered 
me  to  draw  out  300  horsej  and  a  colonel  with  600 
horse,  and  a  colonel  with  800  dragoons,  and 
ordered  us  to  enter  the  wood  by  three  ways,  but 
so  as  to  be  able  to  relieve  one  another,  and  then 
ordered  Sir  John  Hepburn  with  his  brigade  ta 
advance  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  secure  our 
retreat;  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  another 
brigade  of  foot  to  pass  the  Inridge,  if  need  were, 
to  second  Sir  John  Hepburn,  so  warily  did  thiS' 
prudent  general  proceed. 

We  advanced  with  our  horse  into  the  Bavarian 
camp,  which  we  found  forsaken.  The  plunder  of 
it  was  inconsiderable,  for  the  exceeding  caution 
the  king  had  used  gave  them  time  to  carry  off 
all  their  baggage;  we  followed  them  three  or 
four  miles,  and  returned  to  our  camp. 

I  confess  I  was  most  diverted  that  day  with 
viewing  the  works  which  Tilly  had  cast  up,  and* 
must  own  again,  that  had  he  not  been  taken  off, 
we  had  met  with  as  desperate  a  piece  of  work  as 
ever  was  attempted.  The  next  day  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  catno  up  to  us,  commanded  by  Gustavus 
Horn,  and  the  king  and  the  Whole  army  followed. 
We  advanced  through  the  heart  of  Bavaria^  took 
Bain  at  the  first  summons,  and  several  other 
small  towns,  and  sat  down  before  Ausburg. 

Ausborg,  though  a  Protestant  city,  had  a 
Popish  Bavarian  garrison  in  it  of'  above  5000 
men,  commanded  by  a  Fugger,  a  great  family  in 
Bavaria.  The  governor  had  posted  several  httle 
parties  as  out-scouts,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  The 
king,  at  his  coming  up  to  this  town,  sends  me- 
with  my  little  troop,  and  three  oompanies  of 
dragoons,  to  beat  in  these  out-scouts.  The  first^ 
party  I  light  on  was  not  above  16  men,  who  had 
made  a  small  barricado  across  the  road,  and  stood 
resolutely  upon  their  guard.  I  commanded  the 
dragoons  to  alight,  and  open  the  barricade,  which 
while  they  resolutely  performed,  the  16  men  gave 
them  two  volleys  of  their  muskets,  and  through 
the  enclosures  made  their  retiieat  to  a  turnpike 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther.  We  passed 
their  first  traverse,  and  coming  up  to  the  turn- 
pike, I  found  it  defended  by  200  musketeers,  I 
wepared  to  attack  them,  sending  word  to  the 
king  how  strong  the  enemy  was,  and  desired 
some  foot  to  be  sent  me.  My  dragoons  fell  on, 
and  though  the  enemy  made  a  vei^  hot  fira,  had- 
beat  them  from  this  post  before  200  foot  which 
the  king  had  sent  me  had  come  up.  Being  joined 
with  the  foot,  I  followed  the  enemy,  who  re- 
treated fighting,  till  they  came  under  the  cannoi^ 
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of  a  strong  redoubt,  where  they  drew  up,  and  I 
could  see  another  body  of  foot  of  about  SOO  join 
them  out  of  the  works;  upon  which  I  halted, 
and  considering  I  was  m  new  of  the  town,  and 
a  great  way  from  the  army,  I  faced  about,  and 
began  to  march  off.  As  we  marched,  I  found 
the  enemy  followed,  but  kept  at  a  distance,  as  if 
they  only  designed  to  observe  me.  I  had  not 
marched  far,  but  I  heard  a  volley  of  small  shot, 
answered  by  two  or  three  more,  which  I  pre- 
sently apprehended  to  be  at  the  turnpike,  where 
I  had  left  a  small  g^ard  of  26  men,  with  a 
lieutenant  Immediately  I  detached  100  dra- 
p:oons  to  relieve  my  men,  and  secure  my  retreat, 
following  myself  as  fast  as  the  foot  could  march. 
The  lieutenant  sent  me  back  word  the  post  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  my  men  cut  on.  Upon 
this  I  doubled  my  pace,  and  when  I  came  up  I 
found  it  as  the  lieutenant  said ;  for  the  post  was 
taken  and  manned  with  300  musketeers,  and 
three  troops  of  horse.  By  this  time  also  I  found 
the  party  in  my  rear  made  up  towards  me,  so 
that  I  was  like  to  be  chai^d,  in  a  narrow  place, 
both  in  trout  and  rear. 

I  saw  there  was  no  remedy  but  with  all  my 
force  to  fall  upon  that  party  before  me,  and  so  to 
break  through  before  those  from  the  town  could 
come  up  with  me;  wherefore  commanding  my 
dragoons  to  alight,  I  ordered  them  to  fall  on 
upon  the  foot ;  their  horse  were  drawn  up  in  an 
enclosed- field  on  one  Mde  of  the  road,  a  great 
ditch  securing  the  other  side,  so  that  they  thought 
if  I  charged  the  foot  in  front  they  would  fall 
upon  my  flank^  while  those  behind  would  cluu^ 
my  rear;  and  indeed  had  the  other  come  in  time 
they  had  cut  me  off.  My  dragoons  made  three 
fair  charges  on  their  foot,  but  wei^  received  with 
so  much  resolution,  and  so  brisk  a  fire,  that  they 
were  beaten  off,  and  sixteen  men  kiU^  Seeing 
them  so  rudely  handled  and  the  horse  ready  to 
fall  in,  I  relieved  them  with  100  musketeers,  and 
they  renewed  the  attack  at  the  same  time  with 
my  troop  of  horse.  Flanked  on  both  wings  with  50 
musketeers  I  faced  their  horse,  but  did  not  offer 
to  charge  them;  the  case  grew  now  desperate, 
and  the  enemy  behind  were  just  at  my  heels, 
iviih  near  600  men.  The  captain  who  commanded 
the  musketeers,  who  flanked  my  horse,  came  up 
i.0  me,  says  he,  *  If  we  io  not  force  this  pass,  all 
will  be  lost:  if  you  will  draw  out  your  ti^p  and 
'20  of  my  foot,  and  fall  in.  111  engage  to  keep  off 
the  horse  with  the  rest*  ^With  all  my  heart,' 
saysL 

Immediately  I  wheeled  off  my  troop,  and  a 
small  party  of  the  musketeers  foUowed  me,  and 
fell  in  wiUi  the  dragoons  and  foot,  who  seeing 
the  danger  too,  as  well  as  I,  fought  like  madmen. 
The  foot  at  the  turnpike  were  not  able  to  hinder 
onr  breaking  through,  so  we  made  our  way  out, 
killing  about  150  oftoem,  and  put  the  rest  into 
confusion. 

But  now  was  I  in  as  great  a  difficulty  as 
before,  how  to  fetch  off  my  brave  captain  of  foot 
.for  they  charged  home  upon  him;  he  defended 
himself  with  exti*aordlDary  gallantry,  having  the 
benefit  of  a  piece  of  hedge  to  cover  him ;  but  he 
lost  half  his  men,  and  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
being  defeated  when  the  king,  informed  by  a 
soldier  that  escaped  from  the  turnpike,  one  of  26, 
had  sent  a  party  of  600  dragoons  to  bring  me  off. 
These  came  upon  the  spur,  and  joined  with  me 
just  as  I  had  broke  through  the  turnpike;  the 
enemj's  foot  rallied  behind  their  horse,  and  by 
this  time  their  other  party  was  come  in,  but  seeing 
our  relief,  they  drew  off  together. 

I  lost  aoove  100  men  in  these  skirmishes,  and 
•killed  them  about  180 ;  we  secured  the  turnpike, 


and  placed  a  company  of  foot  there,  with  100 
dragoons,  and  came  back  well  beaten  to  the 
army.  The  king,  to  prevent  such  uncertain 
skinnishes,  advanced  the  next  day  in  view  of  the 
town,  and,  according  to  his  custom,  sits  down 
with  his  whole  army  within  cannon-shot  of  their 
walls. 

The  king  won  this  great  city  by  force  of 
words;  for  oy  two  or  three  messages  and  letten 
to  and  from  the  citizens  the  town  was  gained, 
the  garrison  not  daring  to  defend  them  against 
their  vrills.  His  majesty  made  his  public  en- 
trance into  the  city  on  me  14th  of  April,  and, 
receiving  the  compliments  of  the  citizens,  ad- 
vanced immediately  to  Ingolstat,  which  is  ac- 
counted, and  really  is,  the  strongest  town  in  all 
these  parts. 

The  town  had  a  very  strong  garrison  in  it, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  lay  entrenched  with  his 
army  under  the  walls  of  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  king,  who  never  loved  long 
sieges,  having  viewed  the  town  and  brought  his 
army  within  musket-shot  of  it,  called  a  council 
of  war,  where  it  was  the  king's  opinion,  in  short, 
that  the  town  would  lose  him  more  than  it  was 
worth,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  raise  his  siege. 

Here  the  king,  going  to  view  the  town,  had 
his  horse  shot  with  a  cannon  bullet  from  the 
works,  which  tumbled  the  king  and  his  horse 
over  one  another,  that  eveirbody  thought  he  had 
been  killed,  but  he  received  no  hurt  at  alt  That 
very  minute,  as  near  as  could  be  learnt,  General 
Tillv  died  in  the  town,  of  the  shot  he  received  on 
the  bank  of  the  Lech  as  aforesaid. 

I  was  not  in  the  camp  when  the  king  was  hurt 
for  the  king  had  sent  almost  oil  the  horse  and 
dragoons,  under  Gustavus  Horn,  to  face  the  Duke 
of  Bavana*s  camp,  and  after  that  to  plunder  the 
country,  which  truly  was  a  work  the  soldiers 
were  very  glad  of,  tor  it  was  very  seldom  they 
had  that  liberty  given  them,  and  they  made  veiy 
good  use  of  it  when  it  was ;  for  the  country  of 
Bavaria  was  rich  and  plentiful,  having  seen  no 
enemy  before  during  the  whole  war. 

The  army  having  left  the  siege  of  In^^lstat, 
proceeds  to  take  in  the  rest  of  Bavaria.  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  with  three  brigades  of  foot,  and  Gus- 
tavus Horn,  with  3000  horse  and  dragoons,  went 
to  the  Landshut,  and  took  it  the  same  day;  the 
garrison  was  all  horse,  and  gave  us  several  cami- 
sodoes  at  our  Miproach,  in  one  of  which  I  lost  two 
of  my  troops,  but  when  we  had  beat  them  into 
close  quarters,  they  presently  capitulated.    The 

general  got  a  great  sum  of  money  of  the  town, 
osides  a  great  many  presents  to  the  officers. 
And  from  thence  the  kmg  went  on  to  Munich, 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  court ;  some  of  the  general 
officers  would  fain  have  had  the  plundering  of 
the  duke's  palace;  but  the  king  was  too  generous. 
The  city  paid  him  400,000  dollaxs,  and  the  duke's 
magazine  was  there  seized,  in  which  was  140 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  small  arms  for  above 
20,000  men.  The  great  chamber  of  the  dukes 
rarities  was  preserved  by  the  king's  special 
order,  with  a  great  deal  of  core.  I  expected  to 
have  stayed  hero  some  time,  and  to  have  taken 
a  very  exact  account  of  this  curious  laboratory ; 
but  being  commanded  away,  I  had  no  time,  and 
tiie  fate  of  the  war  never  gave  me  opportunity  to 
see  it  a^^ain. 

The  imperialists,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
missary Osta,  had  besieged  Bibrach,  an  imperial 
city  not  very  well  fortified,  and  the  inhabitants 
being  under  the  Swede's  protection,  defended 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  were  in 
great  danger,  and  sent  several  expresses  to  the 
king  for  help. 
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The  king  immediately  detaches  a  strong  bod  y 
of  horse  and  foot  to  relieve  Bibnich,  and  would 
be  the  commander  himself.  I  marched  among 
the  horse,  but  the  imperialists  saved  us  the 
labour;  for  the  news  of  the  king's  coming 
frighted  away  Osta,  that  he  left  Bibrach,  and 
hardly  looked  behind  him  till  he  got  up  to  the 
Bodensee,  on  the  confines  of  Swisserland. 

At  our  return  from  this  expedition,  the  king 
had  the  first  news  of  Wallestein's  approach,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Count  Tilly,  being  declared  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  emperor's  torceb,  had  played  the 
tyrant  in  Bohemia,  and  was  now  advancing  with 
60,000  men,  as  they  reported,  to  relieve  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria. 

The  king,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  in  a  posture 
to  receive  this  great  general,  resolves  to  quit 
Bavaria,  and  to  expect  htm  on  the  frontiers  of 
Franoonia;  and  because  he  knew  the  Nurem- 
bergers,  for  their  kindness  to  him,  would  be  Uie 
first  sacrifice,  he  resolved  to  defend  that  city 
against  him,  whatever  it  cost 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  leave  Bavaria  with- 
out a  defence ;  but  on  the  one  hand  he  left  Sir 
John  Bannier,  with  10,000  men,  about  Ausburg, 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weymer,  with  another 
like  army,  about  Dime  and  Meningen,  with  orders 
so  to  direct  their  march,  as  that  they  might  join 
him  upon  any  occasion  in  a  few  days. 

We  encamped  about  Nuremberg,  the  middle  of 
Juno.  The  army,  after  so  many  detachments, 
was  not  above  19,000  men.  The'imperial  anny, 
joined  with  the  Biskvarian,  were  not  so  numerous 
as  was  reported,  but  were  really  60,000  men. 
The  king,  not  strong  enough  to  fight,  yet,  as  he 
used  to  say,  was  strong  enough  not  to  be  forced 
to  fight,  formed  his  camp  so  under  the  cannon  of 
Nuremberg,  that  there  was  no  besieging  the  town, 
but  they  must  besie^  him  too ;  and  ne  fortified 
his  camp  in  so  formidable  a  manner  tiiat  Walle- 
stein  never  durst  attack  him.  On  the  80th  of 
June,  Wallestein's  troops  appeared,  and  on  the 
5th  of  July,  encamped  close  by  the  king,  and 
nosted  themselves  not  on  the  Bavarian  side,  but 
Detween  the  king  and  his  own  friends  of  Schwa- 
ben  and  Frankenland,  in  order  to  intercept  his 
provisions,  and,  as  they  thought,  to  starve  him 
out  of  his  camp. 

Here  they  lay  to  see,  as  it  were,  who  could 
subsist  longest;  the  king  was  strong  in  horse, 
for  we  had  full  8000  horse  and  dragoons  in  the 
army,  and  this  gave  us  great  advantage  in  the 
several  skirmishes  we  had  with  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  had  possession  of  the  whole  country,  and 
had  taken  effectual  care  to  furnish  their  army 
with  provisions;  they  placed  their  guards  in 
such  excellent  order,  to  secure  their  convoys, 
that  their  wagons  went  from  stage  to  sta^e  as 
quiet  as  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  were  relieved 
every  five  miles  by  parties  constantly  posted  on 
the  road.  And  thus  the  imperial  general  sat 
down  by  us,  not  doubting  but  he  should  force 
the  king  either  to  fight  his  wa^  through,  on  very 
disadvantageous  terms,  or  to  nse  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  leave  the  city  of  Nuremberg  a  prey 
to  his  army;  for  he  had  vowed  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  to  nuike  it  a  second  Magde- 
burgh. 

But  the  king,  who  was  not  to  be  easily  deceived, 
had  countermined  all  Wallestein's  designs;  he 
had  passed  his  honour  to  the  Nurembergers  that 
he  would  not  leave  them,  and  they  had  under- 
taken to  victual  his  army,  and  secure  him  from 
want,  which  they  did  so  effectually,  that  he  had 
no  occasion  to  expose  his  troops  to  any  hazard 
or  fatigues  for  convoys  or  forage  on  any  account, 
whatever,  ^ 


The  city^  of  Nuremberg  is  a  very  rich  and 
populous  city,  and  the  king  being  very  sensible 
of  their  danger,  had  given  his  word  for  their  de- 
fence; and  when  they,  being  terrified  at  the 
threats  of  the  imperialists,  sent  their  deputies  to 
beseech  the  king  to  take  care  of  them,  ho  sent 
them  word  he  would,  and  be  besieged  with  them. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  iu  such  stores  of 
all  sorts  of  provision,  both  for  men  and  horse,  that 
had  Wallestein  lain  before  it  six  months  longer, 
there  would  have  been  no  scarcity.  Every  pri- 
vate house  was  a  magazine,  the  camp  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  all  manner  of  pruvisious,  and 
the  market  always  full,  and  as  cheap  as  in  times 
of  peace.  The  magistrates  were  so  careful,  and 
preserved  so  excellent  an  order  in  the  disposal  of 
all  sorts  of  provision,  that  no  engrossing  of  corn 
could  be  practised ;  for  the  prices  were  every  day 
directed  at  the  town-house;  and  if  any  man 
offered  to  demand  more  money  for  com  tlian  the 
stated  price,  he  could  not  sell,  because  at  the 
town  store-house  you  might  buy  cheaper.  Here 
are  two  instances  of  good  and  bad  conduct ;  the 
city  of  Magdeburgh  had  been  entreated  by  the 
king  to  settle  funds,  and  raise  money  for  their 
provision  and  security,  and  to  have  a  suflScient 
garrison  to  defend  them,  but  they  made  difilcul- 
ties,  either  to  raise  men  for  themselves,  or  to  ad- 
mit the  king's  troops  to  assist  them,  for  fear  of 
the  chai^  of  maintaining  them;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  city's  ruin. 

The  city  of  l^uremberg  opened  their  arms  to 
receive  the  assistance  proffered  by  the  Swedes, 
and  their  purses  to  defend  their  town  and  com- 
mon cause,  and  this  was  the  saving  them  abso-  . 
lutely  from  destruction.  The  rich  burghers  and 
magistrates  kept  open  houses,  where  the  ofiicers 
of  the  army  were  always  welcome;  and  the 
council  of  the  city  took  such  care  of  the  poor, 
that  there  was  no  complaining  nor  disorders  in 
the  whole  city.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  cost 
the  city  a  great  deal  of  money;  but  I  never  saw 
a  public  charge  borne  with  so  much  cheerfulness, 
nor  managed  witii  so  much  prudence  and  conduct 
in  my  life.  The  dty  fed  above  60,000  mouths 
every  day,  including  their  own  poor,  besides 
themselves ;  and  yet,  when  the  king  had  lain  thus 
three  monttis,  and  finding  his  armies  longer  in 
coming  up  than  he  expected,  asked  the  burgrave 
how  their  manizines  held  out?  He  answered, 
they  desired  his  majesty  not  to  hasten  things  for 
them,  for  they  could  maintain  themselves  and 
him  12  months  longer,  if  there  was  occasion. 
This  plenty  kept  both  the  army  and  city  in  good 
health,  as  well  as  in  good  heart ;  whereas  nothing 
was  to  be  hod  of  us  but  blows ;  for  we  fetohed 
nothing  from  without  our  works,  nor  had  no 
business  without  the  line,  but  to  interrupt  the 
enemy. 

The  manner  of  the  king's  encampment  deserves 
a  x>articu]ar  chapter.  He  was  a  completo  sur- 
veyor, and  a  master  in  fortification,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  anybody.  He  had  posted  his  ainny  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  drawn  lines  round 
the  whole  circumference,  so  that  he  begirt  the 
whole  city  with  his  army;  his  works  wei-o  lai-ge, 
the  ditch  deep,  fianked  with  innumerable  bastions, 
ravelins,  homworks,  forts,  redoubts,  batteries,  and 
palisadoes.  the  incessant  work  of  8000  men  for 
about  14  days ;  besides  that  the  king  was  adding 
something  or  other  to  it  every  day ;  and  the  veiy 
posture  (rf  his  camp  was  enoueh  to  toll  a  bigger 
army  than  Wallestein's,  that  lie  was  not  to  be 
assaulted  in  his  trench^. 

The  king's  design  appeared  chiefiy  to  be  the 
preservation  of  the  city;  but  that  was  not  all; 
no  had   three   armies  acting  abroad  in  three 
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sevenl  plAoes;  GuBtams  Horn  was  on  the 
Kofsl;  tine  Chancellor  Oxenstem  about  Mentz, 
Cologn,  and  the  Bhine ;  Duke  WilUam  and  Duke 
Bernard,  together  with  General  Bannier,  in 
Bavaria;  and  though  he  designed  they  should 
all  join  him,  and  had  wrote  to  them  all  to  that 
purpose,  yet  he  did  not  hasten  them,  knowing 
that  while  he  kept  the  main  army  at  bay  about 
Nuremberg,  they  would,  without  opposition,  re- 
duoe  those  seyeial  countries  thoy  were  acting  in 
to  his  power.  This  oocasioDed  his  lying  longer 
in  the  camp  at  Nuremberg  than  he  womd  have 
done,  and  this  oocasionea  his  glying  the  im- 
periSbUsts  so  many  alarms  by  his  strong  parties 
of  horse,  of  which  he  was  well  provided,  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  make  any  considerable 
detachments  for  the  relief  of  their  friends ;  and 
here  he  showed  his  mastership  in  the  war,  for 
by  this  means  his  conquests  went  on  as  effecUially 
as  if  he  had  been  abroad  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
two  such  aimies  should  lie  long  so  near  without 
some  action.  The  imperial  army  being  masters 
of  the  field,  laid  the  country  for  20  nules  round 
Nuremberg  in  a  manner  desolate ;  what  the 
inhabitants  could  cany  away  had  been  before 
secured  in  such  strong  towns  as  had  garrisons  to 
protect  them,  and  what  wfs  left  the  hungry 
Orabats  devoured,  or  set  on  fire ;  but  sometimes 
they  were  met  with  by  our  men,  who  often  paid 
them  home  for  it.  There  had  ^passed  several 
small  encounters  between  our  parties  and  theirs ; 
and,  as  it  falls  out  in  such  cases,  sometimes  one 
aide,  sometimes  the  other,  got  the  better;  but 
I  have  observed,  there  never  was  any  party  sent 
out  by  the  king's  special  appointment,  but  uways 
came  home  with  victory. 

The  first  considerable  attempt,  as  I  remember, 
was  made  on  a  convoy  of  ammunition:  the 
party  sent  out  was  commanded  by  a.  Saxon 
colonel,  and  consisted  of  1000  horse,  and  500 
dngoous,  who  burnt  above  600  waggons,  loaded 
with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  army,  be- 
sides taking  about  2000  muskets,  which  they 
brought  back  to  the  army. 

The  latter  end  of  July  the  king  received  advice, 
that  the  imperialists  had  formed  a  magazine  for 
provision  at  a  town  called  Freynstat,  20  miles 
from  Nuremberg.  Hither  all  the  booty  and  con- 
tributions raised  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and 
parts  adjacent,  was  brought  and  laid  up  as  in  a 
place  of  security;  a  garrison  of  600  men  being 
placed  to  defend  it;  and  when  a  quantity  of  pro- 
visions was  got  together,  convoys  were  appointed 
to  fetch  it  off. 

The  king  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  or 
destroy  this  magazine ;  and  sending  for  Colonel 
Dabalt,  a  Swede,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary 
conduct,  he  tells  him  his  design,  and  withal,  that 
he  must  be  the  man  to  put  it  into  execution,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  what  forces  he  thought  con- 
venient The  colonel,  who  knew  the  town  very 
well,  and  the  country  about  it,  told  his  majesty 
he  would  attempt  it  with  all  his  heart,  but  he 
was  afraid  it  would  require  some  foot  to  make 
the  attack.  *  But  we  can't  stay  for  that,'  says  the 
king:  *  you  must  then  take  some  dragoons  with 
you;  and  immediately  the  king  called  for  me. 
I  was  just  coming  up  the  stairs,  as  the  king's 
page  was  come  out  to  inquire  for  me ;  so  I  went 
immediately  in  to  the  king.  *Hero  is  a  piece  of 
hot  work  for  you,'  says*  the  king,  'Dubalt  will 
tell  it  you ;  go  together  and  contrive  it.' 

We  immediately  withdrew,  and  the  colonel 
told  roe  the  design,  and  what  the  king  and  he 
had  discoursed;  that,  in  his  opinion,  foot  would 
be  wanted,  but  the  king  had  declared  that  there 


wa«  no  time  for  the  foot  to  march,  aud  had  pro- 
posed dragoons.  I  told  him,  I  thought  dragoons 
might  do  as  well;  so  we  agreed  to  take  1600 
horse  and  400  dragoons.  The  kingttUnp&tient 
in  his  design,  came  into  the  room  to  us  to  know 
what  we  had  resolved  on,  approved  our  mea«nrea, 
gave  us  orders  immediately ;  and  turning  to  me, 
*Yon  shall  command  the  dragoons^*  sajs  the 
king,  *  but  Dubalt  must  be  general  in  this  case, 
for  he  knows  the  country '  ^  Tour  majesfy/  said 
I,  ^  shall  be  always  serv«d  by  me  in  any  figure 
you  please.'  The  king  wished  us  good  speed, 
and  nurried  ns  away  the  same  afternoon,  in 
order  to  come  to  the  place  in  time.  We  mavehad 
slowly  on  because  of  the  carriages  we  had  with 
us,  and  came  to  Freynstat  ftbbut  one  o^cloek  in 
the  night,  perfectly  undiscovered;  the  guards 
were  so  negligent,  that  we  came  to  the  -vseiy  port 
before  they  had  notice  of  us,  and  a  Serjeant  with 
12  dragoons  thrust  in  upon  the  out-sentinelf^  and 
killed  them  without  noise. 

Immediately  ladders  wero  placed  to  the  half- 
moon,  which  defended  the  gate,  whidi  the  dra- 
goons mounted  and  carried  in  a  trice,  about  23 
men  being  cut  in  pieces  within.  As  soon  as  the 
ravelin  was  taken,  they  burst  open  the  gaie^  at 
which  I  entered,  at  the  head  of  200  dragoons, 
and  seized  the  drawbridge.  By  this  time  the 
town  was  in  alarm,  and  the  drums  beat  to  aims 
but  it  was  too  late ;  for,  by  the  help  of  a  petard, 
we  broke  open  tba  gate  and  entered  the  town. 
The  garrison  made  an  obstinate  fight  for  about 
half  an  hour ;  but  our  men  being  all  in,  and  three 
troops  of  horse  dismounted  coming  to  our  assis- 
tance with  their  carabines,  the  town  was  entirely 
mastered  by  three  of  the  dock,  and  guaxds  set 
to  prevent  anybody  running  to  give  notice  to  the 
enemy.  There  were  about  200  of  the  garrison 
kiUed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  The  town 
being  thus  secured,  the  gates  w«re  opened,  and 
Colonel  Dubalt  came  in  with  the  horse. 

The  guards  being  set,  wo  entered  the  xpaga- 
ziue,  where  we  found  an  incredible  quantity  of 
all  sorts  of  provision.  There  was  160  tons  of 
bread,  8000  sacks  of  meal,  4000  sacks  of  oats, 
and  of  other  provisions  in  proportion.  We 
caused  as  much  of  it  as  could  bo  loaded  to  be 
brought  away  in  such  waggons  and  cairiages  as 
we  found,  and  set  the  rest  on  fire,  town  and  all ; 
we  stayed  by  it  till  we  saw  it  past  a  possibiUty 
of  being  saved,  and  then  drew  off  with  300  wag- 
gons, which  wo  found  in  the  place,  most  of 
which  we  loaded  with  bread,  meal,  and  oats. 
While  we  were  doing  this,  we  sent  a  party  of 
dragoons  into  the  fields,  who  met  us  again  as  wa 
came  out,  with  above  1000  head  of  bhick  cattle, 
besides  sheep. 

Our  next  care  was  to  bring  this  booty  home 
without  meeting  with  the  enemy;  to  secure 
which,  the  colonel  immediately  des]  atched  an 
express  to  the  king,  to  let  him  know  of  our  suc- 
cess, and  to  desire  a  detachment  might  be  made 
to  secure  our  retreat,  being  charged  with  so 
much  plunder. 

And  it  was  no  more  than  need;  for  thoi^h 
we  had  used  all  the  diligence  possiUe  to  prevent 
any  notice,  yet  somebody  more  forward  than 
ordinary  had  escaped  away,  and  carried  news  of 
it  to  the  imperial  army.  The  general  i^n^  this 
bad  news,  detaches  Major-general  Spair,  with  a 
body  of  6000  men,  to  cut  off  our  retreat  The 
king,  who  had  notice  of  this  detachment,  marches 
out  in  person,  %vith  3000  men,  to  wait  upon 
General  Span*.  All  this  was  the  account  of  one 
day.  The  Icing  met  Greneral  Sparr  at  the  moment 
when  his  troops  were  divided,  fell  upon  them, 
routed  one  part  of  them,  and  the  rest  in  a  few^ 
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honiB  alter;  killed  them  a  thousand  meo,  and 
took  the  general  prisoner. 

In  the  interval  of  thia  action,  -we  came  safe  to 
the  camp  with  onr  booty,  which  was  very  con- 
aiderable,  and  would  have  supplied  our  whole 
army  for  a  month.  Thus  we  feasted  at  tho 
«iiemy's  cost,  and  tieat  them  into  the  bargain. 

The  king  gave  all  the  live  cattle  to  the  Nur^n- 
beiigers,  who,  though  they  had  really  no  want  of 
provisions,  yet  fresh  meat  was  not  so  plentiful 
AS  such  provisions  which  were  stored  up  in 
vessels  and  laid  by. 

After' thia  skirmish,  we  had  the  countrv  more 
«t  command  than  beiore,  and  daily  fetched  in 
fresh  provisions  and  forage  in  the  fields. 

The  two  armies  had  now  lain  a  long  time  in 
«ight  of  one  another,  and  daily  ^irmisbes  had 
•considetably  weakened  them ;  and  the  king  be- 
ginning to  be  impatient,  hastened  the  advance- 
ment of  his  friends  to  join  hint)  in  which  also 
they  were  not  back^7aJ^d;  but  having  drawn 
together  their  forces  from  several  parts,  and  all 
joined  the  Chancellor  Oxenstem,  news  came  the 
15th  of  August  that  they  were  in  full  march  to 

i'oin  us ;  and  being  come  to  a  small  town  called 
)rook,  the  king  went  out  of  the  camp  with  about 
1000  horse  to  view  them.  X  Went  along  with 
the  horse,  and,  the  22d  of  August,  saw  the 
review  of  all  the  armies  together,  which  were 
BO,  000  men  in  eztrapi'dinary  equipage,  old  soldiers, 
and  commanded  by  officers  of  the  greatest  con- 
duct and  experience  in  the  world.  There  was 
the  rich  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  who  commanded 
as  general,  Gustavus  Horn,  and  John  Bannier, 
both  Swedes  and  old  generals;  Duke  William 
and  Duke  Bernard  of  Weymar,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfelt,  and 
abundance  of  prinees  and  lords  of  the  empire. 

The  armies  being  joined,  the  king,  who  was 
now  a  match  for  Wallestein,  quits  his  camp,  and 
ditkws  up  in  battalia  before  the  imperial  trenches ; 
but  the  scene  was  changed ;  WiUlestein  was  no 
more  able  to  fight  now  than  the  king  was  before, 
but,  keeping  within  his  trenches,  stood  upon  his 
guard.  The  king  coming  up  close  to  his  works, 
plants  batteries^  and  cannonaded  him  in  his  very 
camp. 

The  imperialists,  finding  the  king  press  upon 
them,  retreat  into  a  woody  country  about  three 
leagues,  and  taking  possession  of  an  old  ruined 
castle,  posted  their  anny  behind  it. 

This  old  castle  they  fortified,  and  placed  a  very 
strong  guard  there.  The  king  having  viewed 
the  pmce,  though  it  was  a  very  sti'onpj  post,  re- 
solved to  attack  it  with  the  whole  right  wing. 
The  attack  was  made  with  a  great  deal  of  order 
and  resolution,  the  king  leading  the  first  party 
on  with  sword  in  hand,  and  the  fight  was  main- 
tained on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  gallantry 
And  obstinacy  all  the  day  and  the  next  night  too ; 
for  the  cannon  and  musket  never  gave  over  till 
the  morning.  But  the  imperialists  having  tho 
advantage  of  the  hill,  of  their  works  and  batteries, 
and  bein^  continually  relieved,  and  the  Swedes 
naked,  without  cannon  or  works,  the  post  was 
maintained ;  and  the  king  finding  it  would  cost 
him  too  much  blood,  drew  off  in  the  morning. 

This  was  the  famous  fight  at  Attembergh, 
where  the  imperialists  boasted  to  have  shown 
the  world  the  king  of  Sweden  was  not  invincible. 
They  call  it  the  victory  at  Attembergh ;  'tis  true, 
the  king  failed  in  his  attempt  of  carrying  their 
works ;  but  there  was  so  little  of  a  victory  in  it, 
that  the  Imperial  general  thought  fit  not  to  ven- 
ture a  Second  brush,  but  to  draw  off  their  army, 
•as  soon  as  they  could,  to  a  safer  quarter. 

I  had  no  share  in  this  attack,  very  few  of  the 


horse  being  in  the  action ;  but  my  comrade,  who 
was  always  among  the  Scots  volunteers,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  They 
used  him  very  civilly,  and  the  king  and  Waf- 
lestein  straining  courtesies  with  one  another,  the 
king  released  Major-General  Sparr  without  ran- 
som,  and  the  imperial  general  sent  home  Colonel 
Tortenson,  a  Swede,  and  sixteen  volunteer  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  taken  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
among  whom  my  captain  was  one. 

The  king  lay  14  days  faeing  the  imperial  army, 
and  using  all  the  stratagems  possible  to  bring 
them  to  a  battle,  but  to  no  purpose ;  during  which 
time  we  had  parties  continually  out,  and  very 
often  skirmishes  with  the  enemy. 

I  had  a  command  of  one  of  these  parties  in  an 
adventure,  wherein  I  got  no  booty  nor  much 
honour.  The  king  had  received  advice  of  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  which  was  to  come  to  the  enemy's 
camp  from  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  and  having  a 
great  mind  to  surprise  them,  he  commanded  us 
to  waylay  them  with  1200  horse  and  dOO  dragoons. 
I  had  exact  directions  given  me  of  the  way  they 
were  to  come ;  and  posting  my  horse  in  a  village 
a  little  out  of  the  road,  1  lay  with  my  dragoons 
in  a  wood,  by  which  they  were  to  pass  by  break 
of  day.  The  enemy  appeared  with  their  convoy, 
and  being  very  wary,  their  out-scouts  disooveraa 
us  in  the  wood,  and  fired  upon  the  sentinel  I 
had  posted  in  a  tree  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood. 
Finding  myself  discovei'ed,  I  would  have  re- 
treated to  the  village  where  my  horse  were  posted ; 
but  in  a  moment  the  wood  was  skirted  with  the 
enemy  8  horse,  and  a  thousand  musketeers  ad- 
vanced to  beat  me  out  In  this  pickle  I  sent  away 
three  messengers,  one  after  the  other,  for  the 
horse,  who  were  within  two  miles  of  me,  to 
advance  to  my  relief ;  but  all  my  messengers  fell 
into  the  enemy's  lumds.  Four  hundred  of  my 
dragoons  on  foot,  whom  I  had  placed  at  a  little 
distance  before  me.  stood  to  their  work,  and  beat 
off  two  charges  of  the  enemy's  foot,  with  some 
loss  on  both  sides:  meantime,  200  of  my  men 
faced  about,  and  rushing  out  of  the  wood,  broke 
through  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse,  who  stood 
to  watch  our  coming  out.  I  confess  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  at  it,  thinking  those  fellows 
had  done  it  to  make  their  escape,  or  else  were 
gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  my  men  were  so 
discouraged  at  it,  that  they  began  to  look  about 
which  way  to-run  to  save  themselves,  and  were 
just  upon  the  point  of  disbanding  to  shift  for 
themselves,  when  one  of  the  captains  called  to 
me  aloud  to  beat  a  parley  and  treat  I  made  no 
answer,  but,  as  if  1  had  not  heard  him,  imme- 
diately gave  the  word  for  all  the  captains  to  coma 
together.  The  consultation  was  but  shoi%  for 
the  musketeers  were  advancing  to  a  third  charge, 
with  numbers  which  we  were  not  likely  to  deal 
with.  In  short,  we  resolved  to  beat  a  parley, 
and  demand  quarter,  for  that  was  all  we  could 
expect ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  body  of  horse  I 
had  posted  in  the  village,  being  directed  by  the 
noise,  had  advanced  to  relieve  me  if  they  saw 
occasion,  and  had  met  the  200  dragoons,  who 
guided  them  directly  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
broke  through,  and  altogether  fell  upon  the  horse 
of  the  enemy  who  were  posted  on  that  side,  and 
mastering  them  before  they  could  be  relieved,  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  and  brought  me  off.  Under 
tho  shelter  of  tliis  party,  we  made  good  our  retreat 
to  the  village ;  but  we  lost  above  800  men,  and 
were  glad  to  make  off  from  tho  village  too,  for 
the  enemy  were  very  much  too  strong  for  us. 

Beturning  thence  towards  the  camp,' we  fell 
foul  with  200  Orabats^wlio  had  been  upon  the 
plundering  account.     We  made  ourselves  somft 
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Amends  upon  them  for  our  former  loss,  for  we 
showed  them  no  mercy :  bat  our  misfortunes  were 
not  ended,  for  we  had  out  just  despatched  those 
Crabats,  when  we  fell  in  with  8000  imperial  horse, 
who,  on  the  expectation  of  the  aforesaid  convoy, 
were  sent  out  to  secure  them. 

All  I  could  do,  I  could  not  persuade  my  men 
to  stand  their  ground  against  this  party ;  so  that, 
finding  tiiey  would  run  away  in  confusion,  I 
agreed  to  make  off,  and  facing  to  the  right,  we 
went  over  a  large  common  at  full  trot ;  till  at  last 
fear,  which  always  increases  in  a  flight,  brought 
us  to  a  plain  flight,  the  enemy  at  our  heels.  I 
must  confess  I  was  never  so  mortified  in  my  life ; 
it  was  to  no  purpose  to  turn  head,  no  man  would 
stand  by  us,  we  run  for  life,  and  a  great  many  we 
left  by  the  way,  who  were  either  wounded  by  the 
enemy's  shot,  or  else  could  not  keep  race  with  us. 

At  last,  having  got  over  the  common,  which 
was  near  two  miles,  we  came  to  a  lane ;  one  of 
our  captains,  a  Saxon  by  country,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  fortune,  alighted  at  the  entrance 
of  tiie  lane,  and  with  a  bold  heart  faced  ftbout, 
shot  his  own  horse,  and  called  his  men  to  stand 
by  him  and  defend  the  lane.  Some  of  his  men 
halted,  «nd  wo  rallied  about  600  men,  which  we 
posted  as  well  as  we  could  to  defend  the  pass ; 
out  the  enemy  charged  us  with  great  fury. 

The  Saxon  gentleman,  after  defending  himself 
with  exceeding  gaUantiy,  and  refusing  quarter, 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  A  German  dragoon, 
as  I  thought  him,  gave  me  a  rude  blow  with  the 
stock  of  his  piece  on  the  side  of  my  head,  and  was 
just  going  to  repeat  it,  when  one  of  my  men  shot 
nim  dead.  I  was  so  stunned  with  the  blow,  that 
I  knew  nothing ;  but  recovering,  X  found  myself 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  enemy's  officers,  who 
offered  me  quarter,  which  I  accepted ;  and  indeed, 
to  give  them  their  due,  they  used  me  very  civilly. 
Thus  this  whole  party  was  defeated,  and  not 
above  500  men  got  safe  to  the  army,  nor  had  half 
the  number  escaped,  had  not  the  Saxon  captain 
made  so  bold  a  stand  at  the  head  of  the  lane. 

Several  other  parties  of  the  king*s  army  re- 
venged the  quarrel,  and  paid  them  iiome  for  it ; 
but  I  had  a  particular  loss  in  this  defeat,  that  I 
never  saw  the  king  after ;  for  though  his  majesty 
sent  a  trumpet  to  I'eclaim  us  as  prisoners  the  very 
next  day,  yet  I  was  not  delivered,  some  scruple 
happening  about  exchanging,  till  after  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  where  that  gallant  prince  lost  his 
life. 

The  imperial  army  rose  from  their  camp  about 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  king  had  removed, 
and  I  was  carried  jprisoner  in  the  army  till  they 
sat  down  to  the  siege  of  Coburgh  castle,  and 
then  was  left  with  other  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
custody  of  Colonel  Spezuter,  in  a  small  castle  near 
the  camp  called  Neustad.  Hera  we  continued 
indifferent  well  treated,  but  could  leaiii  nothing 
of  what  action  the  armies  were  upon,  till  the  Duke 
of  Friedland,  having  been  beaten  off  from  the 
castle  of  Coburgh,.  marched  into  Saxony,  and  the 
prisoners  were  sent  for  into  the  camp,  as  was 
said,  in  order  to  be  exchanged. 

I  came  into  the  imperial  leaguer  at  the  siege  of 
Leipsic,  and  within  three  days  after  my  coming, 
the  city  was  surrendered,  and  I  got  liberty  to 
lodge  at  my  old  quarters  in  the  town  upon  my 
parole. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  at  the  heels  of  the 
imperialists;  for  finding  Wallestein  resolved  to 
ruin  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  king  had  ro-col- 
lected  as  much  of  his  divided  army  as  he  could, 
and  came  upon  him  just  as  he  was  going  to 
besiege  Torgau. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  write  a  history  of 


any  more  of  these  wars  than  I  was  actually  con- 
cerned in,  so  I  shall  only  note,  that,  npon  tha 
king*s  approach,  Wallestein  halted,  and  likewise 
called  all  his  troops  together,  for  he  apprehended 
the  king  would  /all  on  him ;  and  we  that  wera 
prisoners  fancied  the  imperial  soldiers  went  nn- 
wiUingly  out,  for  the  veir  name  of  the  king  ol 
Sweden  was  become  terrible  to  them.  In  shoart, 
they  drew  all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  they 
could  spare  out  of  Leipsic,  and  sent  for  Papen- 
heim  again,  who  was  gone  but  three  days  before, 
with  6000  men,  on  a  private  expedition.  On  the 
16th  of  November,  the  armies  met  on  the  plains 
of  Lutxen ;  a  long  and  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
the  imperialists  were  entirely  routed  and  beaten, 
12,000  slain  upon  the  spot,  their  cannon,  baggage, 
and  2000  prisoners  taken ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden 
lost  his  life,  being  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
in  the  beg^inning  of  the  fight. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  conBtematioii 
the  death  of  this  conquering  king  struck  into  all 
the  princes  of  Germany;  the  grief  for  htm  ex- 
ceeded all  manner  of  human  sorrow.  All  people 
looked  upon  themselves  as  ruined  and  swallowed 
up ;  the  mhabitante  of  two-thirds  of  all  Germany 
put  themselves  into  mourning  for  him;  when 
the  ministers  mentioned  him  in  their  sermons 
or  prayers,  whole  congregations  would  burst  out 
into  tears:  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  utterlv 
inconsolable,  and  would  for  several  days  walk 
about  his  palace  like  a  distracted  man,  crying 
the  saviour  of  Germany  was  lost,  the  refuge  of 
abused  princes  was  gone,  the  soul  of  the  war 
was  dead ;  and  from  that  hour  was  so  hopeless 
of  outliving  the  war,  that  he  sought  to  make 
peace  with  the  emperor. 

Three  days  after  this  mournful  victory,  the 
Saxons  recovered  the  town  of  Leipsic  by  strata- 
gem. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony^s  forces  lay  at  Torgau, 
and  perceiving  the  confusion  the  imperialiste  wexe 
in  at  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  their  army, 
they  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  town. 
They  sent  about  twenty  scattei*ing  troopers,  who, 
pretending  them^lves  to  be  imperialists  fled  from 
the  battle,  were  let  in  one  by  one,  and  still,  as 
they  came  in,  they  steyed  at  the  court  of  guard, 
in  the  poi-t,  entertainmg  tlie  soldiers  w^ith  dis- 
course about  the  fight,  and  how  they  escaped, 
and  the  like,  till  the  whole  number  bemg  got  in, 
at  a  watchword,  they  fell  on  the  guard,  and  cut 
them  all  to  pieces  ;  and  immediately  opening  the 
gates  to  three  troops  of  Saxon  horse,  the  town 
was  taken  in  a  moment. 

It  was  a  welcome  surprise  to  me,  for  I  was  at 
liberty  of  course;  and  the  war  being  now  on 
another  foot  as  I  thought,  and  the  king  dead,  I 
resolved  to  quit  the  service. 

I  had  sent  my  man,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
into  England,  in  order  to  bring  over  the  troops 
my  father  had  raised  for  the  king  of  Sweden. 
He  executed  his  commission  so  well  that  he 
landed  with  five  troops  at  Embden,  in  very  good 
condition;  and  orders  were  sent  them  by  the 
king,  to  join  the  Duke  of  Lunenberg*s  army ; 
which  they  did  at  the  siege  of  Boxtude  in  Lower 
Saxony. 

Here,  by  long  and  veiy  sharp  service,  they 
were  most  of  them  cut  off,  and  though  they  were 
several  times  recruited,  yet  I  understood  there 
were  not  three  full  troops  left. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Weymar,  a  gentleman  of 
great  courage,  had  tlie  command  of  the  army  after 
the  king  s  death,  and  managed  it  with  so  much 
prudence  that  all  things  were  in  as  much  order 
as  could  be  expected  after  so  great  a  loss ;  for  the 
imperialiste  were  everywhere  beaten,  and  Wal- 
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lestein  neyer  made  any  advantage  of  the  Idiig^s 
death. 

I  waited  on  him  at  Hailbron,  whither  he  was 
gone  to  meet  the  great  Chancellor  of  Sweden, 
where  I  paid  him  my  respects,  and  desired  he 
would  bestow  the  remainder  of  my  regiment  on 
my  comrade  the  captain,  which  he  did  with  all  the 
civiHty  and  readiness  imaginable.  So  I  took  mv 
leave  of  him,  and  preparea  to  come  for  England. 

I  shall  only  note  this,  that,  at  this  diet,  the 
Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  renewed  their 
league  with  one  another,  and  with  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  and  came  to  seyeral  regulations  and  con- 
clusions for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  which  they 
afterwards  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  Chancellor  of  Sweden.  But  it  was  not  the 
work  of  a  small  difficulty,  nor  of  a  short  time ; 
and  having  been  persuaded  to  continue  almost 
two  years  tuterwards  at  Frankfort,  Hailbron,  and 
thereabout,  by  the  particular  friendship  of  that 
noble  wise  man,  and  extraordinary  statesman. 
Axel  Oxenstem,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  I  had 
opportunity  to  be  concerned  in,  and  present  at, 
several  tr^ties  of  extraordinary  consequence, 
sufficient  for  a  history,  if  that  were  my  design. 

Particularly,  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  present 
at,  and  have  some  concern  in,  the  troatv  lor  the 
restoring  the  posterit}^  of  the  truly  noble  Pals- 
grave, kmg  of  Bohemia.  King  James  of  Eng- 
hind  had  indeed  too  much  neglected  the  whole 
family;  and  I  may  say  with  authority  enough, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  affairs,  had  nothing 
been  done  for  them  but  what  was  from  England, 
that  family  had  remained  desolate  and  forsaken 
to  this  day. 

But  that  glorious  king,  whom  I  can  never 
mention  without  some  remark  of  his  extraor- 
dinary merit,  had  left  particular  instructions  with 
his  cnancellor  to  rescue  the  Palatinate  to  its 
rightful  lord,  as  a  proof  of  his  design  to  restore 
the  liberty  of  Germany,  and  reinstate  the  op- 
pressedpnnces  who  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Chancellor 
proceeded  very  much  like  a  man  of  honour ;  and 
though  tiie  Idng  of  Bohemia  was  dead  a  little 
before,  yet  he  carefully  managed  the  treaty,  an- 
swered the  objections  of  several  princes,  who,  in 
the  general  rum  of  the  family,  had  reaped  private 
advantages,  settled  the  capitulations  for  the  quota 
of  contributions  very  much  for  their  advantage, 
and  fully  reinstalled  the  Prinoe  Charles  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  dominions  in  the  Lower 
Psdatinate.  which  afterwards  was  confirmed  to 
him  and  his  posterity  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
where  all  these  bloody  wars  were  finished  in  a 
peace,  which  has  since  been  the  foundation  of 
the  Protestants*  liberty,  and  the  best  security  of 
the  whole  empire. 

I  spent  two  years  rather  in  wandering  up  and 
down  than  travelling,  for  though  I  had  no  mind 
to  serve,  yet  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  leave 
Germany ;  and  I  had  obtained  some  so  very  close 
intimacies  with  the  genei'al  officers,  that  I  was 
often  in  the  army,  and  sometimes  they  did  me 
the  honour  to  bring  me  into  their  coimcils  of  war. 

Particularly  at  that  eminent  coxmcil  before  the 
battle  of  Nordlingen,  I  was  invited  to  the  counc^ 
of  war,  both  by  Duke  Bernard  of  Weymar  and 
by  GustavuH  Horn.  They  were  generals  of  eaual 
worth,  and  their  courage  and  experience  had 
been  so  well  and  so  often  tried  that  more  than 
ordinary  regard  was  always  given  to  what  they 
said.  Dnlra  Bernard  was  indeed  tiie  younger 
man,  and  Gustavns  had  served  longer  under  our 
great  schoolmaster  the  king ;  but  it  was  hard  to 
judge  which  was  the  better  general,  since  both 


had  experience  enough,  and  shown  undeniable 
proofs  both  of  their  bravery  imd  conduct. 

I  am  obliged,  in  the  course  of  my  relation,  so 
often  to  mention  the  great  respect  I  often  received 
from  these  great  men,  that  it  makes  me  some- 
times jealous  lest  the  reader  may  think  I  affect  it 
as  a  vanity.  The  truth  is,  and  I  am  ready  to 
confess  the  honours  I  received  upon  all  occasions 
from  persons  of  such  worth,  and  who  had  such 
an  eminent  share  in  the  greatest  action  of  that 
age,  very  much  pleased  me ;  and  particularly  as 
they  gave  me  occasions  to  see  everything  that 
was  doing  on  the  whole  stage  of  the  war ;  for, 
being  under  no  command,  but  at  liberty  to  rove 
about,  I  could  come  to  no  Swedish  garrison  or 
party,  but,  sending  my  name  to  the  commanding 
officer^  I  could  have  the  word  sent  me ;  and  if  I 
came  mto  the  army,  I  was  often  treated  as  I  was 
now  at  this  famous  battle  of  Nordlingen. 

But  I  cannot  but  say,  that  I  idways  looked 
upon  this  particular  respect  to  be  the  effect  of 
more  than  ordinary  regard  the  long  of  Sweden 
always  showed  me,  rather  than  any  merit  of  my 
own;  and  the  veneration  they  all  had  for  his 
memory  made  them  continue  to  show  me  all  the 
marks  of  a  suitable  esteem.  » 

But  to  return  to  the  council  of  war ;  the  great, 
and  indeed  the  only  question  before  us  was,  shall 
we  give  battle  to  the  imperialists  or  not  ?  Gus- 
tavns Horn  was  against  it,  and  gave,  as  I  thought, 
the  most  invincible  arguments  against  a  battle 
that  reason  could  imagine. 

First,  they  were  weaker  than  the  enemy  by 
above  5000  men. 

Secondly,  the  cardinal  Infant  of  Spain,  who 
was  in  the  imperial  army  with  8000  men,  was 
but  there  tn  poMont^  being  going  from  Ital}'  to 
Flandei-s,  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries ;  and  if  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
immediate  action,  would  be  gone  in  a  few  days. 

Thirdly,  they  had  two  remforcements,  one  of 
5000  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cratz, 
and  one  of  7000  men,  under  the  Bhinegrave,  who 
were  just  at  hand,  the  last  within  three  days* 
march  of  them.    And, 

Lastly,  they  had  already  saved  their  honour, 
in  that  they  had  put  600  foot  into  the  town  of 
Nordlingen  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  army,  and 
consequently  the  town  might  hold  out  some  days 
the  longer. 

Fate  rather  than  reason  certainly  blinded  the 
rest  of  the  generals  against  such  arguments  as 
these.  Duke  Bernard,  and  almost  all  the  gene- 
rals, were  for  fighting,  alleging  the  t^ront  it 
would  be  to  the  Swedish  reputation  to  see  their 
friends  in  the  town  lost  before  their  faces. 
-  Gustavus  Horn  stood  stiff  to  his  cautious  advice, 
and  was  against  it;  and  I  thought  the  Baron 
D'Offkirk  treated  him  a  little  indecently;  for, 
being  very  warm  in  the  matter,  he  told  them, 
that  if  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  governed  by 
such  cowardly  counsel,  he  had  never  been  con- 
queror of  half  Germany  in  two  years.  '  No,*  re- 
plied old  General  Horn,  very  smartly,  'but  he 
had  been  now  alive  to  have  testified  for  me  that 
I  was  never  taken  by  him  for  a  coward ;  and  yet,* 
says  he,  *the  king  was  never  for  a  victory  with 
a  hazard,  when  he  could  have  it  without.* 

I  was  asked  my  opinion,  which  I  would  have 
declined,  being  in  no  commission,  but  they  pressed 
me  to  speak.  I  told  them  I  was  for  staying  at 
least  till  the  Bhinegrave  came  up,  who  at  least 
might,  if  expresses  were  sent  to  nasten  him,  be 
up  with  us  m  twenty-four  hours.  But  Off  kirk 
could  not  hold  his  passion,  and,  had  not  he  been 
overruled,  he  would  have  almost  quarrelled  with 
Marshal  Horn.     Upon  which  the  old  gencmi, 
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not  to  foment  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  mildness 
stood  up,  and  spoke  thcis : 

*Come,  Off]ark,'  says  he,  ^Tll  submit  my 
opinion  to  you  and  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
Boldiers;  we  will  fi^rht,  but  upon  my  word  we 
shall  have  our  handa  full.' 

'ilie  resolution  thus  taken,  they  attacked  the 
imperial  army.  I  must  confess  the  counsels  of 
this  day  seemed  as  confused  as  the  resolutions 
of  the  ni^ht. 

Dnke  Bernard  was  to  lead  the  Tan  of  the  left 
win<r,  and  to  post  himself  upon  a  liill  which  was 
on  the  enemy's  right,  without  their  intrenchmeuts; 
so  that,  having  secured  that  post,  they  might 
level  their  cannon  upon  tlte  foot,  who  stood  be- 
hind the  lines,  and  relieved  the  town  at  pleasure. 
He  marched  accordingly  by  break  of  aay,  and, 
falling  with  great  fury  upon  eight  regiments  of 
foot,  which  were  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he 
presently  routed  them,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  post.  Flushed  with  this  success,  he  never 
i-egards  his  own  concerted  measures  of  stopping 
theiie,  and  possessing  what  he  had  got,  but  pushes 
on,  and  falls  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
army. 

White  this  was  doing,  Gustavns  Horn  attacks 
anothei*  post  on  a  hill,  where  the  Spaniards  had 
posted,  and  lodged  themselves  behina  some  works 
they  had  cast  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  here  they 
defended  themselves  with  extreme  obstinacy  for 
five  hours,  and  at  last  obliged  the  Swedes  to  give 
it  over  with  loss.  This  extraordinary  gallantry 
of  the  Spaniards  was  the  saving  of  the  imperial 
army;  for  Duke  Bernard  having  all  this  while 
resisted  the  frequent  chains  of  the  imperialists, 
and  borne  the  weight  of  two- thirds  of  their  array, 
was  not  able  to  stand  any  longer;  but,  sending 
one  messenger  in  the  neck  of  another  to  Gustavos 
Horn  for  more  foot,  he  finding  he  could  not  cai-ry 
his  point,  had  given  it  over,  and  was  in  full 
march  to  second  the  duke.  But  now  it  was  too 
late;  for  the  king  of  Hungary  seeing  the  duke's 
men  as  it  were  wavering,  and  having  notice  of 
Horn's  wheeling  about  to  second  him,  falls  in 
with  all  his  force  upon  his  flank,  and,  with  his 
Hungarian  hussars,  made  such  a  furious  charge, 
that  the  Swedes  could  stand  no  longer. 

Tho  rout  of  the  left  wing  was  so  much  the 
more  unhappy,  as  it  happened  just  upon  Gustavns 
Horn's  coming  up;  for,  being  pushed  on  with  the 
enemies  at  their  heels,  they  were  driven  upon 
their  own  friends,  who,  having  no  ground  to 
open  and  give  them  way,  were  trodden  down  by 
their  own  runaway  brethren.  This  brought  all 
into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  imperialists 
cried  Vxdoria^  and  fell  into  the  middle  of  the 
infanti-y  with  a  tenibb  daughter. 

I  have  always  observed,  it  is  fatal  to  upbraid 
an  old  experienced  ofiicer  with  want  of  courage. 
If  Gustavns  Horn  had  not  been  whetted  with 
the  reproaches  of  the  Baron  D'Offkirk,  and  some 
of  the  other  general  officers,  I  believe  it  had 
saved  the  lives  of  a  thousand  men ;  for,  when  all 
was  thus  lost,  several  officers  advised  him  to 
make  a  retreat  with  such  regiments  as  he  had 
yet  unbroken ;  but  nothing  could  persuade  him 
to  stir  a  foot,  but,  turning  his  flank  into  a  front, 
he  saluted  the  enemy  as  they  passed  by  him  in 
pursuit  of  the  rest,  with  such  terrible  vollevs  of 
small  shot^  as  cost  them  the  lives  of  abundance 
of  their  men. 

The  imperialists,  eager  in  the  pursuit,  left  him 
unbroken,  till  the  Spanish  brigade  came  up  and 
charged  him.  These  he  bravolv  repulsed  with 
a  great  daughter,  and  after  them  a  body  of 
dragoons:  till  being  laid  at  on  everv  side,  and 
most  of  his  men  killed,  the  brave  old  general 


\t\\\\  all   the  rest  who  were  left,  wen   madfr* 
prisoners. 

The  Swedes  had  a  terrible  lose  here,  for  afanost 
all  their  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  prisonenL 
Gustavus  Horn  refused  quarter  sevenl  times; 
and  still  those  that  attacked  him  were  cut  down 
by  hia  men,  who  fought  like  fuxiee,  and,  faj  thi» 
example  of  their  general,  behaved  themselvis 
like  lions.  But  at  hut,  these  poor  remains  ol  » 
body  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  were  forced 
to  submit.  I  have  heard  him  say,  he  had  mvdh 
rather  have  died  than  been  taken,  but  that  he 
yielded  in  compassion  to  so  many  brave  men  a» 
were  about  him;  for  none  of  them  wonld  tako 
quarter  till  he  gave  his  consent. 

I  had  the  worst  share  in  this  batUe  tbat  erer  I 
had  in  any  action  of  my  life ;  and  that  waa,  to  be 
posted  among  as  brave  a  body  of  horse  aa  any  in 
Germany,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  suocour  onr  own 
men ;  but  our  foot  were  cut  in  pieces  (a»  it  wne> 
before  our  faoes ;  and  the  situation  of  the  groond 
was  such  as  we  could  not  fall  in.  All  ttmt  we 
were  able  to  do,  was  to  carry  off  about  2000  of 
the  foot,  who,  running  away  in  the  nmt  of  the 
left  win^,  rallied  among  our  sqnadrona,  and  got 
away  with  us.  Thus  we  stood  till  we  saw  all 
was  lost,  and  then  ma4e  the  beet  retreat  ive 
could  to  save  ourselves ;  several  regiments  having* 
never  charged  nor  fired  a  shot;  for  the  foot  had 
so  embarrassed  themselves  among  the  lines  and 
works  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  vineymrds  and 
mountains,  that  the  horse  were  rendered  abso- 
lutely unserviceable. 

The  Bhinegrave  had  made  anch  ezpeditian  to 
join  us,  that  he  reached  within  three  miles  of  the 
place  of  action  that  night,  and  he  was  a  gnat 
safeguard  for  us  in  rallying  onr  dispersed  umik 
who  else  had  fallen  into  the  enem3r'B  hands,  and 
in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

And  indeed,  had  but  any  considerable  body  of 
the  foot  made  an  orderly  retnat,  it  had  been  very 
probable  they  had  given  the  enemy  a  brush  that 
would  have  turned  the  scale  of  victory;  for  onr 
horse  being  whole,  and  in  a  manner  untooehed, 
the  enemy  found  such  a  check  in  the  pomiit, 
that  1600  of  their  forwardest  men,  foUowin^f  toe 
eagerly,  fell  in  with  the  Bhinegnve*8  advanaed 
troops  the  next  day,  and  wen  cut  in  pieoes  wilb- 
out  mercy. 

This  gave  us  some  satisfaction  for  the  Umb,  but 
it  was  but  small  compared  to  the  ruin  of  that  day. 
We  lost  near  8000  men  upon  the  spot,  and  above 
8000  pri8onei*s,  all  our  cannon  and  bageage,  and 
120  colours.  I  thought  I  never  made  so  in- 
different a  figure  in  my  life^  and  so  ive  thought 
all ;  to  come  away,  lose  our  infantry,  our  genetal, 
and  our  honour,  and  never  fight  for  it.  Dnke 
Bernard  was  utterlv  disconsolate  for  old  Gustavus 
Horn,  for  he  concluded  him  killed;  he  tore  the 
hair  from  his  head  like  a  madman,  and  tailing  ' 
the  Bhinegrave  the  story  of  the  ooancil  of  war, 
would  reproach  himself  with  not  taking  his 
advice,  often  repeating  it  in  his  passion.  *■  It  is 
I,'  said  he,  *  have  beoa  the  death  of  the  bn^TSst 
general  in  Germany:'  would  call  himself  fool 
and  boy,  and  such  names,  for  not  listening  to 
the  reasons  of  an  old  expeiienoed  soldier.  But 
when  he  heard  he  was  alive  in  the  enemy's  handa^ 
he  was  the  easier,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
recruiting  his  troops,  and  the  like  bnaiBess  of 
the  war ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  ha  paid  the 
imperialists  with  interest. 

1  returned  to  Frankfort  au  Main  after  this 
action,  which  happened  the  17th  of  Angnst  1634; 
but  the  progress  of  the  imperialist  was  so  gnat 
that  thei'o  was  no  staying  at  Frankfort  Tho 
Chancellor  Oxenstem  removed  to  Magdeburg  • 


Duke  Bernard  and  the  Landgrave  marcbed  into 
Alsatia,  and  the  imperialists  carried  all  before 
them  for  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  They  took 
Pfailipeburgh  hy  smpriae;  they  took  Ansburgh 
by  famine,  Spire  and  Treves  by  sieves,  taking  the 
Elector  pnsoner.  Bnt  this  soccess  did  one  piece 
of  somoe  to  the  Swedes,  that  it  brought  the 
French  into  the  war  on  their  side ;  for  the  Elector 
of  Treves  was  their  confederate.  The  French 
gave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Dnke  Bernard. 
This,  though  the  Dnke  of  Saxony  fell  off,  and 
fought  against  tbem,  turned  the  scale  so  much  in 
their  favour,  that  they  recovered  their  losses,  and 
proved  a  terror  to  aU  Germany.  The  farther 
accounts  of  the  war  I  refer  to  the  histories  of 
those  times,  which  I  have  since  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  delight 

I  confess,  when  I  saw  the  progress  of  the  im- 
perial army  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  and 
the  I>uke  of  Saxony  turning  his  arms  against 
them,  I  thought  their  affairs  declining;  and, 
giving  them  over  for  lost,  I  left  Frankfort,  and 
came  down  the  Ehiue  to  Cologne,  and  from 
thence  into  Holland. 

I  came  to  the  Hague  the  8th  of  March  1635, 
having  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  the  Swedish 
:  rmy. 

I  spent  some  time  in  Holland,  viewin^^  the 
wondeif nl  power  of  art,  which  I  observed  m  the 
fortifications  of  their  towns,  where  the  very 
bastions  stand  on  bottomless  morasses,  and  yet 
are  as  firm  as  any  in  the  world.  There  I  had 
ihe  opportunity  ot  seeing  the  Dutch  arm^,  and 
their  famous  general  Prince  Maurice.  It  is  true 
the  men  behaved  themselves  well  enough  in 
action,  when  they  were  put  to  it,  bnt  the  prince's 
way  of  beating  his  enemies  without  fighting,  was 
so  unlike  the  gallantry  of  mj  royal  instructor, 
that  it  had  no  manner  of  relish  with  me.  Our 
way  in  Germany  was  always  to  seek  out  the 
enemy  and  fight  him;  and,  give  the  imperialists 
their  due,  they  were  seldom  hard  to  be  found,  but 
were  as  free  of  their  fiesh  as  we  were. 

Whereas  Prince  Maurice  would  lie  in  a  camp 
till  he  starved  half  his  men,  if  by  lying  there  he 
could  but  starve  two'thirds  of  his  enemies;  so 
that  indeed  the  war  in  Holland  had  more  of 
fatigues  and  hardships  in  it,  and  ours  had  more  of 
fighting  and  blows:  hasty  .marches,  long  and 
unwholesome  encampments,  winter  parties  coun- 
ter-marching, dodging,  and  intrenching,  were  the 
exercises  of  his  men,  and  oftentimes  uHed  him 
more  men  with  hunger,  cold,  and  diseases,  than 
he  could  do  with  fighting ;  not  that  it  required 
less  courage,  but  rather  more,  for  a  soldier  had  at 
any  time  rather  die  in  the  field  a  la  coup  de 
tfunuquetf  than  be  starved  with  hunger,  or  frozen 
to  death  in  the  trenches. 

Nor  do  I  think  I  lessen  the  reputation  of  that 
great  general,  for  it  is  most  certain  he  ruined  the 
Spaniard  more  by  spinning  the  war  thus  out  in 
length,  than  he  oould  possibly  have  done  by  a 
swut  conquest;  for  had  he,  Gustavus  like,  with  a 
torrent  ox  victory,  dislodged  the  Spaniard  from 
all  the  twelve  provinces  in  five  years,  whereas  he 
was  forty  years  in  beating  them  out  of  seven,  he 
had  loft  him  rich  and  strong  at  home,  and  able 
to  keep  the  Dutch  in  constant  apprehensions  of  a 
return  of  his  power ;  whereas,  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  he  so  broke  the  very  heart 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  so  absolutely  and  irre- 
coverably impoverished  them,  that  they  have 
ever  since  languished  of  the  disease,  till  they  are 
fallen  from  the  most  powerful,  to  be  the  most 
(^(ispicable  nation  in  the  world. 

The  prodigious  charge  the  king  of  Spain  was 


at  in  losing  the  seven  provinces,  broke  the  very 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  that  so  much,  that  all 
the  wealth  of  their  Peruvian  mountains  have  not 
been  able  to  retrieve  it ;  King  Philip  having  often 
declared  that  war,  besides  his  ameada  for  invad* 
ing  England,  had  cost  him  three  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  ducats,  and  400,000  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  Europe ;  whereof,  by  an  unreasonable 
Spanish  obstinacy,  above  60,000  lost  their  lives 
before  Ostend.  a  town  not  worth  a  sixth  part, 
either  of  the  blood  or  money  it  cost  in  a  sL^e  en 
three  years;  and  which  at  last  he  had  never 
taken,  but  that  Prince  Maurice  thought  it  not 
worth  the  charge  of  defending  any  longer. 

However,  I  say,  their  way  of  dghting  in  Hol- 
land did  not  relish  with  me  at  all.  The  prince 
lay  a  long  time  before  a  little  fort  called  Shenks- 
cans,  which  the  Spaniard  took  by  surprise,  and  I 
thought  he  might  have  taken  it  much  sooner. 
Perhaps  it  mi^i  be  my  mistake;  but  I  fancied 
my  hero,  the  king  of  Sweden,  would  have  carried 
it  sword  in  hand  in  half  the  time. 

However  it  was,  1  did  not  like  it;  so  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  I  came  to  the  Hague,  and 
took  shipping  for  England,  where  I  arrived,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  my  father,  and  all  my 
friends. 

My  father  was  then  in  London,  and  carried  me 
to  kiss  the  king's  hand.  His  majesty  was  pleased 
to  receive  me  very  well,  and  to  say  a  great  many 
very  obliging  things  to  my  father  upon  my  ao- 
oounl 

I  spent  my  time  very  retired  from  court,  for  I 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  country ;  and  it  being  so 
much  different  from  my  genius,  which  hankered 
after  a  warmer  sport  than  hunting  among  our 
Welsh  motmtains,  £  could  not  but  be  peeping  in 
all  the  foreign  accounts  from  Grermany,  to  see 
who  and  who  was  together.  There  I  could  never 
hear  of  a  battle,  and  the  Germans  being  beaten, 
but  I  began  to  wish  myself  there.  But  when  an 
account  came  of  the  progress  of  John  Bannier, 
the  Swedish  general  In  Saxony,  and  of  the  con- 
stant victories  he  had  there  over  the  Saxons,  I 
could  no  longer  contain  myself,  but  told  my  father 
this  life  was  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  that  I  lost 
my  time  here,  and  might  to  much  more  advantage 
go  into  Germany,  where  I  was  sure  I  might  maxe 
my  fortune  upon  my  own  terms:  that,  as  young 
as  I  was,  I  might  Lave  been  a  geneial  officer  by 
this  tame,  if  I  had  not  laid  down  my  commission : 
that  General  Bannier,  or  tlie  Marwal  Horn,  had 
either  of  them  so  much  respect  for  me,  that  I  was 
sure  I  might  have  anything  of  them;  and  that 
if  he  pleased  to  give  me  leave,  I  would  go  for 
Germany  again.  My  father  was  very  imwilling 
to  let  me  go,  but  seeing  me  uneasy,  told  me  that 
if  I  was  resolved,  he  would  oblige  me  to  stay  no 
longer  in  England  than  the  next  spring,  and  I 
should  have  ms  consent. 

The  winter  following  began  to  look  very  un- 
pleasant upon  us  in  England,  and  my  father  used 
often  to  sigh  at  it;  and  would  tell  me  sometimes, 
he  was  afxuid  we  should  have  no  need  to  send 
Englishmen  to  fight  in  Germany. 

The  cloud  that  seemed  to  threaten  most  was 
from  Scotland.  My  father,  who  had  made  him- 
self master  ef  the  ai^uments  on  both  sides,  used 
to  be  often  saying,  he  feared  there  was  some  about 
the  king  who  exasperated  him  too  much  against 
the  Soots,  and  drove  things  too  high.  For  my 
part,  I  confess  I  did  not  much  trouble  my  head 
with  the  cause;  but  all  my  fear  was,  they  would 
not  fall  out,  and  we  should  have  no  fighting.  I 
have  often  reflected  since,  that  I  ought  to  have 
known  better,  that  had  seen  howthe  most  flourish- 
ing provinces  of  Germany  were  reduced  to  the 
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most  miserable  condition  that  ever  Any  country 
in  the  world  was,  by  the  ravagings  of  soldiers, 
and  Ilie,calamities  of  war. 

How  much  soever  I  was  to  blame,  yet  so  it  was ; 
I  had  a  secret  joy  at  the  news  of  the  king's  raising 
an  army,  and  nothing  could  have  withheld  me 
from  appearing  in  it  But  my  eagerness  was  antici- 
pated by  an  express  the  king  sent  my  father,  to 
know  if  his  son  was  in  England ;  ana  my  father 
having  ordered  me  to  carry  the  answer  myself, 
I  waited  upon  1^  majesty  with  the  measenger. 
The  king  received  me  with  his  usual  kindness, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  serve  him  against 
the  Scots  ? 

I  answered,  I  was  ready  to  serve  him  against 
any  that  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  account  his 
enemies,  and  should  count  it  an  honour  to  receive 
his  commands.  Hereupon  his  majesty  offered  me 
a  commission.  I  told  him,  I  supposed  thera 
would  not  be  much  time  for  raising  of  men ;  that 
if  his  majesty  pleased,  I  would  be  at  the  ren- 
dezvous with  as  many  gentlemen  as  I  could  get 
together,  to  serve  his  majesty  as  volunteers. 

The  truth  is,  I  found  all  the  regiments  of  horse 
the  king  designed  to  raise,  were  but  two,  as  regi- 
ments; the  rest  of  the  horse  were  such  as  the 
nobiliiy  raised  in  several  counties,  and  com- 
manded them  themselves;  and,  as  I  had  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  horse  abroad,  it  looked  a 
little  odd  to  serve  with  a  single  troop  at  home ; 
and  the  king  took  the  thing  presently.  *  Indeed 
it  will  be  a  volunteer  war,'  said  the  king,  '  for  the 
northern  gentry  have  sent  me  an  account  of  above 
4000  horse  they  have  already.'  I  bowed,  and  told 
his  majesty  I  was  glad  to  hear  his  subjects  were 
so  forward  to  serve  him.  So,  taking  his  majesty's 
orders  to  be  at  York  by  the  end  ol  Mai'cb,  I  re- 
turned to  my  father. 

My  father  was  veiy  glad  I  had  not  taken  a 
commission ;  for,  I  know  not  from  what  kind  of 
emulation  between  the  western  and  northern  gen- 
try, tiie  gentlemen  of  our  side  were  not  very  for- 
ward in  the  service ;  their  loyalty  to  the  king  in 
the  succeeding  times  made  it  appear  it  was  ^ot 
from  any  disaffection  to  his  majesty's  interest  or 
person,  or  to  the  cause ;  but  this,  however,  made 
it  di£Qcult  for  me  when  I  came  to  get  any  gentle- 
man of  quality  to  serve  with  me ;  so  that  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  his  majesty  only  as  a  volun- 
teer, with  eight  gentlemen,  and  about  thirty-six 
countrymen,  well  mounted  and  armed. 

And,  as  it  proved,  these  were  enough,  for  this 
expedition  ended  in  an  accommodation  with  the 
Scots;  and  they  not  advancing  so  much  as  to 
their  own  borders,  we  never  came  to  any  action ; 
but  the  armies  lay  in  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  eat  up  the  country,  and 
sept  the  king  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  so  this 
war  ended,  a  pacification  was  made,  and  both 
sides  returned. 

The  truth  is,  I  never  saw  such  a  despicable 
appearance  of  men  in  arms  to  begin  a  war  in  my 
life;  whether  it  was  that  I  had  seen  so  many 
braver  armies  abroad  that  prejudiced  me  against 
them,  or  that  it  really  was  so ;  for  to  me  they 
seemed  little  better  than  a  rabble  met  together 
to  devour,  rather  than  fi^ht  for  their  king  and 
country.  There  was  indeed  a  great  appearance 
of  gentiemen,  and  those  of  extraordinary  quality ; 
but  their  garb,  their  equipages,  and  their  mien 
did  not  look  like  war ;  their  troops  were  filled  with 
footmen  and  servants,  and  wretchedly  armed,  God 
wot.  I  believe  I  might  say,  without  vanity,  one 
regiment  of  Finland  horse  would  have  made  sport 
at  beating  them  alL  There  was  such  crowds  of 
parsons  (for  this  was  a  churcih  war  in  particular), 
that  the  camp  and  court  was  full  of  them ;  and 


the  king  was  so  eternally  besietjed  with  dergy- 
men  of  one  sort  or  another,  that  it  gave  offenoe 
to  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 

As  was  the  appearance,  so  was  the  service. 
The  army  marched  to  the  borders,  and  the  head- 
quarter was  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  bat  the 
Scots  never  appeared,  no,  not  so  much  as  their 
scouts.  Whereupon  the  king  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  Eail 
of  Holland,  with  a  party  of  horse,  into  Scotland, 
to  learn  some  news  of  Uie  enemy ;  and  truly  the 
first  news  he  brought  us  was,  that  finding  their 
army  encamped  at  Coldingham,  15  miles  from 
Berwick,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  tiie  Scots  drew 
out  a  party  to  charge  him ;  upon  which  ms^  of 
his  men  halted,  I  don't  say  run  away,  but  it  was 
next  door  to  it ;  for  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  fire  their  pistols,  and  wheel  off  like  soldiers, 
but  retreated  in  such  a  disorderly  and  shameful 
manner,  that,  had  the  enemy  but  had  either  the 
courage  or  conduct  to  have  foUowed  them,  it 
must  nave  certainly  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  party. 

I  confess,  when  I  went  into  arms  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war,  I  never  troubled  myself  to 
examine  sides;  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  drums 
beat  for  soldiens,  as  if  I  nad  been  a  mere  Swiss, 
that  had  not  cared  which  side  went  up  or  down, 
so  I  had  my  pay.  I  went  as  eagerly  and  blindly 
about  my  business  as  the  meanest  wretch  tiiat 
'listed  in  the  army ;  nor  had  I  the  least  compas- 
sionate thought  for  the  miseries  of  my  native 
country,  till  after  the  fight  at  EdgohUL  I  had 
known  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  than  most  in 
the  army,  what  it  was  to  have  an  enemy  ranging 
in  the  bowels  of  a  kingdom;  I  had  seen  the 
most  flourishing  provinces  of  Germany  redue^ 
to  perfect  de8ei*t8,  and  the  voracious  Crabats,  with 
inhuman  barbarity,  quenching  the  fires  of  the 
plundered  villages  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Whether  this  had  hardened  me  against  | 
the  natural  tenderness  which  I  afterwards  found  • 
return  upon  me  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  le- 
fleeted  upon  myself  afterwards  with  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  for  tne  unconcemedness  of  my  iempsr 
at  the  approaching  ruin  of  my  native  countiy. 

I  was  in  the  flrst  army  at  York,  as  I  have  i^- 
ready  noted,  and,  I  must  confess,  had  the  least 
diversion  there  that  ever  I  found  in  an  army  in  my 
life ;  for  when  I  w^as  in  Germany  with  tiie  king  of 
Sweden,  we  used  to  see  the  king,  with  the  general 
officers,  every  morning  on  horseback,  viewing 
his  men,  his  artillery,  his  horses,  and  aliwnys 
something  going  forward.  Here  we  saw  notliing 
but  courtiers  and  clergymen,  bishops  and  parsons, 
as  busy  as  if  the  direction  of  the  war  had  been 
in  them.  The  king  was  seldom  seen  among  us, 
and  never  without  some  of  them  always  about 
him. 

Those  few  of  us  that  had  seen  the  wars,  and 
would  have  made  a  short  end  of  this  for  him, 
began  to  be  very  uneasy ;  and  particularly  a  Mr- 
tain  nobleman  took  the  freedom  to  tell  the  king^ 
that  the  clergy  would  certainly  ruin  the  expedi- 
tion. The  case  was  this;  he  would  have  had 
the  king  have  immediately  marched  into  Soot- 
landl  and  put  the  matter  to  the  tiial  of  a  battle, 
and  ne  urged  it  every  day ;  and  the  king  finding 
his  reasons  very  good,  would  often  oe  of  hi:$ 
opinion ;  but  next  morning  he  would  be  of  an- 
other mind. 

This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  conduct  enoogh, 
and  of  unquestioned  courage,  and  afterwards 
lost  his  life  for  the  king.  He  saw  we  had  an 
army  of  young  stout  fellows,  numerous  enough ; 
and  though  they  hod  not  yet  seen  much  semoe^ 
he  was  for  bringing  them  to  action,  that  iha 
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8oot8  might  not  have  time  to  strengthen  them- 
selyes ;  nor  they  have  time,  by  idleness  and  sot- 
ting,  the  bane  of  soldiers,  to  make  themselves 
unfit  for  anything. 

I  was  one  morning  in  company  with  this 
gentleman,  and  as  he  was  a  warm  man,  and  eager 
in  his  discourse,  *  A  pox  of  these  priests,*  says  he, 
*  it  is  for  them  the  king  has  raised  this  army,  and 
put  his  friends  to  a  vast  cliaige ;  and  now  we  are 
come,  they  won't  let  us  fight. 

But  I  was  afterwards  convinced  the  clergy 
saw  farther  into  the  matter  than  we  did.  Thoy 
saw  the  Scots  had  a  better  army  than  we  had ; 
bold  and  ready,  commanded  by  brave  officers ; 
and  they  foresaw  that,  if  we  fought,  we  should 
be  beaten,  and  if  beaten,  they  were  undone.  And 
.  it  was  very  true,  we  had  all  been  ruined  if  we 
had  engaged. 

It  is  true,  when  we  came  to  the  pacification 
which  followed,  I  confess  I  was  of  the  same 
mind  the  gentleman  had  been  of;  for  we  had 
better  have  fought  and  been  beaten,  than  have 
made  so  dishonourable  a  treaty,  without  striking 
a  stroke.  This  pacification  seems  to  me  to  have 
laid  the  scheme  of  all  the  blood  and  confusion 
which  followed  in  the  dvil  war;  for  whatever 
the  king  and  his  friends  might  pretend  to  do  by 
talking  big,  the  Scots  saw  he  was  to  be  bullied 
into  anvtmng,  and  that,  when  it  came  to  the 
pufldi,  the  courtiers  never  cared  to  bring  it  to 
dIows. 

I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  as  to  action  in 
this  mock  expedition.  The  king  was  persuaded 
ftt  last  to  march  to  Berwick ;  and,  as  I  nave  said 
already,  a  party  of  horse  went  out  to  learn  news 
of  the  Scots,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  them,  ran 
away  from  them  bravely. 

This  made  the  Scots  so  insolent,  that  whereas 
before  they  lay  encamped  behind  a  river,  and 
never  showed  themsdves  in  a  sort  of  modest 
deference  to  their  king,  which  was  the  pretence 
of  not  being  aggressors  or  invaders,  only  arming 
in  tiieir  own  defence ;  now,  having  been  invaded 
by  the  English  troops  entering  Scotland,  they 
had  what  they  wanted.  And  to  show  it  was  not 
feai'  that  restrained  them  before,  but  policy,  now 
thev  came  up  in  parties  to  our  very  gates,  Inraving 
and  facing  us  every  day. 

I  had,  with  more  curiosity  than  discretion,  put 
myself  as  a  volunteer  at  the  head  of  one  of  our 
parties  of  horse,  under  my  Lord  Holland,  when 
they  went  out  to  discover  the  enemy.  They 
went,  they  said,  to  see  what  the  Scots  were 
i^-doing. 

We  had  not  marched  far,  but  our  scouts  brought 
word  they  had  discovered  some  horse,  but  could 
not  come  up  to  them  because  a  river  parted  them. 
At  the  heels  of  these  came  another  party  of  our 
men  upon  the  spur  to  us,  and  said  the  enemy 
was  behind,  which  might  be  true  for  aught  we 
knew;  but  it  was  so  far  behind  that  nobody 
could  see  them,  and  yet  the  country  was  plain 
and  open  for  above  a  mile  before  us.  Hereupon 
we  made  a  halt ;  and  indeed  I  was  afraid  it  would 
have  been  an  odd  sort  of  a  halt,  for  our  men  be- 
gan to  look  one  upon  another,  as  they  do  in  like 
cases  when  they  are  going  to  break ;  and  when 
the  scouts  came  galloping  in,  the  men  were  in 
such  disorder,  that,  haa  but  one  man  broke  away, 
I  am  satisfied  they  had  all  run  for  it. 

I  found  my  Lord  Holland  did  not  perceive  it ; 
but  after  the  first  surprise  was  a  little  over,  I 
told  my  lord  what  I  had  observed,  and  that  un- 
less some  course  was  immediately  taken,  they 
would  all  run  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  i 
found  he  was  much  concerned  at  it,  and  began 
to  consult  what  course  to  take  to  prevent  it.    I 


confess  it  is  a  hard  question,  how  to  make  men 
stand  and  face  an  enemy,  when  fear  has  possessed 
their  minds  with  an  inclination  to  run  away; 
but  111  give  that  honour  to  the  memory  of  tibat 
noble  gentleman  who,  though  his  experience  in 
matters  of  war  was  small,  having  never  been  in 
much  service,  yet  his  courage  made  amends  for 
it ;  for  I  daresay  he  would  not  have  turned  his 
horse  from  an  army  of  enemies,  nor  have  saved 
his  life  at  the  price  of  running  away  for  it. 

My  lord  soon  saw,  as  weU  as  I,  the  fright  the 
men  were  in  aft«r  I  had  given  bun  a  hint  of  it ; 
and,  to  encourage  them,  rode  through  their  ranks, 
and  spoke  cheeriully  to  them,  and  used  what 
alignments  he  thought  proper  to  settle  their  minds. 
I  remembered  a  saying  which  I  had  heard  old 
Marshal  Gustavus  Horn  speak  in  Germany :  '  If 
you  find  your  men  falter,  or  in  doubt,  never 
suffer  them  to  halt,  but  keep  them  advancing; 
for  while  they  are  going  forward  it  keeps  up 
their  courage.' 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him,  I  gave  him  this  as  my  opinion.  ^  That's  very 
well,'  says  my  lord ;  *  but  I  am  studying,'  says  he, 
*to  post  them  so  as  that  they  cant  run  if  they 
would;  and  if  they  stand  but  once  to  face  the 
enemy,  I  don't  fear  them  afterwards.' 

While  we  were  discoursinjr  thus,  word  was 
brought  that  several  parties  of  the  enemies  were 
seen  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  upon  which 
my  lord  gave  the  word  to  march;  and  as  we 
were  marching  on,  my  lord  calls  out  a  lieutenant, 
who  had  been  an  old  soldier,  with  only  five 
ti*oopers  whom  he  had  most  confidence  in,  and 
having  given  him  his  lesson,  he  sends  him  away. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  one  of  the  five  troopers 
comes  back,  galloping  and  hallooing,  and  tells 
us  his  lieutenant  had  with  his  small  j^irty  beaten 
a  party  of  20  of  the  enemy's  horse  over  the  river, 
and  had  secured  the  pass,  and  desii-ed  my  lord 
would  march  up  to  him  immediately. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  men's  spirits  should 
be  subjected  to  such  sudden  changes,  and  capable 
of  so  much  alteration  from  shadows  of  things. 
They  were  for  running  before  they  saw  the 
enemy ;  now  they  are  in  haste  to  be  led  on ;  and, 
but  that  in  raw  men  we  are  obliged  to  bear  wit^ 
anything,  the  disorder  in  both  was  intolerable. 

The  story  was  a  premeditated  sham,  and  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  it,  invented  to  raise  their 
spirits,  and  cheat  them  out  of  their  cowardly 
phle^atic  apprehensions.  And  my  lord  had  his 
end  m  it,  for  they  were  all  on  fire  to  fall  on ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  had  they  been  led  immediately 
into  a  battle  begun  to  their  hands,  they  would 
have  laid  about  them  like  furies,  for  there  is  no- 
thing like  victory  to  flush  a  young  soldier.  Thus, 
while  the  humour  was  high,  and  the  fermentation 
lasted,  away  we  marched:  and  passing  one  of 
their  great  commons,  which  they  call  moors,  we 
came  to  the  river,  as  he  called  it,  where  our 
lieutenant  was  posted  with  his  four  men.  It  was 
a  little  brook,  fordable  with  ease ;  and  leaving  a 
guard  at  the  pass,  we  advanced  to  the  top  of  a 
small  ascent,  from  whence  we  had  a  fair  view  of 
the  Scots  army,  as  they  laid  behind  another  river 
lamr  than  the  former. 

Our  men  were  posted  well  enough,  behind  a 
small  enclosure,  with  a  narrow  lane  in  their  front; 
and  my  lord  had  caused  his  dragoons  to  be  placed 
in  the  front,  to  line  the  hedges;  and  in  thi»  pos- 
ture he  stood  viewing  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
The  Scots,  who  had  some  intelligence  of  our 
coming,  drew  out  three  small  parti^  and  sent 
them  by  different  ways,  to  observe  our  number; 
and  forming  a  fourth  party,  which  I  guessed  to 
be  about  600  horse,  advanced  to  the  top  of  the 
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plaita,  and  drew  up  to  face  us,  but  never  offered 
to  attack  us. 

One  of  tbe  small  portiefl,  making  about  100 
mien,  one-third  foot,  passes  upon  our  flank  in 
view,  but  out  of  reach;  and  as  they  marched, 
shouted  at  us,  which  our  men,  better  pleased  with 
that  work  than  fighting,  readily  enough  answered, 
and  fain  would  have  fired  at  them  for  the  pleasure 
of  making  anoise;  for  they  were  too  far  off  to  hit 
them. 

I  observed  that  ithese  parties  had  always  some 
ioot  with  them ;  and  yet  if  the  horse  galloped  or 
pushed  on  ever  so  forward,  the  foot  were  as  for- 
ward as  they,  which  was  an  extraordinary  advan- 
tage. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  king  of  soldiers,  was 
the  first  that  I  nave  ever  observed,  found  the 
advantage  of  mixing  small  bodies  of  musketeers 
among  his  horse;  and  had  he  had  such  nimble 
strong  fellows  as  those,  he  would  have  prized 
them  above  all  the  rest  of  his  men.  These  were 
those  they  call  Highlanders ;  they  would  run  on 
foot  with  their  arms  and  all  their  accoutrements, 
and  keep  very  good  order  too,  and  yet  keep  pace 
with  the  horse,  let  them  go  at  what  rate  they 
would.  When  I  saw  the  foot  thus  interlined 
among  the  horse,  together  with  tiie  way  of  order- 
ing their  flving  parties,  it  presently  occurred  to 
my  mind,  that  here  was  some  of  our  old  Scots 
come  home  out  of  Germany,  that  had  tiie  ordering 
of  matters;  andif  so,  I  knew  we  were  not  a  match 
for  them. 

Thus  we  stood  facing  the  enemy  till  our  scouts 
brought  us  word  the  whole  Scots  army  was  in 
motion,  and  in  full  march  to  attack  us;  and 
thouffh  it  was  not  true,  and  the  fear  of  our  men 
doubled  every  object,  yet  it  was  thought  con- 
venient to  mfl[ke  our  retreat.  The  whole  matter 
was,  that  the  scouts  having  Informed  them  what 
they  could  of  our  strength,  the  600  were  ordered 
to  march  towards  us,  and  three  regiments  of  foot 
were  drawn  out  to  support  the  hoi-se. 

I  know  not  whether  they  would  have  ventured 
to  attack  us,  at  least  before  their  foot  had  come  up ; 
but  whether  they  would  have  put  it  to  the  hazard 
or  no,  we  were  resolved  not  to  hazai'd  the  trial, 
^  we  drew  down  to  the  pass ;  and,  as  retreating 
looks  something  like  running  away,  especially 
wl^en  an  enemy  is  at  hand,  our  men  had  much 
ado  to  make  their  retreat  pass  for  a  march,  and 
not  a  flight ;  and,  by  tliiiir  often  looking  behind 
them,  anybody  might  know  what  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  been  pressed. 

I  confess  I  was  heartily  ashamed  when  the 
Scots,  coming  up  to  the  place  where  we  had  been 
posted,  stood  and  shoutod  at  us.  I  would  have 
persuaded  my  lord  to  have  charged  them,  and  he 
would  have  done  it  with  all  his  heail,  but  he  saw 
it  was  not  practicable ;  so  we  stood  at  gaze  with 
them  above  two  hours,  by  which  time  Uieir  foot 
wore  come  up  to  them,  aud  yet  tiaey  did  not  offer 
to  attack  us.  I  never  was  so  ashamed  of  myself 
in  my  life ;  we  were  all  dispirited ;  the  Scots  gen- 
tlemen would  come  out  single,  within  shot  of  our 
post,  which,  in  time  of  war,  is  always  accoxmted 
a  challenge  to  any  single  gentleman  to  come  out 
and  exchange  a  pistol  with  them,  and  nobody 
would  stir;  at  last  our  old  lieutenant  rides  out 
to  meet  a  Scotsman  that  came  pickering  on  his 
quarter.  This  lieutenant  was  a  brave  and  a  strong 
lellow,  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  though  he  was  not  of  any  quality,  only  a 
mere  soldier,  had  his  preferment  for  his  conduct. 
He  gallops  bravely  up  to  his  adversary,  and 
exchanging  their  pistols,  the  lieutenant's  horse 
happened  to  be  killed.  The  Scotsman  very  gene- 
rously'  dismounts,  and  engages  him  with  his 


sword,  and  fairly  masters  him.  and  eaxries  him 
away  prisoner;  and  I  think  this  hone  was  ail 
the  blood  that  was  shed  in  that  war. 

The  lieutenant's  name,  thus  oonqvered,  was 
English,  and  as  he  was  a  very  stoat  old  soldier, 
the  disgrace  of  it  broke  his  heart.  The  Sootaman, 
indeed,  used  him  very  generously ;  for  he  treated 
him  in  the  camp  very  courteously,  gave  him 
another  horse,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  gratis.  Bat 
the  man  laid  it  so  to  heart,  that  he  never  would 
appear  in  the  army,  but  went  home  to  his  own 
country,  and  died. 

I  had  enough  of  party-making,  and  wms  quile 
sick  with  indignation  at  Hie  cowaidioe  of  the 
men ;  and  my  lord  was  in  as  great  a  fret  as  I,  bat 
there  was  no  remedy ;  we  durst  not  go  about  to 
retreat,  for  we  should  have  been  in  anch  con- 
fusion, that  the  enemy  must  have  disooiyBged  it. 
So  my  lord  resolved  to  keep  the  post,  if  poesible, 
and  send  to  the  king  for  some  foot  Th«i  were 
our  men  ready  to  fight  with  one  another  who 
should  be  the  messenger;  and  at  last,  when  a 
lieutenant  with  twenty  dragoons  was  denpatehod, 
he  told  us  afterwards,  he  found  himself  abandred 
strong  before  he  was  gotten  a  mile  from  the  piaee. 

In  short,  as  soon  as  ever  the  day  dedined,  and 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  began  to  shelter  the  de- 
signs of  the  men,  they  dropt  away  from  us  one 
by  one ;  and  at  laJst  in  such  nnmbers,  that,  if  we 
had  stayed  till  the  morning,  we  had  not  had  fifty 
men  left,  out  of  1200  horse  and  dragoons. 

When  I  saw  how  it  was,  oonsultmg  with  some 
of  the  officers,  we  all  went  to  my  Lord  Holland, 
and  pressed  him  to  retreat,  before  the  onemy 
should  discern  the  flight  of  our  men ;  so  be  drew 
us  off,  and  we  came  to  the  camp  the  next  morning, 
in  the  shamefulest  condition  that  ever  poor  men 
could  do.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the  worst 
expedition  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

To  fight  and  be  beaten,  is  a  casoaUy  common 
to  a  soldier,  and  I  have  since  had  enough  of  it; 
but  to  run  away  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  and 
neither  strike  or  be  stricken,  this  isthe  very  diaoie 
of  the  profession,  and  no  man  that  has  done  it, 
ought  to  show  his  face  again  in  the  field,  mdess 
disadvantages  of  place  or  number  make  it  toler- 
able, neither  of  which  was  our  case. 

My  Lord  Holland  made  another  mardi  a  few 
days  after,  in  hopes  to  retrieve  this  miscaniage ; 
but  I  had  enough  of  it,  so  I  kept  in  my  quarters; 
and  though  his^nen  diJd  not  desert  him  as  before, 
yet,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  they  did 
not  thmk  fit  to  fight,  and  came  off  with  hut  little 
more  honour  than  they  did  before. 

There  was  no  need  to  go  out  to  seek  the  SDemy 
after  tliis ;  for  they  came,  as  I  have  noted,  and 
pitched  in  sight  of  us,  and  their  parties  oame  up 
every  day  to  the  very  outworks  oi  Berwick ;  bat 
nobody  cared  to  meddle  with  them ;  and  in  this 
posture  things  stood  when  the  pacification  was 
agreed  on  by  both  parties ;  which,  like  a  sfamt 
truce,  only  gave  both  sides  breath  to  prepare  for 
a  new  war  more  ridiculously  managed  uian  the 
former.  When  the  treaty  was  so  near  a  oondu- 
sion,  as  that  conversation  was  admitted  on  bo& 
sides,  I  went  over  to  the  Scotch  camp  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity,  as  many  of  our  English  offioeis  did 
also. 

I  confess  the  soldiers  made  a  very  ancoath 
figure,  especially  the  Highlandere;  ue  oddness 
and  barbarity  of  their  garb  and  aims  aeomed  to 
have  something  in  it  remarkable. 

They  were  generally  tall  swinging  fellows;  their 
swords  were  extravagantly,  and,  I  think,  iniig- 
nificantly  broad,  and  they  canied  great  wooden 
targets,  large  enoush  to  cover  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies.    Thdr  dress  was  as  antiqae  as  the 
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nrt:  %  cap  on  their  heftds,  called  by  them  a  bonnet, 
long  banging  Bleeree  behind,  and  their  doublet, 
buMohefl,  and  stockings,  of  a  stuff  they  called 
plaid,  striped  across  red  and  yellow,  with  short 
^oaks  of  the  same.  These  feUows  looked,  when 
drawn  out,  like  a  regiment  of  merry-aiidrews, 
ready  for  Bartholomew  Fair.  They  are  in  com- 
paoies  all  of  a  name,  and  therefore  call  one  another 
coly  by  their  Christian  names,  as  Jemmy,  Jockey, 
that  is,  John;  and  Sawny,  that  is,  Alexander,  and 
the  like.  And  tiiey  scorn  to  be  commanded  but 
by  one  of  their  own  dan  or  family.  They  are  all 
gentlemen,  aad  proud  enough  to  be  kings.  The 
meanertrfdlow  among  them  is  as  tenacious  of  his 
honour,  as  the  best  nobleman  in  the  coimtry,  and 
they  will  flght  and  cut  one  another*s  tlunoats  for 
every  trifling  affront. 

But  to  their  own  olana,  or  lairds,  they  are  the 
wiDingest  and  most  obedient  feilowe  in  nature. 
GiTe  them  their  due,  were  their  skill  in  exercises 
and  discipline  proportioned  to  their  courage,  they 
would  make  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world. 
They  are  lar;^  bodies,  and  prodigioudy  strong ; 
and  two  qualities  they  have  above  other  nations, 
viz.  hardy  to  endure  hunger,  oold,  and  hardships, 
and  wonderfully  swift  of  foot.  The  latter  is  such 
an  advantage  in  the  field,  tluit  I  know  none  like 
it;  for  if  thev  conquer,  no  enemy  can  escape 
ihem ;  and  if  they  run,  even  the  horse  can  hardly 
overtake  them.  These  were  some  of  them,  who, 
as  I  observed  before,  went  out  in  parties  with 
their  home. 

There  were  tiiree  or  four  thousand  of  these  in 
the  Soots  army,  armed  only  with  swords  and 
targets;  and  in  their  belts  some  of  them  had  a 
pi^l,  but  no  mudcets  at  that  time  among  them. 

But  (here  were  also  a  great  many  regiments  of 
disciplined  men,  who,  by  their  carrying  their  arms, 
looked  as  if  they  understood  their  bosineeB,  and 
by  their  faces,  that  they  dursfr  see  an  enemy. 

I  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in  their  camp  after 
the  ceremony  of  giving  our  names,  and  passing 
iheir  outgnards  and  mainguards  was  over,  but  X 
was  saluted  by  several  of  my  acquaintance;  and, 
in  particular,  bv  one  who  led  the  Scotch  volun- 
teers at  the  taking  the  castle  of  Openheim,  of 
"Which  I  have  given  an  acoount.  They  used  me 
with  all  the  respect  they  thought  due  to  me,  on 
account  of  old  affairs ;  gave  me  the  word,  and  a 
Serjeant  waited  upon  me  whenever  I  pleased  to 
go  abroad. 

I  continued  12  or  14  days  among  them,  tDl  the 
fncification  was  concluded ;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  march  home.  They  spoke  very  respectfully  of 
the  king;  but  I  found  were  exaj^rated  to  the 
last  de^ee  at  Arehbiahop  Laud  and  the  En^Ii^ 
bishops,  for  endeavouring  to  impose  the  Cknn- 
mon  Prayer  Book  upon  them ;  aad  they  always 
talked  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  our  soldiers 
and  army.  I  always  waived  the  discourse  about 
the  cleigy,  and  the  occadon  of  tibe  war;  but  I 
could  not  but  be  too  sensible  what  they  said  of 
our  men  was  true,  and  by  this  I  perceived  they 
had  an  universal  intelligence  from  am<Hig  us, 
both  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  what  sort  of 
people  we  were  that  were  doing  it;  and  they 
were  mighty  desirous  of  coming  to  blows  with 
«■.  I  had  an  invitation  from  their  general,  but 
I  declined  it,  lest  I  should  give  offence.  I  found 
they  accepted  the  pacification  as  a  thing  not  likely 
to  hold,  or  that  they  did  not  design  should  hold; 
and  that  they  were  resolved  to  keep  their  forces 
4m.  foot,  notwithstanding  the  agreement.  Their 
vrhole  army  was  full  of  brave  ^cers,  men  of  as 
jmich  experience  and  conduct  as  any  in  the  world ; 
and  all  men  who  know  anything  of  war,  know 
^cd  officers  presently  make  a  good  army. 


Things  being  thus  huddled  up,  the  English 
came  back  to  York,  where  the  army  separated, 
and  the  Scots  went  homo  to  increase  theirs ;  for 
I  easily  foresaw  that  peace  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  their  thoughts. 

The  next  year  the  flame  broke  out  again ;  the 
king  drew  his  forces  down  into  the  north,  as  be- 
fore, and  exjnresses  were  sent  to  all  the  gentle- 
men that  had  commands,  to  be  at  the  place  by 
the  15th  ci  July.  As  I  had  accepted  of  no  com- 
mand in  the  army,  so  I  had  no  inclination  at  all 
to  go ;  for  I  foresaw  there  would  be  nothing  but 
di^Ti^oe  attending  it.  My  father  observing  such 
an  alteration  in  my  usual  forwardness,  asked  me 
one  day  what  was  the  matter,  that  I,  who  used 
to  be  so  forward  to  go  into  the  army,  and  so  eager 
to  run  abroad  to  fight,  now  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  appear  when  the  service  of  the  king  and 
country  called  me  to  it?  I  told  him  I  had  as 
much  zeal  as  ever  for  the  king's  service,  and  for 
the  country  too ;  but  he  knew  a  soldier  could  not 
abide  to  be  beaten ;  and  being  from  thence  a  little 
more  inquisitive,  I  told  him  the  observations  I 
had  made  in  the  Scots  anny,  and  the  people  I 
had  conversed  with  there.  *And  sir,*  says  I, 
^assu-e  yourself  if  the  king  offers  to  fight  them, 
he  will  be  beaten;  and  1  don^t  love  to  engage, 
when  my  judgment  tells  loe  beforehand  I  shall  be 
woi-sted;'  and,  as  I  had  foreseen,  it  came  to  pass ; 
for  the  Scots  resolving  to  proceed,  never  stood 
upon  the  ceremony  of  aggression,  as  before,  but 
on  the  2Qth  of  August  they  entered  England  with 
their  army. 

However,  as  my  father  desired,  I  went  to  the 
king's  army,  which  was  then  at  York,  but  not 
gotten  all  together:  the  king  himself  was  at  Lon- 
don, but  upon  this  news  takes  post  for  the  army, 
and  advancing  a  part  of  his  foixiee,  he  posted  the 
liord  Conway  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  with  a  Iffi- 
gade  of  foot  and  some  horse^  at  Newborn  upon 
the  river  Tyne,  to  keep  the  Soots  from  passing 
that  river. 

The  Scots  could  have  passed  the  Tyne  with- 
out fighting;  but,  to  let  ns  see  that  they  were 
able  to  force  their  paasa^  they  fall  upon  this 
body  of  men;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  Uie  place,  they  beat  them  from  the 
post^  took  their  baggage,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  some  prisoners.  Sir  Jacob  Astley  made 
what  resistance  he  could,  but  the  Scots  chai^d 
witii  so  much  fury,  and  being  also  overpowered, 
he  was  soon  put  into  confusion.  Immediately 
the  Scots  made  tiiemselves  masters  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  next  day  of  Durham,  and  laid  those  two 
counties  under  intolerable  contributions. 

Now  was  the  king  absolutely  ruined;  for  among 
his  own  people  the  discontents  before  were  so 
plain,  that  hiui  the  clergy  had  any  forecast,  they 
would  never  have  embroiled  him  with  the  Scots, 
till  he  had  fuUy  brought  matters  to  an  under- 
standing at  home;  but  the  ease  was  thus:  the 
king,  by  the  good  husbandry  of  Bishop  Juxon, 
bis  treasurer,  bad  a  million  of  ready  money  in  his 
treasury,  and,  upon  that  account,  having  no  need 
of  a  parliament  had  not  called  one  in  twelve 
years;  and  perha]^  had  never  called  another,  if 
he  had  not,  by  this  unhappy  circumstance,  been 
reduced  to  a  necessity  of  it;  for  now  this  ready 
money  was  spent  in  two  foolish  expeditions,  and 
his  army  appeared  in  a  condition  not  fit  to  en- 
gage the  Soots;  tiie  detachment  under  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  which  were  of  the  flower  of  his  men^  had 
been  routed  at  Newborn,  and  tiie  eaemy  had  pos- 
session of  two  entlro  counties. 

All  men  blamed  Laud  for  prompting  the  king 
to  provoke  the  Scotsi,  a'  heactstronp:  nation,  and 
sealous  for  their  own  way  of  worship;  and  Laud 
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himself  found,  too  late,  the  consequences  of  it, 
both  to  the  whole  cause  and  to  himself;  for  the 
Scots,  whose  native  temper  is  not  easily  to  for- 
give an  injury,  pursued  him  by  their  part^  into 
Epgland,  and  never  gave  it  over,  till  they  lud  his 
head  on  the  block. 

The  ruined  countij  now  clamoured  in  his  ma- 
jesty's ears  with  daily  petitions,  and  the  gentry 
oi  other  neighbouring  counties  cry  out  for  peace 
and  a  parliament  The  king,  embarrassed  with 
these  oLGBculties,  and  quite  empty  of  money,  calls 
a  great  council  of  the  nobility  at  York,  and  de- 
mands their  advice,  which  anv  one  could  have 
told  him  before,  would  be  to  call  a  parliament 

I  cannot,  without  regret,  look  back  upon  the 
misfortune  of  the  king,  who,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
best  princes  in  his  personal  conduct  that  ever 
reigned  in  England,  had  yet  some  of  the  greatest 
nnhappinesses  in  hlB  conduct  as  a  king,  that  ever 
prince  had,  and  the  whole  couxBe  of  his  life  de- 
monstrated it 

1.  An  impolitic  honesty.  His  enemies  called 
it  obstinacy ;  but  as  I  was  perfectlv  acquainted 
with  his  temper,  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  his 
judgment^  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right, 
to  adhere  to  it  as  a  duty,  though  against  his  in- 
terest 

2.  Too  much  compliance  when  he  was  com- 
plying. 

No  man  but  himself  would  have  denied,  what 
at  sometimes  he  denied,  and  have  granted  what 
at  other  times  he  granted ;  and  this  uncertainty 
of  counsel  proceeded  from  two  things : 

1.  The  heat  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly devoted,  and  for  whom  indeed  he  ruined 
himseli. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  his  nobility. 

Thus,  when  the  counsel  of  his  priests  pre- 
vailed, all  was  fire  and  fury;  the  Scots  were  re- 
bels, and  must  be  subdued,  and  the  parliament's 
demands  were  to  be  rejected  as  exorbitant  But 
whenever  the  king*s  judgment  was  led  by  the 
grave  and  steady  advice  of  his  nobility  and  coun- 
sellors, he  was  always  inclined  by  them  to  tem- 
perate his  measures  between  the  two  extremes; 
and  had  he  gone  on  in  such  a  temper,  he  had 
never  met  with  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards 
attended  him,  or  had  so  many  thousands  of  his 
friends  lost  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  ser- 
vice. 

I  am  sure,  we  that  knew  what  it  was  to  fight 
for  him,  and  that  loved  him  better  than  any  of 
the  cleigy  could  pretend  to,  have  had  many  a 
consultation  how  to  bring  over  our  master  from 
so  espousing  their  interest,  as  to  ruin  himself  for 
it ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

I  took  this  interval,  when  I  sat  stUl  and  only 
looked  on,  to  make  these  remarks,  because  L 
remember  the  best  friends  the  king  had  were  at 
this  time  of  that  opinion,  that  it  was  an  unac- 
countable piece  of  indiscretion  to  commence  a 
quai'rel  with  the  Scots,  a  poor  and  obstinate 
people,  for  a  ceremony  and  book  of  church  dis- 
cipline^ at  a  time  when  the  king  stood  but  upon 
indifferent  terms  with  his  people  at  home. 

The  consequence  was,  it  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  his  subjects  to  rebel  against  him;  it 
embroiled  him  with  his  parliament  in  England, 
to  whom  he  was  fain  to  stoop  in  a  fatal  and  un- 
usual manner  to  get  money,  all  his  own  being 
spent,  and  so  to  buy  off  the  Scots,  whom  he  could 
not  beat  off. 

I  cannot  but  give  one  instance  of  the  unac- 
countable politics  of  his  ministers.  If  they  over- 
ruled this  unhappy  king  to  it,  with  design  to 
exhaust  and  impoverish  him,  they  were  the  worst 
of  traitors;  if  not,  the  grossest  of  fools.     They 


prompted  the  king  to  equip  a  fieet  against  the 
Scots,  and  to  put  on  board  it  5000  landmen.  Had 
this  b9en  all,  tiie  design  had  been  good,  that  while 
the  king  had  faced  the  army  unon  the  borders, 
these  5000  landing  in  the  fritn  of  Edinburgh 
might  have  put  that  whole  nation  into  disorder. 
But,  in  order  to  this,  they  advise  the  king  to  lay 
out  his  money  in  fitting  out  the  biggest  ships  he 
had ;  and  the  Royal  Severely  the  biggest  ship 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  which  cost  him  no  Ie» 
than  X100,000,  was  now  built^  and  fitted  oat  for 
this  voyage. 

This  was  the  most  incongruous  and  iidieulon» 
advice  that  could  be  given,  and  made  us  aU  believe 
we  were  betraved,  though  we  knew  not  by  whom» 

To  fit  out  ships  of  100  guns  to  invade  Scotland, 
which  had  not  one  man-of-war  in  the  world,  nor 
any  open  confederacy  with  any  prince  or  stats 
that  had  any  fieet  I  it  was  a  most  ridiculous  tiling: 
A  hundred  sail  of  Newcastie  colliers,  to  carrv  t^ 
men,  with  their  stores  and  provisions,  and  ten 
frigates  of  40  guns  each,  had  oeen  as  good  a  fleet 
as  reason  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  could  hav» 
made  tolerable. 

Thus  things  were  carried  on,  till  the  kingp, 
beggared  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  connaels, 
and  beaten  by  the  Scots,  was  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  a  parliament  in  England. 

it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  fends  and 
brangles  of  this  parliament  I  have  noted,  by 
observations  of  their  mistakes,  who  brought  the 
king  to  this  happy  necessity  of  calling  them. 

His  majesty  had  tried  parliaments  upon  several 
occasions  before,  but  never  found  himself  so  much 
embroiled  with  them  but  he  could  send  them 
home,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it;  but  as  he 
could  not  avoid  calling  these,  so  they  took  care 
to  put  him  out  of  a  condition  to  dismiss  them. 

The  Soots  army  was  now  quartered  upon  the 
English.  The  counties,  the  ^ntry,  and  the  as- 
sembly of  lords  at  York  petitioned  for  a  parlia- 
ment 

The  Scots  presented  their  demands  to  the  king, 
in  which  it  was  observed  that  matters  were  con- 
certed between  them  and  a  party  in  England; 
and  I  confess,  when  I  saw  that,  I  began  to  think 
the  king  in  an  ill  case ;  for,  as  the  Soots  pretended 
grievances,  we  thought,  the  king  redressing  those 
grievances,  thev  couid  ask  no  more ;  and  there- 
fore all  men  advised  the  king  to  grant  their  full 
demands.  And  whereas  the  king  had  not  money 
to  supply  the  Scots  in  their  march  home^  I  know 
there  were  several  meetings  of  gentiemen  with  a 
design  to  advance  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
the  king  to  set  him  free,  and  in  order  to  reinstate 
his  majesty  as  before.  Not  that  we  ever  advised 
the  king  to  rule  without  a  parliament;  but  we 
were  very  desirous  of  putting  him  out  of  the 
necessity  of  calling  them,  at  least  just  then. 

But  the  eighth  article  of  the  Scots'  demands, 
expressly  required,  that  an  English  parliament 
might  M  called  to  remove  all  obstitictions  of 
commerce,  and  to  settie  peace,  reb'gion,  and 
liberty ;  and  in  another  article  they  tell  the  king, 
the  24th  of  September,  being  the  time  his  majesty 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  peers,  will  make 
it  too  long  ere  tiie  parliament  meet 

And  in  another,  that  a  parliament  was  the  onlj 
way  of  settling  peace,  and  bringing  them  to  hi* 
maiesty's  obedience. 

When  we  saw  this  in  the  army,  it  was  time  to 
look  about  Everybody  perceived  that  the  Scots 
army  would  call  an  English  parliament;  and  what- 
ever aversion  the  king  had  to  it,  ve  all  saw  he 
would  be  obliged  to  comply  with  it;  and  now 
they  all  began  to  see  their  error  who  advised  the 
king  to  this  Scotch  war. 
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While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  peers  met  at  York ;  and  by  their 
advice  a  treaty  was  beg^un  with  the  Scots.  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  sent  with  the  first  message, 
which  was  in  writing. 

I  bronght  it,  attended  by  a  tmmpet^  and  a 
g:!iard  of  600  horse,  to  the  Scots  quarters.  I  was 
stopped  at  Darlington,  and  my  errand  beine 
known,  General  Lesly  sent  a  Scots  major  and 
fifty  horse  to  receive  me,  but  wotdd  let  neither  my 
truini>et  or  g^uard  set  foot  within  their  (quarters. 
In  tiiis  manner  I  was  conducted  to  audience  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Durham,  where  a  committee 
of  Scots  lords,  who  attended  the  army,  received 
me  ver^  courteously,  and  gave  me  their  answer 
in  writm^  also. 

It  was  in  this  answer  that  they  showed^  at  least 
to  me,  their  design  of  embroiling  the  king  with 
his  English  subjects ;  they  discoursed  very  freely 
with  me,  and  did  not  order  me  to  withdraw  when 
they  debated  their  private  opinions.  They  drew 
up  several  answers,  but  diet  not  like  them.  At 
last  thoy  gave  me  one  which  I  did  not  receive ; 
I  thought  it  was  too  insolent  to  be  borne  with. 
As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  thus : 

*  The  commissioners  of  Scotland,  attending  the 
service  in  the  army,  do  refuse  any  treaty  in  the 
city  of  York.* 

One  of  the  commissioneis,  who  treated  me  with 
more  distinction  than  the  rest,  and  discoursed 
freely  with  me,  ^ve  me  an  opportunity  to  speak 
more  freely  of  this  than  I  expected. 

I  told  them,  if  they  would  return  to  his  majesty 
an  answer  fit  for  me  to  carry,  or  if  they  would 
say  they  would  not  treat  at  all,  I  wordd  deliver 
such  a  message.  But  I  entreated  them  to  con- 
sider the  answer  was  to  their  sovereign,  and  to 
whom  they  made  a  great  profession  of  duty  and 
respect;  and  at  least  thev  ought  to  give  their 
reasons  why  they  declined  a  treaty  at  i  orl^  and 
to  name  some  other  place,  or  humbly  to  aesire 
his  majesty  to  name  some  other  place.  But  to 
send  word  they  would  not  treat  at  York,  I  could 
deliver  no  such  message;  for,  when  put  into 
English,  it  would  siguily  they  would  not  treat 
At  all. 

I  used  a  great  many  reasons  and  arguments 
with  them  on  this  head ;  and  at  last,  with  some 
difficulty,  obtained  of  them  to  give  the  reason, 
which  was  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  having  the 
chief  command  at  York,  whom  they  declared 
their  mortal  enemy,  he  having  declared  them 
rebels  in  Ireland. 

With  this  answer  I  returned.  I  could  make 
no  observations  in  the  short  time  I  was  with 
them;  for  as  I  stayed  but  one  night,  so  I  was 
guarded  as  a  close  prisoner  all  the  while.  I  saw 
several  of  their  officers  whom  I  knew,  but  they 
durst  not  speak  to  me ;  and  if  they  would  have 
ventured,  my  g^ard  would  not  have  permitted 
them. 

In  this  manner  I  was  conducted  out  of  their 
quarters  to  my  own  x>arty  again;  and  having 
delivered  my  message  to  the  kinff,  and  told  his 
majesty  the  circumstances,  I  saw  the  king  receive 
the  account  of  the  haughty  behaviour  of  the  Scots 
with  some  regret.  However,  it  was  his  majesty's 
time  now  to  bear ;  and  theieifore  the  Scots  were 
eomplied  with,  and  the  treaty  appointed  at  Bippon, 
where,  after  much  debatej  several  prelimmary 
artides  were  agreed  on,  as  a  cessation  of  arms ; 
quarters  and  bounds  to  the  armies ;  subsistence 
to  the  Soots  army;  and  the  residue  of  the  de- 
mands was  referred  to  a  treaty  at  London,  etc. 

We  were  all  amazed  at  the  treaty,  and  I  cannot 
but  remember  we  used  to  wish  much  rather  we 
had  been  suffered  to  fight;  for  though  we  had 


been  worsted  at  first,  the  power  and  strength  of 
the  king's  interest,  which  was  not  vet  tried,  must, 
in  fine,  have  been  too  strong  for  the  Soots; 
whereas  now  we  saw  the  king  was  for  complv- 
in^  wi^  anything,  and  all  his  friends,  would  be 
nuned. 

I  confess  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  so  was  not 
much  concerned;  but  our  predictions  soon  cam& 
to  pass ;  for  no  sooner  was  this  parliament  called,, 
but  abundance  of  those  who  had  embroiled  their 
king  with  his  people  of  both  kingdoms,  like  th» 
disciples  when  their  Master  was  betrayed  to  the 
Jews,  forsook  him  and  fled ;  and  now  parliament 
tyranny  began  to  succeed  church  tyranny,  and 
wo  soldiers  were  glad  to  see  it  at  first.  The 
bishops  trembled,  the  judges  went  to  jail,  the 
officers  of  the  customs  were  laid  hold  on ;  and 
the  parliament  began  to  lay  their  fingers  on  th» 
great  ones,  particularly  Archbishop  Laud  and 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  We  had  no  great  concern 
for  the  first ;  but  the  last  was  a  man  of  so  much 
conduct  and  gallantrr,  and  so  beloved  by  the 
soldiers  and  principal  gentry  of  England,  that 
everybody  was  touched  with  his  misfortune. 

The  parliament  now  grew  mad  in  their  turn  \ 
and  as  the  prosperity  of  any  party  is  the  time 
to  show  their  discretion,  the  parliament  showed 
they  knew  as  little  where  to  stop  as  other  people. 
The  king  was  not  in  a  condition  to  deny  any- 
thing, and  notiiing  could  be  demanded  but  thev 
pushed  it  Thev  attainted  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  thereby  made  the  king  cut  off  his  right  hand 
to  save  his  left,  and  ^et  not  save  it  neither.  They 
obtained  another  bill,  to  empower  them  to  sit 
during  their  own  pleasure,  and  after  thexn,  trien- 
nial parliaments  to  meet^  whether  the  king  call 
them  or  no;  and  granting  this  completed  his 
majesty's  ruin. 

Had  the  house  only  regulated  the  abuses  of 
the  court,  punished  evil  counsellors,  and  restored 
parliaments  to  their  original  and  ji^  powers,  all 
had  been  well,  and  the  nng,  though  he  had  been 
more  than  mortified,  had  yet  reaped  the  benefit 
of  future  peace;  for  now  the  Scots  were  sent 
home,  afteo:  having  eaten  up  two  counties,  and 
received  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  to  boot 
And  the  king,  though  too  late,  goes  in  person  to 
Edinburgh,  and  grants  them  all  the^  could  de- 
sire, and  more  than  they  asked ;  but  m  England 
the  desires  of  ours  were  unbounded,  and  drove 
at  all  extremes. 

They  threw  out  the  bishops  from  sitting  in 
the  house ;  moke  a  protestation  equivalent  to  the 
Scotch  covenant ;  and  this  done,  print  their  re- 
monstrance. This  so  provoked  the  king,  that 
he  resolves  upon  seizing  some  of  the  members, 
and  in  an  ill  hour  eaten  the  house  in  person  to 
take  them.  Thus  one  imprudent  thing  on  one 
hand  produced  another  of  the  other  hand,  until 
the  king  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to  themselves, 
for  fear  of  being  mobbed  into  something  or  other 
unworthy  of  himself. 

These  proceedings  beean  to  alarm  the  gentry 
and  nobility  of  England ;  for.  however  willing 
we  were  to  have  evil  counsellors  removed,  and 
the  government  return  to  a  settled  and  legal 
course,  according  to  the  happy  constitution  of 
this  nation,  and  might  have  been  forward  enough 
to  have  owned  the  king  had  been  misled  and 
imposed  upon  to  do  thin^  which  he  had  rather 
had  not  been  done ;  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  aJl 
the  powera  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  should 
devolve  upon  the  parliament,  and  the  king  in  a 
manner  be  deposed,  or  else  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  rabble. 

The  heats  of  the  house  running  them  thus  to 
all  extremes,  and  at  last  to  take  from  the  kin^ 
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the  power  of  the  militia,  which  indeed  was  all 
that  Wis  left  to  make  him  anything  of  a  king, 
pat  the  king  upon  opposing  loroe  with  force ; 
and  thus  the  flame  of  civil  war  began. 

However  backward  I  was  in  engaging  in  the 
second  yenr*8  expedition  against  the  Scots,  I  was 
as  forward  now;  for  I  waited  on  the  king  at 
York,  where  a  pliant  comnsny  of  gentlemen,  as 
ever  were  seen  in  England,  engaged  themselves 
to  enter  into  his  service ;  and  here  some  of  us 
f onned  ouraelvtss  into  troops  for  the  guard  of  his 
person. 

The  king  having  been  waited  upon  by  the 
.gentry  of  Yorkshire,  and  having  told  them  his 
resolution  of  erecting  his  royal  standard,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  hearty  assurances  of  support, 
•dismisses  them,  and  mamhes  to  Hull,  where  lay 
the  train  of  artillery,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition belonging  to  the  northern  army,  which 
had  been  disbanded.  But  here  the  parliament 
had  been  beforehand  with  his  majesty,  so  that, 
when  he  came  to  Hull,  he  found  the  gates  shut, 
.and  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  governor,  upon  the 
walls,  though  with  a  great  deal  of  seemmg  hu- 
mility and  protestations  of  loyal^  to  his  person, 
yet  with  a  positive  denial  to  aunit  any  of  the 
idng's  attendants  into  the  town.  If  his  majesty 
-pleased  to  enter  the  town  in  pei'son  with  any 
reasonable  number  of  his  household,  he  would 
iffubmit;  but  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  receive 
the  king,  as  he  would  be  received,  with  his  force, 
"though  those  forces  were  then  but  very  few. 

The  king  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  this 
repulse,  and  indeed  it  was  a  great  sm^rise  to  us 
all;  for  certainly  never  prince  began  a  war 
against  the  whole  strength  of  his  kin^om  under 
the  circumstanoes  that  he  was  in.  He  had  not 
a  garrison  or  a  company  of  soldiers  in  his  pay ; 
not  a  stand  of  arms,  or  a  barrel  of  powder,  a 
musket,  cannon^  or  mortar ;  not  a  ship  of  all  the 
ileet,  or  money  in  his  treasury  to  procure  them ; 
whereas  the  pariiament  had  all  nis  navy,  and 
•ordnance,  stores,  magazines,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  revenue,  in  their  Keeping.  And  this  I  take 
-to  be  another  defect  of  tlie  king's  counsel,  and  a 
«ad  instance  of  the  distraction  of  his  affairs,  that, 
when  he  saw  how  all  things  wei«  going  to  wreck, 
;as  it  was  impossible  but  he  should  see  it,  and  it 
is  plain  he  did  see  it,  that  he  should  not,  long 
•«nough  before  it  came  to  extremities,  secure  the 
navy,  magazines,  and  stores  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  his  trusty  servants,  that  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  preserved  them  for  his  use  at  a  time 
when  he  wanted  theni. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  but  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, who  generally  preserved  their  loyalty  for 
their  royal  master,  and  at  last  heartily  showed  it, 
were  exceedingly  discouraged  at  first,  when  they 
•flaw  the  parliament  had  all  the  means  of  making 
war  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  king  was  naked 
and  destitute  either  of  anus  or  ammunitioD,  or 
money  to  procure  them. 

Not  but  that  the  king,  by  extraordinary  appli- 
cation, recovered  the  disorder  the  want  of  these 
things  had  thrown  him  into,  and  supplied  him- 
^self  with  all  things  noed/ul. 

But  my  observation  was  this,  had  his  majesty 
iluhd  the  magazines,  navy,  and  forts  in  his  own 
hand,  the  gentry,  who  wanted  but  the  prospect 
of  something  to  enoouraffo  them,  had  come  in  at 
first,  and  the  parliament  oeiDg  unprovided,  would 
Jukve  been  presently  reduced  to  i^eason. 

But  this  was  it  that  baulked  the  gentry  of 
Torkshire,  who  went  home  again,  giving  the 
^ng  good  ^^romises,  but  never  appeared  for  him, 
till,  by  raising  a  good  army  in  Shropshire  and 
AVales,  he  marched  towards  London,  and  they 


saw  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  being  snp- 
ported. 

In  this  condition  the  king  erected  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  August  2d,  164-2,  and  I  oonfess  I 
had  very  melancholy  apprehensions  of  the  king's 
affairs ;  for  the  appearance  to  the  ro^  standard 
was  but  small  The  affront  the  king  had  met 
with  at  Hull  had  baulked  and  dispirited  the 
northern  gentry,  and  the  long's  affairs  looked 
with  a  very  dismal  aspect  We  had  ezpr^aes 
from  London  of  the  prodi^ous  snooess  of  ti&e 
parliament's  levies ;  how  then-  men  came  in  faster 
than  they  could  entertain  them,  and  that  arms 
were  delivered  out  to  whole  companies  listed  to- 
gether, and  the  like ;  and  all  this  while  the  king 
had  not  got  together  a  thousand  foot,  and  had 
no  arms  for  them  neither.  When  the  king'  saw 
this,  he  immediately  despatches  five  several  mes- 
sengers, whereof  one  went  to  tiw  Marquis  of 
Worcester  into  Wales ;  one  went  to  the  queen, 
then  at  Windsor ;  one  to  the  Duke  of  NewcasHe. 
then  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  into  the  north ;  one 
into  Scotland,  and  one  into  France,  wfaece  the 
queen  soon  after  arrived,  to  raise  money,  and 
buy  arms,  and  to  get  what  assistance  she  could 
among  her  own  friends.  Nor  was  her  majesty  idle, 
for  she  sent  over  several  ships  laden  with  anns 
and  ammunition,  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery, 
and  a  great  many  very  good  officers ;  and  tiiongh 
one  of  the  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  parlia- 
ment, with  300  barrels  of  powder  and  soma  amis, 
and  150  gentlemen,  yet  most  of  the  gentlemen 
found  means,  one  way  or  other,  to  get  to  n^  and 
most  of  the  ships  the  queen  freiehtad  arrived; 
and  at  last  her  majesty  came  herscuf,  sod  brought 
an  extraordinaiy  supply,  both  of  men,  mooey, 
arms,  Ac,  with  which  slie  joined  the  king^s  forces 
under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in  the  novth.  Find- 
ing his  majesty  thus  bestirring  himself  to  muster 
his  friends  together,  I  asked  him  if  be  thought 
it  might  not  be  for  his  majesty's  service  to  let 
me  go  among  my  friends,  and  his  lo^al  sabieets 
about  Shrewsbury  ?*  *  Yes,*  says  the  king;  smiliDg, 
*  I  intend  you  shall,  and  I  design  to  go  with  yon 
myself.'  I  did  not  understand  what  the  long^ 
meant  then,  and  did  not  think  it  good  manners 
to  inquire ;  but  the  next  day  I  found  all  things 
disposed  for  a  march,  and  the  king  on  horseba^ 
by  eight  of  the  clock ;  when  calling  me  to  him, 
he  told  me  I  should  go  before,  and  let  my  father 
and  all  my  friends  Imow  he  would  be  ai  Shxews- 
bury  the  Saturday  following.  I  left  my  eqni- 
pages,  and  taking  post  with  only  one  sarvant 
was  at  my  father's  the  next  morning  by  braak  of 
day.  M^  father  was  not  surprised  at  the  news 
of  the  king's  coming  at  all ;  tor  it  eeems  he,  to- 
gether with  the  loyal  gentiy  of  those  ptrts,  had 
sent  particularly  to  give  the  king  an  invitation 
to  move  that  way,  wnich  I  was  not  made  privy 
to ;  with  an  account  what  encouragement  they 
had  there  in  the  endeavours  made  for  his  inlsnst. 
In  short,  the  whole  country  was  entirely  for  the 
king ;  and  such  vros  the  universal  joy  the  people 
showed  when  the  news  of  his  majesty's  oomio^ 
down  was  positively  known,  that  all  manner  of 
business  was  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  seemed  to  be  resolved  upon  the  war. 

As  this  gave  a  new  face  to  the  king's  affairs, 
so  I  must  own  it  filled  me  with  joy ;  for  I  wns 
astonished  before,  when  I  considered  what  the 
king  and  his  friends  were  like  to  be  exposed  to. 
The  news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament, 
and  their  poweHul  preparations,  were  now  no 
more  terrible.  The  king  came  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  having  lain  at  my  father's  house 
one  night,  entered  Shrewsbury  in  the  morning. 
The  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  coneoui^se  of 
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the  nobDity  aod  gentrj  about  his  person,  and 
the  crowds  which  now  came  every  day  into  his 
standard,  were  incredible. 

The  loyalty  of  the  English  gentry  was  not 
only  worth  notice,  but  the  power  of  the  gentry 
is  eztimordinaril^  Tisible  in  this  matter.  The 
king,  in  aboat  six  weeks'  time,  whidli  was  the 
most  of  his  stay  at  Shrewsbury,  was  supplied 
with  money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  train  of 
artillery,  and  listed  a  body  of  an  army  upwards 
of  20,000  men. 

His  majesty  seeing  the  general  alacrity  of  his 
people,  immediately  issued  out  commissions,  and 
lormed  regiments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  having 
flome  experienced  officers  about  him,  together 
with  about  16  who  came  from  France,  with  a 
ship  loaded  with  arms  and  some  field-pieces, 
w^hich  came  very  seasonably  into  the  Severn,  the 
men  were  exercised,  regularly  disciplined  and 
quartered,  and  now  we  began  to  look  lixe  soldiers. 
My  father  had  raised  a  regiment  of  horse  at  his 
own  charge,  and  completed  them,  and  the  king 

five  out  arms  to  them  from  the  supplies  which 
mentioned  came  from  abroad.  Another  party 
of  horse,  all  brave,  stout  fellows,  and  well  mounted, 
oame  in  from  Lancashire,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby 
at  the  head  of  them.  The  Welshmen  came  in  1^ 
droves ;  and  so  great  was  the  concourse  of  people, 
that  the  king  began  to  think  of  marching,  and 

give  the  command,  as  well  as  the  trust  of  regn- 
ting  the  army,  to  the  brave  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
as  general  of  the  foot;  the  parliament  general 
being  the  Earl  of  Essex;  two  braver  men,  or 
two  better  officers,  were  not  in  the  kingdom. 
They  had  both  been  old  soldiers,  and  had  served 
together  as  volunteers  in  the  Low  Country  wars, 
under  Prince  Maurice.  They  had  been  comrades 
and  companions  abroad,  and  now  came  to  face 
one  another  as  enemies  in  the  field. 

Such  was  the  expedition  used  by  the  king  and 
his  friends,  in  the  levies  of  this  first  army,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  wonderful  expedition  the 
{Mirliament  made,  the  king  was  in  the  field  before 
them ;  and  now  the  gentiy  in  other  parts  of  tho 
nation  bestirred  themselves,  and  seized  upon  and 
garrisoned  several  considerable  places  for  the 
kiug.    In  the  north,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  not 
only  garrisoned  the  most  considerable  places,  but 
•even  the  general  possession  of  the  north  was  for 
the  king,  excepting  Hull  and  some  few  places, 
which  the  old  Lord  Fairfax  had  taken  np  for  the 
parliament    On  the  other  hand,  entire  Cornwall, 
and  most  of  the  western  comities  were  the  king's. 
The  parliament  had  their  chief  interest  in  tho 
south    and  eastern  imrt  of  England;  as  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  Essex,  Suffolk, Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge, Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Hertford,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  the  other  midland  counties.    These 
were  called,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  the  Asso- 
•oiated  Counties,  and  felt  little  of  the  war,  oUier 
than  the  chaises ;  but  the  main  support  of  the 
paa'liament  was  the  city  of  London.    The  king 
made  the  seat  of  his  court  at  Oxford,  which  he 
caused  to  be  regularly  fortified.    The  Lord  Say 
had  been  here,  and  had  possession  of  the  city  for 
the  enemy,  and  was  debating  about  fortifying  it, 
but  came  to  no  resolution,  which  was  a  very  great 
oversight  in  them :  the  sitoaUon  of  the  place,  and 
the  importance  ot  it,  on  many  accounts,  to  the 
city  of  London,  considered ;  and  they  would  have 
retrieved  this  error  afterwards,  but  then  it  was 
too  late,  for  the  king  made  it  the  headquarters, 
and  received  great  supplies  and  assistance  from 
the  wealth  of  the  colleges,  and  the  plenty  of  the 
ncif^hbouring  ooimtry.    Abingdon,  Walixngford, 
Basing,  and  jBeading,  were  all  garrisoned  and  for- 
tified as  outworks,  to  defend  this  as  the  centre. 


And  thus  all  England  became  the  theatre  of 
blood,  and  war  was  spread  into  every  comer  of 
the  country,  though  as  yet  there  was  no  stroke 
struck.  I  had  no  command  in  tliis  army;  my 
father  led  his  own  regiment ;  and,  as  old  as  he 
was,  would  not  leave  nis  royal  master ;  and  my 
elder  brother  stayed  at  home  to  support  the 
family.  As  for  me,  I  rode  a  volunteer  in  the 
royal  troop  of  guards,  which  may  very  well  de- 
serve &e  title  of  a  royal  troop,  for  it  was  com- 
posed of  young  gentlemen,  sons  of  the  nobility, 
and  some  of  the  prime  gentry  of  the  nation,  and 
I  think  not  a  person  of  so  mean  a  birth  or  fortune 
as  myself.  Wo  reckoned  in  this  troop  two-and- 
thirty  lords,  or  who  came  afterwards  to  be  such ; 
and  eight-and -thirty  of  younger  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, five  Fiiench  noblemen,  and  all  the  rest 
genUemen  of  very  good  families  and  estates. 

And  that  I  may  give  the  due  to  their  personal 
valour,  many  of  this  troop  lived  afterwards  to 
have  regiments  and  troops  under  their  command, 
in  the  service  of  the  king;  many  of  them  lost 
their  lives  for  him,  and  most  of  them  their 
estates ;  nor  did  they  behave  unworthy  of  them- 
selves in  their  first  showing  their  faces  to  tho 
enemy,  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  place. 

While  the  kin|;  remained  at  Shrowsbury,  his 
loyal  friends  bestirred  themselves  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Goring  had  secured  Portsmouth; 
but  being  young  in  matters  of  war.  and  not  in  time 
relieved,  though  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  was 
marching  to  relieve  him,  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  place,  and  shipped  himself  for  Holland, 
n-om  whence  he  returned  with  relief  for  the  king, 
and  afterwards  did  very  good  service  upon  all 
occasions,  and  so  effectusily  cleared  himself  of 
the  scandal  the  hasty  surrender  of  Portsmouth 
had  brought  upon  his  courage. 

The  chief  power  of  the  king's  forces  lay  in 
three  places,  in  Cornwall,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at 
Shrewsbury.  Li  Cornwall,  Sir  Balph  Hopton, 
afterwards  Lord  Hopton,  Sir  Bovil  Granvil,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Slamnunff,  secured  all  the  country, 
and  afterwards  spread  themselves  over  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  took  Exeter  from  tlie 
perliamentf  fortified  Brldgewater  and  Barnstable, 
and  beat  Sir  William  Waller  at  the  battle  of 
Eoundway  Down,  as  I  shall  touch  at  more  par- 
ticularly when  I  come  to  recite  the  part  of  my 
own  travels  that  way. 

In  the  north,  the  Marquis  of  Nswoastio  secured 
all  the  country,  garrisoned  York,  Scarborough, 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Pomfret,  Leeds,  and  all  the 
conaderable  places,  and  took  the  field  with  a 
very  good  army,  though  aftera*ards  he  proved 
more  unsuccessful  than  the  rest,  having  the 
whole  power  of  a  kingdom  at  his  back,  the  Scots 
coming  in  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the 
parliament ;  which  indeed  was  the  general  turn 
of  the  scale  of  the  war ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Scots  army,  the  king  had  most  certainly  re- 
duced the  parliament,  at  least  to  good  terms  of 
peace,  in  two  years'  time. 

The  king  was  the  third  article:  his  force  at 
Shrewsbury  I  have  noted  already ;  the  alacrity 
of  the  gentry  filled  him  with  hopes,  and  all  his 
anny  with  vigour,  and  the  6th  of  October  1642, 
his  majesty  gave  orders  to  march.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  had  spent  above  a  month  after  his  leaving 
London  Tfor  he  went  thence  the  9th  of  September) 
in  modelling  and  drawing  t(^ther  his  forces; 
his  rendezvous  was  at  St.  Albans,  from  whence 
he  marched  to  Northampton,  Coventry,  and 
Warwick,  and  leaving  garrisons  in  them,  he 
comes  on  to  Worcester.  Being  thus  advanced, 
he  possesses  Oxford,  as  I  noted  before^  Banbury, 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  out  of  all 
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which  placeSi  ezcqpt  Gloucester,  we  drove  him 
back  to  London  in  a  very  little  while. 

Sir  John  Biron  had  raised  a  very  good  party 
of  600  horse,  most  gentlemen,  for  the  king,  and 
had  possessed  Oxford ;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
Lord  Say,  quitted  it,  being  now  but  an  open  town, 
and  retreated  to  Worcester ;  from  whence,  on  the 
approach  of  Essex's  army,  he  retreated  to  the 
king.  And  now  all  things  grew  ripe  for  action, 
both  parties  haying  secured  their  posts,  and 
settled  their  schemes  of  the  war,  taken  their  posts 
and  places  as  their  meastires  and  opportunities 
directed,  the  field  was  next  in  their  eye,  and  the 
soldiers  began  to  inquire  when  they  should  fight; 
for  as  yet  there  had  been  little  or  no  blood  drawn, 
'and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  enough  of 
it ;  for  I  believe  I  may  challenge  all  the  histo- 
rians in  Europe  to  tell  me  of  any  war  in  the 
world  where,  in  tlie  space  of  four  years,  there 
were  so  many  pitched  battles,  sieges,  fights,  and 
skirmishes,  as  in  this  war';  we  never  encamped 
or  intrenched,  never  fortified  the  avenues  to  our 
posts,  or  lay  fenced  with  rivers  and  defiles ;  here 
was  no  leaguers  in  the  field,  as  at  the  story  of 
Nuremberg,  neither  had  our  soldiers  any  tents, 
or  what  they  call  heavy  baggage.    It  was  the 

{general  maxim  of  this  war,  Where  is  the  enemy  ? 
ct  us  go  and  fight  them :  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  enemy  was  coming,  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
why,  what  should  be  done?  draw  out  into  the 
fields  and  fight  them.    I  cannot  say  it  was  the 

f>rudence  of  the  parties ;  and  had  the  king  fought 
ess  he  had  gained  more;  and  I  shall  remark 
several  times,  when  the  eagerness  of  fighting  was 
the  worst  counsel,  and  proved  our  loss.  This 
benefit,  however,  happened  in  general  to  the 
country,  that  it  made  a  auick,  though  a  bloody 
end  of  the  war,  which  otnerwise  had  lasted  till 
it  might  have  ruined  the  whole  nation. 

Ou  the  10th  of  October  the  king's  army  was  in 
full  march,  his  maiestv  generalissimo,  the  Etfl 
of  Lindsey,  general  of  the  foot,  Prince  Enpert, 
general  of  the  horse ;  and  the  first  action  in  the 
field  was  by  Prince  Bupert  and  Sir  John  Biron. 
Sir  John  had  brought  his  body  of  600  horse,  as  I 
noted  already,  from  Oxford  to  Worcester;  the 
Lord  Say,  with  a  strong  party,  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  expected  in  the 
town ;  Colonel  Sandys,  a  hot  man,  and  who  had 
more  courage  than  judgment,  advances  with 
about  1600  horse  and  dragoons,  with  design  to 
beat  Sir  John  Biron  out  of  Worcester,  and  take 
post  there  for  the  parliament. 

The  king  had  noticed  that  the  Earl  of  Essex 
designed  for  Worcester,  and  Prince  Rupert  was 
ordered  to  advance  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
•dragoons  to  face  the  enemy,  and  bring  off  Sir 
John  Hiron.  This  his  majesty  did  to  amuse  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  that  he  might  expect  him  that 
way;  whereas  the  king's  design  was  to  get  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Essex's  army  and  the  city  of 
London.  And  his  majesty's  end  was  doubly 
answered;  for  he  not  only  drew  Essex  on  to 
Worcester,  where  he  spent  more  time  than  he 
needed,  but  he  beat  the  party  into  the  bargain. 

I  went  volunteer  in  this  {Mxty,  and  rid  in  my 
father's  regiment ;  for  though  we  really  expected 
not  to  see  the  enemv,  yet  1  was  tired  with  lying 
BtiU.  We  came  to  Worcester  just  as  notice  was 
brought  to  Sir  John  Biron  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  was  on  their  march  for  Worcester,  upon 
which  the  prince,  immediately  consulting  wnat 
was  to  be  done,  resolves  to  march  next  morning, 
and  fight  them. 

The  enemy,  who  lay  at  Pershore,  about  eight 
miles  from  Worcester,  and,  as  I  believe,  had  no 
notice  of  our  march,  came  on  very  confidently  in 


the  morning,  and  found  as  fairly  drawn  up  to 
receive  them.  1  must  confess  this  was  the  bluntest 
downright  way  of  making  war  that  ever  wa$ 
seen.  The  enemy,  who,  in  all  the  little  know- 
ledge I  had  of  war,  ought  to  have  discovexed 
our  numbers,  and  guessed  by  our  postura  what 
our  design  was,  might  easily  have  inf oimed  tiiem- 
selves  that  we  intended  to  attack  them,  and  so 
might  have  secured  the  advantage  of  a  l»idge  in 
their  front;  but  without  any  regard  to  these 
methods  of  policy,  they  came  on  at  aU  hazards. 
Upon  this  notice  my  father  pnmoeed  to  the 
pnnce  to  halt  for  them,  and  suner  ounelves 
to  be  attacked,  since  we  found  them  willing  to 
give  us  the  advantage ;  the  prince  approved 
of  the  advice,  so  we  halted  within  view  of  a 
bridge,  leaving  space  enough  on  our  front  for 
about  naif  the  number  of  their  forces  to  pass  and 
draw  up ;  and  at  the  bridge  was  posted  abont  60 
dragoons,  with  orders  to  retire  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  advanced,  as  if  they  had  been  afraid.  On 
the  right  of  the  road  was  a  ditch,  and  a  very 
high  Dank  behind,  where  we  had  placed  300 
dnigoons,  with  orders  to  lie  flat  on  their  faces 
till  the  enemy  had  passed  the  bridge,  and  to  let 
fiy  among  them  as  soon  as  our  trumpets  souided 
a  charge.  Kobody  but  Colonel  Sandys  would 
have  beien  caught  in  such  a  snare ;  for  he  might 
easily  have  seen  that,  when  he  was  over  the 
bridge,  there  was  not  room  enough  for  him  to 
fight  in ;  but  ^  The  Lord  of  Hosts*  was  so  much 
in  their  mouths,  for  that  was  the  word  for  that 
day,  that  they  took  little  heed  how  to  conduct 
the  host  of  the  Lord  to  their  own  advantage. 

As  we  expected,  they  appeared,  beat  our  dia- 
ffoons  from  the  bridge,  and  passed  it.  We  stood 
firm  in  one  line  ivitn  a  reserve,  and  expected  a 
charge ;  but  Colonel  Sandys,  shearing  a  great  deal 
more  judgment  than  we  thought  he  was  master 
of,  extendis  himself  to  the  left,  finding  the  ground 
too  strait,  and  began  to  form  his  men  with  a 
great  deal  of  readiness  and  skill;  for  by  tiiis 
time  he  saw  our  number  was  greater  than  he 
expected.  The  prince  perceiving  it,  and  foresee- 
ing that  the  stratagem  of  the  drt^oons  woold  be 
frustrated  by  this,  immediately  cbai^ges  with  the 
horse,  and  the  dragoons  at  the  same  time  stand- 
ing upon  their  fee^  poured  in  their  shot  upon 
those  that  were  passing  the  bridge.  This  sorprisa 
put  them  into  such  disorder  that  we  had  but 
little  work  with  them ;  for  though  Colonel 
Saudys,  with  the  troops  next  him,  sustained  the 
shock  very  well,  and  behaved  themselves  gal- 
lantly enough,  yet  the  confusion  beginning  in 
the  rear,  those  that  had  not  yet  passed  the  biidge 
were  kept  back  by  the  fire  of  the  dragoons,  ati<i 
the  rest  were  easily  cut  in  pieces.  Colonel 
Sandys  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  crowd  was  so  great  to  get  back 
that  many  pushed  into  the  water,  and  were 
rather  smothered  than  drowned.  Some  of  them 
who  never  came  into  the  fight  were  so  frightened 
that  they  never  looked  bshind  them,  till  they 
came  to  Pershore;  and,  as  we  were  afterwards 
informed,  the  life-guards  of  the  general  who  had 
quartered  in  the  town,  left  it  in  disorder  enough, 
exoecting  us  at  the  heels  of  their  men. 

If  our  business  hod  been  to  keep  the  parlia- 
ment army  from  coming  to  Worcester,  ws  hod  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  have  secured  the  bridge 
at  Pershore ;  but  our'design  lay  another  way,  as 
I  have  said,  and  the  king  was  for  drawing  Eissex 
on  to  the  Severn,  in  hopes  to  get  behind  him, 
which  fell  out  accordingly. 

Essex,  spiirred  by  this  affront  in  the  infancy  of 
their  affairs,  advances  the  next  day,  and  came  to 
Pershore  time  enough  to  be  at  the  funeral  of 
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some  of  his  men ;  and  from  thence  he  advances 
to  Worcester. 

We  marched  back  to  Worcester  extremely- 
pleased  with  the  good  success  of  our  first  attack ; 
and  onr  men  were  so  flushed  with  this  little 
victory,  that  it  put  vigour  into  the  whole  army. 
The  enemy  lost  about  8000  men,  and  we  carried 
away  near  150  prisoners,  with  500  horses,  some 
standards  and  arms,  and,  among  the  prisoners, 
their  colonel,  but  he  died  a  little  after  of  his 
wounds. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Worcester 
was  (quitted,  and  the  forces  marched  back  to  join 
the  king*8  army  which  lay  then  at  Bridjrenorth, 
Ludlow,  and  thereabout  As  the  king  ex{>ected, 
it  fcU  out :  Essex  found  so  much  work  ar  Wor- 
cester to  settle  parliament  quarters  and  secure 
Biistol,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford,  that  it  gave 
the  king  a  full  day's  march  of  him  ;  so  the  king, 
having  the  start  of  him,  moves  towards  London  ; 
and,&sex,  nettled  to  be  both  beaten  in  fight 
and  outdone  in  conduct,  decamps,  and  follows 
the  king. 

The  parliament,  and  the  Londoners  top,  were 
in  ft  strange  consternation  at  this  mistake  of 
their  geneiul;  and  had  the  king,  whose  great 
misfortune  was  always  to  follow  precipitant  ad- 
vices ;  had  the  king,  I  say,  pushed  on  his  first 
design,  which  he  had  formed  with  very  good 
reason,  and  for  which  he  had  been  dodging 
with  Essex  eight  or  ten  days,  viz.  of  marching 
directly  to  London,  where  he  had  a  very  great 
interest,  and  where  his  friends  were  not  yet  op- 
pressed and  impoverished,  as  they  were  after- 
wards, he  had  turned  the  scale  of  his  affairs. 
And  every  man  expected  it;  for  the  members  be- 
gan to  shift  for  themselves ;  expresses  were  sent 
on  the  heels  of  one  another  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
to  hasten  after  the  king,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
him  to  a  battle.  Some  of  these  letters  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  we  might  easily  discover  that  the 
parliament  were  in  the  last  confusion  at  the 
thoughts  of  our  coming  to  London ;  besides  this, 
the  city  was  in  a  worse  fright  than  the  house, 
and  the  great  moving  men  began  to  go  out  of 
town.  In  short,  they  expected  us,  and  we  ex- 
pected to  come;  but  providence,  for  our  ruin, 
had  otherwise  determined  it 

Essex,  upon  news  of  the  king's  march,  and 
upon  receipt  of  the  parliament's  Iettei*s,  makes 
long  marches  after  us,  and  on  the  23d  of  October 
reaches  the  village  of  Eeynton,  in  Warwickshire. 
The  king  was  almost  as  far  as  Banbury,  and 
there  (calls  a  council  of  war.  Some  of  the  old 
officers  that  foresaw  the  advantage  the  king  had, 
the  concern  tiie  city  was  in,  and  the  vast  addi- 
tion, both  to  the  reputation  of  his  forces  and  the 
increase  of  his  interest  it  would  be  if  the  king 
coidd  gain  that  point,  urged  the  king  to  mai'ch 
on  to  London.  Prince  Bupert  and  the  fresh 
colonels  pressed  for  fighting;  told  the  king  it 
dispirited  their  men  to  march  with  the  enemy  at 
their  heels ;  that  the  parliament  army  was  in- 
ferior to  him  by  6000  men,  and  fatigued  with 
hasty  marching ;  that,  as  their  orders  were  to 
fight  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  post  himself  to 
advantage,  and  receive  them  to  their  destruction ; 
that  ^e  action  near  Worcester  had  let  them 
know  how  easy  it  was  \o  deal  with  a  rash 
enemy;  and  that  it  was  a  dishonour  for  him, 
whose  forces  were  so  much  superior,  to  be  pur- 
sued l^  his  subjects  in  rebellion.  These  and 
the  like  arguments  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
alter  his  wiser  measures  and  resolve  to  fight 
Kor  was  this  all ;  when  a  resolution  of  fighting 
was  taken,  that  part  of  the  advice  which  they 
who  were  for  fighting  gave  as  a  reason  for  their 


opinion  was  forgot,  and,  instead  of  halting,  and 
posting  ourselves  to  advantage  tiU  the  enemy 
came  up,  we  were  ordered  to  march  back  and 
meet  them. 

Nay,  so  eager  was  the  prince  for  fighting,  that 
when,  from  the  top  of  Edgehill,  the  enemy's  army 
was  descried  in  the  bottom  between  them  and  the 
village  of  Eeynton,  and  that  the  enemy  had  bid 
us  defiance  bv  discharging  three  cannons,  we 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  answering  with  two 
shots  from  our  army,  we  must  needs  forsake  the 
advantage  of  the  hills,  which  they  must  have 
mounted  imder  the  command  of  our  cannon,  and 
march  down  to  them  into  the  plain.  I  confess  I 
thought  here  was  a  great  deal  more  gallantry 
than  disci-etion ;  for  it  was  plainly  taking  an 
advantage  out  of  our  own  hands  and  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  An  enemy  that 
must  fight  may  always  be  fought  with  to  ad- 
vantage. My  old  hero,  the  glorious  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  was  as  forward  to  fight  as  any  man  of 
true  valour,  mixed  with  any  policy  need  to  be, 
or  ought  to  be ;  but  he  used  to  say,  an  enemy 
reduced  to  a  necessity  of  fighting  is  half  beaten. 

It  is  true  we  were  all  but  young  in  tlie  war ; 
tiie  soldiers  hot  and  forward,  and  eagerly  desired  - 
to  come  to  hands  with  the  enemy.  But  I  take 
the  more  notice  of  it  here,  because  the  king  in 
this  acted  against  his  own  measures ;  for  it  was 
the  king  himself  had  laid  the  design  of  getting 
the  start  of  Essex,  and  marching  to  London. 
His  friends  had  invited  him  thither,  and  ex- 
pected him,  and  suffered  deeply  for  the  omission ; 
and  yet  he  gave  way  to  these  hasty  counsels,  and 
suffered  his  judgment  to  be  overruled  by  majority 
of  voices ;  an  error,  I  say,  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  never  guilty  of ;  for  if  all  the  officers  at  a 
council  of  war  were  of  a  different  opinion,  yet, 
unless  their  reasons  mastered  his  judgment^  their 
votes  never  altered  his  measures;  but  this  was 
the  error  of  our  good,  but  unfortunate  master, 
three  times  in  this  war,  and  particularly  in  two 
of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  time,  viz.  this  of 
Edgehill,  and  that  of  Naseby. 

The  resolution  for  fighting  being  published  in 
the  anny,  gave  an  universal  ioy  to  the  soldiers, 
who  expressed  an  exti'aordinary  ardour  for 
fighting.  I  remember  my  father  talking  with 
me  about  ity  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching battle.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  king 
had  done  very  well ;  for  at  that  time  I  did  not 
consult  the  extent  of  the  design,  and  had  a 
mighty  mind,  like  other  rash  people,  to  see  it 
brought  to  a  day.  which  made  me  answer  my 
father  as  I  did.  'But,'  said  I,  *  sir,  I  doubt  there 
ivill  be  but  indifferent  doings  on  both  sides,  be-  • 
tween  two  armies  both  made  up  of  fresh  men. 
that  had  never  seen  anv  service.'  My  father 
minded  little  what  I  spoke  of  that ;  but,  when  I 
seemed  pleased  that  the  king  had  resolved  to 
fight,  ho  looked  angrily  at  me,  and  told  me  he 
was  sorry  I  could  see  no  farther  into  things.  *  I 
tell  you,'  says  he,  hastily,  ^if  the  king  should  kill 
and  take  prisoners  this  whole  army,  general  and 
all,  the  pai'liament  will  have  the  victory ;  for  we 
have  lost  more  by  slipping  this  opportunity  of 
getting  into  London,  than  we  shall  ever  get  by 
ten  battles.'  I  saw  enough  of  this  afterwards  to 
convince  me  of  the  weight  of  what  my  father 
said,  and  so  did  the  king  too;  but  it  was  then 
too  late:  advantages  slipt  in  war  are  never  re- 
covered. 

We  were  now  in  a  full  march  to  fight  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  It  was  on  Sunday  morning  the  24th 
of  October  1642,  fair  weather  over  head,  but  the 
ground  very  heavy  and  dirty.  As  soon  as  we 
came  to  the  top  of  Edgehill,  we  discovei'ed  their 
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whole  army.  They  were  not  drawn  up,  having 
had  two  miles  to  march  that  morning ;  but  they 
were  very  busy  forming  their  lines,  and  posting 
the  regiments  u  they  came  up.  Some  of  their 
horse  were  exceedingly  fatigued,  having  marched 
48  hours  together;  and  had  they  been  suffered 
to  follow  us  three  or  four  di^s'  march  farther, 
several  of  their  regiments  of  horse  would  have 
been  quite  ruined,  and  their  foot  would  have  been 
rendered  unserviceable  for  the  present.  But  we 
had  no  patience. 

As  soon  as  our  whole  army  was  come  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  we  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  king^s  army  made  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  a  body  of  gallant 
men  as  ever  appeared  in  the  field,  and  as  well 
furnished  at  all  points ;  the  horse  exceeding  well 
accoutred,  being  most  of  them  gentlemen  and 
volunteers;  somd  whole  regiments  serving  with- 
out pay.  Their  horses  very  good  and  fit  for 
service  as  could  be  desired.  The  whole  army 
were  not  above  18,000  men,  and  the  enemy  not 
1000  over  or  under,  though  we  had  been  told 
thoy  were  not  above  12,000;  but  they  had  been 
reinforced  with  4000  men  from  Northampton. 

The  king  was  with  the  general,  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  in  the  main  battle ;  Prince  Rupei*t  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, the  Lord  WQloughby,  and  several  other 
very  good  ofllcers,  the  left 

The  signal  of  battle  being  given  with  two 
cannon-shol  we  marched  in  order  of  battalia 
down  the  hill,  being  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with 
bodies  of  reserve.  The  enemy  advanced  to  meet 
us  much  in  the  same  form,  with  this  diiTet'ence 
only,  that  they  had  placed  their  cannon  on  their 
right,  and  the  king  Imd  placed  ours  in  the  centre, 
before,  or  rather  botweoa  two  great  brigades  of 
foot  Their  cannon  began  with  us  first,  and  did 
some  mischief  among  the  dra^poons  of  our  left 
wing;  but  our  officers  perceivmg  the  shot  took 
the  men  and  missed  the  horseSj  ordered  all  to 
alight^  and  every  man  leading  his  horse,  to  ad- 
vance in  the  same  order;  and  this  saved  our 
men,  for  most  of  the  enemVs  shot  flew  over  their 
heads.  Our  cannon  made  a  terrible  execution 
upon  their  foot  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ajid  put 
them  into  great  confusion,  till  the  general  obliged 
them  to  halt,  and  changed  the  posture  of  his 
front  marching  roand  a  small  rising  ground,  by 
which  he  avoided  the  fury  of  our  artillery. 

By  this  time  the  wings  were  engaged,  the  king 
having  given  the  signal  of  battle,  and  ordered  the 
ri^ht  wing  to  fall  on.  Prince  Bupert^  who,  as  is 
said,  commanded  that  win^,  fell  on  with  such 
fury,  and  pushed  the  left  wing  of  the  parliament 
army  so  effectually,  that  in  a  moment  he  filled  iJl 
with  terror  and  confusion.  Commissary-general 
Ikbmsey,  a  Scotchman,  a  Low  Country  soldier, 
and  an  experienced  officer,  commanded  their  left 
win^;  and  though  he  did  all  that  an  expert 
soldier  and  a  brave  commander  could  do,  yet  it 
was  to  no  purpose;  his  lines  were  immediately 
broken,  and  all  overwhelmed  in  a  trice.  Two 
regiments  of  foot^  whether  as  part  of  the  left 
wing,  or  on  the  left  of  the  main  body,  I  know 
not,  were  disordered  by  their  own  horse,  and 
rather  trampled  to  death  by  the  horses,  than 
beaten  by  our  men ;  but  they  were  so  entirely 
broken  and  disordered,  that  I  do  not  remember 
that  ever  they  made  one  volley  upon  our  men ; 
for  their  own  horse  running  away,  and  falling 
foul  on  these  foot,  were  so  vigorously  followed 
by  our  men,  that  the  foot  never  had  a  moment  to 
rally  or  look  behind  theuL  The  point  of  the 
left  wing  of  horse  wete  not  so  soon  broken  as  the 
rest,  and  three  regiments  of  them  stood  firm  for 


some  time.  The  dexterous  officers  of  the  other 
regiments  taking  the  opportunity,  rallied  a  great 
many  of  their  scattered  men  behind  them,  and 
pieced  in  some  troops  with  those  regiments ;  but 
after  two  or  three  charges,  which  a  brigade  of 
our  second  line,  following  the  prince,  maoe  upon 
them,  they  also  were  brcMEen  with  the  rest. 

I  remember  that  at  the  great  battle  of  Leipsie, 
the  right  wing  of  the  imperialists  having  faJIea 
in  upon  the  Saxons  with  like  fnry  to  this,  boro 
down  all  befoi-e  them,  and  beat  the  Saxons  quite 
out  of  the  field;  upon  which  the  soldiers  cried, 
^Victoria!    Let  us  follow!'    *No,  no,'  said  ti» 
old  general  Tilly,  ^  let  them  go,  but  let  us  beat 
the  bwedes  too,  and  then  all's  our  own.*    Had 
Prince  Rupert  taken  this  method,  and  instead 
of  following  the  fugitives,  who  were  diqiersed 
so  efFectually,  that  two  regiments  would  have 
secured  them  from  rallying;  I  say,  had  he  fallen 
in  upon  the  foot,  or  wheeled  to  the  left,  and 
fallen  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  rigtit  wing 
of  horse,  or  returned  to  the  assistance  cuf  the  1^ 
wing  of  our  horse,  we  had  gained  the  most  abso- 
lute and  complete  victory  that  could  be ;  nor  had 
1000  men  of  the  enemy's  army  got  off.     But  this 
prince,  who  was  full  of  fire,  and  pisased  to  see 
the  rout  of  the  enemy,  pursued  them  auite  to  the 
town  of  Keynton,  where  indeed  he  killed  abond- 
ance  of  their  men,  and  some  time  also  was  lost  in 
plundering  the  baggage;  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  day  was  lost  to 
the  king ;  for  the  right  wine  of  tl»  parliament 
horse  could  not   be  so  broken.     Sir  Wllham 
Balfour  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  point 
of  the  king's  left ;  and  had  it  not  oeen  for  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  who  were  planted  in  the 
reserve,  had  routed  the  whole  wing ;  for  he  broica 
through  the  first  line,  and  staggered  the  second, 
who  advanced  to  their  assistance,  but  was  so 
warmly  received  by  those  dragoons,  who  came 
seasonably  in,  and  gave  their  first  fire  on  horse- 
back, that  his  fury  was  checked,  and  having  lost 
a  great  many  men,  was  forced  to  wheel  about  to 
his  own  men ;  and  had  the  king  had  but  three 
regiments  of  horse  at  hand,  to  iiave  chaiged  him, 
he  had  been  routed.    The  rest  of  this  wing  kept 
their  ground,  and  received  the  first  fury  of  the 
enemy  with  great  firmness;  after  which,  advanc- 
ing in  their  turn,  they  were  once  mastars  of  the 
Earl  of   Essex's  cannon.     And    here  we   lost 
another  advantage ;  for  if  any  foot  had  been  at 
hand  to  support  these  horse,  they  had  canted  off 
the  cannon,  or  turned  it  upon  the  main  battle  of 
the  enemy's  foot;  but  the  foot  were  otherwise 
engaged.    The  horse  on  this  side  fought  with 
great  obstinacy  and  variety  of  success  a  great 
while,  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  who  commanded  the 
guards  of  the  Earl  of^  Essex,  being  engaged  with 
a  party  of  our  Shrewsbury  cavaliers,  as  vra  called 
them,  was  once  in  a  fair  way  to  have  been  cut  off 
by  a  brigade  of  our  foot,  who,  being  advanced  to 
fall  on  upon  the  parliament's  main  body,  flanked 
Sir  Philip's  horse  in  their  way,  and,  facing  to  the 
left,  so  furiously  chaiged  him  with  their  pikes, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  disorder, 
and  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  men  and 
horses. 

All  this  ^hile  the  foot  on  both  sides  wen  des- 
jtorately  engaged,  and  ooming  close  up  to  tiie 
teeth  of  one  another  with  the  clubbed  mudcet 
and  push  of  pike,  fought  with  great  resdlutioa, 
and  a  terrible  slaughtw  on  both  sidesi  giving  no 
quarter  for  a  great  while ;  and  they  continued  to 
do  thus,  tillf  as  if  they  were  tired,  and  out  of 
wind,  either  partv  seemed  willing  enough  to 
leave  off,  and  take  oreath.  Those  which  suffered 
most  were  that  brigade  which  had  ohaiged  Sir 
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William  6Uipylton*8  horse,  who,  being  brevely 
engaged  in  the  front  with  the  enemy's  foot,  were, 
on  a  sadden,  charged  again  in  front  and  flank,  by 
iSir  William  Balfour's  horset  ^'^'^  disordered,  after 
a  Tery  desperate  defence.  Here  the  king's  stan- 
dard was  taken,  the  standard-bearer.  Sir  Edward 
Yamey,  being  MUed ;  but  it  was  i-escued  again 
by  Captain  Smith,  and  brought  to  the  king  the 
same  uight,  for  which  the  king  knighted  the 
cAptain. 

This  brigade  of  foot  had  fought  all  the  day, 
and  had  not  been  broken  at  last,  if  any  horse  had 
been  at  hand  to  support  them.  The  field  began 
to  be  now  olear,  both  armies  stood,  as  it  were, 
gazing  at  one  another,  only  the  king,  having 
rallied  his  foot,  seemed  inclined  to  renew  the 
charge,  and  began  to  cannonade  them,  which  they 
could  not  return,  most  of  their  cannon  being  nailed 
while  tiiey  were  in  our  possession,  and  all  the 
cannoneers  killed  or  fled,  and  our  gunners  did 
execution  upon  Sir  William  Balfour^s  troops  for 
ft  good  while. 

My  father's  regiment  being  in  the  right  with 
the  prince,  I  saw  little  of  the  fight,  but  the  rout 
of  the  enemy's  left,  and  we  had  as  full  a  victory 
there  as  we  could  desire,  but  spent  too  much  time 
in  it  We  killed  about  2000  men  in  that  part  of 
the  action,  and  having  totally  dispersed  them, 
and  plundered  their  baggage,  began  to  think  of 
our  fellows  when  it  was  too  late  to  help  them. 
We  returned  however  victorious  to  the  king,  just 
as  the  battle  was  over ;  the  king  asked  the  prince 
what  news?  He  told  him  he  could  give  his 
majesty  a  good  account  oi  the  enemy*8  horse : 
*  Ay,  by  Qt^-^  says  a  gentleman  that  stood  by 
me,  ^and  of  their  carts  too.'  That  word  was 
spoken  with  such  a  sense  of  their  misfortune,  and 
made  such  an  impression  in  the  whole  army,  that 
it  oceacioned  some  ill  blood  afterwards  among  us ; 
and  but  that  the  king  took  up  the  business,  it 
had  been  of  ill  consequence;  for  some  person 
who  had  heard  the  gentleman  speak  it,  intormed 
the  prince  who  it  was,  and  the  prince  resenting 
it,  spoke  something  about  it  in  the  hearing  of  the 
party  when  the  king  was  present  The  gentle- 
man, not  at  all  surprised,  told  his  highness  openljr 
he  had  said  the  words ;  and  though  he  owned  he 
had  no  disrespect  for  his  highness,  yet  he  could 
not  but  say,  u  it  had  not  beeit  so,  the  enemas 
army  had  been  better  beaten.  The  prince  replied 
something  very  disobliging;  upon  which  the 
gentleman  came  up  to  the  king,  and  kneeling, 
humbly  besought  nis  majesty  to  accept  of  his 
commusion,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  ,tell  the 
prince,  that,  whenever  his  highness  pleased,  he 
was  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction.  The  prince 
was  exceedingly  provoked,  and,  as  he  was  very 
passionate,  b^an  to  talk  very  oddly,  and  without 
ail  government  of  himself.  The  gentleman,  as 
bold  as  he,  but  much  calmer,  preserved  his  temper, 
but  maintained  his  quarrel ;  and  the  king  was  so 
concerned,  that  he  was  verv  much  out  of  humour 
with  the  prince  about  it  However,  his  majesty, 
upon  consideration,  soon  ended  the  dispute,  by 
laying  his  commands  on  them  both  to  sneak  no 
more  of  it  for  that  day ;  and  refusing  the  com- 
mission from  the  colonel,  for  he  was  no  less,  sent 
for  them  both  next  morning  in  private,  and  made 
them  friends  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  story ;  we  came  back  to 
the  king  timely  enough  to  put  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
men  out  of  all  humour  of  renewing  the  fight ;  and, 
as  I  observed  before,  both  parties  stood  gazing  at 
one  another,  and  our  cannon  playing  upon  them, 
obliged  Sir  William  Balfours  horse  to  wheel 
off  m  some  disorder,  but  they  returned  us  none 
again;  which,  as  we  afterwards  understood,  was, 


as  I  said  before,  for  want  of  both  powder  and 
gunners ;  for  the  cannoneers  and  firemen  were 
killed,  or  had  quitted  their  train  in  the  fight, 
when  our  horse  had  possession  of  their  artillery ; 
and  as  they  had  spiked  up  some  of  the  cannon, 
so  they  had  carried  away  fifteen  carriages  of 
powder. 

Ni^ht  coming  on  ended  all  discourse  of  more 
'fighting,  and  the  king  drew  off  and  marched 
towards  the  hills.  I  know  no  other  token  of 
victory  which  the  enemy  had,  than  their  lying  in 
the  field  of  battle  all  night,  wl^dh  they  did  for  no 
other  reason  than  that,  having  lost  their  baggage 
and  provisions,  they  had  nowhere  to  go ;  and 
which  we  did  not,  because  we  had  good  quarters 
at  hand. 

The  number  of  prisoners  and  of  the  slain  wex* 
not  very  unequal ;  the  enemy  lost  more  men,  we 
most  of  quauty.  Six  thousand  men  on  both 
sides  were  killed  on  the  spot,  whereof,  when  our 
rolls  were  examined,  we  missed  2500.  Wo  lost 
our  brave  general  the  old  Earl  of  Lindsey,  wha 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of  his 
wounds ;  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  Colonel  Lunds- 
ford,  prisoners ;  and  Sir  Edward  Yamey,  and  » 
great  many  gentlemen  of  ouality  slain.  On  tho 
other  hancf,  we  carried  off  Colonel  Essex,  Colonel- 
Bamsey,  and  the  Lord  St  John,  who  also  died  of 
his  wounds ;  we  took  five  ammunition  waggons- 
full  of  powder,  and  brought  off  about  500  horse  in> 
the  defeat  of  the  left  wing,  with  eighteen  stan- 
dards and  colours,  and  lost  seventeen. 

The  slaughter  of  the  left  wing  was  so  great,, 
and  the  flight  so  effectual,  that  several  of  the 
officers  rid  clear  away,  coasting  round,  and  ^ot 
to  London,  where  they  reported  that  the  parlia- 
ment army  was  entirely  defeated,  all  lost,  killed, 
or  taken,  as  if  none  but  them  were  left  alive  to 
carry  the  news.  This  filled  them  with  conster- 
nation for  a  while;  but  when  other  messengers 
followed  all  was  restored  to  quiet  again,  and  the 
parliament  cried  up  their  victory,  and  sufficiently 
mocked  God  and  their  general  with  their  publio 
thanks  for  it  Truly,  as  the  fight  was  a  driver- 
anoe  to  them,  they  were  in  the  right  t6  give 
thanks  for  it;  but  as  to  its  being  a  victory, 
neither  side  had  much  to  boast  of,  and  they  less  a 
great  deal  than  we  had. 

I  got  no  hurt  in  this  fight ;  and  indeed  we  of 
the  right  wing  had  but  little  fighting.  I  think  I 
discharged  my  pistols  but  once,  and  my  carabine 
twice,  for  we  had  more  fatigue  than  fight ;  the 
enemy  fied,  and  we  had  little  to  do  but  to  follow, 
and  kill  those  we  could  overtake.  I  spoiled  & 
good  horse,  and  got  a  better  from  the  enemy,  in 
his  room,  and  came  home  wearv  enough.  My 
father  lost  his  horse^  and,  in  the  fall,  was  bruised 
in  his  thigh  by  another  horse  treading  on  him, 
which  disabled  him  for  some  time,  and,  at  his 
request,  by  his  majesty's  consent,  I  commanded 
the  regiment  in  his  absence. 

The  enemy  received  a  recruit  of  4000  men  the 
next  morning ;  ^  they  had  not,  I  believe  they  had 

fone  back  towards  Worcester ;  but,  encoumged 
y  that  reinforcement,  they  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  had  a  long  debate  whether  they  could 
attack  us  again ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  great 
victory,  they  duist  not  attempt  it,  though  this- 
addition  of  strength  made  them  superior  to  us  by 
8000  men. 

The  king  indeed  expected,  that  when  these 
troops  joined  them  they  would  advance,  and  we- 
were  preparing  to  receive  them  at  a  village  called 
Amo,  wnere  the  headquarter  continued  three  or 
four  days;  and,  had  they  really  esteemed  ths 
&:st  dav's  work  a  victory,  as  they  called  it,  they 
would  have  done  it,  but  they  thought  not  good 
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to  Trentore,  but  marched  away  to  Warwick,  and 
from  thence  to  CoTontry.  The  king,  to  urge 
them  to  Yenture  upon  him,  and  come  to  a  second 
battle,  sits  down  before  Banbury,  and  takes  both 
town  and  castle,  and  makes  two  entire  regiments 
of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  horse,  quit  the  parlia- 
ment service,  and  take  up  their  arms  for  the 
king.  This  was  done  almost  before  their  faces, 
which  was  a  better  proof  of  a  victory  on  our  side, 
than  they  could  pretend  to.  From  Banbury  we 
marched  to  Oxford :  and  now  all  men  saw  the 
parliament  had  maae  a  ^reat  mistake,  for  they 
were  not  always  in  the  right  any  more  than  we, 
to  leave  Oxford  without  a  garrison.  The  king 
caused  new  regular  works  to  be  drawn  round  it, 
and  seven  royal  bastions,  with  ravelins  and  out- 
works, a  double  ditch,  counterscarp,  and  covered 
way ;  all  which,  added  to  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,  made  it  a  formidable  place,  and  from 
this  time  it  became  our  place  of  amis,  and  the 
centre  of  afifairs  on  the  king's  side. 

If  the  parliament  had  the  honour  of  the  field, 
the  king  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  victory ;  for  all 
tb  is  part  of  the  coun  try  submitted  to  him.  Essex's 
army  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  London,  and 
were  but  in  an  ill  condition  whan  they  came  there, 
especially  their  horse. 

The  parliament,  sensible  of  this,  and  receiving 
diuly  accounts  of  the  progress  we  made,  began  to 
cool  a  little  in  their  temper,  abated  of  their  first 
rage,  and  voted  an  address  for  peace ;  and  sent  to 
the  King  to  let  him  know  they  were  desirous  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood,  and  to  bring 
things  to  an  accommodation,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
a  right  understanding. 

I  was  now,  by  the  king's  x)articular  favour, 
summoned  to  the  councils  of  war,  my  father  con- 
tinuing absent  and  ill ;  and  now  I  begin  to  think 
of  the  real  grounds,  and,  which  was  more,  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  this  war.  I  say,  I  now  began  it, 
for  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  rightly  stated  matters 
in  my  own  mind  before,  though  I  had  been 
enough  used  to  blood,  and  to  see  the  destruction 
of  people,  sacking  of  towns,  and  plundering  the 
<X)untry;  yet  it  was  in  Germany,  and  among 
strangers ;  but  I  found  a  strange,  secret,  and  un- 
accountable sadness  upon  my  spirits  to  see  this 
acting  in  my  own  native  country.  It  grieved 
me  to  the  heart,  even  in  the  rout  of  our  enemies, 
to  see  the  slaughter  of  them ;  and  even  in  the 
fight,  to  hear  a  man  cry  for  quarter  in  English, 
moved  me  to  a  compassion  which  I  had  never 
been  used  to  ;  nay,  sometimes  it  looked  to  me  as 
if  some  of  my  own  men  had  been  beaten;  and 
when  I  heard  a  soldier  cry,  '  O  God,  I  am  shot !' 
I  looked  behind  me  to  see  which  of  my  own 
troop  was  fallen.  Here  I  saw  myself  at  the 
cuttmg  of  the  throats  of  my  friends ;  and  indeed 
some  ai  my  near  relations.  My  old  comrades  and 
fellow-soldiers  in  Germany  were  some  with  us, 
some  against  us,  as  their  opinions  happened  to 
differ  in  religion.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  had 
not  much  religion  in  me  at  that  time;  but  I 
thought  religion,  rightly  practised  on  both  sides, 
would  have  made  us  all  better  friends;  and, 
therefore,  sometimes  I  began  to  think  that  both 
the  bishops  of  our  side,  and  ths  preachen  on 
theirs,  made  religion  rather  the  pretence  than  the 
cause  of  the  war;  and  from  those  thoughts  I 
vigorously  argued  it  at  the  council  of  war  against 
marching  to  %rentford,  while  the  address  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  from  the  parliament  was  in  hand ; 
for  I  was  for  taking  the  parliament  by  the  handle 
which  they  had  given  us,  and  entering  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  advantage  of  its  being  at 
their  own  request. 

I  thought  tne  king  had  now  in  bis  hands  an 


opportunity  to  make  au  honourable  peace;  for 
this  battle  of  Edgehill,  as  much  as  they  boasted 
of  the  victory  to  hearten  up  their  friends,  had 
sorely  weakened  their  army,  and  discouraged  their 
party  too,  wluch  in  effect  was  worse  as  to  their 
army.  The  horse  were  particularly  in  an  ill  case, 
and  the  foot  greatly  diminished;  and  the  re- 
mainder very  sickly.  But,  besides  this,  the  par- 
liament were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  progpness  we 
made  afterwards ;  and  still  fearing  tiie  king's  sur- 
prising them,  had  sent  for  the  Earl  of  E^ex  to 
London,  to  defend  them ;  by  which  the  oountxy 
was,  as  it  were,  deserted  and  abandoned,  and  left 
to  be  plundered ;  our  parties  overrun  all  places  at 
pleasure.  All  this  wmle  I  considered  that,  what- 
ever the  soldiers  of  fortune  meant  by  the  war,  our 
desires  were  to  suppress  the  exorbitant  power  ci 
a  party,  to  establish  our  king  in  his  just  and 
legal  rights ;  but  not  with  a  design  to  destroy  the 
constitution  of  government,  and  the  being  of  par- 
liament ;  and  therefore  I  thought  now  was  the  time 
for  peace,  and  there  were  a  great  many  worthy 
gentlemen  in  the  army  of  my  mind ;  and,  had  our 
master  had  ears  to  hear  us,  the  war  might  have 
had  an  end  here. 

This  address  for  peace  was  received  by  the 
king  at  Maidenhead,  whither  this  array  was  now 
advanced,  and  his  majesty  returned  answer  by 
Sir  Peter  Eillegrew,  that  he  desired  nothing 
more,  and  would  not  be  wanting  on  his  part 
Upon  this  the  parliament  named  commisaioneTS, 
and  his  majesty,  excepting  against  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  they  left  him  out,  and  sent  others ;  and 
desired  the  king  to  appoint  his  residence  neai 
London,  where  the  commissioners  might  wait  upon 
him.  Accordingly  the  king  appointed  Windsor 
for  the  place  of  treaty,  and  desired  the  treaty 
might  bo  hastened.  Audi  thus  all  things  looked 
with  a  favourable  aspect,  when  one  unlucky  action 
knocked  it  all  on  the  head,  and  filled  both  parties 
with  more  implacable  animosities  than  they  had 
before,  and  all  hopes  of  peace  vanished. 

During  this  progress  of  the  king's  armies,  we 
were  always  abroad  with  the  horse,  ravaging  the 
country,  and  plundering  the  Boundheads.  Prince 
Bupert,  a  most  active  vigilant  partyman,  and,  I 
must  own,  fitter  for  such  than  for  a  general,  was 
never  lying  still,  and  I  seldom  stayed  behind; 
for  our  regiment  being  very  well  mounted,  he 
would  always  send  for  us,  if  he  had  any  extra- 
ordinary design  in  hand. 

One  time  in  particular  he  had  a  design  upon 
Aylesbury,  the  capital  of  Buckinghamshire^  in- 
deed our  view  at  first  was  rather  to  beat  the 
enemy  out  of  the  town,  and  demolish  their  workr, 
and  perhaps  raise  some  contributions  on  the  rich 
country  round  it,  than  to  garrison  the  place,  and 
keep  it ;  for  we  wanted  no  more  garrisons^  bdng 
masters  of  the  field. 

The  prince  had  2500  horse  with  him  in  this 
expedition,  but  no  foot ;  the  town  had  some  foot 
raised  in  the  country  by  Mr  Hampden,  and  two 
regiments  of  country  militia,  whom  we  made 
light  of,  but  we  found  they  stood  to  their  tac^e 
better  than  well  enough.  We  came  very  early  to 
town,  and  thought  they  had  no  notice  of  us ;  but 
soma  false  brolLit  Li»d  given  ihem  the  alarm,  and 
we  found  them  all  in  arms,  the  hedges  witiiout 
the  town  lined  with  musketeers,  on  that  side  in 
particular  where  they  expected  us,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  foot  drawn  up  in  view  to  support  them, 
with  some  horse  in  the  rear  of  alL 

The  prince  willing,  however,  to  do  something, 
caused  some  of  his  horse  to  alight,  and  serve  as 
dragoons;  and  having  broken  away  into  the  en- 
closures, the  horse  beat  the  foot  from  behind  the 
hedges,  while  the  rest  who  were  alighted  charged 
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them  in  the  lane  which  leads  to  the  town.  Here 
they  had  cast  up  some  works,  and  fired  from  their 
Hnes  Tery  legularly,  considering  them  as  militia 
only,  the  governor  encouraging  them  by  his  ex- 
ample ;  so  that  finding  without  some  foot  there 
would  be  no  good  to  be  done,  we  gave  it  over 
and  drew  off;  and  so  Aylesbury  escaped  a  scour- 
ing for  that  time. 

1  cannot  deny  but  these  flying  parties  of  horse 
committed  great  spoil  among  the  country  people ; 
and  sometimes  the  prince  gave  a  liberty  to  some 
cruelties  which  were  not  at  all  for  the  king*s 
interest;  because,  it  being  still  upon  our  o^Wn 
country,  and  the  Icing's  own  subjects,  whom,  in 
all  his  declarations,  he  protested  to  be  careful  of, 
it  ^emed  to  contradict  all  those  protestations  and 
declarations,  and  served  to  aggravate  and  exas- 
perate the  common  people ;  and  the  king's  enemies 
made  all  the  advantages  of  it  that  was  possible, 
by  crying  out  of  twice  as  many  extravagancies 
as  wore  committed. 

It  is  true  the  king,  who  naturally  abhorred 
such  things,  could  not  restrain  his  men,  no  nor 
his  generals,  so  absolutely  as  he  would  have  done. 
The  war,  on  his  side,  was  very  much  a  la  voltm- 
tier ;  many  gentlemen  served  him  at  their  own 
charge,  and  some  paid  whole  regiments  them- 
selves. Sometimes  also  the  king's  affairs  were 
straiterthan  ordinary,  and  his  men  were  not  very 
well  paid,  and  this  obliged  him  to  wink  at  their 
excursions  upon  the  country,  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  them ;  and  yet,  I  must  own,  that  in 
those  parts  of  England  where  the  war  was  hottest, 
there  never  was  seen  that  ruin  and  depopulation, 
murders;  ravishments,  and  barbarities,  which  I 
have  seen  even  among  Protestant  armies  abroad 
in  Germany,  and  otiier  foreign  parts  of  the  world. 
And  if  the  parliament  people  had  seen  those 
things  abroad,  as  I  had,  they  would  not  have 
complained. 

The  most  I  have  seen  was  plundering  the 
towns  for  provisions,  drinking  up  their  beer,  and 
turning  our  horses  into  their  fields,  or  stacks  of 
com;  and  sometimes  the  soldiers  would  be  a 
little  rude  with  the  wenches ;  but  alas !  what  was 
this  to  Count  Tilly's  ravages  in  Saxony?  Or 
what  was  our  taking  of  Leicester  by  storm,  where 
they  cried  out  of  our  barbarities,  to  the  sacking 
of  New  Brandenburgh,  or  the  taking  of  Magde- 
burgh?  In  Leicester,  of  7  or  8000  people  in 
the  town,  800  were  killed;  in  Magdeburgh,  of 
25,000,  scarce  2700  were  left,  and  the  whole  town 
burnt  to  ashes.  I  myself  have  seen  17  or  18 
villages  on  fixe  in  a  day,  and  the  people  driven 
away  from  their  dwellings,  like  herds  of  cattle ; 
the  men  murdered^  the  women  stript,  and  700  or 
800  of  them  together,  after  thev  had  suffered  all 
the  indignities  and  abuses  of  tne  soldiers,  driven 
stark  naked  in  the  winter  through  the  great 
towns,  to  seek  shelter  and  relief  from  the  charity 
of  their  enemies.  I  do  not  instance  these  greater 
barbarities  to  justify  the  lesser  actions,  wMch  are 
nevertheless  irregular;  but  I  do  say,  that  cir- 
cumstances considered,  this  war  was  managed 
with  as  much  humanity  on  both  sides  as  could  be 
expected,  especially  also  considering  the  animosity 
of  parties. 

But  to  return  to  the  prince ;  he  had  not  always 
the  same  success  in  these  enterprises,  for  some- 
times we  came  short  home.  And  I  cannot  omit 
one  pleasant  adventure  which  happened  to  a  party 
of  ouzs^  in  one  of  these  excursions  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. The  major  of  our  regiment  was  soundly 
beaten  by  a  party,  which,  as  I  may  say,  was  led 
by  a  woman ;  an4  if  I  had  not  rescued  him,  I 
know  not  but  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a 
woman.    It  seems  our  men  had  l^eged  some 


fortified  house  about  Oxfordshii'e,  towards  Tamo, 
and  the  house  being  defended  by  the  lady  in  hsr 
husband's  absence,  she  had  yielded  the  house  upon 
a  capitulation ;  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was 
to  march  out  with  all  her  servants,  soldiers,  and 
goods,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  Tame ;  whether  she 
thougnt  to  have  gone  no  further,  or  that  she 
reckoned  herself  safe  there,  I  know  not ;  but  m^ 
major,  with  two  troops  of  horse,  meets  with  this 
lady  and  her  party,  about  five  miles  from  Tame, 
as  we  were  coming  back  from  our  defeated  attack 
of  Aylesbury.  We  reckoned  om'selves  in  an 
enemy's  countiy,  and  had  lived  a  little  at  large, 
or  at  discretion,  as  it  is  called  abroad ;  and  these 
two  troops,  with  the  major,  were  returning  to  our 
detachment  from  a  little  village,  whore,  at  the 
farmer's  house,  thev  had  met  with  some  liquor, 
and  truly  some  of  his  men  were  so  drunk  they 
could  but  just  sit  upon  their  horses.  The  major 
himself  was  not  much  better,  and  the  whole  body 
were  but  in  a  sorry  condition  to  fight  Upon  the 
road  they  meet  this  party ;  the  lady,  having  no 
design  of  fighting,  and  being,  as  she  thought, 
under  the  protection  of  the  articles,  sounds  a 
parley,  ana  desired  to  sneak  with  the  officer. 
The  major,  as  drunk  as  he  was,  could  tell  her, 
that  by  the  articles  she  was  to  be  assured  no 
further  than  Tame,  and  being  now  five  miles 
beyond  it,  she  was  a  fair  enemy,  and  therefore 
demanded  to  render  themselves  prisoners.  The 
lady  seemed  surprised;  *bnt  being  sensible  she 
was  in  the  wrong,  offered  to  compound  for  her 
goods,  and  would  have  given  him  £300,  and,  I 
think,  seven  or  eight  horses.  The  major  would 
certaix^y  have  taken  it,  if  he  had  not  been  dnmk; 
but  he  refused  it,  and  gave  threatening  words  to 
her,  blustering  in  language  which  he  thought 
proper  to  frighten  a  woman,  viz.  that  he  would 
cut  them  all  to  pieces,  and  give  no  quarter,  and 
the  like.  The  lady,  who  had  been  more  used  to 
the  smoU  of  powder  than  he  imagined,  called  some 
of  her  servants  to  her,  and,  consulting  with  them 
what  to  do,  they  all  unanimously  encouraged  her 
to  let  them  fight ;  told  her  it  was  plain  that  the 
commander  was  drunk,  and  all  that  were  with 
him  were  rather  worse  than  he,  and  hardly  able 
to  sit  their  horses;  and  that  therefore  one  bold 
charge  would  put  them  all  into  confusion.  In  a 
worc^  she  consented,  and,  as  she  was  a  woman, 
they  desired  her  to  secure  herself  among  the 
waggons;  but  she  refused,  and  told  them  bravely, 
she  would  take  her  fate  with  them.  In  short, 
she  boldly  bade  my  major  defiance,  and  that  he 
might  do  his  worst,  since  she  had  offered  him 
fair  and  he  had  refused  it ;  her  mind  was  altered 
now,  and  she  would  give  him  nothing,  and  bade 
his  officer  that  parleved  longer  with  her,  begone; 
so  the  parley  ended.  After  this  she  gave  him 
fair  leave  to  go  back  to  his  men ;  but  before  he 
could  tell  his  tale  to  them,  she  was  at  his  heels, 
with  all  her  men,  and  gave  him  such  a  home- 
charge  as  put  his  men  into  disorder ;  and,  being 
too  drunk  to  rally,  ^ey  were  knocked  down  before 
they  knew  what  to  do  with  themselves ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  they  took  to  a  plain  flight.  But 
what  was  still  worse,  the  men,  being  some  of 
them  very  drunk,  when  they  came  to  run  for 
their  lives,  fell  over  one  another,  and  tumbled 
over  their  horses,  and  made  such  work,  that  a 
troop  of  women  might  have  beaten  them  all.  In 
this  pickle,  with  the  enemy  at  his  heels,  I  came 
in  with  him,  hearing  the  noise ;  when  I  appeaixi  J, 
the  pursuers  retreated,  and,  seeing  what  a  con- 
dition my  people  were  in,  and  not  knowing  tLe 
strength  of  the  enemy.  I  contented  myself  with 
bringmg  them  off  without  pursuing  the  other; 
nor  could  I  hear  positively  who  this  female  cap- 
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taia  was.  We  lost  17  or  18  of  our  men,  and 
about  80  horses ;  but,  when  the  particulars  of  the 
story  was  told  us,  our  major  was  so  laughed  at 
by  the  whole  army,  and  laughed  at  everywhere, 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  after. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  His  majesty,  as  I 
observed,  was  at  Maidenhead  addressed  by  the 
parliament  for  peace,  and  Windsor  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  place  of  treaty,  the  van  of  his 
army  lay  at  Colebrook.  In  the  meantime,  whether 
it  were  true,  or  only  a  pretence,  but  it  was  reported 
the  parliament  general  had  sent  a  body  of  his 
troops,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  to  Hammersmitli, 
in  order  to  fall  upon  some  part  of  our  army,  or 
to  take  some  advanced  post,  which  was  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  men ;  whereupon  the  king  ordered 
the  army  to  march,  and,  by  the  favour  of  a  thick 
mist,  came  within  half  a  mile  of  Brentford  before 
he  was  discovered.  There  were  two  regiments 
of  foot,  and  about  600  horse  in  the  town,  of  the 
enemy's  best  troops ;  these  taking  the  alaniL  posted 
themselves  on  the  bridge  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  The  king  attacked  them  with  a  select 
detachment  of  his  best  infantry,  and  they  defended 
themselves  with  incredible  obstinacy.  I  must 
own,  I  never  saw  raw  men,  for  thev  could  not 
have  been  in  arms  above  four  months,  act  like 
them  in  my  life.  In  short,  there  was  no  forcing 
these  men;  for,  though  two  whole  brigades  of 
cxtT  foot)  backed  by  our  horse,  made  five  sevei'al 
attacks  upon  thom,  they  could  not  break  them, 
lod  we  lost  a  great  manv  brave  men  in  that 
dction.  At  last,  seeing  tne  obstinacy  of  these 
men,  a  party  of  horse  was  ordered  to  ^  round 
from  Osterly;  and,  entering  the  town  on  the  north 
side,  where,  though  the  horse  made  some  resist- 
ance, it  was  not  considerable,  the  town  was  pre- 
sently taken.  I  led  my  regiment  through  an 
enclosure,  and  came  into  tlie  town  nearer  to  the 
bridge  than  the  rest.,  by  which  means  I  got  first 
into  the  town ;  but  I  had  tliis  loss  by  my  expedi- 
tion, that  the  foot  charged  me  before  the  oody 
was  come  up,  and  poured  in  their  shot  very 
furiously.  My  men  were  but  in  an  ill  case,  and 
would  not  have  stood  much  longer,  if  the  rest  of 
the  horse  coming  up  the  lane  had  not  found  f^em 
other  employment.  When  the  horse  were  thus 
entered,  thev  immediately  dispersed  the  enemy's 
horso,  who  ued  away  towards  London,  and  falling 
in  swoird  in  hand  upon  the  rear  of  the  foot,  who 
were  engaged  at  the  bridge,  they  were  all  cut  in 
pieces,  except  about  200,  who,  scorning  to  ask 
quarter,  desperately  threw  themselves  into  the 
river  Thames,  where  they  were  most  of  them 
drowned. 

The  parliament  and  their  party  made  a  great 
outcry  at  this  attempt;  that  it  was  base  and 
treacherous  while  in  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that 
the  king,  having  amused  them  with  hearkening 
to  a  treaty,  designed  to  have  seized  upon  their 
train  of  artillery  first,  an(L  after  that,  to  have 
surprised  both  the  city  of  London  and  the  par- 
liament And  I  have  observed  since,  that  our 
historians  note  this  action  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  honour  and  treaties;  though,  as  there  was  no 
cessation  of  arms  agreed  ou,  nothing  is  inore 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  than  to  suggest  it. 

That  it  was  a  very  unhappy  thing  to  the  Mng 
and  whole  nation,  as  it  broKe  off  the  hopes  of 
peace,  and  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  the  Scots 
army  in  upon  us^  I  readily  acknowlcd^ ;  but  that 
there  was  anythmg  dishonourable  in  it,  I  cannot 
allow ;  for  though  the  parliament  had  addressed 
to  the  king  for  peace,  and  such  steps  were  taken 
iti  it,  as  before ;  yet,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no 
]^/.'oposal  made  ou  either  side  for  a  cessation  of 


arms ;  and  all  the  world  must  allow,  that  in  ■ndi 
cases  the  war  goes  on  in  the  field,  while  the  peace 
goes  on  in  the  cabinet.  And  if  the  war  goes  on, 
admit  the  king  had  designed  to  soiprise  the  dtf 
or  parliament,  or  all  of  them,  it  had  been  no  more 
than  the  custom  of  war  allows,  and  what  Ihey 
would  have  done  by  him,  if  they  conld.  The 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  or  peace  of  Monster,  which 
ended  the  bloody  wars  of  Germany,  wbs  a  pre- 
cedent for  this.  That  treaty  was  actually  nego- 
tiating seven  years,  and  yet  the  war  went  on 
with  all  the  vigour  and  rancour  imaginable,  even 
to  the  last;  nay,  the  very  time  after  the  conclusion 
of  it,  but  before  the  news  could  be  bronght  to  the 
army,  did  he  that  was  afterwards  king  of  Swedes, 
Carolus  Qustavus,  take  the  city  of  Pimgae  by 
surprise,  and  therein  an  inestimable  booty.  Be- 
sides, all  the  wars  of  Europe  are  full  of  examples 
of  this  kind ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  to  blame  the  king  for  this  action  as  to  the 
fairness  of  it  Indeed,  as  to  the  policy  of  it,  I 
can  say  little;  but  the  case  was  this,  the  king  had 
a  gallant  army,  flushed  with  success,  and  tioings 
hitherto  had  gone  on  very  prosperous^,  bUk 
with  his  o^vn  army  and  elsewhere;  he  had  above 
35,000  men  in  his  own  army,  including  his  gar- 
risons  left  at  Banbury,  Shtewsbuiy,  Woroe^er, 
Oxford,  Wallingford,  Abingdon,  Ueading;  and 
places  adjacent  On  the  other  hand,  the  paiiia- 
ment  army  came  back  to  London  in  but  a  sorry 
condition ;  for,  what  with  their  loss  in  their  vic- 
toiT,  as  they  called  it,  at  Edgehill,  their  sackneei^ 
and  a  hasty  march  to  London,  they  weare  very 
much  diminished ;  though  at  London  they  soon 
recruited  them  again.  And  this  prosperity  of  the 
king's  affairs  might  encourage  him  to  stxike  this 
blow,  thinking  to  bring  the  parliament  to  better 
terms,  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  king's  forces. 

But,  however  it  was,  the  success  did  not  equally 
answer  the  king's  expectation ;  the  vigorous  de- 
fence the  troops  posted  at  Srentford  made  ai 
above,  gave  the  Earl  of  Essex  opportunity  with 
extraordinary  application,  to  draw  his  forces  out 
to  Tumham-green ;  and  the  exceeding  alacrity  <tf 
the  enemy  was  such,  that  their  whole  army  v^ 
peared  with  them,  making  together  an  army  of 
24,000  men,  drawn  up  in  view  of  our  forces,  by 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  city  regi- 
ments were  placed  between  the  regulax*  troops, 
and  all  together  offered  us  battle ;  out  we  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  accept  it  The  king,  indeed, 
was  sometimes  of  the  mind  to  charge  them,  and 
once  or  twice  ordered  parties  to  advance  to  begin 
to  skirmish;  but,  upon  better  advice,  altered  his 
mind,  an<L  indeed,  it  was  the  wisest  connsel  to 
defer  the  nghtlng  at  that  time.  The  paxiijjnent 
generals  were  as  tinfixed  in  their  resolutions  on 
Uio  other  side  as  the  king :  sometimes  they  sent 
out  parties,  and  then  csdled  them  back  again. 
One  strong  party,  of  near  300o  men,  marched  off 
towards  Acton,  with  orders  to  amuse  us  on  that 
side,  but  were  countermanded.  Indeed,  I  was  <^ 
the  opinion  we  might  have  ventured  the  battle ; 
for,  though  the  parliament's  army  were  more 
numerous,  yet  the  cit^  trained  bands,  which 
made  up  4000  of  their  foot,  were  not  much 
esteemed,  and  the  king  was  a  great  d^  stronger 
in  horse  than  they;  but  the  main  reason  that 
hindered  the  engagement  was  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  the  kmg  having  duly  weighed,  he 
caused  the  carriages  and  cannon  to  draw  off  first, 
and  then  the  foot,  the  horse  continuing  to  face 
the  enemy  till  all  was  ^slear  gone,  and  then  we 
drew  off  too,  and  marched  to  Kingston,  and  the 
next  day  to  Heading. 

Now  the  king  saw  his  mistake  in  not  continii- 
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ing  his  xnaroh  for  London,  instead  of  facing 
about  to  fight  the  enemy  at  Edgehill.  And  all 
the  honour  we  had  gained  in  so  many  snccessful 
entsxprises  lay  boned  in  this  ahamefal  retreat 
from  an  army  of  citizens^  -wives :  for,  truly,  that 
appeazance  at  Tumhanv-green  was  gay,  bat  not 
gpreat.  There  were  as  many  lookers-on  as  actors ; 
the  crowds  of  ladies,  apprentices,  and  mob,  was 
80  great)  that,  when  the  parties  of  onr  army  ad- 
yanced,  and,  as  they  thought,  to  charge,  the 
coadies,  horsemen,  and  crowd  that  cluttered 
away,  to  be  out  of  harm^s  way,  looked  little 
better  than,  a  rout ;  and  I  was  persuaded  a  good 
home  charge  from  our  horse  would  have  sent 
their  whole  army  after  them.  Bnt  so  it  was,  that 
this  crowd  of  an  army  was  to  triumph  over  us, 
and  they  did  it ;  for  aU  the  kingdom  was  carefully 
informed  how  their  dreadful  looks  had  frightened 
us  away. 

Upon  onr  retreat,  the  parliament  resent  this 
attack,  which  they  call  treacherous,  and  vote  no 
accommodation ;  but  tboy  considered  of  it  after- 
wards, and  sent  six  commissioners  to  the  king 
with  propositions;  but  the  change  of  the  scene 
of  action  changed  the  terms  of  peaoe^  and  now 
they  made  terms  like  conquerors,  petition  him  to 
desert  his  army,  and  return  to  the  parliament, 
and  the  like.  Had  his  majesty,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  with  the  ftill  reputation  they  had  be- 
fore, and  in  the  ebb  of  their  affairs,  rested  at 
Windsor,  and  commenced  a  treaty,  they  had  cer- 
tainly made  more  reasonable  proposals ;  but  now 
the  scabbard  seemed  to  be  thrown  away  on  both 
sides. 

The  rest  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  strengthen- 
ing parties  and  places ;  also  in  fruitless  treaties 
of  peace,  messages,  remonstrances,  and  paper 
war  on  both  sides,  and  no  action  remarkable 
happened  anywhere  that  I  remember.  Yet  the 
king  gained  ground  everywhere,  and  his  forces 
in  Uie  north  increased  under  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle; also  my  Lord  Goring,  then  only  called 
Oolonel  Goring,  arrived  from  Holland,  bringing 
three  ships  loaden  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  notice  that  the  queen  was  following  with 
more.  Goring  brought  four  thousand  burels  of 
Spmpowder,  and  20.000  small  arms;  i^  which 
came  very  seasonably,  for  the  king  was  in  great 
want  of  them,  especially  the  powder.  Upon  this 
recruit^  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  draws  down  to 
York,  and  being  above  1000  strong,  made  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  give  ground,  and  retreat  to  Hull. 

Whoever  lay  still,  Prince  Bupert  was  always 
abroad,  and  I  chose  to  go  out  with  his  highness 
as  often  as  I  had  opportunity;  for  hitherto  he 
was  always  succeaBfuL  About  this  tim«  the  prince, 
being  at  Oxford,  I  gave  him  intelh^nce  of  a 
party  of  the  enemy  who  lived  a  little  at  large, 
too  much  for  good  soldiers,  about  Oirenoester. 
The  prince,  glad  of  the  news,  resolved  to  attack 
them ;  and  though  it  was  a  wet  season,  and  the 
ways  exceeding  bad,  being  in  February,  yet  we 
mairched  all  night  in  the  dark,  which  occasioned 
the  loss  of  some  horses  and  men  too,  in  sloughs 
and  holes,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had 
suffered  them  to  fall  into.  We  were  a  very  strong 
party,  being  about  three  thousand  horse  and 
dragoons,  and  coming  to  Cirencester  very  early 
in  the  morning,  to  onr  great  satisfiiction  the  enemy 
were  perfectly  surprised,  not  having  the  least 
notice  of  our  march,  which  answered  our  end 
more  ways  than  one.  However,  tiie  Earl  of 
Stamford^  regiment  made  some  resistance;  but 
the  town  having  no  works  to  defend  it,  saving  a 
slight  breastwork  at  the  entrance  of  the  road, 
with  a  turnpike,  our  dragoons  alighted,  and  forc- 
ing their  way  over  the  bellies  of  Btamiord's  foot^ 


they  beat  them  from  then:  defence,  and  followed 
them  at  their  heels  into  the  town.  Btamford's 
regiment  was  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  several 
others,  to  the  number  of  about  800  men,  and  the 
town  entered  without  any  other  resistance.  We 
took  1200  prisoners,  8000  arms,  and  the  county 
magazine,  which  at  that  time  was  considerable ; 
for  there  was  about  120  barrels  of  powder,  and 
all  things  in  proportion. 

I  received  the  first  hurt  I  got  in  this  war,  at 
this  action ;  for  having  followed  the  dragoons, 
and  brought  my  re^^ent  within  the  barricado 
which  they  had  gained,  a  musket-bullet  struck 
my  horse  just  in  the  head,  and  that  so  effectually, 
that  he  fell  down  as  dead  as  a  stone,  all  at  once. 
The  fall  plunged  me  into  a  puddle  of  water,  and 
daubed  me,  and  mv  man  having  brought  me  an- 
other horse,  and  cleaned  me  a  litUe,  I  was  just 
getting  up,  when  another  bullet  struck  me  on  my 
left  hand,  which  I  had  just  clapped  on  the  horses 
mane,  to  lift  myself  into  the  saddle.  The  blow 
broke  one  of  my  fingers,  and  bruised  my  hand 
very  much,  and  it  proved  a  very  painful  hurt  to 
me.  For  the  present  I  did  not  much  concern 
myself  about  it,  out  made  my  man  tie  it  up  close 
in  my  handkerchief,  and  led  up  my  men  to  the 
markeir-place,  where  we  had  a  very  smart  brush 
with  some  musketeers  who  were  posted  in  the 
churchyard;  but  our  dragoons  soon  beat  them 
out  there,  and  the  whole  town  was  then  our  own. 
We  made  no  stay  here,  but  marched  back  with 
all  our  booty  to  Oxford,  for  we  knew  the  enemy 
were  very  strong  at  Gloucester,  and  that  way. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, with  a  strong  party,  set  upon  Lichfield, 
and  took  the  town,  but  could  not  take  the  close ; 
but  thev  beat  a  body  of  4000  i&en  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  town,  under  Sir  John  Gell  of  Derby- 
shire, and  Sir  William  Brereton  of  Cheshire,  and 
kUling  600  of  them,  dispersed  l^e  rest 

Our  second  campaign  now  began  to  open;  the 
kin^  marched  from  Oxford  to  relieve  Beading, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  parliament  forces; 
but  Colonel  Fielding,  lieutenant-governor  Sir 
Arthur  Ashton  being  wounded,  surrendered  to 
Essex  before  the  king  could  come  up ;  for  which 
he  was  tried  by  martial  law,  and  condemned  to 
die,  but  the  king  forbore  to  execute  the  sentence. 
This  was  the  first  town  we  had  lost  in  the  war ; 
for  still  the  success  of  the  king's  affairs  was  very 
encouraging.  This  bad  news  however  was  over- 
balanced by  an  account  brought  the  king  at  the 
same  time,  by  an  express  from  York,  that  the 
queen  had  landed  in  the  north,  and  had  brought 
over  a  great  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
besides  some  men.  Some  time  after  this,  her 
majesty  inarching  southward  to  meet  the  king, 
joined  the  army  near  Edgehill,  where  the  first 
battle  was  fought  She  brought  the  king  8000 
foot,  1600  horse  and  dragoons,  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
1500  baitels  of  powder,  and  12,000  small  aimsi 

During  this  prosperity  of  the  king's  affairs^  hfs 
armies  increased  mightily  in  the  western  coun- 
ties also.  Sir  William  Waller  indeed  commanded 
for  the  parliament  in  those  parts  too,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berk- 
shire, where  he  carried  on  their  cause  but  too  fast ; 
but  larther  west,  Sir  Nicholas  Flamming,  Sir 
Balph  Hopton,  and  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  had  .Ex- 
tended the  king's  quarters  from  Cornwall  through 
Devonshire,  and  into  Somersetshire,  where  they 
took  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Biddeford;  and  the 
first  of  these  they  fortified  very  well,  making  it  a 
place  of  anns  for  the  west,  and  afterwards  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  queen. 

At  last  the  famous  Sir  William  Waller,  and  the 
king's  forces  met  and  came  to  a  pitched  battia^ 
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whers  Sir  William  lost  all  his  honour  again. 
This  was  at  Boundway-down,  in  Wiltshire, 
Waller  had  engaged  onr  Oomish  army  at  Lans- 
dovm,  and  in  a  very  obstinate  fight  had  the 
better  of  them,  and  made  them  retreat  to  Devizes. 
Sir  William  Hopton,  however,  having  a  good 
body  of  foot  nntouched,  sent  expresses  and  mes- 
sengers, one  in  the  neck  of  another,  to  the  king 
for  some  horse,  and  the  king  being  in  great  cpn- 
oom  for  that  army,  who  were  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  Cornish  men,  commanded  me  to 
march  with  all  possible  secrecy,  as  well  as  expe- 
dition, with  1200  horse  and  dragoons  from  Oxford 
to  loin  them.  We  set  ont  in  t)ie  depth  of  the 
night,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  intelligence  being 
given  of  onr  route,  and  soon  joined  with  the  Cor- 
nish army,  when  it  was  soon  resolved  to  give 
battle  to  Waller;  and,  give  him  his  due,  he  was 
as  forward  to  fight  as  we.  As  it  is  easy  to  meet 
when  both  sides  are  willing  to  be  found,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller  met  us  upon  Boundway-down,  where 
we  had  a  fair  field  on  both  sides,  and  room 
enough  to  draw  up  our  horse.  In  a  word,  there 
was  little  ceremony  to  the  work;  the  armies 
joined,  and  we  charged  his  horse  with  so  much 
resolution,  that  they  quickly  fled,  and  quitted  the 
field;  for  we  overmatched  him  in  horse,  and 
this  was  the  entire  dratruction  of  their  army ;  for 
their  infantry,  which  outnumbered  ours  by  fifteen 
hundred,  were  now  at  our  mercy.  Some  faint  re- 
sistance they  made,  just  enough  to  give  us  occa- 
sion to  break  into  their  ranks  with  our  horse, 
where  we  gave  time  to  our  foot  to  defeat  others 
that  stood  to  their  work;  upon  which  they  be- 
gan to  disband,  and  ran  every  way  they  could, 
but  our  horse  haying  surronnded  them,  we  made 
a  fearful  havoc  oi  them. 

We  lost  not  above  200  men  in  this  action; 
Waller  lost  above  4000  killed  and  taken,  and  as 
many  dispersed  that  never  returned  to  their 
colours.  Those  of  foot  that  escaped  got  into  Bris- 
tol; and  Waller,  with  tiie  poor  remains  of  his 
routed  regiments,  got  to  London;  so  that  it  is 
plain  some  ran  east,  and  some  ran  west,  that  is 
to  say,  they  fied  every  way  they  could. 

My  going  with  this  detachment  prevented  my 
being  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  which  Prince  Bupert 
attained  much  about  the  same  time,  and  it  sur- 
rendered in  three  days.  The  parliament  ques- 
ti(med  Colonel  Katilianiel  Fienns,  the  governor, 
and  had  him  tried  as  a  coward  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  condemned  to  die,  but  suspended  the 
execution  also,  as  the  king  did  the  governor  of 
Beading.  I  have  often  heiard  Prince  Bupert  say, 
they  did  Colonel  Fienns  wrong  in  that  affair; 
and  that  if  the  colonel  would  have  sxunmoned 
him,  he  would  have  demanded  a  passport  of  the 
parliament,  and  have  come  up  ana  convinced  the 
court  that  Colonel  Fienns  had  not  misbehaved 
himself ;  and  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  garrison 
to  defend  a  dty  of  that  extent;  having  not  above 
1200  men  in  the  town,  excepting  some  of  Wal- 
ler's runaways,  most  of  whom  were  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, and  without  arms ;  and  that  the  citizens  in 
general  being  disaffected  to  him,  and  ready  on 
the  first  occasion  to  open  the  gates  to  the  king's 
forces,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  kept  ue 
city;  and  when  I  had  farther  informed  them, 
said  the  prince,  of  the  measures  I  had  taken  for  a 
general  assault  the  next  day,  I  am  confident  I 
should  have  convinced  them  that  I  had  taken 
the  city  by  storm,  if  he  had  not  surrendered. 

The  king's  afiairs  were  now  in  a  very  good 
posture,  and  three  armies  in  the  norths  west,  and 
in  the  centre,  counted  in  the  musters  above 
70,000  men,  besides  small  garrisons  and  parities 
abroad.    Several  of  the  lords,  and  more  of  the 


commons,  began  to  fall  off  from  the  parliament, 
and  make  tiieir  peace  with  the  king;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  parliament  be^n  to  look  very  ill 
The  city  of  London  was  their  inexhaustible  sap- 
port  and  magazine,  both  for  men,  money,  and  all 
things  necessary ;  and  whenever  their  army  was 
out  of  order,  the  clergy  of  their  party,  in  bat  one 
Sunday  or  two,  would  preach  the  young  citizens 
out  of  their  shops,  the  labourers  from  their  mas- 
ters, into  the  army,  and  recruit  them  on  a  sadden ; 
and  all  this  was  still  owing  to  the  omission  I  first 
observed,  of  not  marching  to  London,  when  it 
might  have  been  so  easily  effected. 

We  had  now  another,  or  a  fairer  opportanity 
than  before^  but  as  ill  use  was  made  of  it  The 
king,  as  I  have  observed,  was  in  a  very  good 
posture;  he  had  three  large  armies  roving  at 
large  over  the  kingdom.  The  Coxidsh  army, 
victorious  and  numerous,  had  beaten  Waller, 
secured  and  fortified  Exeter,  which  the  queen  had 
made  her  residence,  and  was  there  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  the  t'rincess  Henrietta  Maria,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  mother  of  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Savoy,  commonly  known  in 
the  French  style  by  the  title  of  Madame  Boyal. 
They  had  secured  Salisbury,  Sberbom  Oarae, 
Weymouth,  Winchester,  and  Basing-honse^  and 
commanded  the  whole  country,  except  Bridge- 
water  and  Taunton,  Plymouth,  and  ^^^^bh^  *U 
which  places  they  held  blocked  up.  The  king 
was  also  entirely  master  of  all  Wales,  Monmouth- 
shire, Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  aU  the 
towns  from  Windsor  up  the  Thames  to  Ciren- 
cester, except  Beading  and  Henley ;  and  of  the 
whole  Severn,  except  Gloucester. 

The  Earl  ox  Newcastle  had  ganisons  in  every 
strong  place  in  the  north,  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  to  Boston  in  Lincolnc^iire,  and  Newuk- 
upon-Trent,  Hull  only  excepted,  whither  the  Lord 
Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas  were  retreated, 
their  troops  being  routed  and  broken.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  his  baggage,  with  his  lady  and  servants, 
taken  prisoners,  and  himself  hardly  escaping. 

And  now  a  grreat  council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  king's  quarters,  what  enterprise  to  go  upon; 
and  it  happened  to  be  the  very  same  day  when 
the  parliament  were  in  a  serious  debate  what 
should  become  of  them,  and  whose  help  they 
should  seek?  And  indeed  they  had  cause  for 
it;  and  had  our  counsels  been  as  ready  and  well 
grounded  as  theirs,  we  had  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  a  month's  time. 

In  this  council  the  king  proposed  the  marching 
to  London,  to  put  an  end  to  the  parliament,  and 
encourage  his  friends  and  loyal  subjects  in  Kent, 
who  were  ready  to  rise  for  him ;  and  showed  ue 
letters  from  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  wherein  he 
offered  to  join  his  majesty  with  a  detachment  of 
4000  horse,  and  8000  foot,  if  his  majeely  thought 
fit,  to  march  southward,  and  yet  leave  forces 
sufficient  to  guard  the  north  from  any  invasion. 
I  confess,  when  I  saw  the  scheme  the  king  had 
himself  drawn  for  this  attempt,  I  felt  an  unusual 
satisfaction  in  my  mind,  from  the  hopes  that  wa 
might  bring  this  war  to  some  tolerable  end ;  for  I 
professed  myself  on  all  occasions  heartily  weary 
of  fighting  with  friends,  brothers,  neighbours,  and 
acquaintance ;  and  I  made  no  question  but  this 
motion  of  the  king's  would  effectually  bring  the 
parliament  to  reason. 

All  men  seemed  to  like  the  enterprise  but  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  who,  on  particmar  views  for 
securing  the  counby  behind,  as  he  called  it,  pro- 

e>sed  the  taking  in  the  town  of  Gloucester  and 
ereford  first    He  made  a  long  speech  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  Massey,  an  active  bold  fellow. 
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with  a  strong  party,  in  the  heart  of  all  the  king's 
quarters,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  eaUy  out,  and 
surprise  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  as  he  had 
done  Sudley  Castle  and  others;  and  of  the  ease 
and  freedom  to  all  those  western  parts,  to  have 
them  fully  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Interest  pre-^ 
sently  backs  this  advice,  and  all  those  gentlemen 
whoee  estates  lay  that  way,  or  whose  friends  lived 
about  Worcester.  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth,  or 
the  borders,  and  who,  as  they  said,  had  heard 
the  frequent  wishes  of  the  country  to  have  the 
city  of  Gloucester  reduced,  fell  in  with  this  advice, 
alleging  the  consequence  it  was  of  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  to  have  the  navigation  of 
the  Severn  free,  which  was  only  intemtpted  by 
this  one  town  from  the  sea  up  to  Shrewsborv,  &c. 

I  opposed  this,  and  so  did  several  others,  rrince 
Bup^  was  vehemently  against  it ;  and  we  both 
offered,  with  the  troops  of  the  county,  to  keep 
Gloucester  blocked  up  during  the  king's  march 
for  London,  so  that  Massey  should  not  be  able  to 
stir. 

This  proposal  made  the  Earl  of  Worcester's 
party  more  eager  for  the  siege  than  before ;  for 
thev  had  no  mind  to  a  blockade,  which  would 
leaa  the  county  to  maintain  the  troops  all  the 
summer ;  and  of  all  men,  the  prince  did  not  please 
them ;  for  he  having  no  extraordinary  character 
for  discipline,  his  company  was  not  much  desired 
even  by  our  friends.  Thus,  in  an  ill  hour,  it  was 
resolved  to  sit  down  before  Gloucester.  The 
king  had  a  gallant  army  of  28^000  men,  whereof 
11,000  horsey  the  finest  body  of  gentlemen  that 
ever  I  saw  together  in  my  life;  their  horses 
without  comparison,  and  their  equipages  the 
finest  and  the  best  in  the  world,  and  their  persons 
Englishmen,  which,  I  think,  is  enough  to  say  of 
them.' 

According  to  the  resolution  taken  in  the  <ioun- 
cil  of  war,  the  army  marched  westward,  and  sat 
down  before  Gloucester  in  the  beginning  of 
Angpist.  There  we  spent  a  month  to  the  least 
purpose  that  ever  army  did;  our  men  received 
xrequent  affronts  from  the  desperate  sallies  of  an 
inconsiderable  enemy.  I  cannot  forbear  reflecting 
on  the  misfortunes  of  this  siege ;  our  men  were 
strangely  dispirited  in  all  the  assaults  they  gave 
upon  the  place ;  there  was  something  looked  like 
disaster  and  mismanagement,  and  our  men  went 
on  with  an  ill-will  and  no  resolution.  The  king 
despised  the  place,  and  meaning  to  carry  it  sword 
in  hand,  made  no  r^ular  approaches,  and  the 
garrison  being  desperate,  xuade  therefore  the 
greater  slaughter.  In  this  work  our  horse,  who 
were  so  numerous  and  so  fine,  had  no  employ- 
menL  Two  thousand  horse  had  been  enough  for 
this  bnsineas,  and  the  enemy  had  no  garrison  or 
party  within  forty  miles  of  us ;  so  that  we  had 
nothing -to  do  but  look  on  with  infinite  regret 
upon  the  losses  of  our  foot 

The  enemy  made  frequent  and  desperate  sallies, 
in  one  of  which  I  had  mv  share.  I  was  posted 
upon  a  parade,  or  place  of  arms,  with  part  of  my 
regiment,  and  part  of  Colonel  Goring  s  regiment 
of  horse,  in  order  to  support  a  body  uf  foot,  who 
were  ordered  to  storm  the  point  of  a  breastwork 
which  the  enemy  had  raised  to  defend  one  of  the 
avenues  to  the  town.  The  foot  were  beat  off 
with  loss,  as  they  always  were :  and  Hassey,  the 
governor,  not  contest  to  have  oeaten  them  from 
his  works,  sallies  out  with  near  400  men,  and, 
falling  in  upon  the  foot  as  they  were  rallying 
under  the  cover  of  our  horse,  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  best  posture  we  could  to  receive  them.  As 
Hassey  did  not  expect,  I  suppose,  to  engage  with 
any  horse,  he  had  no  pikes  with  him,  which  en- 
couraged us  to  treat  him  the  more  rudely ;  but 


as  to  desperate  men  danger  is  no  danger,  when 
he  found  he  must  clear  ms  hands  of  us  before  he 
could  despatch  the  foot,  he  faces  up  to  us,  fires 
but  one  volley  of  his  small  shot,  and  fell  to 
battering  us  with  {he  stocks  of  their  muskets  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  would  have  thought  they 
had  been  madmen. 

We  at  first  despised  this  way  of  clubbing  us, 
and,  charging  through  them,  laid  a  great  many 
of  them  upon  the  ground ;  and,  in  repeating  our 
charge,  trampled  more  of  them  under  our  horses* 
feet ;  and  wneeling  thus  continually,  beat  them 
off  from  our  foot,  who  were  just  upon  the  point 
of  disbanding.  Upon  this  they  charged  us  again 
with  their  fire,  lEha  at  one  volley  killed  dS  or  84 
men  and  horses ;  and  had  they  had  pikes  with 
them,  I  know  not  what  we  should  nave  done 
with  them.  But  at  last  charging  through  them 
again,  we  divided  them ;  one  part  of  them  being 
hemmed  in  between  us  and  our  own  foot,  were 
cut  in  pieces  to  a  man ;  the  rest,  as  I  understood 
afterwards,  retreated  into  the  town,  having  lost 
300  of  their  men. 

In  this  last  change  I  received  a  rude  blow  from 
a  stout  fellow  on  foot,  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket,  which  periectly  stunned  me  and  fetched 
me  off  from  my  horse ;  and  had  not  some  near 
me  took  care  of  me,  I  had  been  trod  to  death  by 
our  own  men.  But  the  fellow  being  immediately 
killed,  and  my  friends  finding  me  alive,  had 
taken  me  up,  and  carried  me  off  some  distance, 
where  I  came  to  myself  again,  after  some  time, 
but  knew  little  of  what  I  did  or  said  that  night. 
This  was  the  reason  why  I  say  I  afterwards 
understood  the  enemy  i;etreated,  for  I  saw  no 
more  what  they  did  then ;  nor  indeed  was  I  well 
of  this  blow  for  all  the  rest  of  the  summer,  but 
had  frequent  pains  in  my  head,  dizzinesses  and 
swimming,  that  gave  me  some  fears  the  blow 
had  injured  the  skull,  but  it  wore  off  again ;  nor 
did  it  at  all  hinder  my  attending,  my  charge. 

This  action,  I  think^  was  me  only  one  that 
looked  like  a  defeat  given  the  enemy  at  this 
siege.  We  Idlled  them  near  300  men,  as  I  have 
said,  and  lost  about  60  of  our  troopers. 

All  this  time,  while  the  king  was  harassing 
and  weakening  the  best  army  he  ever  saw  to- 
gether during  the  whole  war,  the  parliament 
generals,  or  rather  preachers,  were  recruiting 
theirs ;  zor  the  preachers  were  oetter  than  drum- 
mers to  raise  volunteers,  zealously  Exhorting  the 
London  dames  to  part  with  their  husbands,  and 
the  dty  to  send  some  of  their  trained  bands  to 
join  the  army  for  the  relief  of  Gloucester ;  and 
now  they  began  to  advance  towards  us. 

The  king,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Essex's 
army,  who  oy  this  tmie  was  come  to  Aylesbury, 
had  summoned  what  forces  he  had  within  call  to 
join  him ;  and  accordingly  he  received  3000  foot 
from  Somersetshire,  and,  having  battered  the 
town  for  36  hours,  and  made  a  fair  breach,  re- 
solves upon  an  assault,  if  possible  to  carry  \h^ 
town  before  the  enemy  came  up.  The  assault 
was  begun  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  the 
men  boldly  mounted  the  breach;  but,  after  a 
very  obstinate  and  bloody  pursuit,  were  beaten 
out  again  by  the  besieged  with  great  loss. 

Being  thus  often  i-epulsed,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  army  approaching,  the  king  calls  a  council 
of  war,  and  proposed  to  fight  Essex's  army.  The 
officers  of  the  horse  were  for  fighting ;  and  with- 
out doubt  we  were  superior  to  him  both  in  num- 
ber and  goodness  of  our  horse,  but  the  foot  were 
not  in  an  equal  condition;  and  the  colonels  of 
foot  representing  to  the  king  the  weakness  of 
their  regiments,  and  how  their  men  had  been 
baulked  and  disheartened  at  this  cursed  siege, 
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the  grayer  ccamsel  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  towards  Bristol, 
till  the  army  was  i-ecruited.  Pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  6th  of  September,  the  king,  having 
before  sent  away  his  heavy  canuou  and  baggage, 
raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  Berkley  Castle. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  came  the  next  day  to  Birdlip 
Hills,  and  understanding,  by  messengers  from 
Colonel  Massey,  that  the  siege  was  raised,  sends 
a  recruit  of  2500  men  into  the  city,  and  followed 
us  himself  with  a  great  body  of  horse. 

This  body  of  horse  showed  themselves  to  us 
once  in  a  large  field  fit  to  have  entertained  them 
in ;  and  our  scouts  having  assured  us  they  were 
not  above  4000,  and  had  no  foot  with  them,  the 
king  ordered  a  detachment  of  about  the  same 
number  to  face  them.  I  desired  his  majesty  to 
let  us  have  two  regiments  of  dragoons  with  ns, 
which  was  then  800  men  in  a  regiment,  lest  there 
might  be  some  dragoons  among  the  enemy,  which 
the  king  gi-anted ;  and  accormngly  we  marched, 
and  drew  up  in  view  of  them.  They  stood  their 
groimd,  having,  as  they  supposed,  some  advan- 
tage of  the  manner  they  were  posted  in,  and  ex- 
pected we  would  charge  them.  The  king,  who 
did  us  the  honour  to  command  this  party,  finding 
they  would  not  stir,  calls  me  to  him,  and  ordered 
me,  with  the  dragoons  and  mv  own  regiment, 
to  take  a  circuit  round  by  a  village  to  a  certain 
lane,  where  in  their  retreat  they  must  fiave 
passed,  and  which  opened  to  a  small  common  on 
the  flank,  with  orders,  if  they  engaged,  to  ad- 
vance and  charge  them  in  the  uank.  I  marched 
immediately ;  but  though  the  country  about  there 
was  almost  all  enclosures,  yet  their  scouts  were 
so  vigilant  that  they  discovered  me,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  body ;  upon  which  their  whole 
party  moved  to  the  left,  as  if  they  intended  to 
chaxige  me^  before  the  king  with  his  body  of 
horse  could  come.  But  the  king  was  too  vigi- 
lant to  be  circumvented  so;  and  therefore  his 
majesty  perceiving  this,  sends  away  three  regi- 
ments of  horse  to  second  me,  and  a  messenger 
before  them,  to  order  me  to  halt,  and  expect  the 
enemy,  for  that  he  would  follow  with  the  whole 
body. 

But  before  this  order  reached  me.  I  had  halted 
for  some  time;  for,  finding  myself  discovered, 
and  not  judging  it  safe  to  be  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  main  body,  I  stopt  at  the  village,  and  causing 
my  dragoons  to  alight,  and  line  a  thick  hedge  on 
my  left,  I  drew  up  my  horse  just  at  the  entrance 
into  the  village,  opening  to  a  common.  The 
enemy  came  up  on  the  trot  to  charge  mo,  but 
were  saluted  with  a  terrible  fire  from  the  di*a^ 
goons  out  of  the  hedge,  which  killed  them  near 
100  men.  This  being  a  perfect  surprise  to  them, 
they  halted ;  and  just  at  that  moment  they  re- 
ceived orders  from  their  main  body  to  retreat ; 
the  king  at  the  same  time  appearing  upon  some 
small  heights  in  their  rear,  which  obliged  them 
to  think  of  retreating,  or  coming  to  a  general 
battle,  which  was  none  of  their  design. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  follow  them,  not  being  in 
a  condition  to  attack  their  whole  body ;  but  the 
dragoons  coming  out  into  the  common,  gave 
them  another  volley  at  a  distance,  which  reached 
them  effectually,  for  it  killed  about  20  of  them, 
and  wounded  more ;  but  they  drew  off,  and  never 
ilred  a  shot  at  us,  fearing  to  be  enclosed  between 
two  parties,  and  so  marched  away  to  their  gene- 
ral's quarters,  leaving  ten  or  twelve  more  of 
their  Allows  killed,  and  about  180  horses.  Our 
men,  after  the  counti-y  fashion,  gave  them  a  shout 
at  parting,  to  let  them  see  we  knew  they  were 
afraid  of  us. 

However,  this  relieving  of  Gloucester  raised 


the  spirits  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  paifia- 
nient  forces,  and  was  a  great  defeat  to  ns ;  and 
from  this  time  things  began  to  look  with  a  melan- 
choly aspect,  for  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Mn^s  affairs  be^an  to  decline.  The  opportuni- 
ties he  had  let  shp  were  never  to  be  recovered ; 
and  the  parliament,  in  their  former  exfremxty, 
having  voted  an  invitation  to  the  Soots  to  mazch 
to  their  assistance,  wo  had  now  new  enemies  to 
encounter.  And  indeed  there  began  the  ruin  of 
his  majesty^s  affairs ;  for  the  £an  of  Kewcsstle^ 
not  able  to  defend  himself  against  the  Soots  on 
his  rear,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  in  his  front,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  on  his  flank  was  every  where 
routed  and  defeated,  and  his  forces  obuged  to 
quit  the  field  to  the  enemy. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  we  first  begun  to 
hear  of  one  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  like  a  little 
cloud,  rose  out  of  the  east,  and  spread  first  into 
the  north,  till  it  shed  down  a  flood  that  over- 
whelmed the  three  kingdoms. 

He  first  was  a  private  captain  of  harse,  Imt 
now  commanded  a  regimen^  whom  he  aimed 
cap-OrjMe  a  la  cuircusier;  and  joining  witii  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  the  first  action  we  heard  of 
him,  that  made  him  anything  famous,  was  about 
Grantham,  where,  with  only  his  own  regimsnl 
he  defeated  24  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  oi 
the  king^s  forces:  then  at  Gainsborough,  wiUi 
two  regiments,  his  own  of  horse,  and  one  of 
draffoons,  where  he  defeated  near  8000  of  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle's  men,  killed  Lientenaat-genenl 
Cavendish,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire^ 
who  commanded  them,  and  relieved  Gain*- 
borough ;  and  though  the  whole  army  cune  in 
to  the  rescue,  he  made  good  his  retreat  to  Lincdn 
with  little  loss ;  and  the  next  week  he  defeated 
Sir  John  Henderson  at  Winsby,  near  Homcastle, 
with  16  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  him- 
self having  not  half  that  number,  killed  the  Lord 
Widdrington,  Sir  Ingram  Hopton,  and  aeveral 
genUemen  of  quality. 

Thus  this  firebrand  6f  war  began  to  blaae,  and 
he  soon  grew  a  terror  to  the  north ;  for  victoiy 
attended  him  like  a  page  of  honour,  and  he  was 
scarce  ever  known  to  be  beaten  during  the  whole 
war. 

Now  we  began  to  reflect  again  on  the  misfor- 
tune of  our  master's  counsels.  Had  we  marched 
to  London,  instead  of  besieging  Gloucester,  we 
had  finished  the  war  witii  a  stroKe.  The  parlia- 
ment's army  was  in  a  most  despicable  condition, 
and  had  never  been  recruited,  had  we  not  given 
them  a  month's  time,  which  we  Hngered  away  at 
this  fatal  town  of  Gloucester.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  reflect.  We  were  a  disheartened  army, 
but  we  were  not  beaten  yet,  nor  broken ;  we  had 
a  large  country  to  recruit  in,  and  we  lost  no 
time,  but  raised  men  apace.  Li  the  meantime  his 
majesty,  after  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  makes  hack 
again  towards  Oxford  with  a  part  of  the  foot, 
and  all  the  horse. 

At  Cirencester  we  had  a  bmsh  again  with 
Essex.  That  town  owed  ns  a  shrewd  turn  for 
having  handled  them  coarsely  enough  before, 
when  Prince  Bnpert  seized  the  county  magazine. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  that  night  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Crisp,  whose  regiment  of  horse  quar- 
tered there,  with  Colonel  Spencer  and  some  foot ; 
mv  own  regiment  was  gone  before  to  Oxford. 
About  ten  at  night,  a  pwrty  of  Essex's  men  beat 
up  our  quarters  by  surprise,  just  as  we  had 
served  them  before.  They  fell  in  with  us  just  as 
people  were  going  to  bed,  and  having  beaten  the 
outguards,  were  gotten  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  before  our  men  could  get  on  horseback. 
Sir  Nicholas  Crisp  hearing  the  alarm,  gets  vp, 
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•sd,  with  some  of  his  clothes  on  and  some  off. 
oomes  into  my  chamber.  ^We  are  all  undone,^ 
says  he,  *•  the  Itoundheads  are  njwn  ns.'  We  had 
but  Uttie  time  to  consult;  but  being  in  one  of  the 
principal  inns  in  the  town,  we  presently  ordered 
the  gates  of  the  inn  to  be  shut,  and  sent  to  all  the 
inns  where  our  men  were  quartered  to  do  the 
like,  with  orders,  if  they  had  any  back-doors,  or 
ways  to  get  out,  to  come  to  us.  By  this  means, 
however,  we  got  so  much  time  as  to  get .  on 
korsebadc,  and  so  many  of  our  men  came  to  us 
by  badk-ways,  that  we  had  near  800  horse  in  the 
yards  and  places  behiud  the  house.  And  now 
we  began  to  think  of  breaking  out  by  a  lane 
which  led  from  the  back  part  of  the  inn ;  but  a 
new  accident  determined  us  another  though  a 
worse  way.  The  enemy  being  entered,  and  our 
men  cooped  up  in  the  yards  ox  the  inns^  Oolonel 
Spencer,  the  other  colonel,  whose  regmient  of 
horse  lay  also  in  the  town,  had  got  on  horse-. 
back  before  us  and  engaged  with  the  enemy,  but 
being^  OYeipowered,  retreated  fighting^  and  sends 
to  8ir  Nicholas  Crisp  for  help.  Sir  Nicholas 
moyed  to  see  the  distress  of  his  mend,  turning  to 
me,  says  he,  ^  What  can  we  do  for  him  ?*  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  time  to  help  him  if  possible ; 
upon  which,  opening  the  inn  gates,  we  sallied 
out  in  very  good  order,  about  300  horse;  and 
several  of  the  troops  from  other  parts  of  the 
town  joining  us,  we  recovered  Colonel  Spencer, 
and  ohatging  home,  beat  back  the  enemy  to  their 
main  body.  But  finding  their  foot  drawn  up  in 
'  the  churchyard  and  several  detachments  moving 
to  chaiige  us,  we  retreated  in  as  good  order  as  we 
could.  They  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  us,  but 
they  took  all  the  carriages  which  were  under  the 
convoy  of  this  party,  and  loaden  with  provisions 
and  ammunition,  and  above  five  hundred  of  our 
horse.  The  foot  shifted  away  as  well  as  the^ 
could.  Thus  we  made  off  in  a  shattered  condi- 
tion towards  Farri'ngdon,  and  so  to  Oxford,  and 
I  was  very  glad  my  regiment  was  not  there. 

We  had  small  rest  at  Oxford,  or  indeed  any- 
where else;  for  the  king  was  marched  from 
thence,  and  we  followed  him.  I  was  something 
uneasy  at  my  absence  from  my  regiment,  and 
did  not  know  how  the  king  might  resent  it, 
which  caused  me  to  ride  after  them  with  all  ex- 
pedition. But  the  armies  were  engaged  that 
very  day  at  Newbury,  and  I  came  in  too  late. 
I  had  not  behaved  myself  so  as  to  be  suspected 
of  a  wilful  shunning  the  action ;  but  a  colonel 
of  a  regiment  ought  to  avoid  absence  from  his 
regiment  in  time  of  fight,  be  the  excuse  never  so 
just,  as  carefully  as  he  would  a  sinrprise  in  his 
quarters.  The  truth  is,  it  was  an  error  of  my 
own,  and  owing  to  two  days'  stay  I  made  at  the 
Baw,  where  I  met  with  some  ladies  who  were 
my  relations:  and  this  is  far  from  being  an 
excuse ;  for  if  the  king  had  been  a  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  I  had  certainly  received  a  check  for  it. 

Tlds  fight  was  very  obstinate,  and  could  our 
horse  have  come  to  action  as  freely  as  the  foot, 
the  parliament  army  had  suffered  much  more ; 
for  we  had  here  a  much  better  body  of  horse  than 
they,  and  we  never  failed  beating  them  where 
the  weight  of  the  work  lay  upon  the  horse. 

Here  the  city  train-bandis,  of  which  there 
were  two  regiments,  and  whom  we  used  to  de- 
spise, fought  very  weU.  They  lost  one  of  their 
colonels  and  several  officers  in  the  action ;  and  I 
he4urd  our  men  say  they  behaved  theoiselves  as 
well  as  an^  forces  the  parliament  had. 

The  parliament  cried  victory  here  too,  as  they 
always  did;  and,  indeed,  where  the  foot  were 
concerned  they  had  some  ad\^ntage;  but  our 
horse  defeated  them  evidently.    The  king  drew 


up  his  army  in  battalia,  in  person,  and  faced 
them  all  the  next  day,  inviting  them  to  renew 
the  fight,  but  they  had  no  stomach  to  come  on 
again. 

It  was  a  kind  of  a  hedge-fight  for  neither  army 
was  drawn  out  in  the  field ;  if  it  had,  it  would 
never  have  held  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten 
at  night  But  they  fought  for  advantages ;  some- 
times one  side  had  the  better,  sometimes  another. 
They  fought  twice  through  the  town,  in  at  one 
end  and  out  at  the  other,  and  in  the  hedges  and 
lanes  with  exceeding  fury.  The  king  lost  the 
most  men,  his  foot  having  suffered  for  want  of 
tiie  succour  of  their  horse,  who,  on  two  several 
occasions,  could  not  come  at  them.  But  the  par- 
liament foot  suffered  also,  and  two  regiments 
were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  king  kept 
the  field. 

Essex,  the  parliament  general,  had  the  pillage 
of  the  dead,  and  left  us  to  bury  them ;  for  while 
we  stood  all  day  to  our  arms^  having  given  them 
a  fair  field  to  fight  us  in,  their  camp  rabble  stript 
the  dead  bodies ;  and  thejr  not  danng  to  venture 
a  second  engagement  with  us,  marched  away 
towards  London. 

The  king  lost  in  this  action  the  Earls  of  Car- 
narvon and  Sunderland,  the  Lord  Falkland,  a 
French  marquis,  and  some  very  gallant  officers, 
and  about  1200  men.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
was  brought  into  an  inn  in  Newbury,  where  the 
king  came  to  see  him.  He  had  just  life  enough 
to  speak  to  his  majesty,  and  died  in  his  presence. 
The  king  was  exceedingly  concerned  for  him, 
and  was  observed  to  shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  it 
We  were  indeed  all  <rf  us  troubled  for  the  loss  of 
so  brave  a  gentleman ;  but  the  concern  our  royal 
master  discovered  moved  us  more  than  ordinary. 
Everybody  endeavoured  to  have  the  king  out  of 
the  room,  out  he  would  not  stir  from  the  bedside 
till  he  saw  all  hopes  of  life  were  gone. 

The  indefafi^able  industry  of  the  king,  his 
servants  and  f  nends,  continually  to  supply  and 
recruit  his  forces,  and  to  harass  and  fatigue  the 
enemy,  was  such  that  we  should  still  have  given 
a  good  account  of  the  war  had  the  Soots  stood 
neuter.  But  bad  news  came  every  da^  out  of 
the  north.  As  for  other  places,  parties  were 
always  in  action ;  Sir  WiUiam  Waller  and  Sit 
Balph  Hopton  beat  one  another  by  turns;  and 
Sir  Kalph  had  extended  the  king's  quarters  from 
Launceston  in  Cornwall  to  Famham  in  Surrey, 
where  he  gave  Sir  William  WaUer  a  rub^  and 
drove  him  into  the  castle. 

But  in  the  north  the  storm  grew  thick,  th» 
Scots  advanced  to  the  borders,  and  entered 
England,  in  confederacy  with  the  parliament, 
against  their  king,  for  which  the  parliament 
requited  them  afterwards  as  they  deserved. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Scotch  army,  the  par- 
Hamoit  had  easily  been  reduced  to  terms  of 
peace ;  but  after  this  they  never  made  any  pro- 
posals fit  for  the  king  to  receive.  Want  of  success 
Defore  had  made  them  differ  among  themselves : 
Essex  and  Waller  could  never  agree ;  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  aaid  the  Lord  Willoughby  differed  to 
the  highest  degree ;  and  th^  kind's  affau*s  went 
never  the  worse  for  it  But  this  storm  in  the 
north  ruined  us  all ;  for  the  Scots  prevailed  in 
Yorkshire,  and  being  joined  with  Fairfax,  Man- 
chester, and  CromwelJ,  can-led  all  before  them ; 
so  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  Prince 
JRupert,  with  a  body  of  4000  horse,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  where  that  prince 
finished  the  destruction  of  the  king's  interest  by 
the  rashest  and  unaccountablest  action  in  the 
world,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  its  place. 

Another  action  of  the  king's,  though  in  itself 
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no  greater  a  oaOBe  of  offence  than  the  calling  fhe 
Scots  into  the  nation,  gave  gpreat  offence  in 
general,  and  even  the  king's  own  friends  disliked 
it ;  and  was  carefully  improved  bv  his  enemies 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  and  of  his  cause. 

The  rebels  in  Ireland  had,  ever  since  the 
bloody  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  maintained 
a  war  against  the  English,  and  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond  was  general  and  ^vemor  for  the  king. 
The  king  finding  his  affairs  pinch  him  at  home, 
sends  orders  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  consent  to 
A  cessation  of  arms  with  the  rebels,  and  to  ship 
over  certain  of  his  re^pments  hither  to  his  ma- 
jesty's assistance.  It  is  true  the  Irish  had  de- 
served to  be  very  ill-treated  by  the  English ;  but 
while  the  parliament  pressed  the  king  with  a 
cruel  and  unnatural  war  at  home,  and  called  in 
an  army  out  of  Scotland  to  support  their  quarrel 
with  their  king,  I  could  never  be  convinced  that 
it  was  such  a  dishonourable  action  for  the  king 
to  suspend  the  correction  of  his  Irish  lebeuj 
till  he  was  in  a  capacity  to  do  it  with  safety  to 
himself,  or  to  delay  any  farther  assistance  to 
preserve  himself  at  home;  and  the  troops  he 
recalled  being  his  own,  it  was  no  breach  of  his 
honour  to  make  use  of  them,  since  he  now  wanted 
them  for  his  own  security,  against  those  who 
fought  against  him  at  home. 

But  the  king  was  persuaded  to  make  one  step 
farther,  and  that,  I  confess,  was  unpleasing  to 
us  all;  and  some  of  his  best  and  most  faitbful 
servants  took  the  freedom  to  sj^eak  plainly  to 
him  of  it;  and  that  was,  bringmg  some  regi- 
ments of  the  Irish  themselves  over.  This  cast, 
as  we  thought,  an  odium  upon  our  whole  nation, 
being  some  of  those  very  wretches  who  had 
dipt  their  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  the 
Protestants,  and,  with  unheard-of  butcheiies,  had 
massacred  so  many  thousands  of  English  in  cool 
blood. 

Abundance  of  gentlemen  forsook  the  king  upon 
this  score ;  and,  seeing  they  could  not  brook  the 
fighting  in  conjunction  with  this  wicked  ^nera- 
tion,  came  into  the  declaration  of  the  parliament, 
and  making  composition  for  their  estates,  Uved 
retired  lives  all  the  rest  of  the  war,  or  went 
abroad. 

But  as  ezifl;encies  and  necessities  oblige  us  to 
do  things  which  at  other  times  we  would  not  do, 
and  is,  as  to  man,  some  excuse  for  such  things ; 
so  I  cannot  but  think  the  guilt  and  dishonour  of 
9uch  an  action  must  lie,  very  much  of  it  at  least, 
at  their  doors  who  drove  the  king  to  these  neces- 
sities and  distresses,  by  calling  in  an  army  of  his 
own  subjects,  whom  he  had  not  injured,  but  had 
compliea  with  them  in  everything,  to  make  war 
upon  him  without  any  provocation. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  the  kin^  and  his 
jMtrliament,  there  may  something  be  said  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  king  saw  cause  himself  to  disown 
and  dislike  some  tMugs  he  had  done,  which  the 
parliament  objected  against,  such  as  levying 
money  without  consent  of  parliunent,  infractions 
on  their  privileges,  and  the  like.  'Here,  I  say. 
was  some  room  for  an  argument,  at  least;  ana 
concessions  on  both  sides  were  needful  to  come 
to  a  peace ;  but  for  the  Scots,  all  their  demands 
had  been  answered,  all  their  grievances  had  been 
redressed,  they  had  made  articles  with  their 
sovereign,  and  he  had  ^rformed  those  articles ; 
their  capital  enemy.  Episcopacy,  was  abolished ; 
the^  had  not  one  tning  to  demand  of  the  king 
which  he  had  not  granted ;  and,  therefore,  they 
had  no  more  cause  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign,  than  they  had  against  the  Grand 
Seignior.  But  it  must  for  ever  lie  against  them 
as  a  brand  of  infamy,  and  as  a  I'eproach  on  their 


whole  nation,  that,  purchased  by  the  pazUament** 
money,  they  sold  their  honesty,  and  rebelled 
against  their  king  for  hire;  and  it  was  not  many 
years  bef orcL  as  I  have  said  already,  they  wbeb 
fully  paid  the  wages  of  their  nnnghteousnesi^ 
and  cnastised  for  their  treachery,  by  the  very 
same  people  whom  they  thus  basely  assisted; 
then  they  would  have  retrieved  it,  if  it  had  not 
been  too  late. 

But  I  could  not  but  accuse  this  age  of  injostioe 
and  partiality,  who,  while  they  reproached  the 
king  for  his  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Irish 
rebela,  and  not  prosecuting  them  with  the  utmost 
severity^  though  he  was  constrained  by  the 
necessities  of  the  war  to  do  it^  could  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  justify  the  Soots  taking  up  aims  in  a 
quarrel  thev  had  no  concern  in,  and  against 
Uieir  own  king,  with  whom  they  had  ardded 
and  capitulated,  and  who  had  so  punctually  com- 
plied with  all  their  demands,  that  they  had  no 
claim  upon  him,  no  grievances  to  be  redressed, 
no  oppression  to  cry  out  of,  nor  could  ask  any- 
thing of  him  which  ne  had  not  granted. 

But  as  no  action  in  the  world  is  so  vile^  but  the 
actors  can  cover  with  some  specious  pretence,  so 
the  Scots,  now  pasfiing  into  £nglana,  publish  a 
declaration  to  justify  their  assisting  the  parlia- 
ment ;  to  which  I  shall  only  say,  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  no  justification  at  all;  for,  admit  the  par- 
liament's quarrel  had  been  never  so  just,  it  could 
not  be  just  in  them  to  aid  them,  because  it  was 
against  their  own  king  too,  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  aUegianoe,  or  at  least  had  crowned  hini, 
and  thereby  had  recognised  his  authority;  for 
if  mal-adnunistration  be,  according  to  Prynne*s 
doctrine,  or  according  to  their  own  Buchanan,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  subjects  to  take  up  arms 
against  thdr  prince,  the  breach  of  his  coronatioa 
oath  being  supposed  to  dissolve  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which,  however,  I  cannot  believe;  yet 
this  can  never  be  extended  to  make  it  lawral, 
that  because  a  king  of  England  may,  by  mal-ad- 
ministration,  discharge  the  subjects  of  Engiaad 
from  their  allegiance,  that  therefore  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  may  take  up  arms  against  the  king  of 
Scotland,  he  having  not  Infringed  the  compact  of 
government  as  to  them,  and  they  having  nothing 
to  complain  of  for  themselves :  thus  I  thought 
their  own  arguments  were  against  them,  and 
Heaven  seemed  to  concur  with  it;  for  although 
they  did  carry  the  cause  for  the  Ibaglish  rebels, 
yet  the  most  of  them  left  their  bones  here  in  the 
quarreL 

But  what  signifies  reason  to  the  drum  and 
the  trumpet?  The  parliament  had  the  Bupreme 
argument  with  those  men,  viz.  the  money;  and 
having  accordingly  advanced  a  good  round  sum, 
u^n  payment  of  this  (for  the  Scots  would  not 
stir  a  foot  without  it),  they  entered  iCng-ii^nii  on 
the  15th  of  January  1643,  with  an  army  of  12,000 
meUj  under  the  command  of  old  Lesley,  now  Eari 
of  Leven,  an  old  soldier  of  great  exnerienoa, 
having  been  bred  to  arms  from  a  youtii,  in  the 
servioe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Scots  were  no  sooner  entered  England,  but 
they  were  joined  by  all  the  frioids  to  the  parlia- 
ment party  in  the  north ;  and  first,  Colonel  Qny, 
brother  to  the  Lord  Grey,  joined  them  with  a 
regiment  of  horse,  and  several  out  of  Westmorfr- 
land  and  Cumberland,  &nd  so  they  advanced  to 
Newcastle,  which  they  summoned  to  surrender. 
The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  rather  saw  than 
was  able  to  prevent  this  storm,  was  in  Newcastle, 
and  did  his  best  to  defend  it;  but  the  Scots,  in- 
creased by  this  time  to  above  20,000,  lay  dose 
siege  to  the  place,  which  was  but  meanly  fortified: 
and  having  repulsed  the  gan*ison  upon  sev^cat 
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MtUiea,  and  preasiDg  the  place  Tery  close ;  after  a 
siege  of  twelve  days,  or  thereabouts,  they  enter 
the  town  sword  in  hand.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle 
got  away,  and  afterwards  gatho^d  what  forces 
together  ne  could;  but  not  strong  enough  to 
hinder  the  Scots  from  advancing  to  Durham, 
which  he  quitted  to  them,  nor  to  mnder  the  con- 
junction ot  the  Soots  with  the  forces  of  Fair- 
fax, Manchester,  and  CromweU.  Whereupon  the 
Earl  seeing  all  things  thus  going  to  wreck,  he 
sends  his  horse  away  and  retreats  with  his  foot 
into  York,  making  aU  necessary  preparations  for 
a  vigorous  defence  there,  in  case  he  should  be 
attacked,  which  he  was  pretty  sure  of,  as  indeed 
afterwards  happened.  York  was  in  a  very  good 
posture  of  defence ;  the  fortifications  very  regular, 
and  exceeding  strong ;  well  furnished  with  pro- 
visions; and  had  now  a  garrison  of  12,000  men 
in  it  The  governor  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
was  Sir  Thomas  Qlenham,  a  good  soldier,  and  a 
gentleman  farave  enough. 

The  Scots,  as  I  have  said,  having  taken  Dur- 
ham, Tynemouth  Castle,  and  Sunderland,  and 
being  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had 
taken  Selby,  resolve,  with  their  unitea  strength, 
to  besiege  York ;  but  when  they  came  to  view 
the  city,  and  saw  a  plan  of  the  works,  and  had 
intelligence  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  they 
sent  expresses  to  Manchester  and  Oromwell  for 
help,  wno  came  on,  and  joined  them  with  9000, 
making  together  about  80,000  men,  rather  more 
than  lees. 

Now  had  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  repeated 
messengers  convinced  the  king,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  send  some  forces  to  his  assist- 
ance, or  else  all  would  be  lost  in  the  north. 
Whereupon  Prince  Rupert  was  detached  with 
orders  first  to  go  into  Lancashire,  and  relieve 
Latham  House,  defended  by  the  brave  Countess 
of  Derbv;  and  then,  taking  all  the  forces  he 
could  collect  in  Cheshire,  Lancashuie,  and  Tork- 
sLira,  to  march  to  relieve  York. 

The  prince  marched  from  Oxford  with  but 
three  regiments  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons, 
making  in  all  about  2800  men.  The  colonels  of 
horse  were  Colonel  Charles  (Soring,  the  Lord 
Biron,  and  myself ;  the  dragoons  were  of  Colonel 
Smith.  In  our  march,  we  were  joined  bv  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  from  Banbury,  one  of  dragoons 
from  Bristol,  and  three  regiments  of  horse  from 
Chester ;  so  that  when  we  came  into  Lancashire 
we  were  about  6000  liorse  and  dragoons.  These 
horse  we  received  from  Chester  were  those  who 
having  been  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich  were  obliged 
to  raiM  the  si^;e  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  and 
the  foot  having  yielded,  the  horse  made  good 
their  retreat  to  Chester,  being  about  2000;  of 
whom  three  regiments  now  joined  us. 

We  received  also  2000  foot  from  West  Chester, 
and  2000  more  out  of  Wales;  and  with  this 
strength  we  entered  Lancashire.  We  had  not 
much  time  to  spend  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do. 

Bolton  and  Liverpool  felt  the  first  fury  of  our 
prince.  At  Bolton,  mdeed,  he  had  some  provoca- 
tion; for  here  we  were  like  to  be  beaten  off. 
\A1ien  first  the  prince  come  to  the  town,  he  sent 
a  summons  to  demand  the  town  for  the  king,  but 
received  no  answer  but  from  their  guns,  com- 
manding the  messenger  to  keep  off  at  his  peril. 
They  lu&d  raised  some  works  about  the  town ; 
and  'having  by  their  intelligence  learned  that  we 
had  no  artillery^  and  were  only  a  flying  party, 
so  thev  called  us,  thev  contemned  the  summons, 
and  showed  themselves  upon  their  ramparts 
ready  for  us.  The  prince  was  resolved  to  humble 
them,  if  possible,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  close 


to  the  town.  In  the  evening  he  orders  me  to 
advance  with  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  my 
horse,  to  bring  them  off,  if  occasion  was,  and  to 

Sost  myself  as  near  as  possibly  I  could  to  the 
nes,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  discovered ;  and  at  the 
same  time  having  concluded  what  part  of  the 
works  to  f aU  upon,  he  draws  up  his  men  on  two 
other  sidee^  as  if  he  would  storm  them  there; 
and  on  a  signal,  I  was  to  begin  the  real  assault 
on  my  side,  with  my  dragoons.  I  had  got  so 
near  the  town  with  my  dragoons,  making  them 
creep  upon  their  bellies  a  great  way,  that  we  could 
hear  the  soldiers  talk  on  the  walls,  when  the 
prince,  believing  one  regiment  would  be  too  few, 
sends  me  word  that  he  had  ordered  a  regiment 
of  foot  to  help,  and  that  I  should  not  discover 
myself  till  they  were  come  up  to  me.  This  broke 
our  measures;  for  the  march  of  this  regiment 
was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and  they  took  the 
alarm.  Upon  this  I  sent  to  the  prince,  to  desire 
he  would  put  off  the  storm  for  tnat  night,  and  I 
would  answer  for  it  the  next  day ;  but  the  prince 
was  impatient,  and  sent  orders  we  should  fall  on 
as  soon  as  the  foot  came  up  to  us.  The  foot 
marched  out  of  the  way,  missed  us,  and  fell  in 
with  the  road  that  leads  to  another  part  of  the 
town;  and  being  not  able  to  find  us,  make  an 
attack  upon  the  town  themselves;  but  the  de- 
fendants being  ready  for  them,  received  them 
very  warmly,  and  beat  them  off  with  great  loss. 
I  was  at  a  loss  now  what,  to  do ;  for  hearing  the 
guns,  and  by  the  noise  knowing  it  was  an  assault 
upon  the  town,  I  was  very  uneasy  to  have  my 
share  in  it ;  but  as  I  had  learnt  under  the  king 
of  Sweden  punctuallv  to  adhere  to  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  my  orders  being  to  lie  still  till  the 
foot  came  up  with  me,  I  would  not  stir  if  I  had 
been  sure  to  have  done  never  so  much  service ; 
but  however,  to  satisfy  myself,  I  sent  to  the 
prince  to  let  him  know  that  I  continued  in  the 
same  place.  exi>ecting  the  foot,  and  none  being 
yet  come,  I  desired  farther  orders.  The  prince 
was  a  litUe  amazed  at  this;  and  finding  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  came  galloping  away  in 
the  dark  to  the  place,  and  drew  off  the  men; 
which  was  no  hard  matter,  for  they  were  willing 
enough  to  give  it  over. 

As  for  me,  the  prince  ordered  me  to  come  off 
so  privately,  as  not  to  be  discovered  if  possible, 
which  I  effectually  did ;  and  so  we  were  tMiulked 
for  that  night  The  next  day  the  prince  fell  on 
upon  another  quarter  with  three  regiments  of 
foot,  but  was  beaten  off  with  loss ;  and  the  like  a 
third  time.  At  last,  the  prince  resolved  to  cairv 
it,  doubled  his  numbers,  and  renewing  the  attack 
with  fresh  men,  the  foot  entered  the  town  over 
their  works,  killing,  in  the  first  heat  of  the  action, 
all  that  came  in  meir  way,  some  of  the  foot  at 
the  same  time  letting  in  the  horse ;  and  so  the 
town  was  entirelv  won.  There  was  about  600  of 
the  enemy  killed,  and  we  lost  above  400  in  all, 
which  was  owing  to  the  foolish  mistakes  we 
made.  Our  men  got  some  plunder  here,  which 
the  parliament  made  a  great  noise  about ;  but  it 
was  their  due,  and  they  bought  it  dear  enough. 

Liverpool  did  not  cost  us  so  much,  nor  did  we 
get  so  much  by  it,  the  people  having  sent  their 
women  and  children,  and  best  goods,  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  road ;  and  as  we  had  no  boats  to 
board  them  'ndth,  we  could  not  get  at  them. 
Here,  as  at  Bolton,  the  town  and  fort  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  garrison  were  many  of  them 
cut  in  pieces,  which,  by  the  way,  was  their  own 
faults. 

Our  next  step  was  Latham  House,  which  tha 
Countess  of  Derby  had  gallantly  defended  above 
18  weeks  against  the  parliament  forces ;  and  this 
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lady  not  only  encouraged  her  men  by  her  cheer- 
ful and  noble  maintenanoe  of  them,  but  by  ex- 
amples of  her  own  midannted  spirit  exposing 
herself  npon  the  walls  in  the  midst  of  tna  enemy's 
shot,  would  be  with  her  men  in  the  greatest 
dangers ;  and  die  well  deserved  onr  care  of  her 
person,  for  the  enemv  were  prepared  to  use  her 
very  rudely,  if  she  fell  into  their  hands. 

Upon  our  approach  the  enem^  drew  off ;  and 
the  prince  not  only  effecto&Dy  relieved  this  vigor- 
ous lady,  but  left  her  a  good  quantity  of  all  borta 
of  ammunition,  three  great  guns,  £00  arms,  and 
200  men,  commanded  by  a  major,  as  her  extra- 
ordinary guard. 

Hera  the  way  being  now  opened,  and  our  suc- 
cess answering  our  expectation,  several  bodies  of 
foot  came  in  to  us  from  Westmoreland,  sad  from 
Cumberland;  and  here  it  was  that  the  prince 
found  means  to  surprise  the  town  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne^  which  was  recovered  for  the  king 
by  the  management  of  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and 
some  loyal  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  a  garri- 
son placed  there  again  for  the  king. 

But  our  main  design  being  the  relief  of  York, 
the  prince  advanced  that  way  apace,  his  army 
still  increasing,  and  being  joined  by  the  Lord 
Goring  frtnn  Bichmondsmre,  with  4000  horse, 
which  were  the  same  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had 
sent  awav  when  he  threw  himself  into  York 
with  the  mf antry.  We  were  now  18,000  effective 
men,  whereof  10,000  horse  and  dragoons;  so  the 
prince,  fun  of  hopes,  and  his  men  in  good  heart, 
boldly  marohad  directly  for  York. 

The  Scots,  as  much  smrprised  at  the  taking  of 
Newcastle,  as  at  the  coming  of  their  enemy,  began 
to  inquire  which  way  thev  should  get  home  if 
they  should  be  beaten ;  and  calling  a  council  of 
war,  they  all  agreed  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
piince,  who  drew  with  him  a  great  train  of  car- 
riages charged  with  provision  and  ammunition 
for  the  relief  of  the  city,  like  a  waiy  general,  kept 
at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  and  fetcning  a  great 
compass  about,  brings  all  nife  into  the  city,  and 
enters  into  York  himself  with  all  his  arm^. 

No  action  of  this  whole  war  had  gamed  the 
prince  so  much  honour,  or  the  king's  affairs  so 
much  advantage  as  this,  had  the  pnnce  but  had 
the  power  to  have  restrained  his  courage  after 
this,  and  checked  his  fatal  eagerness  for  fighting. 
Here  was  a  siege  raised,  the  reputation  of  the 
enemy  justly  stirred,  a  city  relieved  and  furnished 
with  au  things  necessary,  in  the  face  of  an  army 
superior  in  number  by  near  10,000  men,  and  com- 
manded by  a  triumvirate  of  generals,  Leven, 
Fairfax,  and  Manchester.  Had  the  prince  but 
remembered  the  proceeding  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Parma  at  the  relMf  of  Paris,  he  would  have  seen 
the  relieving  the  city  was  his  business.  It  was 
the  enemy's  Dusiness  to  fi^ht,  if  possible;  it  was 
his  to  avoid  it ;  for  having  dehvered  the  city, 
and  put  the  disgrace  of  raising  the  siege  upon  the 
enemy,  he  had  nothing  farther  to  do,  but  to  have 
waited  till  he  had  seen  what  course  the  enemy 
would  take,  and  taken  his  farther  measures  from 
their  motion. 

But  the  prinoei  a  continual  friend  to  precipitant 
counsels,  would  near  no  advice ;  I  entreated  him 
not  to  put  it  to  the  hazard ;  I  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  consider,  if  he  lost  the  day,  he  lost  the 
kingdom,  and  took  the  crown  off  from  the  king's 
head.  I  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  impossible 
those  three  generals  should  continue  long  together ; 
and  that,  if  thev  did,  they  would  not  agree  long 
in  their  counsels ;  which  would  be  as  well  for  us 
OS  their  separating.  It  was  plain  Manchester  and 
Cromwell  must  return  to  the  Associated  Counties, 
who  would  not  suffer  them  to  stay,  for  fear  the 


king  should  attempt  them;  that  he  could  subsist 
well  enough,  having  York  city  and  river  at  fais 
back;  but  the  Seots  would  eat  up  the  cuuniry, 
make  themselves  odious,  and  dwindle  away  to 
nothing,  if  he  would  but  hold  them  at  bay  a  little ; 
other  genenl  officers  were  of  the  same  imnd ;  but 
all  I  oDuld  say,  or  they  either,  to  a  man  deaf  to 
anything  but  his  own  courage,  signified  noUiing. 
He  would  draw  out  and  fight,  there  was  no  per- 
suading him  to  the  contrarr,  unless  a  man  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  upbraided  with  being  a 
coward,  and  afraid  of  the  work.  The  enemy^ 
army  lay  on  a  large  common,  called  Mantbn 
Moor,  doubtful  what  to  do.  Some  were  for  fight- 
ing the  prince,  the  Soots  were  against  it,  being 
uneasy  at  having  the  garrison  of  Newcastle  at 
their  backs.  But  the  prince  brought  their  oonn- 
dls  of  war  to  a  result,  tor  he  let  them  know  they 
must  fight  him,  whether  they  would  or  na;  for 
the  prince  being,  as  before,  18,000  men,  and 
the  £arl  of  Newcastle  having  joined  him  with 
8000  foot  out  of  the  dty,  were  marched  in  quest  of 
the  enemy ;  had  entered  the  moor  in  view  of  their 
army,  and  began  to  draw  up  in  order  of  batfie ; 
but  the  night  coming  on,  the  armies  only  ^ewed 
each  other  at  a  distance  for  that  time.  We  lay 
all  night  upon  our  arms,  and  with  the  first  ol  tlie 
day  were  in  order  of  battle;  the  enemy  was 
getting  ready,  but  part  of  Manchester's  men  were 
not  in  the  field,  but  lay  about  three  miles  off, 
and  made  a  hasty  march  to  come  up. 

The  prince's  army  was  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged ;  he  himself  commanded  the  left  wing,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  the  right  wing,  and  the  Lord 
Goring,  as  general  of  the  foot,  assisted  by  Major- 
Genenikl  Porter  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  led  the 
main  battle.  I  had  prevafled  with  the  prince, 
according  to  the  method  of  the  king  d  Bwedsn, 
to  place  some  small  bodies  of  musketeere  in  the 
intervals  of  his  horse,  in  the  left  wing,  but  oonld 
not  prevail  upon  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  do  it 
in  the  right,  which  he  afterwards  repented.  In 
this  posture  we  stood  facing  the  enemy,  expect- 
ing they  would  advance  to  us,  which  at  last  they 
did;  and  the  prince  began  the  day  bv  saluting 
them  with  his  artillery,  which  being  placed  very 
well,  galled  them  terribly  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  they  could  not  shift  their  front,  so  they 
advanced  the  hastier  to  get  within  our  great 
guns,  and  consequently  out  of  their  danger,  which 
brought  the  fient  sooner  on. 

The  enemy 8  armv  was  thus  ordered:  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  had  the  right  wing,  in  whidi 
was  the  Scots  horse,  and  the  horse  of  his  own 
and  his  father's  army;  Cromwell  led  the  left 
wing,  with  his  own  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
horse ;  and  the  three  generals,  Lesley,  old  PUr* 
fax.  and  Manchester,  led  the  main  battle. 

The  prince,  with  our  left  wing,  feU  on  first; 
and,  with  his  usual  fury,  broke,  like  a  ch^  of 
thunder,  into  the  right  "wing  of  the  Scots  h^se, 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and,  as  nothing 
could  stand  in  his  way,  he  broke  through  and 
through  them,  and  entirely  routed  them,  par- 
suing  them  quite  out  of  the  field.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  with  a  regiment  of  lances,  and  about 
five  hundred  of  his  own  horse,  made  good  the 
ground  for  some  time;  but  our  musketeer^ 
which,  as  I  said,  were  placed  among  our  horse, 
were  such  an  unlooked-for  sort  of  an  article  in  a 
fight  among  the  horse,  that  those  lances,  which 
otherwise  were  brave  fellows,  were  mowed  down 
with  their  shot,  and  all  was  put  into  confusion. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairiax  was  wounded  in  the  face, 
his  brother  killed,  and  a  great  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  Scots,  to  whom,  I  confess,  we  fihowed 
no  favour  at  all. 
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WIiQe  this  was  doing  on  our  left,  the  Lord 
Goring,  with  the  main  battle,  charged  the  enemy's 
foot;  and  particularly  one  brigade,  commanded 
by  Major-Genei-al  Porter,  being  mostly  pikemen, 
not  regarding  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  chai^d  with 
that  fury  in  a  close  body  of  pikes,  that  they  over- 
tamed  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and  breaking 
into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  foot,  filled  all  with 
terror  and  confusion,  insomuch  that  the  three 
generals,  thinking  all  had  been  lost,  fled,  and 
quitted  the  field. 

But  matters  went  not  so  well  with  that  always 
unfortunate  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
and  our  right  wing  of  horse;  for  Cromwell 
charged  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  with  a  powerful 
body  of  horse;  and  though  the  Earl  and  those 
about  him  did  what  men  could  do,  and  behaved 
themselves  with  all  possible  gaUantry,  yet  there 
was  no  withstanding  Gropwell's  horse ;  but,  like 
Prince  Bupert,  they  bore  down  all  before  them. 
And  now  tne  ^ctory  was  wrung  out  of  our  hands 
by  our  own  gross  miscarriage ;  for  the  prince,  as 
it  was  his  custom,  too  eager  in  the  chase  of  the 
enemv,  was  gone,  and  could  not  be  heard  of;  the 
foot  m  the  centre,  the  right  wing  of  the  horse 
being  routed  bj  Cromwell,  was  left,  and  without 
the  guard  of  his  horse ;  Cromwell  having  routed 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  bealen  him  quite  out 
of  the  field,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  rallying  his 
dispersed  troops,  they  fall  all  together  upon  tlie 
foot.  General  Lord  Goring,  like  himself^  fought 
like  a  lion ;  but  forsaken  of  his  horse,  was  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  and  overthrown;  and  an  hour 
after  this,  the  prince,  returning  too  late  to  recover 
his  friends,  was  obliged  with  the  rest  to  quit  the 
field  to  conquerors. 

This  was  a  fatal  day  to  the  king's  affairs,  and 
the  risk  too  much  for  any  man  in  his  wits  to  run. 
We  lost  4000  men  on  the  spot,  8000  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Major- 
G^enend  Porter,  Major-GeneraJ  Teller,  and  about 
170  gentlemen  of  Quality.  We  lost  all  our  bag- 
gage, 25  pieces  of  cannon,  300  carriages,  150 
barrels  of  powder,  and  10,000  arms. 

The  prmce  got  into  York  with  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  and  a  great  many  gentlemen,  and  7  or 
8000  of  the  men,  as  well  horse  as  foot. 

I  had  but  veij  coarse  treatment  in  this  fi^ht : 
for,  returning  with  the  prince  fi'om  the  pursuit  01 
the  right  wing,  and  finding  all  lost,  I  halted  with 
some  other  officers  to  consider  what  to  do.  At 
first  we  were  for  making  our  retreat  in  a  body, 
and  might  have  done  so  well  enough,  if  we  had 
known  what  had  happened  before  we  saw  our- 
selves in  the  middle  of  the  enemy ;  for  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  had  got  together  his  scattered  troops, 
and  joined  by  some  of  the  left  wing,  knowmg 
who  we  were,  charged  us  with  great  fury.  It 
was  not  a  time  to  thmk  of  anything  but  getting 
away,  or  dying  upon  the  spot ;  the  prince  kept 
on  in  the  front,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fainax,  by  this 
chaise,  cut  off  about  three  regiments  of  us  from 
our  body ;  but  bending  his  main  strength  at  the 
prince,  left  us,  as  it  were,  behind  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  battle.  We  took  this  for 
the  only  opportunity  we  could  have  to  get  off ; 
and,  joining  together,  we  made  across  the  place 
of  battle  in  as  good  order  as  we  could,  with  our 
carabines  presented.  In  this  posture  we  passed 
by  several  bodies  of  the  enemy's  foot,  who  stood 
with  their  pikes  charged  to  keep  us  off ;  but  they 
had  no  occasion,  for  we  had  no  design  to  meddle 
with  tiiem,  but  to  get  from  them.  Thus  we  made 
A  swift  march,  and  thought  ourselves  pretty 
secure ;  but  our  work  was  not  done  yet,  lor  on 
a  sudden  wo  saw  ourselves  under  a  necessi^  of 
fighting  our  way  through  a  great  body  of  Man* 


Chester's  horse,  who  came  galloping  upon  us  over 
the  moor.  They  had  as  we  suppose,  been  pur- 
suing some  of  our  broken  troops  which  were  fled 
before,  and  seeing  us,  they  gave  us  a  home  charge. 
We  received  them  as  well  as  we  cotdd,  but  pushed 
to  get  through  them,  which  at  last  we  did  with 
a  considerable  loss  to  them.  However,  we  lost 
so  many  men,  either  killed  or  separated  from  us 
(for  all  could  not  follow  the  same  way),  that  of 
our  three  regiments,  we  could  not  be  above  400 
horse  together  when  wo  got  quite  dear,  and  these 
were  mixed  men,  some  of  one  troop  and  regiment, 
some  of  another.  Not  that  I  beheve  many  of  us 
were  killed  in  the  last  attack,  for  we  had  plainly 
the  better  of  the  enemy ;  but  our  design  being  to 
get  off,  some  shifted  for  themselves  one  way,  and 
some  another,  in  the  best  manner  they  couldiand 
as  their  sevraal  fortunes  guided  them.  Four 
hundred  more  of  this  body,  as  I  afterwards  un- 
derstood, having  broke  through  the  enemy's  body 
another  way,  kept  together,  and  got  into  Ponte- 
fract  Castle ;  and  800  more  made  northward,  and 
to  Skipton,  where  the  prince  afterwards  fetched 
them  off. 

These  few  of  us  that  were  loft  together,  with 
whom  I  was.  being  now  pretty  clear  of  pursuit, 
halted,  and  oegan  to  inquire  who  and  what  we 
were,  and  what  we  should  do ;  and,  on  a  short 
debate,  I  proposed  we  should  make  to  the  first 
garrison  of  the  king's  that  we  could  recover,  and 
that  we  should  keep  together,  lest  the  country 
people  should  insult  us  upon  the  roads.  With 
this  resolution  we  pushed  on  westward  for  Lan- 
cashire; but  our  misfortunes  were  not  yet  at 
an  end:  we  travelled  very  hard,  and  got  to  a 
village  upon  the  river  Wharf,  near  Wethcrby. 
At  Wetherby  there  was  a  bridge,  but  we  under- 
stood that  a  party  from  Leeds  nad  secured  the 
town  and  the  post,  in  order  to  stop  the  flying 
cavaliers,  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get 
through  there,  though,  as  we  understood  after- 
wards, there  were  no  soldiers  there  but  a  guard 
of  the  townsmen.  In  this  pickle  we  consulted 
what  course  to  take.  To  stay  where  we  were 
till  morning,  we  all  concluded  would  not  be  safe. 
Some  advised  to  take  the  stream  with  our  horses ; 
but  the  river,  which  is  deep,  and  the  current 
strong,  seemed  to  bid  us  have  a  care  what  we  did 
of  that  kind,  especially  in  the  night.  We  re- 
solved therefore  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  which  indeed  is  more  than  we  did,  and 
go  on  tin  we  might  come  to  a  ford  or  bridge, 
where  we  mijg^ht  get  over.  Some  guides  we  had, 
but  they  either  were  foolish  or  false;  for  after 
we  had  rid  eight  or  nine  miles,  they  plunged  us 
into  a  river  at  a  place  they  called  a  ford ;  but  it 
was  a  very  ill  one,  for  most  of  our  horses  swam, 
end  seven  or  eight  were  lost,  but  we  saved  the 
men.    However,  we  got  all  over. 

We  made  bold,  witii  our  first  convenience,  to 
trespass  upon  the  country  for  a  few  horses  where 
we  could  find  them,  to  remount  our  men  whose 
horses  were  drowned,  and  continued  our  march. 
But  being  obliged  to  refresh  ourselves  at  a  small 
village  on  the  edge  of  Bramham  Moor,  we  found 
the  country  alanjied  by  our  taking  some  horses ; 
and  we  were  no  sooner  got  on  horseback  in  the 
momine,  and  entering  on  the  moor,  but  we  un- 
derstood we  were  pursued  by  some  troops  of 
horse.  There  was  no  remedy  but  we  must  pass 
this  moor ;  and  though  our  horses  were  exceed- 
ingly tired,  yet  we  pressed  on  upon  a  round  trot, 
and  recovered  an  enclosed  countiy  on  the  other 
side,  where  we  halted.  And  here,  necessity 
putting  us  upon  it,  we  were  obliged  to  look  out 
for  more  horses,  for  several  of  our  men  were  dis-  ■ 
mounted,  and  others'  horses  disabled  by  carrying 
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double,  those  who  lost  their  horses  getting  up 
behind  them ;  bat  we  were  supplied  by  our  enemies 
against  their  wiU. 

The  enemy  followed  ns  orer  the  moor,  and  we 
having  a  woody  enclosed  country  about  us  where 
we  were,  I  observed  by  their  moving  they  had 
lost  sight  of  us ;  upon  which  I  proposed  conceal- 
ing ourselves  tiU  we  might  judge  of  their  numbers. 
We  did  so ;  and  lying  close  in  a  wood,  they^  passed 
hastily  bjr  ns  without  skirting  or  searching  the 
wood,  which  was  what  on  another  occasion  they 
would  not  have  done.  I  found  they  were  not 
above  150  horse,  and  considering  that  to  let  them 
go  before  us  would  be  to  alarm  the  country,  and 
stop  our  desi^;  I  thought,  since  we  might  be 
able  to  deal  with  them,  we  should  not  meet  with 
a  bettor  place  for  it,  and  told  the  rest  of  our  offi- 
cers my  mind,  which  all  our  party  presently  (for 
we  had  not  time  for  a  long  debate)  agreed  to. 
Immediately  upon  this  I  caused  two  men  to  fire 
their  pistols  in  the  wood,  at  two  different  places, 
as  far  asunder  as  I  could.  This  I  did  to  give 
them  an  alarm,  and  amuse  them;  for  being  in 
the  lane,  they  would  otherwise  have  got  through 
before  we  had  been  ready,  and  I  resolved  to  en- 
gage them  there,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible. 
After  this  alarm,  we  rushed  out  of  the  wood,  with 
about  a  hundred  horse,  and  charged  them  on  the 
flank  in  a  broad  lane,  the  wood  being  on  their 
right  Our  passage  into  the  lane  being  narrow, 
gave  us  some  difficulty  in  our  getting  out ;  but 
tiie  surprise  of  the  charge  did  our  work ;  for  the 
enemy,  thinking  we  had  been  a  mile  or  two  before, 
had  not  the  least  thoughts  of  this  onset,  till  they 
heard  us  in  the  wood,  and  then  they  who  were 
before  could  not  come  back.  We  broke  into  the 
lane  lust  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  by  that  means 
divided  them ;  and  facing  to  the  left,  chaiged  the 
rear.  First  our  dismounted  men,  which  were 
near  fiftjr,  lined  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  fired 
with  their  carabines  upon  those  which  were  be- 
fore so  warmly,  that  they  put  them  into  a  great 
disorder :  meanwhile,  fifty  more  of  our  horse  irom 
the  further  part  of  the  wood  showed  themselves 
in  the  lane  upon  their  front;  this  put  them  of  the 
foremost  party  into  a  great  perplexity,  and  they 
began  to  face  about,  to  fall  upon  us  who  were 
engaged  in  the  rear ;  but  their  facing  about  in  a 
lane  where  there  was  no  room  to  wheel,  and  one 
who  und^nstands  the  manner  of  wheeling  a  troop 
of  horse  must  imagine,  put  them  into  a  great 
disorder.  Our  party  in  the  head  of  the  lane 
taking  the  advantage  of  this  mistake  of  the  enemy, 
charged  in  upon  them,  and  routed  them  entirely. 
Some  found  means  to  break  into  the  enclosures  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lane,  and  get  away.  About 
thirty  were  killed,  and  about  twenty-five  made 
prisoners,  and  forty  very  good  horses  were  taken; 
all  this  while  not  a  man  of  ours  was  lost,  and  not 
above  seven  or  eight  wounded.  Those  in  the 
rear  behaved  themselves  better;  for  they  stood 
our  charge  with  a  neat  deal  of  resolution,  and 
all  we  could  do  could  not  break  them ;  but  at  last 
our  men,  who  had  fired  on  foot  through  the 
hedges  at  the  other  partj,  coming  to  do  the  like 
here,  there  was  no  standmg  it  any  longer.  The 
rear  of  them  faced  about,  and  ret^eated  out  of  the 
lane,  and  drew  up  in  the  onen  field  to  receive  and 
rally  their  fellows.  We  killed  about  seventeen 
of  them,  and  followed  them  to  the  end  of  the 
lone,  but  had  no  mind  to  have  any  more  fighting 
than  needs  must ;  our  condition  at  that  time  not 
making  it  proper,  the  towns  round  us  being  all  in. 
the  enemy  s  hands,  and  the  country  but  indiffer- 
ently pleased  with  us ;  however,  we  stood  facing 
them  till  they  thought  fit  to  march  away.  Thus 
"^e  were  supplied  with  horses  cuough  to  I'emouut 


our  men,  and  pursued  our  first  design  of  getting 
into  Lancashire.  As  for  our  prisoners^  we  let 
them  off  on  foot 

But  the  country  being  by  this  time  alarmed, 
and  the  rout  of  our  army  everywhere  known,  we 
foresaw  abundance  of  difficulties  before  us;  we 
were  not  strong  enough  to  venture  into  any  great 
towns,  and  we  were  too  many  to  be  ooncniled  in 
small  ones.  Upon  this  we  resolved  to  halt  in  a 
great  wood,  about  three  miles  beyond  the  place 
where  we  had  the  last  skirmish,  and  sent  out 
scouts  to  discover  the  countjry,  and  learn  what 
they  could,  either  of  the  enemy  or  of  our  friends^ 

Anybody  may  suppose  we  had  but  indifferent 
quarters  here,  either  for  ourselves  or  for  oar 
hoi'ses;  but,  however,  we  made  shift  to  lie  here 
two  days  and  one  night  In  the  interim  I  took 
upon  me,,  with  two  more,  to  go  to  XiCeds  to  learn 
some  news ;  we  were  di^iised  like  countrv 
ploughmen;  the  clothes  we  got  at  a  farmer^s 
house,  which  for  that  particular  occasion  we  nlun- 
dered;  and  I  cannot  say  no  blood  was  shed  in  a 
manner  too  rash,  and  which  I  could  not  have 
done  at  another  time;  but  our  case  was  desperate, 
and  the  people  too  surly,  and  shot  at  us  out  of 
the  window,  wounded  one  man,  and  shot  a  horse, 
which  we  counted  as  great  a  loss  to  us  as  a  man, 
for  our  safety  depended  upon  our  horses.  Here 
we  got  clothes  of  all  sorts,  enough  for  both  sexes; 
and  thus,  dressing  myself  up  a  m  paisant,  with  a 
white  cap  on  my  head,  and  a  fork  on  my  shoulder, 
and  one  of  my  comrades  in  the  farmer's  wife's 
russet  gown  and  petticoat,  like  a  woman,  the 
other  with  an  old  crutoh  li&e  a  lame  man,  and  all 
mounted  on  such  horses  as  we  had  talren  the  day 
before  from  the  country,  away  we  go  to  Le^ 
by  three  several  ways,  and  agreed  to  meet  upon 
the  bridge.  My  pretended  countrywoman  acted 
her  part  to  the  life,  though  the  party  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  quality  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's 
family;  and  the  cripple  did  as  well  as  he;  bat  I 
thought  myself  very  awkward  in  my  dress,  which 
made  me  verv  shy,  especially  among  the  soldiers. 
We  passed  their  sentinels  and  guards  at  Leeds 
unobserved,  and  put  up  our  horses  at  sev^al 
houses  in  the  town,  from  whence  we  went  up  and 
down  to  make  our  remarks.  My  cripple  was  the 
fittest  to  go  among  the  soldiers,  be^ose  ^ere 
was  less  danger  of  being  pressed.  There  he 
informed  himself  of  the  matters  of  war,  purticu- 
larly  that  the  enemy  sat  down  again  to  the  siege 
of  York;  that  fiying  parties  were  in  pursuit  of 
the  cavaliers;  and  there  he  hebfd  that  500  hone 
of  the  Lord  Manchester's  men  had  followed  a 
party  of  cavaliers  over  Bramham  Moor;  and 
that,  entering  a  lane,  the  cavaliers,  who  wwe 
1000  strong,  fell  upon  them,  and  kiUed  th«n 
all  but  about  50.  This,  though  it  was  a  lie, 
was  very  pleasant  to  us  to  hear,  knowing  it  was 
our  party,  because  of  the  other  part  of  the  story, 
which  was  thus,  that  the  cavaliers  had  taken 
possession  of  such  a  wood,  where  they  rallied  all 
the  troops  of  their  fiying  army;  that  they  had 
plundered  the  country  as  they  came,  taking  all 
the  good  horses  they  could  get ;  that  they  had 
plundered  Goodman  Thompson's  house,  which 
was  the  fanner  I  mentioned,  and  killed  man, 
woman,  and  child;  and  that  they  were  about  2000 
sti'ong. 

My  other  fiiend  In  woman^s  clothes  got  among 
the  good  wives  at  an  inn,  where  she  set  up  her 
horse,  and  there  she  heard  the  same  sad  and 
dreadful  tidings;  and  that  this  party  ivas  so 
strong,  none  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons  durst 
stir  out;  but  that  they  had  sent  expresses  to  York 
for  a  party  of  horse  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  town,  but  fancied 
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myBell  so  ill  disgniwd,  and  so  easy  to  be  knows, 
thiat  I  caijdd  not  to  talk  with  anybody.  We  met 
at  the  bndge  exactly  at  onr  time,  and  compared 
OUT  intelli^ance,  fonnd  it  answered  onr  end  of 
coming,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  back  to  onr  men ;  but  my  cripple  told  me  he 
would  not  stir  till  he  bought  some  victuals,  so 
away  he  hops  with  his  crutch,  and  buys  four  or 
five  great  pieces  of  baoon,  as  many  of  hung  beef, 
and  two  or  three  loaves;  and,  borrowing  a  sack 
at  the  inn  ^which  I  suppose  he  never  restored), 
he  loads  his  horse,  and,  getting  a  large  leather 
bottle,  he  filled  that  of  aqua  vit»  instead  of  small 
beer;  my  woman  comrade  did  the  like.  I  was 
nnea^  in  my  min^  and  took  no  care  but  to  get 
out  of  the  town.  However,  we  all  came  off  well 
enough;  but  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  had  no 
provisions  with  me,  as  you  will  hear  presently. 
We  came,  as  I  said,  into  the  town  by  sevenl 
ways,  and  so  we  went  ont;  but  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  we  met  again  exactly  where  we 
had  agreed.  I,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  rest,  I  met  three  country  feUows  on 
horseback ;  one  had  a  long  pole  on  nis  shoulder, 
another  a  fork,  the  third  no  weapon  at  all  that  I 
saw.  I  gave  them  the  road  very  orderly,  being 
habited  Uke  one  of  their  brethren ;  but  one  of 
them  stopping  short  at  me,  and  looking  earnestly, 
calls  ou^  *Hark  thee,  friend,'  says  he,  in  a  broad 
north-country  tone,  *  whar  hast  thou  thilk  horse  ? ' 
I  must  confess  I  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  at 
the  question,  neither  being  able  to  answer  the 
question,  nor  to  speak  in  his  tone ;  so  I  made  as 
if  I  did  not  hear  him,  and  went  on.  *  Na,  but 
ye*s  not  gang  soa,'  says  the  boor,  and  comes  up 
to  me,  and  takes  hold  of  the  horse's  bridle  to  stop 
me;  at  which,  vexed  at  heart  that  I  could  not 
tell  how  to  talk  to  him,  I  reached  him  a  great 
knock  on  the  pate  with  my  fork,  and  fetched  him 
off  his  horse,  and  then  began  to  mend  my  pace. 
The  other  clowns,  thongh  it  seems  they  Knew 
not  what  the  fellow  wanted,  pursued  me,  and 
finding  they  had  better  heels  than  I,  I  saw  there 
was  no  remedy  but  to  make  use  of  my  hands,  and 
faced  about  The  first  that  came  up  with  me 
was  he  that  had  no  weapons,  so  I  thought  I  might 
parley  with  him;  and,  speaking  as  country-like  as 
I  could,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ?  *  Thou'st 
knaw  tiiat  soon/ says  Yorkshire,  *and  Tse  but 
come  at  thee.'  *  Then  keep  awa',  man,*  said  I,  *  or 
Tse  brain  thee.'  By  this  time  the  third  man  came 
up,  and  the  parley  ended;  for  he  gave  me  no 
words,  but  laid  at  me  with  his  long  pole,  and  that 
with  such  fury,  that  I  began  to  be  doubtful  of 
him.  I  was  loath  to  shoot  the  fellow,  though  I 
hod  pistols  under  my  grey  frock,  as  well  for  that 
the  noise  of  apUtol  might  bring  more  people  in, 
the  village  bem^  in  our  rear,  and  also  because  I 
could  not  imagine  what  the  fellow  meant,  or 
would  have ;  but  at  last,  finding  he  would  be  too 
many  for  me  with  that  long  weapon,  and  a  hardy 
strong  fellow,  I  threw  myself  off  my  horse,  and, 
running  in  with  him,  stabbed  my  fork  into  his 
horse;  the  horse,  being  wounded,  staggered  awhile, 
and  then  fell  down,  and  the  booby  had  not  the 
sense  to  get  down  in  time,  but  fell  with  him; 
upon  which,  giving  him  a  knock  or  two  with  my 
fork,  I  secured  him.  The  other,  bjr  this  time, 
had  furnished  himself  with  a  great  stick  out  of  a 
hedge,  and,  before  I  was  disengaged  from  the 
last  fellow,  gave  me  two  such  blows,  that  if  the 
last  had  not  missed  my  head,  and  hit  me  on  the 
shoulder,  I  had  ended  the  fight  and  my  life 
together.  It  was  time  to  look  about  me  now,  for 
this  was  a  madman ;  I  defended  m3rself  with  my 
fork,  but  it  would  not  do ;  at  last,  in  short,  I  was 
forced  to  pistol  him,  and  get  on  horseback  again, 


and,  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make^  get  away 
to  the  wood  to  our  men. 

If  my  two  fellow  spies  had  not  been  behind,  I 
had  never  known  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
quarrel  of  the  three  countrymen,  but  my  cripple 
had  all  the  particulars ;  for  he  being  behind  ns» 
as  I  have  already  observed,  when  he  came  up  to 
the  first  fellow,  who  be^;an  the  fray,  he  found  him 
beginning  to  come  to  himself.  So  he  gets  off,  and 
pretends  to  help  him,  and  sets  him  upon  his 
breach,  and,  being  a  very  merry  fellow,  talked  to 
him,  *  Well,  and  what's  the  matter  now?'  says  he 
to  him.  ^Ah,  wae's  me,*  says  the  fellow,  ^I'se 
lolled!*  'Not  quite,  mon,'  says  the  cripple.  *0 
that's  a  fause  thief,'  says  he,  and  thus  they  par- 
leyed. My  cripple  got  him  on  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  a  dram  01  nis  aqua  vitao  bottle,  and  made 
much  of  him,  in  order  to  know  what  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  quarreL  Our  disguised  woman 
pitied  the  fellow  too,  and  together  they  set  him 
up  again  upon  hia  horse,  and  then  he  told  them 
that  that  fellow  was  got  upon  one  of  his  brother*8 
horses  who  lived  at  Wetherby;  they  said  the 
cavaliers  stole  hioL  but  it  was  like  such  rogues ; 
no  mischief  could  be  done  in  the  country,  but  it 
was  the  peor  cavaliers  must  bear  the  blune,  and 
the  like ;  and  thus  they  jogged  on  till  thev  came 
to  the  place  where  the  other  two  lay.  The  first 
fellow  they  assisted  as  they  had  done  the  other, 
and  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  the  leather  bottle ; 
but  the  last  fellow  was  past  their  care ;  so  thev 
came  away.  For  when  they  understood  that  ft 
was  my  horse  they  daimed,  they  began  to  be 
afraid  that  their  own  horses  might  oe  known  too, 
and  then  they  had  been  betrayed  in  a  worse  pickle 
than  I,  and  must  have  been  forced  to  have  done 
some  mischief  or  other  to  have  got  away. 

I  had  sent  out  two  troopers  to  fetch  them  off,  if 
there  was  any  occasion ;  but  their  stay  was  not 
long,  and  the  two  troopers  saw  them  at  a  distanoe 
coming  towards  us,  so  they  returned. 

I  had  enough  of  going  for  a  spy,  and  my  com- 
panions had  enough  of  staying  in  the  wood ;  for 
other  intelligences  agreed  with  ours,  and  all 
concurred  in  this,  that  it  was  time  to  be  going. 
However,  this  use  we  made  of  it,  that  while  the 
country  thought  us  so  strong  we  were  in  the  less 
danger  of  being  attacked,  though  in  the  more  of 
being  observed;  but  all  this  while  we  heard 
nothing  of  our  friends  till  the  next  day.  We  then 
heard  Prince  Bupert,  with  about  1000  horse,  was 
at  Skipton,  and  from  thence  marched  away  to 
Westmoreland. 

We  concluded  now  we  had  two  or  three  days* 
time  good ;  for,  since  messengers  were  sent  to 
York  for  a  party  to  suppress  us,  we  must  have  at 
least  two  days'  nuurch  of  them|  and  therefore  all 
concluded  we  were  to  make  the  best  of  our  way. 
Early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  we  decamped 
from  those  dull  quarters;  and  as  we  marched 
through  a  village,  we  found  the  people  very  civil 
to  us,  and  the  woman  cried  out,  ^  God  bless  them, 
it  is  a  pity  the  Roundheads  snould  make  such 
work  with  such  brave  men ,'  and  the  like.  Finding 
we  were  among  our  friends,  we  resolved  to  hale 
a  little  and  refresh  ourselves ;  and,  indeed,  the 
people  were  very  kind  to  us,  gave  us  victuals  and 
drink,  and  took  care  of  our  horses.  It  happened 
to  be  my  lot  to  stop  at  a  house  where  the  good 
woman  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  provide  for 
us ;  but  I  observed  the  good  man  walked  about 
with  a  cap  upon  his  head,  and  very  much  out  of 
order.  I  took  no  great  notice  of  it,  being  very 
sleepy,  and  having  asked  my  landlady  to  Jet  me 
have  a  bed,  I  lay  down  and  slept  heartily :  when 
I  waked,  I  found  my  landlord  on  another  bed, 
groaning  very  heavily. 
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When  I  came  doim  stairs,  I  found  my  cripple 
talUng  with  my  landlady ;  he  was  now  oat  of  his 
disguise,  but  we  called  him  cripple  still ;  and  the 
other,  who  put  on  the  woman's  clothes,  we  <»lled 
Gk)odv  Thompson.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
called  me  oat.  '  Do  you  know,'  says  he, '  the  man 
of  the  hoose  "you  are  qoartered  in  V  *  No,  not  I,' 
says  L  *  No,  so  I  befieve,  nor  tliey  you,'  says  he. 
^  If  they  did,  the  good  wife  would  not  have  made 
you  a  posset,  and  fetched  a  white  loaf  for  you.' 
*  What  do  you  mean?' says  L  ^'Uave  you  seen  the 
man?'  says  he.  *Seen  him,'  says  1,  ^yes,  and 
heard  him  toa  The  man  is  sick,  and  groans  so 
heavily,'  says  I,  Hhat  I  could  not  lie  upon  the 
bed  any  longer  for  him.'  *  Why,  this  is  tne  poor 
man,'  says  he, '  that  you  knocked  down  with  your 
fork  yesterday,  and  I  have  had  all  the  story  out 
yonder  at  the  next  door.'  I  confess  it  grieved 
me  to  have  been  forced  to  treat  one  so  roughly 
who  was  one  of  our  friends ;  but  to  make  some 
amends,  we  contrived  to  give  the  poor  man  his 
brother's  horse ;  and  my  cripple  told  him  a  formal 
story,  that  he  believed  the  horse  was  taken  away 
from  the  fellow  by  some  of  our  men ;  and,  if  he 
knew  him  again,  if  it  was  his  friend's  horse,  he 
should  have  him.  The  man  came  down  upon  the 
news,  and  I  caused  six  or  seven  horses,  which 
were  taken  at  the  same  time,  to  be  shown  him. 
He  immediately  chose  the  right ;  so  I  gave  him 
the  horse,  and  we  pretended  a  great  deal  of  sorrow 
for  the  man's  hurt;  and  that  we  had  not  knocked 
the  fellow  on  the  head  as  well  as  took  away  the 
horse.  The  man  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  revenge 
he  thought  was  taken  on  the  fellow,  that  we  heard 
him  ^oan  no  more.  We  ventured  to  stay  all  day 
at  this  town,  and  the  next  night,  and  got  guides 
to  lead  us  to  Blackstone-Edge,  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  parts  this  side  of  Yorkshire  from 
Lancashire.  jSarly  in  the  morning  we  marched, 
and  kept  our  scouts  very  carefully  outeverv  way, 
who  brought  us  no  news  for  this  day.  We  kept 
on  all  nignt,  and  made  our  horses  do  penance  for 
that  little  rest  they  had,  and  the  next  morning 
we  passed  the  hills,  and  got  into  Lancashire,  to  a 
town  called  Littleborough,  and  from  thence  to 
Bochdale,  a  little  market  town.  And  now  we 
thought  ourselves  safe  as  to  the  pursuit  of  enemies 
from  thcvside  of  York;  our  design  was  to  get  to 
Bolton,  but  all  the  county  was  full  of  the  enemy 
in  flying  parties,  and  how  to  get  to  Bolton  we  knew 
not.  At  last  we  resolved  to  send  a  messenger  to 
Bolton ;  but  he  came  back  and  told  us  he  had, 
with  lurking  and  hiding,  tried  all  the  ways  that 
he  thought  possible,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  he 
could  not  get  into  the  town.  We  sent  another, 
and  he  never  returned ;  and  some  time  after  we 
understood  he  was  taken  bv  the  enemy.  At  last 
one  got  into  the  town,  but  brought  us  word  they 
were  tired  out  with  constant  alarms,  had  been 
fitraitly  blocked  up^  and  every  day  expected  a 
siege,  and  therefore  advised  us  either  to  go  north- 
ward, where  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Lord  Goring 
ranged  at  liberty,  or  to  get  over  Warrington 
Briage,  and  so  secure  our  retreat  to  Chester. 
This  double  direction  divided  our  opinions ;  I  was 
for  getting  into  Chester,  both  to  recruit  myself  with 
horses  and  with  money,  both  which  I  wanted, 
and  to  get  refreshment,  which  we  all  wanted ;  but 
the  major  part  of  our  men  were  for  the  north. 
First,  tixoy  said,  there  wm  their  general,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  the  cause,  and  the  king's 
interest  obliged  us  to  go  where  we  could  do  best 
service ;  and  there  were  their  friends,  and  every 
man  might  hear  some  news  of  his  own  rep^ment, 
for  we  belonged  to  several  regiments ;  besides,  all 
the  towns  to  the  left  of  us  were  possessed  by  Sir 
William  Brereton;  Warrington  and  Northwich 


garrisoned  by  the  enemy,  and  a  strong  party  at 
Manchester;  so  that  it  was  veiy  IDc^y  we  should 
be  beaten  and  dispersed  before  we  could  get 
to  Chester.  These  reasons,  and  especially  the 
last,  determined  us  for  the  north,  and  we  had 
resolved  to  march  the  next  morning,  when  other 
inteUigence  brought  us  to  more  speedy  resolu- 
tions. We  kept  our  scouts  continually  abroad, 
to  bring  us  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  whom  we 
expected  on  our  beusks,  and  also  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  Uie  country;  for,  as  we  lived  upon  than 
something  at  large,  they  were  ready  enough  to 
do  us  any  ill  turn,  as  it  lay  in  their  power. 

The  first  messenger  that  came  to  us  was  from 
our  friends  at  Bolton,  to  inform  us  that  th^  were 
preparing  at  Manchester  to  attack  us.  One  of 
our  parties  had  been  as  far  as  Stockport,  on  the 
edge  of  Cheshire,  and  was  pursued  by  a  puty  of 
the  enemy,  but  got  off  by  the  help  of  the  night 
Thus  all  things  looking  black  to  the  south,  we 
had  resolved  to  march  northward  in  the  morning, 
when  one  of  our  scouts  from  the  side  oi  Man- 
chester assured  us  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  with 
some  of  the  parliament  forces,  and  the  country 
troops,  making  above  1200  men,  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  us,  and  would  certainly  beat  up 
our  quarters  that  night.  Upon  this  advice  we 
resolved  tp  be  gone ;  and  getting  all  things  in 
readiness,  we  began  to  march  about  two  hours 
before  night ;  and  having  gotten  a  trosty  fellow 
for  a  guide,  a  fellow  that  we  found  was  a  friend 
to  our  side,  he  put  a  project  into  my  head,  which 
saved  us  all  for  that  time,  and  that  was,  to  give 
out  in  the  village  that  we  were  marched  back  to 
Yorkshire,  resolving  to  get  into  Pontefract  Castle ; 
and  accordingly  he  leads  us  out  of  the  town  the 
someway  we  came  in;  and  taking  a  boy  with  him, 
he  sends  the  boy  back  just  at  n^t,  and  bade  kirn 
say  he  saw  us  go  up  the  hills  at  Blackstone-Edge ; 
and  it  happened  very  well ;  for  this  Pftrty  were  so 
sure  of  us,  that  they  had  placed  400  men  on  the 
road  to  the  notthward,  to  intercept  our  retreat 
that  way,  and  had  left  no  way  for  us,  as  thej 
thought  to  get  away,  but  back  again. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  assaulted  oar 
quarters,  but  found  we  were  gone;  and  being  in- 
tormed  which  wav,  they  followed  upon  the  ^ur, 
and  travelling  all  night,  being  moonlight,  Uiey 
found  themselves  the  next  day  about  fifteen  milei 
east,  just  out  of  our  way ;  lor  we  had,  by  the 
help  of  our  guide,  turned  short  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  through  blind,  untrodden  paths^  and 
with  difficulty  enough,  by  noon  tJie  next  day, 
had  reached  almost  twenty-five  miles  north,  near 
a  town  called  Clithero.  Here  we  halted  in  the 
open  field,  and  sent  out  our  people  to  see  how 
things  were  in  the  country.  This  part  of  the 
country,  almost  unpassable,  and  walled  roond 
with  hills,  was  indifferent  quiet;  and  we  got 
some  refreshment  for  ourselves,  but  very  limo 
horse  meat,  and  so  went  on;  but  we  had  not 
marched  far  before  we  found  ourselves  discovered; 
and  the  400  horse  sent  to  lie  In  wait  for  us  as 
before,  having  imderstood  which  way  we  went, 
followed  us  hard ;  and,  by  letters  to  some  of  their 
friends  at  Preston,  we  found  we  were  beset  again. 
Our  guide  began  now  to  be  out  of  his  knowledge; 
and  our  scouts  brought  us  word  the  enemy's 
horse  was  posted  before  us ;  and  we  knew  they 
were  in  our  rear.  In  this. exigence  we  resolved 
to  divide  our  small  body,  and  so  amusing  them, 
at  least  one  might  get  off,  if  the  other  miscarried. 
I  took  about  80  horse  with  me,  among  which 
were  all  that  I  hod  of  my  own  regiment,  amount- 
ing to  above  thirty-two,  and  took  the  hills 
towards  Yorkshire.  Here.we  met  with  such  un- 
passable hills,  vast  moors,  rocks,  and  stony  waya^ 
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fui  lamed  all  orxr  horsee,  and  tired  our  men ;  and 
sometimes  I  was  ready  to  think  we  shonld  never 
be  able  to  get  over  them,  till  onr  horses  failing, 
and  jadc-boots  being  but  indifferent  tiungs  to 
travel  in,  we  might  be  starved  before  we  should 
find  any  road  or  towns,  for  guide  we  had  none, 
but  a  boy  who  knew  but  little,  and  would  cry 
when  we  asked  him  any  questions.  I  believe 
neither  men  nor  horses  ever  passed  in  some 
places  where  we  went,  and  for  twenty  hours  we 
saw  not  a  town  nor  a  house,  excepting  some- 
times from  Uie  top  of  the  mountains,  at  a  vast 
distance.  I  am  persuaded  we  might  have  en- 
camped hero,  if  we  had  had  provisions,  till  the 
war  had  been  over,  and  have  met  with  no  disturb- 
ance ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  since,  how  we 
got  into  such  horrible  places,  as  much  as  how  we 
got  out  That  which  was  worse  to  us  than  all 
the  rest  was,  that  we  knew  not  where  we  were 
going,  nor  what  part  of  the  country  we  should 
come  into,  when  we  came  out  of  those  desolate 
I  crags.  At  last,  after  a  terrible  fatigue,  we  began 
to  see  the  western  parts  of  Yorkshire,  some  few 
villages,  and  the  country  at  a  distance  looked  a 
little  like  England;  for  I  thought  before  it  looked 
like  old  Brennus  hill,  which  the  Orisons  call  the 
grandfather  of  the  Alps.  We  got  some  relief  in 
the  villages,  which  indeed  some  of  us  had  so 
much  need  of,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  sit 
their  horses,  and  others  wei-e  forced  to  help  them 
off,  they  were  so  faint.  I  never  felt  so  much  of 
the  power  of  hunger  in  my  life,  for  having  not 
eaten  in  thirty  hours,  I  was  as  ravenous  as  a 
hoimd ;  and  if  I  had  had  a  piece  of  horseflesh,  I 
believe  I  should  not  have  had  patience  to  have 
stayed  dressing  it,  but  have  fallen  upon  it  raw, 
and  have  eaten  it  as  greedily  as  a  Tartar. 

However,  I  eat  very  cautiously,  having  often 
seen  the  danger  of  men^s  eating  heartily  after 
long  fasting.  Our  next  care  was  to  inquire  our 
way.  Halifax,  they  told  us,  was  on  our  right; 
there  we  durst  not  think  of  going;  Skipton  was 
before  us,  and  there  we  knew  not  how  it  was; 
for  a  body  of  8000  horse,  sent  out  by  the  enemy 
in  pursuit  of  Prince  Bupert,  had  been  there  but 
two  days  before,  and  tne  country  people  could 
not  tell  us  whether  they  were  gone  or  no ;  and 
Manchester's  horse,  wmch  wore  sent  out  after 
our  party,  were  then  at  Halifax,  in  quest  of  us, 
and  afterwards  marched  into  Cheshire.  In  this 
distress  we  would  have  hired  a  guide,  but  none 
of  the  country  jMople  would  go  with  us ;  for  the 
Boundheads  would  hang  them,  they  said,  when 
they  came  there.  Upon  this  I  called  a  fellow  to 
me,  *  Hark  ye,  friend,  says  I,  *  dost  thee  know  the 
way  so  as  to  bring  us  into  Westmoreland,  and 
not  keep  the  great  road  from  York?'  *Ay 
moriy,*  says  he,  *I  ken  the  ways  weel  enou.' 
*  And  you  would  ^0  and  guide  us,'  said  I,  *but 
that  you  are  afraid  the  Boundheads  will  hang 
you  ? '  *  Indeed  would  I,'  eays  the  fellow.  *  Why 
then,'  says  I,  *thou  hadst  as  good  be  hanged  by  a 
Boundhead  as  a  caValier ;  for,  if  thou  wilt  not  go, 
I'll  hang  thee  just  now.'  ^Ka,  and  ye  serve  me 
soa,'  says  the  fellow,  *  I'fie  ene  gang  with  ye ;  for 
I  care  not  for  hanging;  and  ye'll  get  me  a  go0d 
horse,  I'se  gang  and  bo  one*  of  ye,  for  I'll  nere 
come  heame  more.'  This  pleased  us  still  better, 
and  we  mounted  the  fellow,  for  three  of  our  men 
died  tliat  night  with,  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the 
List  service. 

Kext  morning,  when  our  new  trooper  was 
mounted  and  clothed,  we  hardly  knew  him;  and 
this  fellow  led  us  by  such  ways,  such  wilder- 
nosses,  and  yet  with  such  prudence,  keeping  the 
hills  to  the  left,  that  we  might  have  t^e  villages 
to  refre^  ourselves,  that  without  him,  we  had 


certainly  either  perished  in  those  mountains,  or 
fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  We  passed  the 
great  road  from  York  so  critically  as  to  time, 
that  from  one  of  the  hills  he  showed  us  a  iMXty 
of  the  enemy's  horse^ho  were  then  marching 
into  Westmoreland.  We  lay  still  that  day,  find- 
ing we  were  not  discovered  by  them;  and  our 
guide  proved  the  best  scout  that  we  could  have  ^ 
had ;  for  he  would  ^o  out  ten  miles  at  a  time, 
and  bring  us  in  all  the  news  of  the  country. 
Here  he  brought  us  word,  that  York  was  sur- 
rendered upon  articles,  and  that  Newcastle,  which 
had  been  surprised  by  the  king's  party,  was  be- 
sieged by  another  army  of  Scots,  advanced  to 
help  their  brethren. 

Along  the  edges  df  those  vast  mountains  we 
passed,  with  the  help  of  our  guide,  till  we  came 
into  the  forest  of  Swale ;  and  finding  ourselves 
perfectly  concealed  here,  for  no  soldier  had  ever 
been  here  all  the  war,  nor  perhaps  would  not,  if 
it  had  lasted  seven  years,  we  thought  we  wanted 
a  few  days'  rest,  at  least  for  our  horses ;  so  we 
resolved  to  halt^  and  while  we  did  so,  we  made 
some  disguises,  and  sent  out  some  spies  into  the 
country ;  but  as  here  were  no  ^at  towns,  nor 
no  post  road,  we  got  very  little  intelligence.  We 
rested  four  days,  and  then  inarched  again ;  and 
indeed,  having  no  great  stock  of  money  ahout  us, 
and  not  very  free  of  that  we  had,  four  days  was 
enough  for  those  poor  places  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain us. 

We  thought  ourselves  pretty  secure  now ;  but 
our  chief  care  was,  how  to  get  over  those  terrible 
mountains;  for,  having  passed  the  great  road 
that  leads  from  York  to  Lancaster,  the  crags, 
the  farther  northward  we  looked,  looked  still  the 
worse,  and  our  business  was  all  on  the  other 
side.  Our  guide  told  us  he  would  bring  us  out 
if  we  would  have  patience,  which  we  were  obliged 
to,  and  kept  on  this  slow  march  till  he  brought 
us  to  Stanhope,  in  the  county  0/  Durham,  where 
some  of  Goring's  horse,  and  two  regiments  of 
foot,  had  their  quarters.  This  was  nineteen  days 
from  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The  prince, 
who  was  then  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  and 
who  had  given  me  over  as  lost,  when  he  had 
news  of  our  arrival,  sent  an  express  to  me  to 
■nneet  him  at  Appleby.  I  went  thither  accord- 
ingly, and  gave  him  an  account  of  our  journey ; 
and  there  I  heard  the  short  history  of  the  other 
part  of  our  men,  whom  we  parted  from  in  Lan- 
cashire. They  made  the  best  of  their  way  north. 
They  had  two  resolute  gentlemen  who  com-' 
raanded;  and  being  so  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy  that  they  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  fighting,  they  halted,  and  faced 
about,  expecting  the  charge.  The  boldness  of 
the  action  made  the  officer  who  led  the  enemy's 
horse  (which  it  seems  were  the  county  horse 
only)  afraid  of  them ;  which  they  perceiving, 
takmg  the  advantage  of  his  fears,  bravely  ad- 
vance, and  charge  them ;  and  though  they  were 
above  200  horse,  they  routed  them,  killed  ahout 
thirty  or  forty,  got  some  horses  and  some  money, 
and  pushed  on  their  inarch  night  and  day ;  but 
coming  near  Lancaster,  they  were  so  waylaid 
and  pursued  that  they  agreed  to  separate,  and 
shift  every  man  for  himself.  Many  of  them  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands:  some  were  killed  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  the  river  Lune,  some 
went  back  again,  six  or  seven  got  to  Bolton,  and 
about  18  got  safe  to  Prince  Bupert. 

The  prince  was  in  a  better  condition  hereabouts 
than  I  expected ;  he  and  my  Lord  Goring,  with 
tlie  help  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  the 
gentlemen  of  Cumberland,  had  gotten  a  body  of 
4000  horse,  and  about  6000  foot.    They  had  re- 
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iaken  Mewcastle,  Tinmonth,  Dnrhanif  Stockton, 
and  several  towns  of  consequence  from  the  Scots, 
and  might  have  cut  them  out  work  enough  still, 
if  that  base  people,  resolved  to  engage  their  whole 
interest  to  ruin  their  sovereign,  hitd  sot  sent  a 
second  army  of  10,000  men  under  the  Earl  of 
Calender,  to  help  their  first  These  came  and 
laid  siege  to  Newcastle,  but  found  more  vigorous 
resistance  now  than  they  had  done  before. 

There  were  in  the  town  Sir  John  Morley,  the 
Lord  Crawford,  Lord  Rea  and  Maxwell  Scots, 
and  old  soldiers,  who  were  i-esolved  their  coun- 
trymen should  buy  the  town  very  dear,  if  they 
had  it ;  and  hfl,d  it  not  been  for  our  disaster  at 
Marston  Moor,  they  had  never  had  It ;  for  Calen- 
der, finding  he  was  not  able  to  carry  the  town, 
sends  to  General  Leven  to  come  from  the  siege 
of  York  to  help  him. 

Meantime  the  prince  forms  a  very  good  array, 
and  tibe  Lord  Goring,  with  10,000  men,  Ishows 
himself  on  the  bordera  of  Scotland,  to  ti-y  if  that 
might  not  cause  the  Scots  to  recall  their  forces  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  had  he  entered  Scotland, 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  had  recalled  the  Earl 
of  Calender,  for  they  had  but  5000  men  left  in 
arms  to  send  against  him ;  but  they  were  loath 
to  venture. 

However,  this  effect  it  had,  that  it  called  the 
Scots  northward  aeain,  and  found  them  work 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  to  reduce  the 
several  towns  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 

I  foimd  with  the  prince,  the  poor  remains  of 
my  regiment,  which,  when  joined  with  those 
that  had  been  with  me,  could  not  all  make  up 
three  troops,  and  but  two  captains,  three  lieu- 
tenants, and  one  coi-net ;  the  rest  were  dispersed, 
killed,  or  taken  prisoners. 

However,  with  those,  which  we  still  called  a 
regiment,  I  joined  the  prince,  and  i^ter  having 
done  all  we  could  on  that  side,  the  Scots  being 
returned  from  York,  the  prince  returned  through 
Lancashire  to  Chester. 

The  enemy  often  appeared  and  alarmed  us, 
and  once  fell  on  one  ox  our  parties,  and  killed  us 
about  a  hundred  men;  but  we  were  too  many 
for  them  to  pretend  to  fight  us,  so  we  came  to 
Bolton,  beat  the  troops  of  the  enemy  near  War- 
rington, where  I  got  a  cut  with  a  halberd  in 
my  face,  and  arrived  at  Chester  the  beginning  of 
August 

The  parliament,  upon  their  great  success  in 
the  north,  thinking  the  king's  forces  quite  broken, 
had  sent  their  general,  Essex,  into  the  west, 
where  the  king's  ai*my  was  commanded  by  Prince 
Maurice,  Prince  Bupert's  elder  brother,  but  not 
very  strong;  and  the  king  being,  as  they  sup- 
posed, by  the  absence  of  Prince  Aupert,  weakened 
so  much  as  that  he  might  be  checked  by  Sir 
William  Waller,  who,  with  4500  foot  and  1600 
horse,  was  at  that  time  about  Winchester,  having 
lately  beaten  Sir  ItaJph  Hopton :  upon,  all  those 
considerations  the  Earl  of  Essex  marches  west- 
ward. 

The  forces  in  the  west  being  too  weak  to  op- 
pose him,  everything  gave  way  to  him,  and  iXL 
people  expected  he  would  besiege  Exeter,  where 
the  queen  was  newly  lying-in,  and  sent  a  trumpet 
to  desire  he  would  forbear  the  city,  while  she 
could  be  removed ;  which  he  did,  and  passed  on 
westward,  took  Tiverton,  Biddeford,  Barnstaple, 
Launceston,  relieved  Plymouth,  drove  Sir  Richard 
Grenvil  up  into  Cornwall,  and  followed  him 
tJiither,  but  left  Prince  Maurice  behind  him,  -with 
4000  men,  about  Barnstaple  and  Exeter.  The 
king,  in  the  meantime,  marches  from  Oxford  into 
Worcester,  with  Waller  at  his  heels ;  at  Edgehill 
his  majesty  turns  upon  Waller,  and  gave  mm  a 


brush,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  place ;  the  king 
goes  on  to  Worcester,  sends  300  horse  to*  relieve 
Durley  Castle,  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
and  sending  part  of  liis  forces  to  Bristol,  returns 
to  Oxford. 

His  majesty  had  now  firmly  resolved  to  march 
into  the  west,  not  having  yet  any  account  of  our 
misfortunes  in  the  north.  Waller  and  Middleton 
waylay  the  king  at  Cropedy  Bridge.  The  king 
assaults  Middleton  at  the  bridge ;  WaJler's  men 
were  posted  with  some  cannon  to  gpaard  a  pass ; 
MiddIeton*s  men  put  a  regiment  of  the  bng^s 
foot  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them.  Waller's 
men,  willing  to  come  in  for  the  plunder,  a  thing 
their  general  had  often  used  them  to,  quit  their 
post  at  the  pass,  and  their  great  guns,  to  have 
part  in  the  victory.  The  king  coming  in  season- 
ablv  to  the  relief  of  his  men,  routs  Middleton, 
and  at  the  same  time  sends  a  party  round,  who 
clapt  in  between  Sir  William  Waller*8  rasa  and 
their  great  guns,  and  secured  the  pass  and  the 
cannon  too. 

The  king  took  three  colonels,  besides  other 
officers,  and  about  800  men  prisoners,  with  eight 
great  guns,  19  carriages  of  ammunition,  and 
killed  about  200  men. 

Waller  lost  his  reputation  in  this  fight,  and 
was  exceedingly  slighted  ever  after,  even  by  his 
own  party;  but  especiaUy  by  such  as  were  of 
Genend  Essex's  party,  between  whom  and  Waller 
tiiere  had  been  jealousies  and  misunderstandings 
for  some  time. 

The  king,  about  8000  strong,  marched  on  to 
Bristol,  where  Sir  William  Hopton  joined  him; 
and  from  thence  he  follows  Essex  into  ComwalL 
Essex  still  following  Grenvil,  the  king  comes  to 
Exeter,  and  Joining  with  Prince  Maurice,  resolves 
to  pursue  Essex;  and  now  the  Earl  of  Essex 
began  to  see  his  mistake,  being  cooped  up  between 
two  seas,  the  king's  army  in  his  rear,  the  countty 
his  enemy,  and  Sir  Richiurd  Grenvil  in  his  van. 

The  king,  who  always  took  the  best  measures 
when  he  was  left  to  his  own  counsel,  wisely  re- 
fuses to  engage,  though  superior  in  number,  and 
much  stronger  in  horse.  Essex  often  drew  out 
to  fight,  but  the  king  fortifies,  takes  the  passes 
and  bridges,  plants  cannon,  and  secures  the 
country  to  keep  off  provisions,  and  continually 
strengthens  their  quaiiers,  but  would  not  fight 

Kow  Essex  sends  awav  to  the  parliament  for 
help,  and  they  write  to  Waller,  and  Middleton, 
and  Manchester  to  follow,  and  come  up  with  the 
king  in  his  rear ;  but  some  were  too  far  off,  and 
could  not,  as  Manchester  and  Fairfax;  others 
made  no  haste,  as  having  no  mind  to  it,  as 
Waller  and  Middleton ;  and  if  they  had,  it  had 
been  too  late. 

At  last  the  Earl  of  Essex  finding  nothing  to 
be  done,  and  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  kmgs 
hands,  takes  shipping,  and  leaves  his  army  to 
shift  for  theijfiselves.  The  horse,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Balfour,  the  best  horse  officer,  and,  without 
compaiison,  the  ^bravest  in  all  the  parliament 
army,  advanced  in  small  parties,  as  if  to  skirmish, 
but  falling  in  with  the  whole  body:  being  3500 
horse,  broxe  through,  and  got  off.  Thou^  this 
was  a  loss'to  the  king's  victory,  yet  the  foot  were 
now  in  a  condition  so  much  the  worse.  Brave 
old  Skippon  proposed  to  fight  through  with  the 
foot  and  die,  as  he  called  it,  like  Englishmen, 
with  sword  in  hand ;  but  the  rest  of  the  officers 
shook  their  heads  at  it,  for,  being  well  paid,  they 
had  at  present  no  occasion  for  dying. 

Seeing  it  thus,  they  agreed  to  treat,  and  the 
king  grants  them  conditions,  upon  lapng  down 
their  arms,  to  march  off  free.  This  was  too 
much :  had  his  majesty  but  obliged  them,  upon 


oath,  not  to  serve  again  for  a  certain  time,  he 
iiad  done  his  business ;  but  this  was  not  thought 
of ;  so  they  passed  free,  only  disarmed,  the 
soldiers  not  being  allowed  so  mudi  as  their 
swords. 

The  king  gained  by  this  treaty  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  all  of  brass,  800  baiTols  of  gunpowder, 
9000  arms,  8000  swords,  match  and  bullet  in  pro- 
portion, 200  waggons,  150  colours  and  standaMa, 
all  the  bag  and  baggage  of  the  army,  and  about 
1000  of  the  men  'listed  in  his  army.  This  was 
a  complete  victory  without  bloodshed ;  and  had 
the  king  but  secured  the  men  from  serving  but 
for  six  months,  it  had  most  effectually  answered 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

As  it  was,  it  infused  new  life  into  all  his 
majesty's  forces  and  friends,  and  retrieved  his 
afTairs  very  much ;  but  especially  it  encouraged 
us  in  the  north,  who  were  more  sensible  of  the 
blow  received  at  Marston  Moor,  and  of  the  de- 
struction the  Scots  were  bringing  upon  us  all. 

While  I  was  at  Chester,  wo  had  some  small 
skirmishes  with  Sir  William  Brereton.  One 
morning  in  particular  Sir  William  drew  up,  and 
faced  us;  and  one  of  our  colonels  of  horse  ob- 
serving the  enemy  to  be  not,  as  he  thought,  above 
200,  desires  leave  of  Prince  Bupert  to  attack 
them  with  a  like  number,  and  accordingly  he 
sallied  out  with  200  horse.  I  stood  drawn  up 
without  the  city  with  800  more,  ready  to  bring 
him  o£P,  if  he  should  be  put  to  the  worst,  which 
happened  accordingly;  for,  not  having  discovered 
neither  the  countiy  nor  the  enemy  as  he  ought, 
€ir  William  Brereton  drew  him  into  an  ambus- 
cade ;  so  that  before  he  came  up  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam's forces,  near  enough  to  charge,  he  finds 
about  300  horse  in  his  rear.  Though  he  was 
surprised  at  this,  yet,  being  a  man  of  a  ready 
courage,  he  boldly  faces  about  with  150  of  his 
men,  leaving  the  other  fiftv  to  face  Sir  William. 
With  this  small  party  he  aesperately  charges  the 
300  horse  in  his  rear,  and  putting  them  into  dis- 
order, breaks  through  them;  and  had  there  been 
no  greater  force,  he  had  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
Flushed  with  this  success,  and  loath  to  desert 
the  fifty  men  he  had  left  behind,  he  faces  about 
again,  and  charges  through  them  again,  and  with 
these  two  charges  entirely  routs  them.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brereton  finding  himself  a  little  disappointed, 
advances,  and  falls  upon  the  fifty  men  just  as 
the  colonel  came  up  to  thom.  They  fought  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  bravery;  but  the  colonel 
being  unfortunately  killed  in  the  first  charge,  the 
men  gave  way,  and  came  flying  all  in  confusion, 
with  the  enemy  at  their  heels.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  this,  I  advanced,  according  to  my  orders; 
and  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  I  appeared,  gave  over 
the  pursuit  This  gentleman,  as  I  remember, 
was  Colonel  Marrow;  we  fetdied  off  his  body, 
and  retreated  into  Chester. 

The  next  morning  the  prince  drew  out  of  the 
dty  with  about  1200  horse  and  2000  foot,  and 
attacked  Sir  William  Brereton  in  his  quiu^rs. 
The  fight  was  verv  sharp  for  the  time,  and  near 
700  men  on  both  sides  were  killed ;  but  Sir  Wil- 
liam would  not  put  it  to  a  general  engagement, 
so  the  prince  drew  off,  contenting  himself  to  have 
insulted  him  in  his  quarters. 

We  now  had  i-eceived  orders  from  the  king  to 
join  him;  but  I,  representing  to  the  prince  the 
condition  of  my  regiment,  which  was  now  100 
men,  and  that  being  within  25  miles  of  my  father^s 
house,  I  might  soon  recruit  it,  my  father  having 
got  some  men  together  already,  I  desired  leave 
to  lie  at  Shrewsbury  for  a  month  to  make  up  my 
men.  Accordingly,  having  obtained  his  leave, 
I  marched  to  Wrexliam,  where  in  two  days*  time 


I  got  twenty  men,  and  so  on  to  Shrewsbury.  I 
had  not  been  here  above  ten  days,  but  I  received 
an  express  to  come  away  with  what  recruits  I 
had  got  together,  Prince  llupert  having  positive 
orders  to  meet  the  king  by.a  certain  day.  I  had 
not  mounted  100  men,  though  I  had  listed  above 
200,  when  these  orders  came;  but  leaving  my 
father  to  complete  them  for  me,  I  marched  with 
those  I  had,  and  came  to  Oxford. 

The  king,  after  the  rout  of  the  parliament 
forces  in  the  west,  was  marched  back,  took  Barn- 
staple, Plympton,  Launceston.  Tiverton,  and 
several  other  places,  and  left  Plymouth  besieged 
by  Sir  Bichard  Grenvil ;  met  with  Sir  William 
Waller  at  Shaftesbun',  and  again  at  Andover, 
and  boxed  him  at  both  places,  and  marched  for 
Newbury.  Here  the  king  sent  for  Prince  Rupert 
to  meet  him,  who,  with  3000  horse,  made  long 
marches  to  join  him ;  but  the  pai*liament  having 
joined  their  three  armies  together.  Manchester 
from  the  north,  Waller,  and  Essex,  tne  men  being 
clothed  and  armed,  from  the  west,  they  attacked 
the  king,  and  obliged  him  to  fight  the  day  before 
the  prince  came  up. 

The  kin^  had  so  posted  himself  as  that  he  could 
not  be  obbged  to  fight  but  fvith  advantage ;  the 
parliament's  forces  b«ing  superior  in  number,  and 
therefore,  when  they  attacked  him,  he  galled  them 
with  his  cannon;  and  declining  to  come  to  a 
general  battle,  stood  upon  the  defensive,  expect- 
ing Prince  Rupert  with  the  horse. 

The  pai*liament's  forces  had  some  advantage 
over  our  foot,  and  took  the  £iu*l  of  Cleveland 
prisoner;  but  the  king,  whose  foot  were  not 
above  one  to  two,  drew  his  men  under  the  cannon 
of  Bennington  Castle,  and  having  secured  his 
artillery  and  baggage,  made  a  retreat  with  his 
foot  in  veiT  goodf  order,  having  not  lost  in  all 
the  fight  above  300  men,  and  the  parliament  as 
many.  We  lost  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  took 
two,  having  repulsed  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
men  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  with  con- 
siderable lofis. 

The  king  having  lodged  his  train  of  artilleiy 
and  baggage  in  Bennington  Castle,  marched  the 
next  day  for  Oxford ;  there  we  joined  him  with 
3000  horse  and  2000  foot  Encouraged  with  this 
reinforcement,  the  king  appears  upon  the  hills  on 
the  north-west  of  Kewbury,  and  faces  the  par- 
liament army^  The  parliament  having  too  many 
generals  as  well  as  soldiei*s,  they  could  not  agree 
whether  they  should  fight  or  no.  This  was  no 
great  token  of  the  victory  they  boasted  of ;  for 
they  were  now  twice  our  number  in  the  whole, 
and  their  foot  three  for  one.  The  king  stood  in 
battalia  all  day,  and  finding  the  parliament  forces 
had  no  stomach  to  engage  him,  he  drew  away 
his  cannon  and  baggage  out  of  Bennington  Castle 
in  view  of  their  whole  army,  and  marched  away 
to  Oxford. 

This  was  such  a  false  step  of  the  parliament's 

generals,  that  all  the  people  cried  shame  of  tiiem : 
le  parliament  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  it  Cromwell  accused  Manchester,  and  he 
Waller;  and  so  they  laid  the  fault  upon  one 
another.  Waller  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
charged  it  upon  Essex ;  but,  as  it  happened,  he 
was  not  in  the  army,  having  been  taken  ill  some  * 
days  before.  But  as  it  generally  is  when  a  mis- 
take is  made,  the  actors  fall  out  among  themselves, 
so  it  was  here.  Ko  doubt  it  was  as  false  a  step 
as  that  of  Cornwall,  to  let  the  king  fetch  away 
his  baggage  and  cannon  in  the  face  of  three 
armies,  and  never  fire  a  shot  at  them. 

The  king  had  not  above  8000  foot  in  his  array, 
and  they  above  25,000.  It  is  true  the  king  had 
8000  horse,  a  fine  body,  and  much  superior  ui 
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tlioirs ;  but  the  foot  might,  with  the  greatest  ease 
in  the  world,  have  prevented  the  removing  the 
cannon,  and  m  three  days'  time  have  taken  the 
castle,  with  all  that  was  in  it 

Those  differences  produced  their  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  the  putting  by  most  of  their  old 
pouerals,  ns  Essox,  Waller,  Manchostor,  and  the 
like ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a  terrible  man  in ' 
tho  field,  though  the  mildest  man  out  of  it,  was 
voted  to  have  the  command  of  all  their  forces, 
and  Lambert  to  take  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax's  troops  in  the  north,  old  Skipton  being 
major-general. 

Tliis  winter  was  spent,  on  the  enemy's  side, 
in  modolling,  tJ5  thoy  called  it,  their  army;  and 
on  our  side,  in  reciuiting  ours,  and  some  petty 
excursions.  Amongst  the  many  addresses,  I  ob- 
served one  from  Sussex  or  Surrey,  complaining 
of  the  rudeness  of  their  soldiers,  and  particularly 
of  the  ravishing  of  women  and  the  murdeiing  of 
men;  from  which  I  only  observed,  that  there 
were  disorders  among  them  as  well  as  among  us, 
oiily  with  this  difference,  that  they,  for  reasons 
I  mentioned  before,  were  under  circumstances  to 
prevent  it  better  than  the  king.  But  I  must  do 
tho  king's  memory  tliat  justice,  that  he  used  all 
possible  methods,  by  punishment  of  soldiers, 
charging,  and  sometimes  entreating  the  gentle- 
men not  to  suffer  such  disorders  and  such  violences 
in  their  men  ;*  but  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  his 
majesty  to  attempt  it,  while  his  officers,  generals, 
and  great  men  winked  at  it ;  for  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  soldier  is  supposed  to  be  approved  by 
the  officer  when  it  is  not  corrected. 

The  rudeness  of  the  parliament  soldiers  began 
from  the  divisions  among  their  officers;  for  in 
many  places  tho  soldiers  grew  so  out  of  all  dis- 
cipline, and  so  insufferably  rude,  that  they  in 
particular  refused  to  march  when  Sir  William 
Waller  went  to  Weymouth.  This  had  turned  to 
good  account  for  us  liad  these  cursed  Scots  been 
out  of  our  way;  but  they  were  tho  staff  of  the 
party,  and  now  they  were  <iaily  solicited  to  march 
southward,  which 'was  a  very  great  affliction  to 
tho  king  and  all  his  friends. 

One  bdoty  the  king  got  at  this  time,  which  was 
a  very  seasonable  assistance  to  his  affairs,  viz.  a 
great  merchant  ship  richly  laden  at  London,  and 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was,  by  tho  seamen, 
brought  into  Bristol,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
king.  Some  merchants  in  Bristol  offered  the 
king  £40,000  for  her,  which  his  majesty  ordered 
should  be  accepted,  reserving  only  thirty  great 
guns  for  his  own  use. 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  now  was  begun,  and 
wo  that  had  been  well  beaten  in  the  war  heartily 
wished  tho  king  would  come  to  a  peace ;  but  we 
all  foresaw  the  clergy  would  ruin  it  all.  The 
commons  were  for  presbytery,  and  would  never 
agree  the  bishops  should  be  restored.  The  king 
was  willinger  to  comply  with  anything  than  this, 
and  wo  foresaw  it  would  be  so ;  from  whence  we 
used  to  say  among  ourselves,  that  the  clergy  was 
resolved,  if  there  should  be  no  bishop,  there 
should  be  no  king. 

This  treaty  at  Uxbridge  was  a  perfect  war 
between  the  men  of  the  gown ;  ours  was  between 
those  of  the  sword ;  and  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
how  tlie  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  the  cler^  of 
every  side,  bestirred  themselves  rather  to  hinder 
than  promote  the  x>eace. 

There  had  been  a  treaty  at  Oxford  some  time 
before,  where  the  parliament,  insisting  that  the 
king  should  pass  a  bill  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
quit  the  militia,  abandon  several  of  his  faithful 
servants  to  be  exempted  from  pardon,  and  making 
several  other  most  extravagant  demands,  nothing 


was  done,  but  the  treaty  broke  ofiF,  both  parties 
being  rather  farther  exasperated  than  indixked 
to  hearken  to  conditionSi 

However,  soon  after  the  sacoess  in  the  wetl^ 
his  majesty,  to  let  them  see  that  victory  had  not 
puffed  him  up  so  as  to  make  him  reject  the  peace, 
sends  a  message  to  the  parliament  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  messages  of  like  nature  which  they  had 
slighted;  and  to  let  them  know  that,  notwith- 
standing he  had  beaten  their  forces,  he  was  yet 
willing  to  hearken  to  a  reasonable  proposal  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  parliament  pretended  the  king  in  his  mee- 
sage  did  not  treat  with  them  as  a  legal  parliament, 
and  so  made  hesitations ;  but  after  long  debates 
and  delays,  they  agreed  to  draw  up  propositions 
for  peace  to  be  sent  to  the  king.  As  Uiis  message 
was  sent  to  the  houses  about  August,  I  think 
they  made  it  the  middle  of  November  before  th^ 
brought  the  propositions  for  peace;  and  when 
they  brought  them,  they  had  no  power  to  enter 
either  upon  a  treaty,  or  so  much  as  preliminaries 
for  a  treaty,  only  to  deliver  the  letter,  and  receiTe 
an  answer. 

However,  such  were  the  circumstances  of  affairt 
at  this  time,  that  the  king  was  uneasy  to  see  him- 
self thus  treated,  and  take  no  notice  of  it^  The 
king  returned  an  answer  to  the  propositions,  and 
proposed  a  treaty  by  commissioners,  which  the 
parliament  appointed. 

Three  months  more  were  spent  in  aaming 
commissioners.  There  was  much  time  spent  in 
this  treaty,  but  little  done:  the  commissionen 
debated  chiefly  the  article  of  i^ligion,  and  of  the 
militia;  in  the  latter  they  were  very  likely  to 
agree ;  in  the  former  both  sides  seemed  too 
positive.  The  king  would  by  no  means  abandon 
episcopacy,  nor  the  parliament  presbytesry;  for 
both,  in  their  opinion,  were /ure  tftrino. 

The  commissioners  finding  this  point  hardest 
to  adjust,  went  from  it  to  that  of  the  militia;  but 
the  time  spinning  out,  the  king*8  commianoners 
demanded  longer  time  for  the  treaty ;  the  other 
sent  up  for  instructions,  bat  the  house  refnsed  to 
lengthen  out  the  time. 

This  was  thought  an  insolence  upon  the  king; 
and  gave  all  good  people  iL  detestation  of  sudi 
haughty  behaviour :  and  thns  the  hopes  of  peaee 
vanished ;  both  sides  prepared  for  war  xrnh  at 
much  eagerness  as  before. 

The  parliament  was  employed  at  this  time  in 
what  they  called  modelling  their  army ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  now  the  Independent  party  beginning 
to  prevail,  and,  as  they  outdid  all  the  others  in 
their  resolution  of  oaiTying  on  the  war  to  all 
extremities,  so  they  were  both  the  more  vigofons 
and  more  politic  party  in  carrying  it  on. 

Indeed  uie  war  was  aft«r  this  carried  on  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever,  and  the  generals 
pushed  forward  with  a  vigour,  that  as  it  bad 
something  in  it  unusual,  so  it  told  ns  phdnly 
from  this  time,  whatever  they  did  before,  they 
now  pushed  at  the  ruin  even  <A  tho  monarchy 
itself. 

All  this  while  also  the  war  went  on;  and 
though  the  parliament  had  no  settled  army,  yet 
their  regiments  and  troops  were  always  in  action, 
and  the  sword  was  at  work  in  every  part  of  ih* 
kingdom. 

Among  an  infinite  number  of  party  skirmish* 
ings  and  fights  this  winter,  one  mtppened  which 
nearly  concerned  me,  which  was  the  surprise  of 
the  town  and  castle  of  Shrewsbaxr.  Colonel 
Hitton,  with  about  1200  horse  and  toot^  having 
intoUigenoe  with  some  people  in  the  town,  on  a 
Sunday  morning  early  broke  into  the  town,  and 
took  it,  castle  and  all.    The  loss  for  the  quality, 
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more  than  the  number,  was  very  great  to  the 
king's  affau's.  They  took  there  15  pieces  of 
cannon,  Prince  Hanrice's  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammnnidon,  Prince  Eupert's  baggage,  above  50 
persons  of  qnality  and  ofScers,:  there  was  not 
above  eight  or  ten  men  killed  on  both  sides ;  for 
the  town  was  surprised,  not  stormed.  I  had  a 
particular  loss  in  this  action;  for  all  the  men 
and  horses  my  father  had  got  together  for  the 
recruiting  my  res^imont  were  hero  lost  and  dis- 
persed; and,  wiiich  was  the  worst,  my  father 
happening  to  be  then  in  the  town,  was  taken 

Srisoner,    and   carried   to   Beeston   Castle,    in 
'heshire. 

I  was  quartered  all  this  winter  at  Banbury, 
and  went  little  abroad ;  nor  had  we  any  action 
iill  the  latter  end  of  February,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  march  to  Leicester  with  Sir  Mamm- 
duke  Langdale,  in  order,  as  wo  thought,  to  raise 
a  body  of  men  in  that  county  and  Staftordshii'o, 
to  join  the  king. 

We  lay  at  Daventry  one  nfght,  and  continuing 
our  march  to  pass  the  river  above  Northampton, 
that  town  being  possessed  by  the  enem}',  we 
understood  a  part}'  of  Northampton  forces  were 
abroad,  and  intended  to  attack  us.  Accordingly, 
in  the  afternoon,  our  scouts  brought  us  word  the 
enemy  were  quartered  in  some  villages  on  the 
road  to  Coventry.  Our  commander  thinking  it 
much  better  to  set  upon  then;  in  their  quarters, 
than  to  wait  for  them  in  the  field,  resolves  to 
attack  them  early  in  the  morning,  before  they 
were  aware  of  it.  We  refreshed  ourselves  in  the 
field  for  that  day,  and  getting  into  a  great  wood 
near  the  enemy,  we  stayed  there  all  night,  till 
almoi^  break  of  day,  without  being  discovered. 

In  the  morning,  very  early,  we  heard  the 
enemy's  trumpets  sound  to  horse.  This  roused 
us  t^ look  abroad;  and  sending  out  a  scout,  he 
brought  us  word  a  party  of  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.  We  were  vexed  to  be  so  disappointed ; 
but  finding  their  party  small  enough  to  be  dealt 
with,  Sir  Harmaduke  ordered  me  to  charge  thom 
with  300  horse  and  200  dragoons,  while  he  at 
the  same  time  entered  the  town.  Accordingly  I 
lay  still  till  they  came  to  the  very  skirt  of  the 
wood  where  I  was  posted,  when  I  saluted  them 
with  a  volley  from  my  di-agoons  out  of  the  wood, 
and  immediately  showed  myself  with  my  horso 
on  their  front,  ready  to  charge  them;  they 
appeared  not  to  be  surprised,  and  received  our 
charge  with  great  resolution ;  and  being  above 
400  men,  they  pushed  me  vigorously  in  their 
turn,  putting  my  men  into  some  disorder.  In 
this  extremity,  I  sent  to  order  my  dragoons  to 
charge  them  in  the  flank,  which  they  did  with 
great  bravery,  and  the  other  still  maintained  the 
fight  with  desperate  resolution.  There  was  no 
want  of  courage  in  our  men  on  both  sides ;  but 
our  dragoons  had  the  advantage,  and  at  last 
routed  them,  and  drove  them  baclc  to  the  village. 
Here  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  had  his  hands 
full  too;  for  my  firing  had  alarmed  the  towns 
adjacent,  that  when  he  came  into  the  town,  he 
found  them  all  in  arms;  and,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  two  regiments  of  foot,  with  aboat 
800  horse  more.  As  Sir  Marmaduke  had  no 
foot,  only  horse  and  dragoons,  this  was  a  sur- 
prise to  him  ;  but  he  caused  his  dragoons  to  enter 
the  town,  and  charge  the  foot,  while  his  horse 
secured  the  avenues  of  the  town. 

The  dragoons  bravely  attacked  the  foot,  ^.nd 
Sir  Marmaduke  falling  in  with  his  horse,  the 
fight  was  obstinate  and  very  bloody,  when  the 
horse  that  1  had  routed  came  fiying  into  the 
street  of  the  village,  and  my  men  at  their  heels. 
Immediately  I  left  the  pursuit,  and  fell  in  with 


all  my  force  to  the  assistance  of  my  friends'; 
and,  alter  an  obstinate  resistance,  we  routed  the 
whole  party.  We  killed  about  700  men,  took 
850,  27  officers,  100  arms,  all  their  baggage,  and 
200  horses,  and  continued  our  march  to  Har- 
borough,  where  we  halted  to  refresh  ourselves. 

Between  Harborough  and  Leicester  we  met 
with  a  party  of  800  dragoons  of  the  parliament 
■forces.  They  found  themselves  too  few  to  at- 
tack us,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  us,  they  had 
gotten  into  a  small  wood ;  but  perceiving  them- 
eelves  discovered,  they  came  boldly  out,  and 
placed  themselves  at  the  entrance  into  a  lane, 
lining  both  sides  of  the  hedges  with  their  shot. 
We  immediately  attacked  them,  beat  them  from 
their  hedges,  beat  them  into  the  wood,  and  out 
of  the  wood  again,  and  forced  them  at  last  to  a 
downright  run  away,  on  foot,  among  the  en- 
closures where  we  could  not  follow  them,  killed 
about  100  of  them,  and  took  250  prisoners,  with 
all  their  horses,  and  came  that  night  to  Leicester. 
When  we  came  to  Leicester,  and  had  taken  up 
our  quarters.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  sent  for 
me  to  sup  with  him,  and  told  me  that  he  had  a 
secret  commission  in  his  pocket,  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  commanded  him  not  to  open  until  he 
came  to  Leicester;  that  now  he  had  sent  for  me 
to  open  it  together,  that  we  might  know  what  it 
was  we  were  to  do,  and  to  consider  how  to  do 
it;  so,  pulling  out  his  sealed  orders,  we  found 
we  were  to  get  what  force  we  could  together, 
and.  a  certain  number  of  carriages  with  ammu- 
nition, which  the  governor  of  Leicester  was  to 
deliver  us,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  provision, 
especially  corn  and  salt,  and  to  relieve  Newark. 
This  town  had  been  long  besieged  ;  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place,  together  with  its  situation, 
had  rendered  it  the  strongest  place  in  England ; 
and  as  it  was  the  greatest  pass  in  England^  so  it 
was  of  vast  consequence  to  the  king's  affairs. 
There  was  in  it  a  garrison  of  brave  old  rugged 
boys,  fellows  that,  like  Count  Tilly's  Germans, 
had  iron  faces,  and  they  had  defended  themselves 
with  extraordinary  bravery  a  great  while,  but 
were  reduced  to  an  exceeding  strait  for  want  of 
provisions. 

Accordingly,  we  received  the  ammunition  and 
provision,  and  away  we  went  for  Newark.  About 
Melton-Mowbray,  Colonel  Boseter  set  upon*  us 
with  above  8000  men ;  we  were  about  the  same 
number,  having  2500  horse  and  800  dragoons. 
We  had  some  foot,  but  they  were  still  at  Har- 
borough, and  were  ordered  to  come  after  us. 

Boseter,  like  a  brave  officer,  as  he  was,  charged 
us  with  great  fury,  and  rather  outdid  us  in 
number,  while  we  defended  ourselves  with  all 
the  eagerness  we  could,  and  withal  gave  him  to 
understand  we  were  not  so  soon  to  be  beaten 
as  he  expected.  While  the  fight  continued 
doubtful,  especially  on  our'side,  our  people,  who 
had  charge  of  the  carriages  and  provisions, 
began  to  enclose  our  flanks  with  them,  as  if  we 
had  been  marching ;  which,  though  it  was  done 
without  orders,  had  two  very  good  effects,  and 
which  did  us  exu-aordinary  service.  First,  it 
secured  us  from  being  charged  in  the  flank,  which 
Boseter  had  twice  attempted;  and  secondly,  it 
secured  our  carriages  from  bein^  plundered, 
which  had  spoiled  our  whole  expedition.  .  Being 
thus  enclosed,  we  fought  with  great  security; 
and  though  Boseter  made  three  desperate  charges 
upon  us,  he  could  never  breal^  us.  Our  men  re- 
ceived him  with  so  much  courage,  and  kept  their 
order  so  well,  that  the  enemy,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  force  us,  gave  it  over,  and  left  us  to 
pursue  our  orders.  We  did  not  offer  chase  to 
them,  but  contented  enough  to  have  repulsed 
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and  beaten  them  off,  and  our  busineas  being  to 
relieve  Newark,  we  proceeded. 

If  we  are  to  reckon  by  the  enemy'0  nsnal 
method,  we  got  the  victory,  because  we  kept  the 
field,  and  had  the  pillage  of  their  dead ;  but 
otherwise,  neither  side  had  any  great  cause  to 
boast  We  lost  about  150  men,  and  near  as  many 
hurt ',  they  left  170  on  the  spot,  and  carried  off 
some.  How  many  they  had  wounded  we  could 
not  tell ;  we  got  70  or  80  horses,  which  helped 
to  remount  some  of  our  men  that  had  lost  theirs 
in  the  fight  We  had,  however,  this  disadvantage, 
that  we  were  to  march  on  immediately  after  this 
service ;  the  enemy  only  to  retire  to  their  quarters, 
which  was  but  hard  by.  This  was  an  injury  to 
our  wounded  men,  whom  we  were  after  obliged 
to  leave  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  from  thence  we 
advanced  to  Newark. 

Our  business  at  Newark  was  to  relieve  the 
place,  and  this  we  resolved  to  do,  whatever  it 
cost,  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  resolved  not 
to  fight,  unless  we  were  forced  to  it  The  town 
was  rather  blocked  up  than  besieged ;  the  garri- 
son was  strong,  but  ill  provided;  we  had  sent 
them  word  of  our  coming,  and  our  orders  to  re- 
lieve them,  and  they  proposed  some  measures  for 
our  doing  it  The  chief  strength  of  the  enemy 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but  they  having 
also  some  notice  of  our  design,  had  sent  over 
forces  to  strengthen  Iheir  leaguer  on  this  side. 
The  garrison  had  often  surprised  them  by  sallies, 
and  indeed  had  chiefly  subsisted  for  some  time  by 
what  they  brought  in  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  was  our  general 
for  the  expedition,  was  for  a  geneitil  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege;  but  I  had  persuaded  him  off 
that,  first,  because  if  we  should  be  beaten,  as 
might  be  probable,  we  then  lost  the  town.  Sir 
Marmaduko  biiskly  replied,  'A  soldier  ought 
never  to  suppose  he  shall  be  beaten.'  *  But,  sir,' 
says  I,  '  youUl  get  more  honour  by  relieving  the 
town,  than  by  beating  them :  one  will  be  a  credit 
to  your  conduct,  as  the  other  will  be  to  your 
courage;  and  if  vou  think  you  can  beat  them, 
you  may  do  it  afterwards,  and  then,  if  you  are 
mistaken,  the  town  is  nevertheless  secured,  and 
half  your  victory  gained.' 

He  was  prevail(;d  with  to  adhere  to  this  advice, 
and  accordingly  we  appeared  before  the  town 
about  two  hours  before  night  The  horse  drew 
up  before  the  enemy's  works ;  the  enemy  drew 
up  within  their  works,  and  seeing  no  foot,  ex- 
pected when  our  dragoons  would  dismount  and 
attack  them.  They  were  in  the  right  to  let  us 
attack  tlifttfi,  because  of  the  advantage  of  their 
batteries  auu  works,  if  that  had  been  our  design ; 
but,  as  we*  intended  only  to  amuse  them,  this 
caution  of  theirs  effected  our  design ;  for,  while 
we  thus  faced  them  with  our  horse,  two  regi- 
ments of  foot,  which  came  up  to  us  but  the  night 
before,  and  was  all  the  infantry  we  had,  with  the 
waggons  of  provisions,  and  500  dragoons,  taking 
a  compass  clean  round  the  town,  posted,  them- 
selves on  the  lower  side  of  the  town  by  the  river. 
Upon  a  signal  the  garrison  agreed  on  before,  they 
eallied  out  at  this  yery  juncture,  with  all  the  men 
they  could  spare,  and  dividing  themselves  in  two 
parties,  while  one  party  moved  to  the  left  to  meet 
our  relief,  the  other  party  fell  on  upon  part  of  that 
body  which  faced  us.  We  kept  in  motion,  and 
upon  this  signal  advanced  to  their  works,  and  our 
dragoons  fixed  upon  them ;  and  the  horse  wheel- 
ing and  countermarching  often,  kept  them  con- 
tinually expecting  to  be  attacked.  By  this  means 
the  enemy  were  kept  employed,  and  om*  foot,  with 
the  waggons,  appearing  on  that  quarter  where 
they  were  least  expected,  easily  defeated  the  ad- 


vanced guards,  and  forced  that  post,  where  enter- 
ing the  leaguer,  the  other  part  of  the  ganisos, 
who  had  sallild  that  way,  came  up  to  them,  re- 
ceived tlie  waggons  and  the  dragoons  entered 
with  them  into  the  town.  That  pcutty,  which  we 
faced  on  the  othisr  side  of  the  works,  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  done  till  all  was  over ;  the  gairison 
retreated  in  good  order,  and  we  drew  off,  having 
finished  what  we  came  for  without  fighting. 

Thus  we  plentifully  stored  the  town  with  all 
things  wanting,  and  with  an  addition  of  50O  dra- 
goons to  their  garrison ;  after  which  we  marched 
away  without  fighting  a  stroke.  Oar  next  orders 
were  to  relieve  Pontefract  Castle,  another  garri- 
son of  the  king's,  which  had  been  besieged  ever 
since  a  few  days  after  the  fight  at  Marston  Moor, 
by  the  Lord  Fairiax,  Sir  Thomas  FairfaXi  and 
other  generals  in  their  turn. 

By  the  way  we  were  joined  with  800  horse  out 
of  Derbyshire,  and  some  foot^  so  many  as  made 
us  about  4500  men  in  all. 

Colonel  Forbes,  a  Scotchman,  commanded  at 
the  siege,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Fairfax;  the 
colonel  had  sent  to  my  lord  for  more  troops,  and 
his  lordship  was  gathering  his  forces  to  come  up 
to  him;  but  he  was  pleased  to  come  too  late. 
We  came  up  with  the  enemy's  leaguer  about  the 
break  of  day,  and  having  been  discovered  by  their 
scouts,  they,  with  more  courage  than  disovtion, 
drew  out  to  meet  us.  We  saw  no  reason  to  avoid 
them,  being  stronger  in  horse  than  they;  and 
though  we  had  but  a  few  foot  we  had  lOOO  dra- 
goons, which  helped  us  out  We  had  placed  our 
horae  and  foot  thi-oughout  in  one  line,  with  two 
reserves  of  horse,  and  between  every  division  of 
horse  a  division  of  foot,  only  that  on  the  ex.- 
tremes  of  our  wings,  there  were  two  parties  of 
horse  on  each  point  by  themselves,  and  the  dra- 
goons in  the  centre  on  foot  Their  foot  charged 
us  home,  and  stood  with  push  of  pike  a  great 
while ;  but  their  horse  charging  our  boise  and 
musketeers,  and  being  closed  on  the  flanks  with 
those  two  extended  troops  on  our  wings,  tiiey 
were  presently  disordered,  and  fled  ont  of  the 
field.  The  foot  thus  deserted,  were  charged  on 
every  side,  and  broken.  They  retreatea  still 
fighting,  and  in  good  order,  for  a  while ;  but  the 
garrison  sallying  upon  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  being  followed  close  by  our  horse,  they  were 
scattered,  entirely  routed,  and  most  of  them  kiUed. 
The  Lord  Fairfax  was  come  with  his  horse  as  far 
AS  Ferrvbridge,  but  the  fight  was  over ;  and  all 
he  could  do  was  to  rally  those  that  fled,  and  save 
some  of  their  carriages,  which  else  had  lallen  into 
our  hands.  We  drew  up  our  little  army  in  order 
of  battle  the  next  day,  expecting  tho  Lord  Fair^ 
fax  would  have  charged  us ;  but  his  lordship  was 
so  far  from  any  such  thouehts,  that  he  placed  a 
party  of  dragoons,  with  oxdera  to  fortify  the  pass 
at  Ferrybridge,  to  prevent  our  falling  upon  nim 
in  his  retreati  which  he  needed  not  have  done; 
for  having  raised  the  siege  of  Pontefract,  our 
business  was  done,  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
unless  we  had  been  strong  enough  to  stay« 

We  lost  not  above  30  men  in  this  action,  and 
the  enemy  800,  with  about  150  prisoners^  one 
piece  of  cannon,  all  their  ammunition,  1000  arms, 
and  most  of  their  ba^age;  and  Colonel  Lambert 
was  once  taken  prisoner,  being  wounded,  but  got 
off  again. 

We  brought  no  relief  for  the  garrison,  but  the 
opportunity  to  furnish  themselves  out  of  the 
country,  which  they  did  very  plentifully.  The 
ammunition  taken  from  the  enemy  was  given  to 
them,  which  they  wanted,  and  was  their  due,  for 
they  had  seized  it  in  the  sally  they  made,  before 
the  enemy  was  quite  defeated. 


I  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  on  all  occasions, 
how  exceeding  serviceable  this  method  was  of 
posting  musketeers  in  the  intervals,  among  the 
horse,  in  all  this  war.  I  peivnaded  our  generals 
to  it,  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  never  Knew  a 
body  of  horse  beaten  that  did  so ;  yet  I  had  great 
di£Sculty  to  prevail  upon  our  people  to  believe 
it,   though  it  was  taught  me  by  the  greatest 

feneral  in  the  world,  viz.  the  king  of  Sweden, 
rince  Bunert  did.  It  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor ;  and  had  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  not  been 
obstinate  against  it  in  his  right  wing,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  the  day  had  not  been  lost  In  dis- 
coursing this  with  Sir  Marmaduke  Lan^dale,  I 
had  related  several  examples  of  the  serviceable- 
ness  of  these  small  bodies  of  firemen,  and  with 
great  difficulty  brought  him  to  agree,  telling  him 
I  would  be  answerable  for  the  success ;  but  after 
the  fight  he  told  me  plainly  he  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  would  never  nght  otherwise  again, 
if  he  had  any  foot  to  place.  So,  having  relieved 
these  two  places,  we  hastened,  by  long  marches, 
through  Dtfrbyshire,  to  join  Prince  Bupart  on  the 
edge  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  We  found 
Colonel  Boseter  had  followed  us  at  a  distance, 
ever  since  the  business  at  Melton-Mowbray,  but 
never  cared  to  attack  us,  and  we  found  he  did  the 
like  still.  Our  general  would  fain  have  been 
doing  with  him  again,  but  we  found  him  too 
shy.  Once  we  laid  a  trap  for  him  at  Dove 
Bridge,  between  Derby  and  Burton-npon-Trent, 
the  body  being  marched  two  days  before;  SOO 
dragoons  were  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  as  if  we 
were  afraid  he  should  fall  upon  us.  Upon  this  we 
marched,  as  I  said,  on  to  jBurton,  and  the  nest 
day,  fetching  a  compass  round,  came  to  a  village 
near  Tilbury  Castle,  whose  name  I  forgot,  where 
we  lay  still,  expecting  our  dragoons  would  be 
attacked.  " 

Accordingly  the  colonel,  strengthened  with 
some  troops  of  horse  from  Yorkshire,  comes  up 
to  the  bridge,  and  finding  some  dragoons  posted, 
advances  to  charge  them.  The  dragoons  immedi- 
ately get  a  horseback,  and  run  for  it,  as  they 
were  ordered;  but  the  old  lad  was  not  to  he 
caught  so,  for  he  halts  immediately  at  the  bridge, 
and  would  not  come  over  till  he  had  sent  thi-ee 
or  four  flying  parties  abroad,  to  discover  the 
country.  One  of  these  parties  fell  into  our  hands, 
and  received  but  coarse  entertainment.  Find- 
ing the  plot  would  not  take,  we  appeared,  and 
drew  up  m  view  of  the  bridge,  but  ne  would  not 
stir ;  so  we  continued  our  march  into  Cheshire, 
where  we  joined  Prince  Bupert  and  Prince 
Maurice,  making  together  a  fine  body,  being 
above  8000  horbo  and  dragoons. 

This  was  the  best  and  most  successful  expedi- 
tion I  was  in  during  this  war.  It  was  well  con- 
certed, and  executed  with  as  much  expedition 
and  conduct  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  success 
was  answerable  to  it;  and  indeed,  considering 
the  season. of  the  vear  (tor  we  Set  out  from  Ox- 
ford the  latter  end  of  February),  the  ways  bad, 
and  the  season  wet,  it  was  a  terrible  march  of 
above  200  miles,  in  continual  action,  and  con- 
tinually dodged  and  observed  by  a  vigilant 
enemy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  north  was  over- 
run by  their  armies,  and  the  Scots  wanting  em- 
ployment for  their  forces;  yet,  in  less  than 
twenty-three  days,  we  marched  200  miles,  fought 
the  enemy  in  open  field  four  times,  relieved  one 
garrison  besieged,  and  raised  the  siege  of  an- 
other, and  joined  our  fiiends  at  last  in  safety. 

The  enemv  was  in  great  pain  for  Sir  William 
Brereton  and  his  forces,  and  expresses  rid  night 
and  day  to  the  Scots  in  the  north,  and  to  the 
parties  m  Ijancashire,  to  come  to  his  help.    The 


prince,  who  used  to  be  rather  too  forward  to 
fight,  than  otherwise,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
make  use  of  this  opportunity,  but  loitered,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  till  the  Scots,  with  a  brigade 
of  horse  and  2000  foot,  had  joined  him ;  and  then 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  engage  them. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  go  t^  Shrewsbury  to 
visit  my  father,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  there, 
getting  a  pass  from  the  enemy's  governor.  They 
allowed  him  the  liberty  of  the  town,  and  some- 
times to  go  to  his  own  house  upon  his  parole,  so 
that  his  confinement  was  not  very  much  to  his 
personal  injury;  but  this,  together  with  the 
charges  he  had  been  at  in  raising  the  regiment, 
and  above  J£20,000  in  money  and  plate,  which  at 
several  times  he  had  lent,  or  given  rather,  to  the 
king,  had  reduced  our  family  to  very  ill  circum- 
stances, and  now  they  talked  of  cutting  down  his 
woods. 

I  had  a  ppreat  deal  of  discourse  with  my  father 
on  this  affair;  and  finding  him  extremely  con- 
cerned, I  offered  to  go  to  the  king,  and  desire 
his  leave  to  go  to  London,  and  treat  about  his 
composition,  or  to  render  myself  a  prisoner  in 
his  stead,  while  he  went  up  himself.  In  this 
difficulty  I  treated  with  the  governor  of  the 
town,  who  very  civilly  offered  me  his  pass  to  go 
for  London,  which  I  accepted ;  and  waiting  on 
Prince  Bupert,  who  was  then  at  Worcester,  I 
acquainted  him  with  my  design.  The  prince 
was  unwilling  I  should  go  to  London,  but  told 
me  he  had  some  prisoners  of  the  parliament's 
friends  in  Cumberland,  and  he  would  get  an  ex- 
change for  my  father.  I  told  him  if  he  would 
give  me  his  word  for  it  I  knew  I  might  depend 
upon  it,  otherwise  there  was  so  many  of  the 
king's  party  in  their  hands,  that  his  majesty  was 
tired  with  solicitations  for  exchanges ;' for  we 
never  had  a  prisoner  but  there  was  ten  offers  of 
exchange  for  him.  The  prince  told  me  I  should 
depend  upon  him;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word  quickly  after. 

While  the  prince  lay  at  Worcester  he  made  an 
incursion  into  Herefordshire,  and  having  made 
some  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  brought  them 
to  Worcester ;  and  though  it  was  an  action  which 
had  not  been  usuaL  they  being  persons  not  in 
arms,  yet  Uie  like  oeing  my  father*s  case,  who 
was  really  not  in  commission,  nor  in  any  mili- 
tary service,  having  resigned  his  regiment  three 
years  before  to  me,  the  prince  insTstod  on  ex- 
changing them  for  such  as  the  parliament  had  in 
custody  in  like  circumstances.  The  gentlemen 
seeing  no  remedy,  solicited  their  own  case  a^  the 
parliament,  and  got  it  passed  in  their  behalf;  and 
by  this  means  my  father  got  his  liberty ;  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  got  leave 
to  come  to  London  to  make  a  composition,  as  a 
delinquent,  for  his  estate.  This  they  charged  at 
£7000 ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  noble 
person,  he  got  off  for  £4000.  Some  members  of 
the  committee  moved  very  kindly,  that  my  father 
should  oblige  me  to  quit  the  king's  service ;  but 
that,  as  a  thing  which  might  be  out  of  his  power, 
was  not  insist^  on. 

The  modelling  the  parliament  army  took  them 
up  all  this  winter,  and  we  were  in  great  hopes 
the  division  which  appeared  amount  them  might 
have  weakened  tiieir  party ;  but  when  ^ey  voted 
Sir  Thomas  Fairiax  to  be  general,  I  confess 
I  was  convinced  the  king*s  affairs  were  lost 
and  desperate.  Sir  Thomas,  abating  the  seal 
of  his  party,  and  the  mistaken  opinion  of  his 
cause,  was  the  fittest  man  amongst  tnem  to  under- 
take the  charge.  He  was  a  complete  general, 
strict  in  his  discipline,  wary  in  conduct,  fear^ 
less  in  acUon,  unwearied  in  the  fatigue  of  the 
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war,  and  withal,  of  %  modest,  noble,  generons 
dispoBitioxL  We  all  apprehended  danger  from 
him,  and  heartily  wished  him  of  our  own  side ; 
and  the  king  was  so  sensible,  though  he  would 
not  discover  it,  that,  when  an  account  was 
brought  him  of  the  choice  they  had  made,  he  re- 
plied, he  was  sorry  for  it;  he  had  rather  it  had 
oeen  anybody  than  he. 

The  nrst  attempts  of  this  new  general  and  new 
army  were  at  Oxford,  which,  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  numerous  garrison  in  Abingdon,  began 
to  be  very  much  straitened  for  provisions ;  and 
the  new  forces  under  Cromwell  and  Skippou,  one 
lieutenant-general,  the  other  major-geueral  to 
Fairfax,  approaching  with  a  design  to  block  it 
up,  the  king  left  the  place,  supposing  his  absence 
would  draw  them  away,  as  it  soon  did. 

The  Idng  resolving  to  leave  Oxford,  marches 
from  thence  with  all  his  forces,  the  garrison  ex- 
cepted, with  design  to  have  gone  to  Bristol,  but 
the  plague  was  in  Bristol,  which  altered  tho 
measures,  and  changed  the  course  of  the  king's 
designs,  so  he  marched  for  Worcester,  about  the 
beginning  of  June  1645.  The  foot,  with  a  train 
of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  marching  into  Wor- 
cester, the  horse  stayed  behind  some  timo  in 
Gloucestershire. 

The  first  action  our  army  did,  was  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Chester.  Sir  William  Breroton  had  be- 
sieged it,  or  rather  blocked  it  up,  and  when  his 
majesty  came  to  Worcester,  he  sent  Prince  Rup«:t 
with  4000  horse  and  dragoons,  with  orders  to 
join  some  foot  out  of  Wales,  to  raise  the  siege ; 
mit  Sir  William  thought  fit  to  withdi-aw,  and  utit 
stay  for  thera,  and  the  town  was  freed  without 
fighting.  The  governor  took  care  in  this  intor- 
▼al  to  nimish  himself  with  all  things  necessary 
for  another  siege;  and  as  for  ammunition  and 
other  necessaries,  he  was  in  no  want 

I  was  sent  with  a  party  into  Staffordshire,  with 
design  to  iAtercept  a  convoy  of  stores  coming 
from  London  for  the  Uije  of  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton;  but  they  having  somo  notice  of  the  de- 
sign, stopt,  and  went  out  of  the  road  to  Borton- 
upon-Trent,  and  so  I  missed  them ;  bat  that  we 
might  not  come  back  quite  empty,  we  attacked 
Hawkesly  House,  and  took  it,  where  we  got 
grood  booty,  and  brought  80  prisoners  back  to 
Worcester.  From  Worcester  the  king  advanced 
into  Shropshire,  and  took  his  hejidquarters  at 
Bridgenorth.  This  was  a  very  hQi)py  march  of 
the  king's,  and  had  his  majesty  proceeded,  he 
had  certainly  cleared  the  north  once  more  of  his 
enemies,  for  the  country  was  generally  for  him. 
At  his  advancing  so  far  as  Briagenortb,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brereton  fiod  up  into  Lancashire ;  the  Scots 
brigades  who  were  with  him  retreated  into  the 
noith,  while  yet  the  king  was  above  forty  miles 
from  them,  and  all  things  lay  open  for  conquest. 
The  new  generals,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  lay 
about  Oxford,  preparing  as  if  they  would  be- 
siege it,  and  gave  the  king's  anny  so  much 
leisure,  that  his  majesty  might  have  been  at 
Kewoastle  before  they  could  have  been  half  way 
to  him.  But  Heaven,  when  the  ruin  of  a  person 
or  party  is  determined,  always  so  infatuates  their 
counsels,  as  to  make  them  instrumental  to  it 
themselves. 

Th»  king  let  slip  this  great  opportunity,  as 
some  thought,  intending  to  break  into  the  asso- 
ciated counties  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
Koriolk,  where  we  had  some  interests  forming. 
What  the  design  was,  we  knew  not,  but  the  king 
tiums  eastward,  and  marches  into  Leioestershire, 
and  having  treated  the  country  but  very  indiffe- 
rently, as  having  deserved  no  better  oi  us,  laid 
siege  to  Leicester. 


This  was  but  a  short  siege;  for  the  king  re- 
solving not  to  lose  time,  fell  on  with  his  great 
guns,  and  having  beaten  down  their  works,  our 
foot  entered,  after  a  vigorous  redstanoe,  and 
took  the  town  by  storm.  There  was  some  Uood 
shed  here,  the  town  being  taken  by  assault ;  but 
it  was  their  own  faults,  for,  after  the  town  was 
taken,  the  soldiers  and  townsmen  obstinately 
fought  us  in  the  market-place;  insomuch  that 
the  horse  was  called  to  enter  the  town  to  clear 
tlie  streets.  But  this  was  not  all,  I  was  com- 
manded to  advance  with  these  horsa,  being  three 
regiments,  and  to  enter  the  town ;  the  foot,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  streets,  crying  out,  *■  Horse, 
horse.'  Immediately  I  advanced  to  the  gate,  for 
we  were  drawn  up  about  musket-shot  from  tiie 
works,  to  have  supported  our  foot,  in  case  of  a 
sally.  Having  seized  the  gate,  I  placed  a  guard 
of  horse  there,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  pass  in 
or  out,  and  dividing  my  troops,  rode  up  by  two 
ways  towards  the  market-place.  The  garrison 
defending  themselves  in  the  market-place,  and 
in  the  churchyard,  with  great  obstinacy,  killed 
us  a  great  many  men ;  bat  as  soon  as  our  horse 
appeared,  they  demanded  quarter,  which  our 
foot  refused  them  in  the  first  heat,  as  is  frequent 
in  aU  nations,  in  like  cases;  till  at  last  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  at  discre- 
tion; and  then  I  can  testify  to  the  worid  that 
fair  quarter  was  given  them.  I  am  the  more 
particular  in  this  relation,  having  been  an  eye- 
witness of  tiie  action,  because  the  king  was  re- 
proached in  all  the  public  libels,  with  whidi 
those  times  abounded,  for  having  put  a  gmt 
many  to  death,  and  hanged  the  committee  m.  the 
parliament,  and  some  Soots,  in  cold  blood,  which 
was  a  notorious  forgery ;  and  as  I  am  sure  th«re 
was  no  such  thing  done,  so  I  mnst  acknowledge 
I  never  saw  any  inclination  in  his  majesty  to 
ci-uelty,  or  to  act  anything  which  was  not  prac- 
tised by  the  general  laws  of  war,  and  by  men  of 
honour  in  all  nations. 

But  the  matter  of  fact,  in  respect  to  the  garri- 
son, was  as  I  have  reltited;  and,  if  they  had 
thi-own  down  their  arms  sooner,  they  had  had 
mercy  sooner ;  but  it  was  not  for  a  conquering 
army,  entered  a  town  by  storm,  to  offer  conditions 
of  quarter  in  the  streets. 

Another  circumstance  was,  that  &  great  many 
of  the  inliabitants,  both  men  and  women,  were 
killed,  which  is  most  true;  and  the  case  was  thus: 
the  inhabitants,  to  show  their  over-forward  zeal 
to  defend  the  town,  fought  in  the  breadi ;  nay, 
the  very  women,  to  the  honour  of  the  Leicester 
ladiesj  if  they  like  it,  officiously  did  their  parts ; 
and  alter  the  town  was  taken,  and  when,  if  they 
had  had  any  brains  in  their  zeal,  they  would  have 
kept  their  houses,  and  been  quiet,  they  fired  upon 
our  men  out  of  their  windows,  and  from  the  tops 
of  their  houses,  and  threw  tiles  upon  their  heads; 
and  I  hod  several  of  my  men  wounded  so,  and 
seven  or  eight  killed.  This  exasperated  us  to  the 
last  degree;  and  finding  one  house  better  manned 
than  ordinary,  and  many  shot  fired  at  us  out  of 
the  windows,  I  caused  my  men  to  attack  it,  re- 
solved to  mako  them  an  example  for  Vb»  rest; 
which  they  did,  and  breaking  open  the  doors, 
they  killed  all  they  found  there,  without  distinc- 
tion ;  and  I  apx)cal  to  the  world  if  they  were  to 
blame.  If  the  parliament  committee,  or  the  Soots 
deputies,  were  here,  they  ought  to  have  been 
quiet,  since  the  town  was  taken ;  but  they  began 
with  us,  and,  I  think,  brought  it  upon  themselves. 
This  is  the  whole  case,  so  far  as  came  within  my 
knowledge,  for  which  his  majesty  was  so  much 
abused. 

We  took  here  Colonel  Gray  and  Captain  Hacker, 
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and  about  300  prisoners,  and  about  300  more  were 
killed.    This  was  the  last  day  of  May  1645. 

His  majesty  having  given  over  Oxford  for 
lost,  coutinuea  here  some  days,  viewed  the  town, 
ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  augmented,  and 
prepares  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war.  But  the 
parliament,  roused  at  this  appearance  of  the  king's 
army,  orders  their  general  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Oxford,  where  the  garrison  had,  in  a  sally,  ruined 
some  of  their  works,  and  killed  them  150  men, 
taking  several  prisoners,  and  carrying  thcni  with 
them  into  the  city ;  and  orders  him  to  march  to- 
wards Leicester  to  observe  the  king. 

The  kin^  had  now  a  small,  but  gallant  army, 
all  brave  tried  soldiers,  and  seemed  eager  to  engage 
the  new-modeUed  army;  and  his  majesty,  hearing 
that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having  raised  the  siege 
of  Oxford,  advanced  towards  him,  fairly  saves 
him  the  trouble  of  a  long  march,  and  meets  him 
half  way. 

The  army  lay  at  Daventry,  and  Fairfax  at 
Towcester,  about  eight  miles  off.  Here  the  king 
aends  away  600  horse,  with  3000  head  of  cattle, 
to  relieve  his  people  in  Oxford;  the  cattle  he 
might  have  spared  better  than  the  men.  The 
king,  having  thus  victualled  Oxford,  changes  his 
resolution  oi  fighting  Fairfax,  to  whom  Cromwell 
was  now  joined  with  4000  men,  or  was  within  a 
daVs  march,  and  marches  northward.  This  was 
unhappy  counsel,  because  late  given:  had  we 
marched  northward  at  first,  wo  had  done  it;  but 
thus  it  was.  Now  we  marched  with  a  triumphing 
enemy  at  our  heels,  and  at  Nasebv  their  advanced 
parties  attacked  our  rear.  The  king,  upon  this, 
alters  his  resolution  again,  and  resolves  to  fight, 
and  at  midnight  calls  us  up  at  Harborough  to 
come  to  a  council  of  war.  Fate  and  the  king's 
opinion  determined  the  council  of  war;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  fight.  Accordingly  the  van,  in 
which  was  Prince  Rupert's  brigade  of  horse,  of 
which  my  regiment  was  a  part,  countermarched 
early  in  the  morning. 

By  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  army, 
in  order  of  battle,  began  to  descry  the  cueray  from 
the  rising  grounds,  about  a  mile  from  Naseby, 
jmd  moved  towards  them.  They  were  drawn  up 
on  a  little  ascent  in  a  large  common  fallow  field, 
in  one  line,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  field 
to  the  other,  the  field  something  more  than  a  mile 
over;  our  army  in  the  same  order,  in  one  line, 
with  the  reserves. 

The  king  led  the  main  battle  of  foot,  Prince 
Bupert  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  and  Sir  Moi- 
maduke  Langdale  the  loft  Of  the  enemy,  Fairfax 
and  Skippon  led  the  body,  Cromwell  and  Bosetor 
the  right,  and  Ireton  the  loft.  The  numbers  of 
both  armies  so  equal,  as  not  to  differ  500  men, 
6ave  that  the  Idng  had  most  horse  by  about  1000, 
and  Fail-fax  most  foot  by  about  500.  The  number 
was  in  each  army  about  18,000  men. 

The  armies  coming  close  up,  the  wings  engaged 
first  The  prince,  with  his  right  wing,  charged 
with  his  wonted  fury,  and  drove  all  the  parlia- 
ment's wing  of  horse,  one  division  excepted,  clear 
oat  of  the  field;  Ireton,  who  commanded  this 
wing,  ^ive  him  his  due,  rallied  often,  and  fought 
like  a  l;on ;  but  our  wing  bore  down  all  before 
them,  and  pursued  them  with  a  terrible  execution. 

Ireton,  seeing  one  division  of  his  hoi-se  left, 
repaired  to  them,  and,  keeping  his  ground,  fell 
foul  of  a  brigade  of  our  foot,  who  coming  up  to 
the  head  Of  the  line,  ho  like  a  madman  charges 
them  with  his  horse :  but  they  with  their  pikes 
tore  him  to  pieces ;  so  that  this  division  was  en- 
tirely ruine<£  Ireton  himself,  thrust  through  the 
thigh  with  a  pike,  wounded  in  the  face  with  a 
ludberd,  was  unhorsed  and  taken  prisoner. 


Cromwell,  who  commanded  the  parliament's 
ri^ht  wing,  charged  Sir  Maiiuaduke  Langdale 
with  extraordinai-y  fiu-y;  but  he,  an  old  tried 
soldier,  stood  fii*m,  and  received  the  charge  with 
e^ual  gallantry,  exchanging  oil  their  shot,  cara- 
bines, and  pistols,  and  then  foil  on  sword  in  hand. 
Roseter  and  Whaley  had  the  better  on  the  point 
of  the  wing,  and  routed  two  divisions  of  horse, 
pushed  them  behind  reserves,  where  they  rallied, 
and  charged  again,  but  were  at  last  defeated;  the 
rest  of  the  horse  now  chiirged  in  the  flank,  re- 
ti-eated  fighting,  and  were  pushed  behind  the 
reserves  or  foot 

While  this  was  doing,  the  foot  engaged  with 
equal  fierct  ness,  and  for  two  hours  there  was  a 
temble  fire.  The  kiug's  foot,  backed  with  gallant 
oiEcers,  and  full  of  rage  at  the  rout  of  their  horse, 
bore  down  the  enemy  s  brigade  led  by  Skippon. 
The  old  man,  wounded,  bleuding,  retreats  to  their 
reserves.  All  the  foot,  except  the  general's  bri- 
gade, wore  thus  driven  into  the  reserves,  where 
their  officers  rallied  them,  and  brought  them  on 
to  a  fresh  charge;  and  here  the  horse,  having 
driven  our  horse  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  foot,  face  about,  and  fall  in  on  the  rear  of  the 
foot 

Had  our  right  wing  done  thus,  tlie  day  had 
been  secured;  but  Prince  Rupert,  according  to 
his  custom,  following  the  flymg  enemy,  never 
concerned  himself  with  the  safety  of  those  behind; 
and  yet  he  returned  sooner  than  he  had  done  in 
like  cases  too.  At  our  return  we  found  all  in 
confusion,  our  foot  broken,  all  but  one  brigade, 
which,  though  chained  in  the  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  could  not  be  broKen,  till  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
himself  came  up  to  the  charge  with  fresh  men, 
and  then  they  were  rather  cut  in  pieces  than 
beaten ;  for  thoy  stood  with  their  pikes  chai'ged 
every  way  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  this  condition,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  saw  the  king  rallying  his  horse,  and 
preparing  to  renew  the  fight ;  and  our  wing  of 
horse  coming  up  to  him,  gave  him  opportunity  to 
draw  up  a  large  body  of  hoi-se,  so  large,  that  all 
the  enemy's  horse  facing  us  stood  still  and  looked 
on,  but  md  not  think  fit  to  charge  us,  till  their 
foot,  who  had  entirely  broken  our  main  battle, 
were  put  Into  order  again,  and  brought  up  to  us. 

The  ofllcers  about  the  king  advised  his  majesty 
rather  to  draw  off ;  for,  since  our  foot  were  lost, 
it  would  be  too  much  odds  to  expose  the  horse  to 
the  fury  of  then:  whole  anny,  and  would  be  but 
sacrificing  his  best  ti*oops,  without  any  hopes  of 
success. 

The  king,  though  with  great  regret  at  the  loss 
of  his  foot,  yet  seeing  there  wa*:  no  other  hope, 
took  his  advice,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to 
Harborougli,  and  from  thence  to  Leicester. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  the  enemy  having  so 
great  a  number  of  prisoners ;  for  the  horse,  being 
thus  gone  off,  the  foot  had  no  means  to  make 
their  retreat,  and  were  obliged  to  yield  them- 
selves. Commissary-General  ireton,  being  taken 
by  a  captain  of  foot,  makes  the  captain  his 
prisoner,  to  Siive  his  life,  and  gives  him  his  liberty 
for  his  com-tcsy  before. 

Cromwell  and  Roseter,  with  all  the  enemy's 
horse,  followed  us  as  far  as  Leicester,  and  killed 
all  that  they  could  lay  hold  ou  sti*aggling  from 
the  body,  but  durst  not  attempt  to  charge  us  in 
a  body.  Tlio  king  expecting  the  enemy  would 
come  to  Leicester,  removes  to  Aehby-de-la-Zouch, 
where  we  had  some  time  to  recollect  ourselves. 

This  was  the  most  fatal  action  of  the  whol« 
war;  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  our  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  of  which  the  enemy 
boasted  so  much,  but  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 


king  ever  to  retrieve  it  The  foot,  the  best  that 
he  'vfuA  ever  master  of,  could  never  be  supplied ; 
his  army  in  the  west  was^zposed  to  certain  ruin ; 
the  north  overrun  with  the  Scots ;  in  short,  the 
case  grew  desperate,  and  the  king  was  once  upon 
the  point  of  bidding  us  all  disband,  and  shift  for 
ourselves. 

We  lost  in  this  fight  not  above  2000  slain,  and 
the  parliament  near  as  many,  but  the  prisoners 
were  a  great  number;  the  whole  body  of  foot 
being,  as  I  have  said,  dispersed,  there  were  4500 
piiBoners,  besides  400  officers,  2000  horses,  12 
pieces  of  cannon,  40  barrels  of  powder,  all  the 
king^s  baggage,  coaches,  most  of  his  servants, 
and  his  secretary,  with  his  cabinet  of  letters,  of 
which  the  parliament  made  great  improvement, 
and,  basely  enough,  caused  his  private  letters 
between  his  majesty  and  the  queen,  her  majesty's 
letters  to  the  king,  and  a  great  deal  of  such  stuff, 
to  be  printed. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  bein^  retreated,  as  I  hav0 
said,  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  m  Leicestershire,  the 
king  ordered  us  to  divide ;  his  majesty,  with  a  bod  v 
of  horse,  about  3000,  went  to  Lichfield,  and  through 
Cheshire  into  North  Wales,  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  with  about  2500,  went  to  Newark. 

The  king  remained  in  Wales  for  several  months ; 
and  though  the  length  of  the  war  had  almost 
drained  that  country  of  men,  yet  the  king  raised 
a  great  many  men  there,  recruited  his  horse 
regmients,  and  got  together  six  or  seven  regi- 
ments of  foot,  which  seemed  to  look  like  the  b&- 
ginning  of  a  new  army. 

I  had  frequent  discourses  with  his  majesty  in 
this  low  ebb  of  his  affairs,  and  he  would  often 
wish  he  had  not  exposed  his  army  at  Naseby.  I 
took  the  h'eedom  once  to  make  a  proposition  to 
his  majesty,  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect,  I  verily 
believe  would  have  given  a  new  turn  to  his 
affaii-s ;  and  that  was,  at  once  to  slight  all  his 
gaiTisons  in  the  kingdom,  and  give  private  orders 
to  tJl  the  soldiers,  in  every  place,  to  join  in  bodies, 
and  meet  at  two  general  rendezvous,  which  I 
would  have  appointed  to  be,  one  at  Bristol,  and 
one  at  West-Chester.  I  demonstrated  how  easily 
all  the  forces  might  reach  these  two  places ;  and 
both  being  strong  and  wealthy  places,  and  both 
sea-ports,  he  wo^d  have  a  free  communication 
by  sea,  with  Ireland,  and  with  his  friends  abroad ; 
and  having  Wales  entirely  his  own,  ho  might  jet 
have  an  oppoi*tunity  to  make  good  terms  for  him- 
self, or  else  nave  another  fair  field  with  the  enemy. 

Upon  a  fair  calculation  of  his  troops  in  several 
garrisons  and  small  bodies  dispersed  about,  I  con- 
vinced the  king,  by  his  own  accounts,  that  he 
might  have  two  complete  armies,  each  of  25,000 
foot,  8000  horse,  and  2000  dragoons;  that  the 
Lord  Goring  and  the  Lord  Hopton  might  ship 
all  their  forces,  and  come  by  sea  in  two  tides,  and 
be  with  him  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  enemy 
could  follow. 

With  two  such  bodies  he  might  face  the  enemv, 
and  make  a  day  of  it ;  but  now  his  men  were  only 
sacrificed,  and  eaten  up  by  piecemeal  in  a  party 
war,  and  spent  their  hves  and  estates  to  do  him 
no  service.  That  if  the  parliament  garrisoned 
the  towns  and  castles  he  should  quit,  they  would 
lessen  their  army,  and  not  dare  to  see  him  in  the 
field;  and  if  they  did  not,  but  left  them  open, 
then  it  would  be  no  loss  to  him,  but  he  might 
possess  them  as  often  as  he  pleased. 

This  advice  I  pressed  with  such  arguments, 
that  the  king  was  once  goin^  to  despatoh  orders 
for  the  doing  it ;  but  to  be  irresolute  in  council 
is  always  the  companion  of  a  declining  fortune ; 
the  king  was  doubtful,  and  could  not  resolve  till 
it  was  too  late. 


And  yet,  though  the  king's  forces  were  very 
low,  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  make  one  ad- 
venture more,  and  it  was  a  strange  one;  for,  with 
but  a  handfiU  of  men,  he  made  a  desperate  marcli, 
almost  250  miles,  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, compassed  about  with  armies  and  parties 
innumerable,  traversed  the  heart  of  his  enemy*8 
country,  entered  their  Associated  Counties,  wh^-e 
no  army  had  ever  yet  come,  and,  in  spito  of  all 
their  victorious  troops  facing  and  following  him, 
alarmed  even  London  itself,  and  retomed  safe 
to  Oxford. 

His  majesty  continued  in  Wales  from  the  battle 
at  Naseby  tili  the  5th  or  6th  of  August,  &nd  tall 
he  had  an  account  from  all  parts  of  the  pnvreas 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  posture  of  his  own  a&irsL 

Here  we  found  that  the  enemy,  beinjr  hard 
pressed  in  Somersetshire  by  the  Lord  Goring, 
and  Lord  Hopton*s  forces,  who  had  taken  Bridge- 
water,  and  distressed  Taunton,  which  was  noir 
at  the  point  of  surrender,  they  had  ordered  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell,  and  the  whole  army  to  march 
westward,  to  relieve  the  town ;  which  they  did, 
and  Goring*s  troops  were  wonted,  and  himself 
wounded  at  the  fight  at  Langport 

The  Scots,  who  were  always  the  dead  weight 
upon  the  king*s  affairs,  having  no  more  work  to 
do  in  the  north,  were,  at  the  parliament's  desire, 
advanced  southward,  and  then  ordered  awaj 
towards  South  Wales,  and  were  set  down  to  tlte 
siege  of  Hereford.  Here  this  famous  Scotch 
army  spent  several  months  in  a  fruitless  siege,  ill 
provided  of  ammunition,  and  worse  with  monsT ; 
and  having  sat  near  three  months  before  the 
town,  and  done  little  but  eat  up  the  country 
round  them ;  upon  the  repeated  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  that 
kingdom,  and  pressing  instances  of  their  coontxy* 
men,  they  resolved  to  raise  their  siege,  and  go 
home  to  relieve  their  friends. 

The  king,  who  was  willing  to  be  rid  of  the 
Scote  upon  good  terms;  and  therefore  to  hasten 
them,  and  lest  they  should  pretend  to  pu^  on 
the  siege  to  take  the  town  first,  gives  it  out  tbat 
he  was  resolved  with  all  his  forces  to  go  into 
Scotland  and  join  Montrose;  and  so  having 
secured  Scotland,  to  renew  the  war  from  thence. 

And  accordingly  his  majesty  marches  north- 
wards with  a  body  of  4000  horse ;  and  had  the 
king  really  done  this,  and  with  that  body  of 
horse  marched  away  (for  he  had  the  start  of 
all  his  enemies,  by  above  a  fortnight's  march), 
he  had  then  had  the  fairest  opportunity  for  a 
general  turn  of  all  his  affaii's,  that  he  ever  had  in 
all  the  latter  part  of  this  war ;  for  Montrose,  a 
gallant  daring  soldier,  who  from  the  least  shadow 
of  force  in  the  farthest  comer  of  his  country,  had, 
rolling  like  a  snowball,  spread  all  over  Scotland, 
was  come  into  the  south  parts,  and  had  sum- 
moned Edinburgh,  frightened  away  their  statee- 
men,  beaten  their  soldiera  at  Dundee  and  o^er 
places,  and  letters  and  messengers  in  the  heeb  of 
one  another  repeated  their  cries  to  their  brethren 
in  England,  to  lay  before  them  the  sad  condition 
of  the  country,  and  to  hasten  the  army  to  their 
relief.  The  Scote  lords  of  the  enemy's  party  fled 
to  Berwick,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  goes 
himself  to  General  Lesly,  to  press  him  for  help. 

In  this  extremity  of  affairs  ScoUand  lay  when 
we  marched  out  of  Wales.  The  Scote  at  the 
siege  of  Hereford  hearing  the  kin^  was  gone 
northward  with  his  horse,  conclu^d  he  was  gone 
directly  for  Scotland,  and  immediately  sand  Lesly 
with  4000  horse  and  foot  to  follow,  but  did  not 
yet  raise  the  siege. 

But  the  king,  still  Irresolute,  turns  away  te 
the  eastward,  and  comes  to  Lichfield,  where  he 
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showed  his  resentments  at  Colonel  Hastings,  for 
his  easy  snrrender  of  Leicester. 

In  this  march  the  enemy  took  heart;  we  had 
troops  of  horse  on  every  side  upon  v&,  like  hounds 
started  at  a  fresh  stag.    Leafy,  with  the  Scots, 
and  a  strong  body  followed  in  our  rear,  Major- 
General  Pointz,  Sir  John  Gell,  Colonel  Eoseter, 
and  others,  in  our  way;  they  pretended  to  be 
10,000  horse,  and  yet  never  duist  face  us.    The 
Scots  made  one  attempt  upon  a  troop  which 
stayed  a  little  behind,  and  took  some  prisoners ; 
but  when  a  regiment  of  our  horse  faced  them, 
they  retired.    At  a  village  near  Lichfield,  another 
party  of  about  1000  horse  attacked  my  regiment; 
we  were  on  thd  left  of  the  army,  and  at  a  little 
too  far  a  distance ;  I  happened  to  be  with  the 
king  at  that  time,  and  my  lieutenant -colonel 
with  him,  so  that  the  major  had  charge  of  the 
regiment.     He  made  a  very  handsome  defence, 
but  sent  messengers  for  speedy  relief;  we  were 
on  a  march,  and  therefore  all  ready,  and  the  king 
orders  me  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  800  horse, 
and  the  body  halted  to  bring  us  off,  not  knowing 
how  strong  the  enemy  might  be.    When  I  came 
to  the  place,  I  found  my  major  hard  laid  to,  but 
fighting  like  a  lion ;  the  enemy  had  broke  in  upon 
him  in  two  places,  and  haa  routed  one  troop^ 
cutting  them  off  from  the  body,  and  had  made 
them  all  prisoners.    Upon  this  I  fell  in  with  the 
800  horse,  and  cleared  my  major  from  a  party  who 
charged  him  in  the  Hank ;  the  dragoons  immedi- 
ately alighting,  one  party  of  them  comes  up  on 
my  wing,  and  saluting  the  enemy  with  their 
muskets,  put  them  to  a  stand ;  the  other  party  of 
dragoons  wheeling  to  the  left^  endeavouring  to 
get  behind  them.    The  enemy  ]^erceiving  tbey 
should  be  overpowered,  retreated  in  as  good  order 
as  they  could,  out  left  us  most  of  our  prisoners, 
and  about  80  of  their  own.    We  lost  about  15  of 
our  men,  and  the  enemy  about  40,  chiefly  by  the 
fixe  of  our  dragoons  in  their  retreat. 

In  this  posture  we  continued  our  march ;  and 
though  the  king  halted  at  Lichfield,  which  was  a 
dangerous  article,  having  so  many  of  the  enemy's 
troops  upon  his  hands,  and  this  time  gave  them 
opportunity  to  get  into  a  body;  yet  the  Scots, 
with  their  General  Lesly,  resolving  for  the  north, 
the  rest  of  the  troops  were  not  able  to  face  us, 
till,  having  ravaged  the  enemy's  country  through 
Staffordshire,  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Notting- 
hamshire, we  came  to  the  leaguer  before  Newark. 
The  king  was  once  more  in  the  mind  to  have 
gone  into  Scotland,  and  called  a  council  of  war 
to  that  purposo ;  but  then  it  was  resolved  by  all 
hands  that  it:  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  it ;  for 
the  Scots  aud  Major-General  Pointz  were  before 
us,  and  several  sti-ong  bodies  of  horse  in  our  rear ; 
and  there  was  no  venturiDg  now,  unless  any  ad- 
vantage presented  to  rout  one  of  those  parties 
which  attended  us. 

Upon  these,  and  like  oonsiderations,  we  resol  red 
for  Newark.  On  our  approach,  the  forces  which 
blocked  up  that  town  drew  off,  being  too  weak 
to  oppose  us  ;  for  the  kiug  was  now  above  5000 
horse  and  dragoons,  besiaes  300  horse  and  dra- 
goons he  took  with  him  from  Newark. 

We  halted  at  Newark  to  assist  the  garrison,  or 
give  them  time  rather  to  furnish  themselves  from 
the  country  with  what  they  wanted,  which  they 
were  very  diligent  in  doing;  for  in  two  days' 
time  they  fillea  a  large  island  which  lies  under 
the  town,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Trent, 
with  sheep,  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  an  incredible 
number;  and  our  affairs  bein^  now  something 
desperate,  we  were  not  very  nice  in  our  usage  of 
the  countiy ;  for  really,  if  it  was  not  with  a  reso- 
lution both  to  punish  the  enemy  amd  enrich  our- 


selves, no  man  can  give  any  rational  account  why 
this  desperate  journey  was  undertaken. 

It  is  certain  the  Newarkers,  in  the  respite  they 
gained  by  our  coming,  got  above  £50,000  from 
the  country  round  them,  in  com,  cattle,  money, 
and  other  plunder. 

From  hence  we  broke  into  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  king  lay  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  from  Belvoir 
Castle  to  Stamford.  The  swiftness  of  our  march 
was  a  terrible  surprise  to  the  enemy ;  for  our  van 
being  at  a  village  on  the  great  road  called  Stilton, 
the  country  people  fled  into  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
every  way,  as  if  all  was  lost.  Indeed  our  dra- 
goons treated  the  country  very  coarsely;  and 
aU  our  men  in  general  made  themselves  rich. 
Between  Stilton  and  Huntingdon  we  had  a  small 
bustle  with  some  of  the  associated  troops  of  horse, 
but  they  were  soon  routed  and  fled  to  Hunting- 
don, where  they  gave  such  an  account  of  us  to 
their  fellows,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  stay 
for  us,  but  left  their  foot  to  defend  themselves  aa 
well  as  they  could. 

While  this  was  doing  in  the  van,  a  party  from 
Burleigh  House,  near  Stamford,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Exeter,  pursued  four  troops  of  our  horse^ 
who  straggling  towards  Peterborough,  and  com- 
mitting some  disorders  there,  were  surprised 
before  they  could  get  into  a  posture  of  fighting ; 
and  encumbered,  as  I  suppose,  with  their  plunder, 
they  were  entirely  routed,  lost  most  of  their 
hoi-ses,  and  were  forced  to  come  away  on  foot ; 
but  finding  themselves  in  this  condition,  they  got 
into  a  body  in  tlie  enclosui'es,  and  in  that  pos- 
ture, turning  dragoons,  they  lined  the  hedges, 
and  fired  upon  the  enemy  with  their  carabines. 
This  way  of  fighting,  though  not  very  pleasant 
to  troopers,  put  the  enemy's  horse  to  some  stand, 
and  encouraged  our  men  to  venture  into  a  village, 
where  the  enemy  had  secured  40  of  their  horse ; 
and  boldly  ohareing  the  guard,  they  beat  them 
off,  and  recovenng  those  horses,  the  rest  made 
their  retreat  good  to  Wansford  Bridge ;  but  we 
lost  near  100  horses,  and  about  twelve  of  our 
men  taken  prisoners. 

The  next  day  the  king  took  Huntingdon ;-  the 
foot  which  were  left  in  the  town,  as  1  observed 
by  their  horse,  had  posted  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  and  fortified  the  pass  with  such 
things  as  the  haste  and  shortness  of  the  time 
would  allow;  and  in  this  posture  they  seemed 
resolute  to  defend  themselves.  I  confess,  had 
they  in  time  planted  a  good  force  here,  they 
might  have  put  a  full  stop  to  our  little  army ;  for 
the  river  is  lai^e  and  deep,  the  country  on  the 
left  marshy,  full  of  dbrains  and  ditches,  and  unfit 
for  horse,  and  we  must  have  either  turned  back^ 
or  took  the  right  hand  into  Bedfordshire;  but 
here  not  being  above  400  foot,  and  they  forsaken 
of  their  horse,  the  resistance  they  made  was  to 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  us  occasion  to 
knock  them  in  the  head,  and  plunder  the  town. 

However,  they  defended  the  bridge,  as  I  have 
said,  and  opposed  our  passage.  I  was  this  day 
in  the  van,  and  our  forlorn  having  entered  Hunt- 
ingdon, without  any  great  resistance  till  they 
came  to  the  bridge,  finding  it  barricaded  they 
sent  me  word.  I  caused  the  troops  to  halt,  and 
rode  up  to  the  forlorn,  to  view  the  countenance 
of  the  enemy,  and  found  by  the  posture  they  had 
put  themselves  in  that  they  resolved  to  sell  us 
the  passage  as  dear  as  they  could. 

I  sent  to  the  king  for  some  dragoons,  and  gave 
him  account  of  what  I  observed  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  I  judged  them  to  be  1000  men ;  for  I 
could  not  particularly  see  their  numbers.  Accord- 
ingly, the  king  ordered  600  dra|;oons  to  attack 
the  bridge,  commanded  by  a  major ;  the  enemy 
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)iad200  musketeerB  placed  on  the  bridge,  their  bar- 
ricade served  them  for  a  breastwork  on  the  fronts 
and  the  low  walls  on  the  bridge  served  to  secnro 
their  flanks ;  two  bodies  of  their  foot  were  placed 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  reserve 
stood  on  tlie  highway  on  the  rear.  The  number 
of  their  men  could  not  have  been  better  ordered, 
and  they  wanted  not  courage  answerable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  party.  They  were  commanded  by 
one  Bennet,  a  resolute  oiBcer,  who  stood  in  the 
front  of  his  men  on  the  bridge  with  a  pike  in  his 
hand. 

Before  we  began  to  fall  on,  the  king  ordered  to 
view  the  river,  to  see  if  it  was  nowhere  passable, 
or  anv  boat  to  be  had  $  but  the  river  b«lug  not 
fordable,  and  the  boats  all  secured  on  the  other 
side,  the  attack  was  resolved  on,  and  the  dragoons 
fell  on  with  extraordinary  bravery.  The  foot 
defended  themselves  obstinately,  and  beat  off  our 
dragoons  twice ;  and  though  bennet  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  after  him  his  lieutenant,  yet 
their  officers  relieviug  them  with  fresh  men,  they 
would  certainly  have  beat  us  all  off,  had  not  a 
venture  as  fellow,  one  of  our  dragoons,  thrown 
himself  into  the  river,  swam  over,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  musket  bullets,  cut  the  rope 
which  tied  agreat  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  brought 
her  over.  With  the  help  of  this  boat  I  got  over 
100  troopers  first,  and  then  their  horses,  and  then 
200  more  without  their  horses;  and  with  this 
party  fell  in  with  one  of  the  small  bodies  of  foot 
that  were  posted  on  that  side,  and  havin^routed 
them,  and,  after  them,  the  reserve  which  stood 
in  the  road,  I  made  up  to  the  other  partv ;  they 
stood  theii'  ground,  and  having  rallied  the  run- 
aways of  both  the  other  parties,  charged  me  with 
their  pikes,  and  brought  me  to  a  retreat ;  but  by 
this  tlmo  the  Idng  had  sent  over  300  men  more, 
and  they  coming  up  to  me,  the  foot  retreated. 
Those  on  the  bridge  finding  how  it  was,  and 
having  no  supplies  sent  them  as  before,  fainted 
and  fled ;  and  the  dragoons  rushing  forward,  most 
of  them  were  killed;  about  150  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  of  which  all  the  officer  at  the 
bridge,  the  rest  run  away. 

The  town  suffered  for  it ;  for  our  men  left  them 
little  of  anything  thoy  could  carry.  Here  we 
halted,  and  raised  contributions,  took  money  of 
^e  country,  and  of  the  open  towns,  to  exempt 
them  from  plunder.  Twice  we  faced  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  and  several  of  our  officers  advised 
his  majesty  to  storm  it;  but  having  no  foot, 
and  but  1200  dragoons,  wiser  heads  diverted  him 
from  it ;  and  leaving  Cambridge  on  the  left,  we 
marched  to  Wobum,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  our 

Sirties  raised  mone^  over  all  the  county,  ouite  into 
ertfordshire,  within  five  miles  of  St.  Aibans. 

The  swiftness  of  our  march,  and  uncertainty 
which  way  we  intended,  prevented  all  possible 
preparation  to  oppose  us,  and  we  met  with  no 
party  able  to  make  head  against  us.  From 
wob\im  the  king  went  throagh  Buckingham 
to  Oxford;  some  of  our  men  straggling  in 
the  TiUages  for  plunder,  were  often  picked  up 
bv  the  enemy;  but  in  all  this  long  march,  we 
did  not  lose  200  men,  got  an  incredible  booty, 
and  brought  6  waggons  loaden  with  money,  be- 
sides 2000  horses,  and  3000  head  of  cattle  into 
Oxford. 

From  Oxford  his  majesty  moves  again  into 
Gloucestershire,  having  left  about  1500  of  his 
horse  at  Oxford,  to  scour  the  country  and  raise 
contributions,  which  they  did  as  far  as  Beading. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  returned  from  talcing 
Bridge  water,  and  was  sat  down  before  Bristol, 
in  which  Prince  Bupert  commanded,  with  a 
strong  garrison,  2500  foot  and  1000  horse.    We 


had  not  force  enough  to  attempt  anything  there; 
but  the  Scots,  who  lay  still  before  Hereford,  vere 
afraid  of  uSf  having  before  parted  with  oil  thel* 
house  under  Lieutenant-General  Lesly,  and  but 
ill  stored  with  provisions ;  and,  if  we  cams  on 
their  backs,  were  in  a  fair  way  to  bo  starred,  or 
made  to  buy  their  provisions  at  the  price  of  th«lr 
blood. 

His  majesty  was  sensible  of  this,  and  had  we 
had  but  ten  regiments  of  foot,  would  certuiiiy 
have  ipught  the  Scots ;  but  we  had  no  foot,  oV 
so  few  OS  not  worth  while  to  march  them.  How- 
ever,  tlie  king  marched  to  Worcester;  and  the 
Scots  apprehending  they  shoyld  be  blocked  u\\ 
immediately  raised  the  siege,  pretending  it  \?a£ 
to  go  to  help  their  brethren  in  Scotluid,  aad 
awav  they  marched  northwards. 

we  picked  up  some  of  their  stmgi^len;  bat 
they  were  so  poor,  had  been  so  ill  naid,  and  so 
harassed  at  the  siege,  that  they  had  neitber 
money  nor  clothes ;  and  the  poor  soldiers  iti 
upon  apples  and  roots,  and  eat  the  vary  grei^Q 
com  as  it  grew  in  the  fields,  which  reduced  them 
to  a  very  sonr  condition  of  health,  for  they  died 
like  people  infected  with  the  plague. 

It  was  now  debated  whether  we  should  ye: 
march  for  Scotland,  but  two  things  preTented. 
1.  The  plague  was  broke  out  there,  and  multi- 
tudes died  of  it,  which  made  the  king  backward, 
and  the  men  more  backward.  2.  The  Marquis 
of  Montrose  having  route^d  a  whole  brigade  of 
Lesly*s  best  horse,  and  carried  all  before  him, 
wrote  to  his  majesty  that  ha  did  not  now  want 
assistance,  but  was  in  hopes  in  a  few  days  to 
send  a  body  of  foot  into  England,  to  his  majes^^s 
assistance.  This  over  confidence  of  his  was  his 
ruin ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  had  he  earnestly 
pressed  the  king  to  have  marched,  and  fallen  in 
with  his  horse,  the  king  had  done  it^  and  beoi 
absolutely  master  of  Scotland  in  a  fortnight's 
time ;  but  Montrose  was  too  confident,  and  defied 
them  alL  till  at  last  they  got  their  forces  together, 
and  Le^v,  with  his  horse  out  of  Bngland,  and 
worsted  him  in  two  or  three  encounters,  and 
tlien  never  left  him  till  they  drove  him  out  of 
Scotland. 

While  his  majesty  stayed  at  Worcester,  »twu 
messengora  come  to  him  from  Cheshire  for  relies, 
being  exceedingly  sti;iaitened  by  the  forow  of  ^ 
parliament :  in  order  to  which,  the  kingmardied; 
but  Shrewsbury  being  in  the  enemy's  bands,  be 
was  obliged  to  go  round  by  Ludlow,  iriicre  he 
was  joined  by  some  foot  out  of  Wales.  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  ask  his  majesty's  leaye  to  go 
by  Shrewsbury  to  my  father's,  and  taking  only 
two  servants,  I  left  the  army  two  days  before 
they  marched. 

This  was  the  most  unsoldier-like  action  that 
ever  I  was  guilty  of,  to  go  out  of  the  amy  ^ 

gay  a  visit,  when  a  time  of  action  was  jnst  « 
and ;  and  though  I  protest  I  had  not  the  1^^ 
intimation,  no,  not  from  my  own  thought^  uoi 
the  army  would  engage,  at  least  before  they  can^® 
to  Chesterj  before  which  I  intended  to  me^' 
them ;  yet  it  looked  so  ill,  so  like  an  ezcnsBi  ^ 
a  sham  of  cowai'dice,  or  disaffection  to  the  aua?, 
and  to  my  master^s  interest,  or  something  I  *^°.^ 
not  what,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  *^"J^  ^Jj 
nor  never  had  the  heart  to  see  the  kifig^  ^*^ 
after  it^ 

From  Ludlow  the  king  marched  to  relieve 
Chester.  Pointz,  who  commanded  the  P*"*^*' 
menf s  forces,  follows  the  king,  with  d^pi  ^ 
join  with  the  forces  before  Chester,  under  Colow 
Jones,  before  the  king  could  come  up,  To  U^ 
end,  Pointz  passes  through  Shrewsbury  the  (ja) 
that  the  king  marched  from  Ludlow;  yet  tue 
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king's  forces  got  the  start  of  him,  and  forced  him 
to  engage.  £Lad  the  long  engaged  him  but  three 
honrs  sooner,  and  consequently  farther  off  from 
Chester,  he  had  mined  him;  for  Pointz's  men, 
not  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  king^s  horse, 

Sve  ground,  and  would  in  half  an  hour  more 
ye  been  beaten  out  of  the  field;  but  Colonel 
Jones,  with  a  strong  party  from  the  camp,  which 
was  within  two  miles,  comes  up  in  the  heat  of 
the  adaon,  falls  on  in  the  king's  rear,  and  turned 
the  scale  of  the  day.  The  body  was,  after  an 
obstinate  fight,  defeated,  and  a  great  many  gentle- 
men of  quality  kUled  and  taken  prisoners.  The 
Earl  of  Lichfield  was  of  the  number  of  the  former, 
and  67  officers  of  the  latter,  with  1000  others. 

The  king,  with  about  600  horse,  got  into 
Chester,  and  from  thence  into  Wales,  whither 
all  that  could  get  away  made  up  to  him  as  fast 
as  they  could,  but  in  a  bad  condition. 

This  was  the  last  stroke  thoy  struck ;  the  rest 
of  the  war  was  nothing  but  taking  all  his  garri- 
sons from  him,  one  by  one,  till  they  finished  the 
war  with  the  captivating  his  person,  and  then, 
for  want  of  other  business,  fell  to  fighting  with 
one  another. 

I  was  quite  disconsolate  at  the  news  of  this 
last  action,  and  the  more  because  I  was  not  there. 
My  regiment  was  wholly  dispersed.  My  lieu- 
tenant-oolonel,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  and 
»  near  relation  to  my  mother,  wub  prisoner,  my 
major  and  three  captains  killed,  and  most  of  the 
rest  prisoners. 

The  kiiig;  hopeless  of  any  considerable  party 
in  Wales,  Bristol  bein^  surrendered,  sends  for 
Prince  Bupert  and  Pnnce  Haurice,  who  came 
to  him.  With  them,  and  the  Lord  Bigby,  Sir 
Karmaduke  Langdale.  and  a  great  train  of  gentle- 
men, his  majesty  marcnes  to  No  wurk  again,  leaves 
a  thousand  horse  with  Sir  William  Vaughan,  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Chester,  in  doing  whereof 
he  was  routed  the  second  time  by  Jones  and  his 
men,  and  entirely  dispersed. 

The  chief  strength  the  king  had  in  these  parts 
was  Newark,  and  the  parliament  were  very  ear- 
nest with  the  Scots  to  march  southward,  and  to 
lay  siege  to  Newark ;  and  while  the  parliament 
pressed  them  to  it,  and  they  sat  still,  and  delaved 
It,  several  heats  began,  and  some  ill  blood  "be- 
tween them,  which  afterwards  broke  but  into 
oi)en  war.  The  English  reproached  the  Scots 
with  pretending  to  help  them,  and  really  hinder- 
ing their  affairs.  The  Soots  returned,  that  thev 
€ame  to  fight  for  them,  and  are  left  to  be  starved, 
and  can  neither  get  money  nor  clothes.  At  last 
they  came  to  this,  the  Scots  will  come  to  the 
siege,  if  the  parliament  will  send  them  money, 
but  not  before.  However^  as  people  sooner  agree 
in  doing  ill  than  in  domg  well,  they  came  to 
teims,  and  the  Scotfi  came  with  their  whole  army 
to  the  siege  of  Newark. 

The  king,  foreseeing  the  siege,  calls  his  friends 
about  him,  tells  them  he  sees  his  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  can  help  him  but  little,  nor 
he  protect  them,  and  advises  them  to  separate. 
The'Lord  Digby,  with  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
-with  a  strong  body  of  horse,  attempt  to  get  into 
Scotland  to  join  with  Montrose,  who  was  still 
in  the  HighUuids,  though  reduced  to  a  low  ebb ; 
but  these  gentlemen  are  fallen  upon  on  every 
side  and  routed,  and  at  last  being  totally  broken 
and  dispersed,  they  fly  to  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
protection  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Prince  Bupert,  Prince  Maurice,  Colonel  Gtorard, 
and  above  400  gentlemen,  all  officers  of  horse, 
lav  their  commissions  down,  and  seizing  upon 
Wooton  House  for  a  retreat,  make  proposals  to 
the  parliament  to  leave  the  kingdom,  upon  their 


parole  not  to  return  again  in  arms  against  the 
parliament,  which  was  accepted,  though  after- 
wards the  princes  declined  it  I  sent  my  man 
post  to  the  prince  to  be  included  in  this  treaty, 
and  for  leave  for  all  that  would  accept  of  Hke 
conditions;  but  they  had  given  in  the  list  of 
their  names,  and  could  not  niter  it. 

This  was  a  sad  time;  the  poor  remains  of 
the  king's  fortunes  went  everywhere  to  wreck. 
Every  garrison  of  the  enemy  was  full  of  the 
cavalier  prisoners,  and  every  garrison  the  king 
had  was  beset  with  enemies,  either  blocked  up 
or  besieged.  Goring  and  the  Lord  Hopton  wore 
the  only  remainder  of  the  king's  forcos  which 
kept  in  a  body,  and  Fairiax  was  puling  them 
with  all  imaginable  vigour,  with  his  whole  army, 
about  Exeter,  and  other  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

In  this  condition  the  king  left  Xewark  in  the 
night,  and  got  to  Oxford.  The  king  hod  in 
Oxford  8000  men ;  and  in  the  towns  of  Banbury, 
Farriugton,  Dunnington  Castle,  and  such  places, 
as  might  have  been  brought  together  in  twentv- 
four  hours,  15  or  20,000  men,  with  which,  if  he 
had  then  resolved  to  have  quitted  the  place, 
and  collected  the  forces  in  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Lichfield,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  all  the  small 
castles  and  garrisons  he  hod  thereabouts,  he 
might  have  had  near  40,000  meiL  might  have 
beaten  the  Scots  from  Newark,  Colonel  Jones 
from  Chester,  and  all  before  Faiilax,  who  was  in 
the  west,  could  be  able  to  come  to  their  relief ; 
and  this  his  majesty's  friends  in  North  Wales 
had  concerted.  And  in  order  to  it,  Sir  Jacob 
Ashby  gathered  what  forces  he  could  in  our 
parts,  and  attempted  to  join  the  king  at  Oxford, 
and  to  have  proposed  it  to  him;  but  Sir  Jacob 
was  entirely  routed  at  Stow-on-the-Wold,  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  of  3000  men  not  above  600 
came  to  Oxford. 

All  the  king's  garrisons  dropt  one  by  one. 
Hereford,  which  had  stood  out  against  the  whole 
army  of  the  Scots,  was  sui-prised  by  six  men  and 
a  lieutenant,  dressed  up  for  country  labourers, 
and  a  constable  pressed  to  work,  who  cut  the 
guards  in  pieces,  and  let  in  a  pariv  of  the  enemy. 

Chester  was  reduced  by  lanuno,  all  the  at- 
tempts the  king  made  to  relieve  it  being  frus- 
trated. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  routed  the  Lord  Hopton 
ab  Torrington,  and  drove  him  to  such  extremities 
that  he  was  forced  up  into  the  farthest  comer  of 
CornwalL  The  Lord  Hopton  had  a  gallant  body 
of  horse  with  him  of  nine  brigades,  but  no  foot ; 
Fairfax,  a  great  army. 

Heartless,  and  tired  out  with  continual  iU  news 
and  ill  success,  I  had  frequent  meetings  with 
some  gentlemen,  who  had  escaped  from  the  rent 
of  Sir  William  Vaughan,  and  we  agreed  upon  a 
meeting  at  Woreester  of  all  the  friends  we  could 
get,  to  see  if  we  could  raise  a  body  fit  to  do  any 
service,  or,  if  not,  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done.  At  this  meeting  we  had  almost  as  many 
opinions  as  people;  our  strengUi  appeared  too 
weak  to  make  any  attempt,  the  game  was  too  far 
gone  in  our  parts  to  be  retrieved.  AU  we  could 
make  up  did  not  amount  to  above  800  horse. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  not  to  go  into  the 
parliament  as  long  as  our  royal  master  did  not 
give  up  the  cause ;  but  in  all  places  and  by  all 
possible  methods,  to  do  him  all  the  service  we 
could.  Some  proposed  one  thing,  some  another ; 
at  last  we  proposed  getting  vessels  to  carry  ns  to 
the  Isle  ox  Man,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  Lord  Digby  and  others 
had  done.  I  did  not  foresee  any  service  it  would 
be  to  the  king's  affairs ;  but  I  started  a  proposal. 
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that,  inarching  to  Pembroke  in  a  body,  we  shonld 
there  seize  upon  all  the  yeasels  we  could,  and 
embarking  ourselves,  horses,  and  what  foot  we 
oould  get,  cross  the  Severn  sea,  and  land  in 
Cornwall  to  the  assistance  of  Prince  Charles, 
who  was  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  Hopton,  and 
where  only  there  seemed  to  be  any  possibility  of 
a  chance  for  the  remaining  part  of  our  cause. 

This  proposal  was  not  without  its  difficulties, 
as  how  to  get  to  the  sear  side,  and  when  there, 
what  assurance  of  shipping.  The  enemy,  under 
Major-General  Langhom,  had  overrun  Wales, 
and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  e£fect  it. 

We  could  never  carry  our  proposal  with  the 
whole  assembly ;  but,  however,  about  200  of  us 
resolved  to  attempt  if,  and  the  meeting  being 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  we 
had  a  private  meeting  among  ourselves  to  effect 
it 

We  despatched  private  messengers  to  Swansea 
and  Pemoroke,  and  other  places ;  but  they  all 
discouraged  us  from  the  attempt  that  wav,  and 
advised  us  to  go  higher  towards  North  Wales, 
where  the  kings  interest  had  more  friends,  and 
the  parliament  no  forces.  Upon  this  we  met  and 
resolved;  and  having  sent  several  messengers 
that  wa^,  one  of  my  men  provided  us  two  small 
vessels  in  a  little  creek  near  Harleigh  Castle,  in 
Merionethshire.  We  marched  away  with  what 
expedition  we  could,  and  embarked  in  the  two 
vessels  accordingly.  It  was  the  worst  voyage 
sure  that  ever  man  went ;  for,  first,  we  had  no 
manner  of  accommodation  for  so  many  people ; 
hay  for  our  horses  we  got  none,  or  very  little, 
but  good  store  of  oat«i,  which  served  us  for  our 
own  bread  as  well  as  provender  for  the  horses. 

In  this  condition  we  put  off  to  sea,  and  had  a 
fair  wind  all  the  first  night,  but  early  in  the 
morning  a  sudden  storm  drove  us  within  two  or 
three  leagues  of  Ireland.  In  this  pickle,  sea- 
sick, our  horses  rolling  about  upon  one  another, 
and  ourselves  stifled  for  want  oi  room,  no  cabins 
nor  beds,  vei-ycold  weather,  and  very  indifferent 
diet,  we  wished  ourselves  ashore  again  a  thou- 
sand times ;  and  yet  we  vKve  not  willing  to  go 
on  shore  in  Ireland,  if  we  could  help  it;  for  the 
rebels  having  possession  of  every  place,  that  was 
just  having  our  throats  cut  at  once.  Having 
rolled  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  all  day, 
the  storm  ceasing  in  the  evening,  we  had  fair 
weather  again,  but  ^yiud  enough,  which  being 
large,  in  two  days  and  a  night  we  came  upon 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and,  to  our  no  small  com- 
fort, landed  the  next  day  at  St.  Ives,  In  the 
county  of  Cornwall. 

We  rested  ourselves  here,  and  sent  an  express 
to  the  Lord  Hopton,  who  was  then  in  Devon- 
shire, of  our  anival,  and  desired  him  to  assign 
us  quarters,  and  send  us  his  farther  orders.  His 
lordship  expresed  a  very  great  satisfaction  at  our 
arrival,  and  left  it  to  our  own  conduct  to  join 
him  as  we  saw  convenient 

We  were  marching  to  join  him,  when  news 
came  that  Fairfax  had  given  him  an  entire  defeat 
at  Tonington.  This  was  but  the  old  story  over 
again;  we  had  been  used  to  ill  news  a  great 
while,  and  it  was  the  less  surprise  to  us. 

Upon  this  news  we  halted  at  Bodmin,  till  we 
should  hear  farther ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  saw  a  confirmation  of  the  news  before  our 
eyes ;  for  the  Lord  Hopton,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  horse,  which  he  had  brought  off  at  Torring- 
ton  in  a  very  shattered  condition,  retreated  to 
Launceston,  the  first  town  in  Cornwall,  and 
hearing  that  Fairfax  pursued  him,  came  on  to 
Bodmin.  Hither  ho  summoned  ail  the  troops 
which  he  had  left»  which,  when  he  had  got 


together,  were  a  fine  body  indeed  of  5000  horse, 
but  few  foot  but  what  were  at  Pendennis,  Barn- 
staple, and  other  garrisons;  these  were  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  Hopton;  the  Lord  Goring 
had  taken  shipping  for  I'raaoe,  to  get  relief  a 
few  days  before. 

Here  a  grand  council  of  war  was  called,  and 
several  thmgs  were  proposed ;  but,  as  it  alvap 
is  in  distress,  people  are  most  irresolute,  so  it  was 
here.  Some  were  for  breaking  through  by  force, 
our  number  bein^  superior  to  the  enemy's  hone. 
To  fight  them  with  their  foot  would  be  de^n- 
tion,  and  ridiculous ;  and  to  retreat  would  hot  be 
to  coop  up  themselves  in  a  narrow  place,  where, 
at  last,  they  must  be  forced  to  fight  upon  disad- 
vantage, or  yield  at  mercy.  Others  opposed  this 
as  a  desperate  action,  and  without  probabiJity 
of  success;  and  all  wore  of  different  opinions 
I  confess,  when  I  saw  how  things  were,  i  saw  it 
was  a  lost  game,  and  I  was  for  the  opinion  of 
breaking  through  and  doing  it  now,  while  the 
country  was  open  and  lar^e,  and  not  being  forced 
to  it  when  it  must  be  with  more  disadvantage; 
but  nothing  was  resolved  on,  (Cnd  so  we  retreated 
before  the  enexny.  Some  small  skirmishes  tfaero 
happNened  near  Bodmin,  but  none  that  were  veij 
considerable. 

It  was  the  Ist  of  March  when  we  quitted  Bod- 
min, and  quartered  at  large  at  Column,  St  Denis, 
and  Truro,  and  the  enemy  took  his  quarters  at 
Bodmin,  posting  his  horse  at  the  posses  from 
Padstow  on  the  north,  to  Warbridge,  Lostithel, 
and  Foy,  spreading  so  from  sea  to  sea,  that 
now  breaking  through  was  impossible.  Thcrs 
was  no  more  room  for  counsel ;  for,  unless  we 
had  ships  to  carry  us  off,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  When  we  wore  fallen  upon,  to  defeud  otu> 
selves,  and  sell  victory  as  dear  as  we  could  to 
the  enemies. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  seeing  the  distress  we 
wore  in,  and  loath  to  fall  into  the  enemv's  hands, 
shins  himself  on  board  some  vessel  at  Falmonth, 
with  about  400  lords  and  gentlemen ;  and,  as  I 
had  no  command  here  to  oblige  my  attendance,  I 
was  once  going  to  make  one ;  but  my  comndes, 
whom  I  had  been  the  principal  occasion  of  bring- 
ing hither,  began  to  taJce  it  ul,  that  I  would  leave 
them,  and  so  I  resolved  we  would  take  our  fate 
tosrether. 

While  thus  wo  had  nothing  before  us  bnt  a 
soldier  s  death,  a  fair  field  and  a  strong  enemy, 
and  people  bogan  to  look  one  upon  another;  the 
soldiers  asked  how  their  officers  looked,  and  the 
officers  asked  how  their  soldiers  looked,  asd 
every  day  we  expected  to  be  our  last,  when,  un- 
expectedly, the  enemy's  general  sent  a  trumpet 
to  Truro  to  my  Lord  Hopton,  with  a  very  hand- 
some gentlemanlike  offer. 

That  since  the  general  oould  not  be  inoiant 
of  his  present  condition,  and  that  the  puce  he 
was  in  could  not  afford  him  subsistence  or  de- 
fence, and  especially  considering  that  the  state 
of  our  affairs  was  such  that,  if  we  should  escape 
from  thence,  we  could  not  remove  to  our  advan- 
tage, he  had  thought  good  to  let  us  know  that, 
if  we  would  deliver  up  our  horses  and  arms,  he 
would,  for  avoiding  the  effusion  of  Gbrisdan 
blood,  or  the  putting  any  unsoldierly  extremities 
upon  us,  allow  such  honourable  and  safe  con- 
ditions, as  were  rather  better  than  our  present 
Gircumstanoes  could  demand,  and  such  as  should 
discharge  him  to  all  the  world,  as  a  gentleman, 
as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  Christian. 

After  this  followed  the  conditions  he  would 
give  us,  which  were  as  follow :  viz.  That  tU  the 
soldiery,  as  well  English  as  foreigners^  should 
have  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  or  to  their 
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own  dwellings,  as  they  pleased;  and  to  such  as 
shall  choose  to  live  at  home,  protection  for  their 
liberty,  and  from  all  violence,  and  plundering  of 
soldiers,  and  to  give  them  bag  and  oaggage,  and 
all  their  goods,  except  horses  and  arms. 

That  for  officers  in  commissions,  and  gentle- 
men of  quality,  he  would  allow  them  horses  for 
themselves  and  one  servant,  or  more,  suitable  to 
their  quality,  and  such  arms  as  are  suitable  to 
gentlemen  of  such  quality  travelling  in  times  of 
peace;  and  such  officers  as  would  go  beyond 
sea,  should  take  with  them  their  full  arms  and 
number  of  horses  as  are  allowed  in  the  army  to 
such  officers. 

That  all  the  troopers  shall  receive,  on  the  deli- 
very of  their  horses,  20s.  a  man  to  cany  them 
home ;  and  the  general's  pass  and  recommenda- 
tion to  any  gentleman  who  desires  to  go  to  the 
parliament  to  settle  the  composition  for  their 
.estates. 

Lastly,  a  very  honourable  mention  of  the 
general,  and  offer  of  their  mediation  to  the 
parliament,  to  treat  him  as  a  man  of  honour, 
and  one  who  has  been  tender  of  the  country,  and 
behaved  himself  with  all  the  moderatidh  and 
candour  that  could  be  expected  from  an  enemy. 

Upon  the  unexpected  receipt  of  this  message,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  and  the  letter  read; 
no  man  offered  to  speak  a  word;  the  general 
moved  it,  but  every  one  was  loath  to  l)egin. 

At  last,  an  old  colonel  starts  up,  and  usked  the 
general  what  he  thought  might  occasion  the 
writing  this  letter?  The  general  told  him,  he 
could  not  tell ;  but  he  could  tell  he  was  sure  of 
one  thing,  that  he  knew  what  was  not  the  occa- 
sion of  it^  viz.  that  is,  not  any  want  of  force  in 
their  army  to  obh'ge  us  to  other  terms.  Then  a 
doubt  was  startcc^  whether  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment were  not  in  any  treaty,  which  this  agree- 
ment might  be  prejudicial  to. 

This  occasioned  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Fairfax, 
wherein  our  general  returning  the  civilities,  and 
neither  accepting  nor  refusing  his  proposal,  put 
it  upon  his  honour,  whether  there  was  not  some 
agreement  or  concession  between  his  majesty  and 
the  parliament,  in  order  to  a  general  peace,  which 
this  treaty  might  be  prejudicial  to,  or  thereby  be 
prejudicial  to  us. 

The  Lord  Fairfax  ingenuously  declared^  he 
had  heard  the  kin^  had  made  some  concessions, 
and  he  heartily  wished  he  would  make  such  as 
would  settle  the  kingdom  in  peace,  that  English- 
men might  not  wound  and  destroy  one  another ; 
but  that  he  declared  he  knew  of  no  treaty  com- 
menced, nor  anything  passed,  which  could  give 
us  the  least  shadow  of  hope  for  any  advantage  in 
not  accepting  his  conditions.  At  last,  telling  us 
that  though  he  did  not  insult  over  our  circum- 
stances, yet,  if  we  thought  fit,  upon  any  such 
supposition,  to  refuse  his  offers,  he  was  not  to 
seek  in  liis  measures. 

And  it  appeared  so,  for  he  immediately  ad- 
vanced his  forloms,  and  dispossessed  us  of  two 
advanced  quarters,  and  thereby  stmitened  us  yet 
more. 

We  had  now  nothing  to  say,  but  treat,  and  our 
general  was  so  sensible  of  our  condition,  that  he 
returned  the  trumpet  with  a  safe  conduct  for 
commlsaioners  at  twelve  o'clock  that  night ;  upon 
which  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  on,  we 
quitting  Truro  to  the  Lord  Faii*fax,  and  he  left 
tit.  AllMins  to  us  to  keep  our  headquarters. 

The  conditions  were  soon  agreed  on ;  we  dis- 
banded nine  full  brigades  of  horse,  and  all  the 
conditions  were  observed  with  the  most  honour 
and  care  by  the  enemy  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  Ufe. 

Nor  can  I  omit  to  make  very  honourable  men- 


tion  of  this  noble  gentleman,  though  I  did  not 
like  his  cause ;  but  I  never  saw  a  man  of  a  more 
pleasant,  calm,  courteous,  downright  honest  be- 
naviour  in  my  life;  and  for  his  courage  and 
personal  bravery  in  the  field,  that  wo  luul  felt 
enough  of.  No  man  in  the  world  had  more  fire 
and  fury  in  him  while  in  action,  or  more  temper 
and  softness  out  of  it.  In  short,  and  I  cannot  do 
him  greater  honom*,  ho  came  exceedingly  near 
the  character  of  my  foreign  hero  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  in  my  account,  is,  of  all  the  soldiers  in 
JSurope,  the  fittest  to  be  redconed  in  the  second 
place  of  honour  to  him. 

I  had  particular  occasion  to  see  much  of  his 
temper  in  all  this  action,  being  one  of  the  host- 
ages given  bjr  our  general  for  the  performance 
of  the  conditions,  in  which  circumstance  the 
general  did  me  several  times  the  honour  to  send 
to  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  discourse  with  me  about  the  passages 
of  the  wars  in  Germany,  which  I  had  served  in ; 
he  having  been,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  the  scmce  of  Prince  Maurice ;  but 
I  observed,  if  at  any  time  my  civilities  extended 
to  commendations  of  his  own  actions,  and  especi- 
ally  to  comparing  him  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he 
would  blush  like  a  woman,  and  bo  uneasy,  de- 
clining the  discourse,  and  in  this  he  was  still 
more  Hke  him. 

Let  no  man  scruple  my  honourable  mention  of 
this  noble  enemy,  since  no  man  can  suspect  me 
of  favouring  the  cause  he  embarked  in,  which  I 
served  as  heartily  against  as  any  man  in  the 
army ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  extraordinary  merit 
for  its  being  placed  in  an  enemy. 

This  was  the  end  of  our  making  war;  for 
now  we  were  all  under  parole  never  to  bear 
arms  against  the  parliament;  and  though  some 
of  us  did  not  keep  our  word,  yet  I  think  a  sol- 
dier's parole  ought  to  be  the  most  sacred  in  such 
case,  that  a  soldier  may  be  the  easier  trusted  at 
all  times  upon  liis  word. 

For  my  part,  I  went  home  fully  contented, 
since  I  could  do  my  royal  master  no  better  ser- 
viee,  that  I  had  come  off  no  worse. 

The  enemy  going  now  on  in  a  full  current  .of 
success,  and  the  king  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  Fairfax,  by  long  marches,  being 
come  iMick  within  five  miles  01  Oxford,  his  ma- 
jesty, loath  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  town  which 
could  on  no  account  hold  long  out,  quits  the 
town  in  a  disguise,  leaving  Sir  Thomas  Glenham 
governor,  and  being  only  attended  with  Mr. 
Ashbumham  and  one  more,  rides  away  to  New- 
ark, and  there  fatally  committed  himself  to  the 
honour  and  fidelity  of  the  Scots,  under  General 
Leven. 

There  had  been  some  little  bickering  between 
the  parliament  and  the  Scots  commissioners  con- 
cerning the  propositions  which  the  Scots  were 
for  a  treaty  with  the  king  upon,  and  the  parlia- 
ment refused  it.  The  parliament,  upon  all  pro- 
posals of  peace,  had  formerly  invited  the  king  to 
come  and  throw  himself  upon  the  honour,  fidelity, 
and  affection  of  his  parliament;  and  now  the 
king  from  Oxford  offering  to  come  up  to  London, 
on  the  protection  of  the  parliament  lor  the  safety 
of  his  person,  they  refused  him,  and  the  Scots 
differed  from  them  in  it,  and  were  for  a  personal 
treaty. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  reason  which 
prompted  the  king  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  Scots,  who  really^  by  their  in- 
fidelity, had  been  the  ruin  of  all  his  affairs,  and 
now,  by  their  poi-fidious  breach  of  honour  and 
faith  with  him,  will  be  virtually  and  mediately 
the  i-uin  of  his  person. 
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Tlie  Scots  were,  as  all  the  nation  besides  them 
was,  surprised  at  the  king's  coming  amon^  them ; 
the  parliament  began  very  high  with  him,  and 
sent  an  order  to  General  Leven  to  send  the  king 
to  Warwick  Castle ;  but  he  was  not  so  hasty  to 
port  with  so  rich  a  prize.  As  soon  as  the  king 
came  to  the  general,  he  signs  an  order  to  Colonel 
Ijcllasis,  the  governor  of  Newark,  to  surrender 
it;  and  immediately  the  Scots  decamp  home- 
wards, carrying  the  king  in  the  camp  with  them ; 
and,  marching  on,  a  house  was  ordered  to  bo 
provided  for  the  king  at  Newcastle. 

And  now  the  parliament  saw  their  error  in 
refusing  his  majesty  a  personal  treaty,  which,  if 
they  had  accepted  (their  army  was  not  yet  taught 
the  way  of  huffing  their  masters),  the  kingdom 
might  have  been  settled  in  peace.  Upon  this  the 
parliament  send  to  General  Leven  to  have  his 
majesty  not  to  be  sent,  which  was  their  first 
language,  but  be  suffered  to  come  to  London  to 
treat  with  his  parliament;  before  it  was,  Let 
the  king  be  sent  to  Warwick  Castle ;  now  it  is, 
To  let  his  majesty  come  to  London  to  treat  with 
his  people. 

But  neither  one  or  the  other  would  do  with  the 
Scots ;  but  we,  who  knew  the  Scots  best,  knew 
that  there  was  one  thing  would  do  with  them  if 
the  other  would  not,  and  that  was  money ;  and 
therefore  our  hearts  ached  for  the  king. 

The  Scots,  as  I  said,  had  retreated  to  Newcastle 
with  the  king,  and  there  they  quartered  their 
whole  army  at  large  upon  the  country ;  the  par- 
liament voted  they  had  no  farther  occasion  for 
the  Scots,  and  desired  them  to  go  home  about 
their  business.  I  do  not  say  it  was  in  these  words, 
but  in  whatsoever  good  words  their  messages 
might  be  expressed,  this  and  nothing  less  was 
the  English  of  it.  The  Scots  reply,  by  setting 
forth  their  losses,  damages,  and  dues,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  *Pay  us  our  money,  and 
we  will  be  gone,  or  else  we  won't  stir.'  The  par- 
liament call  for  an  account  of  their  demands, 
which  the  Scots  give  in,  amounting  to  a  million  ; 
but  according  to  their  custom,  and  especially 
finding  that  the  army  under  Fairfax  inclined 
gradually  that  way,  fall  down  to  £600,000,  and 
at  last  to  four ;  but  all  the  while  this  is  transact- 
ing, a  separate  treaty  is  carried  on  at  London 
with  the  commissioners  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards at  Edinburgh,  by  which  it  is  given  them 
to  tmderstand,  that  whereas,  upon  payment  of 
the  money,  the  Scots  army  is  to  march  out  of 
Englatid,  and  to  give  up  all  the  towns  and  gar- 
risons which  they  hold  m  this  kingdom,  so  they 
are  to  take  it  for  gimnted  that  it  is  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty,  that  they  shall  leave  the  king  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  parliament. 

To  make  this  go  down  the  better,  the  Scotch 
parliament,  upon  his  majesty's  desire  to  go  with 
their  army  into  Scotlano,  send  him  for  answer 
that  it  cannot  bo  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty  or 
of  the  state  to  come  into  Scotland,  not  having 
taken  the  covenant ;  and  this  was  carried  in  their 
parliament  but  by  two  voices. 

The  Scots  having  refused  his  coming  into 
Scotland,  as  was  concerted  between  the  two 
houses,  and  their  army  being  to  march  out  of 
England,  the  deliveiin^  up  the  king  became  a 
con8e<^uenc6  of  the  thing  unavoidable  and  of 
necessity. 

His  majesty,  thus  deserted  of  those  into  whose 
hands  he  had  thrown  himself,  took  his  leave  of 
the  Scots  general  at  Newcastle,  telling  him  only, 
in  few  words,  this  sad  truth,  that  he  was  bought 
and  sold.  The  parliament  commissioners  re- 
ceived  him  at  Newcastle  from  the  Scots,  and' 
brought  him  to  Holmby  House  in  Northampton- 


shire ;  from  whence,  upon  the  quarrels  and  feuds 
of  parties,  he  was  fetched  by  a  party  of  horse, 
commanded  by  one  Oomet  Joyce,  from  the  army, 
upon  their  mutinous  rendezvous  at  Triplow- 
heath ;  and,  after  this,  suffering  many  valences 
and  varieties  of  circumstances  among  the  army, 
was  carried  to  Hampton  Court,  from  whence  hu 
majesty  very  readily  made  his  esnpe;  bat  not 
having  notice  enough  to  provide  effectual  means 
for  his  more  effectual  deliverance,  was  obliged  to 
deliver  himself  to  Colonel  Hammond  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Here,  after  some  very  indifferent 
usage,  the  parliament  parsaed  a  farther  treaty 
with  him,  and  all  points  were  agreed  but  two : 
the  entire  abolishing  episcopacy,  which  the  king 
declared  to  be  against  his  conscience  and  his  coro- 
nation oath;  and  the  sale  of  the  church  lands, 
which,  he  declared,  being  most  of  them  gifts  to 
God  and  the  church  by  persons  deceased,  his 
majesty  thought  could  not  be  alienated  without 
the  highest  sacrilege  *,  and  if  taken  from  the  us^es 
to  which  they  were  appointed  by  the  wills  of  the 
donors,  ought  to  be  restored  back  to  the  heirs  and 
families  of  the  persons  who  bequeathed  them. 

And  these  two  articles  so  stuck  with  his  majesty, 
that  he  ventured  his  fortune  and  royal  lamDy, 
and  his  own  life  for  them.  However,  at  last  the 
king  condescended  so  far  in  these,  that  the  par- 
liament voted  his  majesty's  concessions  to  be 
sufficient  to  settle  and  establish  the  peace  d  the 
nation. 

This  votfi  discovered  the  bottom  of  all  the 
counsels  which  then  prevailed;  for  the  army, 
who  knew,  if  peace  were  once  settled,  they  should 
1)0  undone,  took  the  alarm  at  this,  and,  club- 
bing together  in  committees  and  coundla,  at  last 
brought  themselves  to  a  degree  of  hardness  above 
all  that  ever  this  nation  saw ;  for,  calling  into 
question  the  proceedings  of  their  masters  who 
employed  them,  they  immediately  fall  to  work 
upon  the  parliament,  remove  Colonel  Hammond, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  king,  and  used  him 
honourably,  place  a  new  guard  upon  him,  dismiss 
the  commissioners,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty; 
and,  following  their  blow,  march  to  London,  place 
regiments  of  foot  at  the  parliament  house  door, 
and  as  the  members  came  up,  seize  upon  all  those 
whom  they  had  down  in  a  list  as  promoters  of 
the  settlement  and  treaty,  and  would  not  suffer 
thorn  to  sit.  But  the  rest,  who  being  of  their  own 
stamp,  are  permitted  to  go  on,  carry  on  the  de- 
signs of  the  army,  revive  their  votes  of  non- 
addresses  to  tho  king,  and  then,  upon  the  army's 
petition,  to  bring  all  delinquents  to  justice,  the 
mask  was  thrown  off ;  by  the  word  aU  is  declared 
to  be  meant  the  king,  as  well  as  every  man  else 
they  pleased.  It  is  too  sad  a  story,  and  too  much 
a  matter  of  grief  to  me,  and  to  all  good  men,  to 
renew  tho  blackness  of  those  days,  when  law  and 
justice  was  under  the  feet  of  power ;  the  army 
ruled  the  parliament,  the  private  ofBcers  their 
generals,  the  common  soldiers  their  officers,  and 
confusion  was  in  every  part  of  the  govemmant 
In  this  hurry  they  sacrificed  their  king,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  the  English  nobility  without  mercy. 

The  history  of  the  times  will  supply  the  par- 
ticulars which  I  omit,  being  willing  to  ooimne 
myself  to  my  own  accounts  and  ol^ervations ;  I 
was  now  no  more  an  actor,  bat  a  melancholy 
observer  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times.  I  had 
given  my  parole  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
parliament,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  ininfte  me  to 
engage  on  their  side.  I  saw  a  world  of  confusion 
in  aU  their  councils,  and  I  always  expected  that 
in  a  chain  of  distractions,  as  it  generally  falls 
out,  the  last  link  would  be  destruction;  and 
though  I  pretended  to  no  prophecy,  yet  the  pro- 
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gross  of  affairs  have  brought  it  to  pass,  and  I 
have  seen  Providence,  who  suffered,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  this  nation,  the  sword  to  govern  and 
devour  ns,  has  at  last  brought  destruction  by  the 
sword  upon  the  head  of  most  of  the  party  who 
first  drew  it. 

If^  together  with  the  brief  account  of  what 
concern  I  had  in  the  active  part  of  tbo  war,  I 
leave  behind  me  some  of  my  own  remarks  and 
observations,  it  may  be  pertinent  enough  to  my 
design  and  not  nnuseful  to  posterity. 

1.  I  observed,  by  the  sequel  of  things,  that  it 
may  be  some  excuse  to  the  first  parliament,  who 
began  this  war,  to  say  that  thev  manifested  their 
designs  were  not  aimed  at  the  monarchy,  nor 
their  quarrel  at  the  person  of  the  king ;  because, 
when  they  had  him  in  their  power,  though 
against  his  will,  they  would  have  restored  both 
hii  person  and  dignity  as  a  king,  only  loading  it 
with  such  clogs  of  the  people's  power  as  they  at 
first  pretended  to,  viz.  the  militia,  and  power  of 
naming  the  great  ofBcers  at  court,  and  the  like ; 
which  powers,  it  was  never  denied,  had  been 
stretched  too  far  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's 
reign,  and  several  things  done  illegally  which 
bis  majesty  had  been  sensible  of,  and  was  willing 
to  rectify ;  bnt  they  having  obtained  the  power 
by  victory,  resolved  so  to  secure  themselves,  as 
that,  whenever  they  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
king  should  not  be  able  to  do  the  like  again; 
and  thus  far  they  were  not  to  be  so  much  blamed, 
and  we  did  not,  on  our  own  part,  blame  them, 
when  they  had  obtained  the  power,  for  parting 
with  it  on  good  terms. 

But  when  I  have  thus  far  advocated  for  the 
enemies,  I  must  be  very  free  to  state  the  crimes 
of  this  bloody  war,  by  the  events  of  it.  It  is 
manifest  there  were  among  them,  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  party  who  aimed  at  the  very  root  of 
the  government,  and  at  the  very  thing  which 
they  brought  to  pass,  viz.  the  deposing  and  mur- 
dering of  their  sovereign;  and  as  the  devil  is 
always  master  where  mischief  is  the  work,  this 
party  prevailed,  turned  the  other  out  of  doors, 
and  overturned  all  that  little  honesty  that  might 
be  in  the  first  beginning  of  this  unhappy  stri^. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  the  Presbyterians 
,  saw  their  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  then 
would  gladly  have  joined  the  royal  party,  to 
have  suppressed  this  new  leaven  which  had  in- 
fected the  lump;  and  this  is  very  remarkable, 
that  most  of  the  first  champions  of  this  war,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  it  when  the  king  was  powerful 
and  prosperous,  and  when  there  was  nothing  to 
be  got  by  it  but  blows,  first  or  last  were  so  ill- 
used  by  this  Independent  powerful  party,  who 
tripped  up  the  heels  of  all  their  honesty,  that 
they  were  either  forced  by  ill-treatment  to  take 
up  arms  on  our  side,  or  suppressed  and  reduced 
by  them.  In  this  the  justice  of  Providence 
seemed  very  conspicuous,  that  these  having 
pushed  all  things  bv  violence  against  the  king, 
and  by  arms  and  force  brought  him  to  their 
will,  were  at  once  both  robbed  of  the  end,  their 
church  government,  and  punished  for  drawing 
their  swords  against  their  masters^  by  their 
own  servants  drawing  the  sword  against  them ; 
and  God,  in  his  due  time,  punished  the  others 
too;  and,  what  was  yet  farther  strange,  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  of  making  war  against 
their  king,  singled  out  those  very  men,  both  in 
the  army  and  in  the  parliament,  who  were  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  Presbyterian  cause  in 
the  council  and  in  the  field.  Some  minntes  too  of 
circumstances  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  thongh 
they  are  not  very  material,  as  to  the  fatality  and 
revolutions  of  days  and  times. 


ABoman  Catholic  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  a 
very  religious  man  In  his  way,  who  had  kept  a^ 
calculate  of  times,  and  had  observed  mightily 
the  fatalitv  of  times,  places,  and  actions,  bemg  at 
my  father  s  house,  was  discoursing  once  upon  the 
just  judgment  of  Qod  in  dating  his  providences, 
so  as  to  signify  to  us  his  displeasure  at  particular 
circumstances ;  and,  among  an  infinite  number 
of  collections  he  had  made,  these  were  some 
which  I  took  particular  notice  of,  and  from 
whence  I  began  to  observe  the  like. 

1.  That  King  Edward  the  Vlth  died  the  very 
same  day  of  the  same  month  in  which  he  caused 
the  altar  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  image  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's. 

2.  That  Cranmer  was  burnt  at  Oxford  the  same 
day  and  month  that  he  gave  King  Henry  the 
Vlllth  advice  to  divorce  his  queen  Catherine. 

8.  That  Queen  Elizabeth  died  the  same  day 
and  month  that  she  resolved,  in  her  privy  coun- 
cil, to  behead  the  Queen  of  Scots.' 

4.  That  King  James  died  the  same  day  that 
he  published  his  book  against  Bellarmine. 

5.  That  King  Charles  s  long  parliament,  which 
ruined  him,  began  the  very  same  day  and  month 
which  that  parliament  began  that,  at  the  request 
of  his  predecessor,  robbed  the  Boman  Church 
of  all  her  revenues,  and  suppi-essed  abbeys  and 
monasteries. 

How  just  his  calculations  were,  or  how  true 
the  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  put  me 
upon  the  same  in  several  actions  and  successes 
of  this  war. 

And  I  found  a  great  many  circumstances,  as 
to  time  or  action,  which  befell  both  his  majesty 
and  his  parties  first. 

Then  others  which  befell  the  parliament  and 
Presbyterian  faction  which  raised  the  war. 

Then  the  Indepoudent  tyranny  which  suo- 
ceeded  and  supplanted  the  first  party. 

Then  the  Scots  who  acted  on  both  sides. 

Lastly,  The  restoration  and  re-establlshment 
of  the  loyalty  and  religion  of  our  ancestors. 

1.  For  King  Charles  the  First;  it  is  observable 
that  the  charge  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  a 
thing  which  his  majesty  blamed  himself  for  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
last  snncring,  was  first  read  in  the  Lords*  House 
on  the  dOth  of  January,  the  same  day  of  the 
month  six  years  that  the  king  himself  was 
brought  to  the  block. 

2.  That  the  king  was  carried  away  prisoner 
from  Newark  by  the  Scots,  May  10th,  the  same 
day  six  vears  that,  against  his  conscience  and 
promise,  he  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  loyal  noble  Earl  of  Strafford. 

8.  The  same  day  seven  years  that  the  king 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  five  mem- 
bers, which  all  his  friends  blamed  him  for,  the 
same  day  the  rump  voted  bringing  his  majesty 
to  trial,  after  they  had  set  by  the  lords  for  not 
agreeing  to  it,  which  was  the  8d  of  January 
1648. 

4.  The  12th  of  May  1646,  being  the  surrender 
of  Newark,  the  parliament  held  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving and  rejoicing,  for  the  redaction  of  the 
king  and  his  party,  and  finishing  the  war^hich 
was  the  same  day  five  years  tnat  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  beheaded. 

6.  The  battle  of  Nasebv,  which  ruined  the 
king^B  affairs,  and  where  his  secretary  and  his 
office  was  taken,  was  the  14th  of  June,  the  same 
day  and  month  the  first  commission  was  given 
out  by  his  majesty  to  raise  forces. 

6.  The  queen  voted  a  traitor  by  the  parliament 
the  3d  of  May,  the  same  day  and  month  she 
carried  the  jewels  into  France. 
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7.  The  some  day  tbe  king  defeated  Essex  in 
the  west,  his  son  King  Chanes  II.  was  defeated 
at  Worcester. 

8.  Archbishop  Land*s  house  at  Lambeth  as- 
saulted by  the  mob,  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month  that  he  advised  the  king  to  make  war 
upon  the  Scots. 

9.  Impeached  the  15th  of  December  1640,  the 
same  day  twelvemonth  that  he  ordered  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  of  Scotland  to  be  printed,  in 
order  to.be  imposed  upon  the  Soots ;  from  which 
all  our  troubles  began. 

But  many  more,  and  more  strange,  are  the 
critical  junctures  of  affairs  in  the  case  of  the 
cuomy,  or  at  least  more  observed  by  me. 

1.  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  repulsed  his  majesty, 
r.nd  refused  him  admittance  into  Hull  before  the 
Avar,  was  seized  at  Hull  by  the  same  parliament 
for  whom  he  had  done  it,  the  same  10th  day  of 
August  two  years  that  he  drew  the  first  blood  in 
that  war. 

2.  Hampden,  of  Buckinghamshire,  killed  the 
Fame  day  one  year  that  the  mob  petition  from 
Backs  was  presented  to  the  king  about  him,  as 
one  of  the  ^e  members. 

8.  Young  Captain  Hotham  executed  the  1st 
of  Januarv,  the  same  day  that  he  assisted  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  in  the  first  skirmish  with  the 
king's  forces  at  Bramhom  Moor. 

4.  Tbe  same  day  and  month,  being  tho  6th  of 
August  1641,  that  the  parliament  voted  to  raise 
an  army  against  the  Kin^,  the  same  day  and 
month,  anno  1648,  the  parliament  were  assaulted 
and  turned  out  of  doors  by  that  very  array,  and 
none  left  to  sit  but  who  the  soldiers  pleased,  which 
wero  therefore  called  the  Rump. 

5.  The  Earl  of  Holland  deserted  the  king,  who 
had  made  him  j^eneral  of  the  horse,  and  went 
over  to  the  parliament;  and  the  9th  of  March 
1641,  carried  the  commons*  reproaching  declara- 
tion to  the  king ;  and  afterwards,  taking  up  arms 
for  the  king  against  the  parliament,  was  ocbeaded 
by  them  the  9th  of  March  1648,  just  seven  years 
alter. 

6.  The  Earl  of  Holland  was  sent  to  by  the  king 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  refused,  the  11th 
of  July  1641,  and  that  very  day  seven  years 
after  was  taken  by  the  parliament  at  St.  Needs. 

7.  Colonel  Massey  defended  Gloucester  against 
the  king,  and  beat  him  off  the  5th  of  September 
1643 ;  was  taken  after  by  Cromwell*s  men  fight- 
ing for  the  king,  on  the  5th  of  September  1651, 
two  or  three  days  after  the  fi^ht  at  Worcester. 

8.  Bichard  Cromwell  resigning  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  the  parliament  voted  a  free 
commonwealth,  without  a  single  person  or  House 
of  Lords.  This  was  the  25th  of  ^lay  1658 ;  the 
2  jth  of  May  1660,  the  king  landed  at  Dover,  and 
restored  the  government  of  a  single  pei'son  and 
House  of  Lords. 

9.  Lambert  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the 
parliament,  April  the  20th,  being  the  same  day 
no  proposed  to  Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  upon 
him  the  title  of  king. 

10.  Monk  being  taken  prisoner  at  Nantwich 
by  Sir  Thomas  Fcwirfax,  revolted  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  the  same  day  nineteen  years  ho  declared 
for  the  king,  and  thereby  restored  the  royal 
autlioritv. 

11.  The  parliament  voted  to  approve  of  Sir 
John  Hotham's  repulsing  the  king  at  Hull,  the 
2Sth  of  April  1642;  the  28th  of  April  1660,  the 
parliament  first  debated  in  the  house  the  restor- 
ing the  king  to  the  crown. 

12.  The  agitators  of  the  army  formed  them- 
Fclves  into  a  cabal,  and  held  their  first  meeting 
to  seize  upon  the  king's  person,  and  take  him 


into  their  custody  from  Holmby,  the  28th  of 
April  1647 ;  the  same  day,  1660,  the  parliament 
voted  the  agitators  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and 
committed  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  found. 

13.  The  parliament  voted  the  queen  a  traitor 
for  assisting  her  husbMid,  the  king,  Kay  the 
Sd,  1643 ;  her  son,  King  Charles  lH,  was  pie- 
sented  with  the  votes  oi  parliament  to  restore 
him,  and  the  present  of  £50,000  the  3d  of  Kay 
1660. 

14.  The  same  day  the  parliament  passed  the 
act  for  recognition  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  October 
13th,  1654.  Lambert  broke  up  the  parliament, 
and  set  up  the  army,  1659,  October  the  13th. 

Some  other  observations  I  have  made,  which, 
as  not  so  pertinent,  I  forbear  to  publish ;  among 
which  I  have  noted  the  fatality  of  some  days  to 
parties,  as. 

The  2d  of  September,  the  fight  at  Dunbar; 
the  fight  at  Worcester;  the  oath  against  a  single 
pei*8on  passed;  Oliver's  first  parliament  called: 
for  the  enemy. 

The  2d  of  September,  Essex  defeated  in 
Cornwall ;  Oliver  died ;  city  works  demolished : 
for  the  king. 

The  29th  of  May,  Prince  Charles  bom ;  Lei- 
cester taken  by  storm ;  King  Charles  II.  restored: 
ditto. 

Fatality  of  cii'cumstancee  in  this  unhappy  war, 
as, 

1.  The  English  parliament  call  in  the  Soots, 
to  invade  their  king,  and  are  invaded  themselves 
by  the  same  Scots,  in  defence  of-  the  king,  whose 
case,  and  the  design  of  the  parliament,  the  Scots 
had  mistaken. 

2.  The  Scots,  who  unjustly  assisted  the  par- 
liament to  conquer  their  lawiful  sovereign,  con- 
trary to  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  without  any 
pretence  on  the  king^s  part,  are  afterwards  abso- 
lutely conquered  and  subdued  by  the  same  par- 
liament they  assisted. 

3.  The  ^rliamont,  who  raised  an  army  to 
dex)ose  their  king,  deposed  by  the  very  army 
they  had  raised. 

4.  The  army  broke  three  parliaments,  and  are 
at  last  broke  by  a  free  parliament,  and  all  they 
had  done  by  the  military  power,  undone  at  once 
by  the  civil. 

5.  Abundance  of  the  chief  men,  who,  by  their 
fiery  spirits,  involved  the  nation  in  a  civU  war, 
and  took  up  arms  against  their  prince,  first  or 
last,  met  with  ruin  or  dii^^race  from  their  own 
party. 

1.  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son,  who  struck 
the  first  stroke,  both  beheaded  or  hanged  by  tbe 
parliament 

2.  Majoi^Groneral  Massey  three  times  taken  pri- 
soner by  them,  and  once  wounded  at  Worcester. 

3.  Major-Gencral  Langhom.  4.  Colonel  Poyar. 
And,  5,  Colonel  Powell,  changed  sides,  and,  atlast 
taken,  could  obtain  no  other  favour  than  to  draw 
lots  for  their  lives ;  Colonel  Poyer  drew  the  dead 
lot,  and  was  shot  to  death. 

6.  Earl  of  Holland,  who,  when  the  house  voted 
who  should  be  reprieved.  Lord  Goring,  who  had 
been  their  worst  enemy,  or  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
who,  excepting  one  offence,  had  been  their  con- 
stant servant,  voted  Goring  to  be  spared,  and  the 
earl  to  die. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Essex  their  first  general 

8.  Sir  William  Waller. 

9.  Lieutenant-General  Ludlow. 

10.  The  Earl  of  Manchester. 

All  disgusted  and  voted  out  of  the  army,  though 
they  had  stood  the  first  shock  of  the  war,  to  make 
way  for  the  new  model  of  the  army,  and  intro- 
duce a  party. 
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In  all  these  conf usioiis  I  have  observed  two 
great  eiTOirSi  one  of  the  king,  and  one  of  hie 
Ixiende. 

Of  the  king,  that,  when  he  was  in  their  custody, 
and  at  their  mercy,  he  did  not  comply  with  their 
propositions  of  peace,  before  their  army,  for  want 
of  employment,  fell  into  heats  and  mutinies ;  that 
he  did  not  at  first  grant  the  Scots  their  own 
conditions,  which,  if  he  had  done,  he  had  gone 
into  Scotland;  and  then,  if  the  English  wonld 
have  fought  the  Soots  for  him,  he  had  a  reserve 
of  his  loyal  friends,  who  wonld  have  had  room 
to  have  fallen  in  with  the  Scots  to  his  assistance, 
who  were  after  dispersed  and  destroyed  in  small 
parties  attempting  to  serve  him. 

While  his  majesty  remained  at  Newcastle,  the 
qneen  wrote  to  him,  persuading  him  to  make 
peace  upon  any  terms;  and.  m  politics,  her 
majesty's  advice  was  certainly  the  best;  for, 
however  low  he  was  brought  by  a  peace,  it  must 
have  been  better  than  the  condition  he  was  then  in. 

The  error  I  mention  of  the  king's  friends  was 
this,  that,  after  they  saw  all  was  lost,  they  could 
not  be  content  to  sit  still,  and  reserve  themselves 
for  better  fortunes,  and  wait  the  happy  time 
when  the  divisions  of  the  enemy  would  bring 
them  to  certain  ruin ;  but  must  hasten  their  own 
miseries  by  frequent  fruitless  risings,  in  the  face 
of  a  victorious  enemy,  in  small  parties;  and  I 
always  found  these  effects  from  it. 

1.  The  enemy,  who  were  always  together  by 
the  ears,  when  they  were  let  alone,  were  united 
and  reconciled  when  we  gave  them  any  intemip- 
tion;  as,  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
assault  the  army  made  upon  them,  when  Colonel 
Pride,  with  his  regiment  garbled  the  house,  as 
they  called  it;  at  that  time,  a  fair  opportunity 
offered,  but  it  was  omitted  till  it  was  too  late. 
That  insult  upon  the  house  had  been  attempted 
the  year  before,  but  was  hindered  by  the  uttle 
insurrections  of  the  royal  party,  and  the  sooner 
they  had  fallen  out  the  oetter. 

2.  These  risings  being  desperate,  with  vast 
disadTantages,  and  always  suppressed,  ruined  all 


our  friends;  the  remnants  of  the  cavaliers  wera 
lessened,  the  stoutest  and  most  daring  were  cut 
off,  and  the  king's  interest  exceedingly  weakened, 
there  not  being  less  than  thirty  thousand  of  his 
best  friends  cut  off  in  the  sevoral  attempts  made 
at  Maidstone,  Colchester,  Lancashire,  Pembroke, 
Pontefract,  Kingston,  Preston,  Warrington,  Wor- 
cester, and  other  places.  Uad  these  men  all 
reserved  their  fortunes  to  a  conjunction  with  the 
Scots,  at  either  of  the  invasions  they  made  into 
this  kingdom,  and  acted  with  the  conduct  and 
courage  they  were  known  masters  of,  perhaps 
neither  of  those  Scots  armies  had  been  defeated. 

But  the  impatience  of  our  friends  ruined  all ; 
for  my  part,  1  had  as  good  a  niind  to  put  my 
hand  to  the  ruin  of  the  enemy  as  any  of  them; 
but  I  never  saw  any  tolerable  appearance  of  a 
force  able  to  match  the  enemy,  and  I  had  no 
mind  to  be  beaten  and  then  handed.  Had  we  let 
them  alone,  they  would  have  fallen  into  so  many 
parties  and  factions,  and  so  effectually  have  torn 
one  another  to  pieces,  that  whichsoever  party 
had  come  to  us,  we  should,  Tidth  them,  have  been 
too  hard  for  all  the  rest. 

This  was  plain  by  the  course  of  things  after- 
wards, when  the  Independent  army  had  ruffled 
the  Presbyterian  parliament,  the  soldiery  of  that 
party  made  no  scruple  to  join  us,  and  would  have 
restored  the  king  with  all  their  hearts;  and  many 
of  them  did  join  us  at  last. 

And  the  consequence,  though  late,  ended  so, 
for  they  fell  out  so  many  times,  army  and  parlia- 
ment)  parliament  and  army,  ana  alternately  pulled 
one  another  down  so  often,  till  at  last  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  began  the  war,  ended  it ;  and,  to 
be  rid  of  their  enemies,  rather  than  for  any  love 
to  the  monarchy,  restored  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  brought  him  in  on  the  very  day  that 
tibe^  themselves  had  formerly  resolved  the  ruin 
of  his  father's  government,  bemg  the  29th  of  May, 
the  same  day  twenty  years  that  the  private  cabal 
in  London  concluded  their  secret  league  with  the 
Scots,  to  embi-oil  his  father.  King  Charles  the 
Pint. 
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TJie  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell^  a  ^entiemamj 
toho^  though  deaf  and  dumhy  writes  down  any  stranger's  name  at  first  sight; 
with  their  future  contingencies  of  fortune.  Now  living  in  Exeter  Courtj  over 
against  the  Sctvoy,  in  the  Strand.     London:  Printed  for  E.  CurlL     1720. 


'  Qentem  qtudem  ntkUam  video  neque  tam  hmnanam  atque  doctam ;  neque  tun  imimmfm, 
tamque  barbaiamy  que  non  significari  fdtura  et  a  quibusdam  intelligi  prsedieiqae 

Cicero  de  DiYiNATiom^  lib. 


[Of  Mr.  Dimcan  Campbell,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  '  Steele  introdnces  him  to  the  TVUler  aaa  dumb 
fortone-teller,  who  imposed  upon  the  vulgar  by  pretending  to  tell  fortunes  by  the  seoood- 
aight.  Whether  he  was  aetually  deaf  and  dumb,  or  only  feigned  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
notoriety,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  practised  many  yean  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  and  with  so  much  success,  as  to  amass  a  fortone  by  his  prdeasion. 
The  celebrity  to  which  he  attained  Ib  thus  noticed  by  the  Spectator,  ISo.  560.  "  Sveiy  one 
has  heard  of  the  famous  conjuror,  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Tulgar,  has  stodied 
himself  dumb ;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he  delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  blind  Teresias  was  not  more  famous  in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has 
been  for  some  years  last  past  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster."  So  remarkable  a 
character  was  not  Hkely  to  escape  the  observation  of  Defoe,  who  rightly  considered  that  he 
would  be  a  popular  subject  for  his  pen.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  work,  that  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year  (1720).'] 


TO  THE  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  GEEAT  BRITAIN. 

I  AM  not  unacquainted  that,  ever  since  this  book  was  first  promised  by  way  of  advertisement 
to  the  world,  it  was  greedily  coveted  by  a  great  many  persons  of  airy  tempers,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  has  been  condemned  by  those  of  a  more  formal  class,  who  thought  it  was 
calculated  partly  to  introduce  a  great  many  new  and  diverting  curiosities  in  the  way  of 
superstition,  and  partly  to  divulge  the  secret  intrigues  and  amours  of  one  part  of  the  sex,  to 
give  the  other  part  room  to  make  favourite  scandal  the  subject  of  their  discourse ;  and  so  to 
make  one  half  of  the  fair  species  very  merry,  over  the  blushes  and  the  mortifications  of  the 
other  half.  But  when  they  come  to  read  the  following  sheets,  they  will  find  their  expecta- 
tions disappointed,  but  1  hope  I  may  say  too,  veiy  agreeably  disappointed.  They  will 
find  a  much  more  elegant  entertainment  than  they  expected.  Instead  of  making  them 
a  bill  of  fare  out  of  patchwork  romances  of  polluting  scandal,  the  good  old  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  Adventures  of  my  Life,  has  made  it  his  business  to  treat  them  with 
a  great  variety  of  entertaining  passages,  which  always  terminate  in  morals  that  tend  t« 
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the  edification  of  all  readers,  of  whatsoever  sex,  age,  or  profession.  Instead  of  seducing 
young,  innocent,  nnwary  minds  into  the  yicious  delight  which  is  too  often  taken  in  reading 
the  gay  and  bewitching  chimeras  of  the  cabalists,  and  in  pernsing  the  enticing  fables  of 
new-inyented  tricks  of  superstition,  my  ancient  friend,  the  writer,  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  these  superstitions,  and  shows  them  how  they  may  be  satisfied  in  their  several  curiosities, 
by  having  recourse  to  me,  who  by  the  talent  of  the  second-sight,  which  he  so  beautifully 
represents,  how  nature  is  so  kind  frequently  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  men  bom  in  the 
same  climate  with  myself,  can  tell  you  those  things  naturally,  which  when  you  try  to  learn 
yourselves,  you  either  run  the  hazard  of  being  imposed  upon  in  your  pockets  by  cheats, 
gipsies,  and  common  fortune-tellers,  or  else  of  being  imposed  upon  in  a  still  worse  way,  in 
your  most  lasting  welfare,  by  having  recourse  to  conjurors  or  enchanters  that  deal  in  black 
arts,  and  involve  all  their  consulters  in  one  general  partnership  of  their  execrable  guilt ;  or, 
lastly,  of  imposing  worst  of  all  upon  your  own  selves,  by  getting  into  an  itch  of  practising 
and  tr3riBg  the  little  tricks  of  female  superstition,  which  are  often  more  ofiiciously  handed 
down  by  the  tradition  of  credulous  nurses  and  old  women,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
than  the  first  principles  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  instil  early  into  little 
children.  But  I  hope  when  this  book  comes  to  be  pretty  generally  read  among  you  ladies, 
as  by  your  generous  and  numerous  subscriptions  I  have  good  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will 
afford  a  perfect  remedy  and  a  thorough  ciire  to  that  distemper,  which  first  took  its  rise  from 
too  great  a  growth  of  curiosity,  and  too  large  a  stock  of  credulity  nursed  prejudicially  up 
with  you  in  your  more  tender  and  infant  years. 

Whatever  young  maid  hereafter  has  an  innocent  but  longing  desire  to  know  who  shall  be 
her  husband,  and  what  time  she  shall  be  married,  will,  I  hope,  when  she  has  read  the 
following  sheets  of  a  man  that  can  set  her  right  in  the  knowledge  of  those  points,  purely  by 
possessing  the  gift  of  the  second-sight,  sooner  have  recourse  innocently  to  such  a  man  than 
use  unlawful  means  to  acquire  it,  such  as  running  to  conjurors  to  have  his  figure  shown  in 
their  enchanted  glasses,  or  using  any  of  those  traditional  superstitions,  by  which  they  may 
dream  of  their  husbands,  or  cause  visionary  shapes  of  them  to  appear  on  such  and  such 
festival  nights  of  the  year ;  all  which  pracHces  are  not  ordinarily  wicked  and  impious,  but 
downright  diabolicaL  I  hope  that  the  next  2dth  of  June,  which  is  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  I 
shall  not  see  the  several  pasture  fields  adjacent  to  this  metropolis,  especially  that  behind 
Montague  House,  thronged,  as  they  were  the  last  year,  with  well-dressed  young  ladies 
crawling  busily  up  and  down  upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  were  a  parcel  of  wecders;  when  all 
the  business  is  to  hunt  superstitiously  after  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plantain,  to  put  under 
their  heads  that  night,  that  they  may  dream  who  should  be  their  husbands.  In  order  to 
shame  them  out  of  this  silly  but  guilty  practice,  I  do  intend  to  have  some  spies  out  on  that 
day,  that  shall  discover  who  they  are,  and  what  they  have  been  about ;  and  I  here  give 
notice  to  the  public,  that  this  ill-acted  comedy,  if  it  be  acted  at  all  this  year,  ■  must  begin 
according  to  the  rule  of  their  superstition,  on  that  day  precisely  at  the  hour  of  twelve.  And 
80  much  for  the  pretty  weeders.  But  as  you,  ladies,  have  had  several  magical  traditions 
delivered  to  you,  which,  if  you  put  in  exercise  and  practice,  will  be  greatly  prejudicial  to 
your  honour  and  your  virtue,  let  me  interpose  my  counsels,  which  will  conduct  you  innocu- 
ously to  the  same  end  which  some  ladies  have  laboured  to  arrive  at  by  these  impieties. 
Give  me  leave  first  to  tell  you,  that  though  what  you  aim  at  may  be  arrived  to  by  these 
means,  yet  these  means  make  that  a  miserable  fortune  which  would  havb  been  a  good  one  ; 
because,  in  order  to  know  human  things  beforehand,  you  use  preternatural  mediums,  which 
destroy  the  goodness  of  the  courses  which  nature  herself  was  taking  for  you,  and  annex  to 
them  diabolical  influences,  which  commonly  carry  along  with  them  fatalities  in  this  world 
as  well  as  the  next.  You  will,  therefore,  give  me  your  pardon  likewise,  ladies,  if  I  relate 
some  other  of  these  practices,  which  bare  relation  of  itself,  after  what  I  have  said  before^ 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  explode  them. 

Another  of  the  nurse's  prescriptions  is  this.  Upon  a  St  Agnes'  night,  the  21st  day  of 
January,  take  a  row  of  pins  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying  a  Paier  Noeter^ 
or  Our  Father,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  her  you  shall  many* 
Ben  Jonson,  in  one  of  his  masks,  makes  some  mention  of  this : , 
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And  on  Sweet  Agnes'  night 
Please  yon  with  the  promis'd  sights 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  loyers. 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Now  what  can  be  more  infinitely  profane  than  to  nse  the  prayer  onr  Lord  instituted  in  sach 
B  way  ? 

There  is  another  prescription,  which  is  as  follows :  You  must  lie  in  another  county,  and 
knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right-legged  stocking,  let  the  other  garter  and  stocking  alone, 
and  as  you  rehearse  these  fellowing  verses,  at  every  comma,  knit  a  knot :— • 

This  knot  I  knit, 

To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet, 

That  I  may  see 

The  man  that  shall  my  husband  be ; 

How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears, 

And  what  he  does  all  days  and  years. 

Accordingly  in  your  dream  you  will  see  him :  if  a  musician,  with  a  lute  or  other  instnunent; 
if  a  scholar,  with  a  book,  etc.  Now  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies,  what  u  ridiculous  prescriptbo 
is  this  ?  But  yet  as  slight  a  thing  as  it  is,  it  may  be  of  great  importance  if  it  be  brougbt 
about,  because  then  it  must  be  construed  to  be  done  by  preternatural  means,  and  then  those 
words  are  nothing  less  than  an  application  to  the  devil. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  of  the  Royal  Society,  says,  a  gentlewoman  that  he  knew,  confessed  in  liis 
hearing  that  she  used  this  method,  and  dreamt  of  her  husband  whom  she  had  never  seen. 
About  two  or  three  years  after,  as  she  was  oj^  Sunday  at  church,  up  pops  a  young  Oxoniaii 
in  the  pulpit ;  she  cries  out  presently  to  her  sister.  This  is  the  very  face  of  the  man  I  saw  in 
my  dream.    Sir  William  Somes'  lady  did  the  like. 

Another  way  is  to  charm  the  moon  thus ;  (as  the  old  nurses  give  out) ;  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  moon,  after  New  Year's  Day,  (some  say  any  other  new  moon  is  as  good),  go  oat 
in  the  evening,  and  stand  over  the  spars  of  a  guie  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon  (here  itunark 
that  in  Yorkshire  they  kneel  on  a  ground-fast  stone)  and  say, 

All  hail  to  the  moon,  all  hail  to  thee, 
I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 
This  night  who  my  husband  shall  be. 

You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed.  The  aforesaid  Mr.  Aubrey  knew  two  gentlewomen  tliat 
did  thus  when  they  were  young  maids,  and  they  had  dreams  of  those  that  married  them. 

But  a  great  many  of  the  wittiest  part  of  your  sex  laugh  at  these  common  superstitions ; 
but  then  they  are  apt  to  run  into  worse :  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  reading  of  the 
cabalistical  systems  of  sylphs,  and  gnomes,  and  mandrakes,  which  are  very  wicked  and 
delusive  imaginations. 

I  wotdd  not  have  you  imagine,  ladies,  that  I  impute  these  things  as  infirmities  and 
frailties  peculiar  to  your  sex.  No  ;  men,  and  great  men  too,  and  scholars,  and  even  states- 
men, and  princes  themselves,  have  been  tainted  with  superstitions,  and  where  thej  infect 
the  minds  of  such  great  personages,  they  make  the  deeper  impression,  according  to  the 
stronger  and  more  manly  ideas  they  have  of  them.  Their  greater  degree  of  strength  in  the 
intellect  only  subjects  them  to  greater  weaknesses ;  such  was  even  the  great  Paracelsus,  the 
wonder  and  miracle  of  learning  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  and  such  were  all  his  follower^ 
scholars,  statesmen,  divines,  and  princes,  that  are  talismanists.  ' 

These  talismans  that  Paracelsus  pretends  to  owe  to  the  excogitation  and  invention  of 
honest  art,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  diabolical  nature,  and  to  owe  their  rise  to  being 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  heathen  gods.  Thus  the  cabalists  pretending  to  a  vast 
penetration  into  arts  and  sciences,  (though  all  their  thoughts  are  chimeras  and  extravagancies, 
unless  they  be  helped  by  preternatural  means),  say  they  have  found  out  the  several  methods 
appropriated  to  the  several  planets.  They  have  appropriated  gold  to  the  sun  on  the  Sunday, 
silver  to  the  moon  on  the  Monday,  iron  to  Mars  on  the  Tuesday,  quicksilver  to  Mercuiy  on 
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the  Wednesday,  tin  to  Jupiter  on  the  Thursday,  copper  or  brass  to  Venus  on  the  Friday,  and 
lead  to  Saturn  on  the  Saturday.  The  methods  they  take  in  forming  these  talismans  are  two 
long  to  dwell  upon  here.  But  the  properties  which  they  pretend  belong  to  them  are,  that 
the  first  talisman  or  seal  of  the  sun  will  make  a  man  beloved  by  all  princes  and  potentates, 
and  cause  him  to  abound  with  all  the  riches  his  heart  can  wish.  The  second  preserves 
travellers  from  danger,  and  is  favourable  to  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  workmen.  The  third 
carries  destruction  to  any  place  where  it  is  put ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  certain  great  minister 
of  state  ordered  one  of  these  to  be  carried  into  England  in  the  times  of  the  revolution  of 
government  caused  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  fourth  they  pretend  cures  fevers  and  other 
diseases ;  and  if  it  be  put  under  the  bolster,  it  makes  the  proprietor  have  true  dreams,  in 
which  he  sees  all  he  desires  to  know.  The  fifth,  according  to  them,  renders  a  man  lucky 
and  fortunate  in  all  his  businesses  and  undertakings.  It  dissipates  melancholy,  drives  away 
all  importunate  cares,  and  banishes  panic  fears  from  the  mind.  The  sixth,  by  being  put 
into  the  liquor  which  any  one  drinks,  reconciles  mortal  enemies,  makes  them  intimate 
friends :  it  gains  the  love  of  all  women,  and  renders  the  proprietor  very  dexterous  in  the  art 
of  music.  The  seventh  makes  women  be  easily  brought  to  bed  without  pain ;  and  if  a 
horseman  carries  it  in  his  left  boot,  himself  and  his  horse  become  invulnerable. 

This,  Paracelsus  and  his  learned  followers  say,  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  arguing  these  acts  of  diabolical  impiety.  But  as  these  arts  are  rarely  known 
among  the  middling  part  of  mankind,  I  shall  neither  open  their  mysteries,  nor  inveigh 
against  them  any  farther. 

The  persons  who  are  most  to  be  avoided  are  your  ordinary  fortune-telling  women  and 
men  about  this  town,  whose  houses  ought  to  be  avoided  as  a  plague  or  a  pestilence,  either 
because  they  are  cheats  and  impostors,  or  because  they  deal  with  black  arts,  none  of  them 
that  I  know  having  any  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  a  second-sight.  Among  many,  a  few  of 
the  most  notorious  that  I  can  caU  to  mind  now,  are  as  follow.  The  first  and  chiefest  of 
these  mischievous  fortune-tellers  is  a  woman  that  does  not  live  far  from  the  Old  Bailey. 
And  truly  the  justice  hall  iu  that  place  is  the  properest  place  for  her  to  appear  at,  where,  if 
she  was  tried  for  pretending  to  give  charms  wi-itten  upon  paper  with  odd  scrawls,  which  she 
calls  figures,  she  would  be  probably  convicted,  and  veiy  justly  condemned,  and  doomed  to 
have  her  last  journey  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The 
other  is  a  fellow  that  lives  in  Moorfields,  in  which  place  those  who  go  to  consult  him  ought 
to  live  all  their  lifetimes,  at  the  famous  palaces  of  the  senseless  men :  he  is  the  successor 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Trotter,  whose  widow  he  married  ;  and  from  being  a  tailor  and  patching 
men's  garments,  he  now  cuts  flourishes  with  his  shears  upon  parchment,  considers  the 
heavens  as  a  garment,  and  froQi  the  spangles  thereupon  he  calculates  nativities,  and  sets 
up  for  a  very  profound  astrologer.  The  third  is  an  ignorant  fellow  that  caws  out  strange 
predictions  in  Crow-alley,  of  whose  croaking  noise  I  shall  here  take  no  notice,  he  having 
been  sufficiently  mauled  in  the  most  ingenious  Spectators.  These,  and  such  counterfeits  as 
these,  I  would  desire  aU  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  avoid.  The  only  two  really  learned  men 
that  I  ever  knew  in  the  art  of  astrology,  were  my  good  friends  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Gadbury  ;  and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  this  esteem  to  their  names,  let  the  world  judge 
of  them  what  it  will.  I  will  here  say  no  more,  nor  hinder  you  any  longer,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  from  the  diversion  which  my  good  old  friend,  who  is  now  departed  tliis  life,  has 
prepared  for  you  in  his  book,  which  a  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  revised,  and  only 
subscribe  myself^ — Yours,  etc., 

Duncan  CAMPssUk 


THE    INTEODUCTIOK 


Of  all  the  writings  delivered  in  a  historical 
manner  to  the  world,  none  certainly  were  ever 
held  in  greater  esteem  than  those  which  give  us 
the  lives  of  distinguished  private  men  at  full 
length;   and,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  life.    Such 


cUrious  fragments  of  biography  are  the  rarities 
which  great  men  seek  after  with  eager  industry, 
and  when  found,  prize  them  as  the  chief  jewels 
and  ornaments  that  enrich  their  libraries,  and  de- 
servedly ;  for  they  are  the  beauties  of  the  greatest 
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men^s  lives  handed  down  by  way  of  example  or 
isbtniction  to  posterity,  and  commonly  handed 
down  likewise  by  the  greatest  men.  Since,  there- 
fore, persons  distinguiiihed  for  merit  in  one  kind 
or  other  are  the  cimstant  subjects  of  such  dis- 
courses, and  the  most  elegant  writers  of  each  age 
have  been  usually  the  only  authors  who  choose 
upon  such  subjects  to  employ  their  pens,  and 
since  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity,  and 
genii  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  relish,  are 
frequently  curious  enough  to  be  the  readers  of 
them,  and  to  esteem  them  the  most  valuable 
pieces  in  a  whole  collection  of  learned  works,  it 
IS  a  wonder  to  me  that  when  any  man*s  life  has 
something  in  it  peculiarly  great  and  remarkable 
in  its  kind,  it  should  not  move  some  more  skilful 
writer  than  myself  to  give  the  public  a  taste  of 
it,  because  it  must  be  at  least  vastly  entertaining, 
if  it  be  not,  which  is  next  to  impossible,  immensely 
instructive  and  profitable  witiial. 

If  ever  the  life  of  any  man  under  the  sun  was 
remarkable,  this  Mr.  Duncan  Campbeirs,  which 
I  am  going  to  treat  upon,  is  so  to  a  very  eminent 
degree. 

It  affords  such  variety  of  incidents,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  such  diversity  of  circumstances, 
that  it  includes  within  it  what  must  yield  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  most  learned,  and  admiration 
to  persons  of  a  moderate  understanding.  The 
prince  and  the  peasant  will  have  their  several 
ends  of  worthy  delight  in  reading  it;  and  Mr. 
Campbeirs  life  is  of  that  extent,  that  it  concerns 
and  collects,  as  I  may  say,  within  itself  every 
station  of  life  in  the  universe.  Besides,  there  is 
a  demand  in  almost  every  page  that  relates  any 
new  act  of  his,  for  the  finest  and  closest  disquisi- 
tions that  learning  can  make  upon  human  nature, 
to  account  how  those  acts  could  be  done  by  him. 
For  he  daily  practised,  and  still  practises,  those 
things  naturally,  which  puts  art  to  the  rack  to 
find  out  how  nature  can  so  operate  on  him ;  and 
his  fleshly  body,  by  these  operations,  is  a  living 
practical  system,  or  body  of  new  philosophy, 
which  exceeds  even  all  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  compounded  by  the  labour  and  art  of  many 
ages. 

If  one  that  had  speculated  deep  into  abstruse 
matters,  and  made  it  his  study  not  only  to  know 
how  to  assign  natural  reasons  for  some  strange 
new  acts  that  looked  like  miracles  by  being 
peculiar  to  the  individual  genius  of  some  par- 
ticular admired  man,  but,  carrying  his  inquiry  to 
a  much  greater  height,  had  speculated  likewise 
what  might  possibly  be  achieved  by  human 
genius  in  the  full  perfection  of  nature,  and  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  thesis  by  strong  arguments,  that 
such  things  might  be  compassed  by  a  human 
genius,  if  in  its  true  degree  of  perfection,  as  are 
the  hourly  operations  of  the  person's  life  I  am 
writing,  he  would  have  been  counted  a  wild 
romantic  enthusiast,  instead  of  a  natural  philoso- 
pher. Some  of  the  wisest  would  be  infidels  to  so 
new  and  so  refined  a  scheme  of  thinking,  and  de- 
mand experiment,  or  cry  it  was  all  against  reason, 
and  would  not  allow  the  least  tittle  to  be  tnK 
without  it.  Yet  the  man  that  had  found  ov*  j 
great  a  mystery  as  to  tell  us  what  might  b")  aoue 
by  human  genius,  as  it  is  here  actual -^  done, 
would  have  been  a  great  man  within  himself; 
but  wanting  further  experimental  proof,  could 
lay  no  claim  to  the  belief  of  others,  or  con- 
sequently to  their  esteem.  But  how  great,  then, 
is  the  man  who  makes  it  constantly  his  practice 
actually  to  do  what  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  thought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  might  ever 
be  acquired  by  mortal  capacity,  thoup^h  in  its  full 
complement  of  all  possible  perfection?      He  is 


not  only  great  within  himself,  he  is  great  to  ibm 
world ;  his  experiments  force  our  belief,  and  tha 
amazing  singularity  of  those  expwiments  pR>-> 
vokes  both  our  wonder  and  esteem. 

If  any  learned  man  should  have  advanced  this 
proposition,  that  mere  human  art  could  give  to 
the  deaf  man  what  should  be  equal  to  his  hear> 
ing,  and  to  the  dumb  man  an  equivalent  for  his 
want  of  speech,  so  that  he  could  converse  as  freely 
almost  as  other  hearing  or  talking  persons ;  that 
he  might,  though  bom  deaf,  be  by  art  taught  how 
to  read,  write,  and  understand  any  language,  as 
well  as  students  that  have  their  hearing,  would 
not  the  world,  and  many  even  of  the  learned  part 
of  it,  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  extrava- 
gantly wild,  more  mad  and  frantic  ?  The  learned 
Dr.  Wallis,  geometry  professor  of  Oxford,  did  first 
of  all  lay  down  this  proposition,  and  was  counted 
by  many  to  have  overshot  the  point  of  learning, 
and  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  whimsical 
thesis.  A  nd  I  should  not  have  wondered  if,  after 
a  man's  having  asserted  this  might  be  done,  before 
it  was  actually  done,  some  blind  devout  people  in 
those  days  had  accused  him  of  heresy,  and  ol 
attributing  to  men  a  power  of  working^  miracles. 
The  notion  of  the  antipodes  was  by  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  St.  Augustin 
lived,  and  by  the  great  St.  Austin  himself,  treated 
in  no  milder  a  manner ;  yet  if  the  ability  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  the  dumb  a  language  proved  a 
truth  in  experience  afterwards,  ought  not  those 
to  turn  their  contempt  into  admiration,  ought  not 
those  very  people  to  vote  him  into  the  Boyal 
Society  for  laying  down  the  proposition,  who, 
before  it  proved  true  in  fact,  would  have  been 
very  forward  to  have  sent  him  to  Bedlam  ?  The 
first  instance  of  this  accomplishment  in  a  dumb 
person  was  proved  before  King  Charles  II.  by 
this  same  Dr.  Wallis,  who  was  a  fellow  of  tl^ 
Koyal  Society,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
that  society. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  should  I  come  aftei^ 
wards  and  say,  that  there  is  now  living  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  and  born  so,  who  could  by  dint  of 
his  own  genius  teach  all  others  deaf  and  dumb  to 
read,  write,  and  converse  with  the  talking  and 
hearing  part  of  mankind,  some  would,  I  warrant, 
very  religiously  conclude  that  I  was  about  to  in- 
troduce some  strange  new  rairacle-monger  and 
impostor  into  the  world,  with  a  design  of  setting 
up  some  now  sect  of  antichristianism,  as  formid- 
able as  that  of  Brachmans.  Should  I  proceed 
still  further,  and  say,  that  t^is  same  person,  so 
deaf  and  dumb,  might  be  able  also  to  show  a  pre- 
saging power,  or  kind  of  prophetical  genius  (if  1 
may  bid  allowed  to  use  the  expression),  by  telling 
any  sti*ange  persons  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
life  their  names  in  writing,  and  by  telling  them 
the  past  actions  of  their  lives,  and  predicting  to 
them  determined  truths  of  future  contingencies, 
notwithstanding  what  divines  say,  that  4n  futoris 
contingcntibus  non  datur  determinata  Veritas,' 
would  not  they  conclude  that  I  was  goin^  to 
usher  in  a  new  Mohammed?  Since,  therefore, 
I  there  does  exist  such  a  man  in  LondoUt  who 
actually  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was  bom  so,  who 
does  writ«  and  read,  and  converse  as  well  as  any- 
body, who  teaches  others  deaf  and  dumb  to  write, 
and  i-ead,  and  converse  with  anybody,  who  like- 
wise can,  by  a  presaging  gift,  set  down  in  writing 
the  name  of  any  stranger  at  first  sight,  tell  him 
his  past  actions,  and  predict  his  future  oocarrences 
in  fortune,  and  since  he  has  practised  this  talent 
as  a  profession  with  gpneat  success  for  a  long 
series  of  years  upon  innumerable  persons  in  every 
state  and  vocation  in  life,  from  the  peeress  to  the 
waiting-woman,  and  from  the  lady  mayoress  to 
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the  milliner  and  sempstreBS,  will  it  not  be  wonder- 
fully entertaining  to  give  the  world  a  perfect 
history  of  this  so  singolar  a  man*8  life?  And 
while  we  ne  relating  the  pleasant  adrentaree 
with  sooh  prodieions  yariety,  can  anything  be 
more  agreeably  inetmctiTe  in  a  new  way  than 
to  intenpene  the  reaeons,  and  acoonut  for  the 
manner  how  natnrey  haying  a  mind  to  be  remaric- 
able,  perf  onna  by  him  acts  so  mysterious  ? 

I  hays  premised  this  introdncaon,  compounded 
of  the  merry  and  the  serious^  with  the  hopes  of 
engaging  many  onrions  people  of  all  sorts  to  my 
reiulers,  eyen  from  the  airy  nice  pemser  of  novels 
and  romances,  neatly  bound  and  finely  gilt,  to 
the  grays  philosopher,  that  is  daily  thumbing 
oyer  the  mnsty  and  tattered  pieces  of  more  solid 
antiquity.  I  haye  all  the  wonders  to  tell  that 
sxibh  a  merry  kind  of  a  prophet  has  told,  to  enter- 
tain the  fancies  of  the  first  gay  tribe,  by  which 
means  I  may  entice  them  into  some  solid  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  human  nature;  and  I 
haye  seyeral  solid  disquisitions  of  learning  to 
malDB,  accounting  for  the  manner  of  these  mys- 
terious operations,  neyer  touched  upon  before,  in 
due  form  and  order  by  the  hands  of  the  ancient  or 
modem  sages,  that  I  may  bribe  the  judgrmeut  of 
this  last  gpraye  class,  so  far  as  tu  endure  the  inter- 
mixiug  entertainment  with  their  seyerer  studies. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Mr,  CanphelVa  Descent,  Family,  Birth,  4^. 

Of  the  goodness  and  antiquity  of  the  name  and 
family  01  this  gentiemau,  nobody  can  eyer  make 
any  question.  He  is  a  Campbell,  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Argyll,  and  bears  a 
distant  relation  to  the  present  duke  of  that  name 
in  Scotland,  and  who  is  now  constituted  a  duke 
of  England,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Duke  of 
Greenwich. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  birth  of  extra- 
ordinary persons  is  so  long  disputed  by  differenti 
people,  each  claiming  him  for  their  own,  that  the 
real  place^whero  he  first  took  breath  grows  at  last 
dubious.  And  thus  it  fares  with  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  sheets ;  as,  there- 
fore, it  is  my  proposal  to  haye  a  strict  regard  to 
historical  faith,  so  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the  reader 
that  I  can  with  no  certainty  giye  an  account  of 
him  till  after  he  was  three  years  old ;  from  which 
age  I  knew  him,  eyen  to  this  day.  I  will  answer 
for  the  truths  which  I  impart  to  the  public  during 
that  time,  and  as  for  his  birth  and  the  circum- 
stances of  it|  and  how  the  first  three  years  of  his 
life  passed,  I  can  only  deliyer  them  the  same 
account  I  haye  receiyed  from  others,  and  leave 
them  to  their  own  judgments  whether  it  ought  to 
be  deemed  real  or  fabulous. 

The  father  of  our  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  fas 
these  relate  the  story)  was  from  his  infancy  ot  a 
very  curious,  inquisitiye  nature,  and  of  an  enter- 
prising genius,  and  if  he  heard  of  anything  sur- 
prising to  be  seen,  the  difficulty  in  practice  was 
enough  to  recommend  to  him  the  attempting  to 
get  a  sight  of  it  at  any  rate  or  an^  hazard.  It  is 
certain,  that  during  some  ciyil  broils  and  troubles 
in  Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  our  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  driyen  with  his  wife  and  family,  by  tne 
fate  of  war,  into  the  isle  of  Shetland,  wnere  he 
lived  man^  years ;  and  during  his  residence  there, 
Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  the  father  of  our  Dun- 
can Campbell,  was  bom. 

Shetland  lies  north-east  from  Orkney,  between 
60  and  61  degrees  of  latitude.    The  largest  isle  of 


Shetland,  by  the  natives  called  the  Mainland,  is 
sixty  miles  in  length  from  south-west  to  the 
north-east^  and  from  sixteen,  to  one  mUe^  in 
breadth. 

The  people  who  liye  in  the  smaller  isles  haye 
abundance  of  eggs  and  fowL  which  contributes 
to  maintain  their  families  durmg  the  summer. 

The  ordinary  folks  are  mosti^  very  nimble  and 
active  in  climbing  the  rocks  in  quest  of  those 
eggs  and  fowl.  This  exercise  is  far  more  divert- 
ing than  hunting  and  hawking  among  us,  and 
would  certainly  for  the  pleasure  of  it  be  followed 
by  people  of  greater  distinction,  was  it  not  at- 
tended with  very  great  dangers,  sufficient  to  turn 
sport  into  sorrow,  and  which  have  often  proved 
fatal  to  those  who  too  eagerly  pursue  their  game. 
Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  however,  delighted  ex- 
tremely in  this  way  of  fowling,  and  used  to  con- 
descend to  mix  with  the  common  people  for 
company,  because  none  of  the  youths  of  his  rank 
and  condition  wane  venturesome  enough  to  go 
along  with  him. 

The  most  remarkable  experiment  of  this  sort, 
is  at  the  isle  called  the  Noss  of  Brassah.     The 
Noss  standing  at  sixteen  fathoms  distance  from 
the  side  of  the  opposite  main;  the  higher  and 
lower  rocks  have  two  stakes  fastened  in  each  of 
th«n,  and  to  these  there  are  ropes  tied ;  upon  the 
ropes  there  is  an  engine  hung  which  they  call  a 
cmdle,  and  in  this  a  man  makes  his  way  over 
from  the  greater  to  the  smaller  roclts,  where  he 
makes  a  considerable  purchase  of  eggs  and  fowl; 
but  his  return  being  oy  an  ascent,  makes  it  the 
more  duigerous,  though  those  on  the  great  rock 
have  a  rope  tied  to  ^e  cmdle,  bv  which  they 
draw  it  and  the  man  safe  over  for  the  most  part. 
Over  this  rock  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  and  five 
others  were  in  that  manner  let  do\vn  bv  cradles 
and  ropes;  but  before  they  could  be  all  drawn 
back  again,  it  grew  dark,  and  their  associates  not 
daring  to  be  benighted,  were  forced  to  witiidraw, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  unfortunate  person 
left  behind,  having  wandered  too  far,  and  not 
minded  how  the  day  declined,  being  intent  on 
his  game.    He  passed  that  night,  you  may  easily 
guess,  without  much  sleep,  and  with  great  anxiety 
of  heart    The  night,  too,  as  he  lay  in  the  open 
air,  was,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes^  as  boisterous 
and  temx>estuou8  as  his  own  mind;  but  in  the 
end  the  tempest  proved  very  happy  for  him.    The 
reader  is  to  understand  that  the  Hamburghers, 
Bremeners,  and  Hollanders,  carry  on  a  great  fish 
trade  there.    Accordingly,  a  Holland  vessel,  that 
was  just  coming  in  the  soimd  of  Brassah.  was  by 
this  tempest  driven  into  a  creek  of  tne  rock, 
which  nature  had  made  into  a  harbour,  and  they 
were  providentially  saved  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  a  rock,  from  which,  humanly  speaking, 
they  could  expect  nothing  but  destruction,  and 
being  sent  to  the  bottom  of  that  sea.    As  never 
could  a  man  be  taken  hold  of  with  so  suddm 
and  surprising  a  disaster,  so  nobody  could  meet 
with  a  more  sudden  and  surprising  relief  than 
Mr.  Campbell  found  when  he  saw  a  ship  so  near. 
He  made  to  the  vessel,  and  begged  the  Hol- 
landers to  take  him  in ;  they  asked  him  what  he 
would  give  them,  or,  said  the  barbarous  sailors, 
we  will  even  leave  you  where  you  are.    He  told 
them  his  disaster,  out  they  asked  money,  and 
nothing  else  would  move  them.     As  he  knew 
them  a  self-interested  people,  he  bethought  him- 
self, that  if  he  should  tell  them  of  the  plenty  of 
fowls  and  eggs  the^  would  get  there,  he  might 
not  only  be  taken  in  a  passenger,  but  made  a 
partner  in  the   money  arising  from  the  stock; 
it  succeeded  accordingly.    When  he  proposed  it, 
the  whole  crew  were  all  at  work,  and,  in  fow 
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hours,  pretty  well  stored  the  Teasel,  and  then, 
returning  on  board,  set  sail  for  Holland.  They 
offered  Mr.  Campbell  to  put  him  in  at  his  own 
island;  but  havinR  a  mind  to  see  Hollsjid,  and 
being  a  partner,  to  &am  their  way  of  merchandise, 
which  he  thought  he  might  turn  to  his  country- 
men^s  advanta^  he  told  them  he  would  go  the 
voyage  out  with  them^  and  see  the  oountiy  of 
those  who  were  his  dehyerers ;  a  necessary  way 
of  speech,  when  one  has  a  design  to  soothe  bar- 
barians, who,  but  for  interest,  would  have  left 
him  unredeemed,  and,  for  aught  they  knew,  a 
perpetual  sole  inhabitant  of  a  dreadful  rock,  en- 
compassed round  with  precipices,  some  three 
hundred  fathoms  high.  Not  so  the  islanders, 
(who  are  wrongly  called  a  savage  set  of  mortals) ; 
no,  they  came  in  quest  of  him  afte^  so  bitter  a 
night,  not  doubting  to  find  him,  but  fearing  to 
find  him  in  a  lamentable  condition ;  they  hunted 
and  ransacked  eveiv  little  hole  and  comer  in  the 
rock,  but  an  in  vain.  In  one  place  they  saw  a 
great  slaughter  of  fowls,  enough  to  senre  fortv 
families  for  a  week;  and  then  they  guessed, 
though  they  had  not  the  ill  fortune  to  meet  the 
eagles  frequently  noted  to  hover  about  those  isles, 
that  they  might  ];iave  devoured  part  of  him  on 
some  precipice  of  the  rock,  and  dropped  the  rem- 
nant mto  the  sea.  Ni^ht  came  upon  them,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  falling  into  the  same  disaster 
they  went  to  relieve  Mr.  Campbell  from.  They 
returned  each  to  their  proper  basket,  and  were 
drawn  up  safe  by  their  respective  friends,  who 
were  amased  that  one  basket  was  drawn  up 
empty  which  was  let  down  for  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  least  intelligence  to  be  had 
concerning  him,  but  the  supposititious  story  of  his 
having  been  devoured  by  eagles.  The  story  was 
told  at  home ;  and,  with  the  lamentation  of  the 
whole  family,  and  all  his  friends,  he  was  looked 
upon  to  be  murdered  or  dead. 

Return  we  now  to  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell, 
still  alive,  and  on  board  the  Holland  vessel; 
secure,  as  he  thought  within  himself  that  from 
the  delivery  he  lately  had  by  the  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence, he  was  not  intended  to  be  liable  to  any 
more  misfortunes  and  dangers  of  life,  in  the  com- 
pass of  so  small  a  voyage.  But  his  lot  was  placed 
otherwise  in  the  book  of  fate,  than  he  too  fondly 
imagined ;  his  time  of  happiness  was  dated  .some 
pages  lower  down,  and  more  rubs  and  difficulties 
were  to  be  encountered  with,  before  his  stars  in- 
tended to  lead  him  to  the  port  of  felicity.  Just 
as  he  arrived  within  si^ht  of  Amsterdam,  a  ter- 
rible storm  arose,  and,  m  danger  of  tiieir  lives, 
for  many  hours  they  weathered  out  the  tempest; 
and  a  calm  promising  fair  i^Eiesh,  thev  maae  to 
the  coast  of  Zealand;  but  a  new  hurricane  pre- 
vented the  ship  from  coining  there  also;  and 
after  having  lost  their  masts  and  rigging,  they 
were  driven  into  Lapland.  There  they  went 
ashore  in  order  to  careen  and  repair  their  ship, 
and  take  in  provisions.  While  the  ship  was  re- 
pairing hj  the  Dutch,  our  islander  made  merry 
with  the  mhabitants,  being  the  most  inclined  to 
their  superstitious  customs;  he  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  after  a  very  shozt  space  of 
time  he  married  her.  About  ^e  tim^  when  the 
ship  departed,  his  wife,  who  was  very  rich,  was 
big  witK  child  of  a  son,  namely,  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell.  He  wrote  a  letter  bv  the  master  of 
the  vessel  to  his  parents  in  Shetland,  concerning 
the  various  adventures  he  had  met  with,  which 
was  delivered  the  June  following,  about  the  time 
of  fishing,  to  his  parents,  and  several  persons  had 
copies  thereof,  and,  for  aught  I  Imow,  some 
retain  them  to  this  very  day;  sure  I  am  that 


many  remember  the  particulars  of  this  suiprisi&K 
affair,  who  are  now  uving  in  that  island. 

The  letter  being  very  remarkable  and  ajngnlar 
in  allits  circumstances,  I  shall  present  it  to  the 
reader  word  for  word,  as  it  was  given  into  mj 
hands,  together  with  some  others  which  he  wrote 
af  terwardia,  in  all  which  I  am  assoxed  by  very 
credible  persona,  and  undoubted  anihorities, 
there  are  not  the  least  alterations,  bat  what  the 
version  of  it  from  the  then  Scotch  manner  of 
expression  into  a  more  modmi  English  drow^ 
made  absolutely  necessary. 

Mt  DEJLSBBT  FATHER, — The  Same  odd  variety 
of  accident,  which  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  be 
personally  present  with  you  for  so  long  a  tbna, 
put  it  likewise  out  of  my  power  to  write  to  you. 
At  last  fortune  has  so  ordered  it,  that  I  can  send 
a  letter  to  you  before  I  can  come  myself,  and  !t> 
is  written  expressly  to  teU  you  the  adventuxM  I 
have  met  with,  which  have  detained  me  this 
tedious  space  <n  time  from  my  dear  father,  and 
because  tne  same  captain  of  a  ship  that  brings 
you  this,  might  as  easily  have  brought  your  son 
to  speak  for  himself.  I  shall  in  the  next  place 
lay  before  you  the  necessity  there  is  for  my  stay 
a  little  longer  among  the  strange  natives  of  tlie 
country  where  I  now  inhabit,  and  where  I  am. 
in  a  manner,  become  naturalized. 

You  have,  no  doubt  of  it,  been  informed  hj 
my  companions,  some  of  whom  I  hope  got  safe 
back  again,  if  not  all,  that  I  was  lost,  where 
many  a  brave  man  has  perished  before  me,  by 
going  over  the  high  precipices  of  the  mountain 
Brassah,  in  a  basket,  sliding  down  by  a  ropeu  I 
must  suppose  I  have  given  you  the  anguish  of  a 
faUier  for  a  son,  who  vou  thought  hail  lost  his 
life  by  such  a  foolhardy  attempt,  and  I  implore 
your  pu'don  with  all  the  power  of  filial  contxitaon, 
penitence,  and  duty.  You  have  always  showed 
me  such  singular  marks  of  paternal  affection, 
that  I  know  your  receipt  of  this  letter  will  fill 
your  heart  with  joy,  and  caus0  you  to  sign  me  an 
absolution  and  tree  pardon  for  aU  the  errors  I 
have  committed,  and  think  the  sufferings  I  have 
undergone  for  my  rashness  and  indiscretion  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  my  crime  of  making  yon, 
hj  mj  undutifulness,  a  partner  of  my  aaaovrs. 
To  free  you  the  more  from  this  uneasineea,  I 
know  I  need  only  tell  you  that  everv  giief  of 
mine  is  gone  excepting  one,  which  is,  that  I  must 
still  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  a  little  longer. 
There  was  never  surely  a  more  bitter  night  uan 
that  which  must  by  me  be  for  ever  remembeced, 
when  I  was  lost  in  the  mountain  of  Brassah, 
where  I  mus^  for  aught  I  know,  have  lived  for 
ever  a  wild  single  inhabitant,  but  that  the  storm 
which  made  the  night  so  uneasy  to  me.  rendared 
the  first  approach  of  daylight  beyona  measure 
delightfuL  The  first  providential  glimpse  of  the 
morning  gave  me  a  view  of  a  ship  driven  by  the 
tempest  into  a  creek  of  the  rock,  that  was  by 
nature  formed  like  a  harbour;  a  miraculous  se- 
curity of  deliverance,  as  I  thought,  both  for  the 
ship's  crew  and  myself.  I  made  all  the  haste  I 
coiud,  you  may  be  sure,  to  them,  and  I  found 
them  to  be  Dutchmen  that  were  come  for  fiah; 
but  in  lieu  of  fiah  I  instructed  them  to  load  it 
with  eggs  and  fowl,  which  we  compassed  vary 
happily  m  a  short  space  of  time,  and  I  was  to  be 
a  snarer  with  the  captain  in  the  lading,  and  bar^ 
gained  to  go  for  Holland,  to  see  the  sale  and 
nature  of  the  traffic ;  but  when  we  were  at  sea, 
after  much  bad  weather,  we  made  towards  Zea- 
land, but  we  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Fin- 
land by  a  new  storm,  and  thence  into  Lapland, 
where  I  now  am,'  and  from  whence  I  send  you 
this  letter. 
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I  Gonid  not  come  into  a  place  so  properly 
named  for  mv  reception ;  as  I  had  been  nndutif m 
to  you,  and  lortone  seemed  to  make  me  an  exUe, 
or  a  banished  man,  by  way  of  punishment  for  the 
vices  of  my  youth ;  so  Lapland  (which  is  a  word 
originally  derived  from  the  Finland  word  hmviy 
that  is,  exiles,  and  from  the  Swedish  word  7^, 
signifying  bmoished,  from  which  two  kingdoms 
most  of  our  inhabitants  were  banished  hither,  for 
not  embracing  the  Christian  religion,)  was  cei> 
tainly  the  properest  country  in  the  world  to  re- 
•oeive  me. 

When  first  I  entered  this  country,  I  thought 
I  was  got  into  quite  another  world ;  the  men  are 
-all  of  them  pigmies  to  our  tall,  brawny  High- 
landers; they  lure,  generally  speaudng^  not  above 
three  cubits  high,  insomuch  that  though  the 
whole  country  of  Lapland  is  immensely  large, 
and  I  have  heard  it  reckoned  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  above  a  hundred  Grerman  leagues  in  length, 
and  fourscore  and  ten  in  breadth,  yet  I  was  the 
tallest  man  tiiere,  and  looked  upon  as  a  g^nt! 
The  district  in  which  I  live  now,  is  called  Uma 
Lapmark.  You  must  understand^  sir,  that  when 
I  landed  at  North  Cape,  in  Kimi  Lapmark,  an- 
other district  of  Lapland,  there  was  at  that  time 
a  most  beautiful  lady  come  to  see  a  sick  relation 
of  her  father*8,  who  was  prefect^  or  governor  of 
Uma  Lapmark,  which  is  a  post  of  great  distinc- 
tion. This  lady,  by  being  frequently  in  the 
company  of  French  merohants,  who  traffic  now 
and  then  in  that  province  of  Uma  Lapmark,  un- 
derstood French,  and  having  hear<}  of  a  man  six 
foot  and  a  half  high,  desired  to  see  me,  and  when 
I  came,  she  happened  mightily  to  like  my  person ; 
and  she  talked  French,  which  when  I  answered, 
she  made  gn^eat  sig|ns  of  joy,  that  she  could  com- 
municate her  sentiments  to  me,  and  she  told  me 
who  she  was,  how  rich,  and  that  not  one  in  the 
company  besides  could  understand  a  syllable  we 
said,  and  so  I  might  speak  my  mind  freely  to 
her.  She  told  me  the  customs  of  the  country,  that 
it  was  divided  into  cantons,  like  our  shires,  and 
those  cantons  into  rekars,  or  certain  gprouads 
aJQotted  to  families,  that  are  just  like  our  clans. 
As  she  was  beyond  measure  beautiful,  she  was 
extremely  good  humoured  Ta  thing  rarely  to  be 
met  among  Lapland  women),  of  a  oetter  stature 
than  her  coun^women^  and  very  rich,  and  of 
good  birth.  I  tnought  it  would  be  a  prodigious 
turn  of  fortune,  for  a  man  in  my  circumstances, 
if  I  could  make  anv  progress  in  her  heart,  which 
■she  seemed  a  little  to  open  to  me,  in  such  a 
manner,  for  the  beginning,  as  if  such  a  success- 
ful event,  if  managed  with  prudence,  might  not 
be  despaired  of.  Souls  that  are  generous  are  apt 
to  love,  and  compassion  is  the  best  introducer  of 
love  into  a  generous  bosom,  and  that  was  the 
best  stock  I  had  to  go  upon  in  my  courtship:  I 
told  her  of  all  my  calamities,  my  dangers,  and 
my  escapes;  the  goodness  of  my  birth,  as  being 
allied  to  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  our  island ; 
and  still  she  would  ask  me  to  tell  it  her  over 
again,  though  every  time  I  told  it,  just  at  such 
and  such  passages,  she  was  forced  to  drop  the 
tears  from  ner  eyes.  In  fine,  I  grew  more  in  love 
witii  her,  more  out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  now, 
than  by  the  power  of  her  charms  before ;  the 
matter  in  a  few  days  went  so  far,  that  she  owned 
to  me  I  had  her  heart.  As  to  marriage,  I  did  not 
then  know  the  custom  of  the  nation ;  I  thought 
that  if  it  proved  only  dangerous  to  me,  I  loved 
her  so  well  that  I  intended  to  marry  her,  though 
the  law  was  to  pronounce  me  dead  for  it ;  but  I 
did  not  know  whether  it  might  not  be  perilous 
for  her  too  to  engage  in  such  a  state  with  me,  and 
I  resolved  in  that  case  rather  to  be  singly  un- 


happy, than  to  involve  her  in  distress,  and  make 
her  the  fair  compani(m  of  my  woes.  I  would  not 
tell  her  so,  for  fear  she  should  out  of  love  hide 
from  me  those  dangers,  and  therefore,  using  a 
kind  sort  of  dissimulation,  I  conjured  her  to  tell 
me  the  laws  and  customs  of  marriages  in  that 
country  to  a  tittle,  and  that  nothing  should  hinder 
us  from  happiness.  She  told  me  exactiv,  as  I  find 
since.  *Our  marriage,*  said  she,  ^wiU  be  very 
hard  to  compass;  provided  we  follow  the  strict 
rule  of  the  countzr.  For  our  women  here  are 
bound  not  to  see  uie  man  who  makes  their  ad- 
dresses to  them  in  some  time.  His  wav  of  court- 
ship is  to  come  to  the  parents ;  and  his  nearest 
friends  and  relations  must  make  her  father  pre- 
sents, and  supplicate  him  like  a  king,  to  grant 
him  his  daughter.  The  courtship  often  lasts  two 
or  three  years,  and  sometimes  has  not  its  effect  at 
last ;  but  if  it  has,  the  woman  is  dragged  by  her 
father  and  brother  to  church,  as  unwUling  to  go 
to  be  married,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  greater 
part  of  modesty  in  her,  according  to  the  gpreater 
disinclination  she  shows.  M^  father  and  brother,* 
said  she,  ^  will  both  be  against  it;  you  have  no 
relations  in  this  country  to  move  your  suit,  I 
cannot  be  so  hypocritical  as  to  be  dragged  un- 
willing] v  to  him  I  own  I  desire  for  my  lawful 
husband,  and  therefore,  as  I  have  an  inclination 
to  you,  and  I  dare  own  I  have,  I  will  not  follow 
those  methods  which  I  disapprove.  I  have  talked 
with  several  Swedes,  and  several  polite  French- 
men, about  their  manner  of  espousals,  and  I  am 
told,  that  when  souls  are  naturally  united  by 
affection,  the  couple  so  mutually  and  reciprocally 
loving,  though  they  had  rather  have  their  parents* 
leave  if  likely  to  be  got,  yet,  unwilling  to  be  dis- 
appointed, only  go  to  the  next  minister's  and 
marry  for  better  for  worse.  This  way  I  approve 
of,  for  where  two  persons  naturally  love  each 
other,  the  rest  is  nothing  but  a  modest  restraint 
to  their  wishes ;  imd  since  it  is  only  custom,  my 
own  reason  teaches  me  there  is  no  error  com- 
mitted, nor  any  harm  done  in  breaking  through 
it  upon  so  commendable  an  occasion.  I  have,* 
added  she,  *a  thousand  rein-deer  belonging  to 
me,  beyond  my  father's  power  of  taking  away, 
and  a  third  share  in  a  rekar  or  clan,  that  is  ten 
leagues  in  compass,  in  the  byar  or  canton  of  Uma 
Lapmark.  This  is  at  my  own  disposal,  and  it  is 
all  your  own,  if  you  please  to  accept  of  it  with 
me.  Our  women  are  very  coy  when  they  are 
courted,  though  they  have  never  so  much  an 
inclination  to  their  suitor;  but  good  reason,  and 
the  commerce  I  have  had  with  persons  of  poUter 
nations  than  ours  is,  teach  me  that  this  proceeds 
entirely  from  vanity  and  affectation;  and  the 
greatest  proof  of  a  woman's  modesty,  chastity, 
and  sincerity,  certainly  consists,  contrary  to  the 
^neral  corrupted  opinion,  in  yielding  up  herself 
mto  the  arms  of  the  man  sue  loves.  *  For  she  that 
can  dally  with  a  heart  she  prizes,  can  give  away 
her  heart,  when  she  is  once  balked,  to  any  man, 
even  though  she  dislikes  him.*  You  must  judge, 
my  dear  father,  I  must  be  touched  with  a  woman 
that  was  exceeding  beautiful,  beyond  any  of  her 
nation,  and  who  luid  thoughts  as  beautiful  as  her 
person.  I  therefore  was  all  in  rapture,  and  longed 
for  the  matrimony,  but  still  loved  her  enough  to 
propose  the  question,  I  resolved,  to  her,  viz.  if  it 
would  not  be  in  her  nation  accounted  a  clandestine 
marriage,  and  prove  of  gpf^eat  damage  to  her. 

To  this  sbe  answered  with  all  the  wisdom 
which  could  be  expected  from  a  woman  who  had 
given  such  eminent  tokens  of  her  judgment  on 
other  points,  amidst  a  nation  so  barbarous  in  its 
manners,  and  so  corrupt  in  its  principles,  as 
Lapland  is.     *I  am,*  said  she,  *  answerable  to 
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my  father  for  nothiog  by  our  laws,  having  no 
portion  of  him,  but  only  -what  was  presented  me 
by  my  relations  at  my  birth,  according  to  custom, 
in  lands  and  rein-deer.  My  father  is  but  deputy 
goyemor ;  it  is  a  Swede  who  is  the  governor  of 
Uma ;  and  if  I  pay  to  him  at  every  mart  and  fair 
the  due  tribute,  which  must  either  consist  of  fifty 
rein-deer  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  rixdollars,  he 
will  have  the  priest  that  marries  us  present  at  the 
court  of  justice,  according  to  our  custom,  and 
keep  us  in  possession  of  our  rights,  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
Indeed,  before  the  abolition  of  the  Birkarti,  which 
were  our  native  judges,  we  could  not  have  mar- 
ried thus  without  dangpr  to  us  both ;  but  now 
there  is  none  at  all.* 

My  dear  father,  you  must  easily  imagine  that 
I  could  not  help  embracing  with  all  tenderness 
so  dear  and  so  lovely  a  woman.  In  fine,  I  am 
married  to  her,  I  have  lived  very  happy  hitherto, 
and  am  now  grown  more  happy,  for  she  is  big 
with  child,  and  likely,  before  my  letter  comes  to 
your  hands,  to  mave  you  a  grandfather  of  a 
pretty  boy.  You  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I 
name  the  sex  of  the  child  before  it  comes  into  the 
world,  but  we  have  a  way  in  Lapland  of  finding 
that  out,  which,  though  some  judicious  people  call 
superstitious,  I  am  really  persuaded  of  by  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  I  inanlged  my  dear  wife's 
curiosity,  when  she  signified  to  me  she  had  a 
mind  to  make  the  usual  trial,  whether  the  child 
she  was  going  to  be  delivered  of  would  be  a  boy 
or  agiri. 

You  must  understand,  my  dear  father,  tlie 
people  here  judge  of  the  sex  of  the  child  by  the 
moon,  unto  which  they  compare  a  big-bellied 
woman.  If  they  see  a  star  appear  just  above  the 
moon,  it  is  a  sign  it  will  be  a  boy;  but  if  the 
star  be  just  below  the  moon,  they  conjecture  her 
to  be  big  with  a  g^rl.  This  observation  and  re- 
mark of  Laplanders  has,  I  know,  been  accounted 
by  some,  and  those  wise  and  judicious  men  too, 
to  be  ridiculously  superstitious ;  but  I  have  been 
led  into  an  easy  belief  of  this  mystonr,  by  a  mis- 
tress that  is  superior  to  wisdom  itself,  constant, 
and  therefore  probably  infallible,  experience.  I 
therefore  indulged  my  wife  in  this  her  request, 
and  went  with  her  to  the  ceremony;  the  star 
appeared  above  the  moon,  which  prognosticates 
a  boy,  which  I  wish  may,  and  I  scarce  doubt 
will  prove  true,  and  when  she  is  brought  to  bed 
I  will  send  you  word  of  it  It  is  remarkable, 
likewise,  that  a  star  vras  seen  just  before  the 
moon,  which  we  also  count  a  very  good  omen. 
For  it  is  a  custom  likewise  here,  in  Lapland,  to 
consult  the  moon,  as  an  oracle  about  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  child.  If  a  star  be  seen  just 
before  the  moon,  we  count  it  a  sign  of  a  lusty 
and  well-grown  child,  without  blemish ;  if  a  star 
comes  just  after,  wo  reckon  it  a  token  that  the 
child  will  have  some  defect  or  deformity,  or  die 
soon  after  it  is  bom. 

Having  thus  told  you  the  manners  of  the 
country  1  live  in  at  present,  as  much  at  largo  as 
the  nature  of  a  letter  will  permit,  and  related  to 
you  my  own  happy  circumstences,  and  the  kindly 
promises  of  the  heavens  that  are  ushering  in  the 
birih  of  my  child,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
that  I  addict  myself  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
country,  which  are  very  many  and  groundless, 
and  arising  partly  from  the  remainder  of  pagan 
worship,  which  is  still  cultivated  among  some  of 
the  more  obstinate  inhabitants.  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  since  I  married  her,  endeavoured  to 
repay  my  wife's  temporal  blessings  tome  with 
those  that  are  endless,  instructed  her  in  all  the 
pointe  of  religion,   and  made  her  perfectly   a 


Christian ;  and  she,  by  her  dev/otion  and  prayetB 
for  me,  makes  me  such  amends  for  it  that  I  hops 
in  ufl  two  SL  PauVs  saying  will  be  verified,  yo. 
^  That  the  womaj^  shall  be  sanctified  in  her  hus- 
buid,  and  the  husband  shall  be  sanctified  in  his 
wife.' 

However,  I  must  take  notice  in  Uns  plaoe^ 
with  all  due  deferenoe  to  GhrLstianity,  that 
though  I  am  obliged  to  applaud  the  prudenc» 
and  piety  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  Sweden,  who^ 
constituting  Swedish  governors  over  this  coontrf, 
abrogated  their  practice  of  superstitions  and  art 
magic  upon  pain  of  death,  yet  that  king  carried 
the  point  too  far,  and  intermingled  with  tiiese 
arts  the  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  a  seGond-sight, 
which  you  know  how  frequent  it  is  with  us  is 
Scotland,  and  which,  I  assure  you,  my  wife 
([though  she  durst  not  publicly  own  it  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  penalty  of  those  Swedish  Ift^rs) 
does,  as  it  weiv,  inherit  (for  all  her  ancestors 
before  her  have  had  it  from  time  immemorial)  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  I  knew  any  of  oar 
conntrjTwomen  or  countrymen. 

One  day  last  week  she  distracted  me  between 
the  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  She  told  me  I 
should  see  you  shortly,  and  that  my  cominf  soo 
would  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  r^narkabifr 
men  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  his  power  of 
foresight ;  but  that  I  should  speedily  lose  her, 
and  meet  with  difficulties  in  my  own  country,  ii> 
the  same  manner  as  my  father  (meaning  yon, 
sir,)  had  done  before  me,  and  on  the  same  account 
viz.  of  civil  broil8*and  intestine  wars  in  Scotlasd. 

These  unfortunate  parts  of  her  relation  I  would 
not  conceal  from  you,  because  the  veracity  of  her 
notions  shoidd  appear,  if  they  are  true^  tbovgli 
you  may  be  sure  I  much  wish  they  all  may  prove 
false  to  the  very  last ;  excepting  that  wherein 
she  tells  me  my  son  will  be  greatly  remarkable, 
and  that  I  shall  shortly  see  my  dear  father,  which 

I  daily  long  for,  and  will  endeavour  to  do  as  soon 
as  possible.  Pray  remember  me  to  all  friends; 
being,  honoured  sir,  your  most  dutiful  and  loving^ 

SOSf  ARCHIBALD  CaMFBKU* 

THE  SECOND  LETTEB. 

I  am  now  the  happiest  man  alive ;  the  prof- 
perous  part  of  my  wife's  predictions,  which  1 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  is  come  in  sotne 
measure  to  pass.  The  child  she  has  brought  m» 
proves  a  boy,  and  as  fine  a  one  as  I  ever  beheld, 
(if  fondness  for  my  own  makes  me  not  blind); 
and  sure  it  cannot  be  fondness,  because  other 
plain  circumstances  joined  at  his  birth  to  prove 

I I  a  more  than  ordinary  remarkable  one.  He  was 
bom  with  a  caul  upon  his  head,  which  we  covet 
one  of  the  luckiest  signs  that  can  be  in  Datnre: 
he  had  likewise  three  teeth  ready  cut  throu^  t".^ 
gums,  and  we  reckon  that  an  undeniable  tesU' 
raony  and  promise  given  to  the  world  by  nature, 
that  she  intends  such  a  person  for  her  extra- 
ordinai-y  favourite,  and  that  he  is  bom  for  great 
things,  which  I  daily  beg  of  Heaven  may  come  to 
pass.  ^ 

Since  I  have  known  for  some  months  what  it 
is  to  be  a  father,  it  adds  a  considerable  we^ht  to 
those  affections  which  I  had  for  my  ^^®' , 
thought  that  my  tenderaess  for  her  was  at  tno 
height  of  perfection  before ;  which  shows  bow 
little  we  know  of  those  parts  of  nature  that  we 
have  yet  never  tried,  and  of  which  we 5*^'®° 
yet  been  allotted  our  share  to  act  upon  the  stag® 
of  life.  I  find  that  I  did  love  her  then  as  well » 
a  husband  ciould  love  a  wife,  that  is.  a  wife  wiui- 
out  a  child ;  but  the  love  to  a  wife  that  has  » 
child,  is  a  feeling  wonderful  and  inexprassiDiy 
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difFerent.  A  cliild  is  the  seal  and  the  pledge  of 
love.  Meditating  upon  this  has  likewise  doubled 
my  affection  to  you.  I  loved  you  before  as  a 
6on,  and  because,  na  such,  I  felt  your  tenderness ; 
but  my  love  is  much  increased  now,  because  I 
know  the  tenderness  which  you  felt  for  me  as  a 
father.  With  these  pleasing  images  of  thought, 
I  often  keep  you  nearer  company  at  this  vast 
distance,  than  when  I  lived  irregularly  under 
your  eye.  These  reflections  render  a  sohtary  life 
dear  to  me.  And  though  I  have  no  manner  of 
acquaintance  with  her  relations,  who  hate  me,  as 
I  am  told,  nor  indeed  with  almost  any  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  my  own  domestics,  and  those  T  am 
forced  to  deal  with,  yet  I  have  as  much,  methinks, 
as  I  wish  for,  unless  I  could  come  over  to  Shet- 
land and  live  with  you,  which  I  the  more 
ardently  desire,  because  I  think  I  and  my  wife 
could  be  true  comforts  to  vou  in  your  advanced 
years,  now  I  know  what  living  truly  is.  I  am 
dailv  persuading  my  wife  to  go  with  me ;  but  she 
denies  me  with  kind  expressions,  and  says  she 
owes  too  much  to  the  place  (however  less  pleasant 
in  itself  than  other  climates),  where  she  bad  the 
happiness  of  first  joining  hands  with  me  in  wed- 
lock, ever  to  part  from  it  But  I  must  explain 
how  I  ask,  ajid  how  she  fefuses.  I  resolved 
never  directly  and  downrightly  to  ask  her,  be- 
cause I  know  she  can  refuse  me  nothing ;  and 
that  wotdd  be  bearing  hard  upon  the  goodness  of 
her  will.  But  my  way  of  persuading  her  consists 
in  endeavouring  to  make  her  in  love  with  the 
place  by  agreeable  descriptions  of  it,  and  likewise 
of  the  humane  temper  of  the  people ;  so  that  I 
shortly  shall  induce  her  to  signify  to  me  that  it 
is  her  own  will  to  ^$ome  with  me,  and  then  I 
shall  seem  rather  to  consent  to  her  will,  than  to 
have  moved  it  over  to  my  own.  These  hopes  I 
have  of  seeing  my  dear  father  very  shortly,  and 
I  know  such  news  would  make  this  letter,  which 
I  therefore  send,  more  acceptable  to  him,  to  whom 
I  will  be  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  till 
death.  Abchidald  CampbeIiU 

P.S,  If  I  cannot  bring  my  wife  to  change  this 
country  for  another,  I  have  brought  her  to  that 
pitch  of  devotion,  that  whenever  Providence, 
which,  notwithstanding  her  predictions,  I  hope 
will  be  long  yet,  shall  call  her  to  change  this 
world  for  another,  it  will  be  happy  with  her 
there ;  she  joins  with  me  in  begging  your  bless- 
ing to  me,  herself,  and  our  little  Duncan,  whom 
we  christened  so,  out  of  respect  to  the  name  you 
bear. 

.THE  THIBD  LETTER. 

Mt  dear  Father, — I  am  lost  in  grief.  I  had 
just  brought  my  wife  (her  that  was  my  wife,  for 
I  have  none  now,  I  have  lost  all  joy),  in  the 
mind  of  coming  over  to  be  a  comiort  to  you. 
But  now  grief  will  let  me  say  no  more  than  that 
I  am  coming  to  beg  comfort  from  you,  and  by 
this  I  prepare  you  to  receive,  when  he  comes,  a 
son  in  tears  and  mourning. 

Akchioald  Caiipbell. 

PJ3, — I  have  %  babe,  not  much  above  two 
years  old,  must  bear  the  hardships  of  travelling 
over  the  ice,  and  all  through  Muscovy,  for  no 
ships  can  stir  here  for  many  months;  and  I 
cannot  bear  to  live  in  this  inhospitable  place, 
where  she  died,  that  only  could  make  it  easy  to 
me,  one  moment  beyond  the  first  opportunitv  I 
have  of  leaving  it  She  is  in  heaven;  that 
should  make  me  easy,  but  I  cannot;  I  am  not 
so  good  a  Christian  as  she  was — I  am  lost  and 
ruined. 


CHAPTER  IL  . 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dunoon  Campbeirs  mother 
in  Lapland,  hu  father  Archibald  rtUxmed  yfith 
his  son  to  Scotland.  Sis  second  marriagey  and' 
how  his  ison  vKts  tauffht  to  read  and  vrrite, 

Mr.  ArchibaI/D  Campbell,  having  buried  his- 
Lapland  lady,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  brought 
over  with  him  his  son,  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell. 
By  that  time  he  had  been  a  ^ear  in  his  own 
country,  he  married  a  second  wife,  a  lady  whom 
I  had  [mown  very  well  for  some  years,  and  then 
I  first  saw  the  boy ;  but,  as  they  'went  into  the 
Western  Islands,  I  saw  them  not  again  in  three 
years.  She  being,  quite  contrary  to  the  cruel 
way  much  in  use  among  stepmothers,  very  fond 
of  the  boy,  was  accustomed  to  say,  she  did,  and 
would  always  think  him  her  own  son.  The 
child  came  to  be  about  four  years  of  age  (as  she 
has  related  to  me  the  story  since),  and  not  able 
to  speak  one  word,  nor  to  hear  any  noise;  th» 
father  of  him  used  to  be  mightily  oppressed  with 
grief,  and  complain  heavily  to  his  new  wife,  who 
was  no  less  perplexed,  that  a  boy  so  pretty,  the 
son  of  so  particular  a  woman,  which  he  had  made- 
his  wife,  by,  strange  accidents  uid  adventures, 
and  a  child  coming  into  the  world  with  so  many 
amazing  drcumstauces  attending  his  birth,  should 
lose  those  precious  senses  by  which  alone  the- 
social  commerce  of  mankind  is  upheld  and  main- 
tained, and  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  ad- 
vantages of  education,  which  could  raise  him  tO' 
the  character  of  being  the  great  man  that  so 
many  concurring  incidents  at  his  nativity  pro- 
mised and  betokened  he  would  be. 

One  day  a  learned  divine,  who  was  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  but  had  visited  Oxford, 
and  been  acquainted  with  the  chief  men  of  science 
there,  happening  to  be  in  conversation  with  the- 
motber-in-law  of  this  child,  she  related  to  him 
her  son's  misfortunes,  with  so  many  marks  of 
soiTow  that  she  moved  the  good  old  gentleman's  - 
compassion,  and  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  give 
her  what  relief  and  consolation  he  could  in  this 
unhappy  case.  His  particular  inclination  to  do 
her  good  offices  made  him  recollect  that,  at  the 
time  he  was  at  Oxford,  he  had  been  in  company 
with  one  Dr.  Wallis,  a  man  famous  for  learning, 
who  had  told  him  that  he  had  taught  a  bom 
deaf  and  dumb  man  to  write,  and  to  road,  and 
even  to  utter  some  sounds  articulately  with  his 
mouth ;  and  that  he  told  him  he  was  then  going 
to  commit  to  print  the  method  he  made  use  of  in 
sO  instructing  that  person,  that  others  in  the  like 
unfortunate  condition  might  receive  the  same 
benefits  and  advantages  from  other  masters 
which  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  had  received 
from  him.  A  dumb  man  recovering  his  speech, 
or  a  blind  man  gaining  his  sight,  or  a  deaf  one 
getting  his  hearing,  could  not  be  more  overjoyed 
than  Mrs.  Campbell  was  at  these  unexpected 
tidings,  and  she  wept  for  gladness  when  he- 
told  it  The  good  gentleman  animated  and  en- 
couraged her  with  the  kindest  promises,  and  to 
keep  alive  her  hopes,  assured  her  he  would  send 
to  one  of  the  chief  booksellers  in  London  to 
inqnii-e  after  the  book,  who  would  certainly 
procure  it  him  if  it  was  to  be  got,  and  that  after- 
wards he  would  peruse  it  diligently,  make  him- 
self master  of  Dr.  Wallis*s  method,  and  though 
he  had  many  great  works  upon  his  hands  at 
that  time,  he  would  steal  from  his  other  studies- 
leisure  enough  to  complete  so  charitable  an  office 
as  teaching  the  dumb  and  deaf  to  read  and  to* 
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write,  and  give  her  son,  who  was  by  nature  de- 
prived of  them,  the  advantages  of  speech,  as  far 
as  art  would  permit  that  natural  defect  to  be 
supplied  bv  her  powerful  interposition. 

When  the  mother  came  home,  the  child,  who 
could  hear  no  knoc^ng.  and  therefore  it  must  be 
by  a  strange  and  inexplicable  instinct  in  nature, 
was  the  firet  that  ran  to  the  door,  and,  falling  in 
a  great  fit  of  laughter,  a  thing  it  was  not  much 
used  to  before,  having  on  the  contrary  rather  a 
melancholy  cast  of  complexion,  it  clung  round  its 
mother's  knees,  incessantly  embracing  and  kissing 
them,  as  if  just  at  that  time  it  had  an  insight 
into  what  the  mother  had  been  doin^  for  it,  and 
into  its  own  approaching  relief  from  its  misery. 

When  the  mother  came  with  the  child  in  her 
hand  to  the  father  to  teU  him  the  welcome  news, 
the  child  burst  afresh  into  a  great  fit  of  laughter, 
which  continued  for  an  unusual  space  of  time ; 
and  the  scene  of  such  reciprocal  affection  and 
joy  between  a  wife  and  her  own  husband,  on  so 
signal  an  occasion,  is  a  thing  easier  to  be  felt  by 
parents  of  a  good  disposition,  imagining  them- 
selves under  tne  same  circumstances  with  r^ard 
to  a  child  tiiey  loved  with  fondness,  than  to  be 
expressed  or  described  by  the  pen  of  any  writer. 
But  it  is  certain,  whenever  tney  spoke  of  this 
affair,  as  anybody  who  knows  the  unpatienoe  of 
parents  for  the  welfare  of  an  only  child,  may 
guess  they  must  be  often  discoursing  it  over, 
and  wishing  the  time  was  come ;  the  boy,  who 
used  seldom  so  much  as  to  smile  at  other  times, 
and  who  could  never  hear  the  greatest  noise  that 
could  be  made,  would  constantly  look  wishfulljy 
in  their  faces  and  laugh  immoderately,  which  is 
a  plain  indication  that  there  was  then  a  wonder- 
ful instinct  in  nature,  as  I  said  before,  which 
made  him  foretaste  his  good  fortune,  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  dawnings  as 
it  were  of  the  second-sight  wero  then  pregnant 
within  him. 

To  confirm  this,  the  happy  hour  of  his  deliver- 
ance being  come,  and  the  doctor  having  procured 
Mr.  Wallis's  boolc,  came  with  great  joy,  end  de- 
sired to  see  his  pupil ;  scarce  were  the  words  out 
of  his  month  when  the  child  happened  to  come 
into  the  room,  and,  running  towards  the  doctor, 
fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  Ms  hand  eagerly,  and 
laughed  aa  before,  which  to  me  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  he  had  an  insight  into  the  good  which 
the  doctor  intended  him. 

It  is  certain  that  several  learned  ttiou  who  have 
written  concerning  the  second-sight,  liave  demon- 
strated by  incontestable  proofs,  and  undeniable 
4Lr{niment8,  that  children,  nay,  even  horses  and 
oows,  see  the  second-sight,  as  well  as  men  and 
women  advanced  in  years.  But  of  this  I  shall 
discourse  at  large  in  its  proper  place,  having 
Allotted  a  whole  future  chapter  for  that  same 
subject  of  second-sightedncss. 

In  about  half  a  year  the  doctor  taught  his  little 
-dumb  pupil  first  to  know  his  letters,  then  to  name 
anythmg  whatsoever,  to  leave  off  some  savage 
motions  which  he  had  taken  of  his  own  accord 
before  to  signify  his  mind  by^  and  to  impart  his 
thoughts  bv  his  fingera  and  his  pen,  in  a  manner 
4is  intelligible,  and  almost  as  swift  through  the 
eyes  as  that  is  of  conveying  our  ideas  to  one 
another  by  our  voices,  through  the  conduits  and 
portholes  of  the  ears.  But  in  little  more  than 
two  years  he  could  write  and  read  as  well  as 
anybody.  Because  a  great  many  people  cannot 
conceive  this,  and  others  pretend  it  is  not  to  be 
done  in  nature,  I  will  a  little  discourse  upon  Dr. 
Wallis*s  foundation,  and  show  in  a  manner  ob- 
vious to  the  most  ignorant  how  this  hitherto 
mysterious  help  may  be  easily  administered  to 


the  deaf  and  the  dumb^  which  shall  be  the  subject 
of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

But  I  cannot  conclude  this  without  telling  the 
handsome  sa3ring  with  which  this  child,  when 
not  quite  ax  years  old,  as  soon  as  he  thought  ho 
could  express  himself  well,  paid  his  first  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  master,  and  which  promised  how 
great  his  future  genius  was  to  be,  when  so  wittj 
a  child  ripened  into  man.  The  words  he  wrote 
to  him  were  these,  only  altered  into  English  from 
the  Scotch : — 

^6iR,-^lt  is  no  little  work  yon  have  accom- 
plished. Mv  thanks  are  too  poor  amends;  the 
world,  sir,  ^all  give  you  thanks ;  for  as  I  could 
not  have  expressed  myself  without  your  teaching 
me,  so  those  that  can  talk,  though  they  have  eyes, 
cannot  see  the  things  which  I  can  see,  and  shall 
tell  than ;  so  that  in  doing  me  this,  you  hare 
done  a  general  service  to  mankind.* 


CHAPTEB  in. 

The  method  of  teaching  deaf  and  duaib  penotu  ft 
tnult,  ready  and  understand  a  language. 

It  is,  I  must  confess,  in  some  measure  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  men,  of  any  moderate  share  of 
learning,  should  not  naturaUy  conceive  of  them- 
selves a  plain  reason  for  this  art,  and  know  how 
to  account  for  the  practicability  of  it  the  moment 
they  hear  the  proposition  advanced;  the  reasons 
for  it  are  so  obvious  to  the  very  first  considera- 
tion we  can  make  about  it.  It  will  be  likewise 
as  amazing  to  me  that  the  most  ignorant  should 
not  conceive  it,  after  so  plain  ft  reason  is  giveo 
them  for  it,  as  1  am  now  going  to  set  down. 

To  begin :  how  are  children  at  first  taught  % 
language  that  can  hear  ?  Are  they  not  taught  by 
sounds  ?  And  what  are  those  sounds  but  tokens 
and  signs  to  the  ear,  impoiiing  and  signifying 
such  and  such  a  thing  ?  If,  then,  there  can  be 
signs  made  to  the  eye,  agreed  by  the  partv  teach- 
ing the  child,  that  they  signify  such  and  such  % 
thing,  will  not  the  eye  of  the  child  convey  them 
to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  ear?  They  are  in- 
deed different  marks  to  different  senses,  but  both 
the  one  and  the  other  do  equally  signify  the  same 
things  or  notions,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
teacher,  and  consequently  must  have  an  equal 
effect  with  the  person  who  is  to  be  instructed!,  for 
though  the  manners  signifying  are  different,  the 
things  signified  are  the  same. 

For  example,  if,  after  having  invented  an 
alphabet  upon  the  fingers,  a  master  always  keeps 
company  with  a  deaf  child,  and  teaches  it  to  call 
for  whatsoever  it  wants  by  such  motions  of  the 
fingers  which,  if  put  down  by  letters,  according 
to  each  invented  motion  of  eadi  finger,  wouM 
foim  in  writing  a  word  of  a  thing  which  it 
wanted ;  might  not  he  by  these  regular  motions 
teach  its  eye  the  same  notions  of  things,  as 
sounds  do  to  the  ears  of  children  that  hear  ? 
The  manner  of  teaching  the  alphabet  by  fingers 
is  plainly  set  down  in  the  following  table  [the 
dumb  alphabet.] 

When  the  deaf  child  has  learned  by  thess 
motions  a  good  stock  of  words,  as  children  that 
hear  first  learn  by  sounds,  we  may,  methinks, 
call  not  improperly  the  fingers  of  such  a  dnmh 
infant  its  mouth,  and  the  eye  of  such  a  deaf  child 
its  ear.  When  he  has  learnt  thus  far,  he  must 
be  taught  to  write  the  alphabet,  according  as  it 
was  adapted  to  the  motions  of  his  fingers;  tf. 
for  instiAoe,  the  five  vowels,  o,  e,  i,  0|  •>  ^5 
pointing  to  the  top  of  the  five  fingers,  and  the 
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other  letters,  &,  e,  d^  Ac,  by  such  other  place  or 
posture  of  a  finger,  as  in'the  aboye-mentioned 
table  is  set  forth,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  agreed 
upon.  When  &is  is  done,  the  marks  6,  B,  X  -^i 
D  (and  so  of  all  other  wordsY  coiresponaing  with 
such  finger,  convey  throngn  his  e^es,  tmto  his 
head,  the  same  notion,  viz.  the  tmng  signified, 
as  the  sound  we  give  to  those  same  letters,  mak- 
ing the  word  *  bread,*  does  into  onr  head  through 
the  ears. 

This  once  done,  he  may  bo  easily  taught  to 
understand  the  parts  of  speecb,  as  the  vero,  the 
nonn,  pronoun,  Ac,  and  so,  by  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  to  compound  i(ieas.  and  connect 
his  words  mto  a  language.  The  method  of  which, 
since  it  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Doctor  Wallis*s 
letter  to  Mr.  Beverly,  I  shall  set  it  down  by  way 
of  extract ;  that  people  in  the  same  circumstances 
with  the  person  we  treat  of,  and  of  the  like 
genius,  may  not  have  their  talents  lost  for  want 
of  the  like  assistance. 

When  once  a  deaf  person  has  learned  so  far  as 
to  understand  the  common  discourse  of  others, 
and  to  express  his  mind  tolerably  well  in  writ- 
ing, I  see  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  (provided 
nature  has  endowed  him  with  a  proper  stren^h 
of  genius,  as  other  men  that  hear)  he  may  oe- 
come  capable  (upon  farther  improvement)  of 
such  fartner  knoTnedge  as  is  attainable  bv  read- 
ing. For  I  must  here  join  with  the  learned 
Doctor  WaDis  in  asserting  (as  to  the  present  case 
before  us)  that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
such  a  deaf  person  may  not  attain  tiio  under- 
standing of  a  language  as  perfectly  as  those  that 
hear ;  and  with  the  same  learned  author  I  take 
upon  me  to  lay  down  this  proposition  as  certain, 
that  allowing  the  deaf  person  the  like  time  and 
exercise,  as  to  other  men  is  requisite  in  order  to 
attain  the  perfection  of  a  language,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  it,  he  may  understand  as  well,  and 
write  as  good  language  as  other  men ;  and  abat- 
ing only  what  doth  depend  upon  sound,  as  tones, 
cadences,  and  such  punctilios,  no  whit  inferior 
to  what  he  might  attain  to  if  he  had  his  hearing 
as  others  have. 

An  Extract  Jr&m  Dr.  Wallui  eoneeming  the  method 
ofteacking  ike  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  Read. 

'  It  is  most  natural  (as  children  learn  the  names 
of  things')  to  furnish  him  by  degrees  with  a 
nomenclanire,  containing  a  competent  number  of 
names  of  things  common  and  obvious  to  the  eye 
(that  you  may  show  the  thing  answering  to  such 
a  name),  and  these  digested  under  convenient 
titles,  and  placed  under  them  in  such  convenient 
order  (in  several  columns,  or  other  orderly  situa- 
tion in  the  paper),  as  by  their  position  best  to  ex- 
press to  the  eye  their  relation  or  respect  to  one 
another.  As  contraries  or  correlatives  one  against 
the  other,  subordinates  or  appurtenances  under 
their  principle,  which  may  serve  as  a  kind  of 
local  memory. 

*  Thus  in  one  paper,  under  the  title  mankind, 
may  be  placed  (not  confusedly,  but  in  decent 
order),  man,  woman,  chUd  (boy,  girl). 

*  In  another  paper,  under  the  title  body,  may 
be  written  (in  like  convenient  order^  head  (hair, 
skin,  ear),  face,  forehead,  eye  (ejrehd,  eyebrow), 
cheek,  nose  Tnostril),  mouth  Qip^  chin),  neck, 
throat,  back,  nreast,  side  (right  side,  left  side), 
belly,  shoulders,  arm  Telbow,  wrist,  hand, — 
back,  palm),  finger  (thumo,  knuckle,  naLl\  thigh, 
knee,  leg  (shin,  calf,  anclel  foot  (heel,  sole),  toe. 

'And  when  he  hath  learned  the  import  of 
words  in  each  paper,  let  him  write  them  in  like 
manner,  in  distinct  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book, 


prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  confirm  his  memory, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  it  upon  occasion. 

*  In  a  third  paper  you  may  give  him  the  in« 
ward  parts;  as  skull  n>rain),  throat  (windpipe, 
gullet),  stomach,  guts,  neart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
kidney,  bladder  (urine),  vein  (blood),  bone  (mar- 
row\  flesh,  fat,  &c 

'  In  another  paper,  under  tiie  title  beast,  may 
be  placed  horse  (stone-horse,  gelding),  mare  (colt), 
buU  (ox\  cow,  calf.  Sheep,  ram  (wether),  ewe 
(lamb),  nog,  boar,  sow,  pig,  dog  (mastiff,  hound, 
greyhound,  spaniel),  bitch  (whelp,  puppy),  hare, 
rabbit,  cat,  mouse,  rat,  kc. 

*  Under  the  title  bird,  or  fowl^  put  cock,  capoji, 
hen,  chick,  goose  (gander),  gosling,  duck  (dr^e), 
swan,  crow,  kite,  lark,  &c. 

*  Under  the  title  fish,  put  pike,  eel,  plaice,  sal- 
mon, lobster,  crawfish,  &c. 

*  You  may  then  put  plants  or  vegetables  under 
several  heads,  or  subdivisions  of  the  same  head ; 
as  tree  (root,  body,  bark;  bough,  leaf,  fruit),  oak, 
ash,  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  vine,  Ac  Fruit :  apple, 
pear,  plum,  cherry,  ^mye^  nut,  orange,  lemon. 
Flower:  rose,  tulip,  gilUflower  herb  (weed), 
grass,  com,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  pea,  bean. 

'And  the  like  of  inanimates;  as  heaven,  sun, 
moon,  star,  element,  earth,  water,  air,  fire ;  and 
under  the  titlo  earth, — clay,  sand,  gravel,  stone. 
Metal:  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  iron  (steel), 
lead,  tin  (pewter),  glass.  Under  tne  title  water, 
put  sea,  pond,  nver,  stream ;  under  that  of  air, 
put  light,  dark,  mist,  fog,  cloud,  wind,  rain,  haQ, 
snow,  thunder,  lightning,  rainbow.  Under  that 
of  fire :  coal,  flame,  smoke,  soot,  ashes. 

*  Under  the  title  clothes,  put  woollen  (cloth, 
stuff),  linen  (holland,  lawn,  lockarum),  silk  (satin, 
velvet),  hat,  cap,  band,  doublet,  breeches,  coat, 
cloak,  stocking,  shoe,  boot,  shirt,  petticoat, 
gown,  &c. 

'Under  the  title  house,  put  wall,  roof,  door, 
window,  casement,  room. 

*  Under  room,  put  shop,  hall,  "parlour,  dining- 
room,  chamber,  study,  closet,  Idtchen,  cellar, 
stable,  &c. 

*  And  imder  each  of  these,  as  distinct  heads, 
the  furniture  or  utensils  belonging  thereunto, 
with  divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  there  is  occa- 
sion, which  I  forbear  to  mention,  that  I  be  not 
too  prolix. 

*  And  in  like  manner,  from  time  to  time,  may 
be  added  more  collections,  or  classes  of  names 
or  words,  conveniently  digested,  under  distinct 
lieads,  and  suitable  distributions,  to  be  written  in 
distinct  leaves  or  pages  of  his  book  in  such  order 
as  may  seem  convenient 

*  When  he  is  furnished  with  a  competent  num- 
ber of  names,  though  not  so  many  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  seasonable  to  teach  him  under 
the  titles  singular  and  plural,  the  formation  of 
plurals  from  singulars,  by  adding  «,  or  «#;  as 
hand,  hands ;  face,  faces ;  fish,  fishes,  Ac. ;  with 
some  few  irregulars,  as  man,  men;  woman, 
women;  foot,  feet;  tooth,  teeth;  mouse,  mice; 
louse,  lice ;  ox,  oxen,  &o. 

'Which,  except  the  irregulars,  will  serve  for 
possessives,  to  be  after  taught  him,  which  are 
formed  by  their  primitives  by  like  addition  of  c 
or  M,  except  some  few  irregulars,  as  my,  mine; 
thy,  thine ;  our,  ours ;  your,  yours ;  his,  her,  hers ; 
their,  theirs,  Ac 

'And  in  all  tiiose  and  other  like  cases,  it  will 
be  proper  first  to  show  him  the  particulars,  and 
then  the  general  title. 

*  Then  teach  him  in  another  page  or  paper,  the 
purticles,  a,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these,  those. 

'  And  the  pronoims,  I,  me,  my,  mine,*  thou,  thee, 
thy,  thine,  we,  us,  our,  ours,  ye,  you,  your,  yours, 
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he,  him,  hifl,  she,  her,  hers,  it,  itSi  they,  them, 
their,  thein,  who,  whom,  whoee. 

*•  Then  under  the  titles  sabetantiye,  adiectiy-e, 
teftch  him  to  connect  these,  as,  my  hano,  your 
head,  his  foot,  his  feet,  her  arms,  oar  hats,  their 
shoes,  John's  coat,  William's  hand,  Ac. 

*  And  in  order  to  famish  him  with  more  adjeo- 
tiyes,  under  the  title  colours,  you  may  place  black, 
white,  gray,  green,  blue,  yellow,  red,  &c.,  and 
having  showed  the  particulars,  let  him  know  that 
these  are  called  colonrs.  The  like  for  taste  and 
■omeD ;  as,  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  stink. 

*  And  for  hearing,  sound,  noise,  woxtL 
'Then  for  touch  or  feeling,  hot,  warm,  cold, 

•cool,  wet,  moist,  dry,  hard,  soft,  tough,  brittle, 
heavy,  light,  &c. 

*•  From  whence  you  may  furnish  him  with  more 
examples  of  adjectives  with  substan  tives ;  as,  white 
bread,  brown  bread,  green  grass,  soft  ch^se,  hard 
cheese,  black  hat,  my  black  liat,  fta 

^And  then  inverting  the  order,  substantive, 
adjective,  with  the  verb  copulative  between ;  as, 
silver  is  white,  gold  is  yellow,  lead  is  heavy, 
wood  is  light,  snow  is  wbite,  ink  is  black,  flesh  is 
soft,  bone  is  hard,  I  am  sick,  I  am  not  well,  Ac., 
which  will  begin  to  give  him  some  notion  of 
syntax. 

*In  like  manner  when  substantive  and  sub- 
stantive are  so  connected ;  as,  gold  is  a  metal,  a 
rose  is  a  flower,  they  are  men,  they  are  women, 
horses  are  beasts,  geese  are  fowls,  larks  are 
birds,  Ac. 

*Then  as  those  before  relate  to  quality,  you 
mfiy  p[ive  him  some  other  words  relating  to 
quantity.  As,  long,  short,  broad,  narrow ;  thick, 
thin ;  high,  tall,  low ;  deep,  shallow,  g^eat,  big, 
small  (little),  much,  little ;  many,  few,  full,  empty ; 
whole,  part,  piece ;  all,  some,  none,  strong,  weak, 
quick,  slow,  equal,  unequal,  bigger,  less. 

*Then  worois  of  figure;  as,  straight,  crooked, 
plain,  bowed,  concave,  hollow,  convex;  round, 
square,  three-square,  sphere,  globe,  bowl,  cube, 
die,  upright,  sloping,  leaning  forward,  leaning 
backward,  like,  unlike. 

'Of  gesture;  as,  stand,  lie,  sit,  kneel,  sleep. 

*  Of  motion ;  as,  move,  stir,  rest,  walk,  go,  come, 
run,  leap,  ride,  fall,  rise,  swim,  sink,  drawn,  slide, 
creep,  crawl,  fly,  pull,  draw,  thrust,  throw,  bring, 
fetch,  carry. 

*  Then  words  relating  to  time ;  plaoe,  number, 
weight,  measure,  money,  Ac,  are,  in  convenient 
time,  to  be  showed  him  distinctly ;  for  which  the 
teacher,  according  to  his  discretion,  may  take  a 
convenient  season. 

*As  likewise  the  time  of  the  day,  the  days  of 
the  week,  the  days  of  the  month,  the  montns  of 
the  year,  and  other  things  relating  to  the  alma- 
nack, which  he  will  be  capable  to  understand  if 
once  methodically  shown  him. 

*  As  likewise  the  names  and  situation  of  places 
and  countries,  which  are  convenient  for  him  to 
know ;  which  may  be  orderly  written  in  his  book, 
and  showed  him  in  the  map  of  London,  England, 
Europe,  the  world,  Ac 

*But  these  may  be  done  at  leisure,  as  likewise 
the  practice  of  arithmetic,  and  other  like  pieces  of 
learning. 

*In  tne  meantime,  after  the  concord  of  sub- 
stantive and  adjective,  he  is  to  be  showed  by 
convenient  examples,  that  of  the  nominative  and 
verb ;  as,  for  instance,  I  go,  you  see,  he  sits,  they 
stand,  the  fire  bums,  the  sun  shines,  the  wind 
blows,  the  rain  falls,  the  water  runis,  and  the 
like,  with  the  titles  in  the  top.  Nominative,  Verb. 

*  After  this  (under  the  titles,  Nominative,  Verb, 
Accusative),  give  him  examples  of  verbs  transitive; 
as,  I  see  you,  you  see  me,  the  fire  bums  the  wood, 


tlie  boy  makes  the  firo,  the  cook  roasts  the  meti, 
the  butler  lays  the  cloth,  we  eat  our  dinner. 

'Or  even  with  a  double  accusative;  is,  yon 
teach  me  writing  or  to  write,  John  tetcheUi  ma 
to  danoe,  Thomas,  tell  mA  a  tale,  Ac. 

'After  this  you  may  teach  him  the  flexion  or 
conjugation  of  the  verb,  or  what  is  equivalent 
thereunto;  for  in  our  English  tongue  eachTerb 
hath  but  two  tenses,  the  present  and  the  preter; 
two  participles,  the  active  and  the  passlTe;  all 
the  rest  is  performed  by  auxiliaries,  which  aoidli- 
aries  have  no  more  tenses  than  the  other  verba 

'Those  auxiliaries  are,  do,  did,  will,  would, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  could,  must,  ought, 
to,  have,  had,  am,  be,  was.  And  if  by  examples 
you  can  insinuate  the  signiifioation  of  these  few 
words,  you  have  taught  him  the  whole  flexion  of 
the  verb. 

'  And  here  it  will  be  convenient,  once  for  alL  to 
write  him  out  a  full  paradigm  of  some  one  verb, 
suppose  to  see,  through  all  those  auxiliariea 

'  The  verb  itself  hath  but  these  four  words  to 
be  learned,  see,  saw,  seeing^  seen,  save  that  aft£r 
thou,  in  the  second  ^rson  singular,  in  both 
tenses,  we  add  ett,  and  in  the  third  person  siogo- 
lar,  in  the  present  tense,  eth  or  et,  <a  initm 
thereof,  «£,  m,  s,  and  so  in  all  verbs. 

'  Then  to  the  auxiliaries,  do,  did,  wiU,  would, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  oould,  must,  ought, 
to,  we  join  the  indefinite  see.  And  after  have, 
had,  am,  be,  was,  the  passive  participle  sesn,  and 
so  for  all  other  verbs. 

'But  the  auxiliary,  am^  or  he,  is  somewhat 
irregular  in  a  double  form. 

'Am,  art,  is;  plural  are;  was,  wast,  was; 
plural  were. 

'Be,  beest,  be;  plural  be;  were,  wert,  were; 
plural  were. 

'  Be.  am,  was,  being,  been. 

'Which,  attended  with  the  other  audlianei, 
make  us  the  whole  passive  voice. 

'AH  verbs,  without  exceptions,  in  the  active 
participle,  are  formed  by  adding  wg^  as  see,  see- 
ing ;  teacn,  teaching,  Ac. 

'  The  preter  tense  and  the  participle  are  formed 
regularly,  by  adding  ed,  but  are  oiten  subject  to 
contractions  and  other  irreg^arities,  sometimes 
the  same  in  both,  sometimes  different,  and  there- 
fore it  is  convenient  here  to  give  a  taUe  of  verbs, 
especially  the  most  usual,  for  those  three  cues, 
which  may  at  once  teach  their  signification  and 
formation ;  as,  boil,  boiled;  roast,  roasted, roasted; 
bake,  baked,  baked,  Ac. ;  teach,  Uught,  taught; 
bring,  brought,  brought;  buy,  bought,  bought, 
Ac. ;  see,  saw,  seen ;  give,  gave,  given;  take,  took, 
taken ;  forsake,  forsook,  forsaken ;  write,  wrote, 
written,  Ac. ;  with  many  more  fit  to  be  Isaned. 

'The  verbs  bein^  thus  despatched,  he  ia  then 
to  learn  the  prepositions,  wherein  lies  the  whole 
regimen  of  the  noun.  For  diversity  of  cases  we 
have  none,  the  force  of  which  is  to  be  insinuatea 
by  convenient  examples,  suited  to  their  different 
significations;  as  for  instance,  of  a  jaece  q/"  bread, 
a  pint  of  wine,  the  colour  of  a  po^  the  colour  of 
gold,  a  ring  o/'gold,  a  cup  ^T silver,  thenayor^ 
London,  the  longest  o/'all,  Ac. 

'  And  in  like  manner,  for,  off,  on,  upon,  to, 
unto,  till,  unUl,  from,  at,  in,  within,  out,  without, 
into,  out  of;  about,  over,  under;  above^  below; 
between,  among ;  before,  behind,  after ;  for,  by, 
%vith,  through,  against,  concerning ;  and  by  this 
time  he  will  be  pretty  well  enabled  to  understand 
a  single  sentence.  . 

'In  the  last  place,  he  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
taught  conjunctions,  which  serve  to  connect  not 
woras  only,  but  sentences ;  as,  and,  also ;  like- 
wise, either,  or,  whether ;  neither,  nor,  if,  then, 
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why,  wherefore,  becanBe,  therefore,  but,  thongh, 
yet,  &0. ;  and  these  illustrated  by  conyenient  ex- 
amples in  each  case,  as,  JSecauie  I  am  cold,  ihtrt- 
fort  I  go  to  the  fire,  thai  I  may  be  warm,  for  it 
is  cold  weather. 

^lf\\  were  fair,  ^ken  it  would  be  (pood  walk- 
ing, but  however,  though  it  rain,  ytt  I  must  go, 
(ecotiie  I  promised ;  with  other  like  instances. 

'And  by  this  time  his  book,  if  well  furnished 
with  plenty  of  words,  and  those  well  digested 
nnder  sey^ral  heads,  and  in  good  order,  and  well 
reoniited  from  time  to  time  as  new  words  ooeiir, 
will  asrre  him  in  the  natore  of  a  dictionary  and 


*And  in  ease  the  deaf  person  be  otherwise  of 
A  good  natural  capacity,  and  the  teacher  of  a  good 
sagacity,  by  this  method,  proceeding  gi'adually 
step  by  step,  yon  may,  with  diligence  and  due 
application  of  teacher  and  learner,  in  a  yearns 
time,  or  thereabouts,  percetTe  a  greater  progpress 
than  you  would  expect,  and  a  good  foundation  laid 
for  further  instruction  in  matters  of  religion  and 
other  knowledge  which  may  be  taught  by  books. 

It  will  be  conyenient  all  along  to  have  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  ready  at  hand,  to  write  down  in 
*  word  what  you  signify  to  nim  by  si^ns,  and 
cause  him  to  write,  or  show  how  to  write  what 
he  signifies  by  signs,  which  way  of  signifying 
their  mind  by  signs  deaf  persons  are  often  very 
good  at ;  and  we  must  eii^eavour  to  learn  their 
language,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  order  to  teach 
them  ours,  by  showing  what  words  answer  to 
their  signs. 

*  It  will  be  conTenient,  also,  as  you  go  along, 
after  some  convenient  progrees  made,  to  express, 
in  as  plain  language  as  may  be,  the  import  of 
some  of  the  tables ;  as  for  instance : — 

*  The  head  is  the  highest  part  of  the  body,  the 
feet  the  lowest  part ;  the  faols  is  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  the  forehead  is  over  the  eyes,  the  cheeks 
are  under  the  eyes,  the  nose  is  between  the 
eheeks.  the  mouth  is  under  the  nose  and  above  the 
chin,  AC. 

*  And  such  plain  discourse  put  into  writing,  and 
particularly  explained,  will  teach  him  by  degrees 
to  understand  plain  sentences ;  and  like  advan- 
tages a  sagacious  teacher  may  take,  as  occasion 
offers  itself  from  time  to  time.* 

This  extract  is  mostly  taken  out  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Pr.  Wallis,  and  lying  hid  in  that  little  book, 
which  is  but  rarely  inquired  after  and  too  scarcely 
known,  died  in  a  manner  with  that  great  man. 
And  as  he  designed  it  for  the  genersJ  use  of  man- 
kind that  laboured  under  themisfortune  of  losing 
those  two  valuable  talents  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing, I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  (in  the  life 
of  so  particular  a  dumb  person  as  I  am  writing) 
to  give  them  this  small  but  particular  fragment 
of  grammar  and  syntax. 

it  is  exactly  adjusted  to  the  English  tongue ; 
because  such  are  the  persons  with  whom  the 
Doctor  had  to  deal,  and  such  the  persons  whose 
bendit  alone  I  consult  in  this  treatise. 

One  of  the  chief  persons  who  was  taught  by 
Br.  Wallis  was  Mr.  Alexander  Popham,  brother- 
in-law  (if  I,  am  not  mistaken)  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  he  was  a  very  great  pro- 
ficient in  this  way ;  and  though  he  was  bom 
deaf  and  dumb,  understood  the  language  so  well 
as  to  give  under  his  hand  many  rare  indications 
of  a  masterly  genius. 

The  uncle  of  his  present  Sardinian  Majesty,  as 
I  have  been  credibly  informed,  had  the  want  of 
the  same  organs,  and  yet  was  a  perfect  states- 
man, and  wrote  in  fivejor  six  different  languages 
elegantly  well. 


Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  book  of  travels,  tells  us 
a  wonderful  story,  almost  incredible ;  but  tells  it 
as  a  passage  that  deserves  our  belief.  It  is  con- 
cerning a  young  lady  at  Genoa,  who  was  not  only 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  blind  too,  it  seems,  into  the 
bazgain ;  and  this  lady,  he  assures  us'as  a  truth, 
could,  by  putting  her  hand  on  her  sister's  mouth, 
know  everything  she  said. 

But  to  return  back  to  England.  We  have 
many  rare  instances  of  our  own  countrymen,  the 
principal  of  whom  I  shall  mention,  as  their  n^es 
occur  to  my  memory.    Sir  John  Ghiwdy,  Sir 

Thomas  Enotcliff,  Sir Gostwick,  Sir  Henry 

LydalL  and  Mr.  Bichard  Lyns  of  Oxford,  were 
all  of  tnis  number,  and  yet  men  eminent  in  their 
several  capacities,  for  understanding  many 
authors,  and  expressing  themselves  in  writing 
with  wonderful  facility. 

In  Hatton  Garden  there  now  lives  a  miracle 
of  wit  and  good  nature,  I  mean  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Loggin,  who,  though  bom  deaf  and  dumb 
(and  she  has  a  brother  who  has  the  same  impedi- 
ments), yet  writes  her  mind  down  upon  any  sub- 
ject with  such  acutenesB  as  would  amase  learned 
men  themselves,  and  put  many  students  that  have 
passed  for  wits  to  the  blusli,  to  see  themselves 
so  far  surpassed  by  a  woman  amidst  that  defi- 
ciency of  the  common  organs.  If  anybody  speaks 
a  word  distinctlyj  this  lady  will,  by  observing 
narrowly  the  motion  of  the  speaker  s  lips,  pro- 
nounce the  word  afterwards  very  intelligibly. 

As  there  are  a  great  many  familira  in  England 
and  Ireland  that  have  several,  and  some  even  have 
five  or  six  dumb  persons  belonging  to  them ;  and  as 
a  great  many  more  believe  it  impossible  for  per- 
sons bom  deaf  and  dumb  to  write  and  read,  and 
have  thence  taken  occasion  to  say  and  assert  that 
Mr.  GampbeU  could  certainly  speak,  I  could  never 
think  it  a  digression  in  the  history  of  this  man*s 
life  to  set  down  the  grammar  by  which  he  himself 
was  taught,  and  which  he  lias  taught  others  (two 
of  which  scholars  of  his  are  boys  in  this  town)^ 
partly  to  confute  the  slander  made  against  him, 
and  partly  for  the  help  of  otiiers  dumb  and  deaf, 
whose  parents  may  by  these  examples  be  en- 
couraged to  get  them  taught 


OHAPTEB  IV. 

YovokiQ  Duncan  Campbell  returns  with  hit  mother  to 
Edinburgh,  The  Earl  of  Argyle^s  overthrow. 
The  ruin  of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  and  his 
death.  Young  Duncan^s  practice  in  prediction 
at  Edinburgh^  while  yet  a  bog.  ' 

Our  young  bov,  now  between  six  and  seven 

? rears  of  age,  half  a  Highlander  and  half  a  Lap- 
ander,  delighted  in  wearing  a  little  bonnet  and 
plaid,  thinking  it  looked  very  manly  in  his 
countrymen ;  and  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  his  hanging  sleeves,  and  left  off  his  boy*8 
vest,  indulged  him  with  that  kind  of  dress,  which 
is  truly  antique  and  heroic.  In  this  early  part 
of  his  nonage  he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  bv 
his  mother-in-law,  where  I  myself  grew  afresh 
acquainted  with  her,  his  father  being  then  but 
lately  dead,  just  after  the  civil  commotion ;  and 
off  and  on  1  have  known  him  ever  since,  and 
conversed  with  him  very  frequently  during  that 
space  of  time,  which  is  now  about  three  or  four 
and  thirW  years,  so  that  whatever  I  say  concern- 
ing him  in  the  future  pages  I  shall  relate  to  the 
reader  ^om  my  own  certain  knowledge,  which, 
as  I  resolved  to  continue  anonymous,  may  per* 
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haps  not  have  so  much  weight  and  authority  as 
if  1  had  prefixed  my  name  to  the  account  Be 
that  as  it  will,  there  are  hundreds  of  living  wit- 
nesses that  will  justify  each  action  I  relate,  and 
his  own  future  actions  while  he  lires  will  procure 
belief  and  credit  to  the  precedent  ones,  which  I 
am  going  to  record;  so  that  if  many  do  remain 
infidels  to  my  relations,  and  will  not  allow  them 
exact  (the  fate  of  many  as  credible  and  more 
importtmt  historians  than  myself),  I  can,  however, 
venture  to  flatter  myself  that  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  those  who  will  have  a  faith  in  my 
writings  than  of  those  who  will  reject  my 
accounte  as  incredible. 

Having  just  spoke  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  the  father  of  our  young  Duncan 
Campbell,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe 
how  true  the  predictions  of  his  Lapland  mother 
were,  which  arosd  from  second-sight,  according 
to  the  notices  given  by  the  child's  father  to  his 
grandfather,  in  his  letter  from  Lapland,  even 
before  it  was  bom,  which  shows  that  the  infant 
held  this  second-sighted  power,  or  occult  faculty 
of  divination  even  by  inheritance. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  sailed  out  of  the  porte  of  Hol- 
land without  any  obstruction,  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
in  May,  with  three  ships  for  Scotland,  and 
l^Ionmouth  in  June,  with  the  same  number  for 
England. 

The  earl  setting  out  first,  was  also  the  first  at 
landing.  Argyle  having  attempted  to  land  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  being  disappointed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Orcades,  landed 
in  the  west,  and  encamped  at  Dunstaflfnage  Castle, 
in  the  raovince  of  Lorn,  which  had  belonged  to 
him.  He  omitted  nothing  that  might  draw  over 
to  him  all  ^e  malcontente  in  the  kingdom,  whom 
he  thought  more  numerous  than  they  afterwards 
appeared  to  be.  He  dispersed  about  his  declara- 
tions, wherein^  after  protesting  that  he  had  taken 
up  arms  only  m  defence  of  religion  uid  the  laws, 
against  an  unjust  usurper  (so  he  styled  King 
James  the  6econd\  he  Invited  all  good  Protes- 
tants, and  such  Scoteh  as  would  assert  their 
liberty,  to  join  him  against  a  prince,  he  said,  who 
was  got  into  the  throne  to  ruin  the  Beformation, 
and  to  bring  in  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
Next  he  sent  letters  to  those  he  thought  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, wno,  according  to  the  vast  deference  paid 
by  the  Scote  to  their  chief,  joined  him,  though  in 
his  heart  of  quite  a  differant  principle^  to  call 
them  to  his  assistence.  He  detached  two  of  his 
sons  to  make  inroads  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
compel  some  b^r  thi^at&  others  by  mighty  pro- 
mises, to  join  him.  All  his  contrivances  could 
not  raise  him  above  three  thousand  men,  with 
whom  he  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  where  he 
was  soon,  in  a  manner,  besieged  by  the  Earl  of 
Dumbarton,  with  the  king*s  forces,  and  several 
other  bodies,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
the  Marquis  of  Athol,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and 
other  great  mea,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
quench  the  fire  before  it  grew  to  a  head. 
■  The  Earl  of  Argyle  being  obliged  to  quit  a 
post  he  could  not  make  good,  went  over  into  a 
part  of  the  country  of  his  own  name,  where, 
naving  hastily  fortified  a  castle  called  Ellingrey, 
he  put  into  it  the  arms  and  ammunition  taken 
out  of  his  ships,  which  lay  at  anchor  under  the 
cannon  of  a  fort  he  erected  near  that  place. 
There  his  rout  began;  for  going  out  from  the 
castle  with  his  forces  to  make  an  incursion,  one 
of  his  parties  was  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Athol,  who  slew  four  hundred  of  his  men ;  and 
Captain  Hamilton,  who  attacked  his  ships  with 


some  of  the  king*s,  and  took  them  witfaont  any 
reaistanoe. 

The  Earl  of  Dumbarton  advancing  towards 
him,  at  the  same  time,  by  long  mardhea,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  secure  himHelf  by  livers,  sor- 
prised  him  passing  the  Clyde  in  the  village  of 
Killem,  as  he  was  marching  towmrds  £«nnox. 
Dumbarton  coming  upon  them  atnight,  would  have 
stayed  till  the  next  day  to  attack  the  rebels,  but  they 
gave  him  not  so  much  time,  for  they  passed  the 
river  in  the  night,  in  such  confusion,  that  being 
overcome  by  fear,  they  dispersed  as  soon  as  over. 
Ai^le  could  scarce  rally  so  many  as  would  m^ce 
him  a  small  guard,  which  was  soon  seaiteced 
a^n ;  Dumbuion  having  passed  the  liver,  and 
divided  his  forces  to  pursue  those  that  fled. 
Argyle  had  ti^en  guides  to  conduct  him  t» 
Gallowav:  but  they  mistaking  the  way,  and 
leading  him  into  a  oog,  most  of  those  thai  still 
followed  him  quitted  their  horses^  every  man 
shifting  for  himself. 

Argyle  himself  was  making  back  alone  towards 
the  Clyde,  when  two  resolute  servants,  belonging 
to  an  o£Scer  in  the  king's  army,  meeting  him, 
though  they  knew  him  not,  bid  him  sunender. 
He  nred  at  and  missed  them;  but  they  took 
bettor  aim,  and  wounded  him  with  a  pistol  balL 
Then  the  earl  drawing  his  two  pistols  out  of  the 
holstersL  quitted  his  horse,  that  was  quite  tired, 
and  took  the  river.  A  country  fellow,  wlxo  csme 
with  those  two  that  had  first  assaulted  him, 
pursued  him  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand;  the  earl 
would  have  fired  one  of  his,  but  the  flint  failing, 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  head  by  the 
peasant  He  discovered  himself  as  he  fell  sensft- 
less,  crying  out,  *  Unfortunate  Argyle.'  This 
nobleman,  how  far  soever  he  may  be  thought 
misled  in  principle,  was  certainly  in  his  person  a 
very  brave  and  a  very  gallant  hero.  The^made 
haste  to  draw  him  out  and  bring  him  to  hxmsalf ; 
after  which,  being  delivered  up  to  the  officers, 
the  erring,  unfortunate  great  man,  was  condoeted 
to  Edinburgh  and  there  beheaded. 

Many  gentlemen  that  followed  the  fortunes  of 
this  great  man,  though  not  in  his  death,  they 
shared  in  all  the  other  calunities  attending  his 
overthrow.  They  most  of  them  fled  into  the 
remotest  isles  and  the  obscurest  comers  of  all 
Scotland;  contented  with  the  saving  of  their 
lives;  they  grew  exiles  and  banished  men  of 
their  own  making,  and  abdicated  their  estates 
before  they  were  known  to  be  forfeited,  becaoae 
for  fear  of  being  informed  against  by  the  oommon 
fellows  they  commanded,  they  dutst  not  appear 
to  lay  their  claima  Of  this  number  was  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  and  this  new  disaster  wounded 
him  deep  mto  the  very  heart,  after  so  many  late 
misadventures,  and  sent  him  untimely  to  the 
grave.  He  perfectly  pined  away  and  wasted ;  he 
was  six  months  dying  inch  by  inch,  and  the 
difference  between  his  last  breath  and  his  way 
of  breathing  during  all  that  time,  was  only  that 
he  expired  with  a  greater  sigh  than  he  ordinarOy 
fetehed  every  time  when  he  drew  his  breath. 

Everything  the  Lapland  lady  had  predicted  so 
long  before  being  thus  come  to  pass,  we  may 
the  less  admire  at  the  wonders  performed  by  htt 
son,  when  we  consider  this  faculty  of  divination 
to  be  so  derived  to  him  from  her,  and  grown  as 
it  were  hereditary. 

Our  voung  prophet^  who  had  taught  most  of 
his  litue  companions  to  MX)nverse  witii  him  by 
finger,  was  the  head  at  every  little  ]MLstime  and 
game  they  played  at  Marines  (which  he  used 
to  call  children's  playing  at  bowls)  yielded  him 
mighty  diversion ;  and  he  was  so  dexterous  an 
artist  at  shooting  that  little  alabaster  globe  from 
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between  the  end  of  his  forefinger  and  the  knuckle 
of  his  Chiimb,  tiiat  he  seldom  missed  hitting  plnm 
(as  Ihe  boys  caU  it)  the  marble  he  aimed  at, 
though  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards. 
The  boys  iJways  when  they  played  coveted  to 
have  Mm  on  their  side,  and  by  hearing  that  he 
foretold  other  things,  used  to  consult  him,  when 
they  made  their  little  matches  ^which  were 
things  of  great  importance  in  their  thoughts), 
who  should  get  the  victory.  He  used  commonly 
to  leave  these  trifles  undecided,  but  if  ever  he 
gave  his  opinion  in  these  trivial  affairs,  the  persons 
fared  weU  by  their  consultation,  for  ms  juagment 
about  them  was  like  a  petty  oraclCi  and  the  end 
always  answered  his  prediction.  But  I  would 
have  my  reader  imagine,  that  though  our  Duncim 
Campbdl  was  himself  but  a  boy,  he  was  not  con- 
sulted only  by  bovs ;  his  penetration  and  insight 
into  things  of  a  high  nature  got  air,  and  being 
attested  ^  credible  witnesses,  won  him  the  esteem 
of  persons  of  mature  years  and  discretion. 

JUf  a  beautiful  young  virgin  languished  for  a  hus- 
band, or  a  widow's  mind  was  in  labour  to  have  a 
second  venture  of  infants  by  another  spouse ;  if  a 
housekeeper  had  lost  anything  belonging  to  her 
master,  still  little  Duncan  Campbell  was  at  hand, 
he  was  the  oracle  to  be  applied  to ;  and  the  little 
chalked  circle,  where  he  was  diverting  himself 
with  his  |day-fellows  near  the  cross  at  Edinburgh, 
was  frequented  with  as  much  solicitation,  and  as 
much  credit,  as  the  tripos  of  Apollo  was  at 
Delphos  in  ancient  times. 

It  was  highly  entertaining  to  see  a  young 
blooming  beauty  come  and  slily  pick  up  the  boy 
from  his  company,  carrv  him  home  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  she  would  her  gallant,  because  she 
Iniew  fihe  should  get  the  name  of  her  gallant  out 
of  >^^Tn  before  he  went,  and  bribe  him  with  a 
eugar  plum  to  write  down  the  name  of  a  young 
Scotch  peer  in  a  green  ribbon  that  her  mouth 
watered  after. 

How  often,  after  he  has  been  wallowing  in  the 
dust,  have  1  myself  seen  nice  squeamish  widows 
help  him  up  in  their  gilded  chariots,  and  give 
him  a  pleasant  ride  with  them,  that  he  might 
tell  them  they  should  not  long  lie  alone ;  little 
Duncan  Campbell  had  as  much  business  upon  his 
liands  as  the  parsons  of  all  the  parishes  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  commonly  was  consulted,  and  named 
the  couples  before  the  minister  joined  them ;  thus 
he  grew  a  rare  customer  to  the  toyshop,  from 
whence  he  most  usually  received  fees  and  re- 
wards for  his  advice.  If  Lady  Betty  8uch-a-one 
was  foretold  that  she  should  certainly  have  Beau 
Such-a-one  in  marriage,  then  little  Duncan  was 
sure  to  have  a  hobl^-horse  from  the  toyshop,  as 
a  renraxd  for  the  promised  fop.  If  such  a  widow 
that  was  ugly,  but  very  rich,  was  to  be  pushed 
hard  for  as  she  pretended,  though  in  reality  easily 
won,  little  Duncan^  upon  insuring  her  such  a 
captain,  or  such  a  heutenant-colonel,  was  sure  to 
be  presented  from  the  same  child's  warehouse 
with  a  very  handsome  drum,  and  a  silvered 
trumpet. 

If  a  sempstress  had  an  itching  desire  for  a  par- 
son, she  would,  upon  the  first  assurance  of  him, 
give  the  little  Apollo  a  pasteboard  temple,  or 
church,  finely  painted,  and  a  ring  of  bells  into 
the  banfain,  from  the  same  toy-office. 

If  a  housekeeper  lost  any  plate,  the  thief  was 
certain  to  be  catched,  provided  she  took  little 
master  into  the  storeroom,  and  asked  him  the 
question  after  she  had  given  him  his  bellyful  of 
sweetmeats. 

Neither  were  the  women  only  his  consulters; 
the  grave  merchants,  who  were  anxious  for 
many  ventures  at  sea^  applied  to  the  boy  for  his 


opinion  of  their  security,  and  they  looked  upon 
his  opinion  to  be  as  safe  as  the  insurance  office 
for  ships.  If  he  but  told  them,  though  the 
ship  was  just  set  sail,  and  a  tempest  rose  just 
after  on  the  ocean,  that  it  would  have  a  success- 
ful voyage,  gain  the  port  designed,  and  return 
home  safe  laden  with  the  exchange  of  traffic 
and  merchandise,  they  dismissed  all  their  feats, 
banished  all  their  cares,  set  their  hearts  at  ease, 
and,  safe  in  his  opinion,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  mind 
amidst  a  storm  of  weather. 

I  myself  knew  one  Count  Cog,  an  eminent 
gamester,  who  was  a  person  so  far  from  being  of 
a  credulous  disposition,  that  he  was  an  unbeliever 
in  several  points  of  religion,  and  the  next  door 
to  an  infidel;  yet,  as  much  as  he  was  a  stranger 
to  faith,  he  was  mastered  and  overpowered  so 
fax  in  his  incredulity  by  the  strange  events  which 
he  had  seen  come  frequently  to  pass  from  the 
predictions  of  this  chil(^  that  he  had  commoiJy 
daily  access  to  this  boy  to  learn  his  more  adverse 
and  more  prosperous  hours  of  gaming.  At  first 
indeed  he  would  try,  when  the  child  foretold  him 
his  ill  fortune,  whether  it  would  prove  true,  and 
relying  upon  the  mere  hazard  and  turn  of  the  die, 
he  had  always,  as  he  observed,  a  run  of  ill  luck 
on  those  forbidden  days,  as  he  never  failed  of 
good  if  he  chose  the  fortunate  hours  directed  by 
the  boy.  One  time  above  all  the  rest,  just  before 
he  was  departing  from  Edinburgh,  ana  when  the 
season  of  gaming  was  almost  over,  most  persons 
of  wealth  and  distinction  withdrawing  for  pleasure 
to  their  seats  in  the  country,  he  came  to  young 
Duncan  Campbell  to  consult,  and  was  ei^rtremely 
solicitous  to  know  how  happily  or  unluckily  he 
should  end  that  term  (as  we  may  call  it)  of  the 
gamester's  weighty  business,  viz.  play,  there 
bein^  a  long  vacation  likely  to  ensue,  when  the 
gaming  table  would  be  empty,  and  the  box  and 
dice  lie  idle  and  cease  to  rattie.  The  boy  en- 
couraged him  so  well  with  his  predictions  on  this 
occasion,  that  Coimt  Cog  went  to  the  toyshop, 
brought  him  from  thence  a  very  fine  ivory  T 
totum^  (as  children  call  it,)  a  pretty  set  of  painted 
and  gilded  littie  ninepins  and  a  bowl,  and  a  large 
bag  of  marbles  and  alloys ;  and  what  do  you  think 
the  gamester  got  by  this  little  present  and  the 
prediction  of  the  boy  ?  Why,  without  telling  the 
least  tittie  of  falsehood,  within  the  space  of  the 
last  week's  play,  the  gains  of  Count  Cog  really 
amounted  to  no  less  than  X20,000  sterling  neat 
money. 

Having  mentioned  these  persons  of  so  many 
different  professions  by  borrowed  names,  and 
perhaps  in  a  manner  seemingly  ludicrous,  I  would 
not  have  my  reader  from  hence  take  occasion  of 
looking  on  my  account  as  fabulous.  If  I  was  not 
to  make  use  of  borrowed  names,  but  to  tell  the 
real  characters  and  names  of  the  persons,  I  should 
do  injury  to  those  old  friends  of  ms  who  first  gave 
credit  to  our  young  seer,  while  I  am  endeavouring 
to  gain  him  the  credit  and  esteem  of  new  ones, 
in  whose  way  it  has  not  yet  happened  to  consult 
him.  For  many  persons  ai'e  very  willing  to  ask 
such  questions  as  the  forsgoing  ones,  but  few  or 
none  willing  to  have  the  public  told  they  asked 
them,  though  they  succeeded  in  tiieir  wish,  and 
were  amply  satisfied  in  their  curiosity.  I  have 
representea  them  perhaps  in  a  ludicrous  manner, 
because,  though  they  are  mysterious  actions,  they 
are  still  the  actions  of  a  boy ;  and  as  the  rewards 
He  received  for  his  advices  did  really  and  truly 
consist  of  such  toys  as  I  mentioned,  so  could  they 
not  be  treated  of  in  a  more  serious  manner  with- 
out the  author's  incurring  a  magisterial  air  of 
pdantry,  and  showing  a  mind,  as  it  were,  of 
being  mighty  grave  and  sententious  about  tdfies. 
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There  are,  however,  fiome  thinp^  of  greater  uraight 
and  importanoe  done  by  him  m  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  life,  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  public 
with  that  exactitude  and  gravity  which  becomes 
them.;  and  in  some  of  those  relations  the  names 
of  some  persons  that  are  concerned  shall  be  printed, 
because  it  will  not  at  all  be  injurious  to  them,  or 
because  I  have  their  leave,  and  they  are  still 
living  to  testify  what  I  shall  relate. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  greatest  part  of  his 
nonage  was  spent  in  predicting  almost  innu- 
meraole  things,  which  are  all,  however,  reducible 
to  the  general  heads  above  mentioned,  I  will  not 
tire  the  reader  with  any  particulars ;  but  instead 
of  doing  that,  before  I  come  to  show  his  power 
of  divination  in  the  more  active  parts  of  his  life, 
and  when,  after  removing  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  he  at  last  made  it  his  public  profession, 
I  shall  account  how  such  divinations  may  be 
made,  and  divert  the  reader  with  many  rare  ex- 
amples, taken  from  several  faithful  and  undoubted 
historians,  of  persons  who  have  done  the  like 
before  him,  some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  an- 
other; though  in  this  he  seems  to  be  peculiar, 
and  to  be  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a 
species  by  himself,  alone  in  the  talent  of  predic- 
tion ;  that  he  has  collected  within  his  own  indi- 
vidual capacity  all  the  methods  which  of  Iters 
severally  used,  and  with  which  they  were  differ- 
ently and  singly  gifted  in  their  several  ways  of 
foreseeing  and  foFetclling. 

This  art  of  prediction  is  not  attainable  any 
otherwise  than  by  these  ^'ee  ways :  first,  It  is 
done  by  the  company  of  familiar  spirits  and  genii, 
which  are  of  two  sorts,  some  good  and  some  bad, 
who  tell  the  gifted  person  the  things  of  which  he 
informs  other  people.  2dly,  It  is  performed  by 
the  second-sight,  which  is  very  various,  and  differs 
in  most  of  the  possessors,  it  being  but  a  very  little 
in  some,  veiy  extensive  and  constant  in  others ; 
beginning  with  some  in  their  infancy,  and  leaving 
them  before  they  come  to  yeara;  happening  to 
others  in  a  middle  age,  to  others  again  in  an  old 
age,  that  never  had  it  before,  and  lasting  only  for 
a  term  of  yeai-s,  and  now  an^  then  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time;  and  in  some  intermitting 
like  fits,  as  it  were,  of  vision,  tliat  leave  them  for 
a  time,  and  then  return  to  be  as  strong  in  them 
as  ever ;  and  it  being  in  a  manner  hereditary  to 
some  families,  whose  children  have  it  from  their 
infancy  (without  intennission)  to  a  great  old  age, 
and  even  to  the  time  of  their  death,  which  they 
often  foretell  before  it  comes  to  pass,  to  a  day, 
nay,  even  to  an  hour.  8dly,  It  is  attained  by  the 
diligent  study  of  the  lawful  part  .of  the  art  of 
mi^nc. 

Before  I  g^ve  the  reader  an  account  (as  I  shall 
do  in  three  distinct  discourses),  1st,  concerning 
the  intercourse  which  familiar  spirits,  viz.  the 
good  and  bad  genii,  have  had  and  continue  to 
have  to  a  great  degree  with  some  select  parts  of 
mankind;  2dly,  concerning  the  wonderful  and 
almost  miraculous  power  of  a  second-sight,  with 
which  many,  beyond  all  controversy,  have  been 
extraordinarily  but  visibly  gifted ;  and  8dly,  con- 
coping  the  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  the  magic 
science  has  been  carried  and  promoted  by  some 
adepts  in  that  mysterious  art;  I  will  premise  a 
few  particulars  about  the  genii  which  attended 
our  little  Duncan  Campbell,  and  about  the  second- 
sight  which  he  had  when  yet  a  child,  and  when 
we  may  much  mora  easily  believe  that  the  won- 
ders he  performed  and  wrote  of  must  have  been 
rather  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  such 
gonil  and  the  mediation  of  such  a  sight,  than  that 
he  could  have  invented  such  fables  concerning 
them,  and  compassed  such  predictions  as  seem  to 


want  their  asMstanoe,  by  th»  mere  dint  of  a  ekald'9 
capadty. 

One  day  I  lemember,  whan  he  was  ftboni  aine 
years  of  age,  going  early  to  the  house  whne  he 
and  his  mother  lived,  and  it  being  belogpe  bis 
mother  was  stirring,  I  went  into  liittle  I>uieHi 
Campbell's  room  to  divert  myaelf  vriih  him.    I 
found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  his  eyes 
broad  open,  but  as  motionless  as  if  ha  had  hsoD 
asleep,  or  even  (if  it  had  not  been  lor  a  lively 
beautiful  colour  which  the  little  pretty  fsir  siher* 
haired  boy  always  had  in  his  cheeks)  sa  if  he  had 
been  quite  dead.    He  did  not  seem  so  mndi  as  to 
breathe ;  the  eyelids  of  him  were  so  fixed  and 
immoveable,  that  the  eyehtshes  did  not  ao  moch 
as  once  shake,  which  the  least  motion  imsginablfr 
must  agitate;  not  to  say  that  he  was  like  a  pemo 
in  an  ecstasy,  he  was  at  least  in  what  we  com- 
monly call  a  brown  study,  to  the  hirhest  dagree, 
and  for  the  largest  space  of  time  I  ever  new. 
I,  who  had  been  frequently  informed  l^  people 
who  have   been   present  at  the  operaaoas  of 
second-sighted  persons,  that  at  the  sight  of  a. 
vision  the  ejrelids  of  the  parson  are  erected,  and 
the  eyes  continue  staring  ml  the  object  vaaiaheg; 
I  (I  say^  sat  myself  softly  down  on  his  bedade, 
and  witn  a  quiet  amazement  observed  falm,  avoid- 
ing diligently  any  motion  that  might  give  him 
the  least  disturbance,  or  cause  in  him  any  avoca- 
tion or  distraction  of  mind  from  the  buaness  be 
was  so  intent  upon.    I  remarked  that  he  held  his 
head  sideways,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and 
in  a  listening  posture,  and  that  after  so  lively 
a  manner,  as,  at  first  general  thought  made  me 
forget  his  deafness,  and  plainly  imagine  he  heard 
something  till  the  second  thought  of  lefleeiion 
brought  into  my  mind  the  misfortune  thai  dnt 
up  ail  passage  for  any  sound  through  his  eaxs. 
After  a  stediast  gaze,  i^^ch  lasted  about  seven 
minutes,  he  smiled,  and  stretched  his  anns  as  <me 
recovering  from  a  fit  of  indolence,  uui  rubbed 
his  eyes ;  then,  turning  towards  me,  he  made  the 
sign  of  a  salute,  and  hinted  to  me,  upon  his  flngezs, 
his  desire  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which  I  readied 
him  from  a  little  desk  that  stood  at  his  bed's  feet 

Placing  the  paper  upon  his  knees,  he  wzote 
me  the  following  lines,  which,  together  with  my 
answers,  I  preserve  by  me,  for  their  rarity,  to 
tliis  very  day,  and  which  I  have  txanscnbed 
word  for  word,  as  they  fonn  a  little  sadss  of 
dialogue. 

Duncan  Ccmpltll,  I  am  sony  I  csnnet  stay 
with  you ;  but  I  shall  see  my  pretty  you^  mt 
my  lamb  by  and  bv,  in  the  fields,  near  a  little 
coppice  or  grove,  where  I  go  oftm  to  play  with 
them,  and  I  woidd  not  lose  their  company  for  the 
whole  world ;  for  they  and  I  are  mighty  faaofliar 
together,  and  the  boy  tells  me  everything  tbat 
gets  me  my  reputation  among  the  ladies  and 
nobility,  and  you  must  keep  it  secret. 

My  question,  I  will  be  sure  to  keep  it  sacrat ; 
but  how  do  you  know  you  are  to  meet  them  theie 
to-day  ?    Bid  the  little  boy  appoint  you  ? 

Dtmcan  CampbeU,  Yes,  he  did,  and  signified 
that  he  had  several  things  to  predict  to  me  con- 
cerning people,  that  he  foreknew  would  oeme  ti> 
me  the  week  following  to  ask  me  questiooSL 

My  question.  But  what  was  you  stuiB|r  &^ 
when  I  came  in  ? 

Duncan  CtwmbeH,  Why,  at  that  little  boy  that 
goes  along  witn  the  lamb  I  speak  of,  and  it  was 
then  he  made  me  the  appointment. 

My  question.  How  does  he  do  it  I  Does  he 
write  ? 

Duncan  CampbeU  No,  he  writes  somstimetL 
but  oftener  he  speaks  with  his  fingeis,  and 
mighty  swift ;  no  man  can  do  it  so  quich^  or 
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write  half  so  soon.  He  has  a  little  bell  in  his 
hand,  like  that  which  xny  mother  makes  mo  a 
sign  to  shake  when  she  wants  the  senrants:  with 
that  he  ttoUas  nr^  brain  strangely,  and  ^ves  me 
an  inoredible  dehglit  of  feeling  m  the  inside  of 
my  head;  hetisually  wakes  me  with  it  ia  the 
momin^when  he  oomes  to  make  me  an  appoint- 
ment. 1  fancy  it  is  what  yon  call  hearing,  which 
makes  me  mighty  desirons  I  conld  hear  in  your 
wmy ;  it  is  sweeter  to  the  feeling,  methinks,  than 
anything  is  to  the  taste ;  it  is  just  as  if  my  haad 
was  tidaed  to  death,  as  my  nurse  used  to  ticue 
my  sides ;  but  it  is  a  different  feeling,  for  it  makes 
tmngs  like  little  strings  tremble  in  my  teonples 
and  Dshind  my  ears.  Now  I  remember,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is  like,  that  makes  me  believe  it 
is  like  your  hearing,  and  that  strange  thing  which 
you  that  can  speak  call  sound  or  noise ;  because, 
when  I  was  at  church  with  my  mother,  who  told 
me  the  bells  could  be  heard  ringing  a  mile  off,  as 
I  was  kneeling  on  the  bench,  andf  leaniog  over 
the  top  of  the  pew  uid  gnawing  the  board,  every 
time  the  man  pulled  the  rope,  1  thought  all  my 
head  beat  as  if  it  would  come  to  pieces,  but  yet  it 
pleased  me,  methought^  rather  tuan  pained  me, 
and  I  would  be  tJways  gnawing  the  board 
when  the  man  pulled  the  rope,  and  I  told  my 
mother  the  reason ;  the  feeling  of  that  was  some- 
thing like  the  little  bell,  but  only  that  made  my 
head  throb,  as  if  it  would  break,  and  this  tickles 
me,  and  makes,  as  it  were,  little  strings  on  the 
back  of  my  tors  dance  and  tremUe  like  anything ; 
is  not  that  like  ^our  way  of  hearing  ?  If  it  £«, 
it  is  a  sweet  thmg  to  hear ;  it  is  more  pleasant 
than  to  see  the  finest  colours  in  the  world ;  it  is 
something  like  being  tickled  in  the  nose  with  a 
feather  tiU  one  sneezes,  or  like  the  feeling  after 
one  strikes  the  leg  when  it  has  been  nxunb,  or 
asleep,  only  with  this  difference,  that  those  two 
ways  give  a  pain,  and  tiie  other  a  pleasure.  I 
remember,  too,  when  I  had  a  great  c(Md  for  about 
two  months,  I  had  a  feeling  something  like  it, 
but  that  was  blunt,  dull,  confused,  and  trouble- 
some.   Is  not  that  like  what  you  call  hearing  ? 

My  question.  It  is  the  finest  kind  of  hearing, 
my  dear;  it  is  what  we  call  music.  But  what 
sort  of  a  boy  is  that  that  meets  you  ?  and  what 
sort  of  a  lamb  ? 

Duncan  CampbtU.  Oh!  though  they  are  like 
other  boys  and  other  lambs  which  you  see,  tiiey 
are  a  thousand  times  prettier  and  finer;  you 
never  saw  soeh  a  boy  nor  such  a  lamb  in  your 
lifetime. 

Hy  question.  How  big  is  he?  As  big  as  yon 
are  ?    And  what  sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ? 

Duncan  Campbell.  He  is  a  little  little  pretty  boy, 
about  as  tall  as  m^  knee;  his  face  is  as  white  as 
■now,  and  so  are  his  little  hands ;  his  cheeks  are 
as  red  as  a  chexry,  and  so  are  his  lips;  and  when 
he  breathes,  it  nuikes  the  air  more  penumed  than 
my  mother's  sweet  bags  that  she  puts  among  the 
linen ;  he  has  got  a  crown  of  roses,  cowslips,  and 
other  flowers  upon  his  head,  sudi  as  the  maids 
gather  in  May;  his  hair  is  like  fine  sUver  threads, 
and  shine  like  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  he  wears  a 
loose  veil  down  to  his  feet,  that  is  as  blue  as  the 
sky  in  a  clear  day,  and  embroidered  with  spangles, 
that  look  like  the  brightest  stars  in  the  night;  he 
carries  a  silver  bell  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  and 
pencil  in  the  other,  and  he  and  the  little  lamb 
will  dance  and  leap  about  me  in  a  ring  as  high 
as  my  head ;  the  lamb  has  got  a  little  silver  collar 
with  nine  little  bells  upon  it:  and  every  little 
jdece  of  wool  upon  its  oack,  that  is  as  wiiite  as 
milk,  is  tied  up  all  round  it  in  puffs,  like  a  little 
miss  s  hair,  with  ribbons  of  all  colours ;  and  round 
its  head,  too,  are  little  roses  and  violets  stuck 


very  thick  into  the  wool  that  grows  upon  its 
forehead,  and  behind  and  between  its  ears,  in  the 
shape  of  a  diadem.  They  first  meet  me  HV«mng 
thus ;  and  after  they  have  daneed  some  tfane,  the 
little  bov  writes  down  wonderful  things  in  his 
book;  which  I  write  down  in  mine;  than  they 
dance  again,  till  he  rings  his  bell,  and  then  they 
are  gone  all  of  a  audd^  I  know  not^ivhare;  bat 
I  feel  the  tinkling  in  the  inside  of  my  head  caused 
by  the  bell  less  and  less,  tUl  I  don't  feel  Uat  all, 
and  then  I  go  home,  read  over  my  lesson  in  my 
book,  and  when  I  have  it  by  heiurt,  I  bum  the 
written  leaves,  according  as  the  little  boy  l^ds 
me,  or  he  would  let  me  have  no  move.  But  I 
hear  the  little  bell  again;  the  little  boy  is  angry 
with  me ;  he  pulled  me  twice  by  tiie  ear,  and  I 
would  not  di^^ease  him  for  anvuiing;  so  I  must 
get  up,  and  go  immediately,  to  the  joy  and  delight 
of  my  life. 

I  told  him  he  might,  if  he  would  promise  me 
to  tell  me  further  another  time ;  he  said  he  would, 
if  I  would  keep  it  secret  I  told  him  I  would; 
and  so  we  parted:  though  just  befoie  he  went,  he 
said  he  smelt  some  venison,  and  he  was  sure  they 
would  shortly  have  some  for  dinner :  and  nothing 
was  so  sure,  as  that  my  man  had  my  orders  to 
bring  a  side  of  venison  to  me  the  next  day  to 
Mrs.  CampbeU's;  for  I  had  been,  hunting,  and 
came  thither  from  the  death  of  a  deer  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  intended,  as  usual,  to  make  a  stay  there 
for  two  or  three  days. 

There  are,  I  know,  many  men  of  severe  prin- 
ciples, and  who  are  more  strict,  grave,  and  formal 
in  their  manner  of  thinking,  ^an  they  are  wise, 
who  will  be  apt  to  judge  of  these  relations  as 
things  merely  fabulous  and  chimerical,  and  not 
contented  with  being  disbelievers  by  themselves, 
will  labour  to  insinuate  into  others  this  pernicious 
notion,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  infirmity  and  weakness 
in  the  head  to  yield  them  credit.  But  though  I 
could  easily  argue  these  Sir  Gravities  down, 
though  a  sentence  or  two  would  do  their  business, 
put  them  beyond  the  power  of  replying,  and  strike 
them  dumb,  yet  do  I  tnink  it  not  wortii  my  while; 
their  greatest  and  most  wonted  objection  against 
these  Eudemons  and  Kakodemons  being,  uat  it 
arises  all  from  the  work  of  fancv,  in  persons  of  a 
melani^holic  blood.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of 
this  child's  dialogue  with  me,  wHl  it  not  be  more 
whimsically  strange  and  miraculous  to  say  that  a 
child  of  nine  years*  old  had  onlv  a  fancy  of  such 
things  as  these,  of  which  it  had  never  heard 
anybody  give  an  account,  and  that  it  could,  bv 
the  mere  strength  of  imagination,  predict  such 
things  as  really  after  came  to  pass,  than  it  is, 
when  it  does  so  strangely  predict  things,  to  be- 
lieve the  child' does  it  in  the  manner  itmlf  owns 
it  does,  which  is  by  the  intervention  of  a  good 
demon,  or  a  happy  genius  ?  Departing,  therefore, 
from  tneso  singular  and  wise  men's  opmions,  who 
will  believe  nothing  excellent  can  happen  to 
others,  which  it  has  not  been  their  lot  to  enjoy  a 
share  of,  I  shall  take  my  farewell  hastily  of  them, 
without  losing  my  own  time  or  theirs,  in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Monsieur  Le  Clerc:  Acerinu 
homines  non  morot't  indhnoe  quippe,  quihmc  studia 
iraetent,  out  quorum  judicii  ulla  ratio  habeatur. 

1  shall  rawer  see  how  far  these  thin^  have 
lain  open  to  the  eyes  of,  and  been  explamed  by 
the  ancient  sages ;  I  will  relate  who  among  them 
were  happy  in  their  genii,  and  who  among  the 
modems,  whose  examples  may  be  authorities  for 
our  belief ;  I  will  set  down  as  clearljjr  as  I  can 
what  perception  men  have  had  of  genii  or  spirits 
by  the  sense  of  seeing;  what  by  the  sense  of 
hearing;  what  b;^  the  sense  of  feeling,  touching, 
or  tastmg;  and,  in  fine,  what  perception  others 
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have  hAd  of  these  genii  by  all  the  sensea,  what 
fay  draams,  and  what  by  majapic.  a  thing  nurely  to 
be  met  with  at  once  in  any  single  man,  and  which 
seems  particular  to  the  child,  who  was  the  subject 
of  our  last  little  historical  account.  When  I  have 
brought  examples  and  the  opinions  of  wise  philo- 
sophers, and  the  evidence  of  undeniable  witnesses, 
which  one  would  think  sufficient  to  evince  per- 
sons of  the  commerce  men  have  with  spiritia^  if 
they  were  not  psst  all  sense  of  conviction;  I 
shall,  not  so  much  to  corroborate  what  I  say,  as 
to  shame  some  wiseacres,  who  would  by  their 
frail  reason  scan  all  things,  and  pretend  to  solve 
the  mysteries  ascribed  to  spirits,  as  facts  merely 
natural,  and  who  would  banish  from  the  thoughts 
of  men  all  belief  of  spirits  whatsoever,  I  shall,  I 
say,  in  order  to  put  to  shame  these  wiseacres,  if 
they  have  any  shame  left,  produce  the  oi>inions 
of  the  Fathers  as  divines,  show  the  doctrines  of 
spirits  in  general  to  be  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  are  delivered  in  the  Scripture 
and  by  Christian  tradition,  in  which,  if  they  will 
not  acquiesce,  I  diaU  leave  them  to  the  labyrinth 
of  their  own  wild  opinions,  which  in  the  end  will 
so  perplex  thoir  judgments  of  things,  that  they 
will  be  never  able  to  extricate  themselves ;  and 
these  different  heads  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  ensuing ;  and  wHl,  or  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, form  both  an  instructive,  edifying,  and 
entertaining  discourse,  for  a  reader  reaUy  and 
truly  intelligent,  and  that  has  a  good  tasto  and 
relish  for  sublime  things. 


CHAPTER  V. 

An  argument  proving  tkt  vercqflion  vAicA  men 
h<we  had,  and  hav&,  hy  aU  the  semes,  as  seeing, 
hearing,  4'^  ^f  demons,  genii,  or  JamiUar 
spirits. 

It  is  said  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Morals  of 
Aristotle,  ^It  is  better  to  come  at  the  probable 
knowledge  of  some  things  above  us  in  the  heavens, 
than  to  be  capable  of  giving  many  demonstrations 
relaUog  to  things  here  below.'  This  is  no  doubt 
an  admirable  proposition,  and  speaks  the  lofty 
aims  of  that  sublime  mind  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. Among  all  the  disquisitions  in  this  kmd, 
none  seem  to  me  more  excellent  than  those  whidi 
treat  concerning  the  genii  that  attend  upon  men, 
and  guide  them  in  the  actions  of  life.  A  genius, 
or  demon,  of  the  good  kind,  is  a  sort  of  mediate 
being,  between  human  and  divine,  which  gives 
the  mind  of  man  a  pleasant  conjunction  with 
angelic  and  celestial  faculties,  and  brings  down 
to  earth  a  faint  participation  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
That  there  have  been  such  fortunate  attendants 
upon  wise  men,  we  have  many  rare  instances. 
The^  have  been  ascribed  to  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  lamblicus,  Chicus,  Scaliger, 
and  Cardan.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  these 
ancients  was  Socrates;  and  as  for  his  having  a 

fenius,  or  demon,  we  have  the  testimonies  of 
lato,  Xenophon,  and  Antisthenes,  his  contem- 
poi-ariea,  confirmed  by  Laertiua,  Plutarch,  Maxi- 
mu8  Tyrius,  Dion  Chrysostomus,  Cicero,  Apuleins, 
Ficinus,  and  others;  many  of  the  modems,  bo- 
sides  Tertullian.  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Austin,  and  others;  and  Socrates  himself,  in 
Plato's  Theage,  says,  *By  some  divine  lot  I  have 
a  certain  demon  which  has  followed  me  from  my 
childhood  as  an  oracle;'  and  in  the  same  place 
intimates  that  the  wav  he  gaiiied  his  instruction, 
was  by  hearing  the  demon's  voice.    Nothing  is 


certainly  so  easy  as  for  men  to  be  able  to  oon- 
tradict  things,  though  never  so  well  attested, 
with  such  an  air  of  truth  as  to  make  the  truth  of 
the  historv  doubted  by  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves, where  no  demonstrative  proof  can  be 
brought  to  convince  them.  This  has  been  the 
easy  task  of  those  who  object  against  the  demon 
of  Socrates ;  but  when  no  demonstrative  proof  is 
to  be  had  on  either  side,  does  not  wisdom  indine 
us  to  lean  to  the  most  probable?  Let  us  then 
consider  whether  the  evidences  are  not  more 
orddible,  and  witneases  of  such  a  thing  are  not 
persons  of  more  authority,  than  these  men  are, 
who  vouchsafe  to  ^ve  no  reason  but  their  own 
incredulily  for  mamtaining  the  contraxy;  and 
whether  uose,  therefore,  by  the  right  rule  of 
judging,  ought  not  much  sooner  than  these,  to 
gain  over  our  assent  to  their  assertions? 

We  will,  however,  laying  aside  the  histories  of 
those  ancient  times,  the  sense  whereof,  by  vaiioos 
readings  and  interpretations  being  put  upon  the 
words,  is  renderea  obscure  and  almost  unintel- 
ligible, descend-  to  more  modem  relations,  the 
facts  whereof  shall  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  by 
reason  of  the  evidences  we  will  bring  to  attest 
them,  and  shall  consequently  jprove  the  percep- 
tion men  have  of  spirits,  or  genii,  by  every  sense. 

Section  I. 

We  will  first  begin  as  to  the  perception  of 
spirits  by  the  sight 

Mr.  Glanvil,  in  his  Collections  of  Hdations, 
Jor  proving  Apparitions,  Spirits,  ^^  tells  us  of 
an  Irishman  that  had  like  to  have  been  cairied 
away  by  spirits^  and  of  the  g^ost  of  a  man,  who 
had  be^  seven  years  dead,  that  brought  a  medi- 
cine to  his  bedside^ 

The  relation  is  thus: 

A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  near  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery's,  sending  his  butler  one  afternoon  to  boy 
cards,  as  he  passed  a  field,  to  his  wonder  he 
espied  a  company  of  people  sitting  round  a  taUe 
with  a  deal  of  good  cheer  before  them,  in  the  midst 
of  the  field;  and  he  going  up  towards  them, ih^ 
all  arose  and  saluted  him,  and  desired  him  to  sit 
down  with  them;  but  one  of  them  whispered 
these  words  in  his  ear,  *Do  nothing  this  company 
invites  you  to.'  Hereupon  he  refused  to  sit  down 
at  the  table,  and  immediately  table  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it  were  gone,  and  the  company  ar» 
now  duicihg  and  playing  upon  musical  instru- 
ments. And  the  butler  bem^  desired  to  kin 
himself  with  them,  but  he  refusing  this  also,  tner 
all  fall  to  work,  and  he  not  being  to  be  prevailed 
with  to  accompany  them  in  working,  any  mxae 
than  in  feasting  or  dancing,  they  all  diisappeaied, 
and  the  butler  is  now  alone ;  but  instead  m  goiuff 
forwards,  home  he  returns,  as  fast  as  he  ooald 
drive,  in  a  great  consternation;  and  was  no 
sooner  entered  his  master's  door,,  but  he  fell 
down  and  lay  some  time  senseless,  but  coming 
again  to  himself,  he  related  to  his  master  what 
had  passed. 

The  night  following,  there  comes  one  of  his 
company  to  his  bedside,  and  tells  him,  that  if 
he  offered  to  stir  out  of  doors  the  next  day,  he 
would  be  carried  away.  Hereupon  he  kept 
within;  but  towards  the  evening,  having  need 
to  make  water,  he  adventured  to  put  one  foot 
over  the  threshold,  several  standing  by;  which 
he  had  no  sooner  done  but  they  espied  a  rope 
cast  about  his  middle;  and  the  poor  man  was 
hurried  away  with  great  swiftness,  they  follow- 
ing him  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  could  not  over* 
take  him:  at  len^  they  espied  an  harseman 
coming  towards  him,  and  maae  signs  to  him  to 
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stop  tho  man  whom  he  saw  coming  near  him, 
and  both  ends  of  the  rope,  but  nob<^y  drawing. 
When  thejr  met,  he  laid  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
ropi\  and  immediately  had  a  smart  blow  given 
him  over  his  arm  with  the  other  end;  bat  by 
this  means  the  man  was  stopped,  and  the  horse- 
man jE)rought  him  back  with  him. 

The  £f^l  of  Orrery  hearing  of  these  strange 
passages,  sent  to  the  master  to  desire  him  to  send 
this  man  to  his  house,  which  he  accordingly  did ; 
and  the  morning  following,  or  quickly  after,  he 
told  the  earl  that  his  spectre  had  been  with  him 
again,  and  assured  him  that  that  day  he  should 
most  certainly  be  carried  away,  and  that  no 
endeavours  should  avail  to  the  saving  of  him; 
upon  this  he-  was  kept  in  a  large  room  with  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  to  guard  him, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  stroaker,  Mr. 
Greatanz,  who  was  a  neighbour.  There  were, 
besides  other  persons  of  quality,  two  bishops  in  the 
house  at  the  same  time,  who  were  consulted  con- 
cerning the  making  use  of  a  medicine,  the  spectre 
or  ghost  prescribed;  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  anon ;  but  they  determined  on  the  negative. 

Till  pert  of  the  afternoon  was  spent,  aU  was 
quiet ;  but  at  length  he  was  perceived  to  rise 
n'om  the  ground,  whereupon  Mr.  Greatrix  and 
another  lusty  man  clapped  their  arms  over  his 
shoulders,  one  of  them  oefore  him,  and  the  other 
behind,  and  weighed  him  down  with  all  their 
strengw;  but  he  was  forcibly  taken  up  from 
them,  and  they  were  too  weak  to  keep  their  hold ; 
and  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  carried  into 
the  air,  to  and  fro  over  their  heads ;  several  of  the 
company  still  running  under  him,  to  prevent  his 
receiving  hurt  if  he  should  fall :  at  length  he  fell, 
and  was  caught  before  ho  came  to  the  ground, 
and  had  by  that  means  no  hurt. 

AH  being  quiet  till  bed-time,  my  lord  ordered 
two  of  his  servants  to  lie  with  him ;  and  the  next 
morning  he  told  his  lordship,  that  his  spectre 
was  again  with  him,  and  brought  a  wooden  dish 
with  grey  liquor  in  it,  and  bid  him  drink  it  off. 
At  the  fint  sight  of  the  spectre  he  said  he  endea- 
voured to  awake  his  bed-fellows;  but  it  told 
him,  that  that  endeavour  should  be  in  vain ;  and 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  him,  he  being  his 
fiiend,  and  he  that  at  first  gave  him  the  good 
advice  in  the  field,  which  had  he  not  followed, 
he  had  been  before  now  i>erfectly  in  the  power  of 
the  company  he  saw  there;  he  added,  that  he 
concluded  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  should 
have  been  carried  away  the  day  before,  there 
being  so  strong  a  combination  against  him;  but 
now  he  could  assure  him  there  would  be  no  more 
attempts  of  that  nature,  but  he  being  troubled 
with  two  sorts  of  sad  fits,  he  had  brought  that 
liquor  to  cure  him  of  them,  and  bid  him  cuink  it ; 
he  peremptorily  refusing,  the  spectre  was  angry, 
and  upbraided  him  with  great  disingenuity,  but 
told  him,  however,  he  had  a  kindness  for  him, 
and  that  if  he  would  take  plantain  juice  he 
should  be  well  of  one  sort  of  fits,  but  he  should 
curry  the  other  to  his  grave ;  the  poor  man  hav- 
ing oy  this  somewhat  recovered  himself,  asked 
the  spectre  whether  by  the  juice  of  plantain  he 
meant  that  of  the  leaves  or  roots?  It  replied, 
*  The  roots.' 

Then  it  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  know 
him?  He  answered.  No;  it  replied,  ^I  am  such 
a  one;*  the  man  answered  he  had  been  long 
dead;  *I  have  been  dead,'  said  the  spectre  or 
ghost,  *  seven  years,  and  you  know  that  I  lived  a 
loose  life,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  hurried  up 
and  down  in  a  restless  condition  with  the  com- 
pany you  saw,  and  shall  be  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.    Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him,  that  had 


he  acknowledged  God  in  his  wa;^s,  he  had  nut 
suffered  such  severe  things  by  their  means ;  and 
farther  said,  ^Tou  never  prayed  to  God  before 
that  day  you  met  with  this  company  in  the  fields.' 

This  relation  was  sent  to  Dr.  Henry  More  by 
Mr.  £.  Fowler,  who  said,  Mr.  Greatrix  told  it 
several  persons.  The  Lord  Orrery  also  owned 
the  truth  of  it;  and  Mr.  Greatrix  told  it  to  Dr. 
Henry  More  himself,  who  particularly  inquired 
of  Mr.  Greatrix  about  the  man's  being  earned  up 
into  the  air,  above  men's  heads  in  the  room )  and 
he  did  expressly  afiSrm  that  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness thereof. 

A  vision  which  happened  to  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Dr.  Donne,  may  not  improperly  be  here 
inserted.  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  writing  the  life  of 
the  said  doctor,  tells  us,  that  the  doctor  and  his 
wife,  living  with  Sir  Bobert  Drury,  who  gave 
them  a  free  entertainment  at  Us  house  in  Drury 
Lane,  it  happened  that  the  Lord  Have  was  bv 
King  James  sent  in  an  embassy  to  the  French 
king,  Henry  iv.,  whom  Sir  Hobert  resolved  to 
accompany,  and  engaged  Dr.  Donne  to  go  with 
them,  whose  wife  was  then  with  child,  at  Sir 
Bobert's  house.  Two  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Donne  was  left  alone  in  that  room  in 
which  Sir  Bobert  and  he  and  some  other  friends 
had  dined  toother.  To  this  place  Sir  Bobert 
returned  within  hidf  an  hour;  and  as  he  left  so 
he  found  Dr.  Donne  alone,  but  in  such  an  ecstasy, 
and  so  altered  in  his  looks,  as  amazed  Sir  Bobert 
to  behold  him,  insomuch  that  he  earnestly  desired 
Dr.  Donne  to  declare  what  had  befallen  him  in 
the  short  time  of  his  absence.  To  which  Dr. 
Donne  was  not  able  to  make  a  present  answer ; 
but  after  a  long  and  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last 
say,  *  I  have  seen  a  areadful  vision,  since  I  saw 
you ;  I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by 
me,  through  this  room,  with  her  hair  hanging 
about  (her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms;  this  I  have  seen  since  I  saw  you.'  To 
which  Sir  Bobert  replied,  ^Sure^  sir,  you  have 
slept  since  I  saw  ybu,  and  this  is  the  result  of 
some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you  to 
forget,  for  you  are  now  awake.'  To  which  Dr. 
Donne's  reply  was,  *I  cannot  be  surer  that  I  now 
live  than  that  I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you, 
and  am  as  sure  at  her  second  appearing  she 
stopped  and  looked  me  in  the  face  and  vanished.' 
Best  and  sleep  had  not  altered  Dr.  Donne's  opinion 
the  next  day;  for  he  then  affirmed  this  vision 
with  a  more  deliberate  and  so  confirmed  a  con- 
fidence, that  he  inclined  Sir  Bobert  to  a  faint 
belief  that  the  vision  was  true,  who  immediately 
sent  a  servant  to  Drury  House,  with  a  charge  to 
hasten  back  and  bring  him  word  whether  Mrs. 
Donne  were  alive ;  and  if  alive,  what  condition 
she  was  in  as  to  her  health.  The  twelfth  day 
the  messenger  returned  with  this  account:  That 
he  found  and  left  Mrs.  Donne  very  sad  and 
sick  in  bed ;  and  that  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
labour,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child: 
and  upon  examination,  the  abortion  proved  to  be 
the  same  day,  and  about  the  very  hour,  that  Dr. 
Donne  afiSrmed  he  saw  her  pass  by  in  his  chamber. 
Mr.  Walton  adds  this,  as  a  relation  which  will 
beget  some  wonder;  and  well  it  may;  for  most  of 
our  world  are  at  present  possessed  with  an  opinion 
that  visions  and  miracles  are  ceased ;  and  tnough 
it  is  most  certain  that  two  lutes,  being  both  strung 
and  tuned  to  an  equal  pitch,  and  then  one  played 
upon,  the  other,  that  is  not  touched,  being  laid 
upon  the  table  at  a  fit  distance,  will,  like  an  echo 
to  a  trumpet,  warble  a  faint  audible  harmony,  in 
answer  to  the  same  tune ;  yet  many  will  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  sympathy 
with  souls,  Ac. 
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I  shall  next  relate  some  little  hktoriss  to  sliow 
what  poroeptioa  men  have  had  oi  spirita  by  the 
sense  of  hearing.  For,  as  Wierus  BAjBy  q;>irits 
appear  sometimes  invisibly,  so  that  only  a  sound, 
Toioe,  or  noise  is  perceived  by  men,  viz.  a  stroke, 
Imockin^  whistling;  sneedng,  groaning,  lament* 
ing,  or  mpping  of  the  hands,  to  make  men  at^ 
tempt  to  inquire  or  answer. 

In  Luthers  CoUoquia  MmtaHoj  &c.,  set  forth 
in  Latin,  at  Frankfort,  anno  1557,  (it  being[  a 
different  collection  from  that  of  Auiif aber,  which 
is  translated  from  High  Butch  into  Fingliah ;}  we 
have  the  following  relation. 

It  happened  in  Prussia,  that  as  a  certain  boy 
WM  bonv  there  presentlv  came  to  him  a  genius, 
or  what  you  please  to  call  it  (for  I  leave  it  to  men's 
judgments),  who  had  so  faithful  a  care  of  the 
infant,  that  there  was  no  need  either  of  mother  or 
servant ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  had  a  like  care 
of  him:  he  went  to  sohoc^  with  him,  but  so  that 
he  could  never  be  seen,  either  by  himself  or  any 
others,  in  all  his  life.  Afterwards  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  he  accompanied  him,  and  whensoever 
any  evil  was  like  to  haj^n  to  him,  either  on  the 
road  or  in  the  inn,  he  was  perceived  to  foretell  it 
by  some  touch  or  stroke ;  he  drew  off  his  boots 
as  a  servant;  if  he  turned  his  journey  another 
way  ha  continued  with  him,  lukviug  the  same 
care  of  him  in  foretelling  evil.  At  length  he  was 
made  a  canon ;  and  as,  on  a  time,  he  was  sitting 
and  feasting  with  his  friends  in  much  jollity,  a 
vehement  stroke  was  struck  on  a  sudden  on  the 
table,  so  that  they  were  all  terrilied;  presently 
the  canon  said  to  his  friends,  Be  not  afraid ;  some 
great  evil  hangs  over  my  bead.  The  next  day 
he  fell  into  a  great  fever,  and  the  fit  continued  on 
him  for  three  whole  days,  till  he  died  miserably. 

Captain  Henry  Bell,  in  his  narrative  prefixed 
to  Luther's  Table-Talk^  printed  in  English,  anno 
1652,  having  acquainted  us  how  the  German  copv 
printed  of  it  had  been  discovered  under  ground, 
where  it  had  loin  hid  fifty-two  yeai^  that  edition 
having  been  suppressed  by  an  edict  of  the 
I^peror  Budolphus  n.,  so  that  it  was  death 
for  any  person  to  keep  a  copy  thereof;  and 
having  told  us  that  Casparus  van  Spar,,  a  German 
gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  famiiiarly  ao- 
quainted,  while  he  negotiated  affairs  in  Ger- 
many Im  King  James  i.,  was  the  person  that 
discovered  it,  anno  1626,  and  transmitted  it  into 
England  to  him,  and  earnestly  desired  him  to 
translate  the  said  book  into  English,  says  he 
accordingly  set  upon  the  translation  of  it  many 
times,  but  was  always  hindered  from  proceeding 
in  it  by  some  intervening  businessi  About  six 
weeks  after  he  had  received  the  copy,  being  in  bed 
with  his  wife,  one  night,  between  twelve  and  one 
of  the  dock,  she  being  akeep,  but  himself  awake, 
there  appeared  to  him  an  ancient  man  standing 
at  his  bedside,  arrayed  all  in  white,  having  a  long 
and  broad  white  beard  hanging  down  to  his 
girdle,  who,  taking  him  by  his  right  ear,  said 
Uius  to  him :  ^  Sirrah !  will  you  not  take  time  to 
translate  that  book  which  is  sent  unto  von  out 
of  Germany?  I  will  shortly  provide  for  you 
both  place  and  tizne  to  do  it;'  and  then  he 
vanished.  Hereupon,  being  much  affrighted,  he 
fell  into  an  extreme  sweaty  so  that  nis  wife 
awaking  and  finding  him  all  over  wet,  she 
asked  him  what  he  ailed?  He  told  her  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard ;  but  he  never  regarded 
visions  nor  dreams,  and  so  the  same  fell  out  of 
his  mind.  But  a  fortnight  after,  being  on  a 
Sunday,  at  his  lodging  in  King-street,  West- 
minster, at  dinner  with  his  wife,  two  messengers 


were  sent  from  the  whole  covneil-boaid,  with  a 
warrant  to  carry  him  to  the  Gate-house,  West- 
minster, there  to  be  kept  till  farther  order  from 
the  lords  of  the  council ;  upon  whidi  warrmn^  he 
was  kept  there  tan  whole  yean  doae  prisonei^ 
where  he  spent  five  years  of  it  in  translating  the 
said  book,  having  good  caaae  to  be  mindful  oi 
the  old  naan's^  saying,  *■  I  will  shortly  provide  for 
you  both  place  and  tune  to  translate  it^* 

Though  the  perception  of  epiritB  chiefly  affects 
the  hearing  and  seeing  f  aoultiei^  ret  axe  not  the 
other  senses  without  some  partie^tlon  of  thsse 
genial  objects,  whether  good  or  evil;  for,  as  St 
Austin  savs,  *  The  evil  work  of  the  devil  creeps 
through  all  the  passages  of  the  seases;'  he  pre- 
sents himself  in  figures,  applies  himself  to  colours, 
adheres  to  sounds,  introauoea  odours,  infnaes 
himself  in  savours,  and  fills  all  the  psissages  of 
intelligenoe ;  sometimes  cruelly  tormflnting  with 
grief  and  fear,  sometimes  sportingly  diverting 
man,  or  taunting  with  mocks ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  learned  Walter  Hilton  (a  great 
master  of  contemplative  life),  in  hia  Soak  of 
Per/ectiont  sets  forth,  that  appoaranoes  or  re- 
presentations to  tiM  oorporoal  senses  may  be  both 
good  and  evil. 

But  before  I  ronclnde  on  this  head,  to  give 
stUl  more  weight  and  aathori^  to  the  perception 
men  have  had  of  these  genii,  both  by  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  seeing,  I  will  relate  two  very  r»- 
markable  fragments  of  history  ol  this  kind,  told 
us  by  persons  who  demand  our  credit  and  done 
within  the  memory  of  onr  gnoidfathers  and 
fathers. 

The  first  is  concerning  that  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham who  was  stabbed  by  Felton,  August  ths 
twenty-third,  1628. 

Mr.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  book  entituled 
Monarchy  or  No  Monareky  tii  Engkaidf  printed 
in  quarto,  1651,  having  mentioned  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  writes  as  foUows :  Since  I  am  upon 
the  death  of  Buckingham,  I  shall  relate  a  true 
storv  of  his  being  admonished  often  of  the  death 
he  should  die,  in  this  manner. 

An  aged  gentleman,  one  Parker,  as  I  now  re- 
member, having  formerly  belonged  unto  ths 
duke,  or  of  great  acquaintance  with  the  duke's 
father,  and  now  retired,  had  a  demon  appeared 
several  times  to  him  in  the  shape  of  Sir  George 
Yilliers,  the  duke's  father.  This  demon  walked 
many  times  in  Parker's  beddiamber,  without  any 
action  of  terror,  noise,  hurt,  or  speech;  but  at 
lastt  one  night,  broke  out  in  these  words :  *  Ur. 
Parker,  I  know  you  loved  me  formerly,  and  my 
son  George  at  this  time  very  well :  I  would  have 
you  go  fix)m  me.  (you  know  me  very  well  to  be 
liis  father,  old  Sir  George  Yilliers  of  Leicester- 
shire,) and  acquaint  him  with  these  and  these 
particulars,  Ac. ;  and  that  he  above  all  refiain 
the  counsel  and  company  of  such  and  socli, 
(whom  he  then  nominated,)  or  else  he  will  come 
to  destruction,  and  that  suddenly.*  Parker, 
though  a  very  discreet  man,  partly  imagined 
himself  in  a  dream  all  this  time;  and  being  un- 
willing to  proceed  upon  no  better  grounds,  for- 
bore addressing  himself  to  the  duke;  for  be 
conceived,  if  he  should  acquaint  the  duke  triUi 
the  words  of  his  father,  and  the  manner  of  his 
appearance  to  him,  (such  apparitions  being  not 
usual,)  he  should  be  laughed  at  and  thought  ■ 
to  dote,  in  regard  he  was  aged.  Some  few  ' 
nights  passed  without  farther  trouble  to  the  old 
man;  but  not  very  many  nights  after,  old  Sir 
George  Yilliers  appeared  again,  walked  quick 
and  furiously  in  the  room,  seemed  angry  with 
Parker,  and  at  last  said,  ^Mr.  Parker,  i  thought  | 
you  had  been  my  friend  so  much,  and  loved  my 
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•flon  QeorsB  so  well,  that  you  wonld  have  ac- 
quaijDied  him  TntEi  what  I  desired,  but  I  know 
you  hare  not  done  it;  by  all  the  friendship  that 
ewr  was  betwixt  yon  and  me,  and  the  gpreat  re- 
spect yon  bear  my  son,  I  desire  yon  to  deliver 
what  I  formerly  commanded  you  to  my  son.' 
The  old  man,  seeing  himself  thus  solicited,  pro- 
mised the  demon  he  would;  bat  first  argued  it 
thus,  that  the  duke  was  not  easy  to  be  spoken 
wHhal,  and  that  ha  would  account  him  a  vain 
man  to  come  with  such  a  message  from  the  dead, 
nor  did  he  conceiye  the  duke  would  give  any' 
•credit  to  him;  to  which  the  demon  thus  answered, 

*  If  he  will  not  beUeve  you  have  this  discourse 
from  me,  tell  him  of  such  a  6e<aret,'  and  named  it, 

*  which  he  knows  none  in  the  world  ever  knew 
but  myself  and  him.*  Mr.  Parker  being  now  well 
satisfied  that  ho  was  not  asleep,  and  that  the 
apparition  was 'not  a  vain  delusion,  took  a  fit 
opportunity,  and  seriously  acquainted  the  duko 
with  his  nither's  words,  and  tne  manner  of  his 
apparition.  The  duke  laaghed  heartily  at  the 
relation,  which  put  old  Parker  to  a  stand,  but  at 
last  he  assumed  courage,  and  told  the  duke  that 
he  acquainted  his  father's  ghost  with  what  he 
foimd  now  to  be  true,  viz.  scorn  and  derision. 
*But,  my  lord,'  says  he,  ^your  father  bid  me 
acquaint  yon  by  this  token,  and  he  said  it  was 
such  as  none  in  the  world  but  vour  two  selves 
did  yet  know.'  Hereat  the  duke  was  amazed 
and  much  astonished,  but  took  no  warning  or 
notice  thereof,  keeping  the  same  company  still, 
advising  with  such  counsellors,  and  perfoiming 
such  actions  as  his  father  by  Parker  counter- 
manded.  Shortly  after,  old  Sir  George  ViUiers, 
in  a  very  quiet  but  sorrowful  posture,  appears 
again  to  Parker,  and  said,  *•  Mr.  Parker,  I  know 
you  deliveied  my  words  to  George,  my  son ;  I 
thank  you  for  so  doing ;  but  he  slighted  them : 
and  now  I  only  request  this  more  at  your  haud^, 
that  once  again  you  repair  to  my  son,  and  tell 
him  that  if  he  will  not  amend,  and  follow  the 
<x>unsel  I  have  given  him,  this  knife  or  dagger 
(and  with  that  he  pulled  a  knife  or  dagger  from 
under  his  gpown)  shall  end  him :  and  do  you,  Mr. 
Parker,  set  your  house  in  order,  for  you  shall 
die  at  such  a 'time.'  Mr.  Parker  once  more  en- 
gaged, though  very  unwillingly,  to  acquaint  the 
duke  with  the  last  mesa^e,  and  so  did ;  but  the 
duke  told  him  to  ti'ouble  him  no  farther  with 
such  messages  and  dreams,  and  tt)ld  him  he  per- 
ceived be  was  now  an  old  man  and  doted ;  and 
within  a  month  after,  meeting  Mr.  Parker  on 
Lambeth  Bridge,  said,  ^Now,  Mr.  Parker,  what 
say  you  of  your  dream  ? '    Who  only  returned, 

*  Sir,  I  wish  it  may  never  have  success/  &c.  But 
within  six  weeks  after,  he  was  stabbed  with  a 
knife,  according  to  his  father*s  admonition 
beforehand :  and  Mr.  Parker  died  soon  after  he 
had  seen  the  dream  or  vision  performed. 

This  relation  is  inserted  also  in  -the  gi*eat 
Lord  Clarendon's  History,  and  in  Sir  R.  Baker  s 
Chronicle.  The  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  History^ 
vol.  i  lib.  i^  having  given  some  relations,  says, 
that  amongst  others,  there  was  one  (meaning  this 
of  Parker)  which  was  upon  a  better  foundation 
-of  credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are  founded 
upon.  And  he  tells  us  that  Parker  was  an  ofii(!er 
in  the  king's  wardrobe  in  Windsor  Castle,  of  a 
good  reputation  for  honesty  and  discretion,  and 
then  about  the  age  of  fifty  years  or  more.  This 
man  had,  in  his  youth,  been  bred  in  a  school  in 
the  parish  where  Sir  George  Villiera,  the  father 
•of  the  duke,  lived,  and  had  been  much  cherished 
and  obliged  in  that  season  of  his  age  by  the  said 
•Sir  George,  whom  afterwards  he  never  saw. 
About  six  months  before  the  miserable  end  of 


the  Duke  of  Buckingham /the  apparition  -teas 
seen«  After  the  third  appearance^  he  made  a 
journey  to  London,  where  the  court  then  was ;  he 
was  very  well  known  to  Sir  Balph  Freeman,  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  requests,  who  had  married 
a  lady  that  was  nearly  allied  to  the  duke,  and 
was  himself  well  received  by  him.  He  informed 
the  duke  with  the  reputation  and  honesty  of  the 
man,  and  Sir  Balph  Freeman  carried  tiie  man 
the  next  morning,  bv  five  of  the  clock,  to  Lam- 
beth, according  to  the  duke's  appointment,  and 
there  presented  him  to  the  duke,  who  received 
him  courteously  at  his  landing,  and  walked  in 
conference  near  an  hour  with  him,  and  Sir 
Balph  and  the  duke's  servants  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  heard  not  a  word ;  but  Sir  Ralph  alwavs 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  duke,  who  sometimes  spoke 
with  great  commotion  and  disorder;  and  the 
man  told  Sir  Balph  in  their  return  over  the 
water,  that  when  he  mentioned  those  particulars 
that  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  duke's  colour 
changed,  and  he  swore  he  could  come  to  that 
knowledge  only  by  the  devil ;  for  that  those  par- 
ticulars were  known  only  to  himself  and  to  one 
person  more,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  never 
speak  of  them.    So  far  the  Lord  Clarendon. 

I  will  now  subjoin  an  authentic  relation,  which 
Mr.  Beaumont  tcUs  us  at  the  end  of  his  book  of 
Grenii,  or  Familiar  Spirits,  printed  in  the  year 
1705,  he  had  just  before  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester  himself.  It  is 
as  follows,  word  for  word. 

Sir  Charles  Lee,  by  his  first  ladv,  had  only  one 
daughter,  of  which  she  died  in  childbirth ;  and 
when  she  died,  her  sister,  the  Lady  Everard,  de- 
sired to  havo  ^e  education  of  the  child ;  and  she 
was  by  her  very  well  educated  till  she  was  mar- 
riageable; and  a  match  was  concluded  for  her 
with  Sir  William  Perkins,  but  was  then  prevented 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Upon  a  Thursday 
night,  she  thinking  she  saw  a  light  in  her  cham- 
ber after  she  was  in  bed,  knocked  for  her  maid, 
who  presently  came  to  her ;  and  she  asked  why 
she  left  a  candle  burning  in  her  chamber  ?  The 
maid  said  she  left  none,  and  there  was  none  but 
what  she  brought  with  her  at  that  timOk  Then 
she  said  it  was  the  iire ;  but  that  the  maid  told 
her,  was  quite  out,  and  said  she  oelieved  it  >va6 
only  a  dream ;  whereupon  she  said  it  might  be 
so,  and  composed  herself  to  sleep ;  but  about  two 
of  the  clock  she  was  awakened  again,  and  saw 
the  apparition  of  a  little  woman  between  her 
curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her  she  was  her 
mother,  and  that  she  was  happy,  and  that  by 
twelve  of  the  clock  that  day  she  should  be  with 
her ;  whereupon  she  knocked  again  for  her  maid, 
called  for  her  clothes,  and  when  she  was  dressed, 
went  into  her  closet,  and  came  not  out  again  till 
nine ;  and  then  brought  out  with  her  a  letter, 
sealed,  to  her  father,  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  the 
Lady  Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and 
desired  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  dead,  it  might 
be  sent  to  him;  but  the  ladv  thought  she  was 
suddenly  fallen  mad;  and  thereupon  sent  pre- 
sently away  to  Chelmsford  for  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  who  both  came  immediately,  but  the 
physician  could  discern  no  indication  of  what  the 
lady  imagined,  or  of  any  indisposition  of  her 
body;  not  ^withstanding,  the  lady  would  needs 
have  her  let  blood,  which  was  done  accordinglv ; 
and  when  the  young  woman  had  patiently  let 
them  do  what  they  would  with  her,  she  desired 
that  the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers, 
and  when  prayers  were  ended,  she  took  her 
guitar  and  p»um  book,  and  sat  down  upon  a 
chair  without  arms,  and  played  and  sung  so 
melodiously  and  admii*ably,  that  her  music  mas- 
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tei*,  who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it ;  and  near 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  she  rose  and  sat  herself 
down  in  a  great  chair  with  arms,  and  presently 
fetching  a  strong  breathing  or  two,  immediately 
expired,  and  was  so  suddenly  cold  as  was  much 
wondered  at  by  the  physician  and  surgeon.  She 
died  at  WaJtham,  m  Essex,  three  miles  from 
Ohelmsford;  and  the  letter  was  sent  to  Sir 
Charles,  at  his  house  in  Warwickshire ;  but  he 
was  so  afflicted  with  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
that  he  came  not  till  she  \hui  buried :  but  when 
he  came,  he  caused  her  to  be  taken  up,  and  to  be 
buried  by  her  mother  at  Edmonton,  as  she  de- 
sired in  her  letter.  This  was  about  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  or  sixly- 
three ;  and  this  relation  the  Bight  Beyerend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  had  from  Sir  Charles 
Lee  himseu  ;  and  Mr.  Beaumont  printed  it  in  his 
book  aboye  mentioned,  from  the  bishop^s  own 
mouth. 

The  relations  which  I  haye  giyen  aboye,  are 
not  like  the  trifline  accounts  too  often  g^yen  of 
these  things,  and  therefore  causing  graye  ones  to 
be  ridiculed  in  common  with  them.  They  are  of 
that  nature,  that  whoever  attempts  to  ridicule 
them  will,  instead  of  turning  them  into  jest,  be- 
come the  object  of  ridicule  himself. 

The  first  story,  which  has  in  it  such  amazing 
circumstances,  and  such  uncommon  and  dreadful 
incidents  concerning  the  butler  in  Ireluid,  is  (as 
the  reader  sees)  attested  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  an  Earl  of  Orrery,  two  bishops,  and  many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  being  present 
and  eye-witnesses  of  what  the  earl  said.  What 
greater  testimony  would  the  most  incredulous 
haye  ?  They  say  such  things  are  told  for  interest 
What  interest  could  an  ean  and  many  noblemen 
haye  in  promoting  such  an  imposture  ?  The  in- 
credulous say,  likewise,  great  and  learned  men 
delight  sometimes  in  putting  frauds  upon  the 
world,  and  after  laugh  at  their  credulity.  Would 
a  number  of  noble  laymen  choose  two  prelate  to 
carry  on  such  a  fraud;  and  would  two  pious 
bishops  probably  combine  with  seyeral,  and  some 
seryants  there  present,  in  spreading  such  a  de- 
ceit ?  It  is  past  belieying,  and  it  demands  the 
strictest  of  moral  faith  that  can  be  giyen  to  the 
most  unquestioned  history  that  the  pen  of  man 
eyer  wrote. 

The  second  story  is  founded,  first,  upon  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
that  age,  Dr.  Bonne,  and  then  upon  the  proof 
made  hj  his  friend  Sir  Bobert  Drury,  who  could 
at  first  scarce  belieye  it ;  and  shall  we  doubt  the 
credit  of  men,  whose  company,  for  their  credit  be 
it  spoken,  a  British  ambassador  was  proud  of 
gaining  ? 

The  third  story  is  told  by  Luther  himself,  who 
began  the  great  work  of  the  Beformation. 

The  fourth  is  told  by  one  that  was  a  king^s 
public  minister,  and  told  from  his  own  trial  of  the 
matter,  where  he  could  haye  no  interest  in  the 
telling  it 

The  fifth  is  related  by  those  great  historians, 
the  Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir  Bichard  Baker,  as  a 
truth  relied  upon  by  themselyes,  and  fit  to  be 
credited  by  their  readers. 

The  sixth  and  last  was  related  to  Mr.  Beaumont 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  receiyed 
the  account  from  Sir  Charles  Lee  himself,  to 
whose  granddaughter  the  matter  happened. 

Men  who  will  not  belieye  such  things  as  these, 
so  well  attested  to  us,  and  giyen  us  by  such  au- 
thorities, because  they  did  not  see  them  them- 
selyos,  nor  anything  of  the  like  nature,  ought 
not  only  to  deny  the  demon  of  Socrates,  but  that 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Socrates  himself ;  the}' 


ilhould  not  dispute  the  genii  of  Csasar,  Cicero* 
Brutus,  Marc  Antony,  but  aVow  that  there  wen 
neyer  any  such  men  existing  upon  earth,  and 
oyerthrow  all  credible  history  whatsoeyer.  Mean- 
while, all  men,  but  those  who  ran  such  lengths 
in  Uieir  fantastical  incredulity,  will,  from  the 
facts  aboye  mentioned,  rest  satisfied  that  there 
are  such  things  as  eyil  and  good  genii,  and  that 
men  haye  sometimes  a  commerce  with  them  by 
all  their  senses,  particularly  those  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  will  not  therefore  be  startled  at  the 
stonange  fragments  of  histories  which  I  am  soing 
to  relAte  of  our  young  Duncan  Campbell,  and  look 
upon  some  wonderful  adyentures  which  he  per- 
formed by  the  interyention  of  his  familtar  demon 
or  genius,  as  falsehoods,  only  because  they  are 
uncommon  and  surprising ;  more  especially  since 
they  were  not  done  in  a  comer,,  but  by  an  open 
way  of  profession  of  a  predictor  of  things,  in 
the  face  of  the  metropolis  of  London,  where  he 
settled  young,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
his  life.    Howeyer,  some  people,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  may  sllege,  that  though  a  man  may  have 
a  genius  appear  to  him,  so  as  to  conyey  into  bis 
mtudi,  through   his  senses,    the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  to  oome  to  pass,  yet  this  ha^^ens 
but  on  yeiT  eminent  and  extraordinary  oocasums. 
The  murder,  for  example,  of  a  prime  ministei^ 
and  the  fayourito  of  a  monarch,  in  such  a  manner 
as  it  was  performed  on  the  great  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, by  Felton,  was  a  thing  so  uncommon, 
that  it  might  perhaps  deserye,  by  the  permission 
of  Heayen,  an  uncommon  prediction ;  the  othos 
likewise  are  instances  eminent  in  their  way,  pai^ 
ticularly  that  of  the  Lady  Eyerard's  niece;  for 
that  young  lady  being  then  marriageable,  and  a 
treaty  forsthat  end   bein^  on    foot  with   Sir 
William  Perkins,  the  Divine  Providence  fore- 
seeing that  such  a  state  might  call  away  her 
thoughts,  hitherto  b^nt  on  Him  and  spiritual 
affairs,  and  fix  them  on  the  trifles  of  dhis  world, 
might  perhaps  permit  her  to  be  called  by  a  holy 
mother  to  the  state  of  happiness  she  before  her 
enjoyed,  lest  her  daughters  mind  should  change, 
and  she  go  into  the  ways  of  a  sinner.    Bat  if 
these  supereminent,  these  scarce  and  rare  ex- 
amples, may  be  admitted  of  man's  holding  a  ooo- 
versation  with  the  spiritualized  beings  of  another 
world,  it  will,  however,  be  far  below  the  dignity 
of  human  reason,  methinks,  to  make  such  large 
concessions  to  people  who  pretend  to  oonvexse- 
that  wonderful  way,  as  to  allow  them  the  Gtedit 
of  being  able  to  do  it  upon  every  slight  occasion, 
and  every  indifferent  occurrence  of  human  life. 

I  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  a  man  of 
wisdom  may,  at  first  thought,  make  such  an 
objection ;  but  reflection  will  presently  retract  it, 
and  the  same  good  sense  that  taught  him  to 
make  an  objection  so  well  upon  the  first  thought, 
will  teach  him,  upon  second  thoughts,  to  aoquiesoe 
in  the  answer. 

Infants  may  have,  no  doubt,  the  benefit  of  sack 
an  attending  genius,  as  well  as  people  more 
advanced  in  yeai's;  as  may  be  seen  ui  cme  of 
the  instances,  which  is  a  very  famous  one^  re- 
lating to  the  boy  bom  in  Pmsda,  who  was  at'- 
tended  bv  one  constantly,  from  the  time  of  his 
biiih  to  his  deatii.  Besiaes,  it  is  a  mistake  in 
the  understanding  to  imagine  that  death,  which 
is  the  determination  and  end  of  life,  is  of  more 
consequence  to  be  known  than  the  manner  of 
regulating  that  life ;  for  in  reality,  according  to 
the  right  way  of  considering,  death,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  a  man's  life,  derives  ite  importance 
from  the  steps  which  he  took  in  the  due  regola- 
tion  of  it;  and  therefore  every,  the  least,  6tep> 
proper  to  be  teken  for  the  due  regulation  of  Hfe, 
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is  of  more  consequence  to  be  known  than  the 
death  of  a  person,  though  this  at  fli*8t  sight 
carries  the  nee  of  significance,  and  the  otiaer 
nothing  better  than  the  look  of  a  trifle.  Mar- 
riage, for  example,  is  a  step  in  life  of  the  utmost 
importance,  whether  we  consider  that  estate  with 
regard  to  this  or  the  next  world.  Death  is  but 
the  finishing  of  one  person,  but  marriage  may  be 
the  introducing  of  many  into  the  world  with 
happiness :  it  is  therefore  a  thing  of  more  im- 
portance to  be  known  beforehand,  and  conse* 
quently  more  worthy  of  the  communication  of 
a  genius  to  the  man  with  whom  he  conversed. 
Possidonius  teUs  us  that  a  certain  Khodian  dyin^, 
nominated  six  of  his  eauals,  and  said  who  should 
die  iirst,  who  next,  ana  so  on,  and  the  event  an- 
swered the  prediction ;  why,  then,  (though  some 
people  are  apt  to  make  a  jest  of  i%\  may  not  a 
man,  by  the  intervention  of  his  gooa  gemns,  tell 
a  woman  that  is  to  have  six  husbands,  who  she 
shall  have  first,  who  next,  and  so  on,  and  the 
event  answer  the  prediction  ?  If  men  of  learn- 
ing may  acquire  such  knowledge  as  to  attain  to 
extraordinary  things  by  their  ordinary  faculties, 
why  may  not  ordinary  things  be  taught  others 
in  this  extraordinary  way?  For  will  anybody 
say  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  knowledge  of  a  demon  or  genius, 
than  for  a  demon  or  genius  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  knowledge  of  a  man  ?  Certain  it 
is,  indeed,  that  if  this  good  genius  (that  endues 
a  man  with  a  prophetic  kind  of  science)  be  any- 
thing resembling  a  good  angel,  the  primary  end  of 
his  being  permitted  to  direct  numkind  must  consist 
in  things  relating  more  to  their  welfare  hereafter ; 
yet  I  know  not  why  they  may  not  sometimes  in- 
spire or  openly  direct  them  in  human  know- 
ledge, and  in  things  relating  to  human  life,  so 
they  are  of  a  good  tendency;  more  especially 
since  such  a  good  inspiration  mav  be  a  counter- 
balance to  the  bad  knowledge  which  some  have 
been  inspired  with  by  evil  spirits.  £  would  not 
be  Uiought  to  go  too  far  in  a  point  of  this  nature, 
and  have,  therefore  (though  i>erhaps  I  could  say 
much  more  if  I  followed  entirely  my  own  private 
opinion,  and  would  venture  to  mtroduce  it  here, 
in  order  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  make 
it  a  public  one)  said  no  more  on  this  head  than 
what  divines  generally  teach. 
'  But  the  most  unexceptionable  mistress,  that 
teaches  these  things  to  be  in  nature,  is  experience. 
If  we  had  very  many  people  gifted  this  way, 
the  extraonUnary  thing  would  have  been  become 
ordinary,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  wondering 
that  it  should  be  so  ordinary  a  thing  for  wise 
men  themselves  to  wonder  too  much  at  things 
because  they  are  extraordinary,  and  suspect 
them  as  frauds  because  they  are  uncommon. 

There  has  scarce  been  any  period  of  time  in 
which  some  person  of  this  prophetic  class  has 
not  existed,  and  has  not  been  consulted  by  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  their  predictions  found  at 
the  long  run  to  come  true.  Ignorant  men  always 
rise  to  their  belief  of  them  by  experience,  and 
the  most  learned  men  submit  their  great  opinions 
to  experience ;  but  your  men  of  middling  talents, 
who  make  up  their  want  of  reason  with  bustling 
obstinacy  and  noisy  contradiction,  have  been 
and  still  continue  to  be  their  own  opposers,  and 
wi&out  discovering  the  reason  for  what  they 
say,  they  content  themselves  with  having  the 
laugh  on  their  sides,  and  barel^r  affirming  with- 
out proving  that  it  is  a  kind  of  ideal  juggle  and 
intellectual  legerdemain,  by  which  these  modem 
predictors  impose  things  upon  the  eye  of  reason, 
as  the  corporeal  eye  is  imposed  upon  by  sleight 
of  hand ;  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  men  of 


such  quick  reason  cannot  give  us  a  sample  of  the 
frauds.  Thus,  I  remember  to  have  read  (I  can- 
not tell  where)  the  story  of  some  courtiers,  who, 
when  a  great  artist  of  legerdemain  was  to  act 
before  the  king,  pretended  to  be  so  quick-sighted 
that  nothing  he  did  should  escape  their  discovery, 
were  left  by  his  nimble  fingers  in  the  dark,  and 
forced  at  last  with  blushes  to  own  they  had  no 
better  eyes  than  other  people.  In  a  word,  if 
people  will  be  led  by  suspicions  and  remote 
possibilities  of  fraud  and  contrivance  of  such 
men,  all  historical  truth  shall  be  ended,  when  it 
consists  not  with  a  man*s  private  humour  or 
prejudice  to  admit  it.  Now,  therefore,  to  prove 
by  experience  and  undeniable  testimonies  that 
these  Kind  of  genii  will  submit  to  little  offices,  in 
order  to  bring  men  to  greater  good,  I  will  give 
three  or  four  curious  passages  that  will  set  the 
reasonable  reader  at  ease,  and  prepare  him  for 
reading  the  passages  of  Mr.  Gampbell*s  life  with 
pleasure,  ana  as  a  fine  history  of  wonderful  facts, 
that  though  thev  seem  to  surpass  belief,  yet  ought 
to  have  his  credit. 

What  in  nature  can  be  more  trivial  than  for  a 
spirit  to  employ  himself  in  knocking  on  a  morn- 
ing at  a  wainsc(^t  by  the  bedVhead  of  a  man 
who  got  drunk  over-night,  according  to  the  way 
that  such  things  are  ordinarily  explained  ?  And 
yet  I  shall  give  you  such  a  relation  of  this,  that 
not  even  the  most  devout  and  precise  Preslw- 
terian  will  offer  to  call  in  question.  For  Mr. 
Baxter,  in  his  Historical  Discourse  of  Apparitions^ 
writes  thus. 

There  is  now  in  London  an  understanding, 
sober,  pious  man,  oft  one  of  my  hearers,  who  has 
an  elder  brother,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
rank,  who,  having  formerly  seemed  pious,  of  late 
years  does  often  fall  into  the  sin'of  drunkenness ; 
ne  often  lodges  long  together  here  in  his  brother's 
house ;  and  whensoever  he  is  drunk  and  has  slept 
himself  sober,  something  knocks  at  his  bed^- 
head,  as  if  one  knocked  on  a  wainscot :  when  they 
remove  his  bfed,  it  follows  him:  besides  other 
loud  noises,  on  other  parts  where  he  is,  that  all 
the  house  hears.  They  have  often  watched  him,, 
and  kept  his  hands  lest  he  should  do  it  himself. 
His  brother  has  often  told  it  me,  and  brought 
his  wife,  a  discreet  woman,  to  attest  it;  who 
avers,  moreover,  that  as  she  watched  him,  she 
has  seen  his  shoes  under  the  bed  taken  up,  and 
nothing  visible  to  touch  them.  They  brought 
the  man  himself  to  me,  and  when  we  asked  him 
how  he  dare  sin  again  after  such  a  warning,  he 
had  no  excuse :  but  being  persons  of  quality,  for 
some  special  reason  of  worldly  interest  I  must 
not  name  him. 

Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  instancy 
says  Mr.  Baxter;  first,  what  a  powerful  thing, 
temptation  and  fieshly  concupiscence  is,  a(id 
what  a  hardened  heart  sin  brings  men  to;  if 
one  rose  from  the  dead  to  warn  such  sinners,  it 
would  not  of  itself  persuade  them. 

Secondly,  says  Mr.  Baxter,  it  poses  me  to 
think  what  kind  of  spirit  this  is  that  has  such  a 
care  of  this  man's  soul,  which  makes  ipe  hope  he 
will  recover.  Do  good  spirits  dwell  so  near  us, 
or  are  they  sent  on  such  messages  ?  or  is  it  his 
guardian  angel?  or  is  it  the  soul  of  some  dead 
friend  that  suffers,  and  yet  retaining  love  to  him, 
as  Dives  to  his  brethren,  would  have  him  saved? 
Qod  yet  keeps  such  things  from  us  in  the  dark. 

So  far  we  have  the  authority  of  the  renowned 
and  famous  Mr.  Baxter,  who  makes  this  knock- 
ing of  the  spirit  at  the  bed's-head  (though  what 
we  commonly  call  frivolous)  an  important 
errand. 

Another  relation  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Mr. 
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John  Beaumont  (whom  I  myself  perflonally  knew, 
and  which  he  hu  inserted  in  his  AccowU  of 
Gmii  or  FamiUar  Spiritt)  in  a  letter  by  an  in- 
genious and  learned  clergyman  of  Wiltshire, 
who  had  given  him  the  relation  likewise  before, 
by  word  of  mouth.    It  is  as  follows. 

Near  eighty  years  since,  in  the  parish  d  Wiloot 
•{which  is  ^  bevizes)  in  the  vicar^  house,  there 
was  heard  for  a  considerable  time  the  sound  oi  a 
bell  oonstantlv  tolling  every  night;  the  occasion 
wae  this:  A  debauched  person  who  lived  in  the 
parish  came  one  night  very  late  and  demanded 
the  keys  of  the  church  of  the  vicar,  that  he  might 
ring  a  peal,  which  the  vicar  refused  to  let  him 
have,  alleging  the  unseasonableness  of  the  time, 
and  that  &  should,  by  granting  his  desires,  give 
.  a  disturbance  to  Sir  George  Wroughton  and  his 
family,  whose  house  adjoined  the  churchyard. 
Upon  this  refusal,  the  fellow  went  srway  in  a 
ra^,  threatening  to  be  revenged  of  the  vicar,  and 

gomg  some  time  after  to  Devizes,  met  with  one 
lanue  or  Cantlow,  a  person  noted  in  those  days 
for  a  wizard ;  and  he  tolls  him  how  the  vicar  had 
served  him,  and  begs  his  help  to  be  even  with 
bim.  The  reply  Cantle  made  was  this :  Does  he 
not  love  ringing?  he  shall  have  enough  of  it: 
and  from  that  time  a  bell  began  to  toll  in  his 
house,  and  continued  so  to  do  till  Gantlets  death, 
who  confessed  at  Fisherton  gaol,  in  Sarum 
(where  he  was  oonfined  by  King  James  during 
his  lifeY  that  he  caused  that  sound,  and  that  it 
should  oe  heard  in  that  place  during  life.  The 
thing  was  so  notorious  that  persons  came  from 
all  parts  to  hear  it;  and  King  James  sent  a  gpentle- 
man  from  London,  on  purpose  to  give  bim  satis- 
faction concerning  the  truth  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Beaumont  had  likewise  this  story,  as  be  tells,  from 
the  moutii  of  Sir  George  Wroughton's  own  son ; 
with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  if  any  in 
the  house  put  their  heads  out  of  the  window,  they 
could  not  hear  the  sound ;  but  heard  it  immediately 
i^ain,  as  soon  as  they  stood  in  the  room. 

The  reader  here  sees  that  good  and  bad  genii 
exercise  themselves  upon  very  little  functifons, 
knocking  at  bed's-heads,  and  ringing  of  bells. 
For  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  two 
divines,  of  a  man  of  quality  and  probity,  and 
the  same  satisfaction  that  a  learned  king  had, 
who  sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  after 
this  there  can  be,  I  think^  no  room  for  doubt. 

But  to  carry  the  point  still  nearer  home :  inas- 
much ae  I  know  some  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  the  extraordinary  actions  which 
the  person  whose  life  I  write  has  performed  ap- 
pear impostures,  and  inasmuch  as  for  this  end 
they  may  say,  that  though  many  people  may  have 
been  gifted  m  this  extraordinary  manner,  yet  not 
eo  as  to  make  a  profession  of  it,  and  therefore 
from  thence  they  take  their  suspicions,  I  shall  in 
this  place,  to  remove  every  nicest  scruple  they 
can  have  touching  this  affair,  give  the  reader  one 
instance  of  this  kind  likewise,  before  I  proceed 
with  my  history. 

There  lived  not  many  years  since  a  very  aged 
gentlewoman  in  London,  in  Water  Lane,  by  Fleet- 
street,  whose  name  was  Fight,  who  was  endowed 
with  a  prophetic  spirit;  and  the  ingenious  Mr 
Beaumont  (whom  I  personally  knew,  and  who 
had  a  familiar  genius  himself)  gives  the  world 
this  account  of  her.  She  was  very  well  known, 
•says  he,  to  many  persons  of  my  acquaintance  now 
living  in  London.  Among  others,  a  gentleman, 
whoee  candour  I  can  no  way  suspect,  has  told  me, 
that  he  often  resorted  to  her  as  to  an  oracle ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  came  into  her  presence,  she 
would  usually  tell  him  that  she  knew  what  he 
<was  coming  for,  for  that  she  had  seen  his  spirit 


for  some  time  before:  and  without  hU  f«yiag 
anything  to  her,  she  would  commonly  tell  bim 
what  the  business  was  which  he  came  to  conralt 
her  about,  "and  what  the  event  of  it  wo«kl  be ; 
which  he  always  found  to  fall  out  as  she  said;  and 
many  other  persons  now  living  can  testify  the 
like  experience  of  her  as  to  therasetTes. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  public  one  farther  little  history  of  the 
like  kind  with  the  forgoing  ones ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  if  it  be  valued  according  to  the 
worth  the  world  has  always  attributed  to  the 
very  ingenious  person  whom  it  conesms,  it  will 
be  far  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  and  thenfore 
fittest  to  finish  this  chapter,  and  to  crown  this 
part  of  the  work,  in  which  we  are  showing  that 
persons  have  had  a  perception  of  genii  or  qiirits, 
not  visible  at  the  same  time  to  others. 

The  famous  Torquatus  Tassos  pvinoe  of  the 
Italian  poets,  and  scarce  inferior  to  the  immonal 
Virg^  himself,  and  who  seems  to  enjoy  the  iuta-- 
mingled  gifts  of  the  most  accurate  judgment  of 
this  Latin  poet,  and  the  mora  fertile  and  oofBoas 
invention  and  fancy  of  the  Greek  one,  Homer, 
strongly  asserted  his  own  experience  in  this  kind. 
His  Ufe  was  written  and  published  in  Frenehr 
anno  1692,  by  D.  0.  D.  D.  V.  who,  in  his  pveface, 
tells  us,  that  in  what  he  writ  he  has  followed 
chiefly  the  history  given  us  in  Italian  fay  John 
Baptista  Manso,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  who 
had  been  a  very  intimate  friend  to  Tasso.  In  his 
life,  among  other  things,  he  acquaints  us  that 
Tasso  was  naturally  of  that  melaneholie  tem- 
perament which  has  always  made  the  greatttt 
men,  and  that  this  temperament  being  ag^vated 
by  many  hardships  he  had  undergone,  it  made 
him  sometimes  beside  himself,  and  that  thoee^ 
melancholic  vapours  being  despatched,  he  came 
again  to  himself,  like  those  that  rotom  from  fits 
of  the  falling  sickness,  his  spirit  being  as  free  ss 
before.  That,  near  his  latter  end,  he  retired  from 
the  city  of  Naples,  to  his  friend  Manso,  at  Bisaocii, 
a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whera 
Manso  had  a  considerable  estate,  and  psssed  sa 
autumn  there  in  the  diversions  of  the  season. 

And  here  the  French  author  gives  us  an  accoont 
of  Tasso's  sensible  perception  of  a  genius,  as 
follows.  As,  after  these  amusements,  be  usually 
retired  to  his  chamber,  to  entertain  himself  there 
with  his  friend  Manso,  the  latter  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  into  one  of  the  most  singular 
effects  of  Tas80*s  melancholy  (of  this  heroic 
melancholy,  as  I  may  caJl  it)  which  raised  and 
brightened  his  spirit;  so  far  it  was  from  depresB- 
ing  or  rendering  it  obscure ;  and  wluoh,  among 
the  ancients,  would  have  reasonably  caused  them 
to  have  ascribed  a  fanuliar  demon  to  him,  as  to 
Socrates.  They  were  often  in  a  warm  dabtts 
concerning  this  spirit,  with  which  Tasso  i»e- 
tended  to  have  so  free  a  commimication.  *  I  am 
too  much  your  friend,*  said  Manso  to  him  one  day, 
*■  not  to  let  you  know  what  the  world  thinks  of 
you  concerning  this  thing,  and  wliat  I  think  of 
it  myself.  Is  it  possible,  that  being  enlightened 
as  you  are,  you  should  he  fallen  into  so  great  a 
weakness  as  to  think  you  have  a  familiar  ^irit? 
and  will  you  give  your  enemies  that  advantage, 
to  be  able  to  prove  by  your  own  acknowledg- 
ment, what  they  have  already  puUished  to  the 
world  ?  You  know,  they  say,  you  did  not  pub- 
lish your  Dialoffue  of  tha  Metamg9r  as  a  fiction ; 
but  you  would  have  men  believe  that  the  spirit 
which  yon  make  to  speak  there,  was  a  real  and 
true  spirit:  hence  men  have  drawn  this  fnjarious 
consequence,  that  your  studies  have  embroiled 
your  imsgination,  so  that  there  is  made  in  it  a 
confused  mixture  of  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  tiie 
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inventiozis  of  the  pbiloBophers,  and  the  doctrine 
of  religion/ 

^  I  am  not  ignorant,'  answered  Tasao,  *  of  all  that 
is  spread  abroad  in  the  world  on  aoconnt  of  my 
Dialogue:  I  have  taken  care  diyers  times  to 
disabuse  my  friends,  both  by  letter  and  word  of 
month;  I  prevented  even  the  malignity  of  my 
enemiM,  aa  yon  know,  at  the  time  I  pablished  my 
Dialogue.  Men  could  not  be  ignorant  that  I 
composed  it  for  the  ^onng  Prince  of  Mantua,  to 
whom  I  would  explam,  after  an  agreeable  manner, 
the  principal  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
It  was  at  Mantua  itself}  after  my  second  night 
from  Ferrara,  that  I  formed  the  idea  of  it,  and  I 
•committed  it  to  paper  a  little  after  my  unfortunate 
return.  I  addressed  it  to  this  prince ;  and  all  men 
might  have  read  in  the  epistle  .dedicatory  the  pro- 
testation I  there  make,  that  this  Dialogue,  being 
writ  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  l^latonics, 
wbi<^  is  not  always  conformable  to  revealed 
truths^  men  must  not  confound  what  I  expose 
there  as  a  philosopher,  with  what  I  believe  as  a 
Christian.  This  distinction  is  by  so  much  the 
more  reasonable,  that  at  that  time  nothing  extra- 
ordinary had  happened  to  me,  and  I  spake  not  of 
any  apparition.  This  can  be  attested  oy  all  those 
with  whom  I  lodged,  or  whom  I  frequented  in  this 
voyaee ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
fouBohig  the  fiction  of  my  Dialogue  with  what 
has  happened  to  me  since.'  ^  I  am  persuaded  of  all 
vou  say  to  me,'  replied  Manso,  ^  but  truly  I  cannot 
be  of  what  you  believe,  at  present,  concerning 
yourself.  Will  you  imagine  that  you  are  in  com- 
merce with  a  spirit  ?  And  I  a«lc  you,  of  what 
-order  is  that  spirit?  Shall  we  ^ lace  him  in  the 
number  of  the  rebels,  whom  their  pride  precipi- 
tated into  the  abyss  ?  or  of  tbe  intelligences,  who 
continued  finn  in  faith  and  submission  to  their 
Creator?  For  there  is  no  mean  to  take  in  the 
true  religion,  and  we  must  not  fall  into  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  of  the 
•cabalists. 

*  Now  the  spirit  in  question  cannot  be  a  demon. 
You  own,  that  instead  of  inspiring  you  with 
anything  contrary  to  pie^  and  religion,  ho  often 
fortifies  in  you  the  maxims  of  Christianity;  he 
strengthens  your  faith  by  profound  reasonings, 
and  has  the  same  res^iect  with  you  for  sacred 
names  and  things.  Neither  can  you  say  that  it  is 
an  angel ;  for  though  you  have  always  led  a  regu- 
lar life,  and  far  from  all  dissoluteness;  though  for 
some  years  past  you  have  applied  yourself,  after 
a  particular  manner,  to  the  duties  of  a  true  Chris^ 
tian ;  you  will  agree  vdth  me,  that  these  sorts  of 
favours  are  not  common ;  that  a  man  must  have 
■attained  tp  a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  and  not  be 
far  from  the  pureness  of  celestial  spirits,  to  merit 
a  familiar  converse,  and  bear  a  harmony  with 
them.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  in  all  these 
discourses,  which  you  imagluo  you  have  with 
this  spirit  You  know,  better  than  any  man, 
those  symptoms  which  the  black  humours,  whore- 
i^'itli  you  are  tormented,  causes  in  you.  Your 
vapours  are  the  source  of  your  visions ;  and  your- 
self would  not  judge  otherwise  of  another  person 
to  whom  a  like  thing  should  happen ;  and  you 
will  come  to  this  in  your  own  respect  also,  if 
you  will  make  a  mature  reflection,  and  apply 
;^ourself  to  blot  out,  by  an  effort  of  reason,  these 
imaginations  which  the  violence  of  yom*  evil 
effects  causes  in  you.'  *  You  may  have  reason,' 
replied  Tasso,  *  to  thinlc  so  of  the  things  that  pass 
in  me;  but  as  to  myself,  who  have  a  sensible 
perception  of  them,  I  am  forced  to  reason  after 
another  manner.  If  it  were  true  that  the  spirit 
did  not  show  himself  to  me,  but  in  the  violent 
assault  of  my  vapours ;  if  he  offered  to  my  ima- 


gination but  wandering  and  confused  apeciesi, 
without  connection  or  due  sequel ;  if  he  used  to 
me  frivolous  reasonings,  which  ended  in  nothing; 
or  if,  having  beg^n  some  solid  reasoning,  he 
broke  it  off  on  a  sudden,  and  left  me  in  darkness ; 
I  should  believe  with  you,  that  all  things  that 
pass  are  but  mere  dreams  and  phantoms.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise:  This  spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
truth  and  reason ;  and  of  a  truth  so  distinct,  of 
a  reason  so  sublime,  that  he  raises  me  often  to 
knowledges  that  are  above  all  my  reasonings, 
though  they  appear  to  me  no  less  dear ;  that  he 
teaches  me  things  which,  in  my  most  profound 
nieditationa,  never  came  into  my  spirit,  and 
which  I  never  heard  of  any  mui,  nor  read  in 
any  book.  This  spirit,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
of  real :  of  whatsoever  order  ho  be,  I  hear  him 
and  see  him,  nevertheless  for  its  being  impossible 
for  me  to  comprehend  and  define  him.'  Manso 
did  not  yield  to  these  facts,  which  Tasso  would 
have  padssd  for  proofs:  he  pressed  him  with 
new  questions,  which  were  not  without  answers. 
'  Since  you  will  not  believe  me  on  my  word,'  said 
Tasso  to  him  another  day,  after  having  well  dis- 
puted. *  I  must  convince  you  by  your  o\7n  eyes 
that  these  things  are  not  pure  imaginations.'  And 
the  next  day,  conversing  together  in  the  same 
chamber,  ]^ianso  perceived  that,  on  a  sudden,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  towards  the  window,  and  that  he 
stood,  as  it  were,  immoveable ;  he  called  to  him, 
and  jogged  him  many  times;  but  insteEid  of 
answering  liim,  *  See  there  the  spirit,'  says  Tasso 
at  last,  *  that  has  been  pleased  to  come  and  visit 
me,  and  to  entertain  himself  with  me :  look  on 
him,  and  you  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what 
Is«^.' 

Manso,  somewhat  surprised,  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  place  he  showed  him,  and  perceived 
nothing  but  the  ravs  of  the  sun  passing  through 
the  glass;  nor  did  he  see  anything  in  all  the 
chamber,  though  he  cast  his  eyes  round  it  with 
curiosity :  and  he  desired  him  to  show  him  the 
spirit  which  he  looked  for  in  vain,  while  he 
heard  Tasso  speak  with  much  vehemency.  He 
declares  in  a  letter  which  he  writ  concerning 
this  to  the  Admiral  of  Naples,  that  he  really 
heard  no  other  voice  but  Tasso's  own ;  but 
there  were  sometimes  questions  made  by  him  to 
the  pretended  spirit,  sometimes  answers  that  he 
made  to  the  pretended  questions  of  the  spirit, 
and  which  were  couched  in  such  admirable 
terms,  so  efficacious,  concerning  subjects  so  ele- 
vated and  so  extraordinary,  that  he  was  ravished 
with  admiration,  and  dared  not  to  interrupt  him. 
He  hearkened  therefore  attentively;  and  being 
quite  beside  himself  at  this  mysterious  conversa- 
tion, which  ended  at  last  by  a  recess  of  tbe  spirit, 
as  he  found  by  tbe  last  words  of  Tasso:  after 
which,  Tasso  turning  himself  to  him,  *  Well/  said 
he,  '  are  your  doubts  at  last  dissipated  ?'  *  On  the 
contrary,'  answered  Manso,  *  I  am  more  embroiled 
than  ever :  I  have  truly  heard  wonderful  things ; 
but  you  have  not  showed  me  what  you  promised 
me.'  *  You  have  seen  and  heard,'  resumed  Tasso. 
*  perhai>s  more  than — ^  He  stopped  here ;  ana 
Manso,  who  could  not  recover  himself  of  his  sur- 
prise, and  had  his  head  filled  with  the  ideas  of  this 
extraordinai^  entertainment,  found  himself  not 
in  a  condition  to  press  him  fm*ther.  Mean- 
while he  engaged  himself  not  to  speak  a  word  to 
any  man  of  these  things  he  had  heard,  witi^  a 
design  to  make  them  public,  though  he  should 
have  libei-ty  granted  him.  They  had  many  other 
conversations  concerning  this  matter;  after  which 
Manso  owned  he  was  brought  to  that  pass,  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  think  or  say ;  only,  that  if  it 
were  a  weakness  in  his  friend  to  believe  these 
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▼isiona,  he  mach  feared  it  would  prove  contagious 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  become  at  la^t  as 
credulous  as  himself. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  who  is  still  living,  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  formerly  some  acquaintance 
myself,  has  set  down,  among  others,  this  re- 
lation at  large  concerning  Tasso,  and  gives 
this  reason  for  it;  *  Because,' says  the  doctor,  ^I 
think  it  contains  a  sufficient  answer  to  what 
many  learned  friends  have  said  to  myself  on  the 
like  occasion.* 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader, 
if  I  subjoin  here  the  short  ewgium  writ  on  Tasso, 
by  the  famous  Thuanas.  which  is  as  follows. 

*  Torquatus  Tasso  died  about  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  age ;  a  man  of  a  wonderful  and  prodigious 
wit,  who  was  seized  with  an  incurable  fury  in 
his  youth,  when  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
and  nevertheless,  in  lucid  intervals,  he  writ  manv 
things,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  with  so  much 
judgment,  elegancy,  and  extreme  correctness  of 
style,  that  he  turned  at  length  that  pity,  'trhich 
many  men  had  conceived  for  him,  into  an  amaze- 
ment; while  by  that  fury,  which,  in  others,  makes 
their  minds  outrageous,  or  dulls  them,  after  it  was 
over,  his  understanding  became  as  it  were  more 
purified,  more  ready  in  inventing  things,  more 
iwcute  in  aptly  disposing  them  after  they  were 
invented,  and  more  copious  in  adorning  them 
with  choice  words  and  weight  of  sentences ;  and 
that  which  a  man  of  the  soundest  sense  would 
scarce  excogitate  at  his  leisure,  with  the  greatest 
labour  and  care  imaginable,  he,  after  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind  set  beside  itself,  naturally 
performed  with  a  wonderful  facility*,  so  that  he 
did  not  seem  struck  with  an  alienation  of  mind, 
but  with  a  divine  fury.  He  that  knows  not  these 
things,  which  all  men  know  that  have  been  in 
Italy,  and  concerning  which  himself  sometimes 
complains,  though  modestly,  in  his  Writings ;  let 
him  read  his  divine  works,  and  he  must  neces- 
sarily conclude,  either  that  I  speak  of  another 
man  than  Tasso,  or  that  these  things  were  wiitten 
by  another  man  than  Tasso.^ 

After  having  given  my  readers  so  many,  me- 
morable accounts  concerning  the  perception  men 
have  had  in  all  ages,  and  still  continue  to  have,  of 
genii  or  familiar  spirits,  by  all  the  senses,  as 
seeing,  hearing,  &a,  which  accounts  have  been 
attested  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and 
quality,  if  anv  of  them  still  remain  dissatisfied,  I 
am  contented,  and  desire  them,  for  their  punish- 
ment, to  lay  down  the  book  before  they  arrive  at 
the  more  pleasant  part«  of  it,  which  are  yet  to 
coino,  and  not  to  read  one  tittle  further.  These 
imbelieving  gentlemen  shall  then  be  at  liberty, 
according  as  their  different  spirits  dictate,  to 
ridicule  me  in  the  same  manner  as  many  more 
learned  and  greater  men  than  I  have  been-  satir- 
ized before  my  time,  by  persons  of  a  like  infidel 
temper,  who  would  fain  pass  incredulity  upon 
the  world  as  wisdom ;  and  they  may,  with  all  the 
freedom  in  nature,  bestow  upon  me  those  merry 
appellations  which  I  very  well  know  such  extra- 
ordinary freethinkers  imagine  to  belong  of  right 
to  any  author,  that  either  believes  himself,  or 
would  possess  the  world  with  an  opinion  and 
belief,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  holding 
oonversation  in  this  habitable  world  with  genii 
and  familiar  spirits.  I  shall  only  first  teU  them 
all  I  have  to  say  to  terminate  the  dispute  between 
them  and  me. 

Those  who,  to  give  themselves  the  air  and 
appearance  of  men  of  solid  wisdom  and  gravity, 
load  other  men,  who  believe  in  spirits,  with  the 
titles  of  being  men  of  folly,  levity,  or  melancholy, 
are  desired  to  learn,  that  the  same  folly  (as  they 


are  pleased  to  term  it)  of  opinion  is  to  be  fotmd 
in  the  greatest  men  of  learning  that  ever  existed 
in  the  universe.  Let  them,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  read  Apuleius*s  book,  de  deo  Socrat; 
Censorlnus's  book  de  die  Nat.  c.  8 ;  Porphyrias,  in 
his  book  de  AbttmenUa;  Agrippa,  in  his  Treatiae 
de  OccuiL  PhU.  1.  3,  c.  22,  and  also  c.  21;  Natalis 
Comes  in  his  Mtfth.  1.  4,  c.  3 ;  Maraviglia,  in  his 
Pieudomantia^  Dissertation^  9  and  11,  and  Ammr 
adversiofk,  10;  Plato,  in  his  TtmsBUM  et  Cratjftmg; 
Ammianus  Marcellinus's  History,  book  21 ;  Hie- 
ronimus  Cardanus,  in  his  book  de  VUd  PnpnA, 
c.  47 ;  the  great  Kireher,  in  his  (Edwus  ^npiia- 
cus,,  vol.  iii.  p.  474;  Pausanins,  in  CUac,  pMer.; 
that  immortal  orator,  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Dieinatume; 
lib.  ii.  de  Naturd  Deorum;  the  Histoire  Prodigieuie, 
written  by  Pere  ilmault;  and  a  book  intitnkd 
Lvx  e  Tenebritf  which  is  a  coUection  of  modern 
visions  and  prophecies  in  Germany  by  aeveral 
I^rsons,  translated  into  Latin  by  Jo.  Amos. 
Comenius,  printed  at  Amsterdaxn,  1655.  And  if 
they  will  be  at  the  pains  of  having  due  recoune 
to  these  quotations,  they  will  find  that  all  these 
men,  whose  learning  is  unquestionable,  and  most 
of  whom  have  been  in  a  firm  and  undisputed 
possession  of  fame  for  many  centuries,  have  all 
unanimously  agreed  in  this  opinion,  how  foolish 
soever  they  may  think  it,  that  there  ever  was  and 
ever  would  be  a  communication  held  between 
some  select  men  and  genii,  or  fsrailiar  spirits.  I 
must,  therefore,  desire  their  pardon,  if  I  rejoice 
to  see  them  remain  wise  by  themselves,  and  that 
I  continue  to  be  esteemed  by  them  a  fool  among 
80  much  good  company. 

Others,  out  of  a  mere  contempt  of  religioo,  or 
cowardly,  for  fear  of  being  thought  pusillajiimocs 
by  men,  turn  bravos  to  Heaven,  aud  laogh  at 
every  notion  of  spirits,  as  imbibed  from  the  nuna 
or  imposed  upon  us  by  priests,  and  may  top  these 
lines  upon  us  with  an  elegant  and  a  convincing 
magisterial  sneer,  though  the  divine  Socrates  was 
nf  our  opinion,  and  even  experienced  it  to  be  trae, 
having  a  genius  himself : — 

The  prlents  but  finish  what  the  nune  began. 
And  thus  the  chUd  imposes  on  Uie  mazk 

These  bring  into  my  mind  a  saying  of  &ir 
Boger  L'Estrange  on  Seneca,  which  I  must  ap|»ly 
to  Bocrates :  *  I  join  in  opinion  with  a  Christian 
heathen,  while  they  remain  heathen  ChristiansL' 

The  third  sort,  out  of  a  pretended  veneration 
to  religion  and  divinity,  may  call  me  superstitious 
and  chimerical.  To  them  I  answer,  I  will  con- 
tinue chimerical  and  superstitious  with  St  Austin, 
who  gives  the  same  opinion  in  his  Ctvifoto  Det 
with  Ludovicus  Vivos;  let  them  bo  solider  and 
more  religious  divines  than  St.  Austin  in  disown- 
ing it.  Thus  I  bid  these  austere  critics  heartily 
farewell ;  but  let^y  better-natured  readers  go  on 
and  find  a  new  example  of  this  conversation  being 
held  with  the  genii  by  our  Duncan  CampbeU. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  narrative  of  Mr,  Campbelt*  coming  to  London^ 
and  taking  upon  him  the  profession  of  a  pre- 
dictor ;  together  toith  an  account  of  many  Oranffe 
things  that  came  to  pass  Just  as  he  foretold. 

To  proceed  on  regularly  with  the  life  of  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  I  must  let  the  reader  know 
that  he  continued  thus  conversing  with  his  little 
genius,  as  is  set  forth  above  in  the  dialogue  he 
had  with  me,  and  predicting  many  things  of  the 
like  nature,  as  I  have  described,  till  the  year  1694, 
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when  be  was  jnst  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
he  left  Scotland. 

Bat  before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
his  departure  from  thence,  his  half  native  country, 
inasmuch  as  his  father  was  of  that  coimtry,  and 
he  had  his  education  there  (what  education  he 
could  have,  being  deaf  and  dumb\  I  must  let  Uie 
reader  Imow  that  in  the  year  1692,  my  very  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Campbell,  his  mother-in-law,  died, 
and  left  him  thei-e  at  Edinburgh,  an  orphan  of 
twelve  years  of  age. 

^  He  was,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  most  beau- 
tiful boy  of  that  age  I  ever  knew;  and  the  sensible 
reader,  who  considers  a  £hild  of  good  birth,  with 
the  misfortunes  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  left 
fatherless  and  motherless  in  the  wide  world,  at 
twelve  years  old.  without  any  competency  for  his 
maintenance  ana  suppoi*t,  without  any  relations, 
in  a  manner,  that  knew  him  or  assisted  him ;  all 
the  little  fortime  his  father  had  having  been  lost 
in  the  civil  commotions  in  Scotluid,  as  I  have 
related  above,  need  not  hear  me  describe  the 
compassion  I  and  many  more  had  for  him ;  be- 
cause such  a  reader  must  certainly  feel  in  his  own 
bosom  the  same  lively  acts  of  pity  and  commise- 
ration at  the  hearing  of  such  a  mishap  as  I  had 
at  the  seeing  it,  or  at  least  as  I  have  now  revived 
afresh  withm  me  at  the  relating  it. 

However,  it  came  so  to  pass,  that  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  and  who  was  a  distant 
relation  of  the  boy,  though  he  himself  was  but  in 
indifferent  circumstances,  was  resolved  to  see  him 
provided  for  one  way  or  another,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  till  that 
time  to  take  the  best  caio  of  him  himself  that  he 
was  able. 

Several  ladies  of  quality,  who  had  known  his 
perfections,  coveted  to  make  the  boy  one  of  their 
domestics,  as  a  page,  or  a  playfellow  to  their 
children ;  for  though  he  could  not  speak,  he  had 
such  a  vivacity  in  all  his  actions,  such  a  spright- 
liness  of  behaviour,  and  such  a  merriment  accom- 
panying all  his  gestures,  that  he  afforded  more 
entertamment  than  the  prettiest  and  wittiest  little 
prattlers  at  those  ^ears  are  wont  to  do.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  certamly  accepted  of  some  of  these 
fortunate  offers  for  his  little  cousin,  which  were 
many  of  them  likely  to  prove  verv  advantageous, 
if  it  had  not  been  put  in  his  head  by  some  friends, 
particularly  myself,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  dis- 
pose of  the  boy  in  that  manner,  the  best  way  he 
could  take  would  be  to  jpresent  him  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Argyle,  who  for  his  name^s  sake  and  for  his 
father's  sake,  as  well  as  the  Qualifications  and 
endowments  of  the  boy,  would  more  naturally, 
according  to  all  probability,  take  a  greater  plea- 
sure and  delight  in  him.  and  consequently  provide 
better  for  him,  and  witn  a  more  lasting  care,  than 
any  other  pei'son  of  quality  that  had  a  sudden 
liking  to  him,  which  might  change,  and  took  him 
as  a  stranger  out  of  a  bare  curiosity.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  by  these  reasons  overruled  in  the  disposal  of 
his  little  dumb  prophetical  cousin,  as  he  called 
him,  and  resolved  tnat  an  offer  should  be  made 
of  him  to  the  present  illustrious  Duke  of  Ai^gvle^s 
most  noble  father.  But  it  so  unfortunatelv  hap- 
pened tiiiat  the  earl,  making  very  much  a  longer 
stay  at  London  than  was  expected,  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  unde,  sent  our  young  Duncan  Campbell,  his 
nephew,  handsomely  accoutred,  and  with  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  by  sea,  with 
Captain  Meek  of  Kirkcaldy,  to  London,  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  earFs  favour; 
and  just  a  few  days  before  young  Duncan  arrived 
in  London,  the  earl  was  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  his  seat  in  Scotland. 

I  had  now  left  him  for  near  three  years,  not 


having  seen  him  since  about  a  year  after  his 
mother's  death;  and  then  coming  to  London,  I 
had  by  mere  accident  an  appointment  to  meet 
some  Scotch  gentlemen  at  the  Buffalo  at  Charing- 
cross.  There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  a  great 
concourse  of  Scotch  nobility  there  at  an  enter- 
tainment; and  one  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
passing  by  and  seeing  one  of  my  friends,  desired 
nim  to  come  in,  and  told  him  both  he  and  his 
companion  should  be  very  welcome  to  partake  of 
the  diversion.  The  lady  told  him  tiiey  had  got 
a  lovely  youth,  a  Scotch  miracle,  among  them, 
that  would  give  us  exquisite  delight,  and  write 
down  to  us  all  the  occurrences  of  our  future  lives, 
and  tell  us  our  names  upon  our  first  appearance. 
The  moment  I  heard  of  it,  Duncan  Campbell 
came  into  my  head ;  but  as  it  is  a  thing  not  rare 
to  be  met  with  in  Scotland  for  second-sighted 
persons  to  toll  such  things,  and  as  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  was  in  the  north,  1  thought  little  Duncan 
had  been  under  his  protection,  and  with  him,  and 
did  not  dream  of  meeting  with  him  there ;  and 
accordingly  ^told  ray  friend,  before  I  went  in, 
that  I  believed  I  knew  a  lad  in  Scotland  would 
exceed  this  in  foresight,  let  him  be  as  dexterous 
in  his  art  as  he  would. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  encompassed  and  smTounded  by  a 
circle  of  Uie  most  beautiful  females  that  ever  my 
eyes  beheld.  In  the  centre  of  this  angelic  tribe  was 
seated  a  heavenly  youth,  with  the  most  winning 
comeliness  of  aspect  that  ever  pleased  the  sight 
of  any  beholder  of  either  sex;  his  face  was 
divinely  fair,  and  tinged  only  with  such  a  sprightly 
blush  as  a  painter  would  use  to  colour  the  pictui'e 
of  health  with,  and  the  complexion  was  varnished 
over  by  a  blooming  like  that  of  flourishing  fruit, 
which  had  not  yet  felt  the  first  nippings  of  an 
unkind  and  an  uncivil  air ;  with  this  beauty  was 
joined  such  a  smiling  draught  of  all  the  features 
as  is  the  result  of  pleasantry  and  good  humour. 
His  eyes  were  large,  full  of  lustre,  majestic,  well 
set,  and  the  soul  shone  so  in  them,  as  told  the 
spectators  plainly  how  great  was  the  inward 
vivacity  of  his  genius ;  the  hair  of  his  head  was 
thick,  and  reclined  far  below  his  shoulders;  it 
was  of  a  fine  silver  colour,  and  hung  down 
in  ringlets  like  the  curling  tendrils  of  a  copious 
vine.  He  was  by  the  women  entertained,  ac- 
cording to  the  claim  which  so  many  perfections 
joining  in  a  youth  just  ripening  into  manhood 
might  lay  to  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  the 
tender  sex.  One  was  holding  the  basin  of  water, 
anoUier  washing  a  hand,  a  third  with  a  towel 
drying  his  face,  which  another  fair  had  greedily 
snatched  the  pleasure  of  washing  before,  while 
a  fourth  was  oisposing  into  order  his  silver  hairs 
with  an  ivory  comb,  in  a  hand  as  white,  and 
which  a  monarch  might  have  been  proud  to  have 
had  so  employed  in  adjusting  the  crown  upon 
his  head;  a  fifth  was  setting  into  order  his 
cravat ;  a  sixth  stole  a  kiss,  and  blushed  at  the 
innocent  pleasure,  and  mistook  her  own  thoughts 
as  if  she  xissed  the  angel  and  not  the  man ;  and 
thev  all  rather  seemed  to  adore  than  to  love  him, 
as  if  they  had  taken  him  not  for  a  person  that 
enjoyed  uie  frequent  gift  of  the  second-sight,  but 
as  if  he  had  been  some  little  prophet  peculiarly 
inspired;  and  while  they  all  thus  admired  and 
wondered,  they  all  consulted  him  as  an  oracle. 
The  surprise  of  seeing  a  young  man  so  happy 
amidst  the  general  concurring  favours  of  the  nir, 
made  me  be  for  a  while  lost  in  a  kind  of  delightful 
amazement,  and  the  consideration  of  what  bliss 
he  was  possessed  made  me  scarce  believe  my  own 
eyes,  when  they  told  me  it  was  Duncan  Campbell, 
who  I  had  left  an  unhappy  orphan  at  Edinburgh, 
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But  80  it  was,  though  he  was  much  altered  in 
stature,  being  now  shot  up  pretty  fast  in  his 
growth  since  I  had  seen  him,  and  haying  gained 
a  kind  of  a  fixed  oompoitment,  such  as  we  may 
daily  observe  in  those  who  are  taking  leave  of 
their  minority,  ftnd  stepping  into  a  stage  of 
maturer  life. 

Q'he  first  remarkable  thing  I  knew  him  do  in 
London,  being  in  this  splendid  company,  where 
there  were  so  many  undoubted  witnesses,  of 
quality  too,  that  had  ocular  proof  of  his  predic- 
tions at  that  public  tavern ;  I  choose  to  record  it 
here  in  the  fii^  place  according  to  its  due  order. 
It  was  in  the  year  1698. 

Among  this  angelical  class  of  beauties  were 
Dr.  W— Iw^kI's  lady  and  daughter.  Upon  earth 
there  was  not  sure  a  more  beautiful  creature  than 
the  daughter  was;  she  was  the  leading  light  of 
all  the  sparkling  tribe;  and  Otway*s  character 
suits  her  exactly,  for  she  was  '  among  ten  thou- 
sand, eminently  fair.*  One  would  imagine  pros- 
porous  and  lucky  fortune  was  written  upon  her 
face,  and  that  nothing  unhappy  could  be  read  in 
so  fair  a  book ;  and  it  was  therefore  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all,  that  by  way  of  good  omen 
to  the  rest,  his  predictions  should  begin  to  be 
opened  luckily  that  day,  and  that  therefore  he 
should  first  of  all  be  consulted  about  her. 

Accordingly,  the  mother,  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
talent  before  she  proceeded  to  any  other  questions, 
asked  him  in  writing  if  he  knew  the  young  lady, 
her  name,  and  who  she  was.  After  a  little  rumi- 
nating and  pondering  upon  the  matter,  and 
taking  an  exact  view  of  the  beauty,  he  wrote 
down  her  name,  told  Mrs.  W — Iw — d  she  was  her 
daughter,  and  that  her  father  was  a  doctor. 
Convinced  by  his  so  readily  telling  the  name  and 
quality  of  persons  be  had  never  seen  in  his  life- 
time, that  fame  had  not  given  a  false  character 
of  his  capacity,  she  proceeded  in  her  questions 
as  to  her  f utura  fortune.  He  gazed  afresh  at  her 
ver^  eagerly  for  some  time,  and  his  countenance 
dunng  that  time  of  viewing  her  seemed  to  be 
i*uffled  with  abundance  of  disturbance  and  per- 
plexity. We  all  imagined  that  the  youth  was  a 
little  touched  at  the  heart  himself  with  what  he 
saw,  and  that  instead  of  telling  hers,  he  had  met 
in  her  bright  eyes  with  his  own  destiny,  the 
destiny  of  being  for  ever  made  a  slave  and  a 
captive  to  so  many  powerful  and  almost  irresis- 
tible charms. 

At  length,  after  having  a  long  debate  within 
himself,  which  we  thought  proceeded  from  the 
stnigglings  of  love  and  passion,  he  fetching  a 
great  sigh,  which  still  convinced  us  more,  took 
the  pen  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  W — Iw — d,  tlutt  he 
begged  to  be  excused,  and  that  his  pen  might 
remain  as  dumb  and  silent  as  his  tongue  on  that 
affair.  By  this  answer  we  concluded,  one  and 
all,  that  our  former  conjectures  were  true,  and 
we  joined  in  pressing  him  the  more  earnestly  to 
deliver  his  real  and  sincere  opinion  cuncei'ning 
the  accidents  upon  which  the  future  fortunes  of 
her  life  were  to  turn  and  depend.  He  showed 
many  mighty  reluctances  in  the  doing  it ;  and  I 
have  often  since  considered  him  in  the  same 
anguish  as  the  late  great  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was 
endeavouring  by  study  to  save  a  certain  fair  one, 
whom  he  loved  with  a  vehemence  of  temper,  and 
who  was,  as  his  reason  told  him,  ^ot  far  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  art  of  physic  to  recover. 
At  last  he  wrote  in  plain  terms  that  his  back- 
wardness and  unwillmgness  to  tell  it  arose  from 
his  wishes  that  her  fortune  would  be  better  than 
his  certfun  foreknowledge  of  it  told  him  it  would 
be,  and  begged  that  we  would  rest  satisfied  with 
that  general  answer,  since  it  was  in  so  particular 


a  case,  where  he  himself  was  a  well-wisher  in 
vain,  to  the  lady  about  whom  he  was  oonsnlied. 
The  young  lady  herself  thinking  that  if  she  kx^ew 
any  disasters  that  were  to  befall  her,  riiie  mighty 
by  knowing  the  nature  of  them  be^orahsiid,  and 
the  time  when  they  were  likely  to  happen,  be 
able,  by  timely  prudence  and  forocaat,  to  avert 
those  evils,  with  many  beseechings  uigiad  hsm  to 
reveal  the  jfatal  secret  After  many  struggles  to 
avoid  it,  and  as  many  instances  made  to  hmi  both 
by  mother  and  daughter  for  the  disoovorv  of  his 
prescience  in  that  point,  he  complied  wfth  veiv 
great  cUfficulty;  and  blotting  the  paper  with 
tears  that  trickled  fast  from  his  eyes,  he  gave  Yur 
the  lamentable  scroll,  containing  the  wwds  that 
follow,  viz. :  *  I  wish  it  had  notfallen  to  mylot  to 
tell  this  lady,  whom  everybody  that  bat  oaoe 
looks  at  her  must  admire,  though  they  must  not 
have  leave  to  love,  that  she  is  not-  much  longer 
to  be  possessor  of  that  lovely  face,  which  gains 
her  such  a  number  of  adorers.  The  amaupox 
will  soon  turn  a  ravisher,  and  lile  all  those 
sweets  and  charms  that  might  be  able  to  van- 
quish a  king  and  to  subdue  a  conqueror  of  mighty 
battles.  Her  reign  is  doomed,  alas!  to  be  as 
short  as  it  is  now  great  and  univeraaL  I  b^eye 
she  has  internal  beauties  of  the  mind,  not  the 
least  inferior  to  those  external  exoeUences  of  th# 
body ;  and  she  might,  perhaps,  by  the  power  of 
her  mind  alone,  be  absolute  queen  of  the  affec- 
tions of  men,  if  the  smallpox  threatened  not  too 
surely  to  be  her  farther  enemy,  and,  not  con- 
tented to  destroy  the  face,  was  not  perversely 
bent  to  destroy  the  whole  woman.  But  I  want 
words  to  express  my  sorrow.  I  would  not  tell  it 
if  you  did  not  extort  the  baneful  secret  from  my 
bosom.  This  fair  creature,  whose  beauty  would 
make  one  wish  her  immortal,  will,  hj  the  cruel 
means  of  the  smallpox,  give  us  too  suddsin  a  proof 
of  her  mortality.  But  neither  the  mother  nor 
herself  ought  too  much  to  repine  at  this,  seeing 
it  appears  to  be  the  decree  of  Providence,  which 
is  always  to  be  interpreted  as  meant  for  ovr  good, 
and  seeing  it  may  be  the  means  of  tiunslatiag  her 
the  sooner  only  to  her  kindred  angels^  whose 
beauty  she  so  much  resembles  here  on  earth,  and 
to  be  among  the  lowest  class  of  whom,  fa  betta* 
than  being  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  world  here 
below,  and  wearing  an  imperial  crown.  While  I 
comfort  you,  I  cannot  help  the  force  of  nature, 
which  makes  me  grieve  myself ;  and  I  only  give 
you,  because  you  compel  me  to  it,  so  particular 
and  so  exact  an  answer  to  so  particular  and  so 
exacting  a  question.* 

The  mother,  who  took  the  paper,  was  pm- 
dent  enough  to  conceal  from  the  daughter  iraat 
he  said;  but  nature  would  foroe  ite  way,  and 
bubbled  from  her  eyes ;  and  the  daughter  perceiv- 
ing that,  pressed  hard  to  see  it,  and  wept  at  the 
consideration  that  bard  fate,  though  she  knew  not 
particularly  what  way,  was  to  bd»kll  her.  Kever 
surely  was  anything  so  beautiful  in  teara^  and  I 
obtained  of  the  mother  to  see  the  writing.  At 
last,  in  general  terms,  to  free  her  from  a  surosnse 
of  mind,  it  was  told  her  that  some  trouble  should 
happen  to  her  that  should  diminish  her  beauty. 
She  had  courage  enough  to  hear  that  misfortniie 
with  disdain,  and  crying,  *lf  that  be  all,  I  am 
armed,  I  don  t  place  much  pride  in  that,  which  I 
know  age  must  shortly  after  destroy,  if  trouble 
did  not  do  it  before ; '  and  she  dried  up  her  teara, 
and  (if  what  Mr.  Bruyere  says  be  true,  via.  that 
the  last  thing  a  celebi-ated  woman  thinks  of  when 
she  dies  is  the  loss  of  her  beauty^  she  showed  an 
admirable  pattern  of  female  philosophy,  in  bear- 
ing such  a  cruel  prediction  with  such  unspeak- 
aUe  magnanimity,  as  exceeded  even  the  patience 


of  8t0m  stoicism,  consideriiig  she  was  a  woman, 
to  whom  beauty  is  more  dear  than  life. 

If  any  eril  that  is  impending  over  people's 
heads  could  be  evaded  by  foreknowledge,  or 
eluded  by  art,  she  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
having  this  prediction  annulled  (which  would 
have  been  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pre- 
dictor than  knowing  it  Verified)  than  ever  any 
woman  had.  Her  mother  was  specifically  told  that 
the  fatal  distemper  should  be  the  smallpox ;  her 
father  was,  and  is  still,  a  very  eminent  physi- 
cian; and  distempers  of  that  kind,  especially, 
are  much  more  easily  prevented  b^  care,  than 
cored  by  ait,  and  by  art  more  easily  set  aside, 
wh«i  there  is  a  timely  warning  given  to  a  physi- 
cian to  prepare  the  body  against  the  danger  of 
the  poison,  than  when  the  distemper  has  ouce 
catched  hold  of  a  body  at  unawares,  when  it  is 
unpurged  of  any  gross  humours  that  may  accom- 
pany it.  But  neither  the  foreknowledge  and 
caution  of  the  mother,  nor  the  skill  and  ^risdom 
of  the  great  physician  her  father,  were  sufficient 
to  waid  off  the  approaching  harm,  that  was 
written  in  the  books  of  fate.  Not  many  suns 
had  finished  their  yearly  courses,  before  she  was 
forced  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  stroke  of  death, 
after  the  infectious  and  malicious  malady  had 
fiist  ravished  her  beauty,  rioted  in  all  her  sweets, 
and  made  an  odious  deformed  spectacle  of  the 
charmer  of  mankind.  The  death  of  the  daughter 
worked  hard  upon  the  mother's  boweL*s  and 
dragged  her  speedily  after  her,  with  a  bi-oken 
heart  to  the  grave. 

This  lady,  whose  fortune  so  great  and  distin- 
gpiished  ui  assembly  had  chosen  to  hear  as  a 
happy  forerunner  and  lucky  omen  of  all  their 
own,  which  were  to  be  asked  afterwards  in  their 
turns,  proving  so  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
already  unfortunate  in  the  prediction,  and  hairing 
been  in  tears  about  the  matter,  disheartened  all 
the  rost  of  the  beauties  from  consulting  him 
farther  that  day.  The  person  who  kept  the 
tavern,  by  name  Mrs  Irwin,  allege<l  that  as  some 
people  were  very  fortunate,  and  othere  unfortu- 
nate upon  the  same  day,  so  one  lady  might  be 
before  told  a  mishap  one  minute,  and  another 
lady  all  the  prosperity  in  nature  the  very  next 
minute  following;  and  therefore  that  what  the 
unfortunate  lady  had  heard  was  not  to  be  taken 
as  ominous,  or  as  what  could  malignantly  in- 
fluence the  day,  neither  ought  it  to  be  the 
least  hindrance  to  any  who  had  the  curiosity  of 
being  let  into  the  secrets  of  time  beforehand. 
However,  whether  the  ladies  were  convinced  or 
no;  if  she  prevailed  over  their  belief  in  that 
point,  she  could  not  prevail  over  their  humour, 
which  (though  they  might  not  believe  the  former 
prediction  ominous  to  themselves)  was  naturally 
awed  for  fear  of  the  like  peradventure  for  a 
time ;  and  so  it  was  agreed,  nemine  contradicente^ 
as  a  witty  lady  wrote  it  down,  that  no  more 
petitions  should  for  that  day  be  presented  by  any 
of  that  company  to  his  dumb,  yet  oracular,  ma- 
jesty. Mrs.  Irwin,  however,  would  have  her 
way;  said  she  did  not  presume  to  such  honour 
as  to  call  herself  of  that  company,  and  that  there- 
fore she  might  consult  him  without  breaking, 
through  the  votes  of  the  assembly.  Many  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  her ;  but  as  she  was  passion- 
atelv  fond  of  knowing  future  events,  and  had  a 
mighty  itch  to  be  very  inquisitive  with  the  oracle 
about  what  might  happen,  not  only  to  herself, 
but  her  posterity,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
have  the  liberty  of  satisfying  her  curiosity,  since 
she  prraumed  her  fortune  was  sure  to  be  so  good, 
and  was  so  forward  and  eager  for  the  knowledge 
of  it    But  alas!  such  is  too  often  the  fantastical 


impulse  of  nature  unluckily  depraved,  that  It 
carries  us  often  into  wishes  of  Knowing  what, 
when  known,  we  would  be  glad  to  unknow  again, 
and  then  our  memory  will  not  let  us  be  untaught. 

Mrs.  Irwin  was  at  that  time  in  a  pretty  com- 
modious way  of  business,  everything  in  plenty 
round  about  her,  and  lived  more  like  a  person  of 
distinction,  that  kept  such  a  cellar  of  wine,  open 
house,  and  a  free  table^  than  like  one  who  kept  a  < 
tavern.  She  brought  m  her  pretty  children,  that 
were  then  almost  Imbies,  the  youngest  having  not 
long  been  out  of  the  nurse's  arms,  or  trusted  to 
the  use  of  its  own  legs.  These  children  she  loved 
as  a  mother  should  love  children ;  they  were  the 
delight  of  her  eyes  all  day,  and  the  dream  of  her 
imagination  all  night  AH  the  passions  of  her 
soul  were  confined  to  them;  she  was  never 
pleased  but  when  they  were  so,  and  always  angry 
if  they  were  crossed;  her  whole  pnde  was 
centered  in  them,  and  they  were  clothed  and 
went  attended  more  like  the  infants  of  a  princess, 
than  of  a  vintner's  relict  The  fortune  of  these 
was  what  she  had  near  at  heart,  and  of  which 
she  was  so  eager  of  being  immediately  apprised. 
Her  impatience  was  proportionable  to  tne  love 
she  haa  for  them,  and  which  made  her  wish  to 
foreknow  all  the  happiness  that  was  like  to  attend 
them.  Bhe  sat  cheerfully  down,  presented  one  to 
him,  and  smiling,  wrote  the  question  in  general 
terms,  viz.  *  Is  this  boy  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  ?  ' 
A  melancholy  look  onoe  more  spread  itseu  all 
over  the  face  of  the  predictor,  when  he  read  th& 
too  inquisitive  words,  and  he  seemed  mightily  to 
regret  being  asked  a  question,  to  which  he  was 
by  his  talent  of  foreseeing  compelled  to  give  so 
unwelcome  an  answer.  The  colour  of  the  poor 
woman  flushed  and  vanished  altomately,  and 
very  quick,  and  she  looked  not  quite  like  the 
picture  of  despair,  but  a  disconsolate  woman, 
with  little  hopes  on  one  hand,  and  great  doubU 
and  dismal  fears  on  the  other.  She  professed 
she  read  groat  evil  in  the  troubles  of  nis  face, 
thanked  him  for  his  good  nature,  told  him  that 
they  all  knew  that  though  he  could  foretell  he 
could  not  alter  the  acts  and  decretals  of  fate,  and 
therefore  desired  him  to  toll  her  the  worst ;  for 
that  the  misfortunes,  were  they  never  so  great, 
would  be  less  dreadful  to  her  than  remaining  in 
the  state  of  fear  and  suspension.  He  at  last 
wrote  down  to  her.  that  great  and  imexpected, 
and  even  unavoidable  accidents,  would  involve 
the  whole  family  in  new  calamities ;  that  the  son  ■ 
she  asked  him  about  would  have  the  bitterest 
task  of  hardship  to  go  through  withal,  while  he 
lived ;  and  ttiat  to  finish  all  more  unhappily,  he 
would  be  baselv  and  maliciously  brought  to  an 
untimely  end,  by  some  mortal  enemy  or  other, 
but  that  she  should  not  trouble  herself  so  much 
on  that  head,  she  would  never  see  it,  for  it  would 
happen  someyears  after  she  was  departed  from 
the  world.  This  melancholy  account  closed  up 
the  book  of  predictions  for  that  day,  and  put  a 
sad  stop  to  ail  the  projected  mirth  and  curiodty. 
Now  i  must  tell  the  reader  how  and  when  the 
event  answered  the  prediction.  And  ii)  a  few 
words,  it  was  thus :  Poor  Mrs.  Irwin,  by  strange 
accidents,  decayed  in  the  world,  and  dying  poor, 
her  sons  were  forced  to  be  put  out  apprentices 
to  small  trades;  and  the  son  whom  the  above- 
mentioned  prediction  concerned,  was,  for  steal- 
ing one  cheese  from  a  man  in  the  Haymarket, 
severely  prosecuted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  23d  of  December  1713,  hanged 
at  Tyburn,  with  several  other  criminals. 

The  two  foregoing  passages  are  of  so  tragical  a 
nature,  that  it  is  time  I  should  relieve  the  minds- 
of  my  readers  with  some  histories  of  ladies  who 
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consulted  bim  with  mora  success  and  advantage, 
to  whom  his  predictions  were  very  entertaining, 
when  they  so  came  to  pass  in  their  favour ;  the 
relation  whereof  will  conse<^uently  be  agreeable 
to  all  readers  who  have  within  them  a  mixture  of 
happy  curiosity  and  good  nature. 

Two  ladies,  who  were  the  most  remarkable 
beauties  in  London,  and  most  courted,  turned  at 
the  same  time  their  thoughts  to  matrimony ;  and 
I  being  satiated,  I  may  say  wearied,  with  the 
I  pleasure  of  having  continually  after  them  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  adorers,  resolved  each, 
about  the  same  time,  to  make  a  choice  of  their 
several  men,  to  whom  they  thought  they  could 
give  most  happiness,  and  from  whom  they  might 
receive  most.  Their  names  (for  they  are  both 
persons  of  distinction)  shall  be  Ghristallina  and 
Urbana.  Ghristallina  was  a  virgin,  and  Urbana 
a  young  widow.  Ghristallina  engrossed  the  eyes, 
the  hearts,  and  the  sighs  of  the  whole  court ;  and 
wherever  she  appeared,  put  an^  court  lady  out  of 
her  pla<^  that  had  one  before  in  the  heart  of  any 
youtn ;  and  was  the  most  celebrated  toast  among 
the  heau  monde,  Urbana's  beauty  made  as  terrible 
havoc  in  the  city ;  all  the  citizens*  daughters  that 
had  many  admirers,  and  were  in  fair  hopes  of 
having  husbands  when  they  pleased  themselves, 
as  soon  as  Urbana  had  lost  her  old  husband,  found 
that  Uiey  every  day  lost  their  lovers ;  and  it  was 
a  general  fear  among  the  prettiest  maids  that  they 
should  remain  maids  still,  as  long  as  Urbana  re- 
mained a  widow.  She  was  the  monopolizer  of 
city  alFection,  and  made  many  ^rls,  that  had 
large  stocks  of  suitors,  bankrupts  in  the  trade  of 
courtship,  and  broke  some  of  their  hearts,  when 
her  charms  broke  o£f  their  amours.  Well,  but 
the  day  was  near  at  hand  when  both  the  belles 
of  the  court  and  the  city  damsels  were  to  be  freed 
f  j-om  the  ravages  which  these  two  tyrants,  trium- 
phant in  beauty  and  insolent  in  charms,  made 
among  the  harvest  of  love.  Each  had  seen  her 
proper  man,  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  their  per- 
son was  to  be  dedicated  for  life.  But  it  being  an; 
affair  of  so  lasting  importance,  each  had  a  mind 
to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  choice,  as  far  as  possible,  before  they 
stepped  into  the  irrevocable  state  ot  matrimony. 
Both  of  them  happened  to  take  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  best  way  to  bo  entirely  satisfied  in 
their  curiosity  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  great 
predictor  of  future  occurrences,  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell,  whose  fame  was  at  that  time  spread 
pretty  lately  about  the  town,  Ghristallina  and 
Urbuia  were  not  acquainted  with  each  other, 
only  by  the  report  which  fame  had  made  of 
beauty.  Thev  came  to  Mr.  Gampbell's  on  the 
same  day,  ana  both  with  the  same  resolution  of 
keeping  themselves  concealed  and  under  masks, 
that  none  of  the  company  of  consulters,  who 
happened  to  be  there,  might  know  who  they 
were.  It  happened  that  on  that  very  day,  just 
when  they  came,  Mr.  Gampbell's  rooms  were  more 
than  ordinarily  crowded  with  curious  clients  of  the 
fair  sex,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  desire  these  two 
ladies,  who  expressed  so  much  precaution  against, 
and  fear  of  having  their  persons  discovered,  to  be 
contented  with  only  one  room  between  them ;  and 
with  much  ado  they  complied  with  the  request, 
and  condescended  to  sit  together  incog.  Distant 
compliments  of  gesture  passed  between  them,  the 
dress  and  comportment  of  each  making  them  ap- 
pear to  be  persons  of  figure  and  breeding ;  and 
after  three  or  four  modish  courtesies,  down  they 
satj  without  so  much  as  once  opening  their  lips, 
or  intending  so  to  do.  The  silence  between  them 
was  very  formal  and  profound  for  near  half  an 
hour,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  snap- 


ping of  fans,  which  they  both  did  very  tuneaUy^ 
and  with  great  harmony,  and  played  as  it  were 
in  concert. 

At  last  one  of  the  civil,  well-bred  mutes  hap- 
pening to  sneeze,  the  other  very  gracefully  bowed, 
and  before  she  was  well  aware,  out  popped  the 
words.  *  Bless  you,  madam.*    The  fair  sneezer  re- 
turned the  bow,  with  an  *  I  thank  you,  madam.' 
They  foimd  they  did  not  know  one  another's 
voices,  and  they  began  to  talk  very  merrily  to- 
gether, with  pretty  great  confidence;  and  ihey 
taking  a  mutual  liMng  from  conversation,  so 
much  familiarity  grew  thereupon  instantly  be- 
tween them,  that  they  began  not  only  to  "wm*i^v 
but  to  unbosom  themselves  to  one  another,  and 
confess  alternately  all  their  secrets.    Chiistalliiia 
owned  who  she  was,  and  told  Urbana  the  bean 
and  courtier  that  had  her  heart.     Urbana  aa 
frankly  declared  that  she  was  a  widow;  that  she 
would  not  become  the  lady's  rival;  that  she  had 
pitched  upon  a  second  husband,  an  alderman  ol 
the  city.    Just  by  that  time  they  had  had  their 
chat  out,  and  wished  one  another  the  pleasure  of 
a  succesiBful  prediction,  it  came  to  GhristaUina's 
turn  to  visit  the  dumb  gentleman,  and  receive 
from  his  pen  oracular  answers  to  all  the  quertions 
she  had  to  propose.    Well,  he  accordingfly  satis- 
fied her  in  every  point  she  asked  him  about ;  but 
while  she  was  about  this,  one  of  Mr.  Caiiq>bell  s 
family  going  with  Urbana  to  divert  her  a  little, 
the  widow  rallied  at  the  virgin  as  a  fool,  to 
imagine  that  she  should  evet  make  a  conquest  ol 
the  brightest  spark  about  the  court,  and  tnen  let 
fly  some  random  bolts  of  malice  to  wound  her 
reputation  for  chastity.     Now  it   became  the 
widow^s  turn  to  go  and  consult;  and  the  same 
person  of  Mr.  Gampbell's  family  in  the  meantime 
entertained  Ghristallina.    The  maid  was  not  be- 
hindhand with  the  widow ;   she  rallied  against 
the   widow,  represented   her   as   sometimes  a 
coquette,  sometimes  a  ladv  of  pleasure,  some- 
times a  jilt,  and  lifted  up  her  hands  in  wonder 
and  amazement  that  Urbana  should  imagine  so 
rich  a  man  as  an  Alderman  Such-a-one  should  fall 
to  her  lot    Thus  Urbana  swore  and  protested 
that  Ghristallina  could  never  arrive  at  the  honour 
of  being  the  wife  to  the  courtly  Secretarius,  let 
Mr.  Gampbell  flatter  her  as  he  would ;  and  Ghris- 
tallina vowed  that  Gampbell  must  be  a  downright 
wizard  if  he  foretold  that  such  a  one  as  Urbana 
would  g^t  Alderman  Stiffrump  for  a  husband,  pro- 
vided a  thin^  so  improbable  should  come  to  pass. 

However,  it  seems  Duncan  had  told  them  their 
own  names,  and  the  names  of  their  suitors ;  and 
told  them  farther,  how  soon  they  were  both  to  be 
married,  and  that  too,  directly  to  their  hearts' 
content,  as  they  said  rejoicingly  to  themselves, 
and  made  their  mutual  gratulations. 

They  went  away  each  satisfied  that  she  should 
have  her  own  lover ;  but  Ghristallina  laughed  at 
Mr.  Gampbell  for  assigning  the  alderman  to  Ur- 
bana ;  and  Urbana  laughed  at  him  for  promising 
the  courtier  to  the  arms  of  Ghristallina. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  figure  of  the  tempers  of 
two  reigning  toasts  with  regard  to  one  another. 

First,  their  curiosity  made  them,  from  resolving 
to  be  concealed,  discover  one  another  wilfuBy; 
from  utter  strangers,  grow  as  familiar  as  old 
friends  in  a  moment;  swear  one  another  to 
secrecy,  and  exchange  the  sentiments  of  their 
hearts  together ;  and,  from  being  friends,  become 
envious  of  each  other*s  enjoying  a  similitude  of 
happiness.  The  compliments  made  on  either  side 
face  to  face,  were,  upon  the  turning  of  the  bade, 
turned  into  reflections,  detraction,  and  ridicule; 
each  was  a  self-lover,  and  admirer  of  her  own 
beauty  and  merit,  and  a  despiser  of  the  other's. 
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Howerer,  Duncan  Campbell  prored  at  last  to 
1)6  in  the  right :  Urbana  was  wrong  in  her  opinion 
of  Chriatallina's  want  of  power  oyer  Secretarius, 
and  Chrutallina  was  as  mnch  out  in  her  opinion 
that  Urbana  would  miss  in  her  aim  of  obtaining 
StifErump ;  for  they  both  proved  in  the  right  of 
what  thej  thought  with  regard  to  their  own  dear 
single  persons,  and  were  m^de  happy  according 
to  their  enectations,  just  at  the  time  foretold  by 
Mr.  GampbelL 

Ghristailina*s  ill  wishes  did  not  hinder  Urbana 
from  being  mistress  of  Alderman  StifFrump's  per- 
son and  stock ;  nor  did  Urbana's  hinder  Christal- 
Una  from  showing  herself  a  shining  bride  at  the 
King,  in  Secretarius'  gilded  chariot,  drawn  by 
six  pranoers  of  the  proud  Belgian  kind,  with  her 
half  dozen  of  liveries,  with  favours  in  their  hats, 
waiting  her  return  at  the  gate  of  Hyde  Park. 

Both  loved  and  both  envied,  but  both  allowed 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  foreknowledge. 

Having  told  you  two  very  sorrowful  passages, 
and  one  tolerably  successful  and  entertaining,  I 
shall  now  relate  to  vou  another  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  is  mixed  up  with  the  grievous  and  the 
pleasant,  and  chequered,  as  it  were,  with  Uie  shade 
xuid  the  sunshine  of  fortune. 

Though  there  are  vicissitudes  in  every  stage  of* 
life  under  the  sun,  and  not  one  ever  ran  continu- 
ally on  with  the  same  series  of  prosperity ;  yet 
those  conditions  which  are  the  most  liable  to  the 
signal  alterations  of  fortune,  are  the  conditions 
of  merchants ;  for  professed  gamesters  I  redcon 
in  a  manner  as  man  of  no  condition  of  life  at  idl, 
but  what  comes  imder  the  statute  of  vagabonds. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  the  reader  would  guess,  a 
worthy  and  a  wealthy  merchant  who  was  to  run 
through  these  different  circumstances  of  being. 
He  came  and  visited  our  Mr.  Campbell  in  the 
year  1707 :  he  found  him  unidst  a  crowd  of  con- 
suiters  ;  and  being  very  eager  and  solicitous  to 
know  his  own  fortune  just  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture of  time,  he  beg^d  of  him,  if  possible,  to 
adjourn  his  other  clients  to  the  day  following, 
and  saorifioe  that  one  wholly  to  his  use ;  which, 
as  it  was  probably  more  important  than  all  the 
others  together,  so  hd  wrote  down  that  he  would 
render  the  time  spent  about  it  more  advantageous 
to  Mr.  Campbell ;  and,  by  way  of  previous  en- 
coura^ment,  threw  him  down  ten  guineas  as  a 
retaining  fee. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  held  money  in  very-  little 
esteem,  and  valued  it  so  much  too  little  that  he 
has  often  had  my  reprehensions  on  that  head, 
paused  a  little,  and  after  looking  earnestly  in  the 
gentleman's  face,  and  reading  there,  as  I  suppose, 
m  that  little  space  of  time  in  general,  according 
to  the  power  of  the  second-sight,  that  what  con- 
cerned him  was  highly  momentous,  wrote  him 
this  answer:  That  he  would  comply  with  his 
"requests,  adjourn  his  other  clients  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing, and  set  apart  all  the  remnant  of  that,  till 
night,  for  inspecting  the  future  occurrences  of 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  be  made  a  master. 

There  is  certainly  a  very  keen  appetite  in 
curiosity;  it  cannot  stay  for  satisfaction,  it  is 
pressing  for  ite  necessary  repast,  and  is  without 
all  patience.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  not  appe- 
tites more  vehement,  and  more  hard  and  difficult 
to  be  repressed,  than  that  of  curiosity ;  nothing 
but  the  present  now  is  able  to  allay  it.  A  more 
expressive  picture  of  this  I  never  beheld  than 
in  the  faces  of  some,  and  tho  murmurs  and 
complaints  of  others,  in  that  little  inquisitive 
company,  when  the  unwelcome  note  was  given 
about  signifying  an  adjournment  for  only  twenty- 
four  hours. 
The  colour  of  a  young  woman  there  came  and 


went  a  hundred  times,  if  possible,  in  the  spaco 
of  two  minutes ;  she  blushed  like  a  led  rose 
this  moment,  and  in  the  switeh  of  an  eyelash 
she  was  all  over  as  pale  as  a  white  one.  The 
suitor  whose  name  her  heart  had  gone  pit-a-pat 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  to  be  informea  of  from 
the  pen  of  a  seer,  was  now  deferred  a  whole  day 
longer.  She  was  once  or  twice  within  an  ace 
of  swooning  away;  but  he  comforted  her,  in 
particular,  by  telling  her  (though  he  said  it  only 
by  way  of  jest),  that  the  day  following  would  be  a 
more  lucky  day  to  consult  about  husbands  than 
the  present  that  she  came  on.  The  answer  was 
a  kind  of  cordial  to  her  hopes,  and  brought  her 
a  little  better  to  herself.  ^ 

Two  others,  I  remember,  sisters  and  old  maids^ 
that  it  seems  were  misers,  women  ordinarily 
dressed  and  in  blue  aprons,  and  yet,  by  relation, 
worth  no  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  each, 
were  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  his  going  and 
leaving  them  unsatisfied.  They  came  upon  an 
inquiry  after  goods  that  were  stolen,  and  they 
complained  that  by  next  morning  at  that  time, 
the  thief  might  be  got  far  enough  off,  and  creep 
into  so  remote  a  comer,  that  he  would  put  it 
beyond  the  power  of  the  devil  and  the  art  of 
conjuration  to  find  him  out  and  bring  him  bacJc 
again.  The  disturbance  and  anxiety  that  was  to 
be  seen  in  their  countenances  was  just  like  that 
which  is  to  be  beheld  in  the  face  of  a  losing 
gamester,  when  his  all,  his  last  great  stake,  lies 
upon  the  table,  and  is  just  sweeping  off  by  another 
winning  hand  into  his  own  hat 

The  next  was  a  widow  who  bounced  because, 
as  she  pretended,  he  would  not  tell  her  what  was 
best  to  do  with  her  sons,  and  what  profession  it 
would  be  most  happy  for  them  to  be  put  to ;  but 
in  reality  all  the  cause  of  the  widow's  fuming 
and  fretting  was  not  that  she  wanted  to  provide 
for  her  sons,  but  for  herself.  She  wanted  a 
second  husband,  and  was  not  half  so  solicitous 
about  being  put  in  a  way  of  educating  those 
children  she  had  already,  as  of  knowing  when 
she  should  be  in  a  likelihood  of  getting  more. 
This  was  certainly  in  her  thoughts^  or  else  she 
would  never  have  flounced  about  in  her  weed 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  all 
the  while  of  her  passion,  smile  by  fite  upon  the 
merchant,  and  leer  upon  a  young  pretty  Irish 
fellow  that  was  there.  The  young  Irishman 
made  use  of  a  little  eye-language:  she  grew 
appeased;  went  away  in  quite  a  good  humour; 
scuttled  too  airily  down  stair?  for  a  woman  in 
her  clothes;  and  the  reason  was  certainly  that 
she  knew  the  matter  before,  which  we  took 
notice  of  presently  after.  The  Irishman  went 
precipitately  after  her  down  stairs,  Ti^thout  tak- 
ing his  leave. 

But  neither  were  the  two  misers  for  their  ^old, 
the  virgin  for  a  first  husband,  nor  the  widow 
for  a  second,  half  so  eager  as  another  manied 
woman  there  was  for  the  death  of  her  spouse. 
She  had  put  the  question  in  so  expecting  a  manner 
for  a  lucky  answer,  and  with  so  much  keen  desire 
appearing  plainly  in  her  looks,  that  nobig-beUied 
woman  was  ever  more  eager  for  devouring  fruit, 
no  young,  hasty  bridegroom,  just  married  to  a 
beauty,  more  impatient  for  nignt  and  enjoyment, 
than  she  was  to  Know,  what  she  thought  a  more 
happy  moment,  the  moment  of  her  husband's 
last  agonizing  gasp.  As  her  expectation  was 
the  g^atest,  so  was  her  disappointment  too,  and 
consequently  her  disorder  upon  his  ^oing  and 
leaving  her  unresolved.  She  was  frantic,  raging, 
and  implacable.  She  was  in  such  a  fury  at  the 
delay  of  putting  off  her  answer  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing, that  in  her  fury  she  acted  as  if  she  would 
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have  given  herself  an  answer  wbieh  of  the  two 
should  di0  flrst,  by  choking  hereelf  upon  the  spot 
with  the  indignation  that  swelled  in  her  stomach 
and  rose  into  her  throat  on  that  occasion.  It 
may  look  like  a  romance  to  say  it,  but  indeed 
they  were  forced  to  cut  her  lace,  and  then  she 
threw  out  of  the  room  with  great  passion;  but 
yet  had  so  much  of  the  enraged  wife  left  (beyond 
the  enraged  woman)  as  to  return  instantly  up- 
stairSf  and  signify  very  calmly,  slie  would  be 
certain  to  be  there  next  day,  and  beseeched 
earnestly  that  ^e  might  not  meet  with  a  second 
disappointment 

Ail  this  hurry  and  bustle  created  a  stay  a  little 
too  tedious  for  the  merchant,  who  began  to  be 
impstient  himself,  especially  when  word  was 
broneht  up  that  a  fresh  company  was  come  in. 
But  Mr.  Campbell  was  deniea  to  them;  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  any  more  interruptions,  the  mer* 
chant  ana  the  dumb  gentleman  agreed  to  slip 
into  a  coach,  drive  to  a  tavern  in  the  city,  and 
settle  matters  of  futurity  over  a  bottle  of  French 
claret 

The  first  thin^  done  at  the  tavern  was  Mr. 
Oampbell*s  saluting  him  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
by  his  name,  and  drinking  his  health.  The  next 
paper  held  a  discourse  of  condolence  for  a  dis- 
aster that  was  past  long  since,  namely,  a  great 
and  considerable  loss  that  happened  to  his 
family,  in  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  city 
of  London.  In  the  third  little  dialogue  which 
they  had  together,  he  told  the  merchant  that 
losses  and  advantages  were  general  topics,  which 
a  person  unskilled  in  that  ui  might  venture  to 
assign  to  any  man  of  his  profession;  it  being 
next  to  impossible  that  persons  who  traffic 
should  not  sometimes  gain  and  sometimes  lose. 
'  But,*  said  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  ^  I  will  sketch 
out  particularly,  and  Bx>ccify  to  you  some  future 
misfortunes  with  which  you  will  unavoidably 
meet  It  is  in  your  stars,  it  is  in  destiny,  that 
you  should  have  some  trials;  and  therefore,  when 
you  are  forewarned,  take  a  prudent  care  to  be 
forearmed  with  patience  and  by  longanimity, 
and  meekly  and  resignedly  enduring  yoiir  lot, 
render  it  more  easy,  since  impatience  can't  avert 
it,  and  will  only  i^ender  it  more  burdensome  and 
heavy.*  He  gave  these  words  to  the  merchant, 
who  pressed  for  his  opinion  that  moment  *  By 
your  leave,*  resuming  the  pen,  said  the  dumb 
gentleman,  in  writing,  *  we  will  have  this  bottle 
out  first,  and  tap  a  fre^  one,  that  you  may  be 
warmed  with  courage  enough  to  receive  the  first 
speculative  onset  of  ill  fortune,  that  I  shall  pre- 
dict to  you.  with  a  good  grace,  and  that  may 
perhaps  enaole  you  to  meet  it,  when  it  comes  to 
reduce  itself  into  action,  with  a  manful  purpose 
and  all  becoming  resolution.*  The  merchant 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  put  on  an  air  of  tlie 
careless  and  indifferent  as  weU  as  he  could,  to 
signify  that  he  had  no  need  to  raise  up  an  arti- 
ficial courage  from  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the 
grape.  But  nature,  when  hard  pressed,  will 
break  through  all  disguises;  and  not  only  not- 
withstanding the  air  of  pleasantry  he  gave  him- 
self, which  appeared  forced  and  constrained,  but 
in  spite  of  two  or  three  sparkliug  and  enlivening 
bumpers,  a  cloud  of  care  Avould  ever  and  anon 
gather  and  shoot  heavily  across  his  brow,  though 
he  laboured  all  he  could  to  dispel  it  as  quickly, 
and  to  keep  fair  weather  in  his  countenance. 
Well,  they  had  cracked  the  first  bottle,  and  the 
second  succeeded  upon  the  table, 'fend  they  called 
to  blow  a  pipe  together.  This  pipe  Mr.  Cami>- 
bell  found  had  a  very  ill  effect  It  is  certainly  a 
pensive  kind  of  Instmment,  and  fills  a  mind, 
anything  so  disposed,  with  disturbing  thoughts, 
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black  fumes,  and  melancholy  yajponrs,  •• 
tainly  as  it  doth  the  mouth  with  smokai  It 
plainly  took  away  even  the  UtUe  spuks  of 
viTadtf  which  the  wfne  had  given  before ;  so  ha 
wrote  ior  a  trace  of  firing  l^oae  sort  of  bozIobs 
guns  any  longer,  and  they  laid  down  their  anBa 
by  oonsent,  and  drank  oil  the  seoond  bvttle.  A 
third  immediately  8U|^lied  ita  place;  and  mt  tfas 
first  glass  of  the  opening  of  the  bottle^  Mr.  Oamp- 
bell  began  to  open  to  hun  his  future  case  in  the 
following  words:  *^r,  you  have  now  somd 
ventures  at  aea  from  such  and  such  a  place,  to 
such  a  vidue.  Don*t  be  disoom&nted  at  the 
news  which  you  certainly  will  have  viUnn 
thiee  mouths  (but  it  will  be  false  at  bat),  ihat 
they  are  by  three  different  tempeBts  made  the 
prey  of  the  great  ocean,  and  enrich  the  bottona 
of  the  sea,  the  palace  of  Neptune.  A  wmwb 
storm  than  all  these  attends  you  at  home;  a  wife 
who  is,  and  will  be  more,  the  tempest  of  the 
house  wherein  she  lives.  The  high  and  lofty 
winds  of  her  v^inity  will  blow  down  tiie  pillars 
of  your  house  and  family ;  the  high  tide  of  her 
extravagance  will  roll  on  like  a  reslstlesB  torrent 
and  leave  you  at  low  water  and  the  ebb  d  all 
your  fortunes.  This  is  the  highest  and  the  most 
Cutting  disaster  that  is  to  befall  von :  your  real 
^ipwreck  is  not  foreign,  bat  doDMlie;  your 
bosom  friend  is  to  be  your  greatest  foe,  and  even 
your  powerful  undoer  for  a  time.  Marie  what  I 
say,  and  take  courage;  it  shall  be  but  for  %  time, 
provided  you  take  courage.  It  will,  upon  that 
condition,  be  only  a  short  and  wholesome  taste  of 
adversity  given  to  you,  that  you  may  relish  re- 
turning prosperity  with  virtue,  and  with  a 
greater  return  of  thanks  to  Him  that  dispenses 
it  at  pleasure  to  mankind.  Bemembor,  coursge 
and  resignation  is  what  I  advise  you  to;  nee  it  as 
becomes  you,  in  your  adversity,  and  betievte  that 
as  I  foretold  that  adversity,  so  I  can  foretell  apro- 
sperity  will  again  be  the  oonaequenoe  of  those 
virtues ;  and  the  more  you  feel  the  one,  ought 
not  to  cast  you  down,  but  raise  your  hopes  the 
more,  that  he  who  foretold  you  tliat  so  exactly, 
could  likewise  foretell  you  the  other.*  The  mei^ 
chant  ^vas  by  this  put  into  a  great  saapenee  of 
mind,  but  somewhat  easier  by  ti^  second  predic- 
tion being  annexed  so  kindly  to  the  first  fatal  one. 
They  crowned  the  night  with  a  flask  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  then  parting,  each  went  to  their 
iiespective  homes. 

The  reader  may  perchance  wonder  how  I,  who 
make  no  mention  of  my  being  there,  as  in  troth 
I  was  not  at  the  tavern,  should  be  able  to  r^te 
this  as  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  if  he  peases 
to  have  j^tience  to  the  end  of  the  stoiy,  he  will 
have  entire  satisfaction  on  that  point. 

About  half  a  year  after,  the  merchant  came 
again,  told  him  that  his  prediction  wis  too  far 
verified,  to  his  very  dear  cost,  and  that  he  was  now 
utterly  undone,  and  beyond  any  visible  means  of 
a  future  recovery;  and  doubtmg  lest  the  other 
fortunate  part  of  the  prediction  was  only  tuM 
him  by  way  of  encouragement  (tat  groundless 
doubts  and  fears  always  attend  a  mind  iraplunged 
in  melancholy!  besought  him  very  earnestly  to 
tell  him  candialy  and  sincerely  if  there  was  no 
real  prospect  of  good,  and  rid  him  at  once  of  the 
uneasiness  of  such  a  suspension  of  thought.  *•  Bat 
pray,  too,*  said  he,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  re~ 
pea  tod  expostulation,  '  satisfy  me  if  thare  are  any 
farther  hopes  on  this  side  the  grave  ?' 

To  this,  Duncan  Campbell  made  a.short,  bht 
a  very  significant  reply  in  writing.  *May  the 
heavens  preserve  you  from  a  threatening  danger 
of  life.  Take  care  only  of  yourself,  great  and 
mighty  care;  and  if  you  outlive  Friday  next,  yon 
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ynSi  yet  be  great,  and  more  fortunate  than  ever 
yon  was  in  aU  the  height  of  your  former  most 
flourishing  epaee  of  life.'  He  oolouied  inordi- 
nate^ when  Ihmoan  Oamphell  said  Friday,  and 
conjured  him  to  tell  him  as  particulttrly  as  he 
coTud  what  he  meant  by  Friday.  He  told  him 
he  could  not  partienlarize  any  further,  but  that 
great  danger  toreatened  him  that  day ;  and  that, 
without  extraordinary  precaution,  it  would  piove 
fatal  to  him,  even  to  death.  He  shook  his  need, 
and  went  away  in  a  -very  sorrowful  plight. 
Friday, past,  Saturday  came;  and  on  that  very 
Saturday  morning  came  likewise  the  joyful  tid- 
ings, that  what  venturee  of  his  were  given  over  for 
lost  at  flea  were  all  oome  safe  into  the  harbour. 
He  came  the  moment  he  received  those  despatches 
from  his  agent  to  Mr.  Duncan  Oampbeil's  apart^ 
ment,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  saluted  him 
with  mnch  gladness  of  hea^  before  a  great 
roomful  of  laoies,  where  I  happened  to  be  present 
at  that  time ;  crving  out  in  a  loud  voice,  before 
he  knew  what  he  said,  that  Mr.  GampbeU  had 
saved  his  life ;  that  Friaay  was  his  birthday,  and 
he  had  intended,  with  a  pistol,  to  shoot  himself 
that  very  day.  The  laaies  thought  him  mad ; 
and  he,  recovered  from  hia  ecstasy,  said  no  more, 
but  sat  down,  till  Mr.  Campbell  dismissed  all  his 
cliente;  and  then  we  three  went  to  the  tavern 
together,  where  he  told  me  the  whole  little  his- 
tory or  narrative,  just  as  is  above  related. 

The  fame  which  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  got  by 
the  foregoing,  and  several  other  predictions  of 
the  like  kind,  was  become  very  large  and  exten- 
sive, and  had  spread  itself  into  the  remotest 
comers  of  this  metropolis.  The  squares  rang 
with  it;  it  was  whispered  from  one  house  to 
another  through  the  more  magnificent  streets, 
where  persons  of  quality  and  distinction  reside ; 
it  catched  every  house  m  the  city,  like  the  news 
of  stock  from  Ezohange>alIey;  it  ran  noisily 
through  the  lanes  and  little  thoroughfares  whero 
the  poor  inhabit ;  it  was  the  chat  01  the  tea-table, 
and  the  babble  of  the  streets-;  and  the  whole 
town,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  was  full  of  it 
Whenever  %si£9  reputation  rises  to  a  degree  like 
this,  let  it  be  for  what  art  or  acoomplishment,  or 
on  what  account  soever  it  will,  malice,  envy,  and 
detraction  aro  sure  to  be  the  immediate  pursuers 
of  it  with  open  mouth,  and  to  hunt  it  down,  if 
possible,  with  full  cry.  Even  the  great  NoslTa-\ 
aamus,  though  favoured  by  kings  and  queens, 
which  always  without  any  other  reason  creates 
enemies,  was  not  more  pursued  by  envy  and  de- 
traction for  his  predictions  in  Paris,  and  through- 
out France,  than  our  Duncan  Campbell  was  in 
London,  and  even  throughout  England.  Yarions, 
different^  and  many  were  the  objections  raised 
to  Uot  his  character  and  extenuate  his  fame,  that, 
when  one  was  confuted,  another  might  not  bo 
wanting  to  supply  its  place,  and  so  maintain 
a  course  and  series  of  backbiting,  according  to 
the  known  maxim,  ^  Throw  dirt,  and  if  it  does  not 
stick,  throw  dirt  oontinually,  and  some  wiU  stick.' 

Keither  is  there  any  wonder;  for  a  man  that 
has  got  applauders  ox  all  sorts  and  conditions 
must  expect  condemners  and  detractars  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  likewise.  If  a  lady  of  high 
degree,  for  example,  shoidd  say,  smfling  (though 
really  thinking  absolutely  what  she  says},  for  fear 
of  being  thought  over-credulous,  *  WeU,  I  vow, 
some  things  Mr  Campbell  does  are  surprising 
after  all ;  they  would  be  apt  to  incline  one  to  a 
belief  that  he  is  a  wonder  of^aman,  for  one  would 
imagine  the  things  he  does  impossible;'  why, 
then,  a  prude,  with  an  assumed  supercilious  air 
and  a  scornful  teAee^  would,  in  order  to  seem 
more  wiso  than  she  was,  reply,  *  Lard,  madam,  it 


is  moro  a  wonder  to  me  that  you  can  be  imposed 
upon  so.  I  vow  to  Gad,  madam,  I  would  as  soon 
consult  an  almanack  maker,  and  pin  nr^  faith 
upon  what  he  pricks  down ;  or  beueve,  uke  my 
creed,  in  the  cross  which  I  make  upon  the  hand 
of  a  gipsy.  Lard,  Tuadam,  I  assure  your  la'ship 
he  knows  no  more  than  I  do  of  you.  I  assure 
vou  so,  and  therefore  believe  ma.  He  has  it  aU 
by  hearsay.'  If  the  lady  that  believed  it  should 
reply,  that  if  he  had  notice  of  every  stranger 
by  hearsay  he  must  be  a  greater  man  than  she 
suspected,  and  must  keep  moro  spies  in  pay  than 
a  prime  minister;  the  prude's  answer  would  be 
with  a  loud  laugh,  and  giggling  out  these  words, 
<  Lard,  madam,  1  assure  you  nothing  cooi  be  more 
easy,  and  so  take  it  for  granted.'  Because  she 
was  inclined  to  say  so,  and  had  the  act  of  wisdom 
on  her  side,  forsooth,  that  she  appeared  hard  of 
belief  (which  some  call  hard  to  be  put  upon),  and 
the  other  lady  credulous  (which  some,  though 
believing  upon  good  grounds,  are  called),  and  so 
thought  foolish;  the  prude's  answer  would  be 
thought  sufficient  and  convincing. 

Thus  malice  and  folly,  by  dint  of  noise  and 
impudence,  and  strong  though  empty  assertions, 
often  run  down  modesty  and  good  sense.  Among 
the  common  people  it  is  the  same,  but  only  done 
in  a  different  manner.  For  example,  an  ordinary 
person  that  had  consulted,  might  say,  as  he 
walked  along,  ^  Thera  goes  the  dumb  gentleman 
who  writes  down  any  name  of  a  stranger  at  first 
sighl'  Steps  up  a  blunt  fellow,  that  tekes  stub- 
bornness for  sense,  and  says,  *That  is  a  con- 
founded lie ;  he  is  a  cheat  and  an  impostor,  ^nd 
you  aye  one  of  his  accomplioes ;  he  will  tell  me 
my  name,  I  suppose,  if  you  tell  it  him  first;  he 
is  no  moro  dumb  than  I  am;  he  can  speak  and 
hear  as  well  as  us ;  I  have  been  with  tiiose  that 
say  they  have  ^eard  Um ;  I  wish  I  and  two  or 
three  moro  had  him  in  our  stable,  and  I  warrant 
you,  with  our  cartwhips,  we  would  lick  some 
words  out  of  his  chops,  as  dumb  as  you  call  him. 
I  teU  you  it  is  all  a  Ue,  and  all  a  bite.'  If  the 
other  desires  to  be  convinced  for  himself  by  his 
own  experience,  the  rougher  rogue,  who  perhaps 
has  stronger  sinews  than  the  other,  answers,  *  If 
you  lie  any  farther,  I  will  knock  you  down ;'  and 
so  he  is  me  vulgar  wit,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
rabble-rout,  and  thus  the  detraction  spreads 
below  with  very  good  success,  as  it  does  above 
in  another  kind. 

As  thero  aro  two  comical  adventures  in  his 
life,  which  directly  suit  and  correspond  with  the 
foregoing  reflections,  this  seems  the  most  proper 
place  to  insert  them  in.  The  first  consists  01  a 
kind  of  mob-way  of  usage  he  met  with  from  a 
fellow  who  got  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  but 
by  the  following  behaviour  will  be  found  un- 
worthv  of  the  name  and  the  commission. 

In  the  year  1701,  a  lady  of  good  quality  came 
and  addressed  herself  to  him  much  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  She  told  him  she  had  choice 
of  lovers,  but  proferred  one  above  the  rest;  but 
desired  to  know  his  name,  and  if  she  made  him 
her  choice,  what  would  be  the  subsequent  fate  of 
such  a  matrimony.  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  very 
readily  gave  her  down  in  writing  this  plain  and 
honest  reply:  That  of  all  her  suitors  she  was 
most  indineid  to  a  captain,  a  distinguished  officer, 
and  a  great  beau  (naming  his  name),  and  one  that 
had  a  great  many  outward  enginging  charms, 
sufficient  to  blind  the  eyes  of  any  lady  that  was 
not  thoroughly  ac^^uainted  with  his  manner  of 
living.  He  therofbre  assurod  her  (and  thou^^ht 
himself  bound,  being  coujurod  so  to  do,  having 
received  his  fee,  though  there  was  danger  in  such 
plain  and  open  predictions)  that  he  was  a  villaia 
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«nd  a  rogue  in  his  heart,  a  profligate  gameeter, 
and  that  if  she  took  him  to  her  oed,  obe  would 
only  embrace  her  own  ruin.    The  ladv^s  woman, 
who  was  present^  bein^  in  fee  with  the  captain, 
resolying  to  give  inteUigenoe,  for  fear  the  officer, 
her  so  good  mend,  ehonld  be  disappointed  in  the 
dege,  Sily  shnffled  the  papen  into  her  pocket, 
and  made  a  preeent  of  them  to  the  military  spark. 
Fired  with  indignation  at  the  contents,  he  vowed 
revenge;  and  in  order  to  compass  it,  conspires 
with  his  female  spy  about  the  means.    In  flnei 
for  fear  of  losing  the  lady,  though  he  quarrellea 
with  Duncan  Campbell,  a  method  was  to  be  found 
odt  how  to  secure  ner  by  the  very  act  of  revenge. 
At  last  it  was  resolved  to  discover  to  her,  that  he 
had  found  out  what  she  had  been  told  by  "Ux, 
Campbell,  but  the  way  how  he  had  been  informed 
was  to  remain  a  secret.    He  did  do  so,  and  ended 
his  discovery  with  these  words:  *•  I  desire,  madam, 
that  if  I  prove  him  an  imjpostor,  you  would  not 
believe  a  word  he  says.*    The  lady  agreed  to  so 
fair  a  proposal    Then  the  captain  swore  that  he 
himself  would  never  eat  a  piece  of  bread  more 
till  he  had  made  Mr.  Campbell  eat  his  words; 
nay,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  he  would  bring  him 
to  his  tongue,  and  make  him  own  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  what  he  had  written  before  was 
false  and  calumnious.    To  which  the  lady  an- 
swered again,  that  if  hejperformed  what  he  said, 
she  would  be  convinced.     This  brave  military 
man,  however,  not  relying  upon  his  own  single 
valour  and  prowess,  to  bnng  about  so  miraculous 
a  thing  as  the  making  a  person  that  was  dumb  to 
speak,  he  took  with  him  for  this  end  three  lusty 
assistants  to  combine  with  him  in  the  assassina- 
tion.   The  ambuscade  was  settled  to  be  at  the 
Five  Bells  Tavern,  in  Wych-etreet,  in  the  Strand. 
After  the  ambush  was  settled  with  so  much  false 
courage,  the  business  of  decoying  Mr.  Campbell 
into  it  was  not  practicable  anv  other  way  than 
by  sending  out  false  colours.    The  lady^s  woman, 
who  was  by  her  own  interest  tied  fast  to  the 
iuterests  of  the  beau,  was  to  play  the  trick  of 
Delilah,  and  betray  this  deaf  and  dumb  Samson 
(as  he  will  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  one  in  the  sejquel 
of  the  story)  into  the  hands  of  these  Philistines. 
She  smooths  her  face  over  with  a  complimenting 
lid  from  her  mistress  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  acted 
her  part  of  deceit  so  well,  that  ne  promised  to 
follow  her  to  the  Five  Bells  with  all  haste;  and 
so  she  scuttled  back  to  prepare  the  captain^  and 
to  tell  him  how  lucky  she  was  In  imsonief ;  and 
how  she  drew  him  out  by  smiles  into  perdition. 
The  short  of  the  story  is,  when  they  got  him  in 
among  them,  they  endeavoured  to  assassinate 
him,  but  they  missed  of  their  aim;  yet  it  is  certain 
they  left  him  in  a  very  terrible  and  bloody  condi- 
tion; and  the  captain  went  away  in  as  bad  a 
plight  as  the  person  was  left  in,  whom  he  assaulted 
so  cowardly  with  numbers,  and  to  such  disad- 
vantage. I  was  sent  for  to  him  upon  this  disaster, 
and  the  story  was  delivered  to  me  thus,  by  one 
of  the  drawers  of  the  tavern,  when  I  inquired 
into  it    They  began  to  banter  him,  and  spcKiking 
to  him  as  if  he  heard,  asked  him  if  he  knew  his 
^wn  fortune;  they  told  him  it  was  to  be  beaten 
to  death.    This  was  an  odd  wav  of  addressing 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man.    Thev  added,  they  would 
make  him  speak  before  they  had  done.    The  boy, 
seeing  he  made  no  reply,  but  only  smilec^  thougnt 
what  passed  between  them  was  a  jest  witl^  an  old 
acquaintance^  and  withdrew  about  his  business. 
The  door  bemg  fastened,  however,  before  they 
be^aa  the  honourable  attack;  they  vouchsafed  to 
wQte  down  their  intent  in  the  words  above,  men- 
tioned, which  they  had  uttered  before  to  make 
sure  that  be  should  understand  their  meaning, 


and  what  this  odd  wav  of  correction  was  for.   AA 
the  while  the  maid  who  had  brought  him  into  ifc 
was  peeping  through  a  hole  and  watching  thd- 
event,  as  appears  afterwards.     Mr.  Campbell 
wrote  them  Uie  following  answer,  via.  ThiU  ]&» 
hoped  for  fair  play ;  that  he  understood  bmr-^fordeu 
as  well  as  they;  but  if  a  gentleman  was  amonni 
them,  he  would  expect  gentlemanly  usa^    The 
rejoinder  they  made  to  this,  consisted,  it  8eeni% 
not  of  words  but  of  action.    The  officer,  in  oca- 
junction  with  another  ruffian,  one  of  the  stronges* 
of  the  three  he  had  brought,  commenced  the 
assault    As  good  luck  would  have  it,  he  warded 
off  their  first  blows,  it  seems,  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess; and  a  wine  quart-pot  standing  upon  the 
table,  Duncan  took  to  his  arms,  and  at  two  or 
three  quick  blows,  well  managed,  and  close  laid 
in  upon  the  assailants,  felled  them  both  to  th» 
ground.    Here  it  was  that  the  maid  disoovovd 
her  knowledge  of  it,  and  privity  to  the  plot^  to  tbe 
whole  house;  for  she  no  sooner  sees  the  famous 
leader,  the  valiant  captain,  lie  sprawling  on  the 
floor  with  bleeding  temples,  but  she  shrieked  out 
with  all  the  voice  we  could  exert,  *  Murder,  murder, 
murder  I  *   Alarmed  at  this  outcay,  the  njaster  and 
all  the  attendants  of  the  tavern  scampered  up- 
stairs, burst  into  the  room,  and  found  Duncan 
Campbell  struggling  with  the  other  two,  and  the 
quart-pot  still  fast  clenched  in  his  hand,  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  wrench  from  him. 
The  drawers  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands,  and 
inquired  into  the  matter.    The  maid  in  a  fright 
confessed  the  whole  thing.    The  officer  and  his 
associate  rubbed  their  eyes  as  recovering  fmn  a 
stunning  sleep,  reeled  as  they  went  to  nse,  paid 
the  reckoning,  and  slunk  pitifully  away;  or,  as 
the  rakes'  term  for  it  is,  they  bruHied  oil;  and  for 
all  their  odds  had  the  worst  of  the  lay.    I,  who    I 
had  some  authority  with  Mr.  Campbell,  by  reaeon    I 
of  my  years,  and  the  strict  acquaintance  I  had 
with  his  mother,  when  I  came  and  found  him 
in  that  picfcle,  and  had  the  whole  relatioa  told 
me  by  the  people  of  .the  house,  though  I  oonld 
not  forbear  pitying  him  Within  my  own  mind, 
took  upon  me  to  reprehend  him,  and  told  him 
that  these  hardships  would  by  Providence  be 
daily  permitted  to  uill  upon  him  (for  he  met  with 
them  twenty  times)  while  he  continued  in  that 
irregular  way  of  hving  and  spending  his  time, 
that  mi^ht  be  so  precious  to  himself  and  many 
others,  m  drunkenness  and  debauchery^  and  I 
think  the  lessons  I  wrote  down  to  him  upon  that 
head,  though  a  little  severe  just  at  that  junebtp& 
were,  notwithstanding,  weQ  timed,  and  did,  as  I 
giiessed  they  would,  make  a  more  solid  impres- 
sion in  him  than  at  any  other.     In  all  these 
scuffles  (whether  it  is  that  being  deaf  and  dumb 
an  affront  works  deeper  upon  a  man,  and  so 
renders  him  far  more  fierce  or  resolute)^  it  most 
be  said,  that,  though  nature  has  been  kind  in 
making   him  very  strong,  robust,   and  active 
withal,  yet  he  has  bore  some  shocks,  one  woold 
imagine,  beyond  the  strength  of  a  man,  havizig 
sometimes  got  the  better  of  five  or  six  ruffians  in 
rencounters  of  the  like  kind. 

The  next  banter  he  met  with  was  in  a  genteeler 
way,  from  an  unbelieving  lady ;  and  yet  she  canoo 
off  with  very  ill  success,  and  the  banter  tamed 
all  upon  herself  in  the  end. 

A  lady  of  distinction  (whose  name  shall  there- 
fore be  concealed  in  this  place)  came  with  two  or 
three  of  her  special  friends,  who  took  her  for  the 
most  merry,  innocent,  spotless  virgin  upon  earth, 
and  whose  modesty  was  never  suspected  in  the 
least  by  her  relations  or  servants  that  were 
nearest  about  her.  After  having  rallied  Mr.  Camp- 
bell with  several  frivolous  questions,  doubting  bie 
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capacity,  and  yezing  and  teasing  him  with  gay 
impertmencies  beyond  all  patience,  was  by  him 
told,  that  he  did  not  take  fees  in  his  profession  to 
be  made  a  jest  of  like  a  common  foxinne-teller, 
hut  to  do  real  good  to  those  who  consnlted  him, 
as  far  as  he  was  able  by  lus  predictions;  that  he 
was  treated  with  more  respect  by  persons  of  a 
higher  condition,  though  her  own  was  very  good, 
and  so  offered  her  guinea  back  again  with  al)ow  and 
a  smile.  She  had  a  little  more  generosity  of  spirit 
than  not  to  be  a  Httle  nettled  at  the  proffer  fthe 
had  caused  by  so  coarse  an  nsaso.  She  affected 
appearing  grave  a  little,  and  told  him  she  would 
be  serious  for  the  future,  and  asked  him  to  set 
down  her  name,  which  she  had  neglected  before, 
to  ask  other  questions  that  were  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  He  promised  to  write  it  down;  but 
pausing  a  little  longer  than  ordinary  about  it,  she 
returned  to  her  former  way  of  uncivil  merriment 
and  uDgallant  raillery.  She  repeated  to  him  in 
three  or  four  Uttle  scraps  of  paper,  one  after 
another,  as  fast  as  she  could  write  them,  the  same 
words,  viz.  That  he  could  not  tell  her  name,  nor 
whether  she  was  maid,  wife,  or  widow;  and 
lauffhed  as  if  she  would  split  her  sides,  triumphing 
to  the  rest  of  her  companions  over  his  iKnorance 
and  her  own  wit,  as  if  she  had  posed  him,  and 
put  him  to  an  entire  stand.  But  see  what  this 
overweening  opinion  of  security  ended  in:  the 
man  of  the  second-sight  was  not  to  be  so  eaoly 
'baffled.  Vexed  at  being  so  disturbed,  and  coming 
out  of  his  brown  study,  he  reaches  the  paper  and 
begins  to  write.  Now  it  was  the  ladVs  turn  to 
suffer;  she  had  deserved  hearty  punishment,  and 
it  came  into  her  hands  with  the  note,  to  a  degree 
of  severity,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  contents 
of  it  just  now.  She  read  it  and  swooning  away, 
dropped  from  her  chair.  The  whole  room  being 
in  a  Dustle,  I,  that  was  in  the  outward  chamber, 
ran  in.  While  Mr.  Campbell  was  sprinkling  water 
in  her  face,  a  lady  snatched  up  the  note  to  read 
it,  at  which  he  seemed  mightily  displeased:  I, 
therefore,  who  understood  his  signs,  recovered  it 
out  of  her  hands  by  stratagem,  and  ran  to  bum 
it ;  which  I  did  so  qmck,  that  I  was  not  discovered 
in  the  curiosity  which  I  must  own  I  satisfied 
myself  in  by  reading  it  first ;  a  curiosil^  raised 
too  hi^h  by  so  particular  an  adventure,  to  be  over- 
come m  so  little  a  time  of  thought,  as  I  was  to 
keep  it  in  my  hands ;  and  so  I  came  by  the  know- 
ledge of  it  myself,  without  being  informed  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  This  shows  how  a  sudden  curiosity, 
when  there  is  not  time  given  to  think  and  correct 
it,  may  overcome  a  man  as  well  as  a  woman ;  for 
I  was  never  over-curious  in  my  life,  and  though 
I  was  pleased  with  the  odduess  of  the  adventure, 
I  often  blushed  to  myself  since  for  the  unmanly 
weakness  of  not  being  able  to  step  with  a  note 
from  one  room  to  another  to  the  fireside,  without 
peeping  into  the  contents  of  it  The  contents  of  it 
were  these :  *  Madam,  since  you  provoke  me,  your 
name  is  You  are  no  widow,  you  are  no 

wife,  and  yet  you  are  no  maid ;  you  have  a  child 
at  nurse  at  such  a  place,  by  such  a  gentleman ; 
and  vou  were  brought  to  bed  in  Leicestershire.' 
The  lady,  convinced  by  this  answer  of  his  strange 
and  mystical  power,  and  pleased  with  his  civility 
in  endeavouring  to  conceal  from  others  the  secret, 
after  so  many  repeated  provocations,  though  she 
showed  great  disorder  lor  that  day,  became  one 
of  his  constant  attenders  some  time  after,  and 
would  not  take  any  step  In  her  affairs  without 
his  advice,  which,  she  often  has  said  since,  she 
found  very  much  to  her  advantage.  She  was  as 
serious  in  her  dealings  with  him  afterwards,  and 
improved  by  being  so,  as  she  was  gay  and  tur- 
bulent with   him  before,   and  smarted  for  it. 


In  fine,  she  was  a  thorough  convert,  and  a 
votary  of  his ;  and  the  only  jest  she  used  after- 
wards to  make  concerning  him,  was  a  civil 
witticism  to  his  wife,  to  whom  she  was  wont 
every  now  and  then,  smiling,  to  address  herself 
after  this  manner:  *  Your  husband,  Ttt«^«^nn^  is  a 
devil,  but  he  is  a  very  handsome  and  a  vei*y  civil 
one.* 

Not  long  after  this  came  another  lady,  with  a 
like  intent^  to  impose  upon  him;  and  was  re- 
solved, as  she  owned,  to  have  laughed  him  to 
scorn  if  she  had  succeeded  In  her  attempt  She 
had  very  dexterously  dressed  herself  in  her 
woman's  habit,  and  her  woman  in  her  own;  her 
footman  squired  the  new-made  lady  in  a  very 
gentlemanly  dress,  hired  for  that  purpose  of  a  dis- 
guise from  Monmouth  Street  The  stratige  and 
imknown  masqueraders  entn^  Mr.  Campbell's 
room  with  much  art  The  fellow  was  by  nature 
of  a  clean  make,  and  had  a  good  look;  and  from 
following  a  genteel  master  when,  he  was  young, 
copied  his  gait  a  little,  and  had  some  appearance 
of  a  mien,  and  a  tolerable  good  air  about  him. 
But  this  being  the  first  time  of  his  being  so  fine, 
and  he  a  little  vain  in  his  temper,  he  over-acted 
his  fsit;  he  strutted  too  much;  he  was  as  fond 
of  his  ruffles,  his  watch,  his  sword,  his  cane,  and 
his  snuff-box,  as  a  boy  of  being  newlv  put  into 
breeches;  and  viewed  them  all  too  often  to  be 
thought  the  possessor  of  any  such  thinp^  long. 
The  affectation  of  the  chamber-maid  was  insuffer- 
able; she  had  the  toss  of  the  head,  the  jut  of  the 
bum,  the  sidelong  leer  of  the  eye,  the  imperious 
look  upon  her  lady,  now  degraded  into  her 
woman,  that  she  was  intolerable,  and  a  person 
without  the  gift  of  the  second-sight  would  have 
guessed  her  to  have  been  a  pragmatical  upstart, 
though  it  is  very  probable  mat  during  that  time 
she  fancied  herself  really  better  than  her  mistress. 
The  mistress  acted  her  part  of  maid  the  best ;  for 
it  is  easier  for  genteel  modesty  to  act  a  low  part, 
than  for  affected  vanity  to  act  a  high  one.  She 
kept  her  distance  like  a  servant,  but  would,  to 
di^ise  things  Uie  better,  be  every  now  and  then 
pert,  according  to  Uieir  wa^,  and  give  occasion 
to  be  chid.  But  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  iubom 
and  inbred  to  some  people;  and  even  when  they 
aim  to  «be  awkwaro,  a  certain  grace  will  attend 
all  their  minutest  actions  and  gestures,  and  com- 
mand love,  respect,  and  veneration.  I  must 
therefore  own  tiiat  Uiere  was  not  need  of  a  man  s 
being  a  conjuror  to  guess  who  ought  to  be  the 
lady  and  who  the  mam ;  but  to  know  who  abso- 
lutely was  the  lady,  and  who  was  the  maid,  did 
require  that  skilL  For  how  many  such  real 
ladies  have  we,  that  are  made  so  from  such  up- 
starts; and  how  many  genteel  waiting-women  of 
great  descent,  that  are  bom  with  a  grace  about 
them,  and  are  bred  to  good  mannere  ?  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's art  made  him  positive  in  the  case :  he  took 
the  patches  from  the  face  of  the  maid,  and  placed 
them  on  the  mistress's ;  he  pulled  off  her  hood 
and  scarf,  and  gave  it  the  lady;  and  taking  from 
the  lady  her  nding-hood,  gave  it  the  maid  in 
exchange ;  for  ladies  at  that  time  of  day  were  not 
entered  into  that  fashion  of  cloaking  themselves. 
Then  he  wrote  down  that  he  should  go  out,  and 
ought  to  send  his  maid  in  to  undress  them  quite, 
and  give  the  mistress  her  own  clothes  and  the 
maid  hers,  and  with  a  smile  wrote  down  both 
their  names,  and  commended  her  contrivance. 
But  after  that,  it  was  remarked  by  the  lady  that 
he  paid  her  less  respect  than  she  expected,  and 
more  to  her  footman,  who  was  in  a  gentle- 
man's habit,  whom  he  took  aside,  and  told  a 
gpreat  many  fine  things;  whereas  he  would  tell 
the  lady  nothing  farther.    The  lady,  nettled  at 
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this,  wrofce  to  him  that  she  had  vanity  enough  to 
believe  that  she  might  be  distinguished  from  her 
maid  in  any  dress,  but  that  he  had  shown  his 
want  of  skill  in  not  knowing  who  that  gentleman 
was.  Mr.  Campbell  told  her  her  mistake  in 
sharp  terms;  and  begging  her  pardon,  assured 
her  he  knew  several  chamber-maids  as  genteel 
and  as  well-bom  as  her,  and  many  mistiesses 
more  awkward  and  worse-bom  than  her  maid ; 
that  he  did  not  go  therefore  by  the  rule  of  guess 
and  judging  what  ought  to  be,  but  by  the  rule  of 
certainty  and  the  knowledge  of  what  actually  was. 
She,  however,  unsatisfied  with  that  answer,  per- 
plexed him  mightily  to  know  who  the  man  was. 
He  answered,  he  would  be  a  ^reat  maiL  The 
lady  laughed  scornfully,  and  said  she  wanted  to 
know  who  he  was,  not  what  he  would  be.  He 
answered  again,  he  was  her  footman,  but  that 
she  would  have  a  worse.  She  grew  warm,  and 
desired  to  be  informed,  why,  since  he  knew  the 
fellow's  condition,  he  respected  her  so  little  and 
him  so  much,  and  accused  him  of  want  of  prac- 
tising manners,  if  he  had  not  want  of  knowledge. 
He  answered,  ^  Madam,  since  you  will  be  asking 
questions  too  far,  this  footman  will  advance  him- 
self to  the  degree  of  a  gentleman,  and  have  a 
woman  of  distinction  to  his  wife;  while  you 
will  degrade  yourself  by  a  marriage  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  footman.  His  ambition  is  laudable,  your 
condescension  mean;  therefore  I  give  him  the 
preference.  I  have  given  you  fair  warning  and 
wholesome  advice;  ^ou  may  avoid  your  lot  by 
pmdenoe;  but  his  will  eertainly  be  what  I  tell 
you.' 

This  coming  afterwards  to  pass  exactly  as 
was  predicted,  and  his  disappointing  so  many 
that  had  a  mind  to  impose  upon  him,  has  ren- 
dered him  pretty  free  from  such  wily  contrivances 
since,  though  now  and  then  they  have  happened, 
but  still  to  the  mortification  and  disappointment 
of  the  contrivers.  But  as  we  have  not  pretended 
to  say,  with  regard  to  these  things,  that  he  has 
his  genius  always  at  his  elbow  or  his  beck,  to 
whisper  in  his  ear  the  names  of  persons,  and  such 
little  constant  events  as  these ;  so,  that  we  may 
not  be  deemed  to  give  a  fabulous  account  of  his 
life  and  adventures,  we  think  ourselves  bound  to 
give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  particular 
power  and  capacity  which  he  has  for  bringing 
about  these  particular  performances,  especially 
that  of  writing  down  names  of  strangers  at  first 
sight  which  1  don't  doubt  wiU  be  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  persons  who  shall  read  the 
succeeding  chapter,  oonceming  the  gift  of  the 
second-sight. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Concerning  the  Second-SighL 

Hit.  Martin  lately  published  a  book,  entitled, 
A  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland^ 
caUed  by  the  Ancient  Geographers,  HebHdes,  It 
contains  man^  curious  particulars  relating  to  the 
natural  and  avil  histor;^  of  those  islands,  with  a 
map  of  them ;  and  in  his  preface  he  tells  us,  that 
perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  those  isles  that  they 
have  never  been  described  till  now,  by  any  man 
that  was  a  native  of  the  country,  or  had  travelled 
them,  as  himself  has  done :  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  said  preface  he  tells  us,  he  has  given  here 
such  an  account  of  the  second-sight  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  will  bear,  which  bas  always  been 
reckoned  sufficient  among  the  unbiassed  paii^  of 
mankind;  but  for  those  that  will  not  be  satisfied. 


they  ought  to  oblige  us  with  a  new  scheme,  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  matters  of  fact.  Thus 
chief  particuliurs  he  has  givsn  us  concendnK  the 
second-sight,  are  here  set  down  by  way  of  ab- 
stract or  epitome,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
tedious  to  the  reader. 

1.  In  the  second-sight,  the  vision  makes  such 
a  lively  impression  on  the  seers,  that  they  neither 
see  nor  think  of  anything  else  but  the  visicm  as 
long  as  it  continues ;  ana  then  they  appear  pen- 
sive or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  which  was 
presented  to  them. 

2.  At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the 
person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring^ 
till  the  objects  vanish,  as  has  often  been  observed 
by  the  author  and  others  present. 

3.  There  is  one  in  Skye,  an  aoqnaintanee  of 
whom  observed,  that  when  he  sees  a  vision,  the 
inner  part  of  his  eyelids  turns  so  far  upwards, 
that,  after  the  object  disappears,  he  must  draw 
them  down  with  his  fingers;  and  somatimea 
employs  others  to  draw  them  down,  which,  he 
finds  to  be  much  the  easier  way. 

4.  The  faculty  of  the  secondnnght  does  not 
lineally  descend  in  a  family,  as  some  imagine; 
for  he  knows  several  parents  thai  are  endowed 
with  it,  but  not  their  children ;  and  so,  on  thd 
contrary,  neither  is  it  acquired  by  any  previons 
compact ;  and,  iJter  a  strict  inquiry,  he  ooiud  never 
learn  from  any  among  them  that  this  faculty  was 
communicable  any  way  whatsoever. 

Note,  That  this  account  is  differing  from  the 
account  that  is  given  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Society ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Martin's 
reason  here  a^nst  the  descent  of  this  faoolty 
from  parents  to  children  is  not  generally  con- 
clusive. For  though  he  may  know  pazents 
endowed  with  it  and  not  children,  and  so  vice 
versa,  yet  there  may  be  parents  who  are  endowed 
with  it,  being  qualified,  as  Mr.  Aubrey  has  said 
(viz.  both  being  second-sighted,  or  even  one  to 
an  extraordinary  degree^  whose  children  may 
have  it  by  descent.  And  as  to  this  faculty's  being 
any  otherwise  communicable,  since  the  accounts 
diner,  I  must  leave  it  to  a  farther  examination. 

6.  The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time,  nor 
place  of  a  vision  before  it  appears;  and  the  same 
object  is  often  seen  by  different  parsons,  living  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.  The 
true  way  of  judging  as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stanoe  of  an  object  is  by  observation;  for  several 
persons  of  judgment,  without  tlus  faculty;  are 
more  capable  to  jud^e  of  the  design  of  a  vision, 
than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer.  As  an  object  ap- 
pears in  the  day  or  nighty  it  will  come  to  pass 
sooner  or  later  accordingly. 

6.  If  an  object  be  seen  early  in  the  morning 
which  is  not  frequent,  it  will  be  accomplished  ui 
a  few  hours  afterwards;  if  at  nooi^  it  will  com* 
monly  be  accomplished  that  very  cUy ;  if  in  tlie 
evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after  candles  be 
lighted,  it  will  be  accomplished  that  night  It  is 
later  always  in  accomplishment  by  weeks,  montbs, 
and  sometime  years,  according  to  the  time  of  the 
night  the  vision  is  seen. 

7.  When  a  shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  it  is 
a  sure  prognostic  of  death.  The  time  is  judged 
according  to  the  height  of  it  about  the  person ; 
for  if  it  be  not  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is  not 
to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  TMr.  and  per- 
haps some  months  longer ;  and  as  it  is  ireqnentlj- 
seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the  head,  death  is 
concluded  to  be  at  hand  in  a  few  days,  if  not 
hours,  as  ^daily  experience  confirms,  ^camples 
of  this  kind  wera  shown  the  author,  when  the 
persons,  of  whom  the  observations  were  made, 
enjoyed  perfect  health. 
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There  was  one  instanoe  Utely  of  a  prediction 
of  thifl  kind,  by  a  seer  that  was  a  novice,  con- 
ceminff  the  death  of  one  of  the  author's  acquaint- 
anee.  This  was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  and 
with  grast  confidence.  The  author  being  one  of 
the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it,  till  the 
death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  foretold,  oon- 
linned  to  him  the  certainty  of  the  prediction. 
The  foresaid  noyioe  is  now  a  skilful  seer,  as 
appears  from  many  late  instances:  he  lives  in 
the  pariah  of  St  Mary's,  the  most  northern  in 
Skye. 

8.  If  a  womAn  be  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left 
hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  will  be  his  wife, 
whether  they  are  married  to  others,  or  unmarried, 
at  the  time  of  the  apparition.  If  two  or  three 
women  are  seen  at  once  standing  near  a  man's 
left  hand,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubtedly 
be  his  wife  first,  and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  or 
the  num,  be  single  or  married  at  the  time  of  the 
vision ;  of  which  there  are  several  late  instances 
of  the  author's  acquaintance.  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  them  to  see  a  man,  that  is  to  come  io 
the  house  shortly  after;  and  though  he  be  not 
of  the  seer*s  acgnaiptance,  vet  he  not  onl^  tells 
his  name,  but  gives  such  a  lively  description  of 
his  stature,  complexion,  habit,  &c.,  that  upon  his 
arrival  he  answers  the  character  given  of  him  in 
all  respects.  If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one 
of  the  seer's  acquaintance,  he  can  tell  by  his  coun* 
tenance  whether  he  comes  in  good  or  bad  humour. 
The  author  has  been  seen  thus,  by  seers  of  both 
sexes,  at  some  hundreds  of  miles'  oistanoe.  Some 
that  saw  him  in  this  manner  had  never  semi  him 
personally,  and  it  happened  according  to  their 
visiona,  without  any  previous  design  of  his  to  go 
to  those  places,  his  coming  there  being  purdj 
accidental  And  in  the  nineteenth  page  of  his 
book  he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Daniel  Morrison,  a 
minister,  told  him  that,  upon  his  landing  in  the 
island  Bona,  the  natives  recttved  him  very  affec- 
tionately, and  addressed  themselves  to  him  with 
this  salutation :  *6od  save  you,  Pilgrim  I  you  are 
heartily  w^oome  here,  for  we  have  had  repeated 
apparitions  of  your  person  amongst  us,'  viz.  after 
the  manner  of  the  second-sight. 

9.  It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  see  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  trees,  in  places  void  of  all  three ;  and 
this  in  process  of  tin^e  uses  to  be  accomplished ; 
of  which  he  gives  an  instance  in  the  island  of 
Skye. 

10.  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one's  arm 
or  breast,  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be 
seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons;  of  which  there 
are  sevei*al  fresh  instances. 

To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's  sitting 
in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  person's  death  quickly 
after. 

When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtained 
the  second-sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  ni^^ht-time 
without  doors,  and  comes  near  a  fire,  he  presently 
falls  into  a  swoon. 

Some  find  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  crowd 
of  people,  having  a  corpse,  which  thev  carry 
along  with  them ;  and  after  such  visions  tne  seers 
come  in  sweating,  and  describe  the  people  that 
appeared.  If  there  are  any  of  their  acquaintance 
among  them,  they  give  an  account  of  their  names, 
and  tiso  of  the  beuers.  But  they  know  nothing 
concerning  the  corpse. 

AH  those  that  have  the  second-sight  do  not 
alwavs  see  these  visions  at  once,  though  they  are 
together  at  the  time;  but  if  one  who  has  this 
faculty,  designedly  touch  his  fellow-seer,  at  the 
instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the  second 
eees  it  as  well  as  the  first 

11.  There  is  the  way  of  foretelling  death  by  a 


cry,  that  they  call  tow^  which  some  call  a  wrddh 
in  the  LowUmd.  They  hear  a  loud  cry  without 
doors,  exactly  resembhng  the  voice  of  some  par- 
ticnlu:  person,  whose  death  is  foretold  by  it;  of 
whicn  he  gives  a  late  instance^  which  happened 
in  the  vilhige  Bigg,  in  Skye  isle. 

12.  Thinrs  are  also  foretold  by  smelling,  some- 
times, as  follows :  Fish  or  flesh  is  frequently  smelt 
in  the  fire,  when  at  the  same  time  neither  of  the 
two  are  in  the  house,  or,  in  any  probability,  like 
to  be  had  in  it  for  some  weeks  or  months.  This 
smell  several  persons  have  who  are  endued  with 
the  seoond-sight,  and  it  is  always  accomplished 
soon  after. 

13.  Children,  hones,  and  co^rs  have  the  second-* 
sight,  as  well  as  men  and  women  advanced  in 
years. 

That  children  see  it,  is  plain,  from  their  crying 
aloud  at  the  very  instant  that  a  corpse  or  any 
other  vision  appears  to  an  ordinary  seer;  of 
which  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  child  when  him* 
self  was  present. 

That  horses  likewise  see  it,  is  verv  plain,  from 
their  violent  and  sudden  starting,  when  the  rider, 
or  seer  in  company  with  them,  sees  a  vision  of 
any  kind  by  night  or  day.  It  is  observable  of  a 
horse,  that  he.wHl  not  go  forward  that  way,  till 
he  be  led  about  at  some  distance  from  the  com- 
mon road,  and  then  he  is  in  a  sweat  He  gives 
an  instance  of  this  in  a  horse  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

That  cows  have  the  second-sight,  appears  from 
this:  that  if  a  woman  milking  a  cow  happens  to 
see  a  vision  by  the  second-sight,  the  cow  runs 
awav  in  a  great  fright  at  the  same  time,  and  will 
not  be  pacified  for  some  time  after. 

In  reference  to  this,  Paracelsus,  torn.  ix.  L.  da 
Arteprssgaga,  writes  thus:  *  Horses  also  have  their 
auguries,  who  perceive,  by  their  sight  and  smell, 
wandering  spirits,  witches,  and  spectres,  and  the 
like  things ;  and  dogs  both  see  and  hear  the 
same.' 

Here,  in  the  next  place,  the  author  answers  ob- 
jections that  have  lately  been  made  against  the 
reality  of  the  second-sight 

First,  it  is  objected  that  these  seers  are  vision- 
ary and  melancholy  people,  who  fancy  they  see 
things  that  do  not  appear  to  them  or  anybody 
else. 

He  answers,  the  people  of  these  isles,  and  par- 
ticularly the  seers,  are  very  temperate,  and  their 
diet  is  simple  and  moderate  in  qnantity  and 
quality ;  so  that  their  brains  are  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, disordered  by  undigested  fumes  of  meat 
or  drink.  Both  sexes  are  free  from  hysteric  fits, 
convulsions,  and  several  other  distempers  of  that 
sort.  There  are  no  madmen  among  them,  nor 
any  instance  of  self-murder.  It  is  observed 
among  them,  that  a  man  drunk  never  has  a 
vision  of  the  second-sight;  and  he  that  is  a 
visionary  would  discover  himself  in  other  things 
as  well  as  in  that;  nor  are  such  as  have  the 
second-sight  judged  to  be  visionaries  by  any  of 
their  friends  or  acquaintance. 

Secondly,  it  is  objected  that  there  are  none 
among'tbe  learned  able  to  oblige  the  world  with 
a  satisfactory  account  of  these  visions ;  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  believed. 

He  answers,  if  everything  of  which  the  learned 
are  not  able  to  g^ve  a  satisfactory  account  shall 
be  condemned  as  false  and  impossible,  we  shall 
find  many  other  things,  generally  believed,  which 
must  be  rejected  as  such. 

Thirdly,  it  .is  objected  that  the  seers  are  im- 
postors, and  the  people  who  believe  them  are 
credulous,  and  easy  to  be  imposed  upon. 

He  answers,  the  seers  are  generally  illiterate 
and  well-meaning  people,  and  altogether  void  of 
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design ;  nor  could  he  ever  learn  that  any  of  them 
made  the  least  gain  of  it;  neither  is  it  repntable 
among  them  to  have  that  faculty.  Beside,  the 
people  of  the  Isles  are  not  so  credulous  as  to  be- 
lieve an  impossibility,  before  the  thing  foretold 
be  accompli»ied :  but  when  it  actually  comes  to 
pass  afterwards,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  deny 
itf  without  offering  violence  to  their  senses  and 
reason.  Beside,  if  the  seers  were  deceivers,  can  it 
be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  all  the  islanders, 
who  have  not  the  second-sight,  should  combine 
together  and  offer  violence  to  their  nnderstand- 
ings  and  senses,  to  force  themselves  to  believe  a 
lie  from  age  to  age  ?  There  are' several  persons 
among  theoL,  whose  birth  and  education  raise 
them  above  the  suspicion  of  concurring  with  an 
imposture  merelv  to  gratify  an  illiterate  and  con- 
temptible sort  of  persons.  Nor  can  a  reasonable 
man  believe  that  children,  horses,  and  cows  could 
be  engaged  in  a  combination  to  persuade  the  world 
of  the  reality  of  a  second-sight 

Every  vision  that  is  seen  comes  exactly  to  pass 
according  to  the  rules  of  observation,  though 
novices  send  heedless  persons  do  not  always 
judge  by  those  rules :  concerning  which  he  gives 
instances. 

There  are  visions  seen  l^  several  persons,  in 
whose  days  they  are  not  accomplished;  and  this 
is  ono  of  the  reasons  why  some  things  have  been 
seen,  that  are  said  never  to  have  come  to  pass ; 
and  there  are  also  several  visions  seen,  which 
are  not  understood  till  they  are  accomplished. 

The  second-sight  is  not  a  late  discoverv,  seen 
by  one  or  two  in  a  comer,  or  a  remote  isle ;  but 
it  is  seen  by  many  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
several  isles,  separated  about  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  from  one  another.  The  inhabitants  of 
many  of  these  isles  never  had  the  least  converse 
b^  word  or  writing ;  and  this  faculty  of  seeing 
visions  having  continued,  as  we  are  informed  by 
tradition,  ever  since  the  plantation  of  these  isles, 
without  being  disproved  by  the  nicest  sceptic, 
after  the  strictest  inquiry,  seems  to  be  a  clear  proof 
of  its  reality. 

It  is  observabl^^  that  it  was  much  more  com- 
mon twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than  at  present ; 
for  one  in  ten  does  not  see  it  now,  that  saw  it 
then. 

The  second-sight  is  not  confined  to  the  Western 
Isles  alone,  the  author  having  an  account  that  it 
is  in  several  parts  of  Holland,  but  particularly 
in  Bommel,  where  a  woman  has  it,  for  which 
she  is  courted  by  some  and  dreaded  by  others. 
She  sees  a  smoke  about  one's  face,  which  is  ^e 
forerunner  of  the  death  of  a  person  so  seen ;  and 
she  actually  foretold  the  deaths  of  several  that 
lived  there.  She  was  living  in  that  town  a  few 
winters  ago. 

The  second-sight  is  likewise  in  the  Isle  of 
Han,  as  appears  by  this  instance:  Captain 
Leathes,  the  chief  commander  of  Belfast,  in  his 
Voyage  1690,  lost  thuieen  men  by  a  violent 
storm ;  and  upon  his  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
an  ancient  man,  clerk  to  a  parish  there,  told  him 
immediately  that  he  had  lost  thirteen  men  there. 
The  captain  inquired  how  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that  He  answered  that  it  was  by 
thirteen  lights  which  he  had  seen  come  into  the 
churchyard;  as  Mr.  Sacheverell  tells  us  in  his 
late  description  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Note,  that 
this  is  like  the  sight  of  the  corpse  candies  in 
Wales,  which  is  also  well  attested. 

Here  the  author  adds  many  other  instances 
concerning  the  second-sight,  of  which  I  shall  set 
down  only  a  few. 

A  man  in  Knockow,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  the  northernmost  part  of  okye,  being  in 


perfect  health,  and  sitting  with  his  fellow- 
servants  at  night,  was  on  a  sudden  taken  iSL^ 
dropped  from  his  seat  backward,  and  than  fell  a 
vomiting;  at  which  the  family  was  nmch  con- 
cerned, he  having  never  been  subject  to  the  like 
before ;  but  he  came  to  himself  soon  after,  and 
had  no  sort  of  pain  about  him.  One  of  tiM 
family,  who  was  accustomed  to  see  tho  seeand- 
sight,  told  them  that  the  man's  illness  prooBaded 
from  a  very  strange  cause,  which  was  Urns;  An 
ill-natured  woman  (whom  he  namedX  who  lii 
in  the  next  adjacent  village  of  Bomskittag^ 
before  him  in  a  veiy  angry  and  furious 
her  countenance  full  of  passion,  and  her  month 
full  of  reproaches,  and  threatened  him  with  ber 
head  and  hands,  till  he  fell  over  as  yon  harW 
seen  him.  This  woman  had  a  fancy  for  the  man, 
but  was  like  to  be  disappointed  as  to  her  marry- 
ing of  him.  This  instance  was  told  the  anthor 
by  the  master  of  tbe  family,  and  others  who 
were  present  when  it  happened. 

Sir  Norman  Macleod  and  some  others,  playing 
at  tables,  at  a  game  called  in  Irish,  FalmermarBt 
wherein  there  are  three  of  a  side,  and  eadi  of 
them  throw  the  dice  by  turns,  there  happoifid  to 
be  one  difficult  point  In  the  disposing  of  one  of 
the  taUe-men.  This  obb'ged  the  gamester  to 
deliberate  beforo  he  was  to  change  his  man, 
since  upon  the  disposing  of  it  the  winning  or 
losing  of  the  game  depended.  At  length  tke 
butler,  who  stood  behind,  advised  the  player 
where  to  plaoe  the  man,  with  which  he  complied, 
and  won  uie  game.  This  being  thought  extra- 
ordinary, and  Sir  Norman  hearing  one  whlq»er 
him  in  the  ear,  asked  who  advised  him  wo 
skilfully.  He  answered  it  was  the  butler;  but 
this  seemed  mora  strange,  for  it  was  generallj 
thought  he  could  not  play  at  tables.  Upcm  this, 
Sir  Norman  adced  him  how  long  it  was  since  he 
had  learned  to  play  ?  and  the  fellow  owned  thai 
he  had  never  placed  in  his  life,  but  that  he  saw 
the  spirit  Brownie  (a  spirit  usually  seen  in  that 
country)  reaching  his  arm  over  the  player^s  head, 
and  touching  the  part  with  his  finger  where  the 
table-man  was  to  oe  placed.  This  was  told  the 
author  by  Sir  Norman  and  others  who  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  time. 

Daniel  Bow,  aliat  Black,  an  inhabitant  of 
Bomskittag,  who  is  one  of  the  precisest  seen  in 
the  Isles,  foretold  the  death  of  a  young  woman 
in  Minginis  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  time,  and  accordingly  she  died  sud- 
denly in  the  Adds,  though  at  the  time  of  the 
prediction  she  was  in  perfect  health;  bat  the 
shroud  appearing  dose  about  her  head,  was  the 

Sound  of  nis  confidence  that  her  death  was  at 
nd. 

The  same  person  foretold  the  death  of  a  chQd 
in  his  master*s  arms,  by  seeing  a  spark  of  fire 
fall  on  his 'left  arm;  and  this  was  likewtBe 
accomplished  soon  after  the  prediction. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harris,  saiBngp 
round  the  Isle  of  Skye,  with  a  design  to  go  to 
the  opposite  mainland,  wero  strangely  surprued 
with  an  apparition  of  two  men  hanging  down  by 
the  ropes  that  secured  the  mast,  but  could  not 
coujecturo  what  it  meant  They  pursued  their 
voyage,  but  the  wind  turning  contrary,  they 
wero  forced  into  Broadford,  in  the  Isle  of  Sl^e, 
whero  they  found  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  keeping^ 
a  sheriff's  court,  and  two  criminals  receivinfr 
sentence  of  death  thero.  The  ropes  and  mast  of 
that  very  boat  were  made  useiof  to  hang  thoso 
criminals.  This  was  told  the  author  by  several, 
who  had  this  instance  related  to  them  by  the 
boat^s  crew. 

Several  persons,  living  in  a  certain  laadly. 
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told  the  author  that  they  had  freqnenUy  seen 
two  men  standing  at  a  gentlewoman's  left  hand, 
who  wu  their  master's  daughter ;  tfiey  told  the 
men's  names,  and  being  her  equals,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  she  would  be  married  to  one  of 
them;  and  perhaps  to  the  other  after  the  death 
of  the  first  Some  time  after  a  third  man  ap- 
peared, who  seemed  always  to  stand  nearest  to 
ner  of  the  three,  but  the  seers  did  not  know  him, 
though  they  could  describe  him  exactly ;  and 
withm  some  months  after,  this  man  who  was 
seen  last,  actually  came  to  the  house,  and  fully 
answered  the  description  given  of  him  by  those 
who  never  saw  him  but  in  a  vision ;  and  he 
married  the  woman  shortly  after.  They  live  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  both  themselves  and  others 
confirmed  tiie  truth  of  this  instance  when  the 
author  saw  them. 

Archibald  Macdonald,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mark's  in  tbe  Isle  of  Skye,  being  reputed  famous 
in  his  skill  of  foretelling  things  to  comOf  by  the 
second-sight,  happening  to  be  in  the  village  of 
Knockow  one  night,  and  before  supper,  told  the 
family  he  had  ju^tt  then  seen  the  sti-angest  thing 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  viz.  a  man  with  an  ugly 
long  cap,  always  shaking  his  head ;  but  that  tbe 
strangest  of  all  was  a  little  kind  of  harp  which 
he  had,  with  four  strings  only,  and  that  it  had 
two  hart's  horns  fixed  in  the  front  of  it  All 
that  heard  this  odd  vision  fell  a  laughing  at 
Archibald,  telling  him  that  he  was  dreaming,  or 
had  not  his  wits  about  him,  since  he  pretended  to 
see  a  thing  which  had  no  being,  and  was  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  world.  All 
this  could  not  alter  Archibald's  opinion,  who 
told  them  that  they  must  excuse  him  if  he 
laughed  at  them  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vision.  Archibald  returned  to  his  own  house; 
and  within  three  or  four  days  after,  a  man  with 
a  cap,  harp,  etc,  came  to  the  house,  and  the  harp, 
strings,  horns,  and  cap  answered  the  description 
of  them  at  first  view,  and  he  shook  his  nead 
when  he  played ;  for  he  had  two  bells  fixed  to 
his  can.  This  harper  was  a  poor  man,  who 
made  nimself  a  buffoon  for  his  bread,  and  was 
never  seen  before  in  those  parts,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  prediction  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Barray, 
which  is  about  twenty  leagues  distant  from  that 
part  of  Skye.  This  relation  i«  vouched  by  Hr. 
Daniel  Uartin,  and  all  his  family,  and  such  as 
were  then  present,  and  they  live  in  the  village 
where  this  happened. 

One  Daniel  X^icholson,  minister  of  St  Mary's 
in  Skye,  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Archibald 
Macdonald  lived,  told  the  author  that,  one  Sun- 
day, after  sermon,  at  the  Chapel  Uge,  he  took 
an  occasion  to  inquire  of  Arcbibald  if  he  still 
retained  that  unhappy  faculty  of  seeing  the 
second-sight,  aud  wished  him  to  get  rid  of  it,  if 
posdble;  *for,'  said  be,  Mt  is  no  true  character  of 
a  good  man.'  Archibald  was  highly  displeased, 
and  answered,  that  he  hoped  he  was  no  more 
unhappy  than  his  neighbours,  for  seeing  what 
thej  could  not  perceive.  *  I  nad,'  said  be,  *  as 
senous  thoughts  as  my  neighbours  in  time  of 
hearing  a  sermon  to-day,  ana  even  then  I  saw  a 
corpse  laid  on  the  ground,  close  to  the  pulpit : 
and  I  assure  you  it  will  be  accomplished  shortly,' 
for  it  was  in  the  day-time.  There  were  none  in 
the  parish  then  sick,  and  few  are  buried  at  that 
little  chapel,  nay,  sometimes  not  one  in  a  year. 
Yet  when  Mr. » Nicholson  returned  to  preach 
in  the  said  chapd,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after,  he  found  one  buried  in  the  very  spot 
named  by  Archibald.  This  storv  is  vouched  by 
Mr.  Nicholson  the  minister,  and  several  of  the 
parishioners  still  living. 


Note,  that  it  is  counted  by  many  an  argument 
of  somewhat^  evil  attending  upon  this  faculty  of 
the  second-sight,  because  there  are  instances 
given  of  some  persons  who  have  been  freed  of  it 
upon  using  some  Christian  practices.  But  I  shall 
hereafter  show  that  this  opinion  cannot  be  en- 
tirely true. 

Sir  Norman  Macleod,  who  has  his  residence 
in  the  Isle  of  Bemera,  which  lies  between  the 
isles  of  North  Uist  and  Harris,  went  to  the  Isle 
of  Skye  about  business,  without  appointing  any 
time  for  his  return ;  his  servants,  in  his  absience, 
being  aU  together  in  the  laxge  hall  at  night,  one 
of  them,  who  had  the  second-sight,  told  the  rest 
they  must  remove,  for  there  would  be  abundance 
of  other  company  in  the  hall  that  night  One  of 
his  fellow-servants  answered  that  there  was  very 
little  likelihood  of  that,  because  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  danger  of  coming  through 
the  rocks  that,  lie  round  the  isle ;  but  within  an 
hour  after,  one  of  Sir  Norman's  men  came  to  the 
house,  bidding  them  provide  lights,  Ac.,  for  his 
master  had  newly  landed. 

Sir  Norman  being  told  of  this^  called  for  the 
seer  and  examined  him  about  it  He  answered, 
that  he  had  seen  the  spirit  Brownie,  in  human 
shapet^  come  several  times  and  make  a  show  of 
carrying  an  old  woman,  that  sat  by  the  fire,  to 
the  door,  and  at  last  seemed  to  carry  her  out  by 
neck  and  heels,  which  made  him  laugh  heartily, 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  rest  to  conclude  him 
mad,  to  laugh  so  much  without  any  reason.  This 
instance  was  told  the  author  by  Sir  Norman  him- 
self. 

Four  men  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  Harris 
went  to  Barbadoes,  and  stayed  there  some  years, 
who  though  they  had  wont  to  see  the  second- 
sight  in  their  native  country,  never  saw  it  in 
Barbadoes;  but  upon  their  return  to  England, 
the  first  night  after  their  landing,  they  saw  the 
second-sight,  as  the  author  was  told  by  sevcoral 
of  their  acquaintance. 

John  Morrison,  who  lives  in  Bemera  of  Harris, 
wears  the  plant  called  ^<^a  dmmonum  sewed  in 
the^  neck  of  his  coat,  to  prevent  his  seeing  of 
visions,  and  says,  he  never  saw  any  since  he  first 
carried  that  plant  about  him. 

A  spirit,  by  the  country  people  called  Brownie, 
was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  considerable 
families  in  the  isles,  and  north  of  Scotland,  in 
the  shape  of  a  tall  man,  having  very  long  brown 
hair ;  but  within  these  twenty  years  past  he  has 
been  seen  but  rarely. 

Thero  were  spirits  also  that  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  women,  horses,  swine,  cats,  and  some 
like  fiery  bulls,  which  would  follow  men  in  the 
fields ;  but  there  have  been  but  few  instances  of 
these  for  upwards  of  forty  years  past 

These  spirits  used  also  to  form  sounds  in  tho 
air,  resembling  those  of  a  harp,  pipes,  crowing  of 
a  cock,  and  of  the  grinding  of  hand-mills ;  and 
sometimes  voices  have  been  heard  in  the  air  at 
night,  singing  Irish  songs;  the  words  of  which 
son^  some  of  the  author's  acquaintances  still 
retain;  one  of  them  resembled  the  voice  of  a 
woman  who  died  some  time  before,  and  the  song 
related  to  her  state  in  the  other  world.  AU 
these  accounts,  the  author  says,  he  had  from 
persons  of  as  great  integrity  as  any  are  intiie 
world.  So  far  Mr.  Martin,  whose  account  is  so 
lon^,  that  I  have  given  the  reader  only  a  short 
abridgment  thereof;  and  shall  therefore  satisfy 
myself,  without  relating  any  further  passages, 
by  directing  the  reader  to  others  also,  learned 
men,  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject. 
Laurentius  Ananias  printed  a  volume  in  Latin, 
at  Venice,  anno  1581,  about  the  nature  of  demons. 
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whore,  in  ihe  third  book,  he  writes  oonceming 
the  seGond-sight.  The  learned  CameraiiuB  does 
the  like,  and  names  a  x>erson  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  testifies  to  hare  had  that  gift 
St.  Austin  himself  testifies  something  (not  very 
different  from  what  we  now  call  the  gift  of  the 
second-sight)  of  one  Curina,  who  lived  in  the 
country  of  Hinpo,  in  Africa.  Bonaysteau  tells 
us  something  luce  it  in  his  Ditc,  de  Excell.  et  Dig, 
Somims.  oonceming  the  spirit  of  Hermotimus. 
80  do  liicewise  Heroidotus  and  Maximus  Tyrius, 
about  the  spirit  of  Aristsus.  Cardan  does  Uie 
same  in  his  jDs  Bervm  VarieL  L  8.  &  84,  of  his 
kinsman  Baptista  Cardan,  a  student  at  Pavia. 
Baptista  Fmgosus  tells  us  of  what  we  call  the 
second-sight,  in  other  words,  in  his  Fact,  et  Diet. 
Jtmwrab.  1.  L  c.  6.  Among  our  own  country- 
men, the  Lord  Henry  Howard,  in  the  book  ne 
writ  against  supposed  prophecies,  in  his  seven- 
teenth chapter,  tells  us  a  wonderful  story  of  this 
kind  of  sight;  and  sure  that  noble  lord  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unexceptionable  testimony, 
in  a  story  he  relates  of  ms  own  knowledge, 
he  having  otherwise  little  faith  in  things  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  a  minister  of 
New  England,  in  his  relation  of  the  wonders  of 
the  invisible  world,  inserted  in  his  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  that  country,  printed  in  London, 
anno  1702,  in  folio,  has  given  us  several  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  as  also  of  many  other 
diabolical  operations.  Mr.  Baxter's  book  ooncem- 
ing The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits^  has  the 
like  proofs  in  it  Mr.  Aubrey,  I'ellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  has  written  largely  concerning 
second- sighted  persons;  so  has ^ Mr.  Beaumont, 
in  his  book  of  Gtaau  and  Familiar  Spirite^  who 
has  collected  almost  aU  the  other  accounts  to- 
gether; and  many  others,  whose  very  names  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recite.  However,  as  there 
are  a  few  more  passages,  very  curious  in  them- 
selves, I  will  venture  so  far  upon  the  reader's 
patience,  as  not  only  to  recite  tne  names  of  the 
authors,  but  the  accounts  themselves,  in  as 
succinct  and  brief  a  manner  as  it  is  posinble  for 
any  one  to  do. 

Mr.  Th.  May,  in  his  History,  Hb.  8,  writes, 
that  an  old  man,  like  a  hermit  second-sighted, 
took  his  leave  of  King  James  i.  when  he  came  into 
England ;  he  took  little  notice  of  Prince  Henry, 
but  addressing  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
since  King  Charles  i.,  fell  a  weeping  to  think 
what  misfortunes  he  should  undeivo;  and  that 
he  should  be  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  most 
unhappy  princes  that  ever  was. 

A  Scotch  nobleman  sent  for  one  of  these  second- 
sighted  men  out  of  the  Highlands,  to  give  his 
judgment  of  the  then  great  George  Y illiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  As  soon  as  ever  he  saw  him; 
*  Pish,'  said  he,  *  he  will  come  to  nothing,  I  see  a 
da^^r  in  his  breast; '  and  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
breast  by  Captain  Felton,  as  has  been  at  large 
recounted  in  some  of  the  foregoing  pages. 

Sir  James  Melvin  hath  several  the  like  pas- 
sages in  his  history. 

A  certain  old  man  in  South  Wales,  told  a  g^reat 
man  there  of  the  fortune  of  his  family,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  a  third  male  generation.  It 
has  faJlen  out  aocordinely. 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  with  his  own  mouth, 
informed  several  gentlemen  that  Major-General 
Middleton  (since  ford)  went  into  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  to  endeavour  to  make  a  party  for 
King  Charles  L  An  old  gentleman,  that  was 
second-sighted,  came  and  told  him  that  his  endea- 
vour was  good,  but  he  would  be  unsuccessful; 
and,  moreover,  that  they  would  put  the  king  to 
death;  and  that  several  other  attempts  would  be 


made,  but  all  in  vain;  but  that  bis  son  woidd 
come  in,  but  not  reign  in  a  long  tame ;  bat  would 
at  last  be  restored.  This  Lord  Middleton  had  * 
great  friendship  with  the  laird  Bocooni,  and  thay 
made  an  agreement,  that  the  fiist  of  then  that  dfed 
should  appear  to  the  other  in  extrein^.  The 
Lord  Middleton  was  taken  nriaoner  at  Worcester 
fight,  and  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  LandDa, 
under  three  locks.  Lying  in  his  bed,  pensive,  Boo- 
ooni  appeared  to  him.  My  Lord  Middleton  asked 
him  if  he  were  dead  or  adive  ?  He  said,  Dead ; 
and  that  he  was  a  ghost ;  and  told  him  that  wilbin 
three  days  he  should  escape;  and  he  did  so,  in  his 
wife's  clothes ;  when  he  had  done  his  mnnnijja,  he 
gave  a  frisk,  and  said — 

Giranni,  Glvanni,  'tis  very  tfarange. 
In  the  world  to  see  so  sudden  a  cfaanffo; 

and  then  gatherad  up  and  vanished.  This 
account  Sir  William  Dugdale  had  from  th& 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  j  and  this  aocoont  he  hath 
writ. in  a  Book  01  Miscellanies,  which  is  now  • 
reposited  (with  other  books  of  his)  in  the  Mnwnm  I 
at  Oxford.  1 

Thus  the  reader  sees  what  great  authorities  ' 
may  be  produced  to  prove  that  wondarfvi  aad 
true  predictions  have  been  deUveied  bv  many 
persons  gifted  with  the  second-sight.  ThB  most 
learned  men  in  almost  all  nations,  who  aie  not 
in  all  likelihood  deceived  themselves;  the  most  i 
celebrated  and  authentic  historians,  and  aoaio  J 
divines  in  England,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  thoagkl» 
have  combined  together  and  mads  it  their  busi- 
ness to  obtrode  upon  us  falsehoods ;  perBons  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowe^  in  Soot- 
land,  who,  it  would  be  even  madness  to  thak, 
would  join  in  a  confederacy  to  impose  tntkB 
upon  us,  and  to  persuade  us  to  the  greatest  d 
impostures  as  solenm  truths  delivered  from  their 
own  mouths ;  all  these,  I  say,  have  unanimoady, 
and,  as  it  were,  with  one  voice,  asserted,  repeated, 
and  confirmed  to  us,  that  there  have  been  at  aQ 
times,  and  in  many  different  nations,  and  that 
still  there  are  persons,  who,  possessed  with  the 
gift  of  a  second-sight,  predict  things  that  wonder- 
fully come  to  pass ;  and  seem  to  merit  very  little 
less  than  the  name  of  prophets  for  their  mines- 
lous  discoveries.  Now,  if  any  man  should  eoa&e^ 
and  without  giving  the  least  manner  at  reason 
for  it  (for  there  is  no  reason  to  be  given  against 
such  assertions),  dedare  his  disbelief  of  all  these 
authentic,  though  strange  accounts,  can  he  with 
reason  imagine  that  his  incredulity  shall  pass  for 
a  token  of  wisdom  ?  Shall  his  obstinacy  confute 
the  learned  ?  Shall  his  want  of  faith  be  thought 
justly  to  give  the  lie  to  so  many  persons  of  the 
highest  honour  and  (niality,  and  of  the  most  un- 
doubted integrity?  In  fine,  shall  his  infidelity, 
by  a  reversis  kind  of  power  to  that  which  is 
attributed  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  be  abie  to 
change  the  nature  of  things,  turn  and  transmute 
truth  into  falsehood,  and  make  a  downright  plaia 
matter  of  fact  to  be  no  more  than  a  chmiera,  or 
an  ens  ratifmis  t  And  shall  a  manifest  ezperieBoa- 
be  so  easil;fr  exploded? 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted,  that  no  modest 
man  whatsoever  (though  never  so  hard  of  belief^ 
which  is  certainly  as  great  a  weakness  tfi  that 
of  too  much  credulity)  will  make  bold  openly  to. 
declare  his  disbelief  of  things  so  well  attested ;  and 
taking  it  much  more  for  granted  stiU,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an}[  man  of  common  sense  to  have 
the  front  of  declaring  his  disbeliel  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  urge  it  for  an  argument  and  » 
reason  why  others  should  disbelieve  them  too ; 
taking  this,  I  say,  as  I  think  I  very  well  may,  for 
granted,  I  think  there  remains  nothing  farther  for 
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me  to  offer,  before  I  oonolade  this  chapter,  except 
a  few  remarits  as  to  the  similitude  there  is  be- 
tween those  actions  which  I  have  related  above 
to  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
these  actions  which  so  many  learned,  ingenioos, 
and  noble  authors,  as  I  have  just  now  quoted, 
have  asserted  to  have  been  performed  by  persons 
whom  they  knew  to  be  gifted  with  the  second- 
sight 

As  to  what  is  said,  seven.]  pages  above,  con- 
cern ing  Doncan  Campbell  when  a  boy  at  Edin- 
borgh,  that  he  even  told  his  little  companions 
who  would  have  success  at  their  little  matches 
when  they  played  at  marbles,  and  that  he  in- 
formed a  great  gamester  there,  whose  name  I 
have  disguised  under  that  of  Count  Cog,  what 
times  he  should  choose  to  play  if  he  would  win, 
as  ludioroua  as  it  may  have  appea!red  to  be,  and 
as  much  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  jny  readers  to 
carry  with  it  nothing  better  than  the  face  of  in- 
vention and  the  air  of  fiction,  yet  if  thev  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  comparing  that  jpassa^  of  Duncan 
Campbeirs  with  the  account  given  in  this  chap- 
ter from  the  mouth  of  Sir  Norman  Maoleod,  oon- 
cemiu^  a  man,  who,  though  he  never  played  at 
tables  in  his  life,  instructed  a  skilful  gamester, 
when  he  was  at  a  stand,  to  place  one  of  his  men 
right,  upon  which  the  whole  game  depended, 
which  the  ignorant  fellow,  when  asked  how  he 
came  to  do  it,  said  he  was  directed  to  it  by  the 
spirit  Brownie;  whoever,  I  say,  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  comparing  these  passages  together,  will 
find  they  bear  a  very  near  resemblance,  and  that 
the  way  we  may  most  reasonably  account  for 
Duncan  Campbeirs  prediction  when  he  was  a 
boy,  must  be,  that  he  was  at  that  time  directed 
by  his  little  genius  or  familiar  spirit,  which  I  de- 
scribed in  the  precedent  pages,  as  this  fellow  was 
by  the  spirit  Brownie,  according  to  Sir  Norman 
Macleod's  assertion ;  which  spirit  Brownie,  as  Mr. 
Martin,  a  very  good  and  oreditod  writer,  assures 
us,  in  his  Histoni  of  the  Western  Idaaldg^  dedi- 
cated to  the  lato  Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark,  is  a 
spirit  usually  seen  all  over  that  country. 

If  the  reader  recollects,  he  will  remember  like- 
wise, that  in  the  little  discourse  which 'I  men- 
tioned to  have  been  held  between  me  and  this 
Duncan  Campbell,  when  a  boy,  concerning  his 
little  genius,  I  there  say,  the  boy  signified  to 
me  that  he  smelt  venison,  and  was  sure  that 
some  would  come  to  his  mother^s  house  shortly 
after :  accordingly  I  came  thither  that  morning 
from  the  death  of  a  deer,  and  ordered  a  part  of 
it  to  be  brought  after  me  to  her  house.  Now  Mr. 
Martin's  twelfth  observation  about  the  second- 
sight,  in  this  chapter,  dears  it  plainly  up  that  this 
knowledge  in  the  boy  proceeded  from  the  gift 
of  secom^-sight.  Not  to  give  the  reader  too  often 
the  trouble  of  looking  back  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  will  here  repeat 
that  observation,  which  is  as  follows :  *  Things 
are  also  foretold  by  smelling  sometimes ;  for  ex- 
ample, fish  or  flesh  is  frequently  smelt  in  the  fire, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  neither  of  the  two  are  in 
the  house,  or,  in  any  probability,  like  to  be  had  in 
it  for  some  weeks  or  months.  This  smell  several 
|)ersons  have^  who  are  endued  with  the  second- 
sight,  and  it  is  always  accomplished  soon  after.* 

But  I  will  here  omit  any  farther  remarks  by 
way  of  accounting  how  he  compassed  his  pre- 
dictions when  a  boy,  either  by  tne  intervention 
of  his  genius,  qj^the  gift  of  a  second-sight;  and 
examine  how  nearly  those  things,  which  I  have 
related  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  his  more 
advanced  years,  when  he  took  up  the  pnrfession 
of  a  predictor,  in  London,  correspond  with  the 
accounts  given  us  in  this  chapter  about  a  second- 


sight,  and  how  near  a  fesemblanoe  the  things 
done  bv  iiim  bear  to  those  things  that  are  so  well 
attested  to  have  been  performed  by  others,  through 
the  efficacious  power  of  this  wonderful  faculty. 

First,  then,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  make  a  tolerable 
guess  which  wav  Mr.  Campbell  came  aequamted 
that  the  death  of  the  beautiful  young  lady.  Miss 
W — ^Iw— d,  was  so  near  at  hand,  and  that,  though 
she  was  so  universally  admired,  she  would  die 
unmarried,  the  accounts  given  of  other  second- 
sighted  peirsons  in  the  like  cases,  will  put  us  in 
the  most  probable  way  of  guessing  right.  This 
is  explained  by  the  seventh  observation  in  this 
chapter,  where  it  is  said  from  Mr.  Martin,  that 
when  a  shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  it  is  a  sure 
prognostic  of  death :  the  time  is  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  it  about  the  person ;  for  if 
it  be  not  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is  not  to  Jbe 
expected  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  longer;  but  as 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  head,  it  is  expected  sooner ; 
if  to  the  very  head,  it  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand, 
within  a  few  days,  if  not  hours.  Of  this  we  have 
an  example,  of  which  Mr.  Martin  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness concerning  the  death  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance; but  he  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it,  till 
the  death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  foretold, 
confirmed  to  him  the  certainty  of  the  prediction. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  ignominious  death  that 
Irwin  came  to,  and  which  he  predicted  to  his 
mother  so  long  before,  when  she  was  in  flourish- 
ing circumstances,  and  when  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance that  any  of  her  children  should  be- 
Drought  to  a  beggarly  condition,  and  learn  among 
base  gangs  of  company  to  thieve,  and  be  carried 
to  the  gaUows  :  the  story  told  in  this  chapter  of/ 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harris,  sailing  round 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  seeing  the  apparition  of  two 
men  hanging  by  the  ropes  on  the  mast  of  their 
vessel,  and  when  they  came  to  the  opposite  main- 
land, finding  two  criminals  just  sentenced  to 
death  by  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  and  seeing  tlieir 
own  very  mast  and  ropes  made  choice  of  for  their 
execution,  clears  up  the  manner  how  Mr.  Camp- 
bell might  predict  this  of  Irwin  likewise,  by  the 
force  of  the  second-sight 

Thirdly,  as  to  Mr.  Campbell's  telling  Chiistal- 
lina,  the  belle  and  chief  toast  of  the  court,  and 
Urbana,  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  city,  that  they 
should  shortly  be  married,  and  who  were  to  1>e^ 
their  husbands,  it  is  a  thing  he  has  done  almost 
every  day  in  his  life  to  one  woman  or  other,  that 
comes  to  consult  him  about  the  man  she  is  to  be 
married  to ;  the  manner  he  probably  takes  in 
doing  this  may  be  likewise  explained  by  the  fore- 
going story  in  this  chapter  about  the  servantsi 
who  said  they  saw  three  men  standing  by  the  lefi 
hand  of  their  master's  daughter;  and  that  he  that 
was  nearest  would  marry  her  first,  whom  they 
plainly  and  exactly  described,  though  they  had 
never  seen  him  but  in  their  vision,  as  appeared 
afterwards.  For  within  some  months  after,  the 
very  man  described  did  come  to  tiie  house,  and 
did  marry  her.  Vide  the  eighth  observation  of 
the  second-sight. 

Fourthly,  as  to  the  predictions  delivered  by  Mr. 
Campbell  to  the  merchant,  which  are  set  down  at 
length  in  tiie  foregoing  chapter,  1  know  no  better 
wav  at  guessing  the  manner  how  the  second- 
sight  operated  in  him  at  that  time,  than  by  com- 
paring them  to  these  two  instances,  which  I 
briefiy  repeat,  because  they  are  set  down  at  length 
before,  in  this  chapter.  And  first  it  may  be  asked, 
how  did  the  second-sight  operate  in  Mr  Campbell, 
when  it  gave  him  to  know  that  the  merchant's 
ships,  which  repeated  intelligences  had  in  ap- 
pearance confirmed  to  be  lost,  were  at  that  time 
safe,  and  would  return  securely  home  into  the 
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harbour  desinied  ?  The  best  way  of  aooonnting 
for  it,  that  I  know,  is  by  the  story  that  Bir  Kor- 
xnan  Kadeod  is  above  imrmed  to  have  told  with 
his  own  month,  ooncemine  a  servant  of  his,  who 
rightly  foretold  his  retamin^  home  and  landing 
on  the  Isle  of  Bemera  one  night,  where  his  resi- 
dence is,  when  there  was  very  little  or  no  likeli- 
hood of  it,  becanse  of  the  darlcness  of  the  night, 
and  the  &nger  of  coming  through  the  rocks  that 
lie  round  the  isle.  When  Sir  Norman  examined 
him  about  it,  he  answered  that  he  knew  it  by  a 
vision  of  the  spirit  Brownie ;  and  hence  it  may  be 
the  most  probably  oonjectured  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's  knowledge  of  the  merchant's  ships  being 
safe  came  from  a  vifflon  of  his  particular  eenius, 
or  familiar  spirit,  which  we  spoke  of  oefore. 
What  I  have  already  instanced  in,  is.  I  think, 
BufSoient  with  regard  to  the  wondenul  things 
which  Mr.  Campbell  has  performed,  either  by 
the  intervention  of  a  genius,  or  the  power  of  a 
second-sight  But  as  he  has  frequently  done  a 
great  many  amazing  performances,  which  seem 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can*t  be  weU  and 
clearly  explained  to  have  been  done  either  by  the 
intervention  of  his  familiar  spirit  and  genius,  or 
by  the  power  of  the  second-sighted  faculty,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  third  means  by  which 
only  such  predictions  and  practices  can  be  com- 
passed, before  we  expound  these  new  mysteries, 
which  appear  like  incredible  riddles  and  enigmas 
at  the  first ;  and  this  third  means  which  we  must 
have  recourse  to  for  expounding  these  strange 
acts  of  his,  is  a  due  consideration  of  the  force  and 
power  of  natural  magic,  which,  together  with  a 
narrative  of  the  acts,  which  he  seems  magically 
to  bring  about,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

fimr  before  we  proceed  to  our  disquisitions  con- 
cerning the  power  and  efficacy  of  natural  magic, 
and  examine  what  mysterious  operations  may  be 
brought  about  and  compassed  by  magical  prac- 
tices, and  before  we  take  a  farther  survey  of  what 
Mr.  Campbell  has  performed  in  this  land,  that 
relates  to  his  profession  and  the  public  part  of 
his  Ufe,  which  concerns  other  people  as  well  as 
himself,  I  shall  here  relate  some  singular  adven- 
tures that  he  passed  through  in  his  private  life, 
and  which  regard  only  his  own  person.  In  order 
to  this,  I  must  return  back  to  the  year  1702, 
about  which  time  some  unaccountable  turns  of 
fortune  attended  him  in  his  own  private  capacity, 
which  must  be  very  surprising  and  entertaining 
to  my  readers,  when  they  find  a  man,  whose  fore- 
sight was  always  so  great  a  help  and  assistance 
to  others,  who  consulted  him  in  their  own  future 
affairs,  helpless  (as  it  has  been  an  observation 
concerning  all  such  men  in  the  account  of  the 
second-sight)  and  blind  in  his  own  future  aifairs, 
tossed  up  and  down  by  inevitable  and  spiteful 
accidents  of  fortime,  and  made  the  May-game  of 
chance  and  hazard,  as  if  that  wayward  and  in- 
constant goddess  was  resolved  to  punish  him, 
when  she  catched  him  on  the  bl^d  side,  for 
having  such  a  quick  insight  and  penetrating 
faculty  in  other  people's  matters,  and  scrutinizing 
too  narrowly  into  her  mysteries,  and  so  some- 
times preventing  those  fatal  int^tions  of  hers, 
into  which  she  would  fain  lead  many  mortals 
hoodwinked,  and  before  they  knew  where  they 
were.  In  this  light,  these  mighty  and  famous 
jMers  seem  to  be  oom  for  the  benefit  and  felicity 
4)f  others,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  bom  to  un- 


competent,  but  a  copious  and  plentiful  subsBstence. 
Nay,  indeed,  this  was  another  mischief  arising  to 
h^  from  his  having  so  much  business,  that  he 
had  got  money  enough  to  leave  it  off  when  tliA 
perplexities  of  it  had  made  him  willing  to  do  so, 
and  to  live  very  comfortably  and  handsomely, 
like  a  gentleman,  without  it  for  a  time;  and  ve 
know  ue  yoxmgest  men  are  not  wont  to  look  tiie 
farthest  before  them  in  matters  that  concern  their 
own  welfare.  Now,  inasmuch  as  he  had  thus 
taken  a  disgust  to  business  and  application,  uid 
was  surfeited,  as  I  may  say,  with  the  perplexities 
of  it,  it  must  be  as  natural  for  him,  we  know,  to 
search  for  repose  in  the  contrary  extreme,  ▼!»• 
recreation  and  idleness,  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  seek 
rest  after  toil,  to  deep  after  a  day's  labour,  or  to 
sit  down  after  a  long  and  tiresome  walk.  Bat 
there  are  two  very  distinct  sorts  of  idleness,  and 
two  very  different  kinds  of  recreation ;  there  u 
a  shameful  idleness,  which  is  no  better  thfts 


happiness  themselves.  And  certainly,  iassmndi 
as  we  ooxndder  them  as  useful  and  boneficaal  i 
often,  but  always  satisfactory  to  persons  who  are  i 
curious  in  their  inquiries  about  tneir  f  ortones,  it  ; 
will  be  natural  to  those  of  us  who  have  the  least 
share  of  generosity  in  our  minds,  to  yield  our 
pity  and  compassion  to  them  when  they  are  re- 
markably unfortunate  themselves,  especially  when 
that  calamity  seems  more  particularly  to  light 
upon  them  for  their  ability,  and  endeavour  t» 
consult  the  good  fortune  of  other  folks. 

About  the  above-mentioned  year,  1702,  Dnncui 
Campbdl  grew  a  little  tired  of  his  profession; 
such  a  multitude  of  followers  troubled  him,  serenl 
of  whom  were  wild  youths,  and  came  to  bantff 
him,  and  many  more  too  inquisitivB  females  to 
tease  him  with  endless  impertinences,  and  who, 
the  more  he  told  them,  had  stiU  the  more  to  ad^ 
and  whose  curiosity  was  never  to  be  satisfied; 
and,  besides  this,  he  was  so  much  envied,  ud 
had  so  many  mslicious  artifices  daily  practised 
against  him,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  off  his 
profession.  He  had,  I  know,  followed  it  pretty 
dosely  tcom  the  time  I  first  saw  him  in  London, 
which  was,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1698,  till  the  year  1702,  with  very  good  success; 
and  in  those  few  years  he  had  got  together  a 
pretty  round  sum  of  money.  Our  young  seer 
was  now  at  man's  estate,  and  had  learned  the 
notion  that  he  was  to  be  his  own  governor,  so 
far  as  to  be  his  own  counsellor  too  in  what  road 
of  life  he  was  to  take ;  and  this  oonsideration,  no 
doubt)  worked  with  a  deeper  impression  on  lus 
mind  than  it  usually  does  on  others  that  an  in 
the  same  blossoming  pride  of  manhood,  becanse 
it  might  appear  more  natural  for  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  a  sufficient  ability  to  be  his  ovn 
proper  adviser,  who  had  given  so  many  others, 
and  some  more  aged  than  himself,  counsel  with 
veiy  good  success.  Now  every  experienced  per- 
son knows,  that  when  manhood  is  yet  green,  it 
is  still  in  the  same  dangerous  condition  as  a  young 
plant,  which  is  liable  to  be  warped  by  a  thousand 
cross  fortuitous  accidents,  if  good  measures  be 
not  taken  to  support  it  against  all  the  contingent 
shodcB  it  may  meet  with  from  the  weather  or 
otherwise.  'Sovr  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
made  averse  to  business^  which  he  loved  before, 
by  having  too  much  of  it^  and  to  be  so  soured  by 
meeting  with  numerous  perplexities  andmalidons 
rubs  laid  in  his  way  hy  invidious  people  (who 
are  the  useless  and  injurious  busybodies  that 
always  repine  at  the  good  of  others,  and  rejoiee 
to  do  harm  to  the  diligent  and  assiduous,  though 
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downright  doth ;  and  there  is  a  splendid  kind  of 
indolencei,  where  a  man  having  ttJcen  an  aversion 
to  the  weariflomenees  of  a  businees  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  him,  neglects  not,  however,  to 
employ  his  uonghts,  when  they  are  vacant  from 
what  they  onght  more  chiefly  to  be  about,  in 
other  matters  not  entirely  unprofitable  in  life, 
the  exercise  of  which  he  finds  he  can  follow  witii 
more  abundant  qase  and  satisfaction.  There  are 
some » sorts  of  recreations,  too,  that  are  mean, 
sordid,  and  base ;  others  that  are  very  innocent, 
though  very  diverting,  and  that  will  give  one 
the  very  next  most  valuable  qualifications  of  a 
gantlenuin,  after  those  which  are  obtained  by  a 
more  serious  application  of  the  mind.  The  idea 
which  I  have  already  given  my  readers  of  our 
Duncan  Campbell  will  easily  make  them  judge, 
before  I  tell  them,  which  way  (in  these  two  ways) 
his  genius  would  naturally  lead  him;  and  tha^ 
when  he  grew  an  idle  man,  he  would  rather  in- 
dulge himself  with  applying  his  mind  to  the 
shining  trifles  of -life,  than  be  wholly  slothful 
and  ixiactive ;  and  that  when  he  diverted  him- 
self, he  would  not  do  it  after  a  sordid,  base  manner, 
as  having  a  better  taste  and  a  relish  for  good 
company,  but  that  his  recreations  would  still  be 
the  recreations  of  a  gentleman.  And  just  ac- 
cordingly as  mv  readers  would  naturally  judge 
beforehand  in  his  case,  so  it  reaUy  happened. 
The  moment  he  shook  off  business,  and  dismissed 
the  Uioughts  of  it,  his  genius  led  him  to  a  very 
gallant  way  of  life ;  in  his  lodgings,  in  his  enter- 
tainments, in  paying  and  receiving  visits,  in 
coffee-houses,  in  taverns,  in  fendngHBchools,  in 
balls,  and  other  public  assemblies ;  in  all  ways, 
in  fine,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Duncan  Gamp- 
bell  was  a  well-comported  and  civil  fine  gentle- 
man ;  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  notmng  of 
the  man  of  business  appeared  about  him.  But 
a  gentleman^s  life,  without  a  gentleman's  estate, 
however  shining  and  pleasant  it  may  be  for  a 
time,  wiU  certainly  end  in  sorrow,  if  not  in  in- 
famy }  and  comparing  life,  as  moralists  do,  to  a 
day,  one  ma^^  safely  pronounce  this  truth  to  all 
the  qplendid  idlers  I  have  mentioned,  that  if  they 
have  sunshiny  weather  till  noon,  yet  the  after- 
noon of  their  life  will  be  very  stormy,  rainy,  and 
uncomfortable ;  and  perhaps,  just  at  the  end  of 
their  journey  (to  carry  on  the  metaphor  through- 
out\  dose  in  the  darkest  kind  of  night  Of  this, 
as  I  was  a  man  of  years,  and  more  experienced 
in  the  world  than  he,  I  took  upon  me  to  lorewam 
Mr.  Campbell,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  &st 
dangerous  fit  of  this  elegant  idleness  had  seised 
him.  But  when  will  young  men,  by  so  much  the 
more  headstrong  as  they  have  less  of  the  beard, 
be  gpdded  and  brought  to  learn  ?  and  when  shall 
we  see  that  happy  age  in  which  the  grey  heads 
of  old  men  shall  be  clapped  upon  the  dioulders 
of  youth  ?  I  told  him,  that  in  this  one  thing  ho 
ought  to  consult  me^  and  acknowledge  me  to  be 
a  true  prophet,  if  I  told  him  the  end  of  the  seem- 
inff  merry  steps  in  life  he  was  now  taking  would 
infallibly  bring  him  to  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties, 
out  of  which,  if  he  extricated  himself  at  all,  he 
would  at  least  find  it  a  laborious  piece  di  work. 
His  taste  had  been  already  vitiated  with  the  sweets 
which  lay  at  the  top  of  the  bitter  draught  of  for- 
tune ;  and  my  honesty  rugged  counsel  came  too  late 
to  prevail,  when  his  fancy  had  decoyed  and  de- 
bauched his  judgment,  and  carried  it  over  into  an- 
other interest  I  remember  I  writ  down  to  him  the 
moral  story,  where  vicious  Pleasure  and  Virtue  are 
pictured  by  the  philosopher  to  appear  before  Her- 
cules, to  court  him  into  two  several  paths.  I  told 
hjjn  more  particularly,  since  he  had  not  an  estate  to 
go  through  with  the  gentlemanly  life,  as  he  called 


it,  that,  if  he  followed  the  aDuriog  pleasures  which 
endeavoured  to  tempt  Hercules,  he  would  involve 
himself  at  last  in  a  whole  heap  of  miseries,  out 
of  which  it  would!  be  more  than  a  Herculean 
labour  for  him  to  disentangle  himself  again.  If 
he  had  been  a  man  that  could  have  ever  heard 
with  either,  I  would  have  told  the  reader,  in  a 
very  familiar  idiom,  that  he  turned  the  deaf  ear 
to  me ;  for  he  did  not  mind  one  syllable  or  tittle 
of  the  prescriptions  I  set  down  for  Imn,  no  more 
than  if  ne  had  never  read  them ;  but,  varying  the 

ghrase  a  little,  I  may  say  at  least,  when  he  should 
ave  looked  upon  my  counsel  with  all  tiie  eyes 
he  had,  he  turned  the  bHud  side  upon  it.  I  was 
resolved  to  make  use  of  the  revenge  natural  to 
a  man  of  years,  and  therefore  applied  that  re- 
proachful proverb  to  him  which  we  ancients  de- 
light much  in  making  use  of  to.  youths  that  follow 
their  own  false  and  hot  imaginations,  and  will 
not  heed  the  cooler  dictates  of  age,  experience, 
and  wisdom.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  down  to  him 
these  words,  and  left  him  in  a  seeming  passion : 
*  I  am  very  well  assured,  young  man,  you  think 
me,  that  am  old,  to  be  a  fool ;  but  I  that  am  old 
absolutely  know  you,  who  are  a  young  fellow,  to 
be  a  downright  fool ;  and  so  I  leave  you  to  follow 
your  own  ways  till  sad  and  woful  experience 
teaches  you  to  know  it  your  own  self,  and  makes 
you  come  to  me  to  own  it  of  your  own  accord.* 
As  I  was  going  away,  after  this  tart  admonitidn 
and  severe  reprimano.  I  had  a  mind  to  observe 
his  countenance,  and  I  saw  him  smile ;  which  I 
rightly  construed  to  be  done  in  contempt  of  the 
advice  of  age,  and  in  the  gaiety  and  fulness  of 
conceit  whidi  youth  entertains  of  its  own  fond 
opinions  and  hare-brained  rash  resolvea  He 
was  got  into  the  company  of  a  very  pretty  set  of 

gentlemen,  whose  fortunes  were  far  superior  to 
is :  but  he  followed  the  same  genteel  exercises, 
as  fencing,  ftc,  and  made  one  at  all  their  public 
entertainments;  and  so,  being  at  an  equal  ex- 
pens^  with  those  who  could  well  afford  to  spend 
what  they  did  out  of  their  estates,  he  went  on 
very  pleasantly  for  a  time,  still  spending  and 
never  getting,  without  ever  considering  that  it 
must,  by  inevitable  consequence,  fall  to  his  lot  at 
last  to  be  entirely  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence 
and  want  And  what  commonly  heightens  the 
misfortunes  of  such  men  (and  so  of  all  gentlemen's 
youngs  brothers,)  who  Uve  upon  the  ready  money 
that  is  given  tiiem  for  their  portions  is,  that  the 
prosperity  they  live  in  for  a  time  eains  them  credit 
enough  just  to  bring  them  in  debt,  and  render 
them  more  miserable  than  those  very  wretohes 
who  never  had  either  any  money  or  credit  at  aU. 
They  run  themselves  into  debt  out  of  shame,  and 
to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  appearing  ruined  men 
as  fong  as  they  can ;  and  then,  when  their  tempers 
are  soured  by  adversity,  they  grow  tired  of  their 
own  hves.  and  then,  in  a  quarrel,  they  or  some 
other  gentleman,  may  be,  is  run  through ;  or  else, 
being  hunted  by  bailiffs,  Ihey  exercise  their  swords 
upon  those  pursuers.  Thus,  where  gentlemen 
Tioll  not  consider  their  circumstances,  their  very 
prosperity  is  a  cause  of,  and  aggravates  their 
miseiy;  their  very  pride  (which  was  a  decent 
pride  at  first),  in  keeping  up  and  maintaining 
their  credit,  subjects  them  too  often  to  the  lowest 
and  the  meanest  acte ;  and  their  courage,  which 
was  of  a  laudable  kind,  turns  into  a  brutish  and 
savage  rage ;  and  aU  the  fine,  esteemed-flourish- 
ing and  happy  gentleman,  ends,  and  is  lost  in 
the  contemned,  poor,  and  miserable  desperado, 
whose  portion  at  last  is  confinement  and  a  gaol, 
and  sometimes  even  worse,  and  what  I  shall  not 
so  much  as  name  here.  Into  many  of  these 
calamities  Mr.  Campbell  had  brought  himself  before 
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it  was  long  by  his  heedlessness,  ana  nmnin^,  ao- 
wording  to  the  wild  dictates  of  voutlLConnter  to 
all  sound  and  wholesome  advise.  Ue  had,  it 
sems,  mn  himself  into  debt;  and  one  day  as  he 
was  at  a  ooffee-honse,  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Crowns  in  Qreat  Queen-street,  in  rushed  four 
bailiiFs  npon  him,  who,  bein^  directed  by  the 
creditor's  wife,  had  watched  him  into  that  house, 
and  told  him  they  had  a  waiTant  against  him; 
and  upon  his  not  answering,  they  being  unac- 
quainted with  his  being  deal  and  dumb,  offered 
to  seize  his  sword.  He  startled  at  their  offering 
of  violence ;  and  taking  them  for  ruflSans  (which 
he  had  often  met  with),  repelled  the  assaulters ; 
and  drawing  his  sword,  as  one  man,  more  bold 
than  the  rest,  closed  in  with  him,  he  shortened 
his  blade,  and  in  the  fall  pinned  the  fellow  through 
the  shoulder,  and  himself  through  the  leg,  to  the 
floor.  After  that,  he  stood  at  bay  with  all  the 
four  officers,  when  the  most  mischievous  assailant 
of  them  all,  the  creditor's  wife,  ventured  to  step 
into  the  fray,  and  very  barbarously  took  hold  of 
that  nameless  part  of  the  man,  for  which,  as  she 
was  a  married  woman,  nature,  methinks,  should 
have  taught  her  to  have  a  greater  tenderness, 
and  almoHt  equeezod  and  crushed  those  vitals  to 
death.  But  at  last  he  got  free  from  them  all,  and 
was  going  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  not  knowing 
what  consequences  might  ensue ;  but  the  woman, 
who  aimed  nerself  at  committing  murder,  in  the 
most  savage  and  inhuman  manner,  ran  out  after 
him,  crying  out  ^Murder!  murder!'  as  loud  as 
she  could,  and  alarmed  the  whole  street  The 
bailiff,  following  the  womanr  and  being  bloody 
from  nead  to  foot  by  means  of  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived, gave  credit  to  the  outcry.  The  late  Earl 
Bivers  s  footmen  happening  to  be  at  the  door, 
ran  immediately  to  stop  the  supposed  muderer ; 
and  they  indeed  did  take  him  at  last,  but  per- 
ceived their  mistake,  and  discovered  that  instead 
of  being  assistants  in  taking  a  man  whom  they 
thought  to  be  a  murderer  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape  from  the  luuads  of  justice,  they  had 
only  been  tricked  in  by  that  false  cry  to  be  vA- 
iutants  to  a  bailiff  in  retaking  a  gentleman  who, 
Dy  so  gallant  a  defence,  had  rescued  himself  from 
the  dangers  of  a  prison;  and  when  they  had 
discovered  this  then:  mistake,  they  were  mighty 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  The  most  active 
and  Dusy  among  the  earl's  footmoi  was  a  Butch- 
man;  and  the  earl  happening  to  be  in  a  room 
next  the  street,  and  hearmg  the  outcry  of  murder, 
stepped  to  the  window,  and  seeing  his  own  ser- 
vants in  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  examined  Uie 
Dutchman  how  the  matter  was;  and  b^g  told 
it,  he  chid  the  man  for  being  concerned  in  stop- 
ping a  gentleman  that  was  getting  free  from  such 
troublesome  companions.  But  the  Dutchman 
excused  himself,  like  a  Dutchman,  by  making  a 
very  merry  blunder  for  a  replv.  ^Scusramenit!* 
said  he  to  his  lord,  ^  if  I  had  tliought  they  were 
bailiffs,  I  would  have  fought  for  the  poor  dumb 
gentleman;  but  then  why  had  he  not  told  me 
they  were  bailiffs,  my  lord?' 

In  short,  Duncan  Campbell  was  carried  off  as 
their  prisoner ;  but  the  bailiff  that  was  wounded 
was  led  back  to  the  coffee-house,  where  he  pre- 
tended the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he  de- 
spaired of  living  an  hour.  Tbe  proverb,  however, 
was  on  tbe  fellow's  side,  and  he  recovered  sooner 
than  other  people  expected  ho  could.  As  soon 
as  all  danger  was  over,  an  action  for  damages 
and  smart  money,  as  their  term  is,  was  brought 
against  Mr.  Campbell.  The  damages  were  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  demand  was  so  extravagant, 
that  Duncan  Campbell  was  neither  able,  jiut  at 
that  time,  nor  wilUng,  had  he  been  able,  to  pay 


so  much,  as  he  thought,  in  his  own  wrong ;  and 
having  no  bail,  and  being  aahamed  io  make  bia 
case  known  to  his  better  aori  o<  frisods,  who 
were  both  able  and  witling  to  halp  hSm  at  a  dead 
lift,  he  was  hurried  away  to  gaol  by  tibe  buizff s 
who  showed  such  a  malignani  and  insolent 
pleasure,  as  oommonly  attends  powacfBl  nvngv, 
when  they  put  him  into  the  Hanbalsaa.  Tboe 
he  lay  in  confinement  six  weeks,  till  at  last  f  onr 
or  five  of  his  chief  friends  caaw  by  man  akanoe 
to  bear  of  it^  Immediately  they  oooiniUed  aboat 
his  deliverance,  and  nnanimondy  resoLvBd  tu 
contribute  for  his  enlargement ;  aiki  they  aeoard- 
ingly  went  acroos  tha  water  togethei^  aiul  |in>- 
ciured  it  out  of  hand. 

Two  of  his  benefactors  ware  oiliflenit  and  wiars 
just  Uien   going   over  to   flaaden.     Ihinetii 
Campbell,  to  whom  they  oonunonicated  their 
design,  was  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  mili- 
tarv  way,  out  of  a  roving  Jdnd  of  Junnoor,  raised 
in  him  partly  by  his  havmg  taksen  a  sort  of  awr- 
sion  to  his  own  profession  in  town,  and  partly 
by  his  finding  that  he  could  not  live  wilhost  fol- 
lowing a  profession,  as  he  had  dona,  any  longer. 
He,  over  a  bottle,  frankly  imparted  his  mind  to 
them  at  large.    He  signified  to  tham  that  he 
hoped,  since  tbey  had  lately  done  him  so  great  a 
favour  in  freeing  him  from  one  captivity,  ther 
would  not  think  him  too  urgent  if  he  praMed  for 
one  fikvonr  farther  upon  natures  wo  gensroos  u 
theirs,  by  whom  he  took  as  great  a  pleaanre  in 
in  being  obliged  as  he  could  reoecre  in  being 
capable  of  obliging  others.    He  wrote  ts  them 
that  the  favour  he  meant  was  to  xedsem  him  from 
another  captivity,  almost  as  irksome  to  him  u 
tliat  out  of  which  they  had  lately  ransomed  him. 
'This  captivity,'  continued  ho,  ^is  being  either 
forced  to  follow  my  old  professioB,  which  I  have 
taken  an  entire  dis^st  to,  for  a  maintSBsnw 
or  bein^  forced  to  hve  in  a  narrower  way  than 
suits  with  my  genius  and  the  better  tssts  I  faavo 
of  higher  life.    Such  a  state,  gentiemeo,  yon 
know,  is  more  unpalatable  than  half-pay;  it  is 
like  either  being  forced  to  go  npon  ths  forion 
hope,  or  else  like  a  man's  befng  an  entirely 
casbiered  and  broken  officer  that  had  no  yooDger 
brother's  fortune,  and  no  other  support  bat  his 
commission.     Thus,  though  yon  have  set  my 
body  at  liberty,  my  soul  is  still  under  an  ioi- 
prisonment,  and  will  be  till  I  leave  England,  and 
can  find  means  of  visiting  Flandson,  which  I  can 
do  no  otherwise  than  bv  the  advantage  of  having 
you  for  my  oonvoy.    I  have  a  mig^tf  loogiog 
to  experience  some  part  of  a  military  lne,ind  I 
fancy,  if  you  will  grant  me  your  interest  and 
introduce  me  to  the  valiant  voung  Lord  Lone, 
and  be  spokesman  for  a  dumb  man,  I  ahsU  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception ;    and  as  for  yon, 
gentlemen,  after  having  named  that  graat  patitm 
and  pattern  of  courage  and  conduot  in  the  tm, 
I  can't  doubt  but  the  very  name  I  bear,  if  ^^ 
had  not  known  me,  would  have  made  you  w» 
me  for  a  person  of  a  military  genius^  and  that  I 
should  do  nothmg  but  what  would  beeome  a 
British  soldier  and  a  gentleman ;  nothing;  in  fio^, 
that  should  make  you  repent  the  zeeonuneDdation. 

These  generous  and  gallant  friends  ^J^^^ 
seems,  complied  with  his  request,  and  pKmsea 
thoy  would  make  application  for  him  to  tbe  l^^ 
Lome ;  and  Duncan  Campbell  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  his  bag  and  baggage  ready,  uA  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  pass.  His  baggaepe  «w  ^^^ 
very  long  getting  together,  and  he  had  it  in  toloi^ 
able  good  order;  and  as  for  his  pssB,  a  brother 
of  the  Lord  Forbes  was  so  kind  as  to  procoie  him 
one  upon  the  first  application  Duncan  id*^  ^ 
him. 
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Aooordingly,  in  a  few  dftys  afterwards,  they 
treni  on  board,  and  having  a  speedy  and  an  easy 
pooago,  arrived  soon  at  Rotterdam.  Duncan 
met  with  some  of  his  English  acquaintanoe  in 
that  town ;  and  his  mind  b^g  pretty  much  bent 
upon  rambling,  and  seeing  all  the  cariosities, 
CQstoms,  and  humours  he  could,  in  all  the  foreign 
pkoei  he  was  to  pass  through,  he  went,  out  of  a 
frolic,  with  some  gentlemen,  next  day,  in  a  boat 
to  an  adjacent  Tillage,  to  make  meny  over  a 
homely  Dutch  entertainment,  the  intended  repast 
being  to  consist  of  what  the  boors  there  count  a 
great  delicacy,  brown  bread  and  white  beer.  He 
walked  out  of  sight  from  his  company,  and  they 
lost  one  another;  and  strolling  about  by  himseu 
at  an  unseasonable  hour,  as  they  caU  it  there  after 
the  bell  has  tolled,  Duncan  CampbeU,  who  neither 
knew  their  laws,  nor  if  he  had,  was  capable  of  being 
guided  by  the  notice  which  their  laws  ordain,  was 
taken  into  custody  in  the  village  for  that  night, 
and  carried  away  the  next  day  to  WilUamstadt, 
where  he  was  token  for  a  qpy,  and  put  into  a 
close  imprisonment  for  three  or  four  days. 

But  some  Scotch  gentlemexL  who  had  been  in 
company  with  Mr.  Campbell  at  Mr.  Cloysterman's, 
a  pamter  in  Oovent^garden,  made  their  applica- 
tion to  the  magistrate  and  got  him  released.  He 
knew  his  friends  the  officers,  that  carried  him 
over,  were  gone  forward  to  the  camp,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  finding  them  at  Aotisrdam, 
if  he  should  go  thither ;  and  so  he  reserved,  since 
he  had  had  so  many  days'  panisbment  in  William- 
stadt,  to  have  three  or  four  days'  pleasure  there 
too,  by  way  of  amends,  before  he  would  set  out 
on  his  journey  after  his  friends.  But  on  the  third 
night  he  got  very  much  in  drink ;  and  as  he  went 
very  boisterously  and  disorderly  along,  a  sentinel 
challenged  him;  and  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  had  like  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
his  life.  The  sentinel  fired  at  him  and  narrowly 
missed  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  not  without 
some  resistanoe,  which  was  so  far  innocent,  as 
that  he  knew  not  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
seised,  but  very  troublesome  and  unwarrantable 
in  so  orderly  a  town ;  so  the  governor's  secretary, 
after  the  matter  was  examined  into,  judging  it 
better  for  the  unhappy  gentleman's  future  safety, 
advised  him  to  return  home  to  his  own  country, 
and  accordingly  bcsp<^e  him  a  place  in  a  Dutch 
ship  called  lowfrow  Catherine,  for  his  passage 
to  England. 

Duncan  Campbell  had  taken  up  this  humour 
of  rambling,  fii*Bt,  of  his  own  accord ;  and  the 
troubles  fi^iich  he  had  run  himself  into  by  it,,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  had  pretty  weU  cured 
him  of  that  extravagant  itch ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  to  be  made  but  that  lio  rejoiced  very  heartily 
when  he  was  got  on  board 'the  ship  to  return  to 
England ;  and  that  in  his  new  resolutions  ho  had 
reconciled  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  former 
profession,  and  intended  to  set  up  for  a  predictor 
again  as  soon  as  he  could  arrive  at  Lon<»>n.  But 
now  fortune  had  not  a  mind  to  let  him  go  off  so-; 
he  had  had  his  own  fancv  for  rambling,  and  now 
she  was  resolved  to  have  hers,  and  to  give  him  his 
bellyful  of  caprice.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dutch 
ship,  called  x  owfrow  Catherine,  was  making  the 
best  of  her  road  for  London,  and  each  person  in 
the  vessel  was  making  merry,  filled  with  the 
hopes  of  a  quick  and  prosperous  passage,  a  French 
privateer  appeared  in  sight,  crowding  all  the  sails 
she  could,  and  bearing  towards  them  with  all 
haste  and  diligence.  The  privateer  was  double- 
mannecL  and  carried  thirty  guns;  the  Dutch  vessel 
was  defenceless  in  comparison;  and  the  people 
on  board  had  scarce  time  to  thixik,  and  to  deplore 
that  they  should  bo  made  a  prey  of,  before  they 


actually  were  so,  and  had  reason  enough  given 
them  for  their  sorrow.  All  the  passengers,  to 
a  single  man,  were  stripped,  and  had  French 
seamen^s  jackets  in  exchange  for  their  clothes. 
Duncan  Campbell  had  now  a  taste  given  him 
of  the  fate  of^  war,  as  well  as  of  the  humour  of 
travelling,  and  wished  himself  again,  I  warrant 
him,  among  his  greatest  crowd  of  consulters,  as 
tiresome  as  he  thought  business  to  be,  instead  of 
being  in  the  middle  of  a  crew  of  sea  savages. 
The  town  where  liie  dumb  prisoner  was  at  last 
confined  was  Denain.  There  happened  to  be 
some  English  friars  there,  who  were  told  by  the 
others  who  he  was ;  and  to  them  he  applied  him- 
self in  writing,  and  received  from  them  a  great 
deal  of  civil  treatment.  But  a  certain  man  of  the 
order  of  Recollects^  happening  to  see  him  there, 
who  had  known  him  in  England,  and  what  pro- 
fession he  followed,  caused  hun  to  be  caUed  in 
question,  as  a  man  that  made  use  of  ill  means  to 
tell  fortunes.  When  he  was  questioned  by  a 
whole  society  of  these  religions  men,  he  made 
them  such  pertinent  and  satisfactory  answers  in 
writing,  that  he  convinced  them  he  had  done 
nothing  for  which  he  deserved  their  reprimand; 
and  they  unanimously  acquitted  him.  The  heads 
of  his  defence,  as  I  have  been  informed,  were 
these : — 

First,  he  alleged  that  the  seoond-sight  was 
inborn  and  inbred  in  some  men ;  and  that  every 
country  had  had  examples  of  it  more  or  less ;  but 
that  the  country  of  Scotland,  in  which  ho  was 
educated  from  an  infant,  abounded  the  most  of 
any  with  those  sort  of  pieople ;  and  from  thence 
he  said  he  thought  he  might  very  naturally  draw 
this  conclusion,  that  a  faculty  that  was  inborn 
and  inbred  to  men,  and  grown  almost  a'national 
faculty  among  a  i)eople  who  were  remarkably 
honest,  upright,  and  well-meaning  people,  could 
not,  without  some  impiety,  be  imputed  to  the 
possessors  of  it  as  a  sin.  AJnd  when  one  of  the 
fathers  rejoined  that  it  was  remarked  bjr  seversJ 
writers  of  the  second-sight,  that  it  must  be  there- 
fore mnf  ul,  because  it  remained  no  longer  among 
the  people  when  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  fully  propagated,  and  the  light  of  the  gospel 
increased  among  them;  and  that  afterwards  it 
affected  none  but  persons  of  vicious  lives  and 
an  ill  character :  to  this  objection  Mr.  Campbell 
replied,  that  he  knew  most  (even  ingenious) 
writers  had  made  that  remark  concerning  the 
second-sight,  but  begged  leave  to  be  excused,  if 
he  ventured  to  declare  that  it  was  no  better  than 
a  vulgar  and  common  error;  and  the  reasons 
were  these,  which  he  alleged  in  his  own  behalf ; 
and  to  confirm  his  assertion,  he  told  them,  men  of 
undoubted  probity,  virtue,  and  leaminc;,  both  of 
their  own  religion,  viz.  the  Boman  Catholic,  and 
also  (rf  the  Reformed  religion,  and  in  several  na- 
tions, had  been  affected,  and  continued  all  their 
lives  to  be  affected,  with  this  second-sighting 
power,  and  that  there  could  be,  therefore,  no 
room  to  fix  upon  it  the  odious  character  of  being 
a  sinful  and  vicious  (not  to  say  that  some  called 
it  still  worse,  a  diabolical)  talent.  He  said  he 
would  content  himself  with  making  but  two 
instances,  because  he  believed  those  two  would 
be  enough  to  give  content  to  them,  his  judges 
too,  in  that  case.  In  his  first  instance  ho  told 
them  that  they  might  find  somewhat  relating  to 
this  in  Nicolaus  Hemingiua,  who,  in  his  tract  De 
Superttitiombut  Magicu,  printed  at  Copenhagen, 
anno  1575,  informs  the  world,  that  Fetrus  Palla- 
dius,  bishop  of  Seelandt,  and  professor  of  divinity 
at  Copenhagen,  could,  from  a  part  of  his  body 
affected,  foretell  from  what  part  of  the  heavens 
tempests  would  come,  and  was  seldom  deceived. 
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One  of  the  fathers  immediately  asked  him  if  he 
understood  Latin?  To  this  Duncan  Gamphell 
repUed,  Ko.  'Oh!^  said  the  friar  then,  'I  don*t 
remember  that  book  was  ever  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, that  you  mention.*  ^  But,*  i^joined  Duncan 
Campbell,  ^  the  passage  I  mentionea  to  you,  I  hare 
lead  in  an  English  book,  and  word  for  word, 
acconUng  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  as  I  have 
written  it  do  wn  to  you.*  ^  In  what  English  book  ?  * 
said  tiie  friar.  *•  I  donH  remember  the  name  of  the 
book,*  Duncan  Campbell  answered,  ^but  very  well 
remember  the  passages,  and  that  it  was  in  a  book 
of  authority,  and  which  bore  a  credit  and  good 
repute  in  the  world;  and  you.  being  scholars, 
may,  if  you  please,  have  recourse  to  the  learned 
original,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you'll  find  what  I 
say  to  be  a  truth.*  For  the  second  instance,  he 
told  them,  that  in  Spain,  there  are  those  they  call 
Sahtdadm^  that  have  ^is  kind  of  gift  '  There 
was,'  continued  he,  in  writing,  *  one  of  your  own 
religion,  venerable  fathers,  and  of  a  religious 
order,  nay,  a  friar  too,  that  had  this  gift  He 
was  a  noted  Dominican,*  said  he,  ^and  though 
I  forget  his  name,  you  may,  by  writing  a 
letter  to  England,  learn  his  name.  He  was 
a  devout  Portuguese,  belonging  to  Queen  Catha- 
rine Dowager's  chapel,  and  had  the  second- 
sight  to  a  great  degpree,  and  was  famous  and 
eminent  for  it'  They  then  asked  him  what  was 
the  full  power  he  had  to  do  bv  the  second-sight 
He  answered,  that  as  they  had  intimated  that 
they  had  perused  some  of  the  skilful  writers 
concerning  the  second-sight,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  they  had  found,  as  well  as  he  could  tell  them, 
that  as  to  the  extent  of  people's  knowledge  in 
that  secret  way,  it  reached  both  present,  past,  and 
future  events.  *  Thev  foresee  murders,  drown- 
ings, weddings,  burials,  combats,  manslaughters, 
ftc,  of  all  which  there  are  many  instances  to  be 

given.  They  commonlv  foresee  sad  events  a 
ttle  while  before  they  happen  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man's  fatal  end  be  hanging,  they  will  see  a 
gibbet,  or  rope  about  his  neck;  if  beheading, 
they  will  see  a  man  without  a  head ;  if  drowning, 
they  will  see  water  up  to  his  throat ;  if  stabbiog, 
they  will  see  a  dagger  in  his  breast;  if  unex- 
pected death  in  his  bed,  they  will  see  a  winding- 
sheet  about  his  head.  Thev  foretell  not  only 
marriages,  but  of  good  children ;  what  kind  of 
life  men  shall  lead,  and  in  what  condition  they 
shall  die;  also  riches,  honours,  preferments, 
peace,  plenty,  and  good  weather.  It  is  likewise 
usual  with  persons  that  have  lost  anything  to  go 
to  some  of  tnese  men,  by  whom  they  are  (urected 
how,  with  what  persons,  and  in  what  place  they 
shall  find  their  goods.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
these  gifts  bear  a  latitude,  so  that  some  have  it 
in  a  far  more  eminent  degree  than  others.  And 
what  I  have  hero  written  down  to  you,  you  need 
not  take  as  a  truth  from  me ;  but  as  it  concerned 
me  so  nearly,  I  remember  the  passage  by  heart, 
and  you  will  find  it  very  near  word  for  word  in 
Dr.  JBeaumont's  book  of  Familiar  Spirits.*  *  Ay,' 
said  the  friars,  *  but  you  have  a  genius  too  that 
attends  you,  as  we  are  informed.'  *  So,'  replied 
Duncan  Campbell,  ^  have  all  persons  that  nave 
the  second-sight  in  any  eminent  d^^ree ;  and  to 
prove  this,  I  will  bring  no  less  a  witness  than 
Kine  James  i.,  who,  in  his  Demonology.,  book  the 
third,  and  chapter  the  second,  mentions  also  a 
spirit  called  Brownie,  that  was  wont  formerly  to 
haunt  divers  houses,  without  doing  any  evil,  but 
doing,  as  it  were,  necessarv  turns  up  and  down 
the  house.  He  appeared  lixe  a  rougn  man,  nay, 
some  believed  that  their  house  was  all  the 
^^sonsier,"  as  they  called  it,  that  is,  the  more 
lucky  or  fortunate,  that  such  spirits  resorted 


there.*    With  ^these  replies  the  friars  began  to 
own  they  were  very  well  satisfied,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  account  he  had  given  of  hinoelf  as  %  very 
good,  true,  and  honest  account;  but  they  tol^ 
him  they  had  still  a  further  accusation  against 
him,  and  that  was,  that  he  practised  magic  arts, 
and  that  he  used,  as  they  had  been  informed, 
unlawful  incantations.    To  this  he  made  answer, 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  magic,  of  which  be 
knew  they  that  were  men  of  learning  could  not 
be  ignorant    *The  art  magic,  which  is  wicked 
and  impious,*  continued  he,  *is  that  which  is  pro- 
fessed, and  has  been  professed  at  all  times  in 
the  world,  by  witches,  magicians,  divlnezs;  en- 
chanters, and  such  like  notorious  profl^tes; 
who,  XxY  having  an  unnatural  commlroe  with  the 
devil,  do  many  strange,  prodigious^  and  preter- 
natural acts,  above  and  beyond  all  human  wis- 
dom ;  and  aU  the  ailments  I  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  deduce,*  continued  he,  'from  that  black  ait, 
is  a  good  and  a  shining  argument    It  is  this^  0 
fathers :  I  draw  a  reason  from  these  prod^ious 
practices  of  wizards,  magicians,  enchanters,  &c^ 
and  from  all  the  heathen  idolatry  and  supexstitioB, 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  Deity ;  for  from  the^ 
acts  of  theirs,  being  preternatural  and  abore 
human  wisdom,  we  may  consequentlj7  infer  that 
they  proceed  from  a  supernatural  and  immaterial 
cause,  such  as  demons  are.    And  this  is  all  the 
knowledge  I  ever  did  or  ever  will  draw  from 
that  black  hellish  art    But,  fathers^   there  is 
another  kind  of  art  magic,  c^ed  natural  magic, 
which  is  directly  ojiposite  to  theirs,  and  tl]» 
object  of  which  art  is  to  do  spiritual  good  to 
mankind,  as  the  object  of  theirs  is  to  tonneat 
them,  and  induce  them  to  evil.      They  afflict 
people  with  torments,  and  my  art  relieves  them 
from  the  torments  they  cause.    The  public  pro- 
fession of  these  magical  arts  has  Tas  you  know, 
fathers,  it  is  a  common  distinction  Detween  black 
and  white  magic)  been  tolerated  in  some  of  the 
most  famous  universities  of  Christendom,  though 
afterwards,  for  a  very  good  reason  in  politics, 
making  it  a  public  study  to  such  a  degree  was 
very  wisely  retrenched  by  prohibition.    If  this, 
therefore,  be  a  fault  in  your  own  opinions,  hear 
my  accusers ;  but  if  not,  you  will  not  only  excuse, 
but  commend  me.* 

The  friars  were  extremely  well  pleased  with 
his  defence;  but  one  of  them  had  a  mind  to 
frighten  him  a  littie  if  he  could,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  say  if  he  could  produce  some 
witches  lately  seized,  that  would  swear  he  had 
been  frequently  at  their  unlawful  assemblies 
where  they  were  making  their  waxen  images 
and  other  odd  mischievous  inventions  in  black 
magic,  to  torment  folks  ?  ^  What  if  I  can  produce 
such  evidenceagainstyou,*wn>te  the  fatherto  him, 
by  way  of  strengthening  the  question,  *  will  yon 
not  own  that  we  have  convicted  you  then  ?  *  And 
when  he  had  wrote  the  note,  he  gave  it  Duncan 
Campbell,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  express 
his  warmth  and  earnestness  in  the  expostulation. 
Duncan  Campbell  took  the  paper  and  read  it,  and 
far  from  being  startied,  retumeii  tills  answer,  with 
a  smile  continuing  in  his  face  while  he  wrote 
it  ^No,'  said  he,  ^fathers,  by  your  leave,  they 
will  only  prove  me  a  good  magician  by  that  oath, 
and  themselves  more  plainly  witches.  They 
will  prove  their  love  to  torment  good  folks,  and 
only  show  their  hatred  to  me,  an  innocent  man,  but 
wise  enough  to  torment  them  by  hindering  them 
from  tormenting  others.'  The  fathers  were  well 
pleased  with  the  shrewdness  of  the  answer ;  but 
Duncan  Campbell  had  a  mind  to  exert  his  genius 
a  little  further  with  the  good  friar,  who  thought 
likewise  he  had  put  him  a  very  shrewd  question  < 
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so,  taking  up  another  sheet  of  paper,  ^Fathexis,' 
said  he,  *  shall  I  entertain  you  with  a  story  of 
what  passed  upon  this  head,  between  two  re- 
ligious fathers  (as  you  all  of  you  are)  and  a  piince 
of  Qermany,  in  which  you  will  find  that  mine 
ought  to  be  reputed  a  full  answer  to  the  question 
the  last  learned  father  was  pleased  to  propose  to 
me  ?  The  story  is  somewhat  long,  but  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  and  entertaining.  I  re- 
member it  penectlT  by  heart;  and  if  you  will 
have  patience  while  I  am  writing  it,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  I  shall  not  only  satisfy  you,  but 

Please  you  and  oblige  you  with  the  relation, 
'he  autiior  I  found  it  in,  quotes  it  from  Fro- 
mannus  (I  think  the  man's  name  was  so,  and  I  am 
sure  my  author  calls  him  a  very  learned  man),  in 
his  third  book  of  Magical  Incantation,  and  thoagh 
I  do  not  understand  the  language  the  original 
is  writ  in,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say.  upon  the 
credit  of  my  English  author,  from  whom  I  got 
fhe  story  by  heut,  that  you  will  find  me  right, 
wheneyer  you  shall  be  pleased  to  search.* 

The  friars  were  earnest  for  the  story,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  he  would  write  it  down  for 
them  to  read,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
words.  Note,  that  I  have  since  compared  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbeirs  manuscript  with  the  author^s 
page  out  of  wnich  he  took  it,  and  iind  it  word  for 
word  the  same ;  which  shows  how  incomparable 
a  memory  this  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  has 

?>t,  besides  his  other  extraordinary  qualifications, 
he-stor^  is  this. 

*A  pnnce  of  Germany  invited  two  religious 
fathers,  of  eminent  virtue  and  learning,  to  a  dinner. 
The  prince,  at  table,  said  to  one  of  them,  *  Father, 
think  you  we  do  right  in  hanging  persons,  who 
are  accused  by  ten  or  twelve  witches,  to  have  ap- 
peared at  tiieir  meetings  or  sabbaths  ?  I  some- 
what fear  we  are  imposed  on  by  the  devil,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  safe  way  to  truth,  that  we  walk  in 
by  these  accusations ;  especially  since  many  great 
and  learned  men  eveiywhere  be^in  to  cry  out 
against  it,  and  to  charge  our  consciences  with  it : 
tell  me,  ^erefore,  your  opinion.*  To  whom  the 
fathers,  beine  somewhat  of  an  eager  spirit,  said, 
*  What  should  make  us  doubtful  in  this  case  ?  Or 
what  should  touch  our  consciences,  being  con- 
victed by  so  many  testimonies  ?  Can  we  make 
it  a  scruple,  whether  God  will  permit  innocent 
persons  should  be  so  traduced?  There  is  no 
cause  for  a  judge  to  stick  at  such  a  number  of 
accusations,  but  he  may  proceed  with  safety.' 
To  which,  when  the  prince  had  replied,  and 
much  had  been  said  pro  and  eon  on  both  sides 
about  it,  and  the  father  seemed  wholly  to  carry 
the  point,  the  prince  at  length  concluded  the  dis- 
pute, saying,  *  I  am  sorry  for  you,  father,  that  in  a 
capital  cause  you  have  condemned  yourself,  and 
you  cannot  complain  if  I  commit  you  to  custody; 
lor  no  less  than  fifteen  witches  have  deposed  that 
they  have  peen  you— ay,  start  not!  you,  your 
own  self,  at  tiieir  meeting.  And  to  show  you 
that  I  am  not  in  jest,  I  wiU  presently  cause  the 
public  Acts  to  be  Drought  for  you  to  read  them.' 
The  father  stood  in  a  maze,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance  had  not|bing  here  to  oppose  but 
confusion  and  silence,  for  all  his  learned  elo- 
quence.' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Campbell  had  wrote  down  the 
stoiy,  the  fathers  perused  it,  and  seemed  mightily 
entertained  with  it    It  put  an  end  to  all  farther 

Suestions ;  and  the  man  whom  they  had  been  try- 
ig  for  a  conjuror,  they  joined  in  desiring,  upon 
distinct  pieces  of  paper  under  their  several  hands, 
to  come  frequently  and  visit  them,  as  being  not 
only  a  harmless  and  innocent^  but  an  extraor- 
dinary well-meaning,  good,  and  diverting  com- 


panion. They  treated  him  for  some  time  after- 
wards, during  his  stay,  with  the  friendship  due 
to  a  countryman,  with  the  civility  that  is  owing 
to  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  assistanoe  and  sup- 
port which  belonged  to  a  person  of  merit  in  dis- 
tress. Money  they  had  none  themselves,  it 
seems,  to  give  him,  being  mendicants  by  their 
own  profession ;  but  they  had  interest  enough  to 
get  hun  quite  free  from  being  prisoner.  He  par- 
ticipated of  their  eleemosynary  table ;  had  a  cell 
allowed  him  amon^  them  in  what  tiiey  call  their 
dormitory ;  he  had  an  odd  coat  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  made  out  of  some  of  their  brown  coarse 
habits,  by  the  poor  unfashionable  tailor,  or 
botcher,  belonging  to  the  convent;  and  at  last 
they  found  means  of  recommending  him  to  a 
master  of  a  French  vessel  that  was  ready  to  set 
soil,  to  give  him  a  cast  over  the  Channel  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  provide  him  vriih  the  necessaries  of 
life  till  he  got  to  the  port'  This  French  vessel 
was  luckier  than  the  Dutch  one  had  been  before 
to  our  dumb  gentleman;  it  had  a  quick  and 
prosperous  passage,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  landed  there,  he  having  ex- 
perienced the  misfortunes  and  casualties  that  a 
man  in  his  condition,  wanting  both  speech  and 
hearing,  was  liable  to  in  places  where  he  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  everybody,  resolved  to  make  no 
stay,  but  move  on  as  fast  as  he  could  towards 
London.  When  ho  came  to  Hampton-town,  con- 
sidering the  indifferent  figure  he  made  in  those 
odd  kind  of  clothes  which  the  poor  friars  had 
equipped  him  with,  and  that  his  long  beard  and 
an  imcombed  wig  added  much  to  the  disguise, 
he  was  resolved  to  put  on  the  best  face  he  could 
in  those  awkward  circumstances,  and  stepped 
into  the  first  barber's  shop  he  came  at,  to  bo 
trimmed  and  get  his  wig  combed  and  powdered. 
This  proved  a  very  lucky  thought  to  him;  for 
as  soon  as  he  stepped  into  the  barber's  shop, 
who  should  prove  to  be  the  master  of  it  but  one 
Tobit  Yeats,  who  had  served  him  in  the  same 
capacity  at  London,  and  was  but  ne^riv  set  up 
in  the  trade  of  a  bu-ber-surgeon  at  Hampton- 
town,  and  followed  likewise  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster.  This  Tobit  Yeats  had  shaved  him 
quite,  before  he  know  him  in  that  disguise ;  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  though  he  knew  him  presently, 
had  a  mind  to  try  if  he  should  be  known  himself 
first  At  length  the  barber  finding  him  to  be  a 
dumb  man,  by  his  ordering  everything  with 
motions  of  the  hand  and  gestures  of  the  body, 
looked  at  him  veiy  earnestly,  remembered  him, 
and  in  a  great  surprise  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  begged  to  know  how  he  came  to  be 
m  that  disguise ;  whether  he  was  under  any  mis- 
fortune, and  apprehension  of  being  discovered, 
that  qade  him  go  in  so  poor  and  so  clownish  a 
haUt,  and  tendered  him  any  services,  as  far  as 
his  little  capacity  would  reach,  and  desired  him 
to  be  free,  and  command  him,  if  he  was  able  to 
assist  him  in  anything.  These  were  the  most 
comfortable  words  that  Duncan  Campbell  had 
read  a  great  while.  He  took  the  pen  and  paper 
in  his  turn,  related  to  him^his  whole  story,  gave 
the  poor  barber  thanks  for  his  good-natured 
offer,  and  said  he  would  make  so  much  use  of  it^ 
as  to  be  indebted  to  him  for  so  much  money  as 
woiQd.pay  the  stage-coach,  and  bear  him  in  his 
travelling  expenses  up  to  London,  from  whence 
he  would  speedily  return  the  favour  with  in- 
terest The  poor  honest  fellow,  out  of  gratitude 
to  a  master  yrhoee  liberality  he  nad  formerly  ex- 
OBxienced,  immediately  furnished  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell  with  that  little  supply,  expressing  the 
gladness  of  his  heart  that  it  lay  in  his  power ; 
and  the  stage-coach  being  to  set  out  within  but 
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a  few  hours,  he  ran  instantly  to  the  inn  to  see 
if  be  could  get  him  a  place.  By  good  luck  thero 
was  room,  and  butjust  room  for  one  more,  which 
pleased  Dunoaa  Campbell  mightily,  when  be 
was  acquainted  with  it  by  his  true  and  trusty 
•errant  the  barber ;  for  he  was  as  impatient  to 
see  London  again,  it  seems,  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore to  quit  it  Well,  he  had  his  wish ;  and  wben 
he  came  to  London,  he  had  one  wish  more  for 
Fortune  to  bestow  upon  him,  which  appeared  to 
begin  to  grow  kind  again,  after  her  fickle  fit  of 
cruelty  was  oyer;  and  this  wish  was,  that  he 
might  find  his  former  lodgings  empty,  and  live 
in  the  same  house  as  he  did  when  he  followed 
his  profession.  This  too  succeeded  according  to 
his  desire,  and  he  was  happily  fixed  once  moxB 
to  his  heart's  content  in  his  old  lesidenoe,  with 
the  same  people  of  the  house  round  about  him, 
who  bore  him  all  thai  respect  and  affection,  and 
showed  all  that  readiness  and  willingness  to 
servo  him  on  erery  occasion  and  at  eyerv  turn, 
which  could  be  expected  from  persons  that  let 
lodgings  in  town  to  a  gentleman  whom  they 
esteemed  the  best  tenant  they  ever  had  in  their 
Uvea,  or  ever  could  have. 

Immediately  the  tidings  of  the  dumb  gentle- 
man's being  retusned  home  from  beyond  sea 
spread  throughout  all  the  neighboiurhood,  and  it 
was  noised  about  from  one  neighbourhood  to 
another,  till  it  went  through  all  ranks  and 
oonditiona,  and  was  known  as  well  in  a  day  or 
two's  time  all  tiie  town  over,  as  if  he  had  been 
some  great  man  belongiog  to  the  state,  and  his 
arrival  had  been  notified  to  the  pubUo  in  the 
GazetU,  as  a  person  of  tbe  last  importance.  And 
such  a  person  he  anpeared  indeed  to  be  taken  for, 
especiaUy  among  tne  fair  sex,  who  thronged  to 
his  doors,  crowd  after  crowd,  to  ooosult  with 
him  about  their  future  occurrences  in  life. 

These  curious  tribes  of  people  were  as  various 
in  their  persons,  sex,  age,  quality,  profession, 
art,  trade,  as  they  were  in  the  cunosity  of  their 
minds,  and  the  questions  they  had  intended  to 
propound  to  this  dumb  predictor  of  strange 
events,  that  lay  yet  as  embryos  in  tbe  womb  of 
time,  and  were  not  to  come,  some  of  them,  to  a 
maturity  for  birth,  for  very  many  vears  after, 
just  as  pOTcelain  clay  is  stored  up  in  the  earth  by 
good  artificers,  which  their  heirs  make  china  of 
half  a  century,  and  sometimes  more  than  an  age 
afterwards. 

These  shoals  of  customers,  who  were  to  fee 
him  well  for  his  advice^  as  we  may  suppose^  now 
he  stood  in  need  of  raising  a  fresh  stock,  were 
unquestionably  as  welcome  and  as  acceptable  to 
him  as  they  appeared  too  troublesome  to  him  be- 
fore, when  he  was  in  a  state  of  mors  wealth  and 
plenty. 

Fortune,  that  does  nothing  moderately,  seemed 
now  resolved,  as  she  had  been  extremely  cruel 
before,  to  be  extremely  kind  to  him.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  from  early  in  the  moniCing  till  late 
at  night  but  to  read  questions,  and  resolve  them 
as  fast  as  much-frequented  doctors  write  their 
prescriptions  and  recipes,  and  like  them  also  to 
receive  fees  as  fast  Fortune  was  indeed  miffhtily 
Indulgent  to  the  wants  she  had  so  suddeiuy  re- 
duced him  to,  and  relieved  him  as  suddenly  by 
these  knots  of  eurioiot^  who  brought  him.  a  glut 
of  mone^.  But  one  smgle  fair  lady,  that  was 
one  of  his  very  first  consulteiB  after  his  return, 
and  who  had  received  satisbictory  answers  from 
him  in  other  points,  before  he  went  abroad, 
proved  (so  good  fortune  wotQd  have  it)  worth  all 
the  rest  of  his  customers  together,  as  numerous 
as  they  were,  and  as  I  have  acoirdin^y  xeprs- 
sentedthem. 


This  lady  was  the  relict  or  widow  of  a  g«Btl»- 
man  of  a  good  estate,  and  of  a  very  good  mmDj^ 
whose  name  was  Bigby,  and  a  handsome  jointniv 
she  had  out  of  the  estate.  This  lady,  it  wwinB, 
having  been  with  him  in  former  days,  and  seen 
him  in  a  more  shining  way  oi  life  (for  he  had 


taken  a  humour  to  appear  before  all  his  eoaupuij' 
in  that  coarse  odd  dress  made  out  of  the  friars 
habit,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  the  peopia 
of  the  house  to  put  on  a  nightgown  till  he  eoold 
provide  himself  with  a  new  siut),  was  ao  euilw, 
among  other  questions,  as  to  adc  him  whsChar 
he  hM  met  with  any  misf ortuffea,  and  how  be 
came  to  be  in  so  slovenly  and  wretched  a  halat?' 
Here  Mr.  Campbell  related  the  whole  story  of  hia 
travels  to  her,  and  the  crosses  and  diaapiniDt- 
ments  he  had  met  with  abroad.  The  tean^  he 
observed,  would  start  every  now  and  then  mto 
her  eyes  when  she  oame  to  any  direful  paesage, 
and  she  speared  to  have  a  mignty  oompassiaBale 
land  of  feeing  when  she  read  of  any  hardship 
more  than  orainarily  melancholy  thttt  had  b^ 
fallen  him.  Hr.  Campbell,  it  is  certain,  had  then 
a  very  good  presence,  and  was  a  haadaome  and 
portly  young  man ;  and  as  a  great  many  youc 
gentlemen  derive  the  seeming  agreeableneas  at 
tiieir  persons  from  the  tailor  and  perokenaketv 
the  shoemaker  and  hosier,  so  Mr.  CampbdlB 
person,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  good  air  and  % 

food  look  to  the  awkward  garb  he  had  on;  and 
believe  it  was  (from  seeing  him  in  this  odd 
trim,  as  they  call  it,  the  ladies  first  took  up  tb» 
humour  of  calling  him  *the  handsome  doven.' 
Add  to  this  that  he  looked  his  misfortOM  in  the 
face  with  a  jolly  oountenancsL  and  sailed  even 
while  he  was  penning  the  relatioQ  of  his  cala- 
mities; all  which  are  certainly  oifenmstaasss  that 
first  soothe  a  generous  mind  into  a  state  of  ooni* 
passion,  and  i^terwards  heighten  it  in  tte  Uisl 
wherein  it  is  conceived.  Hence  it  came  that  this 
pretty  and  good-natored  widow,  Mm  IKgby, 
when  she  had  expressed  her  oommiaerstiott  ot 
him  by  her  looks,  o^an  to  take  the  pen  and  ex- 
press it  in  very  tender  terms.  Keitfaer  did  Ae~ 
think  that  expression  in  words  a  8ttiS43ient  teiil- 
mony  of  the  oompsssion  she  bore  to  him;  the 
generosity  of  her  mind  did  lead  her  to  expcess  it 
m  a  more  substantial  manner  still,  and  that  wtm 
to  show  it  {dainly  by  a  veiy  genenms  aotion. 
She  laid  a  purse  of  twenty  guinea*  nj^  tho 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  smiKiy,  pomladto 
the  gold,  as  signifying  her  desire  that  he  wonld 
accept  it,  and  running  to  the  door,  dropped  a 
cturtsey,  and  shuttled  away:  and  by  the  ssae 
dvil  act  as  she  obliged  him,  she  put  it  out  ef  his 
power  to  refuse  being  so  obliged;  so  that,  though 
the  present  was  very  handsome,  the  manner  of 
giving  it  was  still  handsomer,  if  being  a  handr 
some  ^oun^  man  ef  merit  in  distrsaa^  and  bssr- 
ing  his  nusfortunea  with  an  equal  ndad,  are 
powerful  motives  to  excite  oompaesion  in  the 
mind  of  a  genwous  lady,  so  the  geheroaUy  of  a 
young  agreeable  widow,  expressed  in  so  kind 
and  so  benevoloos  a  way,  to  a  young  gsntla- 
man,  when  he  had  been  tasting  nothing  out  tiM 
Utter  draughts  of  fortune  before,  must  stir  up 
an  affection  in  a  mind  that  had  any  ammb  A 
gratitude.  And  trulv  just  such  was  the  offeoi 
that  this  Isdy's  oiviiitj  had  upon  Mr.  J>iuican 
CampbelL  He  conceived  froia  that  moBM&i 
a  very  great  affection  for  her;  and  rsoolved 
to  try  whether  he  could  gain  her,  which  he  had 
no  small  grounds  to  hope,  from  the  esteem  wfaioh 
she  appeared  to  bear  towards  him  ahpeadf.  I 
remember  Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  vwy  heantifnl 
observation  of  the  near  allianoe  there  is  between 
the  two  pamons  of  pity  and  lovo  in  a  wonaa^ 
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breast^,  in  one  of  his  plays.    His  words  are  these : 

For  pity  stDl  forenina  approaching  loTS^ 
As  lightning  does  the  thunder. 

Hr.  Brayere,  a  most  Ingeniotis  member  (rf  the 
Prenoh  Academy,  has  made  another  remark, 
which  comes  home  to  onr  present  purpose.  He 
says,  that  many  women  love  their  money  better 
than  their  friends,  but  yet  yalue  their  lovers  more 
than  their  money.  According  to  the  two  reflections 
of  these  fine  writers  upon  the  temper  of  the  fair,  Mr. 
GampbeU  had  hopes  enough  to  ground  hivconrt- 
ship  npon ;  and  it  aj^teared  so  in  the  end,  br  his 
proving  snoceasful :  she,  from  being  a  very  liberal 
and  friendly  client,  became  at  last  a  most  affec- 
tionate wife.  He  then  began  to  be  a  housekeeper, 
and  acoordinel  J  took  a  little  neat  one,and  very  com- 
modious for  his  profession,  in  Monmouth-court. 
Hero  I  must  take  leave  to  make  this  observation, 
that  if  Mr.  Oampbell  inherited  the  talents  of  his 
second'Sighted  mother,  he  seemed  likewise  to  be 
an  heir  to  his  father,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell, 
both  in  his  strange  and  accidental  sufferings  by 
sea,  and  likewise  in  his  being  relieved  from  them 
after  as  accidental  and  strange  a  manner,  by  an 
unexpected  marriage,  just  like  his  father's.  And 
here  we  return  again  to  take  a  new  survey  of 
him  in  the  conrse  of  his  public  practice  as  a 
predi(^or.  The  accounts  I  shall  give  of  his 
lustions  here  will  be  very  various  in  their  nature 
from  any  I  have  yet  presented  to  the  reader. 
They  are  more  mysterious  in  themselves,  and  yet 
I  sliall  endeavour  to  make  the  manner  of  his 
operating  in  this  kind  as  plain  as  I  tliink  I  have 
tne  foregoing  ones,  and  then  I  flatter  myself  they 
must  afford  a  fresh  entertainment  for  every  reader 
that  has  any  curiosity  and  a  good  taste  for  things 
of  so  extraordinary  a  kind.  For  what  I  have  all 
along  propounded  to  myself  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  the  progress  to  the  end  of  this  history,  is 
to  interweave  entertaining  and  surprising  narra- 
tives of  what  Mr.  Campbell  has  done,  with  curious 
and  instniotive  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  those 
actions,  for  which  he  has  rendered  himself  so 
singularly  famous.  It  was  not,  therefore,  suitable 
to  my  purpose  to  clog  the  reader  with  numerous 
adventures,  almost  ail  of  the  same  kind ;  but  out 
of  a  vast  number  of  them  to  single  some  few  of 
thos^  that  were  most  remarkable,  and  that  were 
mysteries,  but  mysteries  of  very  different  sorts. 
I  leave  that  method  of  swelling  distorted  and 
commented  trifles  into  volumes  to  the  writera  of 
fable  and  romance.  If  I  was  to  tell  his  adven- 
tures with  regard,  for  example,  to  women  that 
came  to  consult  him,  I  might  perhaps  have  not 
only  written  the^  stories  of  eleven  thousand 
virgins  tibat  died  maids,  but  have  had  relations 
to  give  of  as  many  married  women  and  widows, 
and  the  work  would  have  been  endless.  All  that 
I  shall  do  Uierefore  is  to  pick  out  one  particular, 
each  of  a  different  kind,  that  there  may  oe  variety 
in  the  entertainment.  Upon  application  to  this 
dumb  man,  one  is  told  in  the  middle  of  her  health 
that  she  shall  die  at  such  a  time ;  another,  that  she 
shiJl  dcken,  and  upon  the  moment  of  her  re- 
covery, have  a  suitor  and  a  husband;  a  third, 
who  is  a  celebrated  beauty  with  a  multitude  of 
admirers  round  about  her,  that  she  shall  never 
become  a  wife ;  a  fourth,  that  Is  married,  when 
she  shall  get  rid  of  an  uneasy  husband;  a  fifth, 
that  hath  lost  her  goods,  who  stole  them,  where 
and  when  they  sludl  be  restored;  a  sixth,  that 
is  a  merdbant,  when  he  shall  be  imaone,  and  how 
and  when  he  shall  recover  his  Josses,  and  be  as 
great  on  the  Exchange  as  ever ;  a  seventh,  that 
is  a  gamester,  which  will  be  his  winning  and 
which  his  losing  hour;  an  eighth,  how  he  shall 


be  invoived  in  a  law-suit,  and  whether  the  suit 
will  have  an  adverse  or  a  prosperous  issue;  a 
ninth,  that  is  a  woman,  with  choice  of  lovers, 
which  she  shall  be  most  happy  with  for  life ;  and 
so  on  to  many  others,  where  every  prediction  is 
perfectly  new  and  surprising,  and  differs  from 
the  other  in  almost  every  circumstance.  When 
a  man  has  so  extensive  a  genius  as  this  at  f  ore- 
telling  the  future  occurrences  of  life,  one  narra- 
tive oi  a  sort  is  enough  in  conscience  to  present 
the  reader  with,  and  several  of  each  kind  would 
not,  methinks,  be  entertaining,  but  tiresome ;  for 
he  that  can  do  one  thing  in  these  kinds  by  the 
power  of  prediction,  onn  do  ten  thousand ;  and 
those  who  axe  obstinate  in  extenuating  his 
talents,  and  calling  his  capacity  in  question,  and 
that  will  not  be  convinced  by  one  instance  of  his 
judgment,  would  not  own  the  conviction  if  ten 
thousand  instances  were  given  themu  The  best 
passages  I  can  recommend  to  their  perusal  are 
those  where  persons  who  came  purposely  to 
banter  him  undei^  the  colour  of  consulting  him, 
and  covered  over  their  sly  intentions  with  bor- 
rowed disguises,  and  came  in  masquerades, 
found  all  the  jest  turned  upon  themselves  in  tiie 
end,  which  they  meant  to  our  famous  predictor, 
and  had  the  discouragement  of  seeing  uieirmost 
concealed  and  deepest  laid  plots  discovered,  and 
all  their  most  witty  fetches  and  wily  contrivances 
.defeated,  till  they  were  compelled  universally  to 
acknowledge,  that  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
the  judgment  of  our  seer  by  any  hidden  artifice 
Uid  cunning  whatsoever,  was  effectually  impos- 
ing upon  their  own.  His  unusual  talent  in  this 
kind  was  so  openly  known,  and  so  generally  con- 
fessed, that  his  knowledge  was  celebrated  in 
some  of  the  most  witty  weekly  papers  that  ever 
appeared  in  public.  Isaac  Bickentaff,  who  di- 
verted all  the  6ea»  mondis  for  a  long  space  of 
time  with  his  lucubrations,  takes  occasion  in 
several  of  his  papers  to  applaud  the  speculations 
of  this  dumb  gentl«aian  m  an  admirable  vein  of 
.  pleasantry  and  humour,  peculiar  to  the  writer, 
and  to  the  subject  he  writ  upon.  And  when  that 
bright  author,  who  joined  the  utteimoet  faoe- 
tiousness  with  the  most  solid  improvements  of 
morality  and  learning  in  his  works,  laid  aside 
the  title  of  a  TaHer^  and  assumed  the  name  of  a 
Spectator  and  censor  of  men^s  actions,  he  still, 
every  now  and  then,  thought  our  Bunean  Camp- 
bell a  subject  worthy  enough  to  employ  ms 
farther  considerations  upon.  I  must  take  notice 
of  one  letter  sent  concerning  him  to  the  %>ectator 
in  the  year  1712,  which  was  at  a  time  when  a  lady 
wanted  him,  after  he  had  removed  from  3dLon- 
mouth-street  to  Dmry-lane. 
*Mr.  Bprotator, — 
*  About  two  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  tlie 
younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my  mother's 
side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
dumb  man;  for  they  told  me  that  was  chiefly 
what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard  won- 
ders of  him  in  Essex.  I,  who  always  wanted 
faith  in  such  matters,  was  noi  easily  prevailed 
on  to  go;  but  lest  they  should  take  i(  iU,  I  went 
with  them,  when,  to  my  own  surprise,  Mr. 
Campbell  related  all  their  past  Ufe ;  in  short,  had 
he  not  been  prevented,  such  a  discovery  would 
have  come  out,  as  would  have  ruined  their  next 
design  of  oomiag  to  town,  vis.  baying  wedding 
clothes.  Our  names,  though  he  had  never  heara 
of  08  before,  and  we  endeavoured  to  eoaceal, 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  ourselves.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  a  very  learned  and 
wise  man.  Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune, 
having  paid  my  respects  in  a  family  Jacobus,  he 
told  me,  after  nis  manner,  among  several  other 
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thingSt  ^^^  ^^  *^  y^'  ^^^  lune  months  I  should 
fall  ul  of  a  new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my  physi- 
ci&DSi  but  should  with  much  difficulty  recover ; 
that  the  first  time  I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I 
should  be  addressed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  plentiful  fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous 
spirit.  Mr.  SpecUitor,  hb  is  the  purest  man  in 
the  world,  for  all  he  said  is  come  to  pass,  and 
I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent  I  have  been 
in  quest  of  Mr.  Gunpbell  these  three  months,  and 
cannot  find  him  out.  Now  hearing  you  are  a 
dumb  man  too,  I  thought  you  might  correspond 
and  bo  able  to  tell  me  something;  for  I  tnink 
myself  highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he 
has  mine.  It  is  very  possible  your  worship,  who 
has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how 
to  send  to  him:  If  you  can,  I  beseech  you  be  as 
speedy  as  possible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige 
your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

^DULCIBKLLA  Th ANKLET.* 

The  Spectator's  Answer. 

*•  Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ  about 
wonders,  inquire  at  the  Golden  Lion  opposite  to 
the  Half-Moon  Tavern,  in  Drury-lane,  into  the 
merit  of  this  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly.* 
— Vide  the  7th  volume  of  SpectcUorg,  iNo.  474, 
being  on  Wednesday,  September  the  3d,  1712. 

But  now  let  us  come  to  those  passi^ies  of  his 
life  the  most  surprising  of  all,  during  the  time 
that  he  enjoyed  this  reputation,  and  when  he 
proved  that  he  deserved  the  fame  he  enjoyed. 
Let  us  ta.ke  a  survey  of  him  while  he  is  wonder- 
fully curing  persons  labouring  under  the  misfor- 
tune of  witchcraft,  of  which  the  following  story 
will  be  an  eminent  instance,  and  likewise  clear 
up  how  he  came  by  his  reputation  in  Essex,  as 
mentioned  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  the 
Spectator, 

In  the  year  1709,  Susanna  Johnson,  daughter 
to  one  Captain  Johnson,  who  lived  at  a  place 
adjacent  to  Rumford  in  Essex,  going  one  morning 
to  that  town  to  buy  butter  at  the  market,  was 
met  there  by  an  old  miserable-looking  woman, 
just  as  she  had  taken  some  of  her  change  of  the 
market-\iroman  in  copper,  and  this  old  woman 
rather  demanded  than  begged  the  gentlewoman 
to  give  her  a  penny.  Miss  Johnson,  reputing  her 
to  be  one  of  Uiose  hateful  people  that  are  called 
sturdy  beg^rs,  refused  it  her,  as  thinking  it  to 
be  no  act  of  charity,  and  that  it  would  be  rather 
gratifying  and  indulging  her  impudence,  than 
supplying  or  satisfying  her  indigence.  Upon  the 
refusiil,  the  old  hag,  with  a  face  more  wi'inkled 
still,  if  possible,  by  anger,  than  it  was  by  age, 
took  upon  her  to  storm  at  young  Miss  Johnson 
very  loudly,  and  to  threaten  and  menace  her : 
but  when  she  found  her  common  threats  and 
menaces  were  of  no  avail,  she  swore  she  would 
be  revenged  of  the  young  creature  in  so  signal  a 
manner,  that  she  should  repent  the  denial  of  that 
penny  from  her  heart  before  she  got  home,  and 
that  it  should  cost  her  manv  pounds  to  get  rid  of 
the  consequences  of  that  denial  and  her  anger. 
The  poor  innocent  girl  despised  these  last  words 
likewise,  and,  getting  up  on  horseback,  returned 
homewards ;  but  just  as  she  got  about  half  wav, 
her  horse  stopped,  and  no  means  that  she  could 
use  would  make  him  advance  one  single  step; 
but  she  stayed  awhile,  to  see  if  that  would  humour 
him  to  go  on.  At  last  the  beast  Began  to  grow 
unruly,  and  snorted  and  trembled  as  if  he  had 
seen  or  smelt  something  that  frightened  him,  and 
so  fell  a  kicking  desperately,  Ull  he  threw  the 
girl  from  the  saddle,  not  being  able  to  cling  to  it 
any  longer,  though  a  pretty  good  horsewoman  of 


her  years ;  so  much  were  the  hoi-se^s  motions  and 
plungings  more  than  ordinarily  violent. 

As  Providence  would  have  it,  she  got  not  much 
harm  by  the  fall,  receiving  only  a  little  bruise  in 
the  right  shoulder ;  but  she  was  dreadfully  fr^ht- 
ened.  This  fear  added  wings  to  her  net,  and 
brought  her  home  as  speedily  of  herself  as  she 
usually  came  on  hoi-sebadc  She  immediatelT, 
without  any  other  sign  of  illness  than  the  pallid 
colour  with  which  fear  had  disordered  the  com- 
plexion of  her  face,  alarmed  all  the  family  at  h(nne 
with  the  storv,  took  her  bed  upon  it,  comi^aiDed 
of  inward  rackings  of  the  belly,  and  was  never  at 
ease  unless  she  lay  doubled  up  together,  her  head 
to  her  knees,  and  her  heels  to  her  rump,  just  like 
a  figpire  of  8.  She  could  not  be  a  single  moiaen: 
out  of  that  posture  without  shrieking  out  witii  ihs 
violence  of  anxious  torments  and  racking  pains. 

In  this  condition  of  misery,  amidst  this  t^aj 
of  suffering,  and  in  this  double  posture,  \ns  the 
poor  wretdied  young  gentlewoman  brought  to 
town.  Physicians  were  consulted  about  her,  bat 
in  vain ;  she  was  carried  to  different  ho^itaJs  for 
assistance,  but  their  endeavours  likewise  proved 
ineffectual.  At  last  she  was  conducted  to  the 
Collie  of  Physicians;  and  even  the  oollectitng 
wisdom  of  the  greatest  sages  and  adepts  in  tlie 
science  of  physic  was  posed  to  g^ve  her  any  phr 
ecription  that  would  do  her  service,  and  r«liere 
her  from  the  inexplicable  malady  she  laboured 
under.  The  poor  incurable  creature  was  one 
constant  subject  of  her  complaining  potbers 
discourse  in  every  company  she  came  into.  It 
happened  at  last,  and  very  providentially  ^r, 
that  the  mother  was  thus  condoling  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  child  among  five  or  six  ladies,  asd 
telling  them,  among  other  things,  that  by  the 
most  skilful  persons  she  was  looked  upon  to  be 
bewitched,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  pover 
of  physic  to  compass  her  recovery:  They  all 
havmg  been  acquainted  with  our  Mr.  Duoaa 
Campbell,  unanimously  advised  her  to  cany  her 
daughter  to  his  house,  and  consult  with  him 
about  her.  The  mother  was  ov^'oyed  at  these 
tiding^  and  purposed  to  let  no  time  slip  where 
her  chUd's  health  was  so  deeply  coDcemed.  She 
got  the  ladies  to  go  with  her  and  her  child,  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  so  extraordinary  a  piece  of  prac- 
tice, and  60  eminent  a  trial  of  skill. 

As  soon  as  this  dismal  object  was  brought  into 
his  room,  Mr. '  Duncan  Campbell  lifted  up  her 
head  and  looked  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute's  time  signified  to  the  compa&r 
that  she  was  not  only  bewitched,  but  in  as  dtread- 
ful  a  condition  iJmost  as  the  man  that  had  a 
legion  of  fiends  within  him. 

At  the  reading  of  these  words  the  unhappj 
creature  raised  up  her  head,  turned  her  eyes 
upwards,  and  a  smile  (a  thing  she  had  been  a 
stranger  to  for  many  months)  overspread  her 
whole  face,  and  such  a  kind  of  colour  as  is  tbe 
flushing  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  with  an  inno- 
cent tone  of  voice  she  said,  she  now  had  a  firm 
belief  she  should  shortlv  be  deUvered.  The 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  aU  in 
tears ;  but  Mr.  CampbeU  wrote  to  them  that  they 
should  be  of  good  hearty  be  easy  and  (|uiet  for  a 
few  moments,  and  they  snould  be  oonvmoed  that 
it  was  witchcraft,  but  happily  convinced  by  swing 
her  so  suddenly  well  again.  This  brought  tie 
company  into  pretty  good  temper;  and  a  uttte 
after,  Mr.  Campbell  desired  she  might  be  led  up- 
stairs into  his  chamber  and  left  there  alone  witb 
him  for  a  UtUe  while ;  this  occasioned  some  smfi 
female  ^peculation,  and  as  much  mirth  as  their 
late  sorrow,  alleviated  with  the  hopes  of  ber  cur^ 
would  permit 
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This,  you  xnay  be  snre,  was  but  a  snatch  of 
miith,  last  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  allow 
of ;  and  all  sorts  of  waggery  being  laid  instantly 
aside^  and  removed  almost  as  soon  as  conceivea, 
the  poor  young  thing  was  carried  in  that  double 
posture  upstairs.  She  had  not  been  much  above 
half  an  hour  there,  when,  by  the  help  only  of 
Hr.  Oampbell*s  arm,  she  was  led  down  stairs,  and 
descended  into  that  room  full  of  company  as  a 
miracle  appearing  in  a  machine  from  aboye ;  she 
was  led  backward  and  forward  in  the  room,  while 
•U  gazed  at  her  for  a  while  with  joyful  astonish- 
ment, for  no  arrow  was  ever  more  straight  than 
she.  Mr.  Campbell  Uien  prevailed  with  her  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine^  and  immediately  after  she 
dvacuated  wind,  which  she  had  not  done  for 
some  months  before,  and  found  herself  still  more 
amended  and  easy ;  and  then  the  mother,  making 
Hr.  Campbell  some  small  acknowledgment  at 
that  time,  with  the  promise  of  more,  and  her 
daughter  giying  thanks, .  and  all  the  company 
commending  his  skill,  took  their  leave  and  de- 
parted, Ti'ith  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  I  shall 
here,  to  cut  the  stoiy  short,  signify,  that  she  came 
frequently  afterwards  to  maSe  her  testimonials 
of  eratitude  to  him,  and  continues  to  enjoy  her 
heiuth  to  this  ver^  diiay,  at  Greenwich,  where  she 
now  lives,  and  will  at  anv  time,  if  called  upon, 
make  oath  of  the  truth  of  this  little  history,  as 
she  told  me  herself  with  her  own  mouth. 

The  next  thing,  therefore,  it  behoves  me  to  do  in 
this  chapter,  is  to  give  some  satisfactory  account 
of  magic,  by  which  such  seeming  mysterious 
cures  and  operations  are  brought  about 

This  task  I  would  perform  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous and  most  convincing  manner  I  can ;  for 
magic,  I  know,  is  held  to  be  a  very  hard  and 
difScult  study  by  those  learned,  and  universally 
unlawful  and  diabolical  by  those  unlearned,  who 
believe  there  is  such  a  science  attainable  by 
human  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  by  some 
learned  men,  who  believe  there  is  no  such  science, 
it  is  represented  as  an  inconsistent  system  of 
superstitions  and  chimeras;  and  again  laughed 
at  as  such  by  the  unlearned,  who  are  of  an  in- 
credulous temper.  What  I  would  therefore  under- 
take to  do  in  this  place,  is  to  show  the  learned 
men,  who  believe  there  is  such  an  art,  that  the 
attainment  to  a  tolerable'  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner how  magical  practices  may  be  Drought  about, 
is  no  such  difficult  matter  as  they  have  repre- 
sented it  to  themselves ;  and  by  doing  this  I  snail 
make  the  system  of  it  so  plain,  that  while  the 
learned  approve  of  it,  the  unlearned  too,  who  are 
not  of  an  unbelieving  kind,  may  understand 
clearly  what  I  say;  and  the  learned  men  who 
have  rejected  this  science  as  chimerical,  may  be 
clearly  convinced  it  is  real;  and  then  there  is 
nothing  left  but  obstinate  unbelieving  ignorance, 
which  I  shall  not  here  pretend  by  arguments  to 
lead  into  sense,  but  leave  it  to  the  work  of  time. 
In  fine,  I  will  endeavour  to  induce  men  of  sense 
to  say,  that  what  has  been  accounted  mysterious, 
is  delivered  in  a  plain,  easy,  and  convincing 
manner,  and  to  own  that  they  approve;  while 
men  of  the  lower  class  of  understanding  shall 
confess  and  acknowledge  that  they  themselves 
understand  it,  and  that  what  has  hitherto  been 
represented  as  arduous  and  difficult  to  a  great 
genius,  is  adapted  and  rendered  not  only  dear, 
but  familiar  to  persons  of  middling  talents.  In 
this  work,  therefore.  I  shall  follow  the  strictest 
oiirder  I  can,  which  of  all  things  render  a  discourse 
upon  any  subject  the  most  clear;  and  that  it  may 
be  plain  to  uie  commonest  capacity,  I  will  first 
set  down  what  order  I  intend  to  follow. 
First,  I  will  speak  of  magic  in  general 


Secondly,  Of  magic  under  its  several  divisions 
and  subdivisions. 

Thirdly,  Concerning  the  object  of  the  art,  as  it 
is  good  or  bad. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  persons  exercising  that  art 
in  either  capacity  of  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  exercise  it. 

In  the  fifth  place,  1  shall  come  to  the  several 
objections  against  the  art  of  magic,  and  the  refu- 
tation of  those  objections. 

The  first  objection  shall  be  against  the  exist- 
ence of  good  and  bad  spirits;  tifie  refutation  of 
which  Tioll  consist  in  mv  proving  the  existence 
of  spirits,  botii  good  and  bad,  by  reason  and  by 
experience. 

The  second  objection  that  will  be  brought,  is 
to  contain  an  allegation  that  there  are  no  such 
person  as  witches  now,  and  an  argument  to  sup- 
port that  allegation,  drawn  from  the  incapacity 
and  impossibility  of  anj'thing^s  niaking,  while 
itself  is  incarnate,  a  contract  with  a  spirit.  This 
objection  will  be  answered  by  proving  the  reality 
of  witches  from  almost  universal  experience,  and 
by  explaining  rationally  the  manner  how  the 
devils  hold  commerce  with  witches ;  which  ex- 
planation is  backed  and  authorized  by  the  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  divines,  and  the  most  learned 
physicians. 

From  hence,  sixthly  and  lastly*  we  shall  con- 
clude on  the  side  of  the  goo^  magic,  that  as  there 
are  witches  on  the  one  hand  that  may  afflict  and 
torment  persons  with  demons,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  lawful  and  good  magicians,  that 
may  cast  out  demons  from  people  that  are  pos- 
sessed with  them. 

And  first,  as  to  magic  in  general.  Magic  con- 
sists in  the  spirit  by  faith ;  for  faith  is  that  magnet 
of  the  magicians  bv  which  they  draw  spirits  to 
them,  and  bv  which  spirits  they  do  great  things, 
that  appear  like  miracles. 

Secondly,  Magic  is  divided  into  three  sorts, 
viz.  divine,  natunl,  and  diabolical.  And  natural 
magic  is  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds,  simple 
and  compound;  and  natural  compound  magic 
is  again  likewise  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz. 
natural  -  divine  magic,  and  natural  -  diabolical 
magic.  Now,  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  each  several  species  of  magic  here 
mentioned,  I  set  down  the  following  definitions : 
Divine  magic  is  a  celestial  science,  in  which  all 
operations  that  are  wonderfully  brought  about, 
are  periormed  by  the  Si>irit  of  God.  Natural 
magic  is  a  science  in  which  all  the  mysterious 
acts  that  are  wrought,  are  compassed  by  natural 
spirits.  But  as  this  natural  magic  may  be  exer- 
cised about  things  either  in  a  manner  indifferent 
in  themselves,  or  mere  morally  good,  and  then 
it  is  mere  natural  magic;  or  else  about  things 
theologically  good,  and  transcendently  bad ;  and 
then  it  is  not  merely  natural  magic,  but  mixed 
and  compound.  If  natural  magic  be  exercised 
about  the  most  holy  operations,  it  is  then  mixed 
with  the  divine,  and  may  then  be  called,  not  im- 
properly, natural-divine  magic.  But  if  natural 
magic  troubles  itself  about  compassing  the 
wickedest  practices,  then  is  it  promiscuous  with 
the  demoniacal,  %nd  may  not  improperly  be 
called  natural-diabolical  mag^c. 

Thirdly,  The  object  of  this  art  is  doing  wonders 
out  of  the  ordinary  appearing  course  of  nature, 
which  tend  either  to  grea;t  good  or  bad,  by  the 
help  and  mediation  of  spirits  good  and  bad. 

Fourthly,  As  to  the  persons  exercising  that  art 
in  either  way,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  act  it,  the 
notion  of  this  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
notions  of  the  art  itself,  as  considered  above  in 
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its  each  different  species ;  for  as  all  magic  con- 
sists in  a  spirit,  every  magician  acts  by  a  s^rlt 

Divine  magicians,  thftt  are  of  God,  are  snoken 
of  in  the  sacred  Book ;  and  therefore  I  shall  sot 
mention  the  passages  here,  bat  pass  them  over 
(as  I  ought  in  a  book  like  this^  with  a  profound 
and  reverential  sUenoe, ,  as  ivell  as  the  other  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  natural  and  demoniacal 
magidans ;  and  in  all  I  shall  speak  of  them  in 
this  place,  I  shall  only  speak  of  them  with  resard 
to  humaa  reason  and  experience,  and  conclude 
this  head  with  saying,  tnat  natural  magicians 
work  all  things  l^  the  natural  spirits  of  the 
elements ;  but  that  witches  and  demoniacal  ma- 
gicians, as  Jannes  and  Jambres  in  Egypt  were, 
work  their  magical  performances  by  the  spirit  of 
demons ;  and  it  is  by  the  means  of  these  different 
spirits  that  these  different  magicians  perform 
their  different  operations. 

These  things  thus  distinctly  settled  and  ex- 
plained, it  is  now  we  must  come  and  ground  the 
dispute  between  those  who  believe  there  are  no 
such  things  as  magicians  of  any  kind,  and  those 
who  assert  there  are  of  all  the  kinds  above 
specified. 

Those  who  contend  them  are,  have  reooorse  to 
experience,  and  relate  many  well-witnessed  nar- 
ratives, to  prove  that  thei'e  have  been  in  all 
times,  and  that  there  are  still,  magicians  of  all 
these  kinds.  But  those  who  contend  that  there 
are  no  such  persoos,  will  give  no  ear  to  what  the 
others  call  plain  experieoce ;  they  call  the  stories, 
let  whatever  witnesses  appear  to  justify  them, 
either  fabulous  legends  invented  by  the  authora, 
or  else  tricks  of  intellectual  legerdemain  imposed 
by  the  actors  upon  the  relators  of  those  actions, 
fiince,  therefore,  they  say,  though  the  believers 
in  magic  brag  of  experience  never  so  much,  it 
may  be  but  a  fa^ible  experience ;  they  reasonably 
desire  to  know  whether  these  gentlemen  that 
stand  for  magic  can  answer  the  objections  which 
they  propose,  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  magic, 
according  to  the  system  laid  down,  is  inconsistent 
with  reason,  before  they  will  yield  their  assent. 
Let  the  stories  be  never  so  numerous,  appear 
never  so  credible,  these  unbelieving  gentlemen  de- 
sire to  be  tried  by  reason,  and  aver  till  that  reason 
is  given  they  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  number 
of  stories,  because,  though  numerous,  they  are 
stories  still ;  neither  will  they  believe  them  be- 
cause they  appear  credible,  because  seeming  so  is 
not  being  so,  and  appearances,  though  never  so 
fair,  when  they  contradict  reason,  are  not  to  be 
swaJlowed  down  with  an  implicii  faith  as  so 
manv  realities.  And  thus  far,  no  doubt,  the 
gentlemen  who  are  on  the  unbelieving  side  are 
very  much  in  the  right  of  it  The  learned 
gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  persuaded 
of  this  mighty  mysterious  power  being  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  magicians,  answer,  tliat  they  will 
take  upon  them  to  refute  the  most  subtle  objec- 
tions brought  by  the  learned  unbelievers,  and  to 
reconcile  the  practicability  of  magical  mysteries 
b^  the  capacity  of  men  who  study  that  art  to 
right  rules  and  laws  of  reasoning,  and  to  show 
that  some  stories,  though  never  so  prodigious, 
which  are  told  of  magicians,  demand  the  belief  of 
wise  men  on  two  accounts;  because,  as  experience 
backs  reason  on  the  one  hand,  reason  backs  ex- 
perience on  the  other ;  and  so  the  issue  of  the 
whole  argument,  whether  there  are  magicians  or 
not,  is  thrown  upon  both  experience  and  reason. 
These  arguments  on  each  side,  I  shall  draw  up 
fairly  j>ro  and  eon ;  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the 
inventor  of  them  myself,  they  belong  to  other 
authors  many  years  ago :  be  it  enough  for  me  to 
boast  of,  if  I  can  draw  them  up  in  a  better  and 


closer  form  together  than  thev  have  yet  appeared 
in.  In  that  I  take  upon  myseu  a  vexr  great  task; 
I  erect  myself  as  it  were  into  a  kina  <h  a  judge: 
I  will  som  up  the  evidences  on  both  sidei^  and  I 
shall,  wherever  I  see  occasion,  intfanate  which 
side  of  the  argument  bears  the  most  weight  wiih 
me ;  but  when  I  have  enforced  my  opinion  is  far 
as  I  think  needful,  my  readers,  like  a  jury,  are 
still  at  liberty  to  bring  in  their  verdict  just  as 
they  themselves  shall  see  fit.  And  this  naluaUy 
leaas  me.  where  I  promised  to  come  to  in  the  iifth 
part  of  tnis  discourse,  to  the  sevoal  objedioiu 
against  the  power  of  art  magic,  and  the  roiUation 
of  those  objections. 

Tht  Firtt  Objection  being  against  the  Eadstaia  of 
Spirits^  and  the  Htftdatione  thereof. 

The  first  objection  which  they  who  reject  magic 
make  use  of,  is,  denying  that  there  are  any  soch 
things  as  spirits,  about  which,  since  those  vho 
defend  the  art  say  it  mtirely  ezerciseth  itself,  the 
objectors  contend,  that  if  they  can  make  out  thai 
there  are  no  such  beings  as  spirits,  all  pretenBoiL« 
to  the  art  must  be  entirely  groundlese^  and  for  thi; 
future  exploded. 

To  make  this  part  out,  that  there  are  no  spirits, 
the  first  man  they  produce  on  their  side  is  no- 
doubtedly  one  of  very  great  credit  and  uUhoritr. 
inasmuch  as  he  has  justly  borne  for  soany  con- 
turies  the  title  of  a  prince  of  philosophers.  They 
say  that  Aristotle,  m  his  book  De  Mtmdo,  reascsu 
thus  against  the  existence  of  nririts,  vis.  that  ' 
since  God  can  do  all  things  of  >iima<^,  He  doth 
not  stand  in  need  of  ministorfng  angeb  and 
demons:  a  multitude  of  servants  showiog  the  ; 
weakness  of  a  piince. 

The  gentlemen  who  defend  the  science  make 
this  reply :  They  allow  the  credit  and  authority  of  - 
Aristotle  as  much  as  the  objectors ;  but  as  the 
objectors  themselves  deny  aU  the  authoritieB  for 
the  spirits,  and  desirs  that  reason  may  be  tiie 
only  ground  they  go  upon,  so  the  refuters,  on 
their  parts,  desuro  that  Aiistotle^s  tpst  d&aat  may 
not  be  absolutely  passed  upon  them  for  argameDt; 
•but  that  his  words  may  be  brou^^tto  the  same 
touchstone  of  reason,  and  proved  if  they  aze 
standard.  *  If  this  argument,  say  the^,  *  will  hold 
good,  Aristotle  should  not  suppose  mteUigaice» 
movhig  the  celestial  spheres ;  for  Qod  saffioeth 
to  move  all  without  ministering  spirits;  Bor 
would  there  be  need  of  a  sun  In  the  world,  for 
Ood  can  enlighten  all  things  by  himself;  and  so 
all  second  causes  were  to  be  tf^en  away :  tiioe- 
fore«  there  are  angels  and  ministering  prints 
in  the  world,  for  the  majesty  of  God,  not  for 
his  want  of  them;  and  for  order,  not  for  his 
omnipotency.*  And  here,  if  the  ol^ectors  reioni 
and  say,  *  Who  told  you  that  there  are  spirite  ?  is 
not  youra  a  precarious  hypothesis  ?'  may  not  we 
have  leave  to  recriminate  in  l^s  place,  Fray, 
who  told  Aristotle  that  there  were  int(diige&ces 
that  moved  the  celestial  spheres  ?  Is  not  tiiis 
hypothesis  as  precarious  as  any  man  may  pretend 
that  of  spirits  to  be  ?  And  we  believe  there  are 
few  philosophers  at  present  who  agree  with  Aris- 
totle in  that  opinion;  and  we  dare  prosonnce 
this  to  be  ours,  that  Aristotle  took  his  intelli- 
gences from  the  Hebrews,  who  went  according 
to  the  same  whimsical,  though  prettv  DOtion, 
which  first  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  ol  the  nbe 
muses.  But  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  very  creat 
doubt  among  learned  men,  whether  this  book  I^ 
Mttftdo  be  Aristotle's  or  no. 

The  next  thing  the  objecton  bripg  against  the 
existence  of  spirits  is,  that  it  is  nonsense  for  men 
to  say  that  thera  are  such  beings^  of  which  it  is 
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impossible  for  %  man  to  have  any  notion ;  and 
thej  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  impossible  for  asy 
man  to  form  an  idea  of  a  spiritnal  substance.  As 
to  this  part,  the  defendants  rejoin,  that  they 
think  onr  late  most  judicions  Mr.  Jjocke,  in  his 
elaborate  and  finished  Esmy  on  the  ffuman 
Undeniandittg^  has  fairly  made  oat  that  men 
have  as  clear  a  notion  <^  a  spiritual  substance  as 
they  have  of  any  cor|)oreal  substance,  matter, 
or  Dody;  and  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  one,  as  of  the 
other ;  for  that  if  they  admit  the  latter,  it  is  but 
bamour  in  them  to  deny  the  former.  It  is  in 
book  the  2d,  chap.  29,  where  ha  reasons  thus: 
*If  a  man  will  examine  himself  concerning  his 
notion  of  pure  subetanoe  in  general,  he  will  find 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  only  a  supposition 
•of  he  knows  not  what  support,  of  such  qualities 
which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  Ideas  in 
lis;  which  qualities  are  commonly  called  accidents. 
Thus,  if  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort 
of  corporeal  substance,  as  horse,  stone,  &c, 
though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but 
the  oomplication  or  collection  of  those  several 
-Amiple  ideas,  or  sensible  qualities,  which  we  use 
to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse  or  stone ; 
yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should 
subsist  alone,  not  in  one  another,  we  suppose 
them  to  eziat  in,  and  be  supported  by  some  com- 
mon bject;  which  support  we  denote  by  the 
•name  of  subsRfcance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have 
no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose 
«  support.  The  same  happens  conoarning  the 
operauons  of  our  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reasoning, 
and  fearing,  &c,  which  we  concluding^  not  to 
subsist  of  themselves,  and  not  apprehending  how 
they  can  belong  to  body,  we  are  apt  to  think 
these  the  actions  of  some  substance,  which  we 
'<aJl  spirit:  whereby  it  is  evident,  that  having  no 
other 'notion  of  matter,  but  something  wherein 
those  many  sensible  qualities  which  affect  our 
senses  do  subsist,  by  supposing  a  substance 
wherein  thinldng,  knowing,  doubting^  and  a 
power  of  moving,  &c.,  do  subsist,  we  have  as 
olear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  substance  of 
spirit,  as  we  have  of  bod^:  the  one  being  sup- 
posed to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  sub- 
vstratum  to  those  simple  ideas  which  we  have  from 
without;  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like 
ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  of 
these  operations  which  we  experiment  in  ourselves 
within.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  idea  of  cor^ 
poreal  substance  in  matter,  is  as  remote  from  our 
'oonceptions  and  apprehensions  as  that  of  spiritual 
.substance;  and  therefore,  from  our  not  havmg  any 
notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  we  can  no  more 
oondttde  its  non-existence,  than  we  can  for  the 
same  reason  deny  the  existence  of  body ;  it  being 
as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  because  we 
•cannot  know  its  essence,  as  it  is  called,  or  have 
the  idea  of  the  substance  of  matter,  as  to  say, 
there  is  no  spirit,  because  we  know  not  its 
ossence,  or  liave  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  substance.' 
Mr.  Locke  also,  comparing  our  idea  of  spirit  with 
our  idea  of  body,  thinks  there  may  seem  rather 
less  obscurity  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  Qur 
idea  of  body  he  takes  to  be  an  extended  solid 
substance,  capable  of  commimioatinff  motion  by 
impulse ;  and  our  idea  of  soul  is  a  substance  that 
thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  exciting  motion  in 
body  by  will  or  thought  Now,  some  perhaps 
will  say  they  comprehend  a  thinking  thing, 
whicl/perhaps  is  true ;  but,  he  says,  if  Uiey  con- 
sider it  well,  they  can  no  more  comprehend  an 
extended  thing ;  and  if  they  say,  they  know  not 
what  it  is  thinKS  in  them,  they  mean  they  know 
not  what  the  substance  is  of  that  thinking  thing ; 


no  more,  says  he,  do  tbev  know  what  the  sub- 
stance is  of  that  solid  thing;  and  if  they  say 
thoy  know  not  how  they  think,  he  says,  neither 
do  they  know  how  they  ara  extended,  how  the 
soHd  ports  are  united,  or  where  to  make  exten* 
sion,  AC 

The  learned  Monsieur  le  Glerc,  who  generally 
knows  how  far  human  reason  can  bear,  argues 
consonantly  to  what  is  before  delivered  by  Mr. 
Locke  in  his  Coronu,  added  to  the  end  of  ih» 
fourth  volume  of  his  Philosophical  Works,  in 
the  third  edition  of  them,  where  he  writes  as 
followeth. 

^  When  we  contemplate  the  corporeal  nature, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  extension,  divisi- 
bility, solidity,  momlity,  aod  various  determina- 
tions of  quantity,  or  figures ;  which  being  so,  it 
were  a  rash  thug,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
right  reasoning,  to  affirm  other  things  of  bodies ; 
and  consequently  from  mere  body  nothing  can  be 
deduced  by  ua,  which  is  not  joined  in  a  necessary 
connection  with  the  said  properties:  therefore 
those  who  have  thought  the  properties  of  per- 
ceiving by  sense,  of  understanding,  wUUmg, 
imagining,  remembering,  and  others  the  like, 
which  have  no  affinity  with  corporeal  things,  to 
have  risen  from  the  body,  have  greatly  trans- 
gressed in  the  meUiod  (k  right  reasoning  and 
philosophizing,  which  hath  been  done  by  Epi- 
curus, and  those  who  have  thought  as  he  did, 
having  affirmed  our  minds  to  be  composed  of  cor- 
poreal atoms.  But  whence  shall  we  say  they  have 
had  their  rise  ?  Truly,  they  do  not  owe  their  rise 
to  matter,  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  sense  and 
thought,  nor  are  they  spontaneously  sprung  up 
from  nothing,  it  being  an  ontologlcal  maxim  of 
most  evident  truth,  that  nothing  springs  from 
nothing.* 

Havmg  thus  given  the  reader  the  primary  ob- 
jections made  against  the  existence  of  spirits,  and 
the  refutations  thereof,  I  must  now  frankly  own 
on  which  side  my  opinion  leans;  and  for  my 
part,  it  seems  manifest  to  me  that  there  are  two 
beings,  we  conceive  very  plainly  and  distinctly, 
viz.  body  and  spirit,  and  tliat  it  would  be  as 
absurd  and  ridiculous  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other;  and  really,  if  the  refuters 
have  got  the  better  in  their  way  of  reasoning, 
they  have  still  a  much  greater  advantage  over 
the  objectors,  when  they  come  to  back  these 
reasons  with  fresh  arguments  drawn  from  experi- 
ence. Of  this,  there  having  been  many  undoubted 
narratives  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  concerning 
the  apparitions  of  spirits,  I  ^ali  refer  the  reader 
back  again  to  them,  and  only  subjoin  here  one  or 
two  instances,  which  may,  if  required,  be  proved 
upon  oatli,  of  spirits  seen  by  two  persons  of  our 
ifuncan  Campbell's  own  acquaintance.  In  the 
year  1711,  one  Mrs.  Stephens  and  her  daughter 
were  together  with  Mr.  Campbell,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Itamell,  a  very  great  and  noted  weaver  at 
Haggerstone,  where  the  rainy  weather  detained 
them  till  late  at  night.  Just  after  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  they  all  of  them  went  to  the  door  to  see 
if  the  rain  had  ceased,  being  extremely  desirous 
to  get  home.  As  soon  as  ever  they  had  opened 
the  door  and  were  all  got  together,  there  appeared 
before  them  a  thing  all  in  white,  the  face  seemed 
of  a  dismal  pallid  hue,  but  the  eyes  thereof  fiery 
and  fiaming  like  beacons,  and  of  a  saucer  size. 
It  made  its  approaches  to  them  till  it  came  up 
within  the  space  of  about  three  yards  of  them, 
there  it  fixed  and  stood  like  a  figure  a^aze  for 
some  minutes ;  and  they  all  stood  likewise  stiff, 
like  the  figure,  frozen  with  fear,  motionless,  and 
speechless;  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  vanished 
I  from  their  eyes ;  and  that  apparition  to  the  sight 
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was  succeeded  by  a  noise,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
noise,  like  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the  fight- 
ing of  twenty  mastiff  dogs. 

Mot  long  after,  Mrs.  Anne  Stephens,  who  lived 
in  Spitalfields,  a  woman  well  known  by  her  great 
dealmgs  with  mercers  upon  Ludgate  Hill,  sitting 
in  her  house  alone,  and  musiuR^  upon  business, 
happened  by  accidlent  to  look  oehind  her,  and 
saw  a  dead  corpse,  to  her  thinking,  lie  extended 
upon  the  floor,  just  as  a  dead  corpse  should  be, 
excepting  that  the  foot  of  one  leg  was  fixed  on 
the  ground,  as  it  is  in  a  bed  when  one  lies  with 
one  knee  up;  she  looked  at  it  a  long  while,  and 
br  degrees  at  last  stole  her  eyes  from  so  un- 
pleasing  and  unexpected  an  object.  However,  a 
strange  kind  of  a  curiosity  overcame  her  fears, 
and  c^e  ventured  a  second  time  to  turn  her  head 
that  way,  and  saw  it,  as  before,  fixed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  longer,  but  durst  not  stir  from  her 
seat;  she  again  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the 
horrible  and  melancholy  spectacle,  and  resumed 
the  courage,  after  a  little  reflection,  of  viewing  it 
a^ain,  and  resolving  to  ascertain  herself  if  the 
vision  was  real,  by  getting  up  from  her  seat  and 
going  to  it,  but  upon  tliis  third  retrospection  she 
found  it  vanished.  This  relation  she  writ  down 
to  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  and  has  told  before 
Mrs.  Bamellf  her  own  sister,  and  many  other  very 
creditable  persons.  Now  as  to  these  arguments 
from  experience,  I  shall  also  deliver  my  opinion. 
I  dispute  not  out  that  learned  men,  who  have 
obstinate  prepossessions,  may  produce  plausible 
arguments  why  all  things  shouid  be  thought  to 
be  done  b^  imposture  which  seem  strange  to 
them,  and  interfere  with  their  belief;  and  trul^ 
thus  far  their  humour  may  be  indulged,  that  if 
only  one  person  relates  a  very  strange  and  sur- 
prising story,  a  man  may  be  more  apt  to  think  it 
IS  possible  for  that  person  to  lie,  than  that  so' 
strange  a  relation  should  be  true;  but  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  of  several  countries, 
several  religions,  several  professions,  several  ages, 
and  those  persons  lookea  upon  to  be  of  as  great 
ttg^cily  as  any  the  country  afford,  agree  in  rela- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  though  veiy  strange,  and 
are  ready  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  upon  oath, 
after  having  well  oonsidered  circumstances,  I 
think  it  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  to  reject 
all  these  relations  as  fabulous,  merely  upon  a  self- 
presuming  conceitj  unless  a  man  can  fairly  show 
the  things  to  be  impossible,  or  can  demonstrate 
wherein  those  persons  were  imposed  on;  for 
from  hence  I  form  the  following  conclusive  arg^u- 
ment.  What  is  possible  according  to  reason, 
grows  probable  according  to  belief  where  the 
possibihty  is  attested  to  have  reduced  itself  into 
action  by  persons  of  known  credit  and  integrity. 
Now,  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
spirits,  but  the  actual  existence  thereof  is  proved 
above  by  logical  demonstration ;  therefore  are  we 
to  believe  both  by  the  course  of  logical  reason 
and  mond  faith,  that  those  existences  have  ap- 
peared to  men  of  ci-odit,  who  have  attested  the 
reality  thereof  upon  oatU. 

Second  Objection  agaimt  ike  Existence  of  Witchet, 

These  objectors  go  on  to  sa^,  that  provided 
they  should  allow  there  is  an  existence  of  spirits, 
yet  that  would  be  still  no  argument  how  magic 
should  subsist,  because  they  deny  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  in  his  body  to  have  a  com-< 
merce,  much  less  make  a  contract  with  spirits. 
But  here  again  the  refuters  alle^  they  have 
boUi  experience  and  reason  on  their  sides.  As  a 
joint  ailment  of  reason  and  experience,  they  tell 
you  that  the  numerous  witches  which  have  in  all 


countries  been  arraigned  and  oondenmed  upon 
this  occasion,  are  evident  testimonies  of  this 
commerce  and  contract  being  held  and  made 
with  spirits.  They  pretend  to  say^  that  these 
objectors  call  not  tlieir  (the  refuters^  judgment  se 
much  in  question,  who  contend  that  tharB  is  a 
magic  art,  as  they  call  in  question  the  judgment 
of  all  the  wisest  legislative  powers  in  Christen- 
dom, who  have  universally  agreed  in  enacttag 
penal  laws  against  such  capital  off enden. 

But  here  the  objectors  return  and  say,  that  it 
being  impossible  ror  us  to  show  the  manner  how 
such  a  contract  should  be  made,  we  can  wrtr, 
but  without  reason,  believe  a  thixiff  to  be,  of  which 
we  can  form  no  perfect  idea.  The  refnten^  on 
the  other  hand,  reply  with  the  learned  Father  le 
Brune,  it  is  manifest  that  we  can  see  but  two  sorts 
of  beings,  spirits  and  bodies ;  and  that  sinoe  we 
can  reason  but  according  to  our  ideas,  we  onght 
to  ascribe  to  spirits  what  cannot  be  prodDoed  bj 
bodies.  Indeed  the  author  of  the  BepiAHe  of 
Learning^  in  the  month  of  August,  anno  1686, 
has  given  us  a  rough  draught  for  writing  a  good 
tract  of  witchcraft,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  de- 
sideratum ;  where,  among  other  things,  he  writes 
thus :  ^  Since  this  age  is  the  tme  timeof  systenu; 
one  should  be  contrived  concerning  the  ocmmetos 
that  may  be  betwixt  demons  and  men.^ 

On  this  passage  Father  le  Brune  writes  thus: 
^  Doubtless  here  the  autlior  complies  with  the 
lang^uage  of  a  gpreat  many  persons,  who,  for  wut 
of  attention  and  light,  would  have  us  pat  aU  n- 
ligion  into  systems.  Whatever  regard  I  onglit 
to  have  for  many  of  those  persons,  I  must  not  b» 
afraid  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  to  be  nisde 
of  those  truths,  which  we  ought  to  lesro  dts- 
tincUy  by  faith,  because  we  must  advance  nothing 
here,  but  what  we  receive  from  the  onde.  We 
must  make  a  system  to  explain  the  effects  of  the 
oadstone,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  the! 
motion  <rf  the  planets ;  for  that  Uie  cause  of  these 
effects  is  not  evidently  signified  to  us,  and  many 
may  be  conceived  by  us ;  and  to  determine  us, 
we  have  need  of  a  great  number  of  observitions, 
which  by  an  exact  induction  may  lead  ns  to  a 
cause  that  may  satisfy  all  the  phenomena.  It  is 
not  the  same  in  the  truths  of  religion ;  we  come 
not  at  them  by  groping ;  it  were  to  be  wished  men 
spoke  not  of  them,  but  after  a  decisive  and  inftl- 
lible  authority.  It  is  thus  we  should  spesk  of 
the  power  of  demons,  and  of  the  commeroe  they 
have  with  men;  it  is  of  faith,  that  they  hare 
power,  and  that  they  attack  men,  and  try  to 
seduce  them  divers  ways.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
they  are  sometimes  permitted  to  have  it  oyer  toe 
just,  though  they  have  it  not  ordinarily,  bat  over 
those  that  want  faith,  or  fear  not  to  partake  of 
their  works;  and  that  to  the  last  particalarl;, 
the  disordered  intelligences  tij  to  make  ezsetiy 
succeed  what  they  wish ;  inspiring  them  to  bare 
recourse  to  certain  practices  by  which  those  se^ 
dudng  spirits  enter  into  commeroe  with  men. 
Thus  fai'  Father  le  Brune.  But  still  these  ob- 
jectors demand  to  know  by  what  means  tna 
commei-ce  may  be  held  between  demons  antf 
men,  and  urge  us  to  describe  the  manner;  or 
pretend  that  they  have  stiU  reason  to  refuse  com- 
ing into  the  belief  of  a  thing  which  we  woow 
impose  upon  them,  though  wholly  ignarant  oii» 
ourselves.  To  that  the  refuters  answer  thus: 
That  both  Christian  divines  and  phyncians  t^ 
(as  to  the  manner  how,  which  they  are  so  c*^^ 
in  inquiring  after)  that  demons  stir  up  ^P**^ 
and  ecstasies  in  men,  binding  or  loosing  ^^^ 
terior  senses,  atid  that  either  by  stopping  ^^f^ 
of  the  brain,  so  that  the  spirits  cannot  pass  lortn 
(as  it  is  done  naturally  by  sleep),  or  by  reeawng 
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the  sensitire  Bpirits  from  the  outward  senses  to 
the  inward  organs,  which  he  there  retains;  so 
the  devil  renders  women-witchee  ecstatical  and 
magicians,  who,  while  they  lie  fast  asleep  in  one 
place,  think  they  have  been  in  divers  places  and 
done  many  things.  This,  the  learned  objectors 
say,  proceeds  from  no  demon,  but  from  the  disease 
eaUed  an  epUeps^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
learned  reluters  insist  upon  it,  that  these  ecstasies 
are  notepilej^tic  seizm-es.  This,  say  they,  appears 
from  Boain,  in  his  Thtairt  of  Umvenal  Nature, 
where  he  says,  That  those  who  are  wrapt  by 
the  deyil  feel  neither  stripes  nor  cuttings,  nor  no 
wresting  of  their  limbs,  nor  burning  tortures,  nor 
the  appncation  of  a  red-hot  iron ;  nay,  nor  is  the 
beat  of  the  pulse,  nor  the  motion  of  the  heart 
perceived  in  them ;  but  afterwards,  returning  to 
themselves,  they  feel  most  bitter  pains  of  the 
wounds  receiveo,  and  tell  of  things  done  at  six 
hundred  miles  distance,  and  affirm  themselves  to 
have  seen  them  done.  The  ingenious  Br.  Ader 
makes  an  admirable  physical  distinction  between 
tills  kind  of  ecstasy  and  a  syncope,  or  stupor 
caused  by  narcotic  medicines.  Sennertns,  in  nis 
InatihUio  Medico,  writes  of  the  demoniacal  sopor 
of  witches,  who  think  they  are  carried  through 
the  air,  dance^  feast,  and  have  copulation  with 
the  devil,  and  do  other  things  in  their  sleeps  and 
afterwards  believe  the  same  things  waking.  Now, 
he  says,  ^  whether  they  are  really  so  carried  in  the 
air,  Ac,  or  being  in' a  profound  sleep,  or  only 
dream  thev  are  so  carried,  and  persist  in  that 
opinion  after  they  are  awake,  these  facts  or 
dreams  cannot  be  natural ;  for  it  cannot  be  that 
there  should  be  so  great  an  agreement  in  dreams, 
of  persons  di£feiing  in  place,  temperament,  age, 
sex,  and  studies,  uat  in  one  night,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  they  should,  in  concert,  dream  of  one 
and  the  same  such  meeting,  and  should  agree  as 
to  the  place,  number,  and  quality  of  the  persons, 
and  Uxe  like  circumstances ;  but  such  dreams  are 
sugffested  from  a  preternatural  cause,  viz.  from 
the  devil  to  his  confederate,  by  the  divine  per- 
mission of  an  Almighty  power,  whei-e  punish- 
ments are  to  be  permitted  to  be  inflicted  upon 
reprobate  sinners. 

Whence  also,  to  those  witches  sincerely  con- 
verted, and  refusing  to  be  any  more  present  at 
those  diabolical  meetings,  those  dreams  no  longer 
happen,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  proceeded  not 
before  from  a  natural  cause. 

Here  begins  the  great  point  of  the  dispute  as 
to  that  branch  of  magic  which  we  call  natural 
magic.  The  objectors  may  tell  us  that  they  will 
freely  own  that  there  may  be  an  existence  of 
n>irits ;  that  there  may  be  an  existence  of  witches ; 
that  by  a  divine  power  men  may  be  influenced 
so  far  as  to  have  a  conmiunication  with  good 
spirits,  and  that  from  thence  they  may  become 
spiritual-divine  magicians.  Thev  will  likewise, 
perhaps,  as  freely  grant  that,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  demon,  things  preternatural  may  be  brought 
about  by  persons  who  have  studied  the  demonia- 
cal magic ;  but  then  what  thev  principally  Insist 
upon  is,  that  it  must  be  contradictory  to  all  human 
reason  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  natural  magicians :  and  thus  far  they  may  form 
their  argument.  They  say  that  the  persons  who 
contend  for  the  magic  art  own  that  all  that  is 
brought  about  by  magic  is  t^  the  assistance  and 
help  of  a  spirit^  and  that  consequently  what  is 
effected  by  it  must  be  pretematuraL  Now,  say 
thev,  it  is  a  thing  inconsistent,  by  a  natural  power, 
to  bring  about  a  preternatural  effect;  therefore 
there  can  bo  no  such  thing  as  natural  magic, 
which  has  within  itself  the  efficacy  of  destroying 
those  acts  done  by  magicians  in  the  diabolic^. 


To  this  the  refuters  take  leave  to  replj,  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  argument  is  built 
is  wrong  grounded :  they  have  admitted  that,  in 
diaboli(»l  art  magio<  there  may  be  a  commerce 
held  between  men  and  spirits,  by  which  several 
preternatural  effects  may  be  brought  about ;  and 
the  reason  they  assign  for  it  there  is,  because 
there  is  a  preternatural  agent  concerned  therein, 
the  devil ;  but  then,  say  they,  in  natural  magio 
yon  can  pretend  to  no  such  agent,  and  therefore 
to  no  such  jpreternatural  effect.    This  argument 
contains  within  it  two  fallacies :  First,  as  to  the 
commerce  held  between  a  man  and  a  demon, 
there  is  nothing  preternatural  in  getting  the 
acquaintance:  the  will  of  the  man  is  entirely 
natural,  either  naturally  good,  or  naturally  cor- 
rupted.   The  black  spirit  that  oonverseth  with 
him,  it  is  acknowledged  is  not  so;  but  it  is 
from  the  will  of  the  man,  not  from  the  power 
vested  in  the  devil,  that  the  acquaintance  first 
grows,  therefore  the  acquaintance  itself  is  natu- 
ral, though  it  arises  from  the  last  corruption 
and  depravations  of  nature ;  but  being  made  with 
a  preternatural  existence,  though  the  cause  of 
the  acquaintance  be  corruptedly  natural,  yet  the 
intermediate  cause  or  means  after  that  acquaint- 
ance is  not  so,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  that  in- 
termediate cause  may  be  wonderful,  and  seem  to 
be  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     Now, 
since  it  is  generally  allowed  that  there  are  natural 
spirits  of  the  elements,  as  well  as  divine  and  in- 
fernal, what  we  have  to  prove  is  only  this,  that 
man  by  natural  magic  may  have  a  commerce 
with  natural  spirits  of  their  elements,  as  witches 
may  have  with  the  spirits  or  demons.     Now,  as 
we  said  before,  the  commerce  itself  depends  upon 
the  "vdll  of  the  person,  and  is  therefore  natural, 
and  consequently  may  as  well  subsist  between  the 
one  as  the  other ;  for  the  devil  cannot  force  a 
man  to  hold  a  commerce  with  him  whether  be 
will  or  no.     The  second  fallacy  is  calHngthe 
effect  preternatural,  no  otherwise  than  as  it  con- 
notates the  agent  that  Innought  it  about,  which  is 
a  spiritual  agent ;  for  the  effect  is,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, natural,  and  brought  about  by  second 
causes  that  are  natural,  by  the  devil's  penetra- 
tion, who  is  subtle  enough  to  make  use  of  them 
for  such  and  such  ends.     Now  men,  bv  natural 
spirits,  which  are  of  a  faculty  thoroughly  subtle, 
may  as  well  with  natural  second  causes  compass 
the  remedy  of  an  evil  spirit,  as  the  devil  is  able 
to  infect  men  with  it     From  these  speculations 
a  farther  plain  consequence  may  be  deduced,  how 
a  man  may,  by  the  pure  force  of  natural  n^agic, 
cure  a  person  that  is  infested  with  evils  by  a  de- 
mon ;  tor  how  is  it  that  a  demon  infests  anybody 
with  his  evil  motions  ?    It  is  true,  he  is  a  preter- 
natural agent;  but  the  evil  effect  he  does  is  brought 
about  by  natural  causes.    For  how  does  a  demon 
stir  up  raptures  or  ecstasies  in  men  ?     Why,  he 
does  it,  as  we  are  told  above,  by  binding  or  loos- 
ing the  exterior  senses,  by  stopping  the  pores  of 
the  brain,  so  that  the  spirits  cannot  pass  forth ; 
and  this  the  art  of  physic  can  compass  by  its 
drugs,  and  sleep  causes  the  same  thin^f  veiy 
naturally  of  itseu;  therefore,  as  the  evil  itself  is 
natural,  the  remedy,  that  is  natural,  will  certainly 
overcome  it.     But  then,  say  you,  why  cannot 
those  persons  be  cured  by  physicians  ?    I  answer, 
not  because  their  remedies  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  cure  the  evils  themselves,  but  because 
generally  physicians  do  not  administer  their  drugs 
afl  Christians,  but  as  physicians ;  and  when  they 
prescribe  them  to  the  sick,  they  generally  pre- 
scribe to  them  only,  purely  considered  as  patients, 
not  as  Christians ;  and  therein  they  come  to  fail : 
because  the  agent^  the  devil,  is  a  subtle  spirit,  that 
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brings  tb«  eyil,  and  alters  its  situation  before  the 
rem^y,  -which  would  master  it  otherwise,  can 
take  an  J  effect ;  which  agent,  the  devi],  is  em- 
ployed by  the  horrible  and  impious  faith  of  the 
■aaUphyEdoian,  viz.  the  black  magician.  Bnt  if  the 
jphysidan  would  act  the  Christian  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  to  have  a  faith  that  things  ordained 
.in  the  course  of  nature  for  the  good  of  man,  would 
have  its  effects  in  spite  of  a  devil,  if  taken  with 
a  good  faith  by  the  patient;  that  all  good  things 
ordained  to  be  for  the  natural  recovery  of  men, 
if  they  took  it  with  thankfulness  to  the  sender, 
would  have  due  effect;  why  then  the  natural 
■{drits  of  the  elements  would  resist  the  farther 
agency  of  the  demoniacal  spirit,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  natural  evil,  caused  at  first  by  the  demon, 
remaining  in  the  person,  without  the  farther 
superintendency  of  the  demon,  might  demonstm- 
tively  be  taken  away  by  the  mere  natural  remedy 
or  medicine.  And  thus  good  and  pious  physi- 
•cians,  making  use  of  such  proper  remedies  as  their 
skill  teaches  them,  and  having  an  honest  faith, 
that  the  goods  of  natur^  intended  for  ih»  use  and 
benefit  of  man,  if  received  by  the  patient  with 
the  same  good  faith,  is  above  the  power  of  the 
<devil  to  frustrate,  may  not  improperly  be  called 
natural  magicians.  These  arguments  of  mine  I 
shall  now  take  leave  to  back  by  experience. 

Besides  what  we  have  ui^d  from  reason,  con- 
cerning the  power  of  natural  magic,  we  shall 
•only  subjoin,  that  divines  themselves  hold  that 
natural  magic,  and  also  natural  divinations  and 
prophecies,  are  proved  by  quotations  from  that 
venerable  writ  which  is  their  guide ;  and  bring 
proofs  from  the  same  also,  that  by  natural  magic 
demons  are  also  cast  forth,  but  not  all  kinds  of  de- 
mons, and  so  many  works  of  efiicacyare  wrought 
by  natural  magic :  they  tell  you,  such  was  the 
Pythonifsa  that  raised  the  apparition  to  Saul, 
which  ^)peared  in  a  body  of  wind  and  air. 
Thus,  if  a  person  by  natural  magic  should  cast 
out  demons,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  also 
from  divine  magic ;  and  if  demons  are  cast  out  by 
natural  magic,  by  one  that  is  in  the  fear  of  God, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  true  magician  of 
God,  but  if  it  exorbitates  to  demoniacal,  then  it 
is  condemned ;  and  when  natural  magic  keeps 
within  its  bounds,  the  divines  tell  us  it  is  not 
^condemned  in  the  venerable  book  which  is  the 
Christian's  sure  guide.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
lawfulness  even  of  natural  magic  has  been  called 
in  question  l^  others^  I  shall,  in  an  appendix 
joined  to  this  treatise,  examine  that  matter,  both 
according  to  the  reasons  of  our  English  laws,  and 
according  to  (he  best  stated  rules  of  casuistry 
that  I  am  a  master  of;  still  submitting  my  judg- 
ment to  the  superior  judgment  of  those  who  are 
professed  divines  and  lawyers ;  and  if  my  opinions 
prove  erroneous,  I  am  willing  to  retract  them. 
And  therefore,  in  this  place,  there  remains  nothing 
I  farther  for  me  to  do,  but  only,  as  I  have  shown, 
on  the  one  hand,  how  natural  magic,  and  its 
powerful  operations,  are  proved  by  reason ;  to 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  reason  in  these 
•  oases  is  likewise  backed  and  supported  by  well- 
evidenced  practice,  and  notonous  experience. 
And  to  do  this,  after  having  mentioned  one 
memorable  instance,  which  I  refer  the  reader  to 
in  the  body  of  the  book^  concerning  the  perform- 
ances of  Mr.  Greatrix,  to  which  tl^  Lord  Orrery 
was  a  witness  in  Ireland ;  I  shall,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, bring  the  other  testimonials  of  practice, 
from  the  success  which  our  Duncan  OunpbeU 
himself  has  had  in  this  way  on  other  occasions. 

In  the  year  1713,  lived  in  Fenchurch-street, 
one  Mr.  Coates,  a  tobacco  merchant,  who  had  been 
lor  many  years  sorely  tormented  in  his  body,  and 


had  had  recourse  for  a  cure  to  all  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  age,  even  ixp  to  the  grest  Dr. 
Batcliff  himself ;  bnt  all  this  mighty  appUcttlon 
for  relief  was  still  in  vain :  each  doctor  owned 
him  a  wonder  and  a  mysteiy  to  phync,  snd  \di 
him  as  much  a  wonder  as  they  found  nun.  Neither 
could  the  professoi*s  of  surgery  guess  at  his  ail- 
ment, or  resolve  the  riddle  of  his  distemper;  and 
after  having  spent,  from  first  to  last,  above  a 
thousand  pounds  in  search  of  proper  remedies, 
they  found  the  search  ineffectual ;  the  learned  all 
agreed  that  it  could  proceed  from  nothing  elie 
than  witchcraft  They  had  now  indeed  gnesKii 
the  source  of  his  illness ;  but  it  was  an  ilinen  of 
such  a  kind  that,  when  they  had  found  it  ou, 
they  thought  themselves  not  the  proper  persons 
to  prescribe  to  him  any  remedies.  That  task  was 
reserved,  it  seems,  for  our  Duncan  OampbeU,  who, 
upon  somebody*6  information  or  other,  was  Kot 
for  to  the  bewitched  patient  Mr.  Coates,  who  UmA 
him  the  wonder  that  the  others  had  lefthin,  bat 
did  wonders  in  undertaking  and  compassing  hi* 
cure.  I  remember  one  of  the  ingredients  nude 
use  of  wsfl  boiling  his  own  watery  but  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  was  used ;  and,  upon  turning  over 
the  books  of  some  great  physicians  once,  I  have 
found  that  they  themselves  have  formerly  de- 
livered that  as  one  part  of  the  preaoriptiofis  for 
the  cure  of  patients  in  like  cases.  But  as  tbere 
are  other  things  which  Mr.  Campbell  perfoms, 
that  seem  to  require  a  mixture  of  the  second- 
sight,  and  of  this  natural  magic,  before  they  caa 
be  brought  about,  I  will  entertain  the  reader  with 
one  or  two  passages  of  that  sort  likewise,  and  so 
conclude  the  history  of  this  so  singular  a  nan'i 
life  and  adventures. 

In  the  year  1710,  a  gentlewoman  lost  about  sii 
pounds*  worth  of  Flanders  lace,  and  inasmuch  u 
it  was  a  present  made  to  her  husbsad,  she  waa 
concerned  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  of  twenty 
times  the  value ;  and  a  lady  of  her  aequalDtanw 
coming  to  visit  her,  to  whom  she  mifoloed,  aaoog 
other  things  in  discourse,  this  little  disaster,  tlie 
lady,  smiling,  replied  with  this  question,  'Did yon 
never  hear,  madam,  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell? 
It  is  but  making  your  application  to  him,  tbiage 
that  are  lost  are  immeaiately  found;  the  power 
of  his  knowledge  exceeds  even  the  power  of 
laws ;  they  but  restrain,  and  frighten,  and  posish 
robbers,  but  be  makes  thieves  expiate  their  gnilt 
bv  tho  more  virtuous  way  of  toniing  reetoien  of 
the  goods  they  have  stolen.'  *Madan,'rgoiBed 
the  losing  gentlewoman,  *  you  smile  when  jou  t«Il 
me  this ;  but  really,  as  much  a  trifle  as  it  is,  euee 
it  was  a  present  to  my  husband,  I  oiaoot  help 
being  sensibly concemedat it ;  a  moment^ dieap* 
pointment  to  him  in  the  least  thing  in  v»^ 
creates  in  me  a  greater  uneasinesB  than  the 
gi-eatest  disappointment  to  my  single  «W  coald 
do  in  things  of  moment  and  importance/  'What 
makes  me  smile,'  said  the  lady,  *when  I  swakof 
it,  or  think  of  it,  is  the  oddness  and  pecolianty 
of  this  man's  talent  in  helping  one  to  saeb 
things ;  but,  without  the  lea^  jest,  I  assure  yos 
that  I  know  by  experience  these  things  come 
within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge;  snd  i 
must  seriously  tell  yen,  for  your  farther  '•JJ***' 
tion,  that  he  has  helped  me,  and  seveial  of  my 
friends,  \o  the  finding  again  things  lost,  whicn 
were  of  great  value.'  ^And  is  this,  without  tough- 
ing, true  ?'  said  the  losing  fair,  very  g^W^^** 
demurely,  like  a  person  half  beUerinft  f^*  *f 
sirous  to  be  fully  confirmed  in  such  a  belisf.  1  w 
lady  she  advised  with  did  then  asoedrtsiA  her  oi 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  aUeging  that,  for  a  angle 
half-guinea,  he  would  inform  her  of  her  thmgs, 
and  describe  the  person  that  conveyed  them  sway 
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No  sooner  wu  this  gentlewoman  convinced, 
bat  she  was  eager  for  the  trial ;  solicited  her 
iriand  to  conduct  her  to  Hr.  Campbell ;  and,  upon 
the  flrat  word  of  consent,  she  was  hooded  and 
scarfed  immediately,  and  they  coached  it  away  in 
« trice  to  Mr.  Campbell^s  house,  whom  theylnckily 
loond  within. 

The  ladies  had  not  been  long  seated  before  he 
wrote  down  the  name  of  this  new  client  of  his, 
exactly  as  it  was,  yiz.  Mrs.  Saxon.  Then  she 
was  in  sood  hoipes,  and  with  much  confidence 
proponnded  to  lum  the  question  about  the  lace. 
He  paosed  but  a  yery  little  while  upon  the  matter 
before  he  described  the  person  that  took  it,  and 
satisfied  her  that  in  two  or  three  days  she  would 
be  mistress  of  her  lace  again,  and  find  it  in  some 
book  or  comer  of  her  room.  She  presented  him 
A  half-guinea,  and  was  yery  contentedly  going 
fkway ;  but  Mr.  Campbell  very  kindly  stopped  her, 
■and  sifpified  to  her  that,  if  she  had  no  more  to 
offer  hun,  he  had  something  of  more  importance 
to  reyeal  to  her.  She  sat  full  of  expectation  while 
he  wrote  this  new  matter ;  and  the  jpaper  he  de- 
liyered  to  her  contained  the  followug  account : 
*•  As  for  the  loss  of  a  little  bit  of  lace,  it  is  a  mere 
trifle ;  you  have  lost  a  great  many  hundreds  of 
pounds,  which  your  aunt  (naming  her  name)  left 
you,  but  you  are  bubbled  out  of  that  large  sum. 
For  while  you  was  artfully  required  down  stairs 
About  some  pretended  busmess  or  other,  one  Mr. 
H — ^tt— n  conyeyed  your  aunt*8  will  out  of  tiie 
desk,  and  seyeral  other  things  of  yalue.*  And 
writing  down  the  names  of  all  the  persons  con- 
•cemed,  which  put  Mrs.  Saxon  in  a  great  con- 
sternation, ho  concluded  this  paper  with  bidding 
Iter  go  home  with  a  contented  mind,  she  should 
Dod  her  lace  in  a  few  days ;  and  as  she  found 
that  prediction  prove  true,  she  should  after- 
'wards  oome  and  consult  about  the  rest 

When  she  came  home,  it  seems,  big  at  first  with 
the  thoughts  of  what  she  had  been  told,  she  rifled 
and  ransaclred  eveiy  comer,  but  no  lace  was  to 
be  met  witii ;  all  the  next  day  she  hunted  in  the 
like  manner,  but  frightened  the  whole  time  as  if 
she  thought  the  devil  was  tlie  only  person  could 
bring  it,  out  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  third  day  her 
ouriosity  abated,  she  gave  over  the  hop»es  of  it, 
and  took  the  prediction  as  a  vain  delusion,  and 
that  what  she  gave  for  it  was  only  more  money 
thrown  away  after  what  had  been  lost  before. 
That  very  day,  as  it  commonly  happens  in  such 
-cases,  when  she  least  dreamt  of  it,  she  lighted 
•on  it  by  accident  and  surprise.  She  ran  with  it 
in  her  hand  immediately  to  her  husband,  and 
now  she  had  recovered  it  again,  told  him  of  the 
loss  of  it,  and  the  whole  story  of  her  having  been 
at  Mr.  Campbell^s  about  it;  and  then,  amplifying 
the  discourse  about  what  he  had  told  her  besides,  as 
to  more  considerable  affairs,  she  said  she  resolved 
to  go  and  consult  him  a  little  farther  about  them, 
and  begged  her  husband  to  accompany  her.  He 
would  fain  have  laughed  her  out  of  that  opinion 
and  intent,  but  the  end  was  she  persuaded  him 
into  it,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  seem  at  least 
very  serious  about  the  matter,  and  go  with  her 
to  the  oracle,  assuring  him  there  was  no  room 
for  doubting  the  same  success. 

Well,  to  Mr.  Campbell^  they  accordingly  came; 
and  after  Mr.  Saxon,  in  deference  to  his  wife's 
desire,  had  paid  our  predictor  a  handsome  com- 
pliment of  gold,  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  saluted 
him  in  as  grateful  a  manner,  with  the  assurance 
that  tiiere  was  in  Kent  a  little  country  house, 
with  some  lands  appertaining  to  it,  that  was  his 
in  right  of  his  wife ;  that  he  had  the  house,  as  it 
were,  before  his  eyes ;  that  though  he  had  never 
substantially  seen  it,  nor  been  near  the  place 
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where  it  stood,  he  had  seen  it  figuratively  as  if 
in  exact  painting  and  sculpture;  that  particularly 
it  had  four  green  trees  before  the  door,  from 
whence  he  was  positive,  that  if  Mr.  Saxon  went 
with  him  in  quest  of  it,  he  should  find  it  out,  and 
know  it  as  well  the  moment  he  came  near  to  it, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  in  it  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Saxon,  tJiough  somewhat  of  an  unbeliever, 
et  must  naturally  wish  to  find  it  true,  you  may 
e  sure ;  and  yet  partly  doubting  the  event,  and 
partly  pleased  with  the  visionary  promise  of  a 
fortune  he  never  expected,  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  oddnees  of  the  adventure,  and  said  he 
would  consider  whether  it  would  not  savour  too 
much  of  Quixotism  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
journey  on  such  frolics,  and  on  such  a  chimerical 
foundfl^on  of  airy  hopes,  and  that  then  he  would 
call  again  and  let  Mr.  Campbell  know  his  mind 
upon  that  point. 

In  every  companj  be  came  into  it  served  for 
laughter  and  diversion ;  they  all,  however,  agreed 
it  was  worth  his  while,  since  the  journey  would 
not  be  very  expensive,  to  go  it  bv  way  of  frolic 
His  wife,  one  morning,  saying  that  she  did  re- 
member some  talk  of  a  nouse,  and  such  things  as 
Mr.  Campbell  had  described,  put  him  forward 
upon  the  adventure ;  and  upon  Mr.  8axon*s  pro- 
posing it  to  his  brother  Barnard,  Mr.  Barnard 
favoured  the  proposal  as  a  joke,  and  agi-eed  upon 
the  country  ramble.  They  came  on  horselHick 
to  Mr.  Campbells  with  a  third  horse,  on  wiich 
the  dumb  predictor  was  moimted,  and  so  on  they 
jogged  into  Kent,  towards  Sevenoaks,  being  the 
place  which  he  aescribed.  The  first  day  they 
set  out  was  on  a  Saturday  morning  in  June,  and 
about  five  that  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the 
Black  Bull,  at  Sevenoaks.  in  Kent.  It  being  a 
delicate  evening,  they  took  an  agreeable  walk  up 
a  fine  hill,  gracefully  adorned  with  woods,  to  an 
old  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  Meeting  by  the 
way  with  an  old  servant  of  tiie  earl,  one  PerMn, 
he  offered  Mr.  Barnard,  who  it  seems  was  his  old 
acquaintance,  to  give  them  all  a  sight  of  the  fine 
ancient  seat 

After  they  had  pleased  themselves  with  view- 
ing the  antique  nobility  of  that  stately  stmcture, 
this  Ferkin  went  back  with  them  to  their  inn, 
tho  Bull,  at  Sevenoaks.  They  that  could  talk 
were  very  merry  in  chat ;  and  the  dumb  gentle- 
man, who  saw  them  laugh  and  wear  all  the  signs 
of  alacrity  in  their  countenances,  was  resolved 
not  to  be  behind  with  their  tongues,  and  by  dint 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  that  he  made  signs  should 
be  brought  in,  was  resolved,  if  one  might  be  said 
to  crack  without  noise,  to  crack  his  jest  as  well 
as  the  best  of  them ;  for  it  may  be  truly  said  of 
him,  that  he  seldom  comes  into  any  even  divert- 
ing company,  where  he  is  not  the  most  diverting 
man  there,  and  the  head,  though  wo  cannot  call 
him  the  mouthy  of  the  cheerful  society.  After 
having  eyed  this  Ferkin  a  little,  and  bein^  grown 
by  his  ait,  as  we  may  suppose,  as  familiar  with 
the  man*s  humour  as  if  lie  had  known  him  as 
many  years  as  Mr.  Barnard,  *Fray,  Mr.  Barnard,' 
quoth  he,  in  writing,  ^how  comes  it,  you.  that  are 
so  stanch  and  so  stiff  a  Whig,  should  be  so 
acquainted  and  so  particularly  familiar  with 
such  an  old  Papist,  and  so  violent  a  Jacobite,  as 
1  know  tiiat  Mr.  Ferkin  (whom  I  never  saw  nor 
had  any  notice  of  in  my  life)  to  be  ?'  *  And  pray,' 
replied  Mr.  Barnard,  ^wliat  reason  have  you  be- 
yond a  pun  to  take  him  for  a  Jacobite  ?  Must  he 
be  so  because  his  name  is  Ferkin  ?  I  do  assure 
you  in  this  you  show  yourself  but  little  of  a  con- 
juror; if  you  can  tell  no  more  of  houses  than  you 
do  of  men,  we  may  give  over  the  search  after  the 
house  you  spoke  of.'    (Here  the  reader  must 
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undersUiid  they  diBconraed  on  their  fingen,  and 
wrote  hy  tum&)  Mr.  Campbell  replied,  seriously, 
*•  Laying  a  wager  is  no  oiigument  in  other  things 
I  own,  but  in  this  I  know  it  is,  because  I  am 
soia  after  we  hare  laid  the  wager,  he  will  faiiiy 
confess  it  among  friends,  since  it  will  go  no 
farther ;  and  I,*  said  Mr.  Campbell,  *  will  lay  what 
wager  you  will  apiece  with  you  all  roxmd.* 
Hereupon  Mr.  Barnard,  who  had  kno^^n  him  a 
great  many  years,  -was  the  first  that  laid;  and 
many  more,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  followed 
his  example.  The  decision  of  the  matter  was  de- 
ferred till  next  day  at  the  return  of  the  old  man 
to  the  inn,  they  being  about  to  break  up  that 
night  and  go  to  bed. 

The  next  day  being  Simday,  the  landlord 
carried  his  guests  to  see  the  cbuntry,  and,  after 
a  handsome  walk,  they  came  through  the  church- 
yard. They  were  poi-ing  upon  the  tombs;  no 
delight  can  be  greater  to  Mr.  Campbell  than 
that;  and  really,  by  the  fraqueni  walks  he  usually 
takes  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  church- 
wards adjacent  to  this  metropolis,  one  would 
imagine  he  takes  delight  to  stalk  along  by  him- 
self on  that  dumb  silent  ground,  where  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  are  only  to  be  known,  as 
his  own  meanmg  is,  bv  writings  and  inscrip- 
tions on  the  marble.  When  they  had  sufficiently 
surveyed  the  churchyard,  it  grew  near  dinner 
time,  and  they  went  homewards;  but  before 
they  had  got  many  yards  out  of  the  churchyard 
Mr.  Campbell  makes  a  full  stop^  pointing  up  to  a 
house ;  and  stopping  his  friends  a  little,  he  pulls 
out  of  his  pocket  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  notes 
down  the  following  words:  ^Tnat,  that  is  the 
house  my  vision  presented  to  me ;  I  could  swear 
it  to  be  the  same,  I  know  it  to  be  the  same,  I  am 
certain  of  it.*  The  gentlemen  with  him  remarked 
it,  would  not  take  any  farther  notice  at  that  time, 
intending  to  inquire  into  it  with  secrecy,  and  so 
went  on  to  the  inn  to  dinner. 

As  merry  as  they  had  been  the  nig:ht  before 
after  supper,  they  wore  stiU  more  iunocently 
cheerful  this  day  after  dinner,  till  the  time  of 
service  began.  When  the  duty  of  the  day  was 
performed  and  over,  they  returned  to  divert  and 
unbend  their  minds  with  pleasant  but  harmless 
conversation.  I  suppose  nobody  but  a  set  of 
very  great  formalists  will  be  offended  with 
bcandal  or  scruples,  that  to  travellers  just  ready 
to  depart  the  town,  Mr.  Perkin  came  on  that 
good  day  and  decided  the  wa^rs,  by  owning  to 
ull  the  com|>any  (secrecy  being  first  enjoined) 
that  he  was  a  Koinnu  Catholic,  though  nobody 
of  .the  family  knew  it  in  so  many  years  as  he  had 
lived  there,  which  was  before  Mr.  Campbell  was 
bom.  This  and  other  innocent  speeches  afforded 
a.s  much  cheerfulness  as  the  Lord's  day  would 
allow  of. 

On  the  next  day,  being  Monday,  they  sent  for 
one  Mr.  Toland  Tolcr,  an  attorney  of  the  place, 
to  find  out  to  whom  that  house  belonged ;  but  by 
all  the  inquiry  that  could  possibly  be  made,  with 
convenient  secrecy,  nobody  could  find  it  out  for  a 
long  time ;  but  at  last  it  came  to  light,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  justly  to  a  tittle  as  Mr.  Campbell 
had  predicted. 

Being  now  satisfied,  the  next  day  our  three 
travellers  returned  for  London  ;  and  the  two 
vocal  men  were  very  jocular  upon  their  adven- 
ture, and  by  their  outward  gesticulations  gave 
the  prophetical  mute  his  share  of  diversion.  Mr. 
Barnard,  as  they  passed  into  a  farmhouse-yard, 
remarked  that  all  the  hogs  fell  a  grunting  ana 
squeaking  more  and  more  as  Mr.  Campbell  came 
nearer  (who,  poor  man !  could  know  nothing  of 
the  jest,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  till  they  alighted 


and  told  it  him  by  signs  and  wxitiDg),  and  said  to 
Mr.  Saxon,  laughing,  ^  Now  we  have  found  ont 
our  house,  we  shall  have  onlv  Mr.  Campbell 
home  again  by  himself;  we  have  no  baS!u& 
need  of  the  devil,  that  accompanied  him  to  the 
country,  up  to  town  with  us;  there  an  other 
devils  enow  to  be  met  with  there,  he  knowi ; 
and  80  this,  aocording  to  the  fashion  of  his 
predecaesor  devils,  is  entered  into  the  herd  of 
swine.' 

However,  the  event  of  this  journey,  to  cut  the 
story  shor^  procured  Mr.  Saxon  a  great  insight, 
upon  inquiry,  into  several  affairs  oeloofiDg  to 
him,  of  which  he  would  oAerwise  have  had  no 
knowledge ;  and  he  ie  now  engaged  in  a  Ohaneerr 
suit  to  do  himself  justice,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
.  recovering  great  sums  of  money  which,  withont 
the  consultation  he  had  with  tnis  dumb  gentle- 
man, he  had  in  all  likelihood  never  dreamt  of. 

In  the  year  1711,  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
shall  be,  in  this  place,  Amandua,  famed  for  bis 
exquisite  talents  in  ail  arte  and  sciences,  but 
wurticularly  for  his  gentlemanlike  and  ratertain- 
ing  manner  of  conversation,  whose  company  was 
aftected  by  all  men  of  wit,  who  grew  hia  friends, 
and  courted  by  all  ladies  of  an  elegant  taste,  who 
grew  his  admirers ;  this  accomplished  gentle- 
man, I  say,  came  to  Mr.  Campbell,  in  order  to 
propound  a  question  to,  him,  wnich  was  so  reiy 
intricate,  and  so  difficult  to  answer,  that,  if  he 
did  answer  it,  it  might  administer  to  himself,  and 
the  ladles  he  brou^t  with  him,  the  pleasure  of 
admiration  in  seemg  a  thing  so  wonderfol  ia 
itself  pei-formed ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
did  not  make  a  satisfactory  xeply  to  it,  then  it 
might  afford  him  and  the  laoies  a  very  great 
delight,  in  being  the  first  that  puzaled  a  man, 
who  had  had  the  reputation  for  so  manjyeen 
of  being  capable  of  baffiing  all  the  wittiest  de- 
vices and  s^wd  stratagems  that  had  been  from 
time  to  time  invented,  to  baflle  his  skill  and  ex- 
plode his  penetration  in  the  second-eight,  and  the 
ai*ts  which  he  pretended  to.  The  persons  whom 
Amandus  brought  with  him  were  the  iUnstrioos 
Lady  Delphina,  distinguished  for  her  great 
quality,  but  still  more  celebrated  for  her  befcaty; 
his  own  lady,  the  admired  Amabella,  and  a 
young  blooming  pretty  virgin,  whomtra  will 
call  by  the  name  of  Adeodata ;  about  which  last 
lady  the  question  was  to  be  put  to  Mr.  GampbelL 
Adeodata,  it  seems,  was  the  natural  daughter 
of  this  very  fine  gentleman,  who  had  never  let 
her  into  the  knowledge  of  her  own  birth,  but 
had  bred  her  up  from  her  infancy  under  a  bo^ 
rowed  name,  in  the  notion  that  she  was  a  rela- 
tion's daughter,  and  recommended  to  his  can 
in  her  infancy.  Now  the  man  that  had  the 
second-sight  wae  to  be  tried ;  it  was  now  to  be 
put  to  the  proof  if  he  could  tell  names  or  no? 
Amandus  was  so  much  an  unbeliever  as  to  be 
willing  to  hazard  the  discovery.  Anuibella  and 
Delphina  were  strangers  to  her  real  name,  and 
asked  Duncan  Campbell,  not  doubting  bat  he 
would  set  down  that  which  she  ordinarily  went 
by.  Amabelja  had  indeed  been  told  by  Aman- 
dus  that  Adeodata  was  the  natural  dan^hter  of  a 
near  friend  of  his,  but  who  this  near  friend  was 
remained  a  seci-et ;  that  was  the  point  which  lay 
upon  our  Duncan  Campbell  to  discover.  When 
the  question  was  proposed  to  him,  what  her 
name  was,  he  looked  at  her  very  stedfastly,  and 
shook  his  head,  and  after  some  time  he  ^^ 
down  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  name  for 
him  to  fix  upon.  And  truly  so  it  pro^;  ^ 
toiled  for  every  letter  till  he  sweated;  and  the 
ladies  laughed  incontinently,  imagining  that  be 
wad  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  confusion  at  find- 
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ing  himself  posed.    He  desired  Anumdus  to^with- 
draw  a  little,  for  that  he  could  not  so  well  take 
a  full  and  proper  survey  of  ladies*  faces  when 
a  gentleman  was  hy.    This  disturbance  and  per- 
plexify  of  his  afforded  them  still  more  subject  of 
mirth ;  and  that  excuse  was  taken  as  a  pretence 
and  a  put-off  to  coyer  his  shame  the  better,  and 
hide  from  one,  at  least,  that  he  was  but  a  down* 
right  bungler  in  what  he  pretended  to  be  so 
wonderful  an  artist    However,  after  two  hours 
hard  sweat  and  labour,  and  viewing  the  face  in 
different  shades  and  lights  (for  I  must  observe  to 
the  render  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference^ 
some  he  can  tell  in  a  minute  or  two  with  ease, 
some  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours,  and  that 
with  great  trouble),  he  undeceived  them  with 
regiurd  to  his  capacity.     He  wrote  down  that 
Aaeodata's  real  name  was  Amanda^^as  being  the 
natural  daughter  of  Amandus.    Delphina  and 
Amabella  were  surprised  at  the  discoveiy ;  and 
Amandus,  when  he  was  called  in,  owning  it  a 
truth,  his  wife  Amabella  applauded  the  curious 
way  of  her  coming  by  sucn  a  discovery,  when 
Adeodata  was  just  mariiageable,  took  a  liking  to 
her  as  if  her  own  daughter,  and  everything  ended 
with  profit,  mirth,  and  cheerfulness.     1  could 
add  a  thousand  more  adventures  of  Hr.  Camp- 
belles  life,  but  that  would  prove  tedious;  and  as 
the  town  has  made  a  great  demand  for  the  book, 
it  was  thought  more  proper  to  conclude  it  here. 
The  most  divesting  of  all  are  to  be  found  best  to 
the  life  in  original  lettera  that  passed  between 
Hr.  Campbell  and  his  correspondents,  some  select 
ones  of  which  will  be  shortly  published  in  a  little 
pocket  volume  for  the  farther  entertainment  of 
such  readers  as  shall  relish  this  treatise ;  in  which 
the  author  hopes  he  shall  be  esteemed  to  have 
endeavoured  at  the  intermingling  of  some  curious 
disquisitions  of  learning  with  entertaining  pas- 
sages, and  to  have  ended  all  the  merriest  passages 
with  a  sober,  instructive,  and  edifjj^ing  moral, 
which,  even  to  those  who  are  not  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  stories,  is  reckoned  sufficyint  to  recom- 
mend even  fables  themselves. 


APPENDIX. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  stands  in 
need  of  my  arguments  to  prove  that  he  is  hi  no 
i-espect  liable  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  made 
agunst  fortune-tellers.  Ac.  that  I  undertake  the 
writing  of  this  appendix,  ue  true  reason  thereof 
being  the  more  completely  to  finish  this  under- 
taking ;  for  having,  in  the  body  of  the  book  ii- 
belf,  fully  proved  a  second-sight^  and  that  the 
same  frequently  happens  to  jpersomai,  some  of  them 
eminently  remarkaole  for  piety  and  learning,  and 
have  from  thence  accounted  for  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  performing  those  things  he  pro- 
fesses, to  the  great  surprise  and  no  less  satisifac- 
tion  of  all  the  curious  who  are  pleased  to  consult 
him ;  and  at  the  same  time  proved  the  lawfulness 
of  such  his  performances  from  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  in  holy  science ;  I 
thought  it  not  improper  to  add  the  following 
short  appendix  (bemg  a  summary  of  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  made  against  fortune-tellers,  con- 
jurors, Egyptians,  sorcerers,  pretenders  to  pro- 
phecy,  &c.,  with  some  proper  remarks  suited  to 
our  present  purpose),  aa  well  to  satLsfy  them  who 
are  fantastically  wise,  and  obstinately  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  most  refulgent  reason,  and  are 
wilfully  deaf  to  the  most  convincing  and  per- 
suasive arguments,  and  thereupon  cry  out  that 
Mr.  Campbell  is  either  an  impostor  and  a  cheat, 


or  at  least  a  person  who  acts  by  the  assistance  of 
unlawful  powers ;  as  also  to  put  to  silence  the  no 
less  waspish  curs  who  are  always  snarling  at 
BUclLwhom  Providence  has  distinguished  by  more 
excellent  talents  than  their  neighbours.  True 
merit  is  always  the  mark  against  which  traducers 
level  their  keenest  darts;  and  wit  and  invention 
oftentimes  join  hands  with  ignorance  and  malice 
to  foil  those  who  excel.  Art  has  no  greater 
enemy  than  ignorance ;  and  were  there  no  such 
thing  as  vice,  virtue  would  not  shine  with  half 
its  lustre.  Did  Mr.  Campbell  perform  those 
wonderful  things  he  is  so  deservedly  famous  for, 
as  these  cavillers  say,  by  holding  intelligence 
with  infernal  powei*s,  or  by  any  unjustifiable 
mouns,  I  am  of  opinion  he  would  find  very  few 
in  this  atheistical  age  who  would  open  their 
mouths  against  him,  since  none  love  to  act 
counter  to  the  interest  of  that  master  they  in- 
dustriously serve.  And  did  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  put  the  cheat  upon  the  world,  as  they 
maliciously  assert,  I  fancy  he  would  then  bo 
more  generally  admired,  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  game  is  so  universally,  ai'tfully,  and 
no  less  profitably  played,  and  that  with  applause, 
since  those  pretenders  to  wisdom  merrily  divide 
the  whole  species  of  mankind  into  the  two  classes 
of  knaves  and  fools,  fixing  the  appellation  of  folly 
only  upon  those  whom  they  think  not  wise,  that 
is,  wicked  enough  to  have  a  share  with  them  in 
the  profitable  guilt 

Our  laws  are  as  well  intended  by  their  wise 
makers  to  screen  the  innocent,  as  to  punish  the 
guUty ;  and  where  their  penalties  are  remarkably 
severe,  the  guilt  they  punish  is  of  a  proportionable 
size.  Art,  which  is  a  man's  property  when  ac- 
quired, daims  a  protection  from  Uiose  very  laws 
which  false  pretenders  thereto  are  to  be  tried  and 
punished  by,  or  else  all  science  would  soon  have 
an  end ;  for  no  man  would  dare  make  use  of 
any  talent  Providence  had  lent  him,  and  his  own 
industrious  application  had  improved,  should  he 
be  immediately  tried  and  condemned  by  those 
statutes  which  are  made  to  suppress  villains,  by 
every  conceited  and  half-learned  pedant 

It  is  true,  indeed,  those  excellent  statutes,  which 
are  made  against  a  sort  of  people  who  pretend  to 
fortune-telhng  and  the  like,  are  such  as  are  well 
warranted,  as  being  built  upon  the  best  founda- 
tion, viz.  religion  and  policy;  and  were  Mr. 
Campbell  guilty  of  any  such  practice  as  those  aro 
made  to  punisn,  I  openly  declare  that  I  should 
be  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  defend  his  cause, 
that  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  that  should  aggra- 
vate his  crime,  thereby  to  enforce  the  speedier 
execution  of  those  laws  upon  him  which  are 
made  against  such  offenders.  But  when  he  is  so 
far  from  acting,  that  he  doth  not  even  pretend  to 
any  such  practice,  or  for  countenancing  the  same 
in  others,  as  is  manifest  from  the  many  detections 
he  has  made  of  that  sort  of  villany  which  the 
book  furnishes  us  wiUi,  I  think  myself  sufficiently 
justified  for  thus  pleading  in  his  defence. 

I  cannot  but  taxe  notice,  in  reading  the  statutes 
made  against  such  offenders,  our  wise  legislature 
hath  not  in  anv  part  of  them  seemed  so  much  as 
to  imply  that  tnere  are  in  reality  any  such^wicked 
persons  as  they  are  made  agtfinst,  to  wit,  con- 
jurorsL  etc,  but  that  they  are  only  pretenders  to 
those  infernal  arts,  as  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  penalties  they  infiict ;  for 
our  first  laws  of  that  sort  only  infiicted  a  penaTty 
which  effected  the  goods  and  liberty  of  the  guilty, 
and  not  their  lives^  though  indeed  they  were 
afterwards  forced  to  heighten  the  punishment 
with  a  halter;  not  that  they  were  oetter  oon- 
vincedf  as  I  humbly  conceive,  but  because  the 
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oriminals  were  moet  commonly  persons  who  had 
no  goods  to  forfedfc,  and  to  whom  their  liberty 
was  no  otherwise  valuable  but  as  it  gave  them 
the  opportanity  of  doing  mischief.  Indeed,  onr 
law-books  do  furnish  us  with  maay  instances  of 
persons  who  have  been  tried  and  executed  for 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  \  but  then  the  wiser  part 
of  mankind  have  taken  the  liberty  to  condemn 
the  magistrate,  at  that  time  of  day,  of  too  much 
inconsideration,  and  the  juries  of  an  equal  share 
of  credulity ;  and  those  who  have  simered  for 
such  crimes  have  been  conmionl^  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank,  whose  poyeri7  might  occasicm  a 
djslike  of  them  in  their  tellow-creatures,  and 
their  too  artless  defence  subject  them  to  their 
mistaken  justice ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  conclude,  and  I  hope  not  without 
good  grounds,  that  those  laws  were  made  to 
detor  men  from  an  idle  pretence  to  mysterious 
and  unjustifiable  arts,  which,  if  too  closely  pur- 
sued, commonly  lead  them  into  the  darkest  yil- 
lany,  not  only  that  of  deceiving  othen,  but,  as 
far  as  in  them  lie,  making  themselves  slaves  to 
the  deviL  and  not  to,  prevent  and  hinder  men 
from  useful  inquiries,'  and  from  the  practice  of 
such  arts,  which,  though  they  are  in  themselves 
mysterious,  yet  are  and  may  be  lawful. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought^  in  contra- 
diction to  my  former  arguments,  to  assert  ^at 
there  never  were,  or  that  there  now  are,  no 
pci-sons  such  as  wizards,  sorcerers,  fto. ;  for  by 
so  doing  I  should  be  as  liable  to  be  censured  for 
my  incredulity  as  tiiose  who  defame  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell  on  that  account  are  for  their  want  of  reason 
and  common  honesty.  Holy  and  profane  writ,  I 
confess,  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  such 
persons ;  but  we  must  not  from  thence  hastily 
infer  that  all  those  men  are  such  who  are  spite- 
fullv  branded  with  the  odious  guilt  ^  for  were  it 
in  the  devil's  power  to  make  every  wicked  man 
a  wizard,  ana  woman  a  witch,  he  soon  would 
have  agente  enough  to  shake  this  lower  world  to 
atoms ;  but  the  Almighty  who  restrains  him,  like- 
wise restrains  those. 

Having  premised  thus  much^  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  the  Acte  of  Parliament 
themselves,  the  persons  against  whom  tiiey  were 
made,  and  the  necessity  of  making  the  same. 
And  some  of  the  first  Acte  we  meet  with  were 
those  Which  were  made  against  a  sort  olt  people 
called  Egyptians,  persons  who,  if  in  reality  such, 
might,  if  any.  be  ^pected  of  practising  what 
we  call  the  Diack  art,  the  same  having  been  for 
many  ages  encouraged  iu  their  country ;  nay,  so 
much  has  it  been  b^  them  favoured,  that  it  was 
introduced  into  their  superstitious  region  (if  I 
may  without  an  absurdity  call  it  6o\  and  made 
an  essential  part  thereof ;  and  I  believe  Mo- 
hammedanism has  not  much  mended  the  matter, 
since  it  has  imperiously  reigned  there,  or  in  any 
respect  reformed  that  idolatrous  nation.  Now 
the  mischief  these  persons  might  do  (being  so 
much  in  the  devil's  power)  among  the  unwary, 
was  thought  too  considerable  not  to  be  providea 
against:  and  therefore  our  wise  legislature,  the 
more  efieotually  to  prevent  the  same,  by  striking 
at  the  very  foundation,  made  an  Act  in  22  Henry 
vin.  8 :  That  if  any  calling  themselves  Egyptians 
do  come  into  this  realm,  they  shall  forfeit  all 
their  goods;  and  being  aemanded,  shaQ  depart 
the  realm  within  fifteen  days,  upon  pain  of  im- 
prisonment ;  and  the  importers  of  them,  by  an- 
other Act,  were  made  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 
This  Act  was  continued  by  the  1  Fhuip  and 
Mary.  Conjuration,  witchcraft,  enchantment, 
and  sorcery,  to  get  money,  or  consume  any  per- 
son in  his  body,  numbers,  or  goods,  or  to  provoke 


any  person  to  unlawful  love,  was  by  the  38 
Henry  viu.  14,  and  the  5  Elisabeth  1^  and  tlie 
1  James  L  12,  made  felony ;  and  by  the  same  35 
Henry  viil  14.  it  was  made  felony  to  dedan  to 
another  any  false  prophecies  upon  arm^,  Ac. ;  bnt 
Ibis  Act  was  repealed  by  the  1  Edwud  VL  12, 
but  by  another  Act  of  the  3  and  4  of  Edwaid  tl 
IS,  it  was  again  enacted.  That  all  such  pemns 
who  should  pretend  to  prophecies,  Ac,  should, 
upon  conviction,  for  the  first  offence  foffeH  ten 
pounds,  and  one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  lor 
the  second  offence,  all  his  goods,  and  imprison- 
ment for  life.  And  by  the  7  Edward  vl  11,  the 
same  was  made  to  continue  but  till  the  then  next 
sessicms  of  Parliament.  And  by  the  6  Elizabeth 
15,  the  same  Act  was  again  renewed  agsinit 
fantastical  prophesiers,  &a ;  but  both  those  Acts 
were  repealed  by  the  1  James  1. 12. 

Thus  fiur  we  find,  that  for  reasons  erf  state,  snd 
for  the  punishment  of  particular  persom^  those 
Acte  were  made  and  repealed,  as  occasion  required, 
and  not  kept  on  foot,  nor  indeed  were  they  eror 
made  use  of,  as  I  can  remember  in  my  readmg 
against  any  persons  whose  studies  led  tiiem  into 
a  useful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things,  or  a 
lawful  search  into  the  working^  of  nature  iinif, 
by  which  means  many  things  are  foretold  Iob; 
before  tJiey  come  to  pass,  as  eclipses  and  the  like, 
which  astrologera  successfully  <£>,  whose  art  has 
been  in  all  ages  held  in  so  great  esteem  that  the 
first  monarchs  of  the  East  made  it  their  pecaliar 
study,  by  which  means  they  deservedly  acquired 
to  themselves  the  name  of  Magi,  or  wise  men; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  provided  agaLnst  pe^ 
sons  profiigate  and  loose,  who,  under  a  pretMiod 
and  mask  of  science,  commit  vile  and  rogoisk 
cheate ;  and  this  will  the  more  plainly  appear,  if 
we  consider  the  letter  and  express  meaning  of  tbe 
following  Acts,  wherein  the  persons  I  am  speaking 
of  are  described  by  such  charactoife  which  aoffi- 
cientiy  prove  the  assertion;  for  in  the  39  of 
Elizabeth  4  it  was  enacted,  That  all  persoof 
calling  themselves  scholars,  going  about  begging, 
seafaiing  men  pretending  losses  of  their  ships 
and  ^oods  at  sea,  and  going  about  the  conntiy 
beggmg,  or  using  any  subtle  crafty  feigning 
themselves  to  have  knowledge  in  physiognomy, 
palmistry,  or  any  other  the  liJce  crafty  scioice,  or 
pretending  that  they  can  tell  destinies,  fortunes, 
or  such  like  fantastical  imaginatiotts,  diaQ  be 
teken  and  deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy 
beggars,  and  shall  be  stripped  naked  from  the 
middle  upwards,  and  whipped  till  his  or  hsr  hodj 
be  bloody.  And  by  the  1  James  i.  12,  for  the 
bettor  restraining  of  the  said:  offences,  and  for 
the  further  punishing  the  same,  it  was  further 
enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  using  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  &c,  and  all  their  aiders  abettor^ 
and  counseliors,  being  convicted  and  attainted 
of  the  same  offences,  shall  suffer  pain  of  death, 
as  felons,  without  the  benefit  of  dexgy ;  or  to  tell 
and  declare  in  what  j^laoe  any  treasiue  of  gold 
and  sUver  should  or  might  be  found  in  tiie  eulh, 
or  otiier  secret  places ;  or  where  goods  or  things 
lost  or  stolen  should  be  found  or  beoome;  cs 
to  provoke  any  person  to  unlawful  love^  ff^ 
offender  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  one  whole 
year  without  bail  or  mainprise,  and  once  in  every 
quarter  of  the  said  year  shall  in  some  market- 
town,  or  upon  the  market-dav,  or  at  any  such 
time  as  any  fair  shall  be  kept  there,  stand  openly 
in  the  pfflory  by  the  siiace  of  six  hours,  and  there 
shall  openly  confess  his  or  their  offence;  vA  for 
the  second  offence  shall  suffer  death  as  felony 
without  t^e  benefit  of  clergy. 

That  these  laws  were  made  against  ^^^ 
villains,  whose  natural  antipathy  to  honesty  and 
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UboQr  fumifilied  them  TTith  pretensions  to  an 
ntooommon  skill,  thereby  the  more  easily  to  gall 
and  oheat  the  snperatitioasly  credolouSf  and  by 
that  means  diseoyer  from  them  some  such  secrets 
that  mi^t  farther  them  in  perpetrating  the  more 
consummate  villany.  is  plain  from  the  very  words 
and  expressions  of  the  very  Acts  themselves,  and 
the  description  of  the  persons  they  are  made 
against ;  and  not,  as  I  before  observed,  to  prevent 
and  hinder  men  from  the  lawful  inqui^  after 
nseful,  delightful,  and  profitable  knowledge. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  has  been  lon^  a  settled  and 
reputable  inhabitant  in  many  eminent  parts  of 
the  city  of  London,  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  these  Acts  of  Parb'ament 
were  made  against,  unless  we  first  strip  the  Acts 
themselves  of  their  own  natural,  express,  and 
plain  meaning,  and  clothe  them  with  that  which 
IS  more  obscure,  unnatural,  forced,  and  con- 
strained a  practice;  which,  if  allowed,  would 
make  them  wound  the  innocent  and  clear  the 
guilty,  and  render  them  not  our  defence  but  our 
greatest  evil ;  they  would,  by  that  means,  become 
a  perfect  enigma,  and  be  so  far  from  being  ad- 
mired for  their  plainness,  that  they  would  be 
even  exploded  like  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  for 
their  double  meaning. 

If  Mr.  Campbell  has  the  second-sight,  as  is 
nnqnestionable,  from  the  allowed  maxim,  that 
what  has  been  may  be  again,  and  by  that  means 
can  take  a  view  of  contingencies  and  future  events, 
so  long  as  he  confines  these  notioes  of  approaching 
oocnrrences  to  a  good  purpose,  and  maces  nse  of 
them  only  innocently  and  cliaritably  to  warn 
persons  from  doing  such  things,  that  according 
to  his  conceptions  would  lead  them  into  misfor- 
tune, or  else  in  putting  them  npon  such  arts  that 
ma^  be  of  use  and  benefit  to  themselves  and  pos- 
terity, always  having  a  strict  recard  to  moruity 
and  religion,  to  which  he  truly  adheres,  certainly 
I  think  he  ought  so  much  the  more  to  be  admired 
for  the  same,  by  how  much  the  more  this  his 
exeoUent  knowledge  is  surpassing  that  of  other 
men,  and  not  be  therefore  unjustly  upbraided  with 
the  injurious  diaracter  of  a  cheat,  or  an  ill  man. 
Howerrer,  this  I  win  presume  to  aflirm,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  to  have  my  opinion  confirmed  by 
the  learned  sages  of  the  law,  uiat  this  his  innocent 

Sraetioe,  and  I  venture  to  add,  honest  one  too, 
oth  by  no  means  entitle  him  to  the  penalties  of 
the  before-mentioned  laws  ag^nst  fortune-tellers, 
and  such  sort  of  profligate  wretches;  which  it  is 
as  great  an  absurdity  to  decrv,  as  it  would  be  to 
call  him,  who  is  a  settled  ana  reputable  inhabi- 
tant, a  stroller  or  wandering  beggar. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Oampoell  has  relieved 
man  V  that  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
witched, as  is  related  and  well  attested  in  the 
book  of  his  life;  but  will  any  one  from  thence 
argue  that  he  himself  is  a  real  conjuror,  or  wizard, 
because  he  brealrn  the  chains  by  which  those  un- 
happy wretches  were  bound?  No,  surely;  for  if 
that  wure  the  case,  we  might  then  as  well  indict 
the  physician  who  drives  away  a  malignant  dis- 
temper, and  roots  out  its  latent  cause  by  his  mys- 
terious skill  in  plants  and  drugs;  or  conclude 
that  the  judge,  who  condemns  a  criminal,  is  for 
the  same  reason  grnilty  of  the  self-same  crime  for 
which  the  offender  is  so  by  him  condemned. 
Persons  who  delight  in  such  unnatural  conclu- 
sions, must  certainly  be  in  love  with  the  greatest 
absmfdities,  and  must  entirely  abandon  their  na- 
tural reason  before  t}i0y  can  be  brought  to  con- 
dude  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  would  assist 
men  in  destroying  his  own  power. 

The  best  answer  I  can  aiford  those  men  is 
silence ;  for  if  they  will  not  argue  upon  the  prin- 


ciples of  reason,  or  be  guided  by  her  dictates,  I 
think  them  no  more  fit  to  be  contended  with  in  a 
rational  and  decent  manner  than  bedlamites,  and 
such  who  are  bereft  of  all  understanding.  A  lod 
is  the  best  argument  for  the  back  of  a  fool,  and 
contempt  the  best  usage  that  ought  to  be  shown 
to  every  headstrong  and  ignorant  opponent. 

In  a  word,  I  know  of  no  branch  of  Mr.  CamiH 
belles  practice  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  crimes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Acts. 
That  he  can  and  doth  tell  people's  names  at  first 
sight,  though  perfect  strangers  to  him,  is  con- 
fessed by  all  who  have  made  the  curious  inquiry 
at  Uis  hands;  but  what  port  of  the  Acts,  I  would 
fain  know,  is  that  against  ?  Knowledge,  and  a 
dear  sight  into  things  not  common,  is  not  only 
an  allowable,  but  a  commendable  qualification; 
and  whether  this  knowledge  in  him  be  inherent^ 
accidental,  or  the  result  of  a  long  study,  the  case 
is  still  the  same;  since  we  are  assured  he  dotili  it 
by  no  unlawful  intelligence,  or  makes  use  of  the 
same  to  any  ill  purpose,  and  therefore  is  undoubt- 
edly as  lawful  as  to  draw  natural  conclusions 
from  right  premises.  Hard  is  the  fate  of  any  man 
to  be  ignorant,  but  much  harder  would  his  lot  be 
if  he  were  to  be  punished  for  being  wise,  and, 
like  Mr.  Campbell,  excelling  others  in  this  Idnd 
of  knowledge. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Campbell  and  the  art  he  professeth,  but  as  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  against  him  by 
his  enemies  on  the  one  hand,  are  trivial  and  ilJ- 
grounded,  I  therefore  think  they  deserve  no 
larther  refutation ;  so,  on  the  other,  his  innocency 
is  too  clear  to  require  it 

After  having  thus  taken  a  survey  of  Mr.  Camp- 
belles  acts,  with  regard  to  their  legality  according 
to  the  statutes  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  wherein 
he  Hves,  we  will  consider  next,  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  stated  rules  of  casuistxy,  among  the 
great  divines  eminent  for  their  authority,  it  may 
bo  lawful  for  Mr.  Campbell  tp  predict,  or  lor  good 
Christian  persons  to  visit  his  nouse,  and  consult 
him  about  his*  predictions.  I  have  upon  this 
head  examined  all  the  learned  casuists  1  could 
meet  with  in  ancient  times,  for  I  cannot  meet, 
in  my  reading,  with  any  modems  that  treat 
thoroughly  upon  this  case,  or  I  should  rather 
have  chosen  them,  because,  perhaps,  the  second- 
sight  was  less  known  in  those  ancient  days  than 
it  has  been  since,  and  so  might  escape  their 
notice. 

My  design  is  first  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct 
summary  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  matter, 
and  to  do  it  as  succinctly  and  briefly  as  possible, 
and  then  to  argue  myself  from  what  they  agree 
upon  as  to  this  man's  particular  case. 

That  every  one  may  have  recourse  to  the 
authors  themselves,  if  they  have  a  curiosity,  and 
find  that  I  do  not  go  about  to  impose  upon  tiieir 
judgments,  I  will  here  tell  the  reader  where  he 
may  find  the  whole  contents  of  the  following 
little  abstract  of  divinity  and  casuistry;  because 
it  would  be  a  tedious  piece  of  work  to  set  down 
the  Words  of  each  of  them  distinctly,  and  quote 
them  every  one  round  at  the  end  of  their  several 
different  sentenoea  which  tend  to  the  same  mean- 
ing, but  I  will  stnctiy  keep  to  the  sense  of  them 
all ;  and  I  here  give  Uie  reader  their  names,  and 
the  places,  that  he  may  consult  them  himself,  if 
his  inclination  leads  him  to  be  so  curious :  Thomas 
Aquinas,  iv.  DuAin,.  34.  Qumetio  1.  Art,  8;  Bona, 
ii.  Ditt.  7.  Art.  2.  Qamtt.  1;  Joannes  Major,  iv. 
Dkt.  84.  Qttmtt,  2:  Sylvester,  Verho  Makjho, 
Qumst,  8;  Bosella,  Verh,  In^edmmtum^  xv.  cap. 
18;  Tabiena,  Verb,  /mpecSinenfttm,lSverB.;  Caje- 
tan,  tom.  ii.  Ojmtc.  12.  de  Malcjic,;  Alphonsus,  a 
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Cagt,  lib.  X.  de  Justd  Hmretlcorum  Jkmitione,  cap. 
15;  CosmiiB  PhUiitrchiifl,  de  Offic,  Sacerdot.  p.  2. 
lib.  ill.  cap.  11 ;  Toletas,  in  Summa^  lib.  ir.  cap. 
1^  Spineiu,  in  Tract,  de  StrigQms;  PetroB  Bins- 
field,  ifi  Tract,  de  Ccnfestionihus  Maleficortm, 

These  divines  have  generally  written  upon 
impions  arts  of  magic,  which  they  call  by  the 
name  of  divination ;  and  this  divination,  as  they 
term  it,  they  divide  into  two  kinds :  the  one,  in 
which  the  devil  is  expressly  invoked,  to  teach 
hidden  and  occult  things;  the  other,  in  which 
he  is  tacitly  caUed  upon  to  do  the  same.  An 
express  invocation  is  made  by  word  or  deed,  by 
which  a  real  ]^ct  is  actually  made  with  the 
devil,  and  that  is  a  sin  that  affects  the. death  of 
the  soul,  according  to  the  laws  of  theology,  and 
ought  to  affect  the  death  of  the  bod^,  according 
to  civil  and  political  laws.  The  tacit  invocation 
of  demons  is  then  only,  when  a  man  busies  him- 
self so  far  with  such  persons,  that  it  is  meet  and 
just  that  the  devil  should  be  permitted  to  have  to 
do  with  him,  though  it  was  opposite  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  man. 

But  then  this  express  invocation  is  again  sub- 
divided into  several  species,  according  to  the 
divers  manners  by  which  the  devil  initmcts 
these  men. 

The  first  is  enchantment,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  and  of  which  I  will  speak  no  more, 
because  it  is  what  everybody  knows  to  be  detest- 
able, and  nobody  ought  to  know  the  art  thereof. 

The  second  is  divination  by  dreams,  when  any 
instructions  are  expected  from  the  devil  by  way 
of  dream,  which  is  a  capital  crime. 

The  third  is  caUed  necromancy,  which  is,  when 
by  the  use  of  blood  and  writing,  or  speaking  cer- 
tain verses,  the  dead  seem  to  rise  again,  and 
speak  and  teach  future  things.  For  though  the 
devil  cannot  recall  a  soul  departed,  yet  he  can,  as 
some  have  thought,  take  the  shape  of  the  dead 
corpse,  himself  actuate  it  by  his  subtlety,  as  if  it 
was  informed  with  a  soul.  And  some  affirm, 
that  by  the  divine  bermission  the  devil  can  do 
this,  and  spake  so  m  the  case  of  Samuel  and 
Saul.  But  divines  of  a  more  solid  genius  attri- 
bute that  power  only  to  the  Deity,  and  say,  with 
reason,  that  it  is  beyond  the  devil's  capacity.  But 
it  is  certain  this  was  a  divination  done  in  dead 
animals  by  the  use  of  their  blood,  and  therefore 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  rw^r,  which 
signifies  dead,  and  Mcfri/a,  which  signifies  divina- 
tion. 

The  fourth  species  is  Called  divination  by  the 
Pythians,  which  was  taken  from  Apollo,  the  first 
diviner,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  says  in  his  Secundd 
Seeundm^  Qiusst,  95.  Art,  8. 

The  fifth  is  called  geomancy,  which  is  when 
the  devil  teaches  anything  by  certain  si^ns  ap- 
pearing in  the  earthly  bodies,  as  in  wood,  iron,  or 
polishea  stones,  beryls,  or  glass. 

The  sixth  is  named  hydromancy,  as  when  a 
demon  teaches  anything  by  appearances  in  the 
water. 

The  seventh  is  styled  aeromancy;  which  is 
when  he  informs  people  of  such  things  by  figures 
in  the  air. 

The  eighth  is  entituled  pyromancy;  that  is, 
when  it  instructs  people  by  forms  appearing  in 
the  fire. 

The  ninth  is  termed  aruspicy ;  which  is  when, 
by  signs  appearing  in  the  bowels  of  sacrificea 
animalfl,  the  demon  predicts  a.t  altars. 

Thus  far  as  to  express  divination,  or  invoca- 
tion of  the  devil,  which  Is  detestable;  and  the 
very  consulting  of  persons  that  use  such  unlaw- 
ful means  is.  according  to  the  judgpnent  of  all 
casuists,  the  highroad  to  etomal  damnation. 


Now  as  to  tacit  divination^  or  invocation  of 
the  devU,  that  is  divided  into  two  subalteru 
kinds.  The  first  kind  is.  when  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  hidden  things,  they  make  use  of  a  vain 
and  superstitious  disposition  existii^  in  thini^ 
to  Judge  from;  which  disposition  is  not  of  a 
sufficient  virtue  to  lead  them  to  any  real  jnd^' 
ment.  The  second  kind  of  tacit  divination  ia, 
when  that  knowledge  is  sought  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  things  which  men  effect  on  purpose 
and  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  come  by  aad 
acquire  that  knowledge. 

Both  these  kinds  oi  tacit  divination  are  agun 
subdivided  into  several  species,  as  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  St.  Thomas  Aquin.,  Seauidd 
Seeundm^  Qumtt,  95,  Art  8 ;  Gregory  de  Valentine, 
torn.  iiL  IHsput.  6.  QutesL  12.  Pwtcto  2;  Toletus, 
in  Suimm&y  hb.  iv.  cap.  15;  and  Michael  Kedina, 
lib.  ii.  de  Redd  in  Dettm£de:  pott  Sanctum  Augus^ 
tinum,  lib.  iL  de  Doct.  Christ,  cap.  19.  et  seq. 

The  first  of  these  kinds  of  tacit  divination  con- 
tains under  it  the  following  several  species. 

The  first  species  is  called  Genethliacal,  whtdi 
is,  when  from  the  movement  or  situation  of  the 
stars,  men*s  nativities  are  calculated  and  in- 
quired into  so  far,  as  that  from  such  a  seardi 
tncy  pretend  to  deduce  the  knowledge  of  human 
effects,  and  tiie  contingent  events  that  are  to 
attend  them.  This  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bixtos 
Quintus  condemns ;  but  I  shall,  with  humility  aod 
submission  to  greater  judgments,  inquire  nere- 
aftor  into  their  reasons,  and  ffive  my  opinion  why 
I  think  ibis  no  evil  art ;  but  I  submit  my  opinion, 
if,  liter  it  is  civen,  it  is  thought  erroneous. 

The  secona  is  augury,  when  anything  is  pre- 
dicted from  the  chattering  of  birds,  or  the  vmee 
of  animala  and  this  may  be  either  lawful  or  un- 
lawful. It  it  comes  from  natural  instinct  (for 
brutes  having  only  a  sensitive  soul,  have  their 
organs  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  greater 
bodies  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  prin- 
cipally of  all  to  the  celestial  bodies),  his  angary 
is  not  amiss.  For  if,  when  crows  are  remarked 
to  caw,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  more  than  ordi- 
nary, it  is  judging  according  to  the  instinct  of 
their  nature,  if  we  expect  rain,  and  we  ma^  rea- 
sonably depend  upon  it,  we  shall  be  right  if  we 
foretell  ram  to  be  at  hand.  But  sometimes  the 
devils  actuate  those  brute  animals  to  excite  viia 
ideas  in  men,  contrary  to  what  the  instinct  of 
their  nature  compels  them  to.  This  is  supersti- 
tious and  unlawful,  and  forbid  in  holy  writ. 

The  third  is  aruspicy,  when,  from  the  flight  of 
birds,  or  any  otiier  motion  of  any  animals  what- 
soever, persons  pretend  to  have  an  insight  and  a 
penetrative  knowledge  into  occult  and  hidden 
matters. 

The  fourth  consiste  in  omens,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  from  any  words  which  others  may 
have  spoken  on  purpose,  or  by  accident,  pretends 
to  gather  a  way  of  looking  into  and  knowing 
an^hing  of  futurity. 

The  fifth  is  chiromancy,  which  consists  in 
making  a  pretence  to  the  knowledge  of  future 
things  by  the  figures  and  the  lines  of  the  hands; 
and  if  it  be  by  consulting  the  shoulder  bones  of 
any  beast,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  spatulamanc^. 
•  As  the  first  kind  of-  divination,  by  a  tacit  m- 
voeation  of  the  devil,  is  divided  into  the  five 
species  above  mentioned ;  so  also  is  the  second 
kind  of  tacit  divination,  or  invocation  of  the 
devil,  divided  into  two  species  by  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin.  Secunda  Secundm.  qtmstUme  nonagesima 
qvuUa  articulo  tertiot  and  too  tedious  to  insezt 
here. 

Now  an  these  wavs  are  by  these  divines  ac- 
counted wicked,  and  I  set  them  down  that  people 
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may  ftToid  ihem.  For  liow  many  gypsies  a&d  pre- 
tenders to  chiromancy  have  we  in  London  and 
in  the  country?  How  many  that  are  for  hydro- 
manoy,  tiiat  pretend  in  water  to  show  men  mighty 
mysteries  ?  And  how  many  in  geomancy,  with 
their  hcoyls  and  their  glasses^  that,  if  they  are 
not  under  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  propagate 
the  scandal  at  least  by  being  cheats,  and  who 
ought  to  be  punished  to  the  utmost  severity,  as 
our  English  laws  enact?  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
tunes,  contemns,  and  abhors  these  ways,  ought, 
yttftihinVR^  to  be  encouragod  by  their  being  re- 
strained; and  people  of  curious  tempers,  who 
always  receive  from  him  moral  and  good  instruc- 
tions, which  make  them  happy  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  should  be  animated  in  a  public  manner  to 
consult  him,  in  order  to  divert  ihe  curious  itch  of 
their  hxmiours  from  consulting  such  wicked  im- 
postors, or  ^bolical  practisers,  as  too  frequently 
abound  in  this  nation,  by  reason  of  the  inquisitive 
vulgar,  who  are  more  numerous  in  our  climate, 
than  any  I  ever  read  of. 

But  now  to  argue  the  case  of  conscience  with 
regard  to  his  partioular  practice  by  wa^r  of  the 
second-sight,  whether,  in  foro  comcieoHm^  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  follow  it,  or  others  to  consult 
him ?  The  divines  above-mentioned  having  never 
had  any  notice  of  that  faculty  in  all  likelihood, 
or  if  tiiey  had,  never  mentioned  it,  makes  it  a 
point  more  di£Elcult  for  me  to  discuss ;  but  I  think 
they  have  stated  some  cases,  by  the  making  of 
which  my  premises,  I  can  deduce  from  all  the 
learned  men  I  have  above  quoted,  a  comchision  in 
favour  of  our  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  and  of  those 
who  consult  him ;  but  my  opinion  shall  be  always 
corrected  by  those  who  are  wiser  than  myself, 
and  to  whom  I  owe  entire  submission.  I  take 
leave  to  fix  these  premises  from  them  first,  and 
to  form  my  arg^ument  from  them  afterwards  in 
the  foUowing  manner. 

First,  It  is  allowed  by  all  these  divines,  that  a 
knowledge  which  one  may  have  of  future  things 
within  the  order  of  nature,  is  and  may  be  lawful. 

Secondly,  They  imply,  that  where  justice  is 
not  violated,  it  is  lawful  both  to  predict  and  to 
consult 

Thirdly,  Many  of  them,  but  particularly  Aureo- 
lus,  puts  tills  question :  Is  it  lawful  to  go  to  one 
that  deals  in  the  black  art,  to  persuade  them  to 
cure  any  innocent  body  that  another  necromancer 
or  do^er  in  the  black  art  may  have  maliciously 
afflicted  and  tormented  with  pains  ?  And  some 
of  these  casuists,  particularly  Aureolus,  say,  it  is 


lawful  on  such  an  occasion  to  go  to  such  a  con- 
juror, because  the  end  is  not  conjuration,  but 
freeing  a  person  from  it. 

But  I  take  leave  to  dissent  from  these  great 
men,  and  think  they  are  in  a  double  mistake ; 
first,  in  stating  the  question,  and  then  in  making 
such  an  answer,  provided  the  question  had  been 
stated  right 

The  (question  is  founded  upon  this  supposition, 
which  IS  passed  by  as  granted,  viz.  that  one 
necromancer  could  release  a  person  bewitched 
by  another,  which  is  absolutely  false;  for  it  is 
against  the  nature  of  the  devil  to  be  made  nn 
instrument  to  undo  his  own  works  of  impiety. 
But  admitting  and  not  granting  this  to  be  pos- 
sible, and  the  (question  to  be  rightly  stated,  wh^, 
still  these  casuists  are  out  in  their  answer.  It  is 
lawful,  reply  they,  because  the  end  of  going  to 
the  conjurors  is  not  conjuration,  but  freeing  a 

food  person  from  it;  but  the  end  is  not  the  point 
ere  to  be  considered,  it  is  the  medium,  which  is 
bad,  that  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  by  conjura- 
tion, according  to  their  hypothesis,  the  other 
conjuration  is  to  be  dissolved;  and  does  not  the 
common  rule,  that  a  man  must  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it,  forbid  this  practice  ?  And 
to  speak  my  opinion  plainly  in  that  case,  the 
friend  that  should  consult  a  conjuror  for  that  end, 
would  be  only  so  kind  to  put  his  own  soul  in 
danger  of  being  guilty  of  hell  torments,  to  relieve 
his  afflicted  friend  from  some  bodily  pains,  which 
it  would  be  a  virtue  in  him  to  suffer  with  patience 
and  resignation. 

Others,  almost  all  divines^  indeed  agree  that 
it  is  and  may  be  lawful  to  go  to  a  conjuror  that 
torments  another,  and  give  him  money  not  to 
afilict  the  patient  aiiy  longer;  because  that  is 
only  feeing  him  to  desist  uom  acting  after  his 
conjuring  manner. 

These  premises  thus  settled,  if  we  allow  the 
second-sight  to  be  inborn  and  inbred,  and  natural 
and  common  to  some  families,  which  is  proved 
in  the  book;  and  if  all  that  Mr.  Campbell  has 
predicted  in  that  second-sighted  way  terminates 
with  moral  advice,  and  the  profit  of  the  consulter, 
and  without  the  violation  of  justice  to  others,  as 
the  book  shows  all  throughout ;  if  he  can  relieve 
from  witchcraft,  as  it  seems  oath  is  to  be  had  he 
can,  which  no  one  that  deals  in  the  black  art  can 
do,  why  then  I  need  not  draw  the  conclusion,  every 
reader  will  do.  it  naturally;  they  will  avow  all 
the  strictest  laws  of  casuistry  and  morality  to  bo 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  oonsulteis. 
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remarhahU  Occurrences^  as  well  public  as  private,  which  happened  in  London 
during  the  last  great  Visitation  in  1665.  Written  hy  a  Citizen^  who  con- 
tinued ail  the  while  in  London.  Never  made  public  before,  Lcaidatk: 
E.  NutL     1722. 

[*  The  History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London,'  wys  Sir  Waltei*  Sc^tt,  'is  on*  of  that 
particular  class  of  compositions  which  hoyera  between  romance  and  history.  Trnd<rabtwlly 
Defoe  embodied  a  number  of  .traditions  upon  this  subject  with  what  he  might  actually  have 
read,  or  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have  received  direct  evidence.  This  draadfnl  dlRMe^ 
which,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  might  be  described  as  **  the  pestilence  which  ivalketli 
in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  waste th  at  noon-day,"  was  indeed  a  fit  subject  fior  a 
pencil  to  veracious  as  that  of  Defoe.  Had  he  not  been  the  author  of  Boimson  Ontsoe,  Defoe 
would  have  deserved  immortality  for  the  genius  which  he  has  displayed  in  this  work.' 

The  following  remarks  on  this  wonderful  production  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
Defoe's  biographer : — 

'  A  subject  so  uninviting  as  that  of  the  Plague,  is  one  of  tiie  last  from  which  we  might 
expect  pleasure  in  the  contemplation.  Yet  Defoe  has  founded  upon  it  one  of  the  nost 
ingenious  of  his  productions  ;  one  that  never  can  be  read  without  the  deepest  interest ;  and 
read  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  that  awfiil  event  shall  lemaiB  upon 
record.  It  is  written  with  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  author's  genius ;  execadve 
minuteness,  rich  natural  pathos,  and  exquisite  moral  feeling.  AVhilst  it  is  impossible  to 
read  his  description  without  the  ktenest  sensations  of  sorrow,  the  attention  is  riveted  by  the 
constant  succession  of  incidents  that  crowd  upon  the  scene,  .  .  .  Ko  one  can  take  up  the 
book  without  believing  that  it  is  the  saddler  of  Whitechapel  who  is  telling  his  own  story ; 
and  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  that  he  relates  ;  that  he  actually  saw  the  blazing  stars 
which  portended  the  calamity  ;  that  he  witnessed  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets,  reading 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  doors  of  the  infected  houses  ;  heard  the  bellmen  crying,  "  Bring 
out  your  dead ! "  saw  tlie  dead-carts  conveying  the  people  to  their  graves,  and  was  present 
at  the  digging  of  the  pits  in  which  they  were  deposited.  In  this,  indeed,  consists  the  charm 
of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  merely  a  record  of  the  transactions  that  happened  during  the 
calamity,  nor  even  of  private  circumstances  that  would  escape  the  public  eye  ;  it  is  rather 
the  familiar  recital  of  a  man's  own  observations  upon  all  that  passed  before  him,  possessing 
all  the  minuteness  of  a  log-book,  without  its  dulness.  ...  So  faithful  is  the  portrait  of  that 
distressing  calamity,  so  entire  its  accordance  with  what  has  been  delivered  by  other  writers, 
BO  probable  the  circumstances  of  all  the  stories,  and  so  artless  the  style  in  which  they  are 
delivered,  that  it  would  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  any  one  but  Defoe  to  frame  a  history  with  so 
many  attributes  of  truth  upon  the  basis  of  fiction.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  work  so  gravely 
written  should  have  deceived  Dr.  Mead,  who  considered  it  an  authentic  histoiy,  and  quoted 
it  as  such  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  Plague.     .     .     . 

*  As  Defoe  was  a  mere  child  when  the  calamity  happened,  ho  could  have  no  persona] 
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knowledge  of  the  matters  lie  has  recorded.  But  the  feelings  arising  from  so  awful  a  viaita- 
tion  wonld  not  subside  enddenly.  It  would  continue  to  be  the  talk  of  those  who  witnessed 
it  for  years  afterwards,  so  that  he  must  have  been  faaailiaiized  with  the  subject  from  his 
childhood ;  and  as  curiosity  is  most  alive  and  the  impressions  strongest  at  that  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  treasured  up  many  things  in  his  memory,  from  the  report  of  his 
parents  and  others,  which  he  converted  into  useful  materials  as  they  passed  through  the 
operation  of  liis  own  lively  fancy.    .    .    . 

'  Of  the  plague  in  London,  the  only  authentic  accounts  published  at  the  time  were  tliose 
of  Dr.  Hodges  and  Dr.  Sydenham  ;  but  they  ore  chiefly  of  a  professional  nature,  and  contain 
few  historical  facts.  A  work  of  more  general  interest,  is  that  of  Thomas  Tincent,  entitled 
CM%  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City,  published  in  1667.  The  author  was  one  of  those  noble- 
minded  men  who  remained  at  their  post  during  the  calamity,  administering  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers.  In  the  house  where  he  resided,  three  persons  were  cut  oS,  yet  he  escaped  the 
infection. 

'  The  recent  distemper  at  Marseilles  occasioned  the  revival  of  those  pieces,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  others,  and  no  doubt  suggested  to  Defoe  the  idea  of  his  present  work.  It  was  his 
peculiar  talent  to  seize  upon  any  popular  sul^'ect^  and  convert  it,  by  his  inimitable  genius, 
into  a  fruitfol  source  of  amusement  and  instruction.  From  his  history  of  the  plague, 
notwithstanding  its  fictitious  origin,  we  may  derive  more  information  than  from  all  the  other 
publications  upon  the  subject  put  together.  He  has  collected  all  the  facts  attending  the 
rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  malady,  an  accurate  report  of  the  number  of  deaths  as 
published  by  authority,  a  faithful  account  of  the  regulations  adopted  to  arrest  and  mitigate 
its  fury,  and  numerous  cases  of  infection,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  But  that  which 
imparts  life  to  the  whole,  and  forms  its  distinguishing  feature,  is  its  descriptive  imagery. 
The  author's  object  is  not  so  much  to  detail  the  deadly  consequences  of  the  disorder,  as  to 
delineate  its  effects  upon  the  frighted  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  depicted  with  all 
the  genuine  pathos  of  nature,  without  any  aim  at  effect,  but  with  the  ease  and  simplicity  of 
real  life.  The  numerous  incidents  that  follow  in  rapid  succession,  fraught  as  they  are  with 
human  misery,  present,  at  the  same  time,  an  accurate  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
metropolis  at  the  period  referred  to.' 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  editor  of  an  excellent  edition  of  Defoe's  Journal,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
work  is.not  a  fiction,  and  that  great  ii^'ustice  is  done  to  the  author's  memory  so  to  represent  it 
'  Most  of  the  circumstances  which  it  records  can  be  traced  to  different  publications  to  which 
the  writer  hod  access,  and  which  are  still  accessible ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  pai*t 
of  his  information  was  actually  derived  from  some  diary,  or  manuscript  observations,  com- 
municated to  him  by  an  individual  of  his  own  family,  and  to  whom  he  probably  refers  by 
the  initials  H.  F.,  which  are  attached  to  the  end  of  his  Journal*  According  to  Mr.  Brayley, 
the  chief  printed  sources  of  Defoe's  work  were  the  *  Collection '  of  all  the  Bills  of  lilortality 
for  1665,  published  under  the  title  of  London*8  Drea<J/ul  VmtaUon;  the  Loimologia  of  Dr. 
Hodges ;  and  Ood's  Terrible  Voice  in  the  Citijf  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent,  which  appeared 
in  1667.  Mr.  "Wilson  says,  'Amongst  the  publications  of  the  times,  was  the  following 
pamphlet;  which  Defoe  perhaps  mvs^t  have  found  of  some  use  in  compiling  his  narrative. 
"  A  Collection  of  very  Valuable  and  Scarce  Pieces  relating  to  the  last  Plague,  in  the  year 
1665  ;  viz.  I.  Orders  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  London,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  Infection.  II.  An  Account  of  the  first  Rise, 
Progress,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  the  Plague  ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Letter  from  Doctor 
Hodges  to  a  Person  of  Quality.  III.  Kecessaiy  Direotions  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
the  Plague,  with  divers  Remedies  of  small  Charge,  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  IV.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  "Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  all  the  Plagues  which  have 
happened  in  London,  from  the  year  1592,  to  the  Great  Plague  in  1665,  and  some  other 
particular  Diseases.  "With  a  Preface,  shewing  the  Usefulness  of  this  Collection ;  some  Errors 
of  Dr.  Mead ;  and  his  Misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Hodges  and  some  authors.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Account  of  the  PLague  at  Naples  in  1656,  of  which  there  died,  in  one  day,  20,000 
Persons  ;  with  the  Symptoms  that  appeared  upon  Dissection,  and  the  approved  Method  of 
Cure.    The  Second  Edition.    London :  prmted  for  J.  Roberts.    1721."    8vo.  pp.  88.' 
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One  is  apt  to  imagine,  from  a  perusal  of  the  Journal^  that  the  plague  entirely  ceased 
in  London  early  in  1666  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  in  that  year  London  lost  nearly  2000 
people  by  its  rarages ;  and  it  did  not  entirely  cease  to  infect  the  metropolis  tiU  1679.] 


It  was  about  the  beginning  of  September  1664, 
that  I,  among  the  rest  of  my  neighbouTB,  heard, 
in  ordinary  discourse,  that  the  plaffue  was  re- 
turned again  in  Holland ;  for  it  had  been  very 
violent  thei'e,  and  particularly  at  Amsterdam  and 
Botterdam,  in  the  year  1663,  whither,  they  say,  it 
was  brought,  some  said  from  Italy,  others  m>m 
the  Levant,  among  some  goods  which  were 
brought  home  by  tbair  Turkey  fleet;  others  said 
it  was  brought  from  Candia ;  others  from  Cyprus. 
It  mattered  not  from  whence  it  came;  but  all 
agreed  it  was  come  into  Holland  again. 

We  had  no  such  thing  as  printed  newspapers 
in  those  days,  to  spread  rumours  and  reports  of 
things,  and  to  improve  them  by  the  invention  of 
men,  as  I  have  lived  to  see  practised  since.  13ut 
such  things  as  those  were  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  merchants,  and  others,  who  corre^ 
sponded  abroad,  and  from  them  was  handed  about 
by  word  of  mouth  onlv ;  so  that  things  did  not 
spread  instantly  over  the  whole  nation,  as  they 
do  now.  But  it  seems  that  the  government  had 
a  true  account  of  it,  and  several  councils  were 
held  about  ways  to  prevent  its  coming  over,  but 
all  was  kept  very  private.  -Jlence  it  was,  that 
this  rumour  died  on  again,  and  people  began  to 
foiget  it,  as  a  thing  we  were  very  little  concerned 
in,  and  that  we  hoped  was  not  true ;  till  the  latter 
end  of  Novembw,  or  the  beginning  of  December 
1664,  when  two  men,  said  to  be  Frenchmen,  died 
of  the  plague  in  Lox^-acre,  or  rather  at  the  upper 
end  of  Drury-lane.  The  famUy  they  were  in, 
endeavoured  to  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible; 
but  as  it  had  gotten  some  vent  in  the  discourse  of 
the  neiffhbourhood,  the  secretaries  of  state  got 
knowleoge  of  it;  and  concerning  themselves  to 
inquire  about  it,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
truth,  two  physicians  and  a  surgeon  were  ordered 
to  go  to  the  house,  and  make  inspection.  This 
they  did,  and  finding  evident  tokens  of  the  sick- 
ness upon  both  the  bodies  that  were  dead,  they 
gave  their  opinions  publicly,  that  they  died  of 
the  plague;  whereupon  it  was  given  m  to  the 
parish  clerk,  and  he  also  returned  them  to  tlie 
nail ;  and  it  was  printed  in  the  weekly  bill  of 
mortality  in  the  usual  manner,  thus : 

Flaqus,  2.    Parishes  infected,  1. 

The  people  showed  a  great  concern  at  this, 
and  b^p^n  to  be  alarmed  all  over  the  town,  ana 
the  more,  because  in  the  last  week  in  December 
1664,  another  man  died  in  the  same  house,  and 
of  the  same  distemper ;  and  then  we  were  easy 
a^n  for  about  six  weeks,  when  none  having 
died  with  any  marks  of  infection,  it  was  said  the 
distemper  was  gone;  but  after  that,  I  think  it 
was  about  the  12th  of  February,  another  died  in 
another  house,  but  in  the  same  parish,  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  turned  the  people*s  eyes  pretty  much 
towards  that  end  of  the  town ;  and  the  weekly 
bills  showing  an  increase  of  burials  in  St.  Giles  s 
parish  more  than  usual,  it  began  to  be  suspected 
that  the  plague  was  among  the  people  at  that  end 
of  the  town:  and  that  many  had  died  of  it, 
though  they  had  taken  care  to  keep  it  as  much 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  public  as  possible. 
This  possessed  the  heads  of  the  people  very  much. 


and  few  cared  to  go  through  Dnuy-lane,  or  tha 
other  streets  suspected,  unless  they  had  extra- 
ordinary business,  that  obliged  them  to  it 

This  increase  of  the  bills  stood  thus :  the  usual 
number  of  burials  in  a  week  in  the  parishes  of 
Bt  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Andrew*8^  Hot- 
bora,  were  from  twelve  to  seventeen  or  niDsfcaea 
each,  few  more  or  less ;  but  from  the  time  that 
the  plague  first  began  in  St.  Giles's  parish,  it  was 
observed  that  the  ordinary  burials  increased  in 
number  considerably.    For  example : — 

From  Deo.  27,  to  Jan.  8,  8t  Giles's  16 

St.  Andrew's  17 

Jan.  a,  to  Jan.  10,  St  Giles's  12 

Bt  Andrew's  2» 

Jan.  10,  to  Jan.  17,  St  Giles's  18 

St  Andxew*s  18 

Jan.  17,  to  Jan.  24,  St  QiWs  28 

St  Andrew's  16 

Jan.  24,  to  Jan.  81,  St  GUes's  24 

Bt  Andrew's  lo 

Jan.  81,  to  Feb.  7,  St  GUos's  21 

St  Andrew's  28 

Feb.  7,  to  Feb.  14,  St  Giles's  24 
Whereof  1  of  the  plague. 

The  like  increase  of  the  biUs  was  observsd  in 
the  parish  of  St  Bride's,  adjoining  on  one  aide 
of  Holbom  parish,  and  in  the  parish  of  St  Jamee\ 
Olerkenwell,  adjoining  on  the  other  side  of  Hol> 
born ;  in  both  which  parishes  the  usual  numbeos 
that  died  weekly  were  from  four  to  six  or  eight, 
whereas  at  that  time  they  were  inorsased  as 
follows : — 


From  Dec.  20,  to  Dec.  27,  St  Bride*s 

St  J&ines' 
Dec.  27,  to  Jan.  8,  St  Bride's 

St  James* 
Jan.  8,  to  Jan.  10,  St  Bride's 

St  James* 
Jan.  10,  to  Jan.  17,  St  Bride's 

St  James* 
Jan.  17,  to  Jan.  24,  St  Bride's 

St.  James' 
Jan.  24^  to  Jan.  81,  St  Bride's 

6t  James' 
Jan.  81,  to  Feb.  7,  St.  Bride's 

St  James' 
Feb.  7,  to  FeU  14,  St  Bride's 

St  James' 


0 

6 
9 

11 
7 

12 
9 
9 

15 

12 

18 

5 

12 


Besides  this,  it  was  observed  with  great  un- 
easiness by  the  people,  that  the  weekly  bills  in 
general  increasea  very  much  during  these  weeks, 
although  it  was  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  usaail  j 
the  bills  are  very  moderate. 

The  usual  number  of  burials  within  the  bills 
of  mortality  for  a  week  was  from  about  240,  or 
thereabouts,  to  300.  The  last  was  esteemed  a 
pretty  high  bill ;  but  after  this  we  found  the  Inlla 
successively  increasing,  as  follows:-* 


From  Dec.  20,  to  Deo.  27, 
Dec  27,  to  Jan.  8, 
Jan.  8,  to  Jan.  10, 
Jan.  10,  to  Jan.  17, 
Jan.  17,  to  Jan.  24^ 


Buried. 
291 
849 
894 
415 
474 


46 

21 
69 
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This  last  bill  was  really  frightf q],  being  a  higher 
number  than  had  been  known  to  have  been  buried 
in  one  week,  since  the  preceding  visitation  of 
1636. 

However,  all  this  went  off  again;  and  the 
weather  proving  cold,  and  the  frost,  which  began 
in  December,  stiU  continuing  very  severe,  even 
till  near  the  end  of  February,  attended  with  sharp 
though  moderate  winds,  the  bills  decreased  again, 
and  the  city  grew  healthy,  and  everybody  Mgan 
to  look  upon  the  danger  as  good  as  over;  only 
that  still  the  burials  in  St  Giles's  continued  high ; 
fix>m  the  beginning  of  April,  especially,  they  stood 
at  twenty-tive  each  week,  till  the  week  from  the 
18th  to  uie  25th,  when  there  was  buried  in  St 
Giles's  parish  thirty,  whereof  two  of  the  plague, 
and  eignt  of  tlie  spotted  fever,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  same  thing;  likewise  the  number 
that  died  of  the  spotted  fever  in  the  whole  in- 
creased, being  dight  the  week  before,  and  twelve 
the  week  above  named. 

This  alarmed  us  all  again,  and  terrible  appre- 
hensions were  amon^  the  neople,  especially  the 
weather  being  now  changed  and  growing  warm, 
and  the  summer  being  at  hand.  However,  the 
next  week  there  seemed  to  be  some  hopes  a^ain ; 
the  biSs  were  low;  the  number  of  the  dead  m  all 
was  but  888 ;  there  was  none  of  the  plague,  and 
but  four  of  the  spotted  fever. 

But  the  following  week  it  returned  again,  and 
the  distemper  was  spread  into  two  or  three  other 
parishes,  viz.  St  Andrew's-Holbom,  St  Clo- 
monVs-Danes,  and,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the 
city,  one  died  within  the  waUs,  in  the  parish  of 
8t  Mary  Wool-Church,  that  is  to  say,  in  Bear- 
binder-lane,  noar  Stocks-market;  in  all  there 
were  nine  of  the  plague,  and  six  of  the  spotted 
fever.  It  was,  however,  upon  inquiry,  found 
that  this  Frenchmsoi,  who  died  in  Bearbinder- 
laue,  was  one  who,  having  hved  in  Long-acre, 
near  the  infected  houses,  had  removed  for  fear 
of  the  distemper,  not  knowing  that  he  was  already 
infected. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  May,  yet  the  weather 
was  temperate,  variable,  and  cool  enough,  and 
people  had  still  some  hopes.    That  which  encou- 
raged them  was,  that  the  city  was  healthy,  the 
whole  ninety-seven  parishes  buried  but  fifty-four ; 
and  we  began  to  hope,  that  as  it  was  chieflv 
among  the  people  at  that  end  of  the  town,  it 
might  go  no  further;  and  the  rather,  because  the 
next  week,  which  was  from  the  9th  of  May  to 
the  16th,  there  died  but  three,  of  which  not  one 
within  the  whole  city  or  liberties,  and  St  Andrew's 
buried  but  fifteen,  which  was  very  low.    It  is 
true,  St  Giles's  buried  two-and-thirty;  but  still, 
as  there  was  but  one  of  the  plague,  people  began 
to  be  easy :  the  whole  bill  also  was  very  low,  for 
tiie  week  before  the  bill  was  but  347,  and  the 
week  above  mentioned  but  343.    We  continued 
in  these  hopes  for  a  few  days.    But  it  was  but  for 
a  few,  for  the  people  were  no  more  to  be  deceived 
thus :  they  searched  the  bouses,  and  found  that 
the  plague  was  really  spread  every  way,  and  that 
many  died  of  it  every  day ;  so  that  now  ^  our 
extenuations  abated^  and  it  was  no  more  to  be 
concealed,  nay,  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  infec- 
tion had  spread  itself  beyond  all  hopes  of  abate- 
ment; that  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's  it  was 
{gotten  into  several  streets,  and  several  families 
ay  all  sick  together;  ana,  accordingly,  in  the 
weekly  bill  for  the  next  week,  the  thing  began  to 
show  itself.    There  was,  indeed,  but  fourteen  set 
down  of  the  plague,  but  this  was  all  knavery  and 
collusion ;  for  St  Giles's  parish,  they  buried  forty 
in  all,  whereof  it  was  certain  most  of  them  died  of 
Die  plague,  though  they  were  set  down  of  other 


distempers;  and  though  the  number  of  all  the 
burials  wore  not  increased  above  thirty-two,  and 
the  whole  bill  being  but  385,  yet  there  was  four- 
teen of  the  spotted  fever,  as  well  as  fourteen  of 
the  plague ;  and  we  took  it  for  granted  upon  the 
whole,  that  there  were  fifty  died  that  weeK  of  the 
plague. 

The  next  bill  was  from  the  28d  of  May  to  the 
80th,  when  the  number  of  the  plague  was  seven- . 
teen ;  but  the  burials  in  St  Gileses  were  fifty-three, 
a  frightful  number  I  of  whom  they  set  down  but 
nine  of  the  plague :  but  on  an  examination  more 
strictly  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  request,  it  was  found  there  were 
twenty  more  who  were  really  dead  of  the  plague 
in  that  parish,  but  had  been  set  down  of  the 
spotted  fever,  or  other  distempers,  besides  others 
concealed. 

But  those  were  trifling  things  to  what  followed 
immediately  after ;  for  now  the  weather  set  in 
hot,  and  from  the  first  week  in  June  the  infection 
spread  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  the  bills  rise 
lugh;  the  articles  of  the  fever,  spotted  fever,  and 
teeth,  began  to  swell;  for  all  that  could  conceal 
their  distempers,  did  it  to  prevent  their  neigh- 
bours shunning  and  refusing  to  converse  with 
them ;  and  also  to  prevent  authority  shutting  up 
their  houses,  which  though  it  was  not  yet  prac- 
tised, yet  was  threatened,  and  people  were  ex- 
tremely terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  it 

The  second  week  in  June,  the  parish  of  St 
Giles's,  where  still  the  weight  of  the  infection  lay, 
biu'ied  120,  whereof,  though  the  bills  said  but 
sixty-eight  of  the  plague,  everybody  said  there 
had  been  100  at  least,  calculating  it  from  the  usual 
number  of  funerals  in  that  parish  as  above. 

Till  this  week  the  city  continued  free,  there 
having  never  any  died  except  that  one  French- 
man,  who  I  mentioned  before,  within  the  whole 
ninety-seven  parishes.  Now  there  died  four 
within  Uie  city,  one  in  Wood-street,  one  in  Fen- 
church-street,  and  two  in  Crooked-lane.  South- 
wark  was  entirely  free,  having  not  one  yet  died 
on  that  side  of  the  water. 

I  lived  without  Aldgate,  about  midway  between 
Aldgate  church  and  Whitechapel  Bars,  on  the 
left  hand  or  north  side  of  Uie  street ;  and  as  the 
distemper  had  not  reached  to  that  side  of  the 
city,  our  neighbourhood  continued  very  easy: 
.but  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  their  consterna- 
tion was  very  graat,  and  the  richer  sort  of  people, 
especially  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from  the  west 
part  of  the  city,  throng  out  of  town,  with  their 
families  and  servants,  in  an  unusual  maimer ;  and 
this  was  more  particularly  seen  in  Whitechapel ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Broad-street  where  I  lived. 
Indeed,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  waggons  and 
carts,  with  goods,  women,  servants,  children, 
&c. ;  .coaches  filled  with  people  of  the  better  sort, 
and  horsemen  attending  them,  and  all  hurrying 
away.  Then  empty  waggons  and  carts  appeared, 
and  spore  horses  with  servants,  who  it  was  ap- 
parent were  returning,  or  sent  from  the  country 
to  fetch  more  people :  besides  innumerable  num- 
bers of  men  on  horseback,  some  alone,  others 
with  servants,  and,  generally  speaking^  all  loaded 
with  baggage  and  fitted  out  for  travelling,  as  any 
one  might  perceive  by  their  appearance. 

This  was  a  very  terrible  ana  melancholy  thing 
to  see ;  and  as  it  vras  a  sight  which  I  could  not 
but  look  on  from  morning  to  night,  for  indeed 
there  was  nothing  else  of  moment  to  be  seen,  it 
filled  me  with  very  serious  thoughts  of  the  misery 
that  was  coming  upon  the  city,  and  the  unhappy 
condition  of  those  that  would  be  loft  in  it 

This  huiiy  of  t^e  people  was  such  for  soma 
weeks,  that  there  was  no  getting  at  the  Lord 


Kayor's  door  without  exceeding  difficulty ;  there 
was  such  pressing  and  crowding  there  to  get 
passes  aud  coilincates  of  health,  for  such  as  tra> 
veiled  abroad;  for,  without  these,  there  was  no 
being  admitted  to  pass  through  the  towns  upon 
the  road,  or  to  lodge  in  anj  inn.  Now,  as  there 
had  none  died  in  the  city  for  all  this  time,  ray 
Lord  Mayor  gave  certificates  Of  health  without 
.any  difficulty  to  all  those  who  lived  in  the  97 
pftrishes,  and  to  thosa  within  the  liberties  too,  for 
a  while.  • 

This  hurry,  I  say,  continued  some  weeks,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
the  more  because  it  was  rumoured  that  an  order 
of  the  government  was  to  be  issued  out,  to  place 
turnpikes  and  barriers  on  the  road,  to  prevent 
people's  travelling;  and  that  the  towns  on  the 
road  would  not  suffer  people  from  London  to 
pass,  for  fear  of  bringing  the  infection  along  with 
them;  though- neither  of  those  rumours  had  any 
foimdation,  but  in  the  imagination,  especially  at 
lirst. 

I  now  began  to  consider  seriously  with  myself, 
concerning  my  own  case,  and  how  I  should  dis- 
pose of  mj'self ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  I  should 
resolve  to  stay  in  London,  or  shut  up  my  house 
and  flee,  as  many  of  my  neighbours  did.  I  have 
set  this  particular  down  so  fully,  because  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  of  moment  to  thoso  who  come 
after  me,  if  they  come  to  be  brought  to  the  same 
disti-ess,  and  to  the  same  manner  of  making  their 
choice ;  and  therefore  I  desire  this  account  may 
puss  with  them  rather  for  a  direction  to  them- 
selves to  act  by,  than  a  history  of  my  actings, 
seeing  it  may  not  be  of  one  farthing  value  to  them 
to  note  what  became  of  me. 

I  had  two  important  things  before  me ;  the  one 
was  the  carrying  on  my  business  and  shop,  which 
was  considerable,  and  in  which  was  embarked  all 
my  effects  in  the  world ;  and  the  other  was  the 
preservation  of  my  life  in  so  dismal  a  calamity, 
as  I  saw  apparently  was  coming  upon  the  whole 
city ;  and  which,  however  gi*eat  it  was,  my  feai*s 
perhaps,  as  well  as  other  people's,  represented  to 
DO  much  greater  than  it  could  be. 

The  first  consideration  was  of  great  moment  to 
me ;  my  trade  was  a  itoddler's,  and  as  my  dealings 
were  chiefly  not  by  a  shop  or  chance  trade,  but 
among  the  merchants  trading  to  the  English 
colonies  in  America,  so  my  effects  lay  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  such.  I  was  a  single  man,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  had  a  family  of  6ei*vants,  who  I  kept 
at  my  business;  had  a  house,  shop,  and  ware- 
houses filled  with  goods ;  and,  in  shorty  to  leave 
tliem  all,  as  things  in  such  a  case  must  bo  left, 
that  is  to  say,  without  any  overseer  or  person  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  them,  had  been  to  hazai-d  the 
loss  not  only  of  my  trade,  but  of  my  goods,  and 
indeed  of  all  I  had  in  the  world. 

I  had  an  elder  brother  at  the  same  time  in 
liondon,  and  not  many  years  before  come  over 
from  Portugal ;  and,  advising  "^vith  him,  his 
answer  .was  in  the  three  words,  the  same  that  was 
given  in  another  case  quite  different,  viz.  'Master, 
save  thyself.'  In  a  word,  he  was  for  my  retiring 
into  the  country,  as  he  resolved  to  do  himself, 
with  his  family;  telling  me,  what  he  had,  it 
seems,  heard  abroad,  that  the  best  preparation 
for  the  plague  was  to  run  away  from  it.  As  to 
my  argmnent  of  losing  my  trad©-,  my  goods,  or 
debts,  he  quite  confuted  me.  Mo  told  me  the 
same  thing  which  I  argued  for  my  staying,  viz. 
That  I  would  trust  God  with  my  safety  and 
health,  was  the  strongest  repulse  to  my  preten- 
sions of  losing  my  trade  and  my  goods;  *For,' 
■ays  he,  '  is  it  not  as  reasonable  that  you  should 
ti'ust  G9d  with  the  chance  or  risk  of  losing  your 


trade,  as  that  you  should  stay  in  so  eminent  « 
point  of  danger,  aud  trast  Him  with  your  life  ?* 

I  could  not  argue  that  I  was  in  any  strait,  as 
to  a  ^lace  where  to  go,  having  several  friends  and 
relations  in  Northamptonshire,  whence  our  family 
first  came  from ;  and  j)articularly,  I  had  an  only 
sister  in  Lincolnshire,  very  willing  to  receive  and 
entertain  me. 

My  brother,  who  had  already  sent  his  wife  and 
two  children  into  Bedfordshire,  and  resolved  to 
follow  them,  pressed  my  going  very  earnestly; 
and  I  had  once  resolved  to  comply  with  his  da- 
sires,  but  at  that  time  could  get  no  horse:  for 
though  it  is  time,  all  the  people  did  not  go  out  of 
the  city  of  London ;  yet  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  in  a  manner  all  the  horses  didj  for  Htsr^ 
was  hardly  a  horse  to  be  bought  or  hired  in  the 
whole  city,  for  some  weeks.  Once  I  resolved  to 
travel  on  foot  with  one  servant;  and,  as  many 
did,  lie  at  no  inn,  but  carry  a  soldier's  tent  wita 
us,  and  so  lie  in  the  fields,  tne  weather  being  very 
wai-m,  and  no  danger  from  taking  cold.  I  ay,  as 
many  did,  because  several  did  so  at  last,  especially 
those  who  had  been  in  the  armies,  in  the  war 
which  had  not  been  many  years  past;  and  I  must 
needs  say,  that  speaking  of  second  causes,  had 
most  of  the  people  that  ti-avclled  done  sos  the 
plague  had  not  been  carried  into  so  many  country 
towns  and  houses  as  it  was,  to  the  great  damag?;, 
and  indeed  to  the  ruin,  of  abundance  of  peof^. 

But  then  my  sen.'^ant,  who  I  had  intended  to 
take  down  with  me,  deceived  me,  and  hein^ 
frighted  at  the  increase  of  the  distemper,  and 
not  knowing  when  I  should  go,  he  took  other 
measures,  and  left  me ;  so  I  was  put  off  for  that 
time ;  and  one  way  or  other,  I  always  found  that 
to  appoint  to  go  away,  was  always  crossed  by 
some  accident  or  other,  so  as  to  disappoint  and 
put  it  off  again ;  and  this  brings  in  a  story  which 
otherwise  might  be  tiiought  a  needless  digres- 
sion, viz.  about  these  disappointments  being  from 
Heaven. 

I  mention  this  story  also,  as  the  best  method  I 
can  advise  any  person  to  take  in  such  a  case, 
especially  if  he  be  one  that  makes  conscience  of 
his  duty,  and  would  be  directed  what  to  do  in  it; 
namely,  that  he  should  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
particular  providences  which  occur  at  that  tiaibe, 
aud  look  upon  them  complexly,  as  they  regard 
one  another,  and  as  all  together  regard  the  ques- 
tion before  him,  and  then  I  think  he  may  safely 
take  them  for  intimatious  from  Heaven  of  what 
is  his  unquestioned  duty  to  do  in  such  a  case  ;  I 
mean  as  to  going  away  from  or  staying  in  tho 
place  where  we  dwell,  when  visited  with  an  in- 
fectious distemper. 

It  camo  very  warmly  into  my  mind  one  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  musing  on  this  particular  thing; 
that  as  nothing  attended  us  without  the  direction, 
or  permission  of  Divine  Power,  so  these  disap- 
pointments must  have  something  in  them  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  I  ought  to  consider  whether  it  did 
not  evidently  point  out  or  intimate  to  me  that  it 
was  the  will  of  Heaven  I  should  not  go.  It  im- 
mediately followed  in  my  thoughts,  that  if  it 
really  was  from  God  that  I  should  stay,  He  waa 
able  effectually  to  preserve  me  in  the  midst  of  ail 
the  death  and  danger  that  would  surround  me  ; 
and  that  if  I  attempted  to  secure  myself  by  fleeing 
from  my  habitation,  and  acted  contrary  to  theso 
intimations,  which  1  believed  to  be  divme,  it  was 
a  kind  of  flying  fix}m  God,  and  that  He  could 
cause  his  justice  to  overtake  me  when  and  where 
Ho  thought  fit. 

These  thoughts  quite  turned  my  resolutiana 
again ;  and  when  I  came  to  discourse  with  my 
brother  again,  I  told  him  that  I  inclined  to  stay 
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and  ffJco  my  lot  in  that  station  in  -wrhich  God 
hod  placed  me ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  made 
more  especially  my  duty,  on  the  account  of  what 
I  have  said. 

My  brother,  though  a  veiy  religions  man  him- 
self, laughed  at  all  I  had  suggested  about  its 
being  an  intimation  from  Heaven,  and  told  me 
several  stories  of  such  foolhardy  people,  ns  he 
called  ihem,  as  I  was;  that  I  ought  indeed  to 
submit  to  it  as  a  work  of  Heaven,  if  I  had  been 
any  way  disabled  by  distempers  or  diseases ;  and 
that  then  not  being  able  to  go,  I  ought  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  direction  of  Him  who,  having  been 
my  Maker,  had  an  undisputed  right  of  sovereignty 
in  disi)09ing  of  me ;  and  that  then  there  had  b^n 
no  diffionlty  to  determine  which  was  the  call  of 
his  providence,  and  which  was  not  But  that  I 
should  take  it  as  an  intimation  from  Heaven  that 
I  should  not  go  out  of  town,  only  because  I  could 
not  hire  a  horse  to  go,  or  my  fellow  was  run 
away  that  was  to  attend  me,  was  ridiculous, 
since  at  the  same  time  I  had  my  health  and 
limbs,  and  other  servants,  and  might  with  ease 
traTel  a  day  or  two  on  foot ;  and  having  a  good 
certificate  of  being  in  perfect  health,  might  either 
hire  a  horse  or  take  post  on  the  load,  as  I  thongfat 
fit 

Then  he  proc^ded  to  tell  me  of  the  mischievous 
ooQBeqnences  which  attend  the  presumption  of 
the  Turks  and  Mohammedans  in  Asia,  and  in 
other  places  where  he  had  been  (for  my  brother 
being  a  merchant,  was  a  few  years  before,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  returned  from  abroad, 
coming  last  from  Lisbon),  and  how,  presuming 
upon  their  professed  predestinating  notions,  and 
of  every  man's  end  being  predetermined  and 
unalterably  beforehand  decreed,  they  would  go 
unconcerned  into  infected  places,  and  converse 
with  infected  persons,  by  which  means  they  died 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  a  week ; 
whereas  the  -Europeans,  or  Christian  merchants, 
who  kept  themselves  retired  and  reserved,  gene- 
rally escaped  the  contagion. 

Upon  these  arguments  my  brother  changed 
my  resolutions  again,  and  I  bep:an  to  resolve  to 
go,  and  accordingly  made  all  things  ready ;  for, 
in  short,  the  infection  increased  round  me,  and 
the  bills  were  risen  to  almost  700  a  week,  and 
my  brother  told  me  he  would  venture  to  stay  no 
longer.  I  desired  him  to  let  me  consider  of  it 
but  till  the  next  day,  and  I  would  resolve ;  and 
as  I  had  already  prepared  everything  as  well  as 
I  could  as  to  my  business,  and  who  to  entrust 
my  affairs  with,  1  had  little  to  do  but  to  resolve. 

I  went  home  that  evening  greatly  oppressed  in 
my  mind,  irresolute,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  I  had  set  the  evening  wholly  apart  to  con- 
sider seriously  about  it,  and  was  all  alone ;  for 
already  people  had,  as  it  were  by  a  general  con- 
sent, taken  up  the  custom  of  not  going  out  of 
doors  after  sunset,  the  reasons  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  of  bv  and  by. 

In  the  retirement  of  this  evening  I  endeavoured 
to  resolve,  first,  what  was  my  duty  to  do ;  and  I 
stated  the  arguments  with  which  my  brother  had 
pressed  me  to  go  into  the  country,  and  I  set 
against  them  the  strong  impressions  which  I  had 
on  my  mind  for  staying ;  the  visible  call  I  seemed 
to  have  from  the  particular  circumstance  of  my 
calling,  and  the  care  due  from  me  for  the  preser- 
vation of  my  effects,  which  were,  as  I  might  say, 
my  estate ;  also  the  intimations  which  I  thouglbt 
I  had  from  Heaven,  that  to  me  signified  a  kind  of 
direction  to  venture,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  I  had  what  I  call  a  direction  to  stay,  I  ought  to 
suppose  it  contained  a  promise  of  being  pre- 
served, if  I  obeyed. 


This  lay  close  to  me,  and  my  mind  seemed 
more  and  more  encouraged  to  stay  than  ever, 
and  suppoi-ted  with  a  secret  satisfaction  that  I 
should  be  kept.  Add  to  this,  that  turning  over 
the  Bible,  wnich  lay  before  me,  and  while  my 
thoughts  were  more  than  ordinary  serious  upon 
the  question,  I  cried  out,  *"Well,  I  know  not  what 
to  do,  Lord  direct  me  !*  and  the  like ;  and  atth.lt 

Ccture  I  happened  to  stop  turning  over  the 
k  at  the  91st  Psalm,  and  casting  my  eye  on 
the  second  verse,  I  read  to  tlie  seventh  verse  ex- 
clusive; and  after  that,  included  the  10th,  as 
follows :  *  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge, 
and  my  fortress,  my  God,  in  Hnn  will  I  trust 
Surely  He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler,  and  from  the  noisome  pestilence.  He 
shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his 
wings  shalt  thou  trust;  his  truth  shall  be  thy 
shield  and  buckler.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for 
the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day :  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noon-day.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not 
come  nigh  thee.  Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  ^on 
behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked.  Because 
thou  hast  made  the  Lord  which  is  my  refuge,  even 
the  Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no  evil 
befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh 
thy  dwelling,'  &c. 

I  scarce  need  tell  the  reader,  that  from  thai 
moment  I  resolved  that  I  would  stay  in  the  town, 
and  casting  myself  entirely  upon  the  goodness 
and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  would  not  seek 
any  other  shelter  whatever;  and  that  as  my  times 
were  in  his  hands,  He  was  as  able  to  keep  me  in 
a  time  of  the  infection,  as  in  a  time  of  health ;  and 
if  He  did  not  think  fit  to  deliver  me,  still  I  was  in 
his  hands,  and  it  was  meet  He  should  do  with  m© 
as  should  seem  good  to  Him. 

With  this  resolution  I  went  to  bed ;  and  I  was 
farther  confirmed  in  it  the  next  day,  by  the  woman 
being  taken  ill  with  whom  I  had  intended  to  en- 
trust my  house  and  all  my  affairs.  But  I  had  a 
farther  obligation  laid  on  me  on  the  same  side, 
for  the  next  day  I  found  myself  very  much  out  of 
order  also ;  so  that  if  I  would  have  gone  away, 
I  could  not,  and  I  continued  ill  three  or  four 
days,  and  this  entirely  determined  my  stay ;  so 
I  took  my  leave  of  my  brother,  who  went  away 
to  Dorking  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  fetched  a 
round  farther  into  Buckinghamshire,  or  Bedford- 
shire, to  a  retreat  he  had  found  out  there  for  his 
family. 

It  was  a  very  ill  time  to  be  sick  in,  for  if  any 
one  complained,  it  was  immediately  said  he  had 
the  plague ;  and  though  I  had  indeed  no  symp- 
toms of  that  distemper,  yet  being  very  ill,  both 
in  my  head  and  in  my  stomach,  I  was  not  without 
apprehension  that  I  really  was  infected ;  but  in 
about  three  days  I  grew  better,  the  third  night  I 
rested  well,  sweated  a  little,  and  was  much  re- 
freshed ;  the  apprehensions  of  its  being  the  infec- 
tion went  also  quite  away  with  my  illness,  and  I 
went  about  my  business  as  usuaL 

These  things,  however,  put  off  all  my  thoughts 
of  going  into  the  country ;  and  my  brother  also 
being  gone,  I  had  no  more  debate  either  with 
him,  or  with  myself  on  that  subject 

It  was  now  mid-July,  and  the  plague,  which 
had  chiefly  raged  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  parishes  of  8t  Giles's, 
St  Andrew's-Holbom,  and  towards  Westminster, 
began  now  to  come  eastward,  towards  the  part 
where  I  lived.  It  was  to  be  observed  indeed,  that 
it  did  not  come  stmight  on  towards  us ;  for  tho 
city,  that  is  lo  say  within  the  walls,  was  indififer- 
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ent  healthy  still ;  nor  -was  it  got  then  verj  much 
over  the  water  into  Southwark ;  for  though  there 
died  that  week  1268  of  all  distempers,  whereof  it 
might  he  supposed  abore  900  died  of  the  plague, 
yet  there  was  but  twenty-eight  in  the  whole  citv, 
within  the  ^alls,  and  but  nineteen  in  Southwark, 
Lambeth  parish  included;  whereas  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Gileses,  and  St  Maxtin's  in  the  Fields  alone, 
there  died  421. 

But  we  perceived  the  infection  kept  chiefly  in 
the  out  parishes,  which  being  very  populous,  and 
fuller  also  of  poor,  the  distemper  found  more  to 
prey  upon  than  in  the  city,  as  I  shall  observe 
afterward;  we  perceived,  I  say,  the  distemper  to 
draw  our  way,  viz.  by  the  parishes  of  Olerken- 
well,  Cripplegate,  Shoreditcn,  and  Bishopsgate ; 
which  last  two  parishes  joining  to  Aldgate^  white- 
chapel,  and  Stepney,  the  infection  came  at  length 
to  spread  its  utmost  rage  and  violence  in  those 
parts,  even  when  it  abated  at  the  western  parishes 
where  it  began. 

It  was  very  strange  to  observe,  that  in  thts  par- 
ticular week,  from  the  4th  to  the  11th  of  July, 
when,  as  I  have  observed,  there  died  near  400  of 
the  plague  in  the  two  pai-ishes  of  St  Martin's,  and 
St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  only,  there  died  in  the 
parish  of  Aldgate  but  four,  in  the  parish  of  White- 
chapel  three,  in  the  parish  of  Stepney  but  one. 

Likewise  in  the  next  week,  from  the  11th  of 
July  to  the  18th,  when  the  week's  bill  was  1761, 
yet  there  died  no  more  of  the  plague,  on  the  whole 
Southwark  side  of  the  water,  than  sixteen. 

But  this  face  of  things  soon  changed,  and  it 
began  to  thicken  in  Cripplegate  parish  especially, 
and  in  Clerkenwell ;  so  that  by  the  second  week 
in  August,  Cripplegate  paiish  alone  buried  886. 
and  Clerkenwell  155;  of  the  first,  850  might  well 
be  reckoned  to  die  of  the  plague ;  and  of  the  last, 
the  bill  itself  said,  145  were  of  the  plag^. 

During  the  month  of  July,  and  wnile,  as  I  have 
observed,  our  part  of  tlie  town  seemed  to  be  spared 
in  comparison  of  the  west  part,  I  went  ordinarily 
about  the  streets,  as  my  business  required,  and 
particularly  went  geneially  once  in  a  day,  or  in 
two  days,  into  the  city,  to  my  brother's  house, 
which  he  had  given  me  charge  of,  and  to  see  it 
was  safe;  and  having  the  kev  in  my  pocket,  I 
used  to  go  into  the  house,  and  over  most  of  Uie 
rooms,  to  see  that  aU  was  well ;  for  though  it  be 
something  wonderful  to  toll,  that  any  should 
have  hearts  so  hardened,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
calamity,  as  to  rob  and  steal;  yet  certain  it  is, 
thAt  all  sorts  of  viUanies,  and  even  levities  and 
debaucheries,  were  then  practised  in  the  town,  as 
openly  as  ever,  I  will  not  say  quite  as  frequently, 
because  the  number  of  people  were  many  ways 
lessened. 

'  But  the  city  itself  began  now  to  be  visited  too. 
I  mean  within  the  walls;  but  the  number  of 
people  there  were,  indeed,  extremely  lessened,  by 
so  great  a  multitude  having  been  gone  into  the 
country ;  and  even  all  this  month  of  July,  they 
continued  to  flee,  though  not  in  such  multitudes 
as  formerly.  In  August,  indeed,  they  fled  in  such 
a  manner,  that  I  began  to  think  there  would  be 
really  none  but  magistrates  and  servants  left  in 
the  city. 

As  they  fled  now  out  of  the  city,  so  I  should 
observe,  that  the  court  removed  early,  viz.  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  went  to  Oxford,  where  it 
pleased  God  to  praserve  them ;  and  the  distemper 
did  not,  as  I  hesurd  of,  so  much  as  touch  them ;  for 
which  I  cannot  say,  that  I  ever  saw  they  showed 
any  great  token  of  thankfulness,  and  hardly  any- 
thing of  reformation,  though  they  did  not  want 
being  told  that  their  crying  vices  might,  without 
breach  of  charity,  be  said  to  have  gone  far  in  I 


bringing  that  terrible  judgment  upon  the  whole 
nation. 

The  face  of  London  was  now  indeed  stimngely 
altered,  I  mean  the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  cUv; 
liberties,  suburbs,  Westminster,  Southwark,  ajid 
all  together ;  for  as  to  the  particular  part  called 
the  dty,  or  within  the  walls)  that  was  not  yet 
much  mfected;  but  in  the  whole,  the  Daos  of 
things,  I  say,  was  much  altered ;  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness sat  upon  every  face,  and  Uiough  soma  part 
were  not  yet  overwhelmed,  ^et  all  looked  deeply 
concemea ;  and  as  we  saw  it  apparently  coming^ 
on,  so  every  one  looked  on  himseh,  and  his  family, 
as  in  the  utmost  danger.  Were  it  possible  to  re- 
present those  times  exactly,  to  those  that  did  not 
see  them,  and  give  the  reader  due  ideas  of  tba 
honor  that  everywhere  presented  itseU,  it  must 
make  just  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  fill 
them  with  surprise.  London  might  well  be  said 
to  be  all  in  tears ;  the  mourners  md  not  go  aboui 
the  streets  indeed,  for  nobody  put  on  blsck,  or 
made  a  formal  dress  of  mourning  for  their  nsarest 
friends ;  but  the  voice  of  mourning  was  truly 
heard  in  the  streete ;  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  at  Uie  windows  and  doors  of  their  bouses, 
where  their  nearest  relations  werei  perhaps  dying, 
or  just  dead,  were  so  frequent  to  be  heard,  as  wa 
passed  the  streets,  Uiat  it  was  enough  to  pieree  the 
stoutest  heart  in  the  world  to  hear  them.  Tears 
and  lamentations  were  seen  almost  in  every  house, 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  visitation ;  for 
towards  the  latter  end,, men's  hearte  were  har- 
dened, and  death  was  so'always  before  their  eyes, 
that  they  did  not  much  concern  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  expecting  that  themselreB 
should  be  summoned  the  next  hour. 

Business  led  me  out  sometimes  to  the  othnr  eoA 
of  the  town,  even  when  the  sickness  was  ohiefly 
there ;  and  as  the  thin^  was  new  to  me,  as  weU 
as  to  everybody  else,  it  was  a  most  surprisiDg 
thing  to  see  those  streets,  which  were  usually  so 
thronged,  now  grown  desolate,  and  so  few  people 
to  be  seen  in  them,  that  if  I  had  been  a  stnnger, 
and  at  a  loss  for  my  way,  I  might  sometimes 
have  gone  the  length  of  a  whole  street^  I  weaA 
of  the  by-streets,  and  seen  nobody  to  direct  roa, 
except  watchmen  set  at  the  doors  of  such  houses 
as  were  shut  up;  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

One  day,  being  at  that  part  of  the  town  on 
some  special  business,  curiosity  led  me  to  olraarve 
things  more  than  usually ;  and  indeed  I  walked 
a  great  way  where  I  had  no  business.  I  went 
up  Holboni:  and  there  the  street  was  full  of 
people;  but  they  walked  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  street,  neither  on  one  side  or  other,  because, 
as  I  suppose,  they  would  not  mingle  with  any- 
body that  came  out  of  houses,  or  meet  with  smells 
and  scents  from  houses  that  might  be  infected. 

The  Inns  of  Court  were  all  shut  up,  nor  were 
very  many  of  the  lawyers  in  the  Temple,  or 
Lincoln's-mn,  or  Gray's-inn,  to  be  seen  there. 
Everybody  was  at  peace,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  lawyers ;  besides,  it  being  in  the  time  of  the 
vacation  too,  they  were  generally  gone  into  the 
country.  Whole  rows  oi  houses  in  some  places 
were  shut  close  up,  the  iuhabitante  all  fledi  and 
onlv  a  watohman  or  two  left 

when  I  speak  of  rows  of  houses  being  shut  up^ 
I  do  not  mean  shut  up  by  the  magistratea^  but 
that  great  numbers  of  persons  followed  the  court, 
by  the  necessity  of  their  employments,  and  other 
dependencies ;  and  as  others  retli^  really  frighted 
with  the  distemper,  It  was  a  mere  desolating  of 
some  of  the  streets.  But  the  fright  was  not  yet 
near  so  ^eat  in  the  city,  abstractlv  so  called; 
and  particularly  because,  though  they  were  at 
first  in  a  most  inexpressible  consternation,  yet^ 
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as  I  haTB  obsorred  that  the  distemper  intermitted 
often  at  first,  so  they  were,  as  it  were,  alarmed, 
and  nnal&rmed  again^  and  this  several  times,  till 
it  began  to  be  familiar  to  them ;  and  that  even 
-when  it  appeared  violent,  yet  seeing  it  did  not 
presently  spread  into  the  city,  or  the  east  or  south 
parts,  the  people  be^an  to  take  courage,  and  to 
be,  as  I  may  say.  a  httle  hardened.  It  is  true,  a 
vast  many  people  fied,  as  I  have  observed ;  yet 
they  were  chiefly  from  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  from  Ihat  we  call  the  heart  of  the  citv,  that 
is  to  say,  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  people,  and 
such  persons  as  were  unencumbered  with  trades 
and  business.  But  of  the  rest,  the  generality 
stayed,  and  seemed  to  abide  the  worst ;  so  that 
in  the  place  we  call  the  liberties,  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs, in  Southwark,  and  in  the  east  part,  such  as 
Wapping,  Batclifif,  Stepney,  Botherhithe,  and  the 
like,  thejpeople  generally  stayed,  except  here  and 
there  a  few  wecdthy  families,  who,  as  above,  did 
not  depend  upon  their  business. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  the  city  and 
suburbs  were  prodigiously  full  of  people  at  the 
time  of  this  visitation,  I  mean  at  the  time  that  it 
began ;  for  though  I  have  lived  to  see  a  farther 
increase,  and  mighty  throngs  of  people  settling 
in  London  more  than  ever,  yet  we  had  always 
a  notion  that  numbers  of  people,  which,  the  wars 
being  over,  the  armies  disbanded,  and  the  royal 
family  and  the  monarchy  being  restored,  had 
flocked  to  London  to  settle  in  business,  or  to 
depend  upon  and  attend  the  court  for  rewards  of 
services^  preferments,  and  the  like,  was  such,  that 
the  town  was  computed  to  have  in  it  above  a 
hundred  thousand  people  more  than  ever  it  held 
before ;  nay,  some  took  upon  them  to  say  it  had 
twice  as  many,  because  all  the  ruined  families  of 
the  royal  party  flocked  hither;  all  the  soldiers 
set  up  trades  here,  and  abundance  of  families 
settied  here.  A^ain,  the  court  brought  with  it 
a  great  flux  of  pnde  and  new  fashions ;  all  people 
were  gay  and  luxurious,  and  the  joy  of  the  re- 
storation had  brought  a  vast  many  families  to 
London. 

I  often  thought,  that  as  JenAalem  was  besieged 
by  the  Bomans,  when  the  Jews  were  assembled 
together  to  celebrate  the  Passover,  by  which 
means  an  incredible  number  of  people  were  sur- 
prised there,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in 
other  countries ;  so  the  plague  entered  London, 
when  an  incredible  increase  of  peoi)le  had  hap- 
pened occasionally  by  the  particular  circumstanoes 
above  named.  As  this  conflux  of  the  people  to 
a,  youthful  and  gay  court  made  a  great  traide  in 
-tiie  dt^,  especially  in  evervthing  that  belonged 
to  fashion  and  finery,  so  it  drew,  by  consequence, 
a  gpreat  number  of  workmen,  manufacturers,  and 
the  like,  being  mostly  poor  people,  who  dejj^nded 
upon  their  labour ;  and  I  remember,  in  particular, 
that  in  a  repi-esentation  to  my  liord  Mayor  ox 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
riband-weavers  in  and  about  the  city,  the  chiefest 
number  of  whom  lived  then  in  the  parishes  of 
Shoreditch,  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  and  Bishops- 
gate  ;  namely,  about  Spitalfields ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  Spitalfields  was  then,  for  it  was  not  so  large 
as  now  by  one-fifth  part. 

By  this,  however,  the  number  of  people  in 
the  whole  may  be  judged  of ;  and  indeed  I  often 
wondered  tht^  after  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
people  that  went  away  at  first,  there  was  yet  so 
great  a  multitude  left  as  it  appeared  there  was. 

But  I  must  go  back  ajptin  to  the  beginning  of 
this  surprising  time : — while  the  fears  of  the  people 
were  voung,  they  were  increased  strangely  isj 
-several  odd  accidents,  which,  put  all  together,  it 


was  really  a  wonder  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
did  not  nse  as  one  man  and  abandon  their  dwell- 
ings, leaving  the  place  as  a  space  of  ground  de- 
signed by  Heaven  for  an  Aketaama^  doomed  to  be 
destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  all 
that  would  be  found  in  it  would  perish  with  it. 
I  shall  name  but  a  few  of  these  things ;  but  sure 
they  were  so  many,  and  so  many  wizards  and 
cunning  people  propagating  them,  that  J  have 
often  wondered  there  was  any  (women  especially) 
left  behind. 

In  the  first  place,  a  blazing  star  or  comet  ap- 
peared for  several  months  before  the  plague,  as 
there  did  the  year  after ;  another,  a  little  beiore 
the  fire.  The  old  women,  and  the  phlegmatic 
hypochondriac  part  of  the  other  sex,  whom  I  could 
almost  call  old  women  too,  remarked  (especially 
afterward,  though  not  till  both  those  judgments 
were  over)  that  those  two  comets  passed  directiy 
over  the  city,  and  that  so  vei*y  near  the  houses, 
tbat  it  was  plain  they  imported  something  peculiar 
to  the  city  alone:  that  the  comet  before  the  pesti- 
lence was  of  a  faint,  dull,  languid  colour,  and  its 
motion  very  heavy,  solemn,  and  dow;  but  that 
the  comet  before  ih.e  fire  was  bright  and  spark- 
ling, or,  as  others  said,  flaming,  and  its  motion 
swift  and  furious;  and  that^  accordingly,  one  fore- 
told a  heavy  judgment,  slow  but  severe,  terrible 
and  frightful  as  was  the  plague.  But  the  other 
foretold  a  stroke,  sudden,  swift,  and  fiery  as  was 
the  conflagration ;  nay,  so  particular  some  people 
were,  that  as  they  looked  upon  that  comet  pre- 
ceding the  fire,  they  fancied  that  they  not  only 
saw  it  pass  swiftly  and  fiercely,  and  could  per- 
ceive the  motion  with  their  eye,  but  even  they 
heard  it ;  that  it  made  a  rushing  mighty,  noise, 
fierce  and  terrible,  though  at  a  distance,  and  but 
just  perceivable. 

I  saw  both  these  stars,  and,  I  must  confess,  had 
had  so  much  of  the  common  notion  of  such  things 
in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  forerunners  and  warnings  of  God*s  judgments ; 
and  especially  when  the  plague  had  followed  the 
first  I  yet  saw  another  of  the  like  kind,  I  could 
not  but  say,  God  had  not  yet  sufilciently  scourged 
the  city. 

But  let  my  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
philosophers  be,  or  have  been,  what  they  will, 
these  things  had  a  more  than  ordinaiy  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  they 
had  almost  universal  melancholy  appi-ehensions 
of  some  dreadful  calamity  and  judgment  coming 
upon  the  city;  and  this  principally  from  the 
sight  of  this  comet,  and  of  the  alarm  that  was 
given  in  December  by  two  people  dying  at  St. 
Griles's,  as  above. 

But  I  could  not  at  the  same  time  carry  these 
things  to  the  height  that  others  did,  knowing  too 
that  natural  causes  are  assigned  by  the  astrono- 
mers for  such  things;  and  that  their  motions, 
and  even  their  revolutions,  are  calculated,  or 
pretended  to  be  calculated ;  so  that  they  cannot 
be  so  perfectly  called  the  forerunners,  or  fore- 
tellers, much  less  the  procurers  of  such  events, 
as  pestilence,  war,  fire,  and  the  like. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  likewise 
strangely  increased  by  the  error  of  the  times;  in 
which,  I  think,  the  people,  from  what  principle  I 
cannot  imagine,  were  more  addicted  to  prophecies 
and  astrological  conjurations,  dreams  and  old 
wives*  tale&  than  ever  they  were  before  or  since. 
Whether  this  unhappy  temper  was  originally 
raised  by  the  follies  of  some  people  who  ^ot 
money  1^  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  printing  predio* 
tions  and  prognostications,  I  know  not;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  books  frighted  them  terribly ;  such  ai 
Lilly's  Almanack,  Godbury's  Astrological  Pre* 
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dictions.  Poor  Eobin^s  Almanaok,  and  the  liko; 
also  tjeveral  pretended  religious  books,  one  en- 
titled, '  Come  out  of  her,  my  People,  lest  ye  ba 
partaker  of  her  Plagues ;'  another  called,  *Fair 
Warning;'  another,  *  Britain's  Bemembrancer,' 
and  many  such ;  all  or  most  part  of  which  fore- 
told, dii'ectly  or  covertly,  the  i-uin  of  the  city; 
nay,  some  were  so  enthusiastically  bold,  as  to  run 
about  the  streets  with  their  oral  predictions,  pre- 
tending they  were  sent  to  preach  to  the  city;  and 
one  in  particular,  who,  like  Jonah  to  Nineveh, 
ciied  in  the  streets,  *  Yet  forty  days,  and  Loudon 
shall  be  destroyed.'  I  will  not  be  positive  whether 
ha  said  yet  forty  days,  or  yet  a  few  d.-iys.  Another 
ran  about  naked,  except  a  pair  of  diawei-a  about 
his  waist,  ciying  day  and  night,  like  a  man  that 
Josephus  mentions,  who  cried,  *Woe  to  Jeru- 
salem!' a  little  before  the  destruction  of  that 
city ;  BO  this  poor  naked  creature  cried,  ^  Oh !  the 
great  and  the  dreadful  Qod!'  and  said  no  more, 
but  repeated  those  words  continually,  with  a 
voice  and  countenance  full  of  horror,  a  swift 
pace ;  and  nobody  could  ever  find  him  to  stop  or 
rest,  or  take  any  sustenance,  at  least  that  ever  I 
could  hear  of.  I  met  this  poor  creature  several 
times  in  the  streets,  and  would  have  spoke  to 
him,  but  he  would  not  enter  into  speech  ^vith 
me  or  any  one  else,  but  kept  on  his  dismal  cries 
continually. 

These  things  terrified  the  people  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  especially  when  two  or  three  times, 
as  I  have  mentioned  ali^eady,  they  found  one  or 
two  in  the  bills  dead  of  the  plague  at  St,  Giles's. 

Next  to  these  public  things  were  the  dreams  of 
old  women,  or,  I  should  say,  the  intei-pretation 
of  old  women  upon  other  people's  dreams ;  and 
these  put  abundance  of  people  even  out  of  the!]- 
wits.  Some  heard  voices  warning  them  to  be 
gone,  for  that  there  would  be  such  a  plague  in 
London,  so  that  the  living  would  not  be  able  to 
bury  the  dead ;  others  saw  apparitions  in  the  air ; 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  Ray  of  both,  I  hope 
■without  broach  of  charity,  that  they  heard  voices 
that  never  spake,  and  saw  sights  that  never  ap- 
peared. But  the  imagination  of  the  people  was 
really  turned  wayward  and  possessed;  and  no 
wonder  if  they  who  were  poring  continually  at 
the  clouds  saw  shapes  and  figures,  representa- 
tions and  appearances,  which  had  nothing  in 
them  but  air  and  vapour.  Here,  they  told  us,  they 
saw  a  flaming  swonl  beld  in  a  hand,  coming  out 
of  a  cloud,  with  a  point  hanging  direotiy  over  the 
city ;  there  they  saw  hearses  and  cofiins  in  the 
air  carrying  to  be  bmied ;  and  there  again  heaps 
of  dead  bodies  lying  unburied,  and  the  like,  just 
as  the  imagination  of  the  poor  terrified  people 
furnished  them  with  matter  to  work  upon. 

•  So  h3rpochondriac  fancies  represent 
Sljips,  aiTnies,  battles  in  the  firuiainent; 
Till  steady  eyes  the  exhalations  ^olvc, 
And  all  to  its  first  matter,  cloud,  resolve.' 

I  could  fill  this  account  with  the  strange  rela- 
tions such  people  give  every  day  of  what  they 
have  seen ;  and  every  one  was  so  positive  of 
their  having  seen  what  they  pretended  to  see, 
that  there  was  no  contradicting  them,  without 
breach  of  friendship,  or  being  accounted  rude 
and  unmannerly  on  the  one  hand,  and  profane 
and  impenetrable  on  the  other.  One  thne  before 
the  plague  was  begun  (otherwise  than  tA  I  have 
said  in  St.  Giles's),  I  think  it  was  in  March, 
seeing  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined 
with  them  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  found 
ihem  all  staring  up  into  the  air  to  see  what  a 
woman  told  them  appeared  plain  to  her,  which 
was  an  uigel  clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiei*y  sword 


in  his  hand,  waving  it  or  brandishing  it  orer  his 
head.  She  described  every  part  of  tlie  figure  to 
the  life,  showed  them  the  motion  and  the  form, 
and  the  po<»'  people  came  into  it  so  eagerly  and 
with  so  much  readiness:  ^Yes!  I  seo  it  ail 
plainly,'  sa3rs  one ;  '  there's  the  sword  as  plain  ua. 
can  be.'  Another  saw  the  angel;  one  saw  his 
very  face,  and  cried  out,  ^  What  a  glorious  crea- 
ture he  was !'  One  saw  one  tiling,  and  one 
another,  I  looked  as  earnestly  as  the  rest,  bat, 
perhaps,  not  with  so  much  willingness  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  I  said,  indeed,  that  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  white  cloud,  bright  on  one  side  by 
the  diining  of  the  sun  upon,  the  other  pari  The 
woman  endeavoured  to  show  it  me,  but  could  not 
make  me  confess  that  I  saw  it,  which,  indeed,  if 
I  had,  I  must  have  lied;  but  the  woman  taming 
to  me  looked  rae  in  the  face  and  fancied  I  luiefaed, 
in  which  her  imagination  deceived  her  too,,  lor  I 
really  did  not  laugh,  but  was  seriously  Iefl&^txBg' 
how  the  poor  people  were  terrified  by  the  force 
of  their  own  imagination*  However,  she  tntned 
to  me,  called  me  profane  fellow,  and  a  aooSer, 
told  me  that  it  was  a  time  of  God's  anger,  and 
dreadful  judgments  were  approaching,  and  that 
despisers,  such  as  I,  should  wander  and  perish. 

The  people  about  her  seemed  disgusted  as  well 
as  she,  and  I  found  there  was  no  persuading  Aem 
that  I  did  not  laugh  at  them,  axnl  that  I  should 
be  rather  mobbed  by  them  than  be  able  to  unde- 
ceive them.  So  I  left  them,  and  this  appeaxauce- 
passed  for  as  real  as  the  blazing  star  itself. 

Another  encounter  I  had  in  the  open  daj  also ; 
and  this  was  in  going  through  a  narrow  passage 
from  Petty-France  into  Bishopsgato  churefaymrd, 
by  a  row  of  almshouses ;  there  are  two  church- 
yards to  Bishopsgate  church  or  parish,  one  we 
go  over  to  pass  from  the  place  called  Petty- 
France  into  Bishopsgato-street,  coming  out  just 
by  the  church  door,  the  other  is  on  the  side  of 
the  narraw  passage  where  the  almshouses  axe  on 
the  left,  and  a  dwarf  wall  with  a  palisade  on  ic 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  city  wall  on  the  other 
side  more  to  the  right 

In  this  narrow  passage  stands  a  man  looking- 
through  the  palisades  into  the  burying-place,  and 
as  many  people  as  the  narrowness  of  the  place 
would  admit  to  stop  without  hindering  the  pas- 
sage of  others,  and  he  was  talking  mighty  eagerly 
to  them,  and  pointing  now  to  one  place,  then  to 
another,  and  afiirming  that  he  saw  a  ghost  walk- 
ing upon  such  a  gravestone  there ;  he  described 
the  shape,  the  posture,  and  the  movement  of  it 
so  exactly,  that  it  was  the  greatest  amas^nent 
to  him  in  the  world  that  everybody  did  not  see 
it  as  well  as  he.  On  a  sudden  he  would  cry, 
'There  it  is — now  it  comes  this  way;'  then, 
*  'Tis  turned  back ;'  till  at  length  he  persuaded 
the  people  into  so  firm  a  belief  of  it,  that  one 
fancied  he  saw  it ;  and  thus  he  came  every  day 
making  a  strange  hubbub,  oonadering  it  was  sa 
narrow  a  passage,  till  Bishop9gate  clock  struck 
eleven,  and  then  the  ghost  would  seem  to  start, 
and,  as  if  he  wero  called  away^  di^ppeared  on  a 
sudden. 

I  looked  earnestly  every  way  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  this  man  directeo,  but  could  not  see 
the  least  appearance  of  anything ;  but  so  positive 
was  this  poor  man  that  he  gave  them  vapours  in 
abundance,  and  sent  them  away  tivmbbng  and 
frightened,  till  at  length  few  people  that  knew 
of  It  cared  to  go  through  that  passage,  and  hardly^ 
anybody  by  night  on  any  account  whatever. 

This  ghost,  as  the  poor  man  affirmed,  made 
signs  to  the  houses,  and  to  the  ground,  and  to  th» 
people,  plainly  intimating,  or  else  they  so  under- 
standing it,  that  abundance  of  people  should  come 
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to  be  bhried  ia  that  churebynrd,  as  indeed  hap- 
pened; but  then  he  saiv  such  aspects,  I  must 
acknovrledge  I  never  believed,  nor  could  I  see 
anything  of  it  myself,  though  I  looked  most 
earnestly  to  see  it  if  possible. 

These'  things  serve  to  show  how  far  the  people 
were  really  overcome  with  delusions;  and  as 
they  had  a  notion  of  the  approach  of  a  visitation, 
all  their  predictions  ran  upon  a  most  dpeadful 
plagne,  miich  should  lay  the  whole  city,  and 
even  the  kingdom  waste,  and  should  destroy 
ohnost  all  the  nation,  both  man  and  beast. 

To  this,  as  I  said  before,  the  astrologers  added 
stories  of  the  conjunctions  of  planets  in  a  malig- 
nant manner,  and  with  a  mischievous  influence ; 
one  of  which  conjunctions  was  to  happen,  and 
did  happen  in  October,  and  the  other  in  Novem- 
ber ;  and  they  filled  the  people's  heads  with  pre- 
dictions on  these  signs  of  the  heavens,  intimating 
that  those  conjunctions  foretold  drought,  famine, 
aud  pestilence.  In  the  two  first  of  them,  how- 
ever, they  were  entirely  mistaken;  for  we  had 
no  droughty  season,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a  hard  frost,  which  lasted  from  December 
almost  to  March ;  and  after  that  moderate  weather, 
rather  warm  than  hot,  with  refreshing  winds; 
and,  in  short,  veiy  seasonable  weather,  and  also 
several  very  great  rains. 

Some  endeavours  were  used  to  suppress  the 
printing  of  such  books  as  terrified  the  people, 
and  to  frighten  the  dispersers  of  them,  some  of 
whom  were  taken  up,  but  nothing  done  in  it,  as 
I  am  informed,  the  government  being  unwilling 
to  exasperate  the  people,  who  were,  as  I  may  say, 
all  out  of  their  wits  already. 

Neither  can  I  acquit  those  ministers  that,  in 
their  sermons,  rather  sunk  than  lifted  up  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers:  many  of  them,  I  doubt  not, 
did  it  for  the  strengthening  tlie  resolution  of  the 
people,  and  especially  for  quickening  them  to 
repentance ;  but  it  certainly  answered  not  their 
end,  at  least  not  in  proportion  to  the  injury  it 
did  another  way. 

But  we  had  ^me  good  men,  and  that  of  all 
persuasions  and  opinions,  whose  discourses  were 
full  of  terror;  who  spake  nothing  but  dismal 
things ;  and  as  they  brought  the  people  together 
with  a  kind  of  horror,  sent  them  away  in  tears, 
prophesying  nothing  but  evil  tidings ;  terrifying 
the  people  with  the  apprehensions  of  being  utterly 
destroyed ;  not  guiding  them,  at  lea^t  not  enough, 
to  cry  to  Heaven  for  niorcy. 

It  was  indeed  a  time  of  very  unhappy  breaches 
among  us  in  matters  of  religion,  innumerable 
sects,  and  divisions,  and  separate  opinions,  pre- 
vailed among  the  people.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  restored,  indeed,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  about  four  years  before ;  but 
the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents,  and  of  all  the  other  sorts  of 
professions,  had  begun  to  {gather  separate  so- 
cieties, and  erect  altar  agamst  altar;  and  all 
those  had  their  meetings  for  worship  apart,  as 
they  have  now,  but  not  so  many  then,  the  Dis- 
senters being  not  thoroughly  formed  into  a  body 
as  they  are  since;  and  those  congregations  which 
were  thus  gathered  together  were  yet  but  few ; 
and  even  those  that  were,  the  government  did 
not  allow,  but  endeavoured  to  suppress  them, 
and  shut  up  their  meetings. 

But  the  visitation  reconciled  them  again,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  many  of  the  best  and  most 
valuable  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Dissenters 
were  suffered  to  go  into  the  churches  where  the 
incumbents  ^vere  fied  away,  as  many  were,  not 
being  able  to  stand  it;  and  the  people  flocked 
without  distinction  to  hear  them  preach,  not 


much  inquiring  who  or  what  opinion  they  were 
of ;  but  after  the  sickness  was  over,  that  spirit 
of  charity  abated,  and  every  church  being  again 
supplied  with  its  own  ministers,  or  others  pre- 
sented where  the  minister  was  dead,  things  re- 
turned to  their  old  channel  again. 

One  mischief  always  introduces  another. 
These  terrors  and  apprehensions  of  the  people 
led  them  to  a  thousand  weak,  foolish,  and  wicked 
things,  which  they  wanted  not  a  sort  of  people 
really  wicked  to  encourage  them  to,  and  this  was 
running  about  to  fortune-tellers,  cunning  men, 
and  astrologers,  to  know  their  fortunes,  or,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  expressed,  to  have  their  fortuaes  told 
theuL  their  nativities  calculated,  and  the  like ;  and 
this  lolly  presently  made  the  town  swarm  with  a 
wicked  generation  of  pretendera  to  magic — to  the- 
black  art,  as  they  called  it,  and  I  know  not  what; 
nay,  to  a  thousand  worse  dealings  with  the  devil 
than  they  were  really  guilty  of;  and  this  trade 
grew  so  open  and  so  generally  practised,  that  it 
became  common  to  have  signs  and  inscriptions 
set  up  at  doors, — *Here  lives  a  fortune-teller,* 
'  Here  lives  an  astrologer,'  *  Here  you  may  have 
your  nativity  calculated,' — and  the  like ;  and  Friar 
Bacon's  Brazen  Head,  which  was  the  usual  sign 
of  these  people's  dwellings,  was  to  be  seen  almost 
in  every  street,  or  else  the  sign  of  Mother  Shipton, 
or  of  Merlin's  head,  and  the  like. 

With  what  blind,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  stuff 
these  oracles  of  the  devil  pleased  and  satisfied  the 
people,  I  really  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
innumerable  attendants  crowded  about  their  doors 
every  day :  and  if  but  a  gi'ave  fellow  in  a  velvet 
jacket,  a  band,  and  a  black  cloak,  which  was  the 
habit  those  quack-conjurors  generally  went  in, 
was  but  seen  in  the  streets,  the  people  would 
follow  them  in  crowds  aud  ask  them  questions  as 
they  went  along. 

1  need  not  mention  what  a  horrid  delusion 
this  was,  or  what  it  tended  to ;  but  there  was  no 
remedy  for  it,  till  the  plague  itself  put  an  end  to 
it  all,  and  I  supposed  cleared  the  town  of  most  of 
those  calculators  themselves.  One  mischief  was, 
that  if  the  poor  people  asked  these  mock  astrolo- 
gers whether  there  would  be  a  plague  or  no, 
they  all  agreed  in  the  general  to  answer  *  Yes ;' 
for  that  kept  up  their  trade ;  and  had  the  people 
not  been  kept  in  a  fright  about  that,  the  wizards 
would  presently  have  been  rendered  useless,  and 
their  craft  had  been  at  an  end.  But  they  always 
talked  to  them  *  of  such  and  such  influences  of 
the  stars,  of  the  conjunctions  of  such  and  such 
planets,  which  must  necessarily  bring  sickness 
and  distempers,  and  consequently  the  plague;' 
and  some  had  the  assurance  to  tell  them  the 
plague  was  begun  already,  which  was  too  true, 
though  they  that  said  so  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  ministers,  to  do  them  justice,  and  preachers 
of  most  sorts,  that  were  serious  and  understand- 
ing persons,  thundered  against  these  and  other 
wicked  practices,  and  exposed  the  folly  as  well 
as  the  wickedness  of  them  together;  and  the 
most  sober  and  judicious  people  despised  and 
abhorred  them.  But  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a«y  impression  upon  the  middling  people  and 
the  working  labouring  poor;  their  fears  were 
predominant  over  all  their  passions,  and  they 
threw  away  their  money  in  a  most  distracted 
manner  upon  those  whimsies.  Maid -servants 
especially,  and  men-servants,  were  the  chief  of 
their  customers;  and  their  question  generally 
was,  after  the  first  demand  of,  *  Will  there  be  a 
plague  ? '  1  say  the  next  question  was,  '  Ob !  sir, 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  what  will  become  of  me? 
Will  my  mistress  keep  me,  or  will  she  turn  me 
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oft  ?  Will  she  stay  here,  or  will  she  go  into  the 
oountiy  ?  And  if  she  goes  into  the  country,  will 
she  take  me  with  her.  or  leave  me  here  to  be 
fitaryed  and  undone?*  And  the  like  of  men* 
servants. 

The  truth  is,  the-  case  of  poor  servants  was 
Tery  dismal,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
a^ain,  by  and  by ;  for  it  was  apparent  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  them  would  be  turned  away, 
and  it  was  so,  and  of  them  abundance  perished, 
and  particularly  those  whom  these  false  prophets 
flattered  with  hopes  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
i,beir  services  and  canded  with  their  masters  and 
mistresses  into  the  country ;  and  had  not  public 
charity  provided  for  these  poor  creatures,  whose 
number  was  exceeding  great — and  in  all  cases  of 
this  nature  must  be  so, — they  would  have  been  in 
the  worst  condition  of  any  people  in  the  city. 

These  things  agitated  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  for  many  months  while  the  first  appre- 
nensions  were  upon  them,  and  while  the  plague 
was  not,  as  I  may  say,  yet  broken  out;  but  I 
must  also  not  forget  that  the  more  serious  part  of 
the  inhabitants  behaved  after  another  manner: 
the  ^vemment  encouraged  their  devotion,  and 
appointed  public  prayers  and  days  of  fasting  and 
humiliation,  to  make  public  confession  of  sin,  and 
implore  the  mercy  of  God  to  avert  the  dreadful 
iuagment  which  hangs  over  their  heads;  and  it 
18  not  to  be  expressed  with  what  alacrity  the 
people  of  all  persuasions  embraced  the  occasion, 
now  they  flocked  to  the  churches  and  meetings, 
and  they  were  all  so  thronged  that  there  was 
often  no  coming  near,  even  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  largest  churches :  also,  there  were  daily 
prayers  appointed  morning  and  evening  at  several 
churches,  and  days  of  private  praying  at  other 
places,  at  all  which  the  people  attended,  I  say, 
with  an  uncommon  devotion;  several  private 
families  also,  as  well  of  one  opinion  as  another, 
kept  family  fasts,  to  which  they  admitted  their 
near  relations  only;  so  that,  in  a  word,  those 
people  who  were  really  serious  and  religious, 
applied  themselves  in  a  truly  Christian  manner 
to  the  proper  work  of  repentance  and  humiliation, 
'AS  a  Christian  people  ought  to  do. 

Again,  the  public  showed  that  they  would  bear 
theii*  share  in  these  things;  the  very  court,  which 
was  then  gay  and  luxurious,  put  on  a  face  of  just 
concem  for  the  public  danger.  All  the  plavs  and 
interludes,  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  J^rench 
court,  had  been  set  up  and  began  to  increase 
among  us,  were  forbid  to  act;  the  gaming-tables, 
public  dancing-rooms,  and  music  nouses,  which 
multiplied  and  began  to  debauch  the  manners  of 
the  people,  were  shut  up  and  suppressed ;  and 
the  jack-puddings,  merry-andrews,  puppet-shows, 
n>pe-dancers,  and  such-like  doings,  which  had 
bewitched  the  common  people,  shut  their  shops, 
finding  indeed  no  trade^  for  the  minds  of.  the 
people  were  agitated  with  other  things,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  horror  at  these  things  sat 
upon  the  countenances  even  of  the  common 
people ;  death  was  before  their  eyes,  and  every- 
body began  to  think  of  their  graves^  not  of  mirth 
And  diversions. 
^  But  even  these  wholesome  reflections,  which, 
rightly  managed,  would  have  most  happily  led 
the  people  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  ma^e  confes- 
sion of  their  sins,  and  look  up  to  their  merciful 
Saviour  for  pardon,  imploring  his  compassion  on 
them  in  sucn  a  time  of  their  distress,  by  which 
we  might  have  been  as  a  second  Nineveh,  had  a 
quite  contrary  extreme  in  the  common  people; 
who,  ignorant  and  stupid  in  their  reflections,  as 
they  were  brutishly  wicked  and  thoughtless  be- 
fore, were  now  led  by  their  fright  to  extremes  of 


folly;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  th^  ran  to 
conjurors  and  witches  and  all  sorts  of  dsoavers. 
to  know  what  should  become  of  them,  who  fed 
their  fears  and  kept  them  always  alarmed  and 
awake,  on  purpose  to  delude  them  and  pidc  their 
pockets,  so  they  were  as  mad  upon  their  nmning 
after  quacks  and  mountebanks,  and  every  prac- 
tising old  woman  for  medicines  and  remediea, 
storing  themselves  with  such  multitudes  of  pills, 
potions  and  preservatives,  as  they  were  called, 
tJiat  they  not  only  n>ent  their  money  but  poi- 
soned themselves  beforehand  for  fear  of  the 
poison  of  the  infection,  and  prepared  their  bodies 
for  the  plague  instead  of  preserving  them  against 
it  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  incredible,  and 
scarce  to  be  imagined,  how  the  posts  of  houses 
and  comers  of  streets  were  plastered  over  irith 
doctors'  bills,  and  jMipers  of  i^orant  fellows 
quacking  and  tampering  in  physic,  and  inviting 
people  to  come  to  them  for  remedies,  which  was 
generally  set  off  with  such  flourishes  as  these, 
viz. :  Infalublb  prev'ENTativb  pxu^  against  the 
plague;  Nkveb-failino  presebvativbs  again^ 
the  infection;  Soverbioh  oobdials  against  the 
corruption  of  air ;  Exact  rboulatioms  for  the 
conduct  of  the  body  in  case  of  infection;  Axn- 
FEsnUENTiAJb  PILLS;  Inoomparablb  dbixx 
against  the  plague,  never  found  vut  before;  Ax 
UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  for  the  plagus;  The  oklt 

TliUB    PLAGUB-WATEB ;     the     RoYAL    AKTIDOIB 

against  all  kinds  of  infection :  and  such  a  number 
more  that  I  cannot  reckon  up,  and  if  I  coald, 
would  fill  a  book  of  themselves  to  set  them  dovn. 
Others  set  up  bills  to  summon  people  to  their 
lodgings  for  direction  and  advice  in  the  case  of 
infection;  these  had  spacious  titles  also,  sooh  u 
these: — 

An  eminent  High-Dutch  physician,  newly  come 
over  from  Holland,  where  he  resided  daring 
all  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  last  year  in 
Amsterdam,  and  cured  multitudes  of  people 
that  actually  had  the  pla^e  upon  them. 

An  Italian  gentiewoman,  just  arrived  from 
Naples,  having  a  choice  secret  to  prevent 
infection,  which  she  found  out  by  her  great 
experience,  and  did  wonderful  cures  with  it 
in  the  late  plague  there,  wherein  there  died 
20,000  in  one  day. 

An  ancient   gentiewoman   having  practised  ; 
with  great  success  in  the  late  plague  in  &is 
city,  anno  1630,  gives  her  advice  only  to 
the  female  sex.    To  be  spoken  with,  etc. 

An  experienced  physician,  who  has  long 
studied  the  doctrine  of  antidotes  against  all 
sorts  of  poison  and  infection,  has,  after 
forty  yeare*  practice,  arrived  at  such  skill  as 
may,  with  God*s  blessing,  direct  persons  how 
to  prevent  being  touched  by  any  contagious  i 
distemper.    He  directs  the  poor  gratis.  , 

I  take  notice  of  these  by  way  of  specimen ;  I 
could  give  you  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  like, 
and  yet  have  abundance  left  behind.  It  is  saf- 
ficient  ixom  these  to  apprise  any  one  of  ^e 
humour  of  those  times,  and  how  a  set  of  tiueves 
and  pickpockets  not  only  robbed  and  cheated  the 
poor  people  of  their  money,  but  poisoned  their 
t>odies  with  odious  and  fatal  preparations ;  tomd 
with  mercury  and  some  with  other  things  as 
bad,  perfectiy  remote  from  the  thing  pretended 
to,  and  rather  hurtful  than  serviceable  to  the 
body  in  case  an  infection  followed. 

I  cannot  omit  a  subtlety  of  one  of  those 
quack  operators  with  which  he  gulled  the  poor 
people  to  crowd  about  him,  but  did  nothing  f^ 
them  without  money.  He  had,  it  seems,  added 
to  his  bills,  which  he  gave  out  in  the  street^ 
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iliis  advertisement  in  capital  letters,  viz.  'He 

GIVES  ADVICE  TO  THE  POOR  FOR  NOTHIKO.* 

Abimdanoe  of  people  came  to  him  accordingly, 
to  'Whom  he  maae  a  great  manv  fine  speeches, 
examined  them  of  the  state  of  their  health,  and 
of  the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  told  them 
many  good  thin^  to  do  "which  -were  of  no  great 
moment;  but  the  issue  and  conclusion  of  all  was, 
that  he  had  a  preparation,  which,  if  they  took 
such  a  quantitv  of  every  morning,  he  would 
pawn  his  life  that  they  should  never  have  the 
plague,  no,  though  they  lived  in  the  house  with 
people  that  were  mf  ectcd.  This  made  the  people 
ail  resolve  to  have  it,  but  then  the  price  of  that 
was  so  much,  I  tiiink  it  was  half-^i-crown. 
*But,  sir,'  says  one  poor  woman,  *I  un  a  poor 
almswoman,  and  am  kept  by  the  parish,  and 
your  bills  say  you  give  the  poor  your  help  for 
nothing.*  *Av,  good  woman,'  says  the  doctor, 
^  so  I  do ;  as  I  published  there,  I  give  my  advice 
but  not  my  phvsic  I '  *  Alas,  sir,'  says  she,  ^  that 
is  a  snare  laid  for  the  poor  then,  for  you  give 
them  your  advice  for  nothing;  that  is  to  say, 
you  advise  them  gratis  to  buy  your  physio  for 
their  money ;  so  does  evenr  shopkeeper  with  his 
wares.'  Here  the  woman  began  to  give  him  ill 
words,  and  stood  at  his  door  all  that  day,  telling 
her  tale  to  all  the  people  that  came,  till  the 
doctor,  finding  she  turned  away  his  customers, 
was  obliged  to  call  her  upstairs  again  and  give 
her  his  box  of  physic  for  nothing,  which,  per- 
haps too,  was  good  for  nothing  when  she  had  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  people,  whose  confusions 
fitted  them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  sorts  of 
pretenders,  and  bv  every  mountebank.  There 
IS  no  doubt  but  these  quacking  sort  of  fellows 
raised  great  gains  out  of  the  miserable  people, 
for  we  daily  found  the  crowds  that  ran  after 
them  were  infinitely  greater,  and  their  doors 
were  more  thronged  than  those  of  Dr.  Brooks, 
Dr.  Upton,  Dr.  Hodges,  Dr.  Berwick,  or  any, 
though  the  most  famous  men  of  the  time  ;  and  I 
was  told  that  some  of  them  got  £,h  a  day  by  their 
physio. 

But  there  was  still  another  madness  beyond 
all  thiS)  which  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
distracted  humour  of  the  poor  people  at  that 
time,  and  this  was  their  following  a  worse  sort 
of  deceivers  than  any  of  these,  for  these  petty 
thieves  only  deluded  them  to  pick  their  pockets 
and  get  their  money,  in  which  their  wickedness, 
whatever  it  was,  lay  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the 
deceiver's  deceiving,  not  upon  the  deceived. 
But  in  this  part  I  am  going  to  mention,  it  lay 
chiefly  in  the  people  deceived,  or  equally  in  both ; 
and  this  was  m  wearing  charms,  philters,  exor- 
cisms, amulets,  and  I  know  not  what  prepara- 
tions, to  fortify  the  bodv  against  the  plague,  as 
if  the  plague  was  not  the  hand  of  God,  but  a 
kind  of  a  possession  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  it  wa^ 
to  be  kept  off  with  crossings,  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
papers  tied  up  with  so  many  knots,  and  certain 
words  or  figures  written  on  uiem,  as  particularly 
the  word  Abracadabra,  formed  in  triangle  or 
pyramid,  thus : 


ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABBACADAB 

ABBAGADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRAOA 

ABRAO 

ABBA 

ABB 

AB 

A 


Others  had  the  Jesuits' 

mark  in  a  cross : 

I  H 

S 


Others  had  nothing  but 
this  mark  thus : 

+ 


I  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  ex- 
clamations against  the  follies,  and  indeed  the 
wickednesses  of  those  things,  in  a  time  of  such 
danger,  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  this 
Qf  a  national  infection ;  but  my  memorandums 
of  tiiese  things  relate  rather  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact,  and  mention  only  that  it  was  so.  How  the 
poor  people  found  the  insufficiency  of  those 
things,  and  how  many  of  them  were  afterwards 
carried  away  in  the  dead-carts,  and  thrown  into 
the  common  graves  of  every  parish  with  these 
hellish  charms  and  trumpery  hanging  about  their 
necks,  remains  to  be  spoken  of  as  wo  go  along. 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  hurry  the  people 
were  in,  after  the  first  notion  of  the  plague  being 
at  hand  was  among  them,  and  which  may  bo 
said  to  be  from  about  Michaelmas  1664,  but  more 
particularly  after  the  two  men  died  in  St  Giles's 
in  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  again,  after 
another  alarm  in  February,  for  when  the  plague 
evidently  spreads  itself  they  soon  be^an  to  see  the 
folly  of  trusting  to  these  imperformmg  creatures, 
who  had  gulled  them  of  their  money,  and  then 
their  fears  worked  another  way,  namely,  to 
amazement  and  stupidity,  not  knowing  what 
course  to  take  or  what  to  do,  either  to  help  or  to 
relieve  themselves,  but  thev  ran  about  from  one 
neighbour's  house  to  another,  and  even  in  the 
streets,  from  one  door  to  another,  with  repeated 
cries  of,  'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!  what  shall 
we  do  ? ' 

Indeed,  the  ix)or  people  were  to  be  pitied  in 
one  particular  thing,  in  which  they  had  little  or 
no  relief,  and  which  I  desire  to  mention  with  a 
serious  aw%  and  reflection,  which,  perhaps,  every 
one  that  reads  this  may  not  relish ;  namely,  that 
whereas  death  now  began  not,  as  we  may  say, 
to  hover  over  every  one  s  head  only,  but  to  look 
into  their  houses  and  chambers,  and  stare  in 
their  faces ;  though  there  might  be  some  stupidity 
and  dulnessof  the  mind,  and  there  was  so  a  great 
deal,  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  of  just  alarm, 
sounded  in  the  very  inmost  soul,  if  I  may  so  say, 
of  others.  Many  consciences  were  awakened, 
many  hard  hearts  melted  into  tears,  and  mauy 
a  penitent  confession  was  made  of  crimes  long 
concealed.  It  would  have  wounded  the  soul  of 
any  Ghristian  to  have  heard  the  dying  groans 
of  many  a  despairing  creature,  and  none  durst 
come  near  to  comfort  them.  Manv  a  robbery, 
many  a  murder  was  then  confessed  aloud,  and 
nobody  surviving  to  record  the  accounts  of  it. 
People  might  be  heard,  even  in  the  sti*eets  as  we 
passed  along,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  saying^  ^1  have  been  a  thief; 
I  have  been  an  adulterer ;  I  have  been  a  mur- 
derer,' and  the  like ;  and  none  durst  stop  to  mi^e 
the  least  inquiry  into  such  things,  or  to  administer 
comfort  to  the  poor  creatures,  that  in  the  anguish 
both  of  soul  and  body  thus  cried  out.  Some  of 
the  ministers  did  visit  the  sick  at  first,  and  for  a 
little  while,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done ;  it  would 
have  been  present  death  to  have  gone  into  some 
houses.  Tne  very  buryers  of  tiie  dead,  who  were 
the  most  hardened  creatures  in  town,  were  some- 
times beaten  back,  and  so  terrified  that  they 
durst  not  go  into  the  houses  where  whole  families 
were  swept  away  together,  and  where  the  cir- 
cumstances were  more  particularly  honible,  as 
some  were;  but  this  was,  indeed,  at  the  first 
heat  of  the  distemper. 

Time  inured  them  to  it  all ;  and  they  ventured 
everywhere  afterwards,  without  hesitation,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  at  large  hereafter. 

I  am  supposing  now  the  plague  to  have  begun, 
as  I  have  said,  and  that  the  magistrates  began  to 
take  the  condition  of  the  people  into  their  serious 
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consideration.  What  they  did  as  to  the  regulation 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  infected  families,  I  shall 
speak  to  by  itself ;  but  as  to  tJie  affair  of  health, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  here,  my  having  seen  the 
foolish  humour  of  the  people  in  running  after 
quacks,  mountebanks,  wizards,  and  fortune-tellers, 
which  they  did  as  above,  even  to  madness.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  a  very  sober  and  religious  gentleman, 
appointed  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  I  mean  the  diseased  poor,  and,  in 
particukr,  ordered  the  College  of  Physicians  to 
publish  directions  for  cheap  remedies  for  the  poor 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  distemper.  This, 
indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  charitable  and  judi- 
cious things  that  could  be  done  at  that  time,  for 
this  drove  the  people  from  haunting  the  doors 
of  every  disperser  of  bills,  and  from  taking  down 
blindly  and  without  consideration,  poison  for 
physic,  and  death  instead  of  life. 

This  direction  of  the  physicians  was  done  by  a 
consultation  of  the  whole  college ;  and  as  it  was 
particularly  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
and  for  cheap  medicines,  it  was  made  public,  so 
that  everybody  might  see  it,  and  copies  wore 
given  gratis  to  all  that  desu-ed  it.  But  as  it  is 
public  and  to  be  seen  on  all  occasions,  I  need  not 
give  the  reader  of  this  the  trouble  of  iL 

I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  lessen  the  authority 
or  capacity  of  the  physicians  when  I  say  that 
the  violence  of  the  distemper,  whon  it  came  to  its 
<?xtremity,  was  like  the  fire  the  next  year.  The 
fire,  whitth  consumed  what  the  plague  could  not 
toucli,  defied  all  the  application  of  remedies.  The 
fire-engines  were  broken,  the  buckets  thrown 
away,  and  the  power  uf  man  was  baffled  and 
brought  to  an  end.  So  the  plague  defied  all 
medicines.  The  veiy  physicians  were  seized 
with  it,  with  their  preservatives  in  their  mouths ; 
and  men  went  about  prescribing  to  others,  and 
tolling  them  what  to  do,  till  the  tokens  were  upon 
them,  and  they  dropped  down  dead;  destroyed 
by  that  very  enemy  they  directed  others  to  op- 
pose. This  was  the  case  of  several  physicians, 
even  some  of  them  the  most  eminent,  and  of 
several  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons.  Abundance 
of  (^uacks  too  died,  who  had  the  folly  to  trust  to 
their  own  medicines,  which,  they  must  needs  be 
conscious  to  themselves,  were  good  for  nothing ; 
tind  who  rather  ought,  like  other  sorts  of  thieves, 
to  have  ran  away,  sensible  of  their  guilt,  from 
the  justice  that  they  could  not  but  expect  sliould 
puuish  them,  as  they  knew  they  had  deserved. 

Not  that  it  is  any  derogation  from  the  labour 
or  application  of  the  physicians,  to  say  they  fell 
in  the  common  calamity;  uor  is  it  so  intended 
by  me.  It  rather  is  to  their  praise  that  they 
ventured  their  lives  so  far  as  even  to  lose  them 
in  the  service  of  manldnth  They  endeavoured 
to  do  good,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  others ;  but 
we  wore  not  to  expect  that  the  physicians  could 
stop  God's  judgments,  or  prevent  a  distemper 
eminently  armed  from  Heaven,  from  executing 
the  errand  it  was  sent  about. 

Doubtless  the  physicians  assisted  many  by 
their  skill,  and  by  their  prudence  and  applica- 
tions, to  the  saving  of  their  lives  and  restoring 
theii'  health;  but  it  is  not  lessening  their  cha- 
racter or  their  skill  to  say  they  could  not  cure 
those  that  had  the  tokens  upon  them,  or  those 
who  were  mortally  infected  before  the  physicians 
were  sent  for,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  now  what  public 
measures  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  for  the 
general  safety,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
tiio  distemper  when  it  oroke  out  1  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  prudence  of  the 
magistrates,  their  charity,  their  vigilance  for  the 


poor,  and  for  preserving  good  order,  fumisbiog 
provisions,  and  the  like,  when  ihe  plague  was 
increased  as  it  afterwards  wa^  Bnt  I  am  now 
upon  the  order  and  regulations  'vriiich  tbey  pub- 
lished for  the  government  ol  infected  families. 

I  mentioned  above  ahutthi^  of  houses  up,  and 
it  is  needful  to  say  something  particularly  to 
that ;  for  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  plagi^  is 
very  melancholy;  bui  the  moat  grievous  story 
must  be  told. 

About  June,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
\hQ  court  of  aldermen,  as  I  have  said,  began  more 
particularly  to  conoem  themselves  for  the  re- 
lation of  the  city. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  for  tf iddlesez,  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  began  to 
shut  np  houses  in  the  parishes  •of  StGiln's  in 
the  Fields,  St  Martm's,  St.'  Clement's  Daus,  k^ 
and  it  was  with  good  suoeess,  for  in  several  sbreets 
where  the  plague  broke  out,  upon  strict  gnarding 
the  houses  that  were  infected,  and  taking  care  to 
bury  those  that  died  as  soon  as  they  wer»  known 
to  be  dead,  the  plague  ceased  in  those  streets. 
It  was  also  observed  that  the  plague  decroawd 
sooner  in  those  parii^es  after  Uiey  had  been 
visited  to  the  full,  than  it  did  in  the  parishes  oi 
Bishopsgate,  6hore<JUtoh,  Aldgate,  Whitechapel, 
Stepney,  and  others ;  the  early  core  taken  in  that 
manner  being  a  great  means  to  the  pottiiig  a 
check  to  it. 

This  shutting  up  of  the  houses  was  a  method 
first  taken,  as  I  understand,  in  the  plague  which 
happened  in  I6U0,  at  the  coming  of  King  James 
I.  to  the  crown,  and  the  power  of  shutting  people 
up  in  their  own  houses  was  granted  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  the  charitable 
i-elief  and  ordering  of  persons  infected  with  plagoe-' 
On  which  Act  of  Parliament  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldeionen  of  the  city  of  London  founded  the  order 
they  made  at  this  time,  and  which  took  place  the 
Ist  of  July  1666,  when  the  numbers  of  infected 
witiiiu  the  city  were  but  few,  the  last  bill  for  the 
ninety-two  parishes  being  but  four,  and  some 
houses  having  been  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  soiae 
people  being  removed  to  the  pothouse  beyond 
Bunhill  Fields,  in  ihQ  w»,j  to  Islington.  I  sa.j, 
by  these  means,  when  thei-e  died  near  1000  a 
week  in  the  whole,  the  number  in  the  dty  was 
but  twenty-eight;  and  the  city  was  preserred 
more  healthy  in  proportion,  than  any  other  place 
all  the  time  of  the  infection. 

I'hese  orders  of  my  Lord  Mayors  were  pnb- 
lished,  as  I  have  said,  the  latter  end  of  June,  and 
took  place  from  the  1st  of  July,  and  were  as 
follow,  viz.: 

ORDSItS  COXCfEn-ED  A!*D  PUBLISHED  BYTHE  tOW> 
MAYOR  AND  ALDERMEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONIWH, 
CONCERNING  THE  INFECTION  OF  THE  PUGL'E, 
1665. 

'  Whereas  in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign  King 
James,  of  happy  memory,  an  Act  was  made  for  the 
charitable  rehef  and  ordering  of  persons  infected 
with  the  plague,  whereby  authority  was  P'f^ 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other 
head  officers,  to  appoint  within  their  severallin"^ 
examiners,  searchers,  watchmen,  kwptts,  and 
buriers,  for  the  persons  and  places  inferted,  and 
to  minister  unto  them  oaths  lor  the  perforaiance 
of  their  offioes;  and  the  same  statute  did  also 
authorize  the  giving  of  their  direotioiia»  w  ^J^ 
them  for  other  present  necessity  should  teaa.  goo<i 
in  their  discretions :  It  is  now,  upon  special  con- 
sideration, thought  very  expedient  farpreyenting 
and  avoiding  of  infection  of  sicknesi  (if  i'  f^ 
please  Ahnighty  God),  that  these  officers  foUow- 
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ing  beftPDoiuted,  and  these  orders  hereafter  duly 
observed. 

EcDcumMTS  to  he  appomttdio  every  Parish. 

*  Firet,  it  is  thonffht  requisite,  and  so  ordered, 
thst  in  every  parish  there  be  one,  two,  or  more 
persons  of  pood  sort  and  credit  chosen  by  the 
alderman.,  his  deputy,  and  common- council  of 
every  ward,  bv  the  name  of  examiners,  to  continue 
in  that  office  for  the  space  of  two  months  at  least ; 
and  if  any  fit  person  so  appointed,  shall  refuse  to  < 
undertake  the  same,  the  said  parties  so  refusing 
to  be  conmiitted  to  prison  tintil  they  shall  conform 
themselves  accordingly.* 

TTie  Examhver^a  Office, 

*  That  these  examines  be  sworn  by  the  alder- 
men to  uaqnire  and  l^tm  from  time  to  time  what 
hooees  in  every  parish  be  visited,  and  what  per* 
eons  be  sick,  and  of  what  diseases,  as  near  as  they 
can  inform  themselves,  and,  upon  doubt  in  that 
case,  to  command  restraint  of  access  until  it  ap- 
pear what  the  disease  shall  prove;  and  if  they 
find  any  person  sick  of  the  infection,  to  give  order 
to  the  constable  that  the  house  be  shut  up;  and 
if  the  constable  shall  be  found  remiss  and  negU« 
gent,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  alderman  of 
the  ward. 

Waichmen, 

*  That  to  every  infected  house  there  be  appointed 
two  watchmen,  one  for  every  day,  and  the  other 
for  the  night,  and  that  these  watchmen  have  a 
special  care  that  no  person  go  in  or  out  of  such 
infected  houses  whereof  they  have  the  charge, 
upon  pain  of  severe  punishment.  And  the  said 
watchmen  to  do  such  further  offices  as  the  sick 
house  shall  need  and  require ;  and  if  the  watch- 
man be  sent  upon  any  business,  to  lock  up  the 
house  and  take  the  key  with  him ;  and  the  watch- 
man by  day  to  attend  until  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  the  watchman  by  night  until  six  in  the 
morning.' 

Searchers, 

*  That  there  be  a  special  care  to  appoint  women- 
searchers  in  every  parish,  such  as  are  of  honest 
reputation,  and  of  the  best  sort  as  can  be  got  in 
this  kind;  and  these  to  be  sworn  to  make  due 
search  and  true  report  to  the  utmost  of  their 
knowledge,  whether  the  persons  whose  bodies 
they  are  appointed  to  search  do  die  of  the  infec- 
tion, or  of  what  other  diseases,  as  near  as  they 
can;  and  that  the  physicians  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  infec- 
tion, do  call  before  them  the  said  searchers,  who 
are,  or  shall  be  appointed  for  the  sevcml  parishes 
under  their  respective  cares,  to  the  end  they  may 
consider  whether  they  be  fitly  qualified  for  that 
employment,  and  charge  them  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  shall  see  cause,  if  they  appear  defective 
in  their  duties. 

*  That  no  searcher,  during  this  time  of  visitation, 
be  permitted  to  use  any  public  work  or  employ- 
ment, or  keep  a  shop  or  stall,  or  be  employed  as 
a  laundress,  or  in  any  other  common  employment 
whatsoever.* 

Ckirurgeons, 

''Tat  better  assistance  of  the  searchers,  foras- 
much as  there  has  been  heretofore  great  abuse  in 
misreporting  the  disease,  to  the  further  spreading 
of  the  infection,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  there 
be  chosen  and  appointed  able  and  discreet  chirur- 
gcons  besides  those  that  do  already  belong  to  the 
pesthouse ;  amongst  whom  the  city  and  liberties 
to  be  quajrtered  as  they  He  most  apt  and  con- 
venient, and  every  of  these  to  have  one  quarter 


for  his  limit;  and  the  said  chirurgeons  in  every 
of  their  limits  to  join  with  the  searchers  for  the 
view  of  the  body,  to  the  end  there  may  bo  a  true 
report  made  of  the  disease. 

*  And  further,  that  the  said  chimrgeons  shall 
visit  and  search  such  like  persons  as  shall  either 
send  for  them,  or  be  named  and  directed  unto 
them  by  the  examiners  of  every  parish,  and  in- 
form themselves  of  the  disease  of  uie  said  parties. 

*  And  forasmuch  as  the  said  chirurgeons  are  to 
be  sequestrated  from  all  other  cures,  and  kept 
only  to  this  disease  of  the  infection,  it  is  ordered 
that  every  of  the  said  chirurgeons  shall  have 
twelvepence  a  body  searched  by  them,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  goods  of  the  party  searched,  if  he  be 
able,  or  otherwise  by  the  parish.' 

Nurse-heepers, 

*  If  any  nurse-keeper  shell  remove  herself  out 
of  any  infected  house  before  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  decease  of  any  peason  dying  of  the  in- 
fection, the  house  to  which  the  said  nurse-keeper 
doth  so  remove  herself,  shall  be  shut  up  imtil 
the  said  twenty-eight  days  shall  be  expired.' 

OBDERS  OOKCERNIKO  INFBCTBD  HOUSES,  AND 
PGRSOKS  SICK  OF  THE  PLAQUE. 

Notice  to  he  given  of  the  Sichness. 

*The  master  of  every  house,  as  soon  as  any 
one  in  his  house  complaineth,  either  of  botch,  or 
purple,  or  swelling  in  any  part  of  his  body,  or 
falleth  otherwise  dangerously  sick  without  ap- 
parent cause  of  some  other  disease,  sliall  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  examiner  of  health,  within 
two  hours  after  the  said  sign  shall  appear.' 

Sequesiralion  of  the  Sick, 

*A8  soon  as  any  man  shall  be  found  by  this 
examiner,  chirurgeon,  or  searcher,  to  be  sick  of 
the  plague,  he  shJBkU  the  same  night  be  seques- 
tered in  the  same  house,  and  in  case  he  be  so 
sequestered,  then,  though  he  die  not,  the  house 
whei'ein  he  sickened,  shall  be  shut  up  for  a  month 
after  the  use  of  the  due  preservatives  taken  by 
the  rest' 

A  ivinfj  the  Stuff, 

*  For  sequestration  of  the  goods  and  stuff  of  the 
infection,  their  bedding,  and  apparel,  and  hang- 
ings of  chambers,  must  be  well  aired  with  fire, 
and  such  i)erfumes  as  are  requisite,  within  the 
infected  house,  before  they  be  taken  again  to 
use.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the  appointment  of 
the  examiner.' 

Shutting  up  of  the  House. 

*■  If  any  pc^rson  shall  visit  any  man  known  to  be 
infected  of  the  plague,  or  ontcrcth  willingly  into 
any  known  infected  house,  being  not  allowed, 
the  house  wherein  he  inhabiteth  shall  be  shut 
up  for  certain  days  by  the  examiner's  direction.' 

None  to  he  removed  out  of  Infected  Houses,  hut^  <f(x 

*  Item,  That  none  be  removed  out  of  the  housp 
where  he  falleth  sick  of  the  infection,  into  any 
other  house  in  the  city  (except  it  be  to  the  pest- 
house  or  a  tent,  or  unto  some  such  house,  which 
the  owner  of  the  said  house  holdeth  in  his  own 
hands,  and  occupieth  by  his  own  seryantsY  and 
so  as  security  be  given  to  the  said  parish  whither 
such  remove  is  made,  that  the  attendance  and 
charge  about  the  said  visited  persons  shall  be  ob- 
served and  charged  in  all  the  particularities  before 
expressed,  without  any  cost  of  that  parish  to 
which  any  such  remove  shall  happen  to  be  made, 
and  this  remove  to  be  done  by  nicht:  and  it 
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shall  be  lawful  to  any  person  that  hath  two 
houaeSf  to  remove  either  hie  sound  or  his  infected 
people  to  his  vpsa^  house  at  his  choice,  so  as  if  he 
send  away  first  his  sound,  he  do  not  after  send 
thither  the  sick;  nor  again  unto  the  sick,  the 
sound;  and  that  the  same  which  he  sendeth  be 
for  one  week,  at  the  least,  shut  up,  and  seclnded 
from  company,  for  the  fear  of  some  infection  at 
first  not  appearing/ 

Burial  of  the  Dead. 

*That  the  burial  of  the  dead  by  this  visitation 
be  at  most  convenient  hours,  always  before  snn- 
risine,  or  after  sun-setting,  with  the  privity  of 
the  church'Wardens,  or  constable,  and  not  other- 
wise ;  and  that  no  neighbours  nor  friends  be  suf- 
fered to  aocompanv  the  corpse  to  churchy  or  to 
enter  the  house  visited,  upon  pain  of  having  his 
house  shut  up,  or  be  imprisoned. 

'And,  that  no  corpse  dying  of  the  infection  shall 
be  buried,  or  remain  in  any  church  in  time  of 
common  prayer,  sermon,  or  lecture.  And  that 
no  children  be  suffered  at  time  of  burial  of  any 
corpse,  in  any  church,  churchyard,  or  burying- 
place,  to  come  near  the  corpse,  coffin,  or  grave ; 
and,  that  all  graves  be  at  least  sis  feet  deep. 

'And  further,  all  public  assemblies  at  other 
burials  are  to  be  forborne  during  the  continuance 
of  this  visitation.' 

No  Infected  Stuff  to  be  UUei^ed. 

*  That  no  clothes,  stuff,  bedding,  or  garments, 
be  suffered  to  be  carried  or  conveyed  out  of  any 
infected  houses,  and  that  the  criers  and  carriers 
abroad  of  bedding  or  old  apparel  to  be  sold  or 
pawned,  be  utterly  prohibited  and  I'estrained, 
and  no  brokers  of  beddine  or  old  apparel  be  per- 
mitted to  mako  any  public  show,  or  hang  forth 
on  their  stalls,  shop-boards,  or  windows  towards 
any  street,  lane,  common  way,  or  passage,  any 
old  bedding  or  apparel  to  be  sold,  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment  And  if  any  broker  or  other  person 
shall  buy  any  bedding,  apparel,  or  other  stuff  out 
of  any  infected  house,  within  two  months  after 
the  infection  hath  been  there,  his  house  shall  be 
shut  up  as  infeoted,  and  so  shall  continue  shut 
up  twenty  days  at  the  least' 

No  Person  to  be  conveyed  out  qf  any  Infected 

House* 

*  If  any  person  visited  do  fortune  by  negligent 
looking  unto,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  come  or 
be  conveyed  from  a  place  infected  to  any  other 
place,  the  parish  from  whence  such  par^  had 
come,  or  l^en  conveyed,  upon  notice  thereof 
given,  shall,  at  their  charge,  cause  the  said  party 
so  visited  and  escaped,  to  be  carried  and  brought 
back  again  by  night,  and  the  parties  in  this  case 
offending  to  be  punished  at  the  direction  of  the 
alderman  of  the  ward,  and  the  house  of  the 
receiver  of  such  visited  person  to  be  shut  up  for 
twenty  days.* 

Every  Visited  House  to  he  marked, 

*•  That  every  house  visited  be  marked  with  a  red 
cross  of  a  foot  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  door, 
evident  to.be  seen,  and  with  these  usual  printed 
words,  that  is  to  say,  ^  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us,"  to  bo  set  close  over  the  same  cross,  there  to 
continue  until  lawful  opening  of  the  same  house.' 

JEvery  Ho^ise  to  be  watdied. 

*  That  the  constables  see  every  house  shut  np, 
and  to  be  attended  with  watchmen,  which  may 
keep  in,  and  minister  necessaries  to  them  at 
their  own  charges,  if  tiiey  be  able,  or  at  the 
common  charge  if  they  be  unable.    The  shutting 


up  to  be  for  the  space  of  four  weeks  after  all  be 
whole.  ' 

*  That  precise  order  be  taken  that  the  searclieni,  , 
cbimigeons,  keepers  and  bnriers,  are  not  to  pass 
the  streets  without  holding  a  red  rod  or  waad  of 
three  foot  in  length  in  their  hands,  open  and  evi- 
dent to  be  seen,  and  are  not  to  go  into  any  'Other 
house  than  into  their  own,  or  into  that  whersimto 
they  are  directed  or  sent  for,  but  to  forbear  and 
abstain  from  company,  especially  when  they 
have  been  lately  used  in  any  such  busmess  or 
alteudauce.' 

Inmates. 

'  That  where  several  inmites  are  in  one  and  the 
same  house,  and  any  periion  in  that  house  happ^is 
to  be  infected,  no  other  person  or  fomily  ci  snch 
house  shall  be  suffered  tb  remove  him  or  them- 
selves without  a  certificate  from  the  examiners 
of  the  health  of  that  parish ;  or,  in  default  thereof, 
the  house  whither  she  or  they  remove  shall  be 
shut  upv  as  is  in  case  of  visitation.' 


I 


Hadatey^Coaekes. 

*  That  care  be  taken  of  hackney-coachmen,  that 
they  may  not,  as  some  of  them  have  been  observed 
to  do  after  carrying  of  infected  persons  to  the 
pesthouse.  and  other  places,  be  admitted  to  com- 
mon use  till  their  coaches  be  well  aired,  and  have 
stood  unemployed  by  the  space  of  five  or  six  days 
after  such  service.* 

OBDKBS  FOB  CLEAN8IKO  AKD  KSEFISO  OF  IBS 
STREETS  8WKFT. 

The  Streets  to  he  k^t  clean. 

'First,  it  is  thought  necessary  and  so  ordered, 
that  every  householder  do  cause  the  street  to  be 
daily  prepared  before  his  door,  and  so  to  keep  it 
clean  swept  all  the  week  long.' 

That  Rakers  take  it  from  out  the  Homes. 

'  That  the  sweeping  and  filth  of  houses  be  daily 
carried  away  by  the  rakers,  and  that  the  raker 
shall  give  notice  of  his  coming  by  the  blowing  of 
a  horn,  as  hitherto  hath  been  doneJ 

Lay-stalls  to  tw  made  far  off  from  tie  Giy. 

'  That  the  lay-stalls  be  removed  as  far  as  may 
be  out  of  the  city  and  common  passages,  and  that 
no  nightman  or  other  be  suffered  to  empty  a 
vault  into  any  garden  near  about  the  city.' 

Care  to  he  had  of  untohohsome  Fish  or  Fleskf  and 

of  musty  Com, 

*  That  special  care  be  taken  that  no  stinking 
fish,  or  unwholesome  flesh,  or  musty  corn,  or  j 
other  corrupt  fruits,   of  what  sort  soever,  be   > 
suffered  to  be  sold  about  the  city,  or  any  part  of   ' 
the  same. 

'That  the  brewers  and  iippling-houses  be 
looked  unto  for  musty  and  unwholesome  caska. 

'  That  no  hogs,  dogs,  or  cats,  or  tame  pigeons, 
or  coni^  be  simered  to  be  kept  within  any  part 
of  the  city,  or  any  swine  to  be  or  stray  in  the 
streets  or  lanes,  but  that  such  swine  be  impounded 
by  the  beadle  or  any  other  officer,  and  the  owner 
punished  according  to  the  act  of  common-council, 
and  that  the  dogs  be  killed  by  the  dog-killers 
appointed  for  that  purpose.' 

ORDERS  COT^CERXCVG  LOOSE  PERSONS  AM>  IDLB 

ASSEMBLIES. 

Heggars. 

'Forasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  complained 
of  than  the  multitude  of  rogues  and  wandering 
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beggars  that  swann  about  in  erery  place  about 
the  city,  being  a  great  cause  of  the  spreading  of 
the  infection,  and  will  not  be  avoided  notwith- 
standing any  orders  that  have  been  given  to  the 
contrary:  it  is  therefore  now  ordered  that  such 
constables  and  others,  whom  this  matter  may 
any  wav  concern,  take  special  care  that  no  wan- 
dering beggars  he  sufifered  in  the  streets  of  this 
city,  m  any  fashion  or  manner  whatsoever,  upon 
the  penalty  provided  bv  law  to  be  duly  and 
severely  executed  upon  them.' 

*  That  all  plays,  bear-baitings,  games,  singing 
of  ballads,  buckler  play,  or  such-like  causes  of 
assemblies  of  people  be  utterly  j^rohibited,  and 
the  parties  o£FendiDg  severely  punished,  by  every 
alderman  in  his  ward.* 

Feasting  prohibited, 

'  That  all  public  feasting,  and  particularly  by 
the  Companies  of  this  city,  and  dinners  in  taverns, 
ale-houses,  and  other  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, be  forborne  till  farther  order  and  allowance, 
and  that  the  money  thereby  spared  be  preserved, 
and  employed  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the 
poor  visited  with  tho  infection.' 

TippHngSotues. 

*■  That  disorderly  tippling  in  taverns,  ale-houses, 
coffee-houses,  and  cellars,  be  severely  looked  unto 
as  the  common  sin  of  the  time,  and  greatest 
occasion  of  dispersing  the  plague.  And  that 
no  company  or  person  be  suffered  to  remain  or 
come  into  any  tavern,  ale-house,  or  coffee-house, 
to  drink,  after  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening, 
according  to  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  this 
city,  upon  the  penalties  ordained  by  law. 

'  And  for  the  better  execution  of  these  orders, 
and  such  other  rules  and  directions  as  upon 
farther  consideration  shall  be  found  needful,  it  is 
ordered  and  enjoined  that  the  aldermen,  deputies, 
and  common-councilmen  shall  meet  together 
weekly,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener,  as  cause 
shall  require,  at  some  one  general  place  accus- 
tomed in  their  respective  wards,  being  clear  from 
infection  of  the  plague,  to  consult  how  the  said 
orders  may  be  put  in  execution,  not  intending 
that  any,  dwelling  in  or  near  places  infected, 
shall  come  to  the  said  meeting  while  their  coming 
may  be  doubtful.  And  the  said  aldermen,  depu- 
ties, and  common-councilmen,  in  their  several 
wards,  may  put  in  execution  any  other  orders, 
that  by  them,  at  their  said  meetings,  shall  be 
conceived  and  devised  for  the  presei'vation  of 
bis  majesty's  subjects  from  the  infection.' 

Sir  John  LaWbknce,  Lord  Mayor. 
Sir  George  WAXERaiAN,!  a\.^^tf« 
Sir  Charles  Dob,  /  ^^^^ 

I  need  not  say,  that  these  orders  extended  only 
to  such  places  as  were  within  the  Lord  Mayor  s 
jurisdiction :  so  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the 
justices  of  peace,  within  those  parishes  and  places 
as  were  called  the  hamlets  and  out-parts,  took 
the  same  methods.  As  I  remem  ber,  the  orders  for 
shutting  up  of  houses  did  not  take  place  so  soon 
on  our  side,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  plague 
did  not  reach  to  this  eastern  part  of  the  town  at 
least,  nor  begin  to  be  violent  till  the  beginning 
of  August.  For  example,  the  whole  bill  from  the 
11th  to  the  18th  of  July  was  1761,  yet  there  died 
but  seventy-one  of  the  plague  in  all  those  parishes 
we  call  the  Tower-hamlets;  and  they  wero  as 
follows : — 


Aldgate,  14  84  65 

Stepney,  33  the  next  58  and  to  the  76 

Whitechapel,  21  week  was  48  1st  of  Aug.  79 
St. Eath. Tower,  2  thus:  4  thus:  4 
Trin.  Minories,     114 


71 


145 


228 


It  was  indeed  coming  on  amain ;  for  the  burials 
that  same  week  were,  in  the  next  adjoining 
parishes,  thus : — 

St  L.  Shoreditcb,  64  the  next  week  84  to  the  1st  110 
St.  Bot.  BUhoptff.  66  prodigiously  105  of  Aagiut  116 
St.  GUea'a  CrippI  818  increued,  as  421     that:     664 


942 


610 


780 


This  shutting  up  of  houses  was  at  first  counted 
a  very  cruel  and  unchristian  method,  and  the 
poor  people  so  confined  made  bitter  lamenta- 
tions. Complaints  of  the  severity  of  it  were  also 
brought  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  of  houses  causelessly, 
and  some  maliciously  shut  up.  I  cannot  say, 
but  upon  inquiry,  many  that  complained  so 
loudly  were  found  in  a  condition  to  be  continued ; 
and  others  again,  inspection  being  made  upon 
the  sick  person,  and  the  sickness  not  appearing 
infectious,  or,  if  uncertain,  yet,  on  his  being 
content  to  be  carried  to  the  pesthouse,  was 
released. 

As  I  went  along  Houndsditch  one  morning 
about  eight  o'dock,  there  was  a  great  noise.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  there  was  not  much  crowd,  because 
the  people  were  not  very  free  to  gather  together, 
or  to  stay  long  together  when  they  were  there, 
nor  did  I  stay  long  there ;  but  the  outcry  was 
loud  enough  to  prompt  my  curiosity,  and  I 
called  to  one,  who  looked  out  of  *a  window,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

A  watchman,  it  seems,  had  been  employed  to 
keep  his  post  at  the  door  of  a  house  which  was 
infected,  or  said  to  be  infected,  and  was  shut  up. 
He  had  been  there  all  night,  for  two  nights 
together,  as  he  told  his  story,  and  the  day  watch- 
man had  been  there  one  day,  and  was  now  come 
to  relieve  him.  All  this  while  no  noise  had  been 
heard  in  the  house,  no  light  had  been  seen,  they 
called  for  nothing,  had  sent  him  no  errands, 
which  used  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  watch- 
men, neither  had  thev  given  him  any  disturbance, 
as  he  said,  from  Monday  afternoon,  when  he 
heard  a  grcwt  crying  and  screaming  in  the  house, 
which,  as  he  supposed,  was  occasioned  by  some  of 
the  family  dying  just  at  that  time.  It  seems  the 
night  before,  the  dead-cart,  as  it  was  called,  had 
been  stopped  there,  and  a  servant-maid  had  been 
brought  down  to  tne  door  dead,  and  tide  buriers 
or  bearers,  as  thev  were  called,  put  her  into  the 
cart,  wrapped  only  in  a  green  rug,  and  carried 
her  away. 

The  watchman  had  knocked  at  the  door,  it 
seems,  when  he  heard  that  noise  and  crving,  as 
above,  and  nobody  answered  a  ereat  while ;  but 
at  last  one  looked  out,  and  said,  with  an  angry 
quick  tone,  and  yet  a  Idind  of  crying  voice,  or  a 
voice  of  one  that  was  ciylng,  *  What  d'ye  want, 
'  that  you  make  such  a  knocking  ? '  He  answered, 
*  I  am  the  watchman ;  how  do  you  do  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ? '  The  person  answered,  ^  What  is 
that  to  you  ?  Stop  the  dead-cart'  This  it  seems 
was  about  one  o'clock ;  soon  after,  as  the  fellow 
said,  he  stopped  the  dead-cart,  ana  then  knocked 
again,  but  nobody  answered.  He  continued 
knocking,  and  the  bellman  called  out  several 
times,  *  Sring  out  your  dead ; '  but  nobody  an- 
swered, till  the  man  that  drove  the  cart  being 
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called  to  othor  housas,  would  stoy  no  longer,  and 
drove  away. 

The  watchman  knew  not  what  to  make  of  all 
this,  so  he  let  them  alone  till  the  moi*ning-maD, 
or  day-watchman  as  they  called  him,  oame  to 
relieve  him;  giviog  him  an  account  of  the 
particulars,  they  knocked  at  the  door  a  great 
while,  but  nobody  answered,  and  they  observed 
that  the  window  or  casement,  at  which  the 
person  looked  out  who  had  answered  before, 
continued  open,  being  up  two  pair  of  stairs. 

Upon  this  the  two  men,  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity, got  a  long  ladder,  and  one  of  them  went 
up  to  the  window,  and  looked  into  the  room, 
where  he  saw  a  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
floor,  in  a  dismal  manner,  having  no  clothes  on 
her  but  her  shift;  but  though  he  called  aloud, 
and  putting  in  his  long  staff,  knocked  hard  on 
the  floor,  yet  nobody  stinred  or  answered,  neither 
could  he  hear  any  noise  in  the  house. 

Ue  came  down  again  upon  this,  and  acquainted 
his  fellow,  who  went  up  also,  and  finding  it  just 
so,  they  resolved  to  acquaint  either  the  Lord 
Mayor,  or  some  other  magistrate  of  it,  but  did 
not  offer  to  go  in  at  the  window.  The  magis- 
trate, it  seems,  upon  the  information  of  the  two 
men,  ordered  the  house  to  be  broke  open,  a 
constable  and  other  persons  being  appointed  to 
be  present,  that  nothing  might  be  plundered; 
and  accordingly  it  was  so  done,  when  nobody 
WAS  found  in  the  house  but  that  young  woman, 
who,  having  been  infected  and  past  recovery, 
the  rest  had  left  her  to  die  by  herself,  and  every 
one  gone,  having  found  some  way  to  delude  the 
watchman,  and  to  get  open  the  door,  or  get  out 
at  some  back-door,  or  over  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  as  to  those 
ciies  and  shrieks  which  he  heard,  it  was  sup- 
posed thev  were  the  passionate  cries  of  the 
family  at  this  bitter  parting,  which  to  be  sure  it 
WHS  to  them  all,  this  being  the  sister  to  the 
nuntress  of  the  family.  The  man  of  the  house, 
his  wile,  several  children  and  servants,  being  all 
gono  and  fled,  whether  sick  or  sound,  that  I 
could  never  learn,  nor,  indeed,  did  I  make  much 
inqiiiiy  after  it 

At  another  house,  as  I  was  informed,  in  the 
street  next  within  Aldgate,  a  whole  family  was 
shut  up  and  locked  in,  because  the  maid-servant 
was  taken  sick.  The  master  of  the  house  had 
complained  by  his  friends  to  the  next  alderman, 
and  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  consented  to 
have  the  maid  carried  to  the  pesthouse,  but  was 
refused;  so  the  door  was  marked  with  a  red 
cross,  a  padlock  on  the  outside,  as  above,  and  a 
watchman  set  to  keep  the  door,  according  to 
public  order. 

After  the  master  of  the  house  found  there  was 
no  remedy,  but  that  he,  his  wife,  and  his  children 
were  locked  up  with  this  poor  distempered  ser- 
vant, he  called  to  the  watchman,  and  told  him 
he  must  ^  then  and  fetch  a  nurse  for  them  to 
attend  this  poor  girl,  for  that  it  would  be  certain 
death  to  them  all  to  oblige  them  to  nurse  her ; 
and  told  him  plainly  that,  if  he  would  not  do 
this,  the  maid  would  perish  either  of  the  dis- 
temper, or  be  starved  for  want  of  food,  for  he 
was  resolved  none  of  his  family  should  go  near 
her,  and  she  lav  in  the  garret,  four  storey  high, 
where  she  could  not  cry  out^  or  caU  to  anybody 
for  help. 

The  watchman  consented  to  that,  and  went 
and  fetched  a  nurse,  as  ho  was  appointed,  and 
brought  her  to  them  the  same  evening.  During 
this  interval  the  master  of  the  house  took  his 
opportunity  to  break  a  large  hole  through  his 
anop  into  a  bulk  or  stall,  where  formerly  a  cobbler 


had  sat  before  or  under  hb  shop  window ;  bat 
the  tenant,  as  may  be  supposed,  at  snoh  a  dismal 
time  as  that,  was  dead  or  removed,  and  so  he  bad 
the  key  in  his  own  keeping.  Having  mads  his 
way  into  this  stall,  whicn  he  oould  not  have  done 
if  the  man  had  been  at  the  door,  tiie  noise  fas 
was  obliged  to  make  being  soch  as  wonld  have 
alarmed  the  watchman ;  I  sav,  having  made  his 
way  into  this  stall,  he  sat  stiu  till  the  watdimaiL 
returned  with  the  nurse,  and  all  the  next  day 
also ;  but  the  nfght  following,  lutv^Bg  coBtrived 
to  send  the  watchman  of  another  trifling  etimnd, 
which,  as  I  take  it,  was  to  an  apothecaxy^  for  a 
plaster  for  the  maid,  which  he  was  to  stay  for 
the  making  up,  or  some  other  such  eixaiid  that 
might  secure  his  staying  some  time;  in  that  i 
time  he  conveyed  himself  and  all  his  familf  out 
of  the  house,  and  left  the  nnrse  and  the  watch*  • 
man  to  bury  the  poor  wench,  that  is,  throw  her 
into  the  cart,  and  take  care  of  the  houseu  > 

Not  far  from  ^e  same  place  they  blowed  op  a  ' 
watchman  with  gunpowder,  and  bumt  the  poor  ' 
fellow  dreadfully;  and  while  he  made  hideous 
cries,  and  nobody  would  venture  to  oome  near  to 
help  him,  the  whole  family  that  were  able  to  stir 
got  out  at  the  windows,  one  storey  high :  two  that 
were  left  sick  calling  out  for  help,  care  was 
taken  to  give  them  nurses  to  look  after  them; 
but  the  persons  fled  were  never  found,  till  after 
the  plague  was  abated  they  returned ;  bat  as 
nothing  oould  be  proved,  so  nothing  oonld  be 
dose  to  them. 

In  other  cases,  some  had  gardens  and  walH  or 
pales  between  them  and  their  neighbonrs;  or 
yards  and  back-houses ;  and  theee^  by  firiandahip 
and  entreaties,  wonld  get  leave  to  ffi^  over  those 
walls  or  pales,  and  so  go  out  at  their  neighbours' 
doors;  or,  by  giving  money  to  their  servants, 
get  them  to  let  them  through  in  the  laght,  so 
that,  in  short,  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was 
in  nowise  to  be  depended  upon;  neither  did  it 
answer  the  end  at  all,  serving  more  to  make  the 
people  desperate,  and  drive  them  to  soc^  ex- 
tremities as  that  they  would  break  oat  at  all 
adventures. 

And  that  which  was  still  worse,  those  that  did 
thus  break  out  spread  the  infection  farther  by 
their  wandering  about  witii  the  distemper  upon 
them,  in  their  desperate  circumstances,  than  they 
would  otherwise  nave  done ;  for  wfioever  ooq- 
siders  all  the  particulars  in  such  cases  must 
acknowledge,  and  oannot  doubt  but  the  severity 
of  those  conflnements  made  many  people  despe- 
rate, and  made  them  run  out  of  their  houses  at 
all  hazards,  and  with  the  plague  visibly  upon 
them,  not  knowing  either  whither  to  go,  or  wnat 
to  do,  or,  indeed,  what  they  did;  and  many  that 
did  so  were  driven  to  dreadful  exigencies  and 
extremities,  and  perished  in  the  streets  or  fields 
for  mere  want,  or  dropped  down  by  the  laging 
violence  of  the  fever  upon  them.  Others  wan- 
dered into  the  country,  and  went  forward  any 
way,  as  their  desperation  guided  them,  not  know- 
ing whither  they  went  or  would  go,  till,  faint  and 
tired,  and  not  getting  any  relief  (the  houses  and 
villages  on  the  road  refusing  to  admit  them  to 
lodge,  whether  infected  or  noj,  they  have  perished 
by  the  roadside,  or  gotten  mto  bams  and  died 
there,  none  daring  to  come  to  them,  or  relievo  ; 
them,  though  perhaps  not  infected,  for  nobody 
would  believe  uiem. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  plague  at  first 
seized  a  family,  that  is  to  say,  when  any  one  . 
body  of  the  family  had  gone  out,  and  unwarily  i 
or  otherwise  catched  the  distemper  and  brought  ' 
it  home,  it  was  certainly  known  by  the  family  j 
before  it  was  known  to  the  officers,  who,  as  yon 
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will  see  b^  the  order,  were  apiK>inted  to  examine 
into  the  Gircumstances  of  all  sick  persons,  when 
they  heard  of  their  being  sick. 

In  this  interval,  between  their  being  taken 
sick,  and  the  examiners  coming,  the  master  of 
the  house  had  leisure  and  liberty  to  remove  him> 
self,  or  all  his  family,  if  he  knew  whither  to  go, 
and  many  did  so.  £nt  the  great  disaster  was, 
that  many  did  thns  after  they  were  really  in- 
fected tbemselvee,  and  so  carried  the  dis^ise  into 
the  houses  of  those  who  were  so  hospitable  as  to 
receive  ^em,  which,  it  must  be  oouieased,  was 
very  cruel  and  ungratefuL 

I  am  speaking  now  of  people  made  desperate 
by  the  apprehensions  of  their  being  shut  up,  and 
their  breaking  out  by  stratagem  or  force,  either 
before  or  after  they  wore  shut  up,  whose  misery 
was  not  lessened  when  they  were  out^  but  sadly 
increased.  On  the  other  luind,  many  who  thus 
got  awav  had  retreats  to  go  to,  and  other  houses, 
where  tney  locked  themselves  up,  and  kept  hid 
till  the  plague  was  over;  and  many  families, 
foreseeing  the  approach  of  the  distemper,  laid  up 
stores  of  provisions,  sufiScient  for  tneir  whole 
families,  and  shut  themselves  up,  and  that  so 
entirely,  tiiat  they  were  neither  seen  or  heard  of, 
till  the  infection  was  quite  ceased,  and  then  came 
abroad  sound  and  welt  I  might  recollect  several 
such  as  these,  and  give  you  the  particulars  of 
their  management;  for,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
most  effectual  secure  step  that  could  be  taken  for 
such,  whose  circumstances  would  not  admit  them 
to  remove,  or  who  had  not  retreats  abroad  pro- 
per for  the  case ;  for,  in  being  thus  shut  up,  they 
were  as  if  they  had  been  a  hundred  miles  on. 
Nor  do  I  remember,  that  any  one  of  those  families 
miscarried.  Among  these,  several  Dutch  mer- 
chants were  particularly  remarkable,  who  kept 
their  houses  hke  little  garrisons  besieged,  suffer- 
ing none  to  go  in  or  out,  or  come  near  them; 
particularly  one  in  a  court  in  Throckmorton- 
street,  whose  house  looked  into  Drapers'  Garden. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  case  of^  families  in- 
fected, and  shut  up  by  the  magistrates.  The 
misery  of  those  families  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
and  it  was  generally  in  such  houses  that  we 
heard  the  most  dismal  shrieks  and  outcries  of 
the  poor  people,  terrified,  and  even  frightened  to 
deatn,  by  the  sight  of  the  condition  of  their 
dearest  relations,  and  by  the  terror  of  being  im- 
prisoued  as  they  were. 

I  remember  (and  while  I  am  writing  this  stor^, 
I  think  I  hear  the  very  sound  of  it)  a  certam 
lady  had  an  only  daughter,  a  young  maiden 
about  nineteen  yeai'S  old,  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a  very  considerable  fortune ;  they  were  only 
lodgers  in  the  house  where  they  were.  The 
voung  woman,  her  mother,  and  the  maid,  had 
been  abroad  on  some  occasion,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what,  for  the  house  was  not  shut  up;  but, 
about  two  hours  after  they  came  home,  the 
young  lady  complained  she  was  not  well ;  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  she  vomited,  and  had  a 
violent  pain  in  her  head.  *  Fray  God,'  says  her 
mother,  in  a  terrible  fright,  *my  child  has  not  the 
distemper!'  The  pain  in  her  head  increasing, 
her  mother  ordered  the  bed  to  be  warmed,  and 
resolved  to  put  her  to  bed ;  and  prepared  to  give 
her  things  to  sweat,  which  was  the  ordinary 
remedy  to  be  taken,  when  the  first  apprehensions 
of  the  distemper  began. 

While  the  bed  was  airing,  the  mother  un- 
dressed the  young  woman,  and  just  as  she  was 
laid  down  in  the  bed,  she,  looking  upon  her  body 
with  a  candle,  immediately  discovered  the  fatal 
tokens  on  the  inside  of  her  thighs.  Her  mother, 
not  being  able  to  contain  hei-self,  threw  down 


her  candle,  and  scceeched  out  in  such  a  frightful 
manner,  that  it  was  enough  to  place  horror  upon 
the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  one 
scream,  or  one  cry,  but  the  fright  having  seized 
her  spirits,  she  fainted  first,  then  rocovereid,  then 
ran  all  over  the  house,  up  the  stairs  and  down 
the  stairs,  like  one  distracted,  and  indeed  really 
was  distracted,  and  continued  screeching  and 
crying  out  for  several  hours,  void  of  all  sense,  or, 
at  least,  government  of  her  senses,  and,  as  I  was 
told,  never  came  thoroughly  to  herself  again. 
As  to  the  young  maiden,  she  was  a  dead  corpse 
from  that  moment;  for  the  gangrene,  which  occa- 
sions the  qpots,  had  spread  over  her  whole  bodv, 
and  she  died  in  less  than  two  hours.  But  sUll 
the  mother  continued  ciying  out,  not  knowing 
anything  morejof  her  child,  sevnral  hours  after 
she  was  dead.  It  is  so  long  ago,  that  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  think  the  mother  never  recovered, 
but  died  in  two  or  three  weeks  after. 

I  have  by  me  a  sUxy  of  two  brothers  and 
their  kinsman,  who,  beiog  single  men,  but  that 
had  stayed  in  the  city  too  long  to  gat  away,  and, 
indeed,  not  knowing  where  to  go  to  have  any 
ratreat,  nor  having  wherewith  to  travel  far,  took 
a  course  for  their  own  preservation,  which, 
though  in  itself  at  first  desperate,  yet  was  so 
natural,  that  It  may  be  wonaered  that  no  more 
did  so  at  that  time.  They  were  but  of  mean 
condition,  and  yet  not  so  very  poor  as  that  they 
could  not  furnish  themselves  with  soma  little 
conveniences,  such  as  might  serve  to  keep  life 
and  soul  together;  and,  finding  the  (^stamper 
increasing  in  a  terrible  manner,  they  resolved  to 
shift  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to  be  ^one. 

One  of  them  had  been  a  soldier  m  the  late 
wars,  and  before  that  in  the  Low  Countries;  and 
having  been  bred  to  no  particular  employment 
but  his  arms,  and,  besides,  being  wounded,  and 
not  able  to  work  very  hard,  had  for  some  time 
been  employed  at  a  baker's  of  sea-biscuit  in  Wap- 

The  brother  of  tbis  man  was  a  seaman  too, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  had  been  hurt  of  one  leg, 
that  he  could  not  go  to  sea,  but  had  worked  for 
his  living  at  a  sailmaker's  in  Wapping^  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  being  a  good  husband,  had  laid  up 
some  money,  and  was  the  richest  of  the  tiiree. 

The  third  man  was  a  joiner  or  carpenter  by 
trade,  a  handy  fellow;  and  he  had  no  wealth, 
but  his  box,  or  basket  of  tools,  with  the  help  of 
which  he  could  at  any  time  get  his  living,  such  a 
time  as  this  excepted,  wherever  he  went,  and  he 
lived  near  Shadwell. 

They  all  lived  in  Stepney  parish,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  being  the  last  that  was  infected,  or  at 
least  violently,  they  stayed  there  till  they  evi- 
dently saw  the  plague  was  abating  at  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  coming  towards  the  east, 
where  they  lived. 

The  story  of  those  three  men,  if  the  reader 
will  be  content  to  have  me  give  it  in  their  own 
persons,  without  taking  upon  me  to  either  vouch 
the  particulars,  or  answer  for  any  mistakes,  I 
shall  give  as  distinctly  as  I  can;  believing  tho 
history  will  be  a  very  good  pattern  for  any  poor 
man  to  follow,  in  case  the  like  public  desolation 
should  happen  here ;  and  if  there  may  be  no  such 
occasion,  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant 
us,  still  the  story  may  have  its  uses  so  many 
ways,  as  that  it  will,  I  hope,  never  be  said  that 
the  relating  has  been  uuprofitable. 

I  say  all  this  previous  to  the  history,  having 
yet,  for  the  pi-esent,  much  more  to  say  before  I 
quit  my  own  part 

I  went  all  the  first  part  of  the  time  freely 
about  the  streets,  though  not  so  freely  as  to  run 
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TnyBell  into  apj^rent  danger,  except  when  they 
dug  the  great  pit  in  the  churchyard  of  our  pariah 
of  Ald^te.  A  terrible  pit  it  was,  and  I  could 
not  resist  my  curiosity  to  go  and  see  it;  as  near 
as  I  may  judge,  it  was  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  broad;  and,  at 
the  time  I  first  looked  at  it,  about  nine  feet  deep; 
but  it  was  said,  they  dug  it  near  twenty  feet  deep 
afterwards,  in  one  part  of  it,  till  they  could  go 
no  deeper  for  the  water ;  for  they  had,  it  seems, 
dug  several  large  pits  before  tus;  for,  though 
the  plague  was  long  a  coming  to  our  parish,  yet, 
when  it  did  come,  there  was  no  parish  in  or 
about  London  where  it  raged  with  such  violence 
as  in  the  two  parishes  of  Aldgate  and  White* 
chapel. 

They  had  dug  several  pits  in  another  ^ound 
when  the  distemper  began  to  spread  m  our 
parish,  and  especially  when  the  dead-carts  began 
to  go  about,  which  was  not  in  our  parish 
till  the  beginning  of  August  Into  these  pits 
they  had  put  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  bodies  each, 
then  they  made  larger  holes,  wherein  they  buried 
all  that  tile  cart  brought  in  a  week,  which,  by  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August,  came  to  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  a  week.  And  they  could 
not  well  dig  them  laiger,  because  of  the  order  of 
the  magistrates,  confining  them  to  leave  no  bodies 
within  six  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  water 
coming  on  at  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet; 
they  could  not  well,  I  say,  put  more  in  one  pit. 
But  now,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
plague  raginf^  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  the 
number  of  burials  in  oup  parish  increasing  to 
more  than  was  ever  buried  in  any  parish  about 
London,  of  no  larger  extent,  they  ordered  this 
dreadful  gulf  to  be  dug,  for  such  it  was  rattier 
than  a  pit 

Thev  had  supposed  this  pit  would  have  sup- 
plied tiiem  for  a  month  or  more,  wben  they  dug 
it,  and  some  blamed  the  churchwardens  for  suf- 
fering such  a  frightful  thing,  telling  them  they 
were  making  preparations  to  bury  the  whole 
parish,  and  the  like ;  but  time  made  it  appear  the 
churchwardens  knew  the  condition  of  the  parish 
better  than  they  did ;  for  the  pit  being  finished 
the  4th  of  September,  I  think  they  began  to  bury 
in  it  the  6th,  and  by  the  20th,  which  was  lust 
two  weeks,  they  had  thrown  into  it  1114  bodies, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  fill  it  up,  the  bodies 
being  then  come  to  lie  within  six  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. I  doubt  not  but  that  there  may  be  some 
ancient  persons  alive  in  the  parish  who  can 
justify  the  fact  of  this,  and  are  able  to  show  even 
in  what  place  of  the  churchyard  the  pit  lay  better 
than  I  can ;  the  mark  of  it  also  was  many  years 
to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  on  the  suriace,  lying 
in  length,  parallel  with  the  passage  which  goes 
by  the  west  wall  of  the  churcnyard,  out  of 
Houndsditch,  and  turns  east  again,  into  White- 
chapel,  coming  out  near  the  Three  Nuns  Inn. 

It  was  about  the  10th  of  September  that  my 
curiosity  led,  or  rather  drove  me  to  go  and  see 
this  pit  again,  when  there  had  been  near  four 
hundi-ed  people  buried  in  it ;  and  I  was  not  con- 
tent to  see  it  m  the  day-time,  as  I  had  done  before, 
for  then  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  have 
been  seen  but  the  loose  earth ;  for  all  the  bodies 
that  were  thrown  in  were  immediately  covered 
with  earth,  by  those  they  called  the  buriers,  which 
at  other  times  were  called  bearers;  but  I  resolved 
to  go  in  the  night)  and  see  some  of  them  thrown 
in. 

There  was  a  strict  order  to  present  people 
coming  to  those  pits,  and  that  was  only  to  pre- 
vent iufection ;  but,  after  some  time,  that  order 
was  more  necessary,  for  people  that  were  infected, 


and  near  their  end,  and  delirious  also,  would  run 
to  those  pits  wrapt  in  blankets  or  rugs,  and  throw 
themselves  in,  and,  as  they  said,  buiy  thentfielresL 
I  cannot  say  that  the  officers  suffered  any  will> 
ingly  to  lie  there ;  but  I  have  heard  that,  in  a 
great  pit  in  Finsbury,  in  the  parish  of  Cripple- 
gate,  it  lying  open  then  to  the  fields,  for  it  was 
not  then  walled  about,  many  came  and  threw 
themselves  in,  and  expired  there,  before  th^ 
threw  any  earth  upon  them;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  buiy  others,  and  found  them  Uiere,  they 
were  quite  dead,  though  not  cold. 

This  may  serve  a  little  to  describe  the  dread- 
ful condition  of  that  day,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  anything  that  is  able  to  give  a  inaidea  of 
it  to  those  who  did  not  see  it,  other  than  this, 
that  it  was  indeed  very^  very^  very  dreadful,  and 
such  as  no  tongue  can  express. 

I  got  admittance  into  the  churchyard  by  being 
acquainted  with  the  sexton  who  attended,  who, 
though  he  did  not  refuse  me  at  all,  yet  earnestly 
persuaded  me  not  to  go ;  telling  me  very  seri- 
ously, for  he  was  a  good  religious  and  sensible 
man,  that  it  was,  indeed,  their  business  and  duty 
to  venture,  and  to  run  all  hazards,  and  that  in  it 
they  might  hope  to  be  preserved ;  but  that  I  bad 
no  apparent  call  to  it  but  my  own  curiosity,  which, 
he  said,  he  believed  I  would  not  pretend  was  suf- 
ficient to  justify  my  running  that  hazard.  I  told 
him  I  had  been  pressed  in  my  mind  to  go,  and 
that,  perhaps,  it  mi^ht  be  an  instructing  sight, 
that  might  not  be  without  its  uses.  *•  Nay,*  says 
the  good  man,  ^if  you  will  venture  upon  that 
score,  'Name  of  Goo,  go  in ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  be  a  sermon  to  you,  it  may  be,  the  best  that 
ever  you  heard  in  your  life.  It  is  a  speaking 
sight,  says  he,  ^  and  has  a  voice  with  it,  and  a  loud 
one,  to  call  us  all  to  repentance ;'  and  with  that 
he  opened  the  door,  and  said,  *  Uo,  if  yon  wilL* 

His  discourse  had  shocked  my  resolntion  a 
little,  and  I  stood  wavering  for  a  good  while; 
but  just  at  that  interval  I  saw  two  links  coma 
over  from  the  end  of  the  Hinories,  and  heard  the 
bellman,  and  then  appeared  a  dead-cart,  as  they 
called  it,  coming  over  the  streets ;  so  I  oould  no 
longer  resist  my  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  went  in. 
There  was  nobody,  as  I  could  peroeive  at  first, 
in  the  churchyard,  or  going  into  it,  but  the 
buriers,  and  the  fellow  that  drove  the  cart,  or 
rather  led  the  horse  and  cart;  but  when  they 
came  up  to  the  pit,  they  saw  a  man  go  to  and 
again,  muffled  up  in  a  brown  cloak,  and  making 
motions  with  his  hands  under  his  cloak,  as  if  he 
was  in  mat  agony ;  and  the  buriers  immediately 

gathered  about  him,  supposing  he  was  one  of 
lose  poor  delirious  or  desperate  creatures,  that 
used  to  pretend,  as  I  have  said,  to  bury  them- 
selves ;  he  said  nothing  as  he  walked  about:  but 
two  or  three  times  groaned  very  deeply  and  loud, 
and  sighed  as  he  would  break  his  heart. 

When  the  buriers  came  up  to  him,  they  soon 
found  he  was  neither  a  pei-son  infected  and  des- 
perate, as  I  have  observed  above,  or  a  person 
distempered  in  mind,  but  one  oppressed  with  a 
dreadful  weight  of  grief  indeed,  having  his  wife 
and  several  of  his  children  all  in  the  cart,  that 
was  just  come  in  with  him,  and  he  followed  in 
an  a^ony  and  excess  of  sorrow.  He  mourned 
heartily,  as  it  was  easy  to  see,  but  with  a  kind  of 
masculine  grief  that  could  not  give  itself  vent  by 
tears;  and,  calmly  desiring  the  buriers  to  let  him 
alone,  said  he  would  only  see  the  bodies  thrown 
in,  and  go  away,  so  they  left  importuning  him ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  cart  turned  round,  and  the 
bodies  shot  into  the  pit,  promiscuously,  which 
was  a  surprise  to  him,  for  he  at  least  expected 
they  would  have  been  decently  laid  in,  though. 
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indeed,  he  was  afterwards  conyinced  that  was 
impracticable;  I  say,  no  sooner  did  he  see  the 
sigfht,  but  he  cried  out  aloud,  unable  to  contain 
himself.  I  could  not  hear  vhat  he  said,  but  he 
went  backward  two  or  three  stepa,  and  fell  down  in 
a  swoon.  The  buriers  ran  to  him  and  took  him 
up,  and  in  a  little  while  he  came  to  himself,  and 
they  led  him  away  to  the  Pye  Tayem,  over 
against  the  end  of  Houndsditch,  where,  it  seems, 
the  man  was  known,  and  where  they  took  care 
of  him.  He  looked  into  the  pit  again,  as  he  went 
away ;  but  the  buriers  had  covered  the  bodies  so 
immediately  with  throwing  in  earth,  that,  though 
there  was  hght  enough,  for  there  were  lanthoms 
and  candles  in  them,  placed  all  night  round  the 
sides  of  the  pit,  upon  the  heaps  of  earth,  seven 
or  eight,  or  perhaps  more,  yet  nothing  could  be 
seen. 

This  was  a  mournful  scene  indeed,  and  affected 
me  almost  as  much  as  the  rest ;  but  the  other  was 
awful,  and  full  of  terror.  The  cart  had  in  it  six- 
teen or  seventeen  bodies ;  some  were  wrapt  up  in 
linen  sheets,  some  in  rugs,  some  little  other  than 
naked,  or  so  loose  that  what  covering  they  had 
fell  from  them  in  the  shooting  out  of  the  cart, 
and  they  fell  quite  naked  among  the  rest ;  but 
the  matter  was  not  much  to  them,  or  the  inde- 
cency much  to  any  one  else,  seeing  they  were  all 
dead,  and  were  to  be  huddled  together  into  the 
common  grave  of  mankind,  as  we  may  call  it,  for 
here  was  no  dl£Ference  made,  but  poor  and  rich 
went  together ;  there  was  no  other  way  of  burials, 
neither  was  it  possible  there  should,  for  coffins 
were  not  to  be  nad  for  the  prodigious  numbers 
that  fell  in  such  a  calamity  as  this. 

It  was  reported,  by  way  of  scandal  upon  the 
buriers,  that  if  any  corpse  was  delivered  to  them, 
decently  wound  up,  as  we  called  it  then,  in  a 
winding-sheet  tied  over  the  head  and  feet,  which 
some  did,  and  which  was  generally  of  good  linen ; 
I  say,  it  was  reported  that  the  buriers  were  so 
wicked  as  to  strip  them  in  the  cart,  and  carry 
them  quite  naked  to  the  ground ;  but,  as  I  can- 
not credit  anything  so  vile  among  Christians^  and 
at  a  time  so  mied  with  terrors  as  that  was,  1  can 
only  relate  it,  and  leave  it  undetermined. 

Innumerable  stories  also  went  about  of  the 
cruel  behaviour  and  practice  of  nurses,  who  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  of  their  hastening  on  the 
fate  of  those  they  attended  in  their  sickness. 
But  I  shall  say  more  of  this  in  its  place. 

I  was  indeed  shocked  with  this  sight,  it  almost 
overwhelmed  me ;  and  I  went  away  with  my  heart 
most  afflicted,  and  full  of  afflicting  thoughts,  such 
as  I  cannot  describe.  Just  at  my  going  out  of 
the  church,  and  turning  up  the  street  towards 
my  own  house,  I  saw  another  cart,  with  links, 
and  a  bellman  going  before,  coming  out  of  Har- 
row-alley, in  the  Butcher-row,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  and  being,  as  I  perceived,  very  full  of 
dead  bodies,  it  went  directly  over  the  street  also 
towards  the  church.  I  stood  awhile,  but  I  had  no 
stomach  to  go  back  again  to  see  the  same  dismal 
scene  over  again ;  so  I  went  directly  home,  where 
I  could  not  but  consider  with  thuikfulness  the 
risk  I  had  run,  believing  I  had  gotten  no  injury, 
as  indeed  I  had  not. 

Hero  the  poor  unhappy  gent]eman*s  grief  came 
into  my  head  again,  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but 
shed  tears  in  the  reflection  upon  it,  perhaps  more 
than  he  did  himself :  but  his  case  lay  so  heavy 
upon  my  mind  that  I  could  not  prevail  with  my- 
self but  that  I  must  go  out  again  into  the  street, 
and  go  to  the  Pye  Tavern,  resolving  to  inquire 
what  became  of  him. 

It  was  by  this  time  one  o*o1ock  in  the  momfng, 
and  yet  the  poor  gentleman  was  there ;  the  tnitu 


was,  the  people  of  the  house  knowing  him,  had 
entertained  him,  and  kept  him  there  all  the  night, 
notwithstanding  the  danger  of  being  infected  by 
him,  though  it  appeared  the  man  was  perfectly 
sound  himself. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  take  notice  of  this 
tavern.  The  people  were  civil,  mannerly,  and 
an  obliging  sort  of  folks  enough,  and  had  till 
this  time  kept  their  house  open,  and  their  trade 

foinff  on,  though  not  so  very  publicly  as  formerly; 
ut  there  was  a  dreadful  set  of  fellows  that  used 
their  house,  and  who,  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
horror,  met  there  every  night,  behaving  with  all 
the  revelling  and  roaring  extravagances  as  is 
usual  for  such  people  to  do  at  other  times,  and 
indeed  to  such  an  offensive  degree,  that  the  very 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  grew  first 
ashamed,  and  then  terrified  at  them. 

They  sat  generally  in  a  room  next  the  street; 
and  as  they  always  kept  late  hours,  so  when  the 
dead-cart  came  across  the  street  end  to  go  into 
Houndsditch,  which  was  in  view  of  the  tavern 
windows,  they  would  frequently  open  the  win- 
dows, as  soon  as  they  heard  the  bell,  and  look 
out  at  them ;  and  as  they  might  often  hear  sad 
lamentations  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  or  at 
their  windows,  as  tne  carts  went  alon^,  they 
would  make  their  impudent  mocks  and  jeera  at 
them,  especially  if  they  heard  the  poor  people  call 
upon  God  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  as  many 
would  do  at  those  times,  in  their  ordinary  passing 
along  the  streets. 

These  gentlemen  being  somewhat  disturbed 
with  the  clutter  of  bringing  the  poor  gentieman 
into  the  house,  as  above,  were  first  angry  and 
very  high  with  the  master  of  the  house,  for  suf- 
fering such  a  fellow,  as  they  called  him,  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  grave  into  their  house ;  but 
being  answered  that  the  man  was  a  neighbour, 
and  that  he  was  sound,  but  overwhelmed  with 
the  calamity  of  his  family,  and  the  like,  they 
turned  their  anger  into  ridiculing  the  man,  and 
his  sorrow  for  his  wife  and  children  ;  taunting 
him  with  want  of  courage  to  leap  into  the  great 
pit,  and  go  to  heaven,  as  they  jeenngly  expressed 
It,  along  with  them,  adding  some  very  profane 
and  even  blasphemous  expressions. 

They  were  at  this  vile  work  when  I  came  back 
to  the  house,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  though 
the  man  sat  still,  mute  and  disconsolate,  and  their 
affronts  coidd  not  divert  his  sorrow^  yet  he  was 
both  grieved  and  offended  at  their  discourse. 
Upon  this  I  gently  reproved  them,  being  well 
enough  acquainted  with  their  characters,  and  not 
unknown  in  person  to  two  of  them. 

They  immediately  fell  upon  me  with  ill  lan- 
guage and  oaths ;  asked  me  what  I  did  out  of  my 
grave  at  such  a  time,  when  so  many  honester 
men  were  carried  into  the  churchyard,  and  why 
I  was  not  at  home  saying  my  prayere  against  the 
dead-cart  came  for  me,  and  the  like. 

I  was  indeed  astonished  at  the  impudence  of 
the  men,  though  not  at  all  discomposed  at  their 
treatment  of  me;  however,  I  kept  my  temper. 
I  told  them  that  though  I  defied  them,  or  any  man 
in  the  world,  to  tax  me  with  any  dishonesty,  yet 
I  acknowledged  that,  in  this  terrible  judgment  of 
God.  many  better  than  I  were  swept  away,  and 
earned  to  their  grave ;  but,  to  answer  their  ques- 
tion directiy,  the  case  was,  that  I  was  mercifully 
preserved  ^  that  great  God,  whose  name  they 
had  blasphemed  and  taken  in  vain,  by  cursing  and 
swearing  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  that  I  be* 
lieved  I  was  preserved  in  particular,  among  other 
ends  of  his  goodness,  that  I  might  reprove  them 
for  their  audacious  boldness  in  behaving  in  such 
a  manner,  and  in  such  an  awful  time  as  this  was, 
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especially  for  thoir  jeering  and  mocking  at  an 
honest  gentlenuMi,  and  a  neighbour  (for  some  of 
them  knew  him),  who  they  saw  was  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  for  the  breaches  it  had  pleased  Qod 
to  make  apon  his  family. 

I  cannot  oall  exactly  to  mind  the  hellish 
abominable  raillery  which  was  the  return  they 
made  to  that  talk  of  mine,  being  nrovoked,  it 
seems,  that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  oe  free  with 
them ;  nor,  if  I  ooold  remember,  would  I  fill  my 
account  with  any  of  the  words,  the  horrid  oaths, 
curses,  and  vile  expres^ons,  such  as,  at  that  time 
of  the  day,  even  the  worst  and  ordinariest  people 
in  the  street  would  not  use;  for,  except  such 
hardened  creatures  as  these,  the  most  wiokied 
wretches  that  oould  be  found,  had  at  that  time 
some  terror  upon  their  mind  of  the  hand  of  that 
Power  which  could  thus  in  a  moment  destroy 
them. 

But  thai  which  was  the  worst  in  all  their 
devilish  language  was,  that  they  were  not  afraid 
to  blaspheme  God,  and  talk  atheistically ;  making 
a  jest  at  my  calling  the  plague  the  hand  of  God, 
mocking,  and  even  laughing  at  the  word  judg- 
ment, as  if  the  providence  of  Gbd  had  no  ooncem 
in  the  inflicting  such  a  desolating  stroke;  and 
tluit  the  people  calling  upon  God,  as  they  saw 
tlie  carts  caring  away  the  dead  bodies,  was  all 
enthusiastic  absurd,  and  impertinent. 

I  made  them  some  reply,  such  as  I  thought 
proper,  but  which  I  found  was  so  far  from  putting 
a  check  to  their  horrid  way  of  speaking  that  it 
made  tbnn  rail  the  move,  so  that  I  confess  it 
filled  me  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  rage,  and  I 
oame  away,  as  I  told  them,  lest  the  hand  of  that 
judgment  which  had  visited  the  whole  city  should 
glorify  his  vengeance  upon  them,  and  all  that 
were  near  them. 

They  received  all  reproof  with  the  utmost  oon- 
tsmpt,  and  made  the  greatest  mockery  that  was 
possible  for  them  to  do  at  me,  giving  me  all  the 
opprobrious  insolent  scoffs  that  they  could  think 
of  for  preaching  to  thom,  as  Uiey  called  it,  which 
indeed  grieved  me  rather  than  angered  me;  and 
I  went  away  blessing  God,  however,  in  my  mind, 
that  I  had  not  spared  them  though  they  had  in- 
sulted me  so  much. 

They  continued  this  wretched  course  three  or 
four  days  after  this,  continually  mocking  and 
jeering  at  all  that  showed  themselves  religious 
or  serious,  or  that  were  any  way  touched  with 
the  sense  of  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  upon 
us;  and  I  was  informed  they  flouted  in  the  sami 
manner  at  the  good  people  who,  notwithstanding 
the  contagion,  met  at  the  church,  fasted  and 
prayed  to  God  to  remove  his  hand  from  them. 

I  say,  they  continued  this  dreadful  course 
three  or  four  days,  I  think  it  was  no  more,  when 
one  of  them,  particularly  he  who  asked  the  poor 
gentleman  *what  he  did  out  of  his  grave,'  was 
struck  from  heaven  with  the  pla^^ue,  and  died  in 
a  most  deplorable  manner ;  and,  m  a  word,  they 
were  every  one  of  them  carried  into  the  great 
pit,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  before  it  was 
quite  filled  up,  which  was  not  above  a  fortnight 
or  thereabout. 

These  men  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances, 
such  as  one  would  think  liuman  nature  should 
have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of,  at  such  a  time 
of  general  terror  as  was  then  upon  us ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, scoffing  and  mocking  at  evervthing 
which  tliey  happened  to  see  that  was  religious 
among  the  people,  especiaUy  at  their  thronging 
zealously  to  the  place  of  public  worship  to  im- 
plore mercy  fi'om  heaven  m  such  a  time  of  dis- 
tress; and  this  tavern  whera  they  held  their 
dub^  being  within  view  of  the  church  door,  they 


had  the  more  particular  occasion  for  their  at1i4t»- 
tical  profane  mirth. 

But  this  began  to  abAte  a  Uttle'  with  them  be- 
fore the  accident,  which  I  have  related,  happened; 
for  the ;  infection  increased  so  violently  at  this 
part  of  the  town  now  that  people  began  to  be 
afraid  to  come  to  the  church,  at  least  such  num- 
bers did  not  resort  thither  as  was  usoal ;  many 
of  the  clergymen  likewise  were  dead,  and  often 
gone  into  the  country,  for  it  really  mcjooxed  a 
steady  courage  and  a  strong  faiUi  for  a  ma«  not 
only  to  venture  being  in  town  at  sooh  a  time  as 
this,  but  likewise  to  venture  to  come  to  chnreh 
and  perform  the  office  of  a  minister  to  a  oongre- 
gation,  of  whom  he  had  reason  to  believB  many 
of  them  were  actually  infected  witii  the  pkgue, 
and  to  do  this  every  day,  or  twice  s  day,  as  in 
some  places  was  done. 

It  seems  the^  had  been  checlBed  for  their  open 
insulting  religion  in  this  manner  by  ssnreral  good 
people  of  every  persuasion,  and  that,  and  the 
violent  raging  of  the  infection,  I  suppose,  was 
the  occasion  that  they  had  abated  mucn  of  thdr 
rudeness  for  some  tune  before,  and  were  only 
roused  by  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  and  atheism  at 
the  clamour  which  was  made  when  the  gentle-  . 
man  was  first  brought  in  there,  and,  perhaps,  i 
were  agitated  by  the  same  devU  when  I  took  ' 
upon  me  to  reprove  them,  though  I  did  it  at  first 
with  all  the  calmness,  temper,  and  good  manners 
that  I  could,  which,  for  a  while,  they  insulted 
me  the  more  for,  thinking  it  had  been  in  fear  of 
their  resentment,  though  afterwards  thay  found 
the  contrary. 

These  things  lay  upon  mv  mind,  and  I  went 
home  very  much  grieved  and  oppressed  with  the 
horror  of  these  men*s  wickedness,  and  to  think 
that  anything  oould  be  so  vile,  so  hardened,  and 
so  notorioudy  wicked  as  to  insult  God  and  his 
servants,  and  his  worship,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
at  such  a  time  as  this  waa,  when  He  had,  as  it 
were,  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  on  imrpoae 
to  take  vengeance,  not  on  them  only,  but  on  the 
whole  nation. 

I  had,  indeed,  been  in  some  passion  at  fint 
with  them,  though  it  was  really  raised,  not  by 
any  affront  they  had  offered  me  penonaUy,  but 
by  the  horror  their  blasphemiiM;  tongnes  filled  me 
with.  However,  I  was  doubtful  in  my  thoughts 
whether  the  resentment  I  retained  was  not  all 
upon  my  own  private  account,  for  they  had  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  ill  language  too,  I  mean  per- 
sonally; but  after  some  ^aoseL  and  having  a 
weight  of  grief  upon  my  mind,  i  retired  myself, 
as  soon  as  I  came  home,  lor  I  slept  noi  that 
night,  and  giving  God  most  humble  thanks  for 
my  preservation  in  the  imminent  danger  I  bad 
been  in,  I  set  my  mind  seriously,  and  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  to  pray  for  tiiose  desperate 
wretdies,  that  God  would  pardon  them,  o|ien 
their  eyes,  and  effectually  humble  them. 

By  this  I  not  only  did  my  duty,  namely,  to  pray 
for  those  who  deepitefuUy  used  me,  but  I  fully 
tried  my  own  heart,  to  my  full  satisfaction,  that 
it  was  not  filled  with  any  spirit  of  resentment,  as 
they  had  offended  me  in  particular;  and  I  humbly 
recommend  the  method  to  all  those  that  would 
know,  or  be  certain,  how  to  distinguish  betwsen 
their  wal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  effseto 
of  their  private  passions  and  resentment. 

I  remember  a  citisen  who,  having  broken  out 
of  his  house  in  Aldersgate-street,  or  thereabout^ 
went  along  the  road  to  Islington.  He  attempted 
to  have  gone  in  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and  after  that 
at  the  White  Horse,  two  inns  known  still  bv  the 
san^e  signs,  but  was  refused;  after  which  be 
came  to  the  Fyed  Bull,  an  inn  also  still  continu- 
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'fug  the  tsame  sign.  He  asked  them  for  lodging 
for  one  ni^ht  only,  pretending  to  be  going  into 
Lineolnehire,  and  assuring  them  of  his  being  very 
sonndj  and  free  from  the  infection,  which  also  at 
that  tune  bad  not  reached  mnch  that  way. 

They  told  him  they  had  no  lodging  that  they 
could  spare,  but  one  bed  np  in  the  garret,  ana 
that  they  could  spare  that  bed  but  for  one  night, 
some  drovers  being  expected  the  next  day  with 
cattle ;  so,  if  he  would  accept  of  that  lodging,  he 
might  have  it,  which  he  did.  So  a  servant  was 
sent  up  with  a  candle  with  him,  to  show  him  the 
room.  He  was  very  well  dressed,  and  looked  like 
a  person  not  used  to  Ue  in  a  garret ;  and  when  ho 
«ame  to  the  room  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said 
to  the  servant,  *  I  have  seldom  lain  in  such  a  lodg- 
ing as  this/  However,  tiie  servant  assured  him 
again  that  they  had  no  better.  *  Well,'  says  he, 
'  I  must  make  shift ;  this  is  a  dreadful  time ;  but 
it  is  but  for  one  night*  So  he  sat  down  upon 
the  bed-side,  and  bade  the  maid,- 1  think  it  was, 
fetch  him  a  pint  of  warm  ale.  Accordingly,  the 
servant  went  for  the  ale,  but  some  hurrv  in  the 
house,  which  perhaps  employed  her  otherwise, 
put  it  out  of  her  head,  add  she  went  up  no  more 
to  him. 

The  next  morning,  seeing  no  appearance  of 
the  gentleman,  somebody  in  the  house  asked  the 
servant  that  had  showed  him  upstairs,  what  was 
become  of  him.  She  started.  *  Alas,'  says  she,  *  I 
never  thought  more  of  him !  He  bade  me  carry 
him  some  warm  ale,  but  I  forgot; '  upon  which, 
not  the  maid,  but  some  other  person,  was  sent 
up  to  see  after  him,  who,  coming  into  the  room, 
found  him  stark  dead,  and  almost  cold,  stretched 
•out  across  the  bed.  His  clothes  were  pulled  off. 
his  jaw  fallen,  his  eyes  open  in  a  most  frightful 
posture,  the  rug  of  the  bed  being  grasped  hard  in 
one  of  his  hands ;  so  that  it  was  plain  he  died 
soon  after  the  maid  left  him ;  and  it  is  probable, 
had  she  gone  up  with  the  ale,  she  had  found  him 
dead  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  sat  down  upon 
the  bed.  The  alarm  was  great  in  the  house,  as 
any  one  may  suppose,  thev  having  been  free  from 
the  distemper  tiU  tiiat  disaster,  which,  bringing 
the  infection  to  the  house,  spread  it  immediately  to 
otiier  hous^  round  about  it.  I  do  not  remember 
how  many  died  in  the  house  itself,  but  I  think 
the  maid-servant  who  went  up  first  with  him  fell 
presently  iU  by  the  fright,  and  several  others ; 
lor  whereas  there  died  but  two  m  Islington  of 
the  plague  the  week  before,  there  died  nineteen 
the  week  after,  whereof  fourteen  were  of  the 
plague.  This  was  in  the  week  from  the  11th  of 
July  to  the  18th. 

There  was  one  shift  that  some  families  had, 
and  that  not  a  few,  when  their  houses  happened 
to  be  infected,  and  that  was  this :  The  families 
who,  in  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  distemper, 
fled  away  into  the  country,  and  had  retreats 
among  their  friends,  generallv  found  some  or 
oUier  of  their  neighbours  or  relations  to  commit 
the  charge  of  those  houses  to,  for  the  safety  of 
the  goods,  and  the  like.  Some  houses  were  in- 
deed entirely  locked  up,  the  doors  padlocked,  the 
windows  and  doon  having  deal  boards  nailed 
over  them,  and  only  the  inspection  of  them  com- 
mitted to  the  ordinary  watchmen  and  parish 
cffioers ;  but  these  were  but  few. 

It  was  thought  that  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  houses  forsaken  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  including  what  was  in  the 
out-parishes  and  in  Surrey,  or  the  side  of  the 
water  they  call  Southwark.  This  was  besides 
the  numbers  of  lodgers  and  of  particular  persons 
who  were  fled  out  of  other  families;  so  that 
4n   all   it  was   computed   that   about   200,000 


feople  were  fled  and  gone  in  aU.  But  of  this 
shall  qpeak  again;  but  I  mention  it  here  on 
this  account,  namely,  tiiat  it  was  a  rule  with 
those  who  had  thus  two  houses  in  their  keep- 
ing or  care,  that  If  anybody  was  taken  sick 
in  a  family,  before  the  master  of  the  family  lot 
the  examiners  or  any  other  officer  know  of  it,  ho 
immediate!]^  would  send  all  the  rest  of  his  family, 
whether  children  or  servants,  as  it  fell  out  to  be, 
to  such  other  house  which  he  had  not  in  chaige, 
and  then  giving  notice  of  the  sick  person  to  the 
examiner,  have  a  nurse  or  nursra  appointed,  and 
having  another  person  to  be  shut  up  m  the  house 
with  them  (which  many  for  money  would  con- 
sent to),  so  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  in  case 
the  person  should  die. 

This  was  in  many  cases  the  saving  a  whole 
family,  who,  if  they  had  been  shut  up  with  the 
sick  person,  would  inevitably  have  perished ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  another  of  the 
inconveniences  of  shutting  up  houses;  for  the 
apprehensions  and  terror  of  being  shut  up  made 
many  run  away  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  who, 
though  it  was  not  publicly  known,  and  they  were 
not  quite  sick,  had  yet  the  distemper  upon  them ; 
and  who,  by  having  an  uninterrupted  liberty  to 
go  about,  but  being  obliged  still  to  conceal  their 
circumstances,  or  perhaps  not  knowing  it  them- 
selves, gave  the  distemper  to  others,  and  spread 
the  infection  in  a  dreadtul  manner,  as  I  shall  ex- 
plain further  hereafter. 

I  had  in  my  family  only  an  ancient  woman, 
that  managed  the  house,  a  xhaid  -  servant,  two 
apprentices,  and  myself ;  and  the  plague  begin- 
ning to  increase  about  us,  I  had  many  sad  thoughts 
about  wlat  course  I  should  take,  and  how  I  should 
act.  The  many  dismal  objects  which  happened 
everywhere  as  1  went  about  the  streets  had  filled 
my  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  for  fear 
of  the  distemper  Itself,  which  was  indeed  very 
horrible  in  itself,  and  in  some  more  than  others. 
The  swellings,  which  were  generally  in  the  neck 
or  groin,  when  they  grew  hard,  and  would  not 
break,  grew  so  painfiu  that  it  was  equal  to  the 
most  exquisite  torture;  and  some,  not  able  to 
bear  the  torment,  threw  themselves  out  at  win- 
dows, or  shot  themselves,  or  otherwise  made 
themselves  away ;  and  I  saw  several  dismal  ob- 
jects of  that  kmd.  Others,  unable  to  contain 
themselves,  vented  their  pain  by  incessant  roar- 
ings ;  and  such  loud  and  lamentable  cries  were 
to  DO  heard  as  we  walked  6.1ong  the  streets,  that 
would  pierce  the  very  heart  to  think  of,  especially 
when  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  same 
dreadful  scourge  might  be  expected  every  moment 
to  seize  upon  ourselves. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  now  I  began  to  faint  in 
ray  resolutions ;  my  heart  failed  mo  very  much, 
and  sorely  I  repented  of  my  rashness,  when  I 
had  been  but  and  met  with  such  terrible  things 
as  these  I  have  talked  of, — I  say  I  repented  my 
rashness  in  venturing  to  abide  in  town,  and  I 
wished  often  that  I  had  not  taken  upon  me  to 
stay,  but  had  gone  away  with  my  brother  and 
his  family. 

Terrified  by  those  frightful  objects,  I  would 
retire  home  sometimes,  and  resolve  to  go  out  no 
more,  and  perhaps  I  would  keep  those  resolutions 
for  three  or  four  days,  which  time  I  spent  in  the 
most  serious  thankfulness  for  my  preservation 
and  the  preserva;tion  of  my  family,  and  the  con- 
Btant  confession  of  my  sins,  giving  myself  up  to 
God  every  day,  and  applying  to  Him  vnih  fasting, 
and  humiliation,  and  meditation.  Such  intervals 
as  I  had  I  employed  in  reading  books,  and  in 
writing  down  my  memorandums  of  what  occurred 
to  me  every  day,  and  out  of  which  afterwitfds  I 
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took  most  of  this  vorlc,  as  it  rolates  to  my  ob- 
eenrations  without  doon;  what  I  wrote  of  my 

Sriyate  meditations  I  reserve  for  private  use,  and 
esire  it  may  not  be  made  public  on  any  account 
whatever. 

I  also  wrote  other  meditations  upon  divine 
subjects  such  as  occ^irred  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
were  profitable  to  myself,  but  not  fit  for  any  other 
view,  and  therefore  I  sa^  no  more  of  that 

I  had  a  very  good  fncnd.  a  physician,  whose 
name  was  Heath,  whom  I  frequently  visited 
during  this  dismal  time,  and  to  whose  advice  I 
was  very  much  obliged  for  many  things  which 
he  directed  me  to  take  by  way  of  preventing  the 
infection  when  I  went  out,  as  he  found  1  fre- 
quently did,  and  to  hold  in  my  mouth  when  I 
was  in  the  streets.  He  also  came  very  often  to 
see  me ;  and  as  he  was  a  good  Christian  as  well 
as  a  good  physician,  his  agreeable  conversation 
was  a  verv  gi'eat  support  to  me  in  the  worst  of 
this  terrible  time. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  Angp^st,  and  the 
plague  grew  very  violent  and  tenible  in  the 
place  where  I  lived ;  and  Dr.  Heath  coming  to 
visit  me,  and  finding  that  I  ventured  so  often 
out  in  the  streets,  earnestlv  persuaded  me  to 
lock  myself  up  and  my  family,  and  not  to  suffer 
any  of  us  to  go  out  of  doors;  to  keen  all  our 
windows  fast,  shutters  and  curtains  close,  and 
never  to  open  them;  but  first  to  make  a  very 
strong  smoKS  in  the  room  where  the  window  or 
door  was  to  be  opened,  with  rosin  and  pitch, 
brimstone  and  gunpowder,  and  the  like.  And 
we  did  this  for  some  time;  but  as  I  had  not  laid 
in  a  store  of  provision  for  such  a  retreat,  it  was 
impossible  that  we  could  keep  within  doors  en- 
tirely. However,  I  attempted,  though  it  was  so 
very  late,  to  do  something  towards  it.  And  first, 
as  1  had  convenience  both  for  brewing  and  bak- 
ing, I  went  and  bought  two  sacks  of  meal ;  and 
for  several  weeks,  having  an  oven,  we  baked  all 
our  own  bread ;  also  I  bought  malt,  and  brewed 
as  much  beer  as  all  the  casks  I  had  would  hold, 
and  which  seemed  enough  to  serve  my  house  for 
five  or  six  weeks;  also  I  laid  in  a  quantity  of 
salt  butter  and  Cheshire  cheese;  but  I  had  no 
flesh  meat,  and  the  plague  raged  so  violently 
among  the  butchers  and  slaughter-houses  on  the 
other  side  of  our  street,  where  they  are  known  to 
dwell  in  great  numbers,  that  it  was  not  advisable 
so  much  as  to  go  over  the  street  among  them. 

And  here  I  must  observe  again,  that  this  neces- 
sity of  going  out  of  our  houses  to  buy  provisions, 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  ruin  of  the  whole  city, 
for  the  people  catched  the  distemper,  on  these 
occasions,  one  of  another,  and  even  the  provi- 
sions themselves  were  often  tainted,  at  least  I 
have  great  reason  to  believe  so ;  and,  therefore, 
I  cannot  say  with  satisfaction,  what  I  know  is 
repeated  with  great  assurance,  that  the  market 
people,  and  such  as  brought  provisions  to  town, 
were  never  infected.  I  am  certain  the  butchers 
of  Whitechapel,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the 
flesh  meat  was  killed,  were  dreadfully  visited, 
and  that  at  last  to  such  a  degree,  that  few  of 
their  shops  were  kept  open,  and  those  that  re- 
mained of  them  killed  tacir  meat  at  Mile-End, 
and  that  way,  and  brought  it  to  market  upon 
horses. 

However,  the  poor  people  could  not  lay  np 
provisions,  and  there  was  a  necessity,  that  they 
must  go  to  market  to  buy,  and  others  to  send 
servants,  or  their  children;  and,  as  this  was  a 
necessity  which  renewed  itself  daily,  it  brought 
abundance  of  unsound  people  to  the  markets,  and 
a  great  many  that  went  thither  sound,  brought 
death  homo  with  them. 


It  is  true,  people  used  all  possible  precaution : 
when  anv  one  bought  a  joint  of  meat  in  the 
market,  uiey  would  not  take  it  out  of  the  butcher^s 
hand,  but  took  it  off  the  hooks  themselvea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  butcher  would  not  touch  th» 
money,  but  have  it  put  into  a  pot  full  of  vinegar, 
which  he  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  buyer 
carried  always  small  money  to  make  up  any  odd 
sum,  that  they  might  take  no  change.  They 
carried  bottles  for  scents  and  perfumes  in  their 
hands,  and  all  the  means  that  could  be  used  wer» 
employed ;  but  then  the  poor  could  not  do  even 
these  things,  and  they  went  at  all  hawurds. 

Innumerable  dismal  stories  we  heard  ewy 
day  on  this  very  account ;  sometimes  a  man  or 
woman  dropt  down  dead  in  the  very  markets; 
for  many  people  that  had  the  plague  upon  them 
knew  notlung  of  it  till  the  inward  gangrene  had 
affected  their  vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few 
moments;  this  caused  that  many  died  frequently 
in  that  manner  in  the  street  suddenly,  without 
any  warning ;  others  perhaps  had  time  to  go  to 
the  next  bulk  or  stall,  or  to  any  door  or  porch, 
and  just  sit  down  and  die,  as  I  nave  said  biefors. 

These  objects  were  so  frequent  in  the  streetSr 
that  wh^i  the  plague  came  to  be  very  raging  on 
one  side,  there  was  scarce  any  passing  bv  the 
streets,  but  that  several  dead  bodies  would  be 
lying  here  and  there  upon  the  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  observable  that  Uiough  at 
first  the  people  would  stop  as  they  went  along, 
and  call  to  the  neighbours  to  come  out  on  such 
an  occasion,  yet  afterward  no  notice  was  taken 
of  them;  but  that,  if  at  any  time  we  found  a 
corpse  lying,  go  across  the  way  and  not  come 
near  it;  or  if  in  a  narrow  lane  or  passage^  go 
back  again,  and  seek  some  other  wav  to  go  on 
the  business  we  were  upon ;  and,  in  those  cases, 
the  corpse  was  always  left  till  the  ofiicers  hod 
notice  to  come  and  take  them  awav ;  or  till  night, 
when  the  bearers  attending  the  dead-cart  would 
take  them  up  and  carry  them  away.  Nor  did 
those  undaunted  creatm-es,  who  performed  these 
offices,  fail  to  search  their  pockets,  and  some- 
times strip  off  their  clothes  if  they  were  well 
dressed,  as  sometimes  they  were,  and  carry  off 
what  they  could  get 

But  to  return  to  the  markets:  the  butchers 
took  that  care,  that  if  any  person  died  in  the 
market,  they  had  the  officers  always  at  hand  to 
take  them  up  upon  hand-barrows,  and  cany 
them  to  the  next  chm'chyard;  and  this  was  so 
frequent,  that  such  were  not  entered  In  the 
weekly  bill,  *  Found  dead  in  the  streets  or  fields,* 
as  is  the  case  now,  but  they  went  into  the  general 
articles  of  the  great  distemper. 

But  now  the  fury  of  the  distemper  increassd 
to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  markets  were 
but  very  thinly  furnished  with  provisions,  or 
frequented  with  buyers,  compared  to  what  they 
were  before;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  the 
country  people  who  brought  provisions,  to  be 
stopped  in  the  streets  leading  into  the  town, 
and  to  sit  down  tliere  with  their  goods,  where 
they  sold  what  they  brought,  and  went  immedi- 
ately away;  and  this  encouraged  the  country 
people  gpreatly  to  do  so,  for  they  sold  their  pro- 
visions at  the  very  entrances  into  the  town,  and 
even  in  the  fields  ^  as  particularly,  in  the  fields 
beyond  Whitechapel,  in  Spitalfields. — Not^  those 
streets,  now  called  Spitalfields,  were  then  mdeed 
open  fields. — Also,  in  St  George Vfields,  in  South- 
wark.  in  Bunhill-fields,  and  in  a  great  field 
called  Wood's  Close  near  Islington.  Thither  the 
Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  magistrates,  sent  their 
officers  and  servants  to  buy  for  their  families, 
themselves  keeping  within  doors  as  much  as 
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possible,  and  the  like  did  many  otlier  people; 
and  after  this  method  was  taken,  the  country 
people  came  with  great  cheerfulness,  and  brought 
provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  very  seldom  got  any 
harm;  which  I  suppose  added  also  to  that  report^ 
of  their  being  miraculously  preseryed. 

As  for  my  little  family,  having  thus,  as  I  have 
said,  laid  in  a  store  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and 
beer,  I  took  my  friend  and  physician's  advice, 
and  locked  myself  up,  and  my  family,  and  re- 
solved to  suffer  the  hardship  of  living  a  few 
months  without  flesh  meat,  i-ather  than  to  pur- 
chase it  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives. 

But  though  I  confined  my  family,  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  my  unsatisfied  cmiosity  to  stay 
within  entirely  myself ;  and  though  I  generaUy 
came  frighted  and  terrified  home,  vet  I  could  not 
refrain;  only,  that  indeed  I  did  not  do  it  so 
frequently  as  at  first. 

X  had  some  little  obligations  indeed  upon  me, 
to  go  to  my  brother's  house,  which  was  m  Cole- 
man-street  parish,  and  which  he  had  left  to  my 
care ;  and  I  went  at  first  everv  day,  but  after- 
wards only  once  or  twice  a  week. 

In  these  walks  I  had  many  dismal  scenes 
before  my  e^es ;  as,  particularly,  of  persons 
falling  dead  m  the  streets,  terrible  shrieks  and 
sci'eechings  of  women,  who,  in  their  agonies, 
would  throw  open  their  chamber  windows,  ana 
cry  out  in  a  dismal  surprising  manner.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  variety  of  postures  in 
which  the  passions  of  the  poor  people  would 
express  themselves. 

Passing  through  Tokenhouse-^ard,  in  Loth- 
bury,  of  a  sudden  a  easement  violently  opened 
just  over  my  head,  and  a  woman  gave  three 
frightful  screeches,  and  then  cried,  ^  Oh !  death, 
death,  death!'  in  a  most  inimitable  tone,  and 
which  struck  me  with  horror,  and  a  dullness  in 
my  very  blood.  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  street,  neither  did  any  other  window 
open,  for  people  nad  no  curiosity  now  in  any 
case,  nor  could  anybody  help  one  another ;  so  I 
went  on  to  pass  into  Bell-alley. 

Just  in  Bell-alley,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
passage,  there  was  a  more  temble  cry  than  that, 
thouffh  it  was  not  so  directed  out  at  the  window ; 
but  the  whole  family  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and 
I  could  hear  women  and  children  run  screaming 
about  the  rooms  like  distracted,  when  a  garret 
window  opened,  and  somebody  from  a  window 
on  the  other  side  the  alley  called  and  asked, 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  Upon  which,  from  the 
first  window  it  was  answered,  *  0  Lord,  my  old 
master  has  hanged  himself!'  The  other  asked 
again,  *Is  he  quite  dead  ?'  and  the  first  answered, 

*  Ay,  ay,  quite  dead ;  quite  dead  and  cold !'  This 
person  was  a  merchant,  and  a  deputy-alderman, 
and  very  rich.  I  care  not  to  mention  his  name, 
though  I  knew  his  name  too ;  but  that  would  be 
a  hardship  to  the  family,  which  is  now  floui*ish- 
ing  ogain. 

But  this  is  but  one ;  it  is  scarce  credible  what 
dreadful  cases  happened  in  particular  families 
every  day.  People,  in  the  mge  of  the  distemper, 
or  in  the  torment  of  their  swellings,  which  was 
indeed  intolerable,  running  out  of  their  own  go- 
vernment, raving  and  distracted,  and  oftentimes 
laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  throwing 
themselves  out  at  their  windows,  shooting  them- 
selves, &c.  Motiiers  murdering  their  own  chil- 
dren in  their  lunacy ;  some  dying  of  mere  grief, 
as  a  passion ;  some  of- mere  fright  and  surprise, 
without  any  infection  at  all ;  others  flighted 
into  idiotism  and  foolish  distractions ;  some  into 
despair  and  lunacy ;  others  into  melancholy  mad- 
ness. 


The  pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  particular 
very  violent,  and  to  some  intolerable.  The  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  may  be  said  to  have  tortured 
many  poor  creatures  even  to  death:  the  swell- 
ings in  some  grew  hard,  and  they  applied  violent 
drawing  plasters,  or  ix>ultices,  to  break  them; 
and  if  these  did  not  do,  they  cut  and  scarified 
them  in  a  terrible  manner.  In  some,  those  swell- 
ings were  made  hard,  partly  by  the  force  of  the 
distemper,  and  partly  by  their  being  too  violently 
drawn,  and  were  so  hard  that  no  instrument 
could  cut  them,  and  then  they  burnt  them  with 
caustics,  so  that  many  died  raving  mad  with  the 
torment,  and  some  in  the  very  operation.  In 
these  distresses,  some,  for  want  oi  help  to  hold 
them  down  in  their  beds,  or  to  look  to  them,  laid 
hands  upon  themselves,  as  above;  some  broke 
out  into  the  streets,  perhaps  naked,  and  would 
run  directly  down  to  the  nver,  if  they  were  not 
stopped  by  the  watchmen,  or  other  officers,  and 
plunge  themselves  into  the  water,  wherever  they 
found  it. 

It  often  pierced  my  very  soul  to  hear  the 
groans  and  cries  of  those  who  were  thus  tor- 
mented: but  of  the  two,  this  was  counted  the 
most  promising  particular  in  the  whole  infection  ; 
for,  if  these  swellings  could  be  brought  to  a  head, 
and  to  break  and  run,  or,  as  the  surgeons  call 
it,  to  digest,  the  patient  generaUy  recovered; 
wheresA  those  who,  like  the  gentlewoman's 
daughter,  were  struck  with  death  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  bad  the  tokens  come  out  upon  them, 
often  went  about  indififerentlv  easy,  till  a  little 
before  they  died,  and  some  till  the  moment  they 
dropt  down,  as  in  apoplexies  and  epUepsies  is 
often  the  case.  Such  would  be  taken  suddenly 
very  sick,  and  would  run  to  a  bench  or  bulk,  or  any 
convenient  place  that  offered  itself,  or  to  their 
own  houses,  if  possible,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
and  there  sit  down,  grow  faint,  and  die.  This 
kind  of  dying  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  with 
those  who  die  of  common  mortifications,  who  die 
swooning,  and,  as  it  were,  go  away  in  a  dream ; 
such  as  died  thus  had  very  little  notice  of  their 
being  infected  at  all,  till  the  gangrene  was  spread 
through  their  whole  body ;  nor  could  phj^sicians 
themselves  know  certainly  how  it  was  with  them 
till  they  opened  their  breasts,  or  other  parts  of 
their  body,  and  saw  the  tokens. 

We  had  at  this  time  a  great  many  frightful 
stories  told  us  of  nurses  and  watchmen,  who 
looked  after  the  dying  people,  that  is  to  say, 
hired  nurses,  who  attended  infected  people,  using 
them  barbarously,  starving  them,  smothering 
them,  or  by  other  wicked  means  hastening  their 
end;  that  is  to  say,  murdering  of  them.  And 
watchmen  being  set  to  guard  hous^  that  were 
shut  up,  when  there  has  been  but  one  person  left, 
and  perhaps  that  one  lying  sick,  that  they  have 
broke  in  and  murdered  that  body,  and  immedi- 
ately thrown  them  out  into  the  dead-cart ;  and 
so  they  have  gone  scarce  cold  to  the  grave. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  some  such  murders  wero 
committed,  and  I  think  two  were  sent  to  prison 
for  it,  but  died  before  they  could  be  tried ;  and  I 
have  heard  that  three  others,  at  several  timesi 
were  executed  for  murders  of  that  kind.  But,  i 
must  say,  I  believe  nothing  of  its  being  so  com- 
mon a  cHrime  as  some  have  since  been  pleased  to  > 
say ;  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  so  rational,  where  the  ■ 
people  were  brought  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to 
help  themselves,  for  such  seldom  recovered,  and 
there  was  no  temptation  to  commit  a  murder ;  at 
least,  not  equal  to  the  fact,  where  they  wei-e  sure 
persons  would  die  in  so  short  a  time,  and  could 
not  live. 

That  there  were  a  great  many  robberies  and' 
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wioked  praotioes  committed  even  in  this  dreadful 
time,  I  ao  not  deny.  The  power  of  avarice  was 
80  strong  ia  somoi  that  they  would  run  any 
haoard  to  steal  and  to  plunder ;  and,  particularly, 
in  hottasB  where  all  the  faBuliee  or  inhabitants 
baye  been  dead  and  carried  out,  they  would 
break  ia  at  all  hazards,  and,  without  regard  to 
the  danger  of  infection,  take  even  the  clothes  off 
the  dead  bodies,  and  the  bed-clothes  from  others 
where  they  lay  dead. 

This,  I  suppose,  must  bo  the  case  of  a  family 
in  Houndsditch,  where  a  man  and  his  daughter 
(the  rest  of  the  family  being,  as  I  suppose,  carried 
away  before  by  the  dead-cart)  were  found  stark 
naked,  one  in  one  chamber,  and  one  in  another, 
lyiag  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
beds,  from  whence  it  is  supposed  they  were 
rolled  off  by  thieves^  stolen,  and  carried  quite 
away. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  observed,  that  the  women 
were,  in  all  this  calamity,  the  most  rash,  fearless, 
and  desperate  creatures ;  and  as  there  were  vast 
numbers  that  went  about  as  nurses,  to  tend  those 
that  were  siok,  they  committed  a  great  many 
petty  thieveries  in  the  houses  where  thoy  were 
employed;  and  some  of  them  were  publicly 
whipt  for  it,  when,  perhaps,  thoy  ought  rather 
to  have  been  hanged  for  examples,  for  numbers 
of  houses  were  robbed  on  these  occasions ;  till  at 
length,  the  parish  officers  were  sent  to  recom- 
mend nurses  to  the  sick,  and  always  took  an 
account  who  it  was  they  vent,  so  as  that  they 
might  call  them  to  account,  if  the  honse  had  been 
abused  where  they  were  placed. 

But  these  robberies  extended  chiefly  to  wearing 

•  clothes,  linen,  and  what  rings  or  money  they 
could  come  at,  when  the  person  died  who  was 
under  their  care,  but  not  to  a  general  plunder  of 
the  houses.   And  I  could  give  you  an  account  of 

-one  of  these  nurses,  who,  several  years  after, 
being  on  her  death-bed,  confessed,  with  the  ut- 
most horror,  the  robberies  she  had  committed  at 
the  time  of  ner  being  a  nurse,  and  by  which  she 
had  enriched  herself  to  a  great  degree ;  but  as 
for  murders,  I  do  not  find  that  there  was  ever 
any  proofs  of  the  fact,  in  the  manner  as  it  has 
been  reported,  except  as  above. 

They  did  tell  me,  indeed,  of  a  nurse  in  one 
place  that  laid  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  face  of  a 

•  dying  patient  whom  she  tended,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  who  was  just  expiring  before  *, 
and  another  that  smothered  a  young  woman  she 
was  looking  to,  when  she  was  in  a  fainting  fit 
and  would  have  come  to  herself :  some  that  killed 
them  by  giving  them  one  thing,  some  another, 
and  some  starved  them  by  giving  them  nothing 
at  all.  But  these  stories  had  two  marks  of  sus- 
picion that  always  attended  them,  which  caused 
me  always  to  slight  them,  and  to  look  on  them 
as  mere  stories,  that  people  continually  frighted 
one  another  with.  Fii'st — That,  wherever  it 
was  that  we  heard  it,  they  always  placed  the 
scene  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town,  opposite,  or 
most  remote  from  where  you  were  to  hear  it.  If 
yon  heard  it  in  Whitechapel,  it  had  happened  at 
St  Giles's,  or  at  Westminster,  or  Holbom,  or 
tJiat  end  of  the  town ;  if  you  heard  it  at  that  end 
of  the  town,  then  it  was  done  in  Whitechapel,  or 
the  Minories,  or  about  Cripplegate  parish ;  if  you 
hea^d  of  it  in  the  city,  why  then,  it  happened  in 
Southwark ;  and  if  you  heard  of  it  in  South wark, 
then  it  was  done  in  the  city,  and  the  like. 

In  the  next  place,   of  whatsoever  part  you 

heard  the  story,  the  particulars  were  always  the 

same,  especially  that  of  laying  a  wet  double 

-clout  on  a  dying  man's  face,  and  that  of  smother- 

>ing  a  young  gentlewoman ;  so  that  it  was  ap- 


parent, at  least  to  my  judgment,  that  there 
more  of  tale  than  of  truth  in  those  things. 

A  neighbour  and  aoquaintance  of  mine  having 
some  money  owing  to  nim  from  a  shopkeeper  in 
Whitecross-street,  or  thereabontA,  sent  his  i^ 
prentice,  a  youth  about  eighteen  yean  of  age,  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  money.  Us  oame  to  the 
door,  and  finding  it  shut,  knocked  pretty  baid 
and,  as  he  thought,  heard  somebody  answer 
within,  but  was  not  snre,  so  he  waited,  and  after 
some  stay,  knocked  again,  and  then  a  third  time, 
when  he  heard  somebody  coming  down  stairs. 

At  length  the  man  of  the  house  eame  to  the 
door ;  he  had  on  his  breeches,  or  drawers,  aad  a 
yellow  flannel  waistcoat,  no  stockings,  a  pair  of 
slip  shoes,  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  and,  as  the 
young  man  said,  *  death  in  his  face.' 

Wlion  he  opened  the  door,  sajrs  ke,  *  What  do 
vou  disturb  me  thus  for  V  The  boy,  though  a 
little  surprised,  replied,  *■  I  come  froni  sadi  a  one, 
and  my  master  sent  me  for  the  monev  which  be 
says  you  know  of.*  *  Very  well,  child,  returns  the 
living  ghost,  *  call,  as  yon  go  by,  at  Cripplegate 
church,  and  bid  them  ring  the  bell  ;*  and  with 
these  words  shut  the  door  again,  and  went  up 
again  and  died  the  same  day,  nay,  perhaps  the 
same  hour.  This  the  young  man  told  me  him- 
self, and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it.  This  was 
while  the  plague  was  not  come  to  a  height;  I 
think  it  was  in  June,  towards  the  latter  end  ol 
the  month ;  it  must  have  been  before  the  dead- 
carts  came  about,  and  while  they  vsed  the  cere- 
mony of  ringing  the  bell  for  the  dead,  which  was 
over  for  certain  in  that  parish,  at  least,  before 
the  month  of  July ;  for,  by  the  2dth  of  July, 
there  died  550  and  npwai-ds  in  a  week,  and 
then  they  could  no  more  bniy,  in  iaan^  rich  or 
poor. 

I  have  mentioned  above,  that  notwithstanding 
this  dreadful  calamity,  yet  that  nuraben  of  thieves 
were  abroad  upon  all  occasions,  where  they  had 
found  any  prey ;  and  that  these  were  generally 
women.  It  was  one  morning  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  had  walked  out  to  my  brother's  hooss 
in  Coloman-street  parish,  as  I  often  did,  to  see 
that  all  was  safe. 

My  brother's  house  had  a  Uttle  eovrt  before  it, 
and  a  brick  wall  and  a  gate  in  it ;  and  within 
that,  several  warehouses,  where  his  gooite  of 
several  sorts  lay.  It  happened,  that  in  one  of 
these  warehouses  were  several  packs  of  women's 
high-crowned  hats,  which  came  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  were,  as  I  suppose,  for  exportation; 
whither  I  know  not. 

I  was  surprised,  that  when  I  came  near  my 
brother's  door,  which  was  in  a  place  they  called 
Swan-alley,  I  met  three  or  four  women  with  hi^i- 
crowned  bats  on  their  heads,  and,  as  I  remem- 
bered afterwards,  one,  if  not  more,  had  some  hats 
likewise  in  their  hands ;  but  as  I  did  net  see 
them  come  out  at  my  brother's  door,  and  not 
knowing  that  my  brother  had  any  such  goods  in 
his  warehouse,  I  did  not  offer  to  say  aa^hiog  to 
them,  but  went  across  the  way  to  shnn  meeting 
them,  as  was  usual  to  do  at  that  time,  for  fear  of 
the  plague ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  to  the  gate 
I  met  another  woman,  with  more  bats,  come  out 
of  the  gate.  *■  What  business,  mistress,'  said  I, 
*  have  you  had  there  V  *  There  are  more  people 
there,'  said  she.  '  I  have  had  no  more  bosinees 
there  than  they.*  I  was  hasty  to  get  to  the  gate 
then,  and  said  no  more  to  her,  by  which  means 
she  got  away.  But  just  as  I  came  to  the  gate, 
I  saw  two  more  coming  across  the  yurd,  to  come 
out,  with  hats  also  on  their  heads,  and  under 
their  arms ;  at  which  I  threw  the  gate  too  behind 
me,  which  having  a  spring-lock,  fastened  itself; 
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«ad,  tBTniDg  to  the  women,  *  Forsooth,*  eaid  I, 
^whst  are  yon  doing  here  V  and  seised  upon  tlie 
hats,  and  took  them  from  them.  One  ot  them, 
who,  I  oonfess,  did  not  look  like  a  thief, '  Indeed, 
«a78  she,  'we  are  wrong ;  hnt  we  were  told  that 
they  were  goods  that  had  no  owner.  Be  pleased 
to  take  them  again ;  and  look  yonder,  there  are 
more  such  cnstomers  as  we.'  She  cried,  and 
looked  pitifully ;  so  I  took  the  hats  from  her,  and 
opened  the  gate,  and  bade  them  begone;  for  I 
pitied  the  women  indeed :  but  when  I  looked  to- 
wards the  warehouse,  as-she  directed,  there  were 
«iz  or  seven  more,  all  women,  fitting  themselves 
with  hats,  as  unoonoemed  and  quiet  as  if  they 
had  been  at  a  hatter's  shop,  buying  for  their 
money. 

I  was  surprised,  not  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
thieves  only,  but  at  the  circumstances  I  was  in ; 
being  now  to  thrust  myself  in  among  so  many 
people,  who,  for  some  weeks,  I  had  been  so  shy 
of  myself,  that  if  I  met  anybody  in  the  street,  I 
would  cross  the  way  from  them. 

They  were  equally  surprised,  Uiough  on  another 
account  They  all  told  me  they  were  neighbours, 
that  they  had  heard  any  one  might  take  them, 
that  they  were  nobody's  goods,  and  the  like.  I 
talked  big  to  Utem  at  first,  went  back  to  the  gate, 
and  took  out  the  key,  so  that  they  were  all  my 
prisoners;  threatened  to  lock  them  all  into  the 
warehouse,  and  go  and  fetch  my  Lord  Mayor's 
■offioers  for  them. 

They  begged  heartily,  protested  they  found  the 
.gate  open,  and  the  warehouse  door  open,  and 
that  it  had  no  doubt  been  broken  open  by  some 
who  expected  to  find  goods  of  greater  value; 
which,  indeed,  was  reasonable  to  believe,  because 
the  look  was  broke,  and  a  padlock  that  hung  to 
the  door  on  the  outside  also  loose,  and  not  abund- 
ance of  the  hats  carried  away. 

At  length  I  considered,  that  this  was  not  a 
time  to  be  cruel  and  rigorous ;  and  besides  that, 
it  would  neoeesarily  oblige  me  to  go  much  about, 
to  have  several  people  come  to  me,  and  I  go  to 
several,  whose  circumstances  of  health  I  ^ew 
nothing  of;  and  that,  even  at  this  time,  the 
plague  was  so  high,  as  that  there  died  4000  a 
week;  so  that,  in  showing  my  resentment,  or 
even  in  seeking  justice  for  my  brother's  goods,  I 
might  lose  mv  own  life ;  so  I  contented  myself 
with  taking  tne  names  and  places  whore  some  of 
them  lived,  who  were  really  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  threatening  that  my  brother 
should  call  them  to  an  account  for  it  when  he 
returned  to  his  habitation. 

Then  I  talked  a  little  upon  another  footing 
with  them ;  and  asked  them  how  they  could  do 
«uch  things  as  these  in  a  time  of  such  general 
calamity,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  Qod's 
most  dreadful  judgments,  when  the  plague  was 
at  their  very  doors,  and,  it  may  be,  in  their  very 
houses;  and  they  did  not  know  but  that  the  dead- 
cart  might  stop  at  their  doors  in  a  few  hours,  to 
carry  them  to  their  graves. 

I  could  not  perceive  that  my  discourse  made 
much  impression  upon  them  all  that  while,  till 
it  happened  that  there  came  two  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,  hearing  of  the  disturbance,  and 
knowing  my  brother,  for  they  had  been  both 
•dependants  upon  his  family,  and  they  came  to 
my  assistance.  These  being,  as  I  said,  neigh- 
bours, presentiv  knew  three  of  the  women,  and 
told  me  who  they  were,  and  where  they  lived ; 
and,  it  seems,  they  had  given  me  a  true  account 
•of  themselves  before. 

This  brings  these  two  men  to  a  further  remem- 
tiranee.  The  name  of  one  was  John  Hayward, 
'Who  was  at  that  time  under-sezton  of  the  parish 


of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman- street;  by  undePHSoxton 
was  understood  at  that  time  gravedigger  and 
bearer  of  the  dead.  This  man  cwrried,  or  assisted 
to  carry,  all  the  dead  to  their  graves,  whioh  were 
bmried  in  that  loiige  parish,  and  who  were  carried 
in  form;  and  after  that  form  of  buiring  ivos 
stopped,  went  with  the  dead-cart  and  the  bell  to 
fetch  the  dead  bodies  from  the  houses  where  they 
lay,  and  fetched  many  of  them  out  of  the  cham- 
bers and  horses;  for  the  parish  was,  and  is  still 
remarkable,  particularly,  above  all  the  parishes 
in  London,  for  a  great  number  of  alleys  and 
thoroughfares,  very  long,  into  which  no  carts 
oould  come,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to  go 
and  fetch  the  bodies  a  very  long  way,  which 
alleys  now  remain  to  witness  it ;  such  as  White's- 
alley.  Cross-keys  Court,  Swan-alley,  Bell-alley, 
White  Horse-alley,  and  many  more.  l\.et^  they 
went  with  a  kind  of  handbarrow,  and  laid  the 
dead  bodies  on,  and  carried  them  out  to  the  carte ; 
which  work  he  performed,  and  never  had  the 
distemper  at  all,  but  lived  about  twenty  years 
after  it,  and  was  sexton  of  the  parish  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  wife  at  tiie  same  time  was  a 
nurse  to  infected  people,  and  tended  many  that 
died  in  the  piuish,  being  for  her  honesty  recom- 
mended by  the  parish  officers ;  yet  she  never  was 
infected  neither. 

He  never  used  any  preservative  against  the 
infection  other  than  holding  gariic  and  rue  in  his 
mouth,  and  smoking  tobacco;  this  I  also  had 
from  his  own  mouth ;  and  his  wife's  remedy  was 
washing  her  head  in  vinegar,  and  sprinkling  her 
head-clothes  so  with  vinegar,  as  to  keep  them 
always  moist;  and  if  the  smell  of  any  of  those 
she  waited  on  was  more  than  ordinary  offensive, 
she  snuffed  vinegar  up  her  nose,  and  sprinkled 
vinegar  upon  her  head-clothes,  and  held  a  hand- 
kerchief wetted  with  vinegar  to  her  mouth. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  though  the  plague 
was  chiefly  among  the  poor,  yet  were  the  poor 
the  most  venturous  and  fearless  of  it,  and  went 
about  their  employment  Avith  a  sort  of  brutal 
courage.  I  must  call  it  so,  for  it  was  founded 
neither  on  religion  or  prudence ;  scarce  did  thev 
use  any  caution,  but  ran  into  any  business  which 
they  oould  get  any  employment  in,  thourii  it  was 
the  most  hazardous;  such  was  that  ot  tending 
the  side,  watching  houses  shut  up,  carrying  in- 
fected persons  to  the  pesthouse,  and,  whioh  was 
still  worse,  carrying  the  dead  away  to  their 
graves. 

It  was  under  this  John  Hayward's  care,  and 
within  bis  bounds,  that  the  story  of  the  piper, 
with  which  people  have  made  themselves  so 
merry,  happened,  and  he  assured  me  that  it  was 
true.  It  IS  said  that  it  was  a  blind  piper ;  but, 
as  John  told  me,  the  fellow  was  not  bund,  but  on 
ignorant,  weak,  poor  man,  and  usually  went  his 
rounds  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  went 
piping  along  from  door  to  door,  and  the  i>eople 
usually  took  him  in  at  public-houses  where  they 
knew  him,  and  would  give  him  drink  and  victuals, 
and  sometimes  farthings;  and  he  in  return  would 
pipe  and  sing,  and  talk  simplJ^  which  diverted 
the  people,  and  thus  he  lived.  It  was  but  a  very 
bad  time  for  this  diversion,  while  things  were  as 
I  have  told,  yet  the  poor  fellow  went  about  as 
usual,  but  was  almost  starved ;  and  when  anybody 
asked  how  he  did,  he  would  answer,  the  dead- 
cart  had  not  taken  him  yet,  but  that  they  hod 
promised  to  call  for  him  next  week. 

It  happened  one  night  that  this  poor  fellow, 
whether  somebody  had  given  him  too  much  drink 
or  no  (John  Hayward  said  ho  had  not  drink  in 
his  house,  but  that  they  had  given  him  a  little 
more  victuals  than  ordinary  at  a  pablio-houee  in 
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Coleman-Btreet),  and  the  poor  fellow,  having  not 
umially  had  a  beUyful,  or»  perhaps,  not  a  good 
while,  was  laid  tJl  along  upon  ^e  top  of  a  bulk 
or  stall,  and  fast  asleep  at  a  door,  in  the  street 
near  London- wall,  towards  Gripplegate,  and  that, 
upon  the  same  bulk  or  stall,  the  people  of  some 
house,  in  the  alley  of  which  the  house  was  a 
comer,  hearing  a  bell,  which  they  always  rung 
before  the  cart  came,  had  laid  a  body  really  dead 
of  the  plague  just  by  him,  thinking  too  that  this 
poor  fellow  had  been  a  dead  body  as  the  other 
was,  and  laid  there  by  some  of  the  neighbours. 

Accordingly,  when  John  Hayward  with  his 
bell  and  the  cart  came  along,  miding  two  dead 
bodies  lie  upon  the  staU,  they  took  them  up  with 
the  instrument  they  used,  and  threw  them  into 
the  cart;  and  all  this  while  the  piper  slept 
soundly. 

From  hence  they  passed  along,  and  took  in 
other  dead  bodies,  till,  as  honest  John  Hayward 
told  me,  they  almost  buried  him  alive  in  the  cart, 
yet  all  this  while  he  slept  soundly,  at  length  the 
cart  came  to  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  ground,  which,  as  I  do  remem- 
ber, was  at  Mountmill ;  and  as  the  cart  usually 
stopped  some  time  before  they  were  ready  to  shoot 
out  the  melancholy  load  they  had  in  i^  as  soon 
as  ihe  cart  stopped,  the  fellow  awt^ed,  and 
struggled  a  little  to  get  his  head  out  from  among 
the  dead  bodies,  when,  raising  himself  up  in  the 
cart,  he  called  out  *Hey,  where  am  I?^  This 
frighted  the  fellow  that  attended  about  the  work ; 
but,  after  some  pause,  John  Hayward,  recovering 
himself,  said,  *  Lord  bless  us !  there's  somebody 
in  the  cart  not  qmte  dead ! '  80  another  called  to 
him,  and  said,  *  Who  are  you  ?  *  The  fellow  an- 
swered, •!  am  the  poor  piper.    Where  am  I?* 


which  made  them  laugh  a  little,  though,  as  John 
said,  they  wore  heartily  fiightened  at  first;  so 
they  helped  the  poor  fellow  down,  and  he  went 
about  his  business. 

I  know  the  story  goes  he  set  up  his  pipes  in 
the  cart,  and  frighted  the  bearers  and  others  so 
that  they  ran  away ;  but  John  Hayward  did  not 
tell  the  story  so,  nor  say  anything  of  his  piping 
at  all ;  but  that  he  was  a  poor  piper,  and  tnat  he 
was  carried  away  as  above,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of.  It  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  the 
dead-carts  in  the  city  were  not  confined  to  par- 
ticular parishes,  but  one  cart  went  through  seve- 
ral parishes,  according  as  the  number  of  dead 
presented ;  nor  were  they  tied  to  carry  the  dead 
to  their  respective  parishes,  but  many  of  the  dead 
taken  up  in  the  city  were  carried  to  the  burying 
ground  in  the  out-parts  for  want  of  room. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  plague,  when  there 
was  now  no  hope  but  that  the  whole  city  would 
be  visited,'  when,  as  I  have  said,  all  that  had 
friends  or  estates  in  the  country  retired  with 
their  families,- and  when,  indeed,  one  would  haye 
thought  the  very  city  itself  was  running  out  of 
the  gates,  and  that  there  would  be  nobody  left 
behind,  you  may  be  sare,  from  that  hour,  all 
trade  except  such  as  related  to  immediate  subsist- 
ence, was,  as  it  were,  at  a  full  stop. 

This  is  so  lively  a  case,  and  contains  in  it  so 
much  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people,  that  I 
think  I  cannot  be  too  particular  in  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  descend  to  the  several  arrangements  or 
classes  of  people  who  fell  into  immedutte  distress 
upon  this  occasion.    For  example — 

1.  All  master  workmen  in  manufactures,  espe- 
cially such  as  belonged  to  ornament^  and  the  less 
necessary  parts  of  the  people's  dress,  clothes  and 


furniture  for  houses,  such  as  riband  weavers 
and  other  weavers,  gold  and  silver  lace  maken, 
and  gold  and  silyer  wire  drawers,  sempstresses^ 
milliners,  shoemakers,  hat-makers,  and  g]oy»- 
makers;  also  upholsterers,  joiners,  cabinetniaken^ 
looking -glass -makers,  and  innumerable  trades 
which  depend  upon  such  as  these.  I  say  the 
master  workmen  in  such  stopped  thdr  work, 
dismissed  their  journeymen  ana  workmen,  and 
all  their  deiMndante. 

2.  As  merchandising  was  at  a  full  stop  (For 
yeirfew  ships  ventured  to  come  up  the  river 
and  none  at  lUi  went  out),  so  all  the  extzaordinaiy 
officers  of  the  customs,  likewise  the  watermen, 
carmen,  porters,  and  all  the  poor  whose  lAbooi 
depended  upon  the  merchants,  were  at  onoe  dis- 
missed,  and  put  out  of  business. 

8.  AU  the  tradesmen  usually  employed  in 
building  or  repairing  of  houses  were  at  a  foil 
stop,  for  the  people  were  far  from  wantiiig  to 
build  houses,  when  so  many  thousand  houses 
were  at  once  s<jipt  of  their  inhabitants ;  so  tl&t 
this  one  article  turned  out  all  the  ordinazy  wgA- 
men  of  that  kind  of  business,  such  as  brif^dayers^ 
masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plasterers,  painters, 
glaziers,  smiths,  plumbers,  and  all  the  labofureri 
depending  on  such. 

4.  As  navigation  was  at  a  stop,  our  ships 
neither  coming  in  or  going  out  as  before,  so  the 
seamen  were  all  out  of  employment,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  last  and  lowest  degree  of  distress; 
and  with  the  seamen,  were  all  the  several  trades- 
men and  workmen  belonging  to  and  depending 
upon  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  ships,  such 
AS  ship -carpenters,  calkers,  rope -makers,  dry 
coopers,  sail-makers,  anchor-smiths,  and  other 
smiths ;  block-makers,  carvers,  gun-smiths,  ship- 
chandlers,  ship  -  carvers,  and  the  like.  The 
masters  of  those,  perhaps,  might  live  upon  tiieir 
substance,  but  the  traders  were  xmiversally  at  a 
stop,  and  consequently  all  their  workmen  di»- 
cbarged.  Add  to  these,  that  the  riv^r  was  in  a 
maimer  without  boat*;,  and  lUl  or  most  part  of  the 
watermen,  lightermen,  boat-builders,  and  lighter- 
builders,  in  like  manner  idle,  and  laid  by. 

5.  All  families  retrenched  their  living  as  much 
as  possible,  as  well  tJiose  that  fled  as  those  that 
stayed;  so  that  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
footmen,  serving-men,  shopkeepers,  journeymen, 
merchants'  book  -  keepers,  and  such  sorts  of 
people,  and  eepeciaUy  poor  maid-servants,  were 
turned  off,  and  left  friendless  and  helpless  with- 
out employment  and  without  habitation ;  and  this 
was  really  a  dismal  article. 

I  might  be  more  particular  as  to  tills  part,  bat 
it  may  suffice  to  mention,  in  general,  ail  trades 
being  stopped,  employment  ceased,  the  labour,  and 
by  that  tiie  bread,  01  the  poor  were  cut  off;  and 
at  first,  indeed,  the  cries  of  the  poor  were  most 
lamentable  to  hear;  though,  by  the  distribation 
of  charity,  their  misery  that  way  was  gently 
abated.  Many,  indeed,  fied  into  the  country; 
but  thousands  of  them  having  stayed  in  London, 
till  nothing  but  desperation  sent  them  away, 
death  overtook  them  on  the  road,  and  they  served 
for  no  better  than  the  messengers  of  death; 
indeed,  others  carrying  the  infection  along  with 
them,  spread  it  very  unhappily  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  women  and  sei*vant8  that  were  turned  off 
from  their  places  were  employed  as  nurses  to 
tend  the  sick  in  all  places;  and  this  took  off  a 
very  great  number  of  them. 

And  which,  though  a  melancholy  artide  in 

itself,  yet  was  a  deliverance  in  its  Idnd,  namely 

the  plague,  which  raged  in  a  dreadful  manner 

I  fram  the  middle  of   August  to  the  middle  of 
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October,  earned  off  in  that  time  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  these  reiy  people,  which,  had  ttiey 
been  left,  would  certainly  have  been  an  insuffer- 
able burden  by  their  poverty ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  city  could  not  have  supported  the  expense 
of  them,  or  have  provided  food  for  them;  and 
they  would,  in  time,  have  been  even  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  plundering  either  the  ciir  itself, 
or  the  country  adjacent,  to  have  subsisted  them- 
selves, which  would,  first  or  last,  have  put  the 
whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  dty,  into  the  utmost 
terror  and  confusion. 

It  was  observable  then,  that  this  calamity  of 
the  people  made  them  very  humble ;  for  now,  for 
about  nine  weeks  together,  thera  died  near  a 
thousand  a  day,  one  dav  with  another ;  even  by 
the  account  of  the  weekly  bills,  which  yet,  I  have 
reason  to  be  assured,  never  gave  a  full  account 
by  many  thousands;  the  confusion  being  such, 
and  the  carts  working  in  the  dark  when  they 
carried  the  dead,  that  in  some  places  no  account 
at  all  was  kept,  but  the^  worked  on ;  the  clerks 
and  sextons  not  attendmg  for  weeks  together, 
and  not  knowing  what  number  they  carried. 
This  account  is  verified  by  the  following  bills  of 
mortality : — 

CfaU        Offht' 
Piseates.      Plague. 

Avg.     8  to  Aug,  15  ...  5319  3^80 

to  22  ...  5G68  4237 

to  29  ...  7496  6102 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.    5  ...  8252  6988 

From  ( to  12  ...  7G90  6544 

to  19  ...  8297  7165 

to  26  ...  6460  5533 

Sept.  27  to    Oct.    8  ...  6720  4929 

to  10  ...  5068  4327 


69,870        49,705 

So  that  the  gross  of  the  people  were  carried  off 
ixr  these  two  months ;  for,  as  the  whole  number 
which  was  brought  in  to  die  of  the  plague  was 
but  68,590,  here  is  50,000  of  them,  within  a  trifle, 
in  two  months;  I  say  50,000,  because  as  there 
wants  295  in  the  number  above,  so  there  wants 
two  days  of  two  months  in  the  account  of  time. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  parish  officers  did 
not  give  in  a  full  account,  or  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon  for  their  account,  let  any  one  but 
consider  how  men  could  be  exact  in  such  a  time 
of  dreadful  distress,  and  when  many  of  them 
were  taken  sick  themselves,  and  perhaps  died  in 
the  very  .time  when  their  accounts  were  to  be 
given  in;  I  mean  the  parish  clerks,  besides 
inferior  officers;  for  though  these  poor  men 
ventured  at  all  hazards,  yet  they  were  far  from 
being  exempt  from  the  common  calamity,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  true  that  the  parish  of  Stepney  had, 
within  the  year,  116  sextons,  gravediggers,  and 
their  assistants ;  that  is  to  say,  bearers,  bellmen, 
and  drivel's  of  carts,  for  carrying  off  the  dead 
bodies. 

Indeed  the  work  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  allow  them  leisure  to  take  an  exact  tale  of  the 
dead  bodies,  which  were  all  huddled  together,  in 
the  dark,  into  a  pit;  which  pit,  or  ti-ench.  no 
man  could  come  nigh  but  at  the  utmost  peril.  I 
have  observed  often,  that  in  the  parishes  of  Aid- 
gate,  Cripple^te,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  there 
were  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  in  a 
week  in  the  bills ;  whereas,  if  we  may  believe  the 
opinion  of  those  that  lived  in  the  city  all  the 
time,  as  well  as  I,  there  died  sometimes  2000 
a  week  in  those  parishes ;  and  I  saw  it  under  the 
hand  of  one  that  made  as  strict  an  examina- 


tion as  he  could,  that  there  really  died  a  hundred 
thousand  people  of  the  plague  in  it  that  one  vear ; 
whereas,  in  the  bUIs,  the  article  of  the  plague 
was  but  68,590. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion,  by 
what  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  and  heard  from  other 
people  that  were  eye-witnesses,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve the  same,  viz.  that  there  died,  at  least, 
100,000  of  the  plague  only,  besides  other  dis- 
tempers; and  besides  those  which  died  in  the 
fields  and  highways,  and  secret  places,  out  of 
the  compass  of  the  communication,  as  it  was 
called,  and  who  were  not  put  down  in  the  bills, 
though  they  really  belonged  to  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  known  to  us  all,  that  abund- 
ance of  poor  despairing  creatures,  who  had  the 
distemper  upon  them,  and  were  grown  stupid 
or  melancholy  by  their  misery,  as  many  were, 
wandered  away  into  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
into  secret  uncouth  places,  almost  anywhere,  to 
creep  into  a  bu^  or  hedge,  and  die. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  adjacent  would, 
in  pity,  carry  them  food,  and  set  it  at  a  distance, 
that  they  might  fetch  it  if  they  were  able,  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  able ;  and  the  next  time 
Uiey  went,  they  would  find  the  poor  wretches  lie 
dead,  and  the  food  untouched.  The  number  of 
these  miserable  objects  were  many;  and  I  know 
so  many  that  perished  thus,  and  so  exactly  where, 
that  I  believe  I  could  go  to  the  very  place  and 
dig  their  bones  up  still ;  for  the  country  peoplA 
would  go  and  dig  a  hole  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  then,  with  long  poles  and  hooks  at  the  end 
of  them,  drag  the  ladies  into  these  pits,  and  then 
throw  the  earth  in  form,  as  far  as  they  could  cast 
it,  to  cover  them;  taking  notice  how  the  wind 
blew,  and  so  come  on  that  side  which  the  seamen 
call  to  windwaxd,  that  the  scent  of  the  bodies 
might  blow  from  them.  And  thus  great  numbers 
went  out  of  the  world  who  were  never  known, 
or  any  account  of  them  taken,  as  well  within  the 
bills  of  moitality  as  without 

This,  indeed,  I  had,  in  the  main,  only  from 
the  relation  of  others,  for  I  seldom  walked  into 
the  fields  except  towards  Bethnal- green  and 
Hackney ;  or  as  hereafter.  But  when  I  did  walk 
I  always  saw  a  great  many  poor  wanderers  at  a 
distance,  but  I  could  know  little  of  their  cases ; 
for,  whether  it  were  in  the  street  or  in  the  fields, 
if  we  had  seen  anybody  coming,  it  was  a  general 
method  to  walk  away,  yet  I  believe  the  account 
is  exactly  true. 

As  this  puts  me  upon  mentioning  my  walking 
the  streets  and  fields,  I  cannot  omit  talang  notice 
what  a  desolate  place  the  city  was  at  that  time. 
The  great  street  I  lived  in,  which  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  broadest  of  all  the  streets  of  London, 
I  mean  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  liberties,  all 
the  side  where  the  butchers  lived,  especially 
without  the  bars,  was  more  like  a  green  field 
than  a  pavea  sti-eet,  and  the  people  generally 
went  in  the  middle  with  the  horses  and  carts. 
It  is  true  that  the  farthest  end,  towards  White- 
chapel church,  was  not  all  paved,  but  even  the 
part  that  ^as  paved  was  full  of  ^prass  also ;  but 
this  need  not  seem  strange,  smoe  the  great 
streets  within  the  city,  such  as  Leadenhall- 
street,  Bishopsgate-street,  Cornhill,  and  even  the 
Exchange  itaeid,  had  grass  growing  in  them  in 
several  places ;  neither  cai*t  nor  coach  was  seen 
in  the  streets  from  morning  to  evening,  except 
some  country  carts  to  bring  roots  and  beans,  or 
pease,  hay,  and  straw  to  Uie  market,  and  those 
out  very  few  compared  to  what  was  usual.  At 
for  coaches,  they  were  scarce  used  but  to  carry 
sick  people  to  the  pesthouse  and  to  other  hos- 
pitals, and  some  few  to  carry  physicians  to  such 
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places  M  they  thought  fit  to  venture  to  And 
visit ;  lor  really  coaches  were  dangerous  things, 
people  did  not  care  to  venture  into  them,  be> 
cause  they  did  not  know  who  might  have  been 
carried  in  them  last;  and  sick  infected  people 
were,  as  I  have  said,  ordinarily  carried  in  them 
to  the  pesthouses,  and  sometimes  people  expired 
in  them  as  thevwent  along. 

It  is  true,  wnen  the  infection  came  to  such  a 
height  as  I  have  now  mentioned,  there  were  verv 
few  physicians  who  cared  to  stir  abroad  to  sick 
houses,  and  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  faculty  were  dead,  as  well  as  the  surgeons 
also ;  for  now  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  time,  and, 
for  about  a  month  together,  not  taking  any  notice 
of  ^e  bills  of  mortality,  1  believe  there  did  not 
die  less  than  1500  or  1700  a  day,  one  day  with 
another. 

One  of  the  worst  days  we  had  in  the  whole 
time,  as  I  thought,  was  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember; when,  indeed,  good  people  were  begin* 
ning  to  think  that  God  was  resolved  to  make  a 
full  end  of  the  people  in  this  miserable  city. 
This  was  at  that  time  when  the  plague  was  fully 
come  into  the  eastern  paiishes.  The  parish  of 
Aldgate,  if  I  may  give  my  opinion,  bunod  above 
one  thousand  a  week  for  two  weeks,  though  the 
biUs  did  not  say  so  many ;  but  it  sun'ounded  me 
at  so  dismal  a  rate  that  there  was  not  a  house  in 
twenty  uninfected.  In  the  Minories,  in  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  in  those  paris  of  Aldgate  parish  about 
the  Butcher-row,  and  the  alleys  over-against  me, 
I  say  in  those  places  death  reigpied  in  every 
comer.  Whiteohapel  parish  was  in  the  same 
condition,  and  though  much  le^  than  the  paiish 
I  lived  in,  yet  buried  near  600  a  week,  by  the 
bills,  and,  in  my  opinion,  near  twice  as  many: 
whole  funilies,  and,  indeed,  whole  streets  of 
families,  were  swept  away  together;  insomuch, 
that  it  was  frequent  for  neighbours  to  call  to  the 
bellman  to  go  to  such  and  such  houses  and  fetch 
out  the  j^ple.  for  that  they  were  all  dead. 

And,  mdeed,  the  work  of  removing  the  dead 
bodies  l^  carts  was  now  grown  so  votv  odious 
and  dangerous,  that  it  was  complained  of  that 
the  bearers  did  not  take  care  to  clear  such  houses 
where  all  the  inhabitants  were  dead,  but  that 
some  of  the  bodies  lay  unburied  till  the  neigh- 
bouring famflies  were  offended  by  the  stench, 
and  consequently  infected.  And  tiiis  neglect  of 
the  officers  was  such  that  the  churchwardens 
and  constables  were  summoned  to  look  after  it ; 
and  even  the  justioes  of  the  hamlets  were  obliged 
to  venture  their  lives  among  them,  to  quicKen 
and  encourage  them;  for  innumerable  of  the 
bearers  died  of  the  distemper,  infected  by  the 
bodies  they  were  obliged  to  come  so  near;  and 
had  it  not  been  that  the  number  of  people  who 
wanted  employment,  and  wanted  bread,  as  I 
have  said  before,  was  so  great,  that  necessity 
drove  them  to  undertake  anything,  and  venture 
anything,  they  would  never  have  found  people 
to  be  employed ;  and  then  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
would  have  lain  above  ground  and  have  perished 
and  rotted  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

But  the  magistrates  cannot  be  enough  oom- 
mended  in  this,  that  they  kept  such  good  order 
for  the  burying  of  tiie  dead,  that  as  fast  as  any  of 
those  they  employed  to  carry  off  and  bury  the 
dead  fell  sick  or  died,  as  was  many  times  the 
case,  they  immediately  sumplied  the  places  with 
others,  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
poor  that  was  Im  out  of  business,  as  above,  was 
not  hard  to  do.  This  occasioned  that,  notwith- 
Btandiuff  the  injfinite  number  of  people  who 
died  and  were  sick,  almost  all  together,  yet  they 
Were  always  cleared  away,  and  carried  off  every 


night ;  so  that  it  was  never  to  be  said  ol  Landm 
that '  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead.* 

As  the  desolation  was  greater  during  those 
terrible  times,  so  the  amazement  of  ttie  peopI» 
increased ;  and  a  thousand  unaeooontable  things 
they  would  do  in  the  violence  of  their  f  ri^t,  ac 
others  did  the  same  in  the  agonies  of  iheir  dis- 
temper, and  this  part  was  vary  affecting.  Some 
went  roaring,  and  crying,  and  wringtng  their 
hands  along  the  street ;  some  would  go  praying 
and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  caUiog 
upon  Goa  for  mercy.  I  cannot  say,  indeed, 
whether  this  was  not  in  their  dSstraetioa;  bat, 
be  it  so,  it  was  still  an  indication  of  a  more  wesn.- 
ousmind,  when  they  had  the  use  of  their  senses; 
and  was  much  better,  even  as  it  waa^  than  the 
frightful  yelling  and  eryings  that  every  day, 
and  especially  m  the  evenings,  were  heard  in 
some  streets.  I  suppose  the  world  has  heard  of 
the  famous  Solomon  Eagle,  an  entiltnsiast;  he, 
though  not  infected  at  all,  but  in  his  head,  went 
about  denouncing  of  judgment  upon  the  d^  in  a 
frightful  manner,  sometimes  quite  naked,  and  with 
a  pan  of  burning  charcoal  on  his  head.  What  he 
said  or  pretended,  indeed,  I  could  not  learxL 

I  will  not  say  whether  that  deiigyman  was 
distracted  or  nof^  or  whether  he  did  it  out  of 
pure  zeal  for  the  poor  people,  who  went  evoy 
evening  through  the  streets  of  Whitechapel,  and, 
with  his  hands  lifted  up,  repeated  that  part  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  continually,  *  Snare  us, 

good  Lord,  spare  thy  people,  whom  thou  nasi  re- 
eemed  with  thy  most  precious  blood; '  I  say  I 
cannot  speak  positively  of  these  thing^  l^caase 
these  were  only  Uie  dismal  objects  which  repre- 
sented themselves  to  me  as  I  looked  through  my 
chamber  windows ,  for  I  seldom  opened  the  case- 
ments, while  I  confined  myself  within  dooxs 
during  that  most  violent  raging  of  the  pestilanoe^ 
when,  indeed,  many  began  to  think,  and  even  to 
say,  that  there  would  none  escape ;  and,  indeed, 
I  began  to  think  so  too,  and  theirefoare  kept  within 
doors  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  never  stimed 
out  But  I  could  not  hold  it  Besides,  Ihete 
were  some  people  who,  notwithstandiiig  the 
danger,  did  not  omit  publicly  to  attend  the  wor^ 
ship  of  God,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  times. 
And  though  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the 
clergy  did  shut  up  their  churches  and  fled,  as  other 
peopie  did,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  yet  all 
did  not  do  so ;  some  ventured  to  officiate,  and  to 
keep  up  liie  assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant 
prayers,  and  sometimes  sermons  or  brief  exhorta- 
tions to  repentance  and  reformation;  and  this 
as  long  as  they  would  hear  t&em.  And  Di^ 
senters  did  the  like  also,  and  even  in  the  very 
churches  where  the  parish  ministers  were  either 
dead  or  fled;  nor  was  there  any  room  for  making 
any  difference  at  such  a  time  as  this  waa. 

It  pleased  God  that  I  was  still  spared,  and 
verr  hearty  and  sound  in  health,  but  vuy  im- 
patient of  being  pent  up  within  doors  without 
air,  as  I  had  been  for  fourteen  days  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  but  I 
would  go  and  carry  a  letter  for  my  brother  io 
the  post-house;  then  it  was,  indeed,  that  I  ob> 
served  a  profound  silence  in  the  streets.  Wh» 
I  came  to  the  post-house,  as  I  went  to  put  in  my 
letter,  I  saw  a  man  stand  in  one  oomer  of  the 
yard,  and  talking  to  another  at  a  window,  and  a 
third  had  opened  a  door  belonging  to  the  office. 
In  the  middle  of  the  yard  lay  a  srnaU  leather 
purse,  with  two  keys  hanging  at  it  with  mcmey 
m  it)  but  nobody  would  meddle  with  it  I  ask^ 
how  long  it  had  lain  there;  the  nun  at  the 
window  said  it  had  lain  almost  an  hour,  but 
they  had  not  meddled  with  it,  because  they  did 
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not  know  but  the  person  who  dropt  it  might 
come  back  to  look  for  it,  I  had  no  such  need  ol 
money,  nor  was  the  sum  so  big  that  I  had  any 
inclination  to  meddle  with  it^  or  to  get  the  money 
at  the  hazard  it  might  be  attended  with,  so  I 
seemed  to  go  awa^r,  when  the  man  who  had 
opened  the  door  said  he  would  take  it  up ;  but 
80,  that  if  the  ri^ht  owner  came  for  it  he  should 
be  sure  to  hare  it*  So  he  wont  in  and  fetched  a 
pail  of  water,  and  set  it  down  hard  by  the  purse, 
then  wont  again  and  fetched  some  gunpowder, 
and  cast  a  good  deal  of  powder  upon  the  purse, 
and  then  made  a  train  unom  that  which  he  had 
thrown  loose  upon  the  purse,  the  train  reached 
about  two  yards ;  after  this  he  goes  in  a  third 
time,  and  fetches  out  a  pair  of  tongs  rod-hot,  and 
which  he  had  prepared,  I  suppose,  on  purpose ; 
and  first  setting  fire  to  the  train  of  powder,  that 
singed  the  purse,  and  also  smoked  the  air  suffi- 
ciently. But  he  was  not  content  with  that,  but 
be  then  takee  up  the  purse  with  the  tongs,  hold- 
ing it  so  long  till  the  tongs  burnt  through  the 
purse,  and  then  he  shook  the  money  out  into  the 
pail  oJt  water,  so  he  carried  it  in.  The  money, 
as  I  remember,  was  about  thirteen  shillings,  and 
some  smooth  groats  and  brass  farthings. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into 
the  fields  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind 
to  see  how.  things  were  managed  in  tlie  river,  and 
amoag  the  ships ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in 
shipping,  I  had  a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of 
the  beat  ways  of  securing  one*s  self  from  the  in- 
fection to  have  retired  into  a  ship ;  and  musing 
how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  that  point,  I  turned 
away  over  the  fields,  from  Bow  to  Bromley  and 
down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that  are  there  for 
landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank 
or  seft-waU,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked 
awhile  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ; 
at  last  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance,  with 
this  poor  man.  first  I  asked  howpeople  did  there- 
abouts? 'Alas!  sir,'  says  he,  *  almost  desolate, 
all  dead  or  sick.  Here  are  very  few  families  in 
this  part)  or  in  that  village,'  pointing  at  Poplar, 

*  where  half  of  them  are  dead  already,  and  the 
rest  sick.'  Then  he  pointing  to  one  house,  *  They 
are  all  dead,'  said  he,  '  and  the  house  stands  open, 
nobody  dares  go  into  it.    A  poor  thief,'  says  he, 

*  ventured  in  to  steal  something,  but  he  paid  dear 
for  his  theft,  for  he  was  carried  to  the  churchyard 
too,  last  i4E[ht'  Then  he  pointed  to  several  other 
houses.  '  There,'  says  he,  '  they  are  all  dead,  the 
man  and  his  wife  and  five  chil<b*en.  There,'  says 
he,  '  they  are  shut  up,  you  see  a  watchman  at  the 
door;  and  so  of  other  houses.'    *Why,'  says  I, 

*  what  do  you  here  all  alone?'  *  Why,' jsays  he,  *I 
am  a  poor  desolate  man ;  it  hath  pleased  God  I  am 
not  yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead.'  *  How  do  you  mean  then,'  said  I, 
'  that  you  are  not  visited  ? '  *•  Why,'  says  ho,  *  that 
is  my  house,'  pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded 
house,  'and  there  my  poor  wife  and  two  children 
live,'  said  he^  'if  they  may  be  said  to  live ;  for  my 
wife  and  one  of  the  children  are  visited,  but  I  do 
not  come  at  them.'  And  with  that  word  I  saw 
the  tears  run  very  plentifully  down  his  face ;  and 
60  they  did  down  mine  too,  I  assure  you. 

'But,'  said  I,  'why  do  you  not  come  at  them ? 
How  can  you  abandon  your  own  fiesh  and  blood  ?' 
'  Oh,  sir,'  says  he,  'the  Lord  forbid ;  I  do  not  aban- 
don thein,  I  work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am  able : 
and.  blesMd  be  the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want' 
Ana  with  that  I  observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  with  a  countenance  that  presently  told  me 
I  had  happened  on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite, 
but  a  serious,  religious,  good  man ;  and  his  ejacu- 


lation was  an  expression  of  thankfulness  that,  in 
such  a  condition  as  he  was  in,  he  should  be  able 
to  say  his  family  did  not  want.    '  Well,'  says  I, 
'  honest  man,  tluit  is  a  great  meroy,  as  tilings  go 
now  with  the  poor.    But  how  do  you  live  then, 
and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful  calamity 
that  is  now  upon  us  all  ?'    '  Why,  sir,'  says  he^  '  I 
am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,'  says  he, 
'  and  the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  I  wor&  in  it 
in  the  day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and . 
what  I  get  I  lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,'  saya< 
he,  showing  me  a  broad  stone  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  a  good  way  from  his  house;  'and* 
then,'  says  he,  'I  halloo  and  call  to  them  till  I 
make  them  hear,  and  they  oome  and  fetch  it.' 

'Well,  friend,*  says  I,  *but  how  can  you  get 
money  as  a  waterman?  Does  anybody  go  by  water 
these  times  ?'  *  Yes,  sir,'  says  he,  *  in  the  way  I  am 
employed  there  does.  Do  you  see  there,'  says  he, 
'  five  ships  lie  at  anchor,'  pointing  down  the  river 
a  good  way  below  the  town ;  ' and  do  you  see,'  says 
he,  '  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain  there,  and 
at  anchor  yonder?'^  pointing  above  the  town. 
'  All  those  ships  have  families  on  board,  of  their 
merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like,  who  have 
locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board,  close 
shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection ;  and  I  tend  on 
them  to  fetoh  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  may 
not  be  oUiged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every  night 
I  fasten  my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's  bt^ats, 
and  there  I  sleep  by  myself,  and,  blessed  be  God, 
I  am  preserved  nitherto.* 

'Well,'  said  I,  'friend,  but  will  they  let  you 
come  on  board  after  you  have  been  on  shore  here, 
when  this  has  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so 
infected  as  it  is  ? ' 

'  Why,  as  to  that,'  said  he,  '  I  very  seldom  go 
up  the  ship  side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to  their 
boat,  or  lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  board. 
If  I  did,  I  tiunk  they  are  in  no  danger  from  me, 
for  I  never  go  into  any  house  on  shores  or  touch 
anybody,  no,  not  of  my  own  family ;  but  I  fetch 
provisions  for  them.' 

» Nay,'  says  I,  '  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you 
muat  hiskve  those  provisions  of  somebody  or  other ; 
and  since  all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected, 
it  is  dangerous  so  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody ; 
for  the  village,'  said  I,  'is  as  it  were  the  beg^- 
ning  of  London,  though  it  be  at  some  distance 
from  it.' 

'  That  is  irue^*  added  he, '  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand me  right  I  do  not  buy  provisions  for  them 
here ;  I  row  up  to  Green wicn,  and  buy  fresh  meat 
there,  and  sometimes  I  row  down  the  river  to 
Woolwich,  and  buy  there ;  then  I  go  to  single  - 
farm  houses  on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I  am 
known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  butter,  and 
bring  to  the  ships  as  they  dii^ect  me,  AMnetimes 
one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom  oome  on' 
shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  oall  my  wife 
and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give  them 
a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night' 

'  Poor  man ! '  said  I,  '  and  how  muoh  hast  thou 
gotten  for  them  ? ' 

'  I  have  gotten  four  shillings,*  said  he, '  which 
is  a  great  sum  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ; 
but  they  have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and 
a  salt  fish,  and  some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out' 

'  Well'  said  L  ^  and  have  you  given  it  them 
yet?' 

'No,'  said  he,  'but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife 
has  answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet,  but  in 
half  an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting 
for  her.  Poor  woman ! '  says  he^ '  she  is  brought 
sadly  down;  she  has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  is 
broke,  and  I  hope  she  will  recover,  but  I  fear  the 
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obild  will  die ;  but  it  ia  the  Lord !'  Here  he  stopped, 
and  wept  very  much. 

*  Well,  honest  friend,*  said  I,  *  thon  hast  a  sure 
comforter,  if  thon  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God ;  He  is  dealing  with  us 
all  in  judgment* 

*  Oh,  sir,*  says  he,  *  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of 
us  are  spared;  and  who  am  I  to  repine?  * 

*•  Say*st  thou  so,*  said  I,  ^  and  how  much  less  is 
my  faith  than  thine  ?  *  And  here  my  heart  smote 
me,  sugj^esting  how  much  better  this  poor  man*8 
foundation  was,  on  which  he  stayed  in  the  danger, 
than  mine :  that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he 
had  a  family  to  bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I 
had  not;  and  mine  was  mere  presumption,  his  a 
true  dependence,  and  a  courage  resting  on  Gk>d , 
and  yet  that  he  used  all  possible  caution  for  his 
safety. 

I  turned  a  little  away  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no 
more  refrain  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  further  talk,  the  poor 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  called,  ^Bobert^ 
Bobert*  He  answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few 
moments,  and  he  would  come ;  so  he  ran  down 
the  common  stairs  to  his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a 
sack  in  which  was  the  provisions  he  had  brought 
from  the  ships ;  and  when  he  returned,  he  hal-. 
looed  again ;  then  he  went  to  the  great  stone 
which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack,  and 
laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves,  and  then 
retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away ;  and  he  called  and  said,  such 
a  captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  cap- 
tain such  a  thing,  and  at  the  end  adds,  *  God  has 
sent  it  all,  give  thanks  to  Him.*  When  the  poor 
woman  had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak  she 
could  not  carry  it  at  once  in,  though  the  weight 
was  not  much  neither;  so  she  left  the  biscuit 
which  was  in  a  little  bag,  and  left  a  little  boy  to 
watch  it  tiU  she  came  again. 

*  Well,  but,*  says  I  to  him,  '  did  you  leave  her 
the  four  shillings  too,  which  you  said  was  your 
week  s  pay  ?  * 

^  Yes,  yes,*  says  he,  *  yon  shall  hear  her  own  it* 
So  he  calls  again,  *  Rachel,  Bachel*  (which,  it 
seems,  was  her  name),  *did  you  take  up  the 
money  ?  *  *  Yes,*  said  she.  *  How  much  was  it  ? ' 
said  he.  *Four  shillings  and  a  groat,'  said  she. 
*  Well,  well,*  says  he,  *  the  Lord  Keep  you  all ; ' 
and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  from  confiibuting  tears 
to  this  man's  story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my 
charity  for  his  ossisttmce ;  so  I  called  him,  *  Hark 
thee,  friend,'  said  I,  *■  come  hither,  for  I  believe 
tliou  art  in  health,  that  I  may  venture  thee ; '  so  I 

Eulled  out  my  hand,  which  was  in  my  pocket 
efore,  *Here,'  says  I,  'go  and  call  thy  Bachel  once 
more,  and  give  her  a  little  more  comfort  h'om 
me.  God  will  never  forsake  a  family  that  trusts 
in  Him  as  thou  dost ;  *  so  I  gave  him  four  other 
shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  stone, 
and  caJl  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's 
thankfulness,  neither  could  ne  express  it  himself, 
but  b^  tears  running  down  his  face.  He  called 
his  wife,  and  told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  upon  hearing  their  condition,'  to 
give  them  all  that  money ;  and  a  graat  deal  more 
such  as  that  he  said  to  her.  The  woman,  too, 
made  signs  of  the  like  thankfulness,  as  well  to 
Heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfuUv  picked  it  up ;  and 
I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

I  then  asked  the  poor  man  if  the  distemper  had 
not  reached  to  Green^yich.  He  said  it  had  not 
till  about  a  fortnight  before,  but  that  then  he 


feared  it  had ;  but  that  it  was  only  at  that  end 
of  the  town  which  lay  south  towards  Deptford 
bridge;  that  he  went  only  to  a  butcher's  shcm 
and  a  grocer's,  where  he  generally  bought  such 
things  as  they  sent  him  for,  but  was  very  csiafuL 

I  asked  him,  then,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
those  people  who  had  so  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  ships  had  not  laid  in  sufficient  stores  of  all 
things  necessary?  He  said  some  of  them  had; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  did  not  come  on 
board  till  they  were  frightened  into  it,  and  till  it 
was  too  dangerous  for  them  to  go  to  the  proper 
people  to  lay  in  quantities  of  things;  and  that  he 
waited  on  two  ships,  which  he  showed  me,  that 
had  laid  in  little  or  nothing  but  biscuit-bread  and 
ship-beer,  and  that  he  had  bought  eveiythiDg 
else  almost  for  them.  I  asked  him,  if  there  were 
any  more  ships  that  had  separated  themselves  as 
those  had  done  ?  He  told  me,  ^  Yes,  all  the  way 
up  from  the  point,  right  against  Greenwich,  to 
within  the  shores  of  Limehouse  and  Bedriff,  all 
the  ships  that  could  have  room  rid  two  and  two 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream;  and  that  some  of 
them  had  several  families  on  bcNund.*  I  aafced 
him  if  the  distemper  had  not  reached  them? 
Ho  said,  he  believed  it  had  not,  except  two  or 
three  ships,  whose  people  had  not  been  so  watch- 
ful as  to  keep  the  seamen  firom  going  on  shore 
as  others  haa  been ;  and  he  said  it  was  a  very 
fine  sight  to  see  how  the  ships  lay  up  the  PooL 

When  he  said  he  was  going  over  to  Greenwich^ 
as  soon  as  the  tide  began  to  come  in,  I  asked  if 
he  would  let  me  go  wi&  him  and  bring  ma  back; 
for  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  how  the  diips 
were  ranged,  as  he  had  told  me.  He  told  me,  if 
I  would  assure  him  on  the  word  of  a  Christiao, 
and  of  an  honest  man,  that  I  had  not  the  dis- 
temper, he  would.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  not ; 
that  it  had  pleased  God  to  preserve  me ;  that  I 
lived  in  Whitechapel,  but  was  too  impatient  of 
being  so  long  within  doors,  and  that  I  had  ven- 
tured out  so  far  for  the  refreshment  of  a  little  air, 
but  that  none  in  my  house  had  so  much  as  been 
touched  with  it 

*  Well,  sir,'  sa3r8  he,  'as  your  charity  has  been 
moved  to  pity  me  and  my  poor  family,  sure  you 
cannot  have  so  little  pity  left  as  to  put  youiWlf 
into  my  boat  if  you  were  not  sound  in  hedth^ 
which  would  be  nothing  less  thui  killing  me 
and  ruining  my  whole  family.*  The  poor  man 
troubled  me  so  much  when  he  ^oke  of  his  family 
with  such  a  sensible  concern,  and  in  such  an 
affectionate  manner,  that  I  could  not  satislv  my- 
self at  first  to  go  at  all.  I  told  him,  I  would  lay 
aside  my  curiosity,  rather  than  make  him  uneasy; 
though  I  was  sure,  and  very  thankful  for  it, 
that  1  had  no  more  distemper  upon  me  than  the 
freshest  man  in  the  world.  Well,  he  would  not 
have  me  put  it  off  neither,  but,  to  let  me  see  how 
confident  he  was,  that  I  was  just  to  him,  he  now 
importuned  me  to  go;  so,  when  the  tide  came 
up  to  his  boat,  I  went  in,  and  he  carried  me  to 
Gi-eenwich.  While  he  bought  the  things  which 
he  had  in  charge  to  buy,  I  walked  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hUl,  under  which  the  town  stands,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  to  get  a  prospect  of 
the  river;  but  it  was  a  surprising  sight  to  see 
the  number  of  ships  which  lay  in  rows,  two  and 
two,  and  in  some  places  two  or  three  such  lines 
in  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  this  not  only  up 
to  the  town,  between  the  houses  which  we  call 
Batcliff  and  Bedriff,  which  they  name  the  Fool, 
but  even  down  the  whole  river,  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Long-Beach,  which  is  as  far  as  the  hills 
give  us  leave  to  see  it 

I  cannot  guess  at  the  number  of  ships,  but  I 
think  there  must  have  been  several  hundreds  of 
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Bai],  and  I  could  not  but  applaud  the  oontrivance ; 
for  ten  thousand  people  and  more,  who  attended 
fihip  affairs,  were  certainly  sheltered  here  from 
the  yiolenoe  of  the  contagion,  and  lived  very  safe 
and  very  em, 

I  returned  to  my  own  dwelling  rery  well 
satisfied  with  my  day's  journey,  and  particularly 
with  the  poor  man ;  also,  I  rejoiced  to  see  that 
such  little  sanctuaries  were  provided  for  so  many 
families  on  board,  in  a  time  of  such  desolation. 
I  observed  also,  that  as  the  violence  of  the  plague 
had  increased,  so  the  ships  which  had  families 
on  board  removed  and  went  further  off,  till,  as  I 
was  told,  some  went  quite  away  to  sea,  and  put 
into  such  harbours  and  safe  roads  on  the  north 
coast  as  they  could  beet  come  at. 

But  it  was  also  true  that  all  the  people  who 
thus  left  the  land,  and  lived  on  boara  the  ships, 
were  not  entirely  safe  from  the  infection ;  for 
many  died,  and  were  thrown  overboard  into  the 
river,  some  in  coffins,  and  some,  as  I  heurd, 
without  cofSns,  whose  bodies  were  seen  some- 
times  to  drive  up  and  down  with  the  tide  in  the 
river. 

But,  I  believe,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  in 
those  ships  which  were  thus  infected,  it  either 
happened  where  the  people  had  recourse  to  them 
too  late,  and  did  not  fly  to  the  ship  till  they  had 
stayed  too  long  on  shore,  and  had  the  distnnper 
upon  them,  though  perhaps  they  might  not  per- 
ceive it ;  and  so  the  distemper  did  not  come  to 
them  on  board  the  ships,  but  they  rei^y  carried 
it  with  them.  Or,  it  was  in  these  ships  where 
the  poor  waterman  said  they  had  not  had  time 
to  furnish  themselves  with  provisions,  but  were 
obliged  to  send  often  on  shore  to  buy  what  they 
had  occasion  for,  or  suffered  boats  to  come  to 
them  from  the  shore ;  and  so  the  distemper  was 
brought  insensibly  among  them. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  the 
strange  temper  of  the  people  of  London  at  that 
time  contributed  extremely  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. The  plague  began,  as  I  have  observed,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  namely  in  Long  Acre, 
Drury-Iane,  Ac,  and  came  on  towards  the  city 
ye^  gradually  and  slowly.  It  was  felt  at  first 
in  December,  tiien  again  in  February,  then  again 
in  April,  and  always  but  a  very  little  at  a  tLne ; 
then  It  stopped  till  Hay,  and  even  the  last  week 
in  May  there  were  but  17,  and  all  at  that  end 
of  the  town ;  and  all  this  while,  even  so  long  as 
till  time  died  above  SOOO  a  week,  yet  had  the 
people  in  Bedriff,  and  in  Wapping,  and  BatcHff, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  and  almost  all  Southwark 
side,  a  mighty  fancy  that  they  should  not  be 
visited,  or,  at  least,  tluit  it  would  not  be  so  violent 
amon^f  them.  Some  neople  fancied  the  smell  of 
the  pitch  and  tar,  and  such  other  things,  as  oil, 
and  resin,  and  brimstone,  which  is  much  used  by 
all  trades  relating  to  shipping,  woiUd  preserve 
them.  Othere  ai^^d  it,  beeause  it  was  in  its 
extremest  violence  in  Westminster,  and  the  parish 
of  Bl  Giles's  and  St  Andrew's,  Ac,  and  b^n  to 
abate  again,  before  it  came  among  them,  which 
was  true,  indeed,  in  part.    For  example  :•» 


From  the  8th  to  the  18ih  of  Angnst 
St  GnesVln-)  A.A    Stepney 

the-ilelds    j  *^   St.  Mag.  Bennondsey 
Ciipplegate      836    Rottaerhlthe 

From  the  15th  to  the  83d  of  August 
St  Oiles's-in-  >  j..    Stepney 

the-flelds    j*  '''^    St  Mag.  Bennondsey 
Cripplegate       847   Rotberhithe 


Total  this 
week. 
197  ) 
24  ^  4030 

Total  this 
week. 
278  ) 
36    y  6319 


N»B.  That  it  was  observed  that  the  numbera 
mentioned  in  Stepney  parish  at  that  time  were 


generally  all  on  that  side  where  Stepney  parish 
joined  to  Shoreditch,  which  we  now  call  Spital- 
fields,  where  the  parish  of  Stepney  comes  up  to 
the  very  wall  of  Shoreditch  diurchyard ;  and  the 
plague  at  this  time  was  abated  at  St  GilesVin- 
the-fields,  and  raged  most  violentiy  in  Cripple- 
gate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Shoreditch  parishes,  but 
there  were  not  ten  people  a  week  that  died  of  it 
in  all  that  part  of  Stepnev  parish  which  takes  in 
Limehouse,  Batcliffe-nighway,  and  which  are 
now  the  parishes  of  Shadwell  and  Wapping, 
even  to  St  Eatherine's  by  the  Tower,  till  after 
the  whole  month  of  August  was  expired;  but 
they  paid  ifa  it  afterwards,  as  I  shul  observe 
by  and  by. 

This,  I  say,  made  the  people  of  Bedriff  and 
Wapping,  BatclifF  and  Limehouse  so  secure,  and 
flatter  themselves  so  much  with  the  phtguo's 
going  off  without  reaching  them,  that  they  took 
no  care  either  to  fly  into  the  country  or  shut  , 
themselves  up ;  nay,  so  far  were  they  from  stir- 
ring, that  they  rather  received  their  friends  and 
relations  from  the  city  into  their  houses ;  and 
several  from  other  places  ijsally  took  sanctuary 
in  that  part  of  the  town,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
and  as  a  place  which  they  thought  Gtod  would 
pass  over,  and  not  visit  as  the  rest  was  visited. 

And  this  was  the  reason,  that  when  it  came 
upon  them,  tjiey  were  more  surprised,  more  un- 
provided, and  more  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  than 
they  were  in  other  places;  for  when  it  came 
among  them  really,  and  with  violence,  as  it  did 
indeed,  in  September  and  October,  there  was 
then  no  stirring  out  into  the  countty;  nobody 
would  suffer  a  stranger  to  come  near  them,  no. 
nor  near  the  towns  where  they  dwelt ;  and  as  I 
have  been  told,  several  that  wandered  into  the 
country  on  the  Surrey  side,  were  found  starved 
to  death  in  the  woods  and  commons,  that  country 
being  more  open  and  more  woody  than  any  other 
port  so  near  London,  especially  about  Norwood, 
and  the  parishes  of  CamberweU,  Dulwich,  and 
Lewifiham,  where,  it  seems,  nobody  durst  relieve 
the  poor  distressed  people  for  fear  of  the  infection. 

This  notion  havrngp,  as  I  said,  prevailed  with 
the  people  in  that  pwrt  of  the  town,  was  in  jMirt 
the  occasion,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  had  re- 
course to  ships  for  their  retreat ;  and  where 
they  did  this  early,  and  with  prudence,  furnish- 
ing themselves  so  with  previsions,  so  that  they 
had  no  need  to  go  on  shore  for  supplies,  or  suffer 
boats  to  come  on  board  to  bring  them;  I  say, 
where  they  did  so,  they  had  certain^^  the  safest 
retreat  of  any  people  whatsoever.  But  tJie  dis- 
tress was  such  that  the  people  ran  on  board  in 
their  fright  without  bread  to  eat ;  and  some  into 
ships  that  had  no  men  on  board  to  remove  them 
farther  off,  or  to  take  the  boat  and  go  down  the 
river  to  buy  provisions,  where  it  may  be-  done 
safely ;  and  these  often  suffered,  and  were  in- 
fected on  board  as  much  as  on  shore. 

As  the  richer  sort  got  into  ships,  so  the  lower 
rank  got  into  hoys,  smacks,  lighters,  and  fishin^;- 
boats;  and  many,  especially  watermen,  lay  in 
their  boats.  But  those  made  sad  work  of  it, 
esptecially  the  latter,  for,  going  about  for  pro- 
vision, and  perhaps  to  get  their  subsistence,  the 
infection  got  in  among  them,  and  made  a  fearful 
havoc ;  many  of  the  watermen  died  alone  in  their 
wherries,  as  they  rid  at  their  roads  as  well  above 
bridge  OS  below,  and  were  not  found  sometimes 
till  they  were  not  in  condition  for  anybody  to 
touch  or  come  near  them. 

Indeed,  the  distress  of  the  people  at  this  sea- 
faring end  of  the  town  was  very  deplorable,  and 
deserved  the  greatest  commiseration:  but,  alas! 
this  was  a  time  when  every  one*s  private  safety 
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Uy  BO  near  theiki,  that  fhey  had  no  room  to  pity 
the  disCreases  of  othors ;  for  eyery  one  hod  doato, 
as  it  tretvi,  at  hia  door,  and  many  even  in  their 
famUiea;  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  trhither 
to  fly. 

This,  I  tay,  took  away  all  oompanion;  self- 
preaerratlon.  indeed,  appeared  here  to  ba  the 
first  law.  For  the  diildren  ran  away  from  their 
parents^  as  they  languished  in  the  utmost  dis- 
treA;  and,  in  some  plaoes,  thonch  not  so  fre- 
qnent  as  the  other,  parents  did  the  like  to  their 
children!  nay,  some  dreadful  examples  there 
were,  and  particalarly  two  in  one  week  of  dis- 
tressed mothers,  mving  and  distracted,  killing 
their  own  children ;  one  whereof  was  not  far  off 
from  where  I  dwelt,  the  poor  lunatic  creature  not 
Hying  herself  long  enough  to  ba  sensible  of  the 
sin  of  what  she  had  done^  much  leas  to  be 
punished  for  it 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at{  for  the 
danger  of  immediate  death  to  ourselyes  took 
away  all  bowelB  of  love,  aU  oonoem  for  one 
another.  I  speak  in  general;  for  there  ware 
many  instances  of  immoyeable  affection,  pity, 
and  du^  in  many,  and  some  that  came  to  my 
knowledge^  that  is  to  say,  by  hearsay ;  for  I 
shall  not  take  upon  ma  to  vouch  the  truth  of 
the  particulars. 

To  introduce  one^  let  ma  first  mention  that 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  cases  in  all  the  pre* 
sent  calamity,  was  that  of  women  with  child; 
who,  when  they  came  to  the  hour  of  their 
sorrows,  and  their  pains  came  upon  them,  oould 
neither  have  help  of  one  kind  or  another;  neither 
midwife  or  neighbouring  women  to  come  near 
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To  the  disparity  of  these  numbers,  is  to  be 
considered  and  allowed  for,  that  according  to 
our  usual  opinion,  who  were  then  upon  the  spot, 
there  were  not  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
town  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, as  were  in  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruai^.  In  a  word,  the  usual  number  that  used 
to  die  of  theae  three  articles,  and,  as  I  hear,  did 
die  of  them  the  year  before,  was  thus : 

ififiA  f  C%iM&ed; 189 

^^^  \Atortwe  emd  StiU-bam,., 458 

647 

Iftftft  /C»iM&ed; 626 

"^  \Abortive  €Md  StiU-hom, 617 

1242 

This  inequality,  I  say,  is  exceediugly  aug- 
monted,  when  the  numbers  of  people  are  con- 
sidered. I  pretend  not  to  make  any  exact  cal- 
culation of  the  numbers  of  people  whidi  were  at 
this  time  in  the  city,  but  I  shall  make  a  probable 
conjecture  at  that  part  by  and  by.  What  I  have 
said  now  is  to  ex]^ain  the  misery  of  those  poor 
creatures  above,  so  that  it  might  well  be  said,  as 
in  the  Scripture,  *  Woe  be  to  those  who  are  with 


them;  most  of  the  midwives  were  dead, 
ciaUy  of  such  as  served  the  poor;  and  many, 
if  not  all,  the  mldwivea  of  note  were  fled  into 
the  ooontry,  so  that  it  was  aext  to  impoasibie  for 
a  poor  woman,  that  oould  not  pay  an  munoderato 
pnoa,  to  get  any  midwife  to  come  to  her;  sad,  if 
they  did,  those  they  could  get  were  generally  un- 
skiiiful  and  ignorant  creatures;  and  the  oonse- 
(juenoe  of  this  was.  that  a  most  nnusaal  and 
incredible  number  oi  women  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distreasL  Some  wve  delivered  aad  spoiled 
by  the  rashneas  and  ignoranoe  of  those  who  pr^ 
tended  to  lay  them.  Children  without  nnmbor 
were,  I  might  say,  murdered  1^  the  seme,  but  a 
more  iuatinable  ignorance,  pretending  they  woold 
save  tne  mother  whatever  became  of  the  child;  and 
many  times  both  mother  and  child  were  lost  in  the 
same  manner;  and  especially  where  the  mothers 
had  the  distemper,  then  nobod^r  would  come  near 
them,  and  both  sometimes  psriahed.  Sametimas 
the  mother  has  died  of  the  piagoe ;  and  the  infiul, 
it  may  be,  half  bom,  or  born,  but  not  parted  firom 
the  mother.  Some  died  in  the  very  puns  of  their 
travail  and  not  delivered  at  all;  and  so  many 
were  tne  cases  of  this  kind,  thai  it  is  hard  to 
judge  of  them. 

Something  of  it  will  appear  in  the  nnnsnal  nvm- 
bers  which  are  put  into  the  weekly  bills  (thoagh  I 
am  far  from  allowing  them  to  be  able  to  give  any- 
thing of  a  full  account},  under  tbs  articles  of  ekiU- 
hed,  abortive  and  <liU4erN,  ckrisomt  amd  infimU, 

Take  the  weeks  in  which  the  plagne  was  most 
violent,  and  compare  them  with  the  weeks  before 
the  distemper  began,  even  in  the  same  year.  For 
iple: 
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child,  and  to  those  which  give  suek  in  that  day ; ' 
for  indeed  it  wss  a  woe  to  them  in  partiealar. 

I  was  not  conversant  in  many  partionlsr 
families  where  these  tbings  happened;  bat  the 
outcries  of  the  miserable  were  heard  afar  off. 
As  to  those  who  were  with  child,  we  have  seen 
some  calculation  made ;  291  women  dead  in  child- 
bed in  nine  week&  ont  of  one-third  part  of  the 
number  of  whom  there  usually  died  in  that  time 
but  eighty-four  of  the  same  disaster.  Let  the 
reader  calculate  the  proportion. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  ths  misery  d 
those  that  gave  suck  was  in  proportion  ae  gnat. 
Our  bills  of  mortality  could  give  hot  little  light 
in  this ;  yet  some  it  did.  There  were  sevesal  mora 
than  usual  starved  at  nurse;  but  this  was  nothing. 
The  misery  was,  where  they  were— 1st,  starved 
for  want  of  a  nurse,  the  mother  dying;  and  all 
the  family  and  the  infants  found  dead  oy  them, 
meroly  for  want;  and,  if  I  may  speak  my  opiniou, 
I  do  believe  that  many  hundreds  of  poor  help- 
less infants  perished  in  this  maimer.  2ndly, 
(not  starved  but)  poisoned  by  the  nurse;  nay, 
even  where  the  mother  has  been  nurse,  an^ 
having  received  the  infection,  has  poisoned,  that 
is,  infected  the  infant  with  her  milk,  even  before 
they  knew  they  were  infected  themselves;  nay, 
and  the  infant  has  died  in  such  a  case  btfore  iib 
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■Biotber.  I  cannot  but  remember  to  leaye  this 
■admonition  npon  record,  if  ever  sncli  another 
dreadfal  visitation  should  happen  in  this  city, 
that  an  women  that  are  with  child,  or  t&at  give 
sack,  should  be  gone,  if  they  have  any  possible 
means,  out  of  the  place ;  because  their  misery,  if 
■infected,  will  so  much  exceed  all  other  people's. 

I  could  t^l  here  dismal  stories  of  living  infants 
being  found  sucking  the  bronsts  of  their  mothers, 
or  nurses,  after  they  have  been  dead  of  the  plague. 
Of  a  mother  in  the  parish  where  I  lived,  who, 
having  a  child  that  was  not  well,  ^nt  for  an 
apothecary  to  view  the  child,  and  when  he  came, 
as  the  relation  goes,  was  giving  the  ohild  suck 
at  her  breast,  and  to  all  appearance  was  herself 
very  well ;  but  when  the  apothecary  came  close 
to  her,  he  saw  the  tokens  upon  that  breast  with 
which  she  was  suckling  the  child.  He  was  sur- 
prised enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  not  wflling  to  f  idght 
the  poor  woman  too  much,  he  desired  me  would 
give  the  child  into  his  hand;  so  he  takes  the 
chOd,  and  going  to  a  cradle  in  the  room,  lays  it 
in,  and,  opening  its  clothes,  found  the  tokens 
upon  the  child  too,  and  both  died  before  he  could 
get  home  to  send  a  preventive  medicine  to  the 
father  of  the  child,  to  whom  he  had  told  theu' 
condition.  Whether  the  child  infected  the  nurs^- 
mother,  or  the  mother  the  child,  was  not  certain, 
but  the  last  most  likely. 

Likewise  of  a  child  brought  home  to  the  patents 
from  a  nurse  that  had  died  of  the  plague :  yet  the 
tender  mother  would  not  refuse  to  take  in  her 
child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  b^  which  she  was 
infected  and  died,  with  the  child  in  her  arms 
dead  also. 

It  would  make  the  hardest  heart  move  at  the 
instances  that  were  frequently  found  of  tender 
mothers^  tending  and  watohing  with  their  dear 
children,  and  even  dying  before  them;  and  some- 
times taking  the  distemper  from  them,  and  dying, 
when  the  child,  for  whom  the  afifectionato  heart 
had  been  sacrificed,  has  got  over  it  and  escaped. 

The  Hke  of  a  tradesman  in  East  Smithneld, 
whose  wife  was  hig  with  child  of  her  first  child, 
and  fell  in  labour,  having  the  plague  upon  her. 
He  could  neither  get  midwife  to  assist  her,  or 
•nurse  to  tend  her;  and  two  servants  which  he 
•kept,  fled  both  from  her.  He  ran  from  house  to 
house  like  one  distracted,  but  could  g^t  no  help ; 
the  utmost  he  could  get  was,  that  a  watchman, 
who  attended  at  an  infected  house  shut  up,  pro- 
mised to  send  a  nurse  in  the  morning.  The  poor 
man,  with  his  heart  broke,  went  back,  assisted  his 
wife  what  he  could,  acted  the  part  of  the  midwife, 
brought  the  child  dead  into  the  worid ;  and  his 
wife,  in  about  an  hour,  died  in  his  arms,  where 
he  held  her  dead  body  fast  till  the  morning,  when 
the  watchman  came,  brought  the  nurse  as  he  had 
promised;  and  coming  up  the  stairs,  for  he  had 
left  the  door  open,  or  only  latohed,  they  found 
the  man  sitting  with  his  dead  wife  in  his  arms, 
and  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  tiiat  he  died  in  a 
few  hours  after,  without  any  sign  of  the  infection 
upon  him,  but  merely  stmk  under  the  weight  of 
his  grief. 

I  have  heard  also  of  some,  who,  pn  the  death 
of  their  relations,  have  grown  stupid  with  the 
insupportable  sorrow ;  and  of  one  in  particular, 
who  was  so  absolutely  overcome  with  the  pressure 
upon  his  spirits,  that  by  degrees  his  head  sunk 
into  his  boc^,  so  between  his  shoulders,  that  the 
crown  of  his  head  was  very  little  seen  above  the 
bone  of  his  shoulders;  and  by  degrees,  losing 
both  voice  and  sense,  his  face  looking  forward, 
lay  against  his  collar-bone,  and  could  not  be  kept 
up  any  otherwise,  unless  held  up  by  the  hands  of 
•other  people;  and  the  poor  man  never  came  to 


himself  again,  but  languished  near  a  year  in  that 
condition,  and  died.  Nor  was  he  ever  once  seen 
to  lift  up  his  eyes,  or  to  look  upon  any  partictdar 
obiect. 

i  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  other  than  a 
summary  of  such  passages  as  these,  because  it 
was  not  possible  to  come  at  the  particulars,  where 
sometimes  the  whole  families,  where  such  things 
happened,  were  carried  off  by  the  distemper :  but 
there  were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  even  in  passing 
along  the  streets,  as  I  have  hinted  above ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  give  any  story  of  this  or  that  family, 
to  wmch  l^ere  were  not  divers  parallel  stories  to 
be  met  with  of  the  same  kind. 

But  as  I  am  now  talking  of  the  time  when  the 
plague  raged  at  the  easternmost  parte  of  the 
town ;  how  for  a  long  time  the  people  of  those 
parte  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
escape,  and  how  they  were  soiprised  when  it 
came  upon  them  as  it  did ;  for,  indeed,  it  came 
upon  them  like  an  armed  man  when  it  did  come ; 
I  say,  this  brings  me  back  to  the  three  poor 
men  who  wandered  from  Wapping,  not  knowing 
whither  to  go^  or  what  to  do,  and  whom  I  men- 
tioned before;  one  a  biscuit  baker,  one  a  sail-* 
maker,  and  the  other  a  joiner,  all  of  Wapping, 
or  thereabouta 

The  sleepiness  and  security  of  that  part,  as  I 
have  observed,  was  such  that  they  not  only  did 
not  shift  for  themselves,  as  others  did,  but  they 
boasted  of  being  safe,  and  of  safety  being  witn 
them ;  and  many  people  fled  out  of  the  city,  and 
out  of  the  infected  suburbs  to  Wapping,  BateUff, 
Limehouse,  Poplar,  and  such  places,  as  to  places 
of  security ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  their 
doing  this  helped  to  bring  the  plague  that  way 
faster  than  it  might  otherwise  haVe  come.  For. 
though  I  am  much  for  people's  flying  away,  ana 
emptying  such  a  town  as  this,  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  like  visitation,  and  that  all  people, 
who  have  any  possible  retr^t,  should  make  use 
of  it  in  time,  and  be  gone;  yet,  I  must  say,  when 
all  that  will  fly  are  gone,  those  that  are  loft,  and 
must  stand  it,  should  stand  stock  still  where  they 
are,  and  not  shift  from  one  end  of  the  town,  or 
one  part  of  the  town,  to  the  other;  for  that  is 
tiie  Dane  and  mischief  of  the  whole,  and  they 
carry  the  plague  from  house  to  house  in  their 
very  clothes. 

Wherefore  were  we  ordered  to  kill  all  the  dogs 
and  cats,  but  because,  as  they  were  domestic 
animals,  and  are  apt  to  run  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  street  to  street,  so  they  are  capable  of 
carrying  the  effluvia  or  infectious  steams  of  bodies 
infected,  even  in  their  furs  and  hair?  and  there- 
fore it  was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  infection, 
an  order  w^as  published  by  the  liord  Mayor  and 
by  the  magistrates,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
physicians,  that  all  the  dogs  and  cate  should  be 
immediately  killed,  and  an  officer  was  appointed 
for  the  execution. 

It  is  incredible,  if  their  account  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  those 
creatures  were  destroyed.  I  think  they  talked 
of  forty  thousand  dogs,  and  five  times  as  many 
cats,  few  houses  being  without  a  cat,  some  having 
several,  sometimes  five  or  six  in  a  house.  All 
possible  endeavours  were  used  also  to  destroy 
the  mice  and  rats,  especially  the  latter,  by  laying 
rat's -bane  and  other  poisons  for  them,  and  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  them  were  also  destroyed. 

I  onen  reflected  upon  the  unprovided  condition 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  wore  in  at  the 
flrst  coming  of  this  calamity  upon  them,  and 
how  it  was  for  want  of  timely  entering  into 
measures  and  managements,  as  well  public  as 
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private,  that  all  the  confusions  that  followed 
were  brought  upon  us;  and  that  such  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people  sunk  in  that  disaster, 
whiclL  if  proper  steps  had  been  taken,  might, 
Providenoe  concurring,  have  been  avoided,  and 
which,  if  posterity  think  fit,  they  may  taiEe  a 
caution  and  wanung  frpm;  but  I  shall  come  to 
this  part  again. 

I  come  back  to  my  three  men :  their  story  has 
a  moral  in  every  part  of  it,  and  their  whole  con- 
duct, and  that  oi  some  whom  they  joined  with, 
is  a  pattern  for  all  poor  men  to  follow,  or  women 
either,  if  ever  such  a  time  comes  again;  and  if 
there  was  no  other  end  in  recording  it,  I  think 
this  a  very  just  one,  whether  my  account  be 
exactly  according  to  fact  or  no. 

Two  of  them  were  said  to  be  brothers,  the  one 
an  old  soldier,  but  now  a  biscuit  baker;  the  other 
a  lame  sailor,  but  now  a  sail-maker ;  tbe  third  a 
joiner.  Says  John,  the  biscuit  baker,  one  day 
to  Thomas,  his  brother,  the  sail-maker,  *  Brother 
Tom,  what  will  become  of  us?  the  plague  grows 
hot  in  the  city,  and  increases  this  way:  what 
shall  we  do  ?  * 

*  Truly,'  says  Thomas,  '  I  am  at  a  great  loss 
what  to  do;  for,  I  find,  if  it  comes  down  into 
Wapping,  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  my  lodging.' 
And  thus  they  began  to  talk  of  it  beforehand. 

John,  Turned  out  of  your  lodging,  Tom  I  If 
you  are,  I  don't  know  who  will  take  you  In ;  for 
people  are  so  afraid  of  one  another  now,  there  is 
no  getting  a  lodging  anywhere. 

Tho.  Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  are  good, 
civil  people,  and  have  kindness  for  me  too ;  but 
they  sav  1  go  al»road  every  day  to  my  work,  and 
it  will  be  dangerous;  and  they  talk  of  locking 
themselves  up,  and  letting  nobody  oome  near 
them. 

John,  Why,  they  are  in  the  right,  to  be  sure, 
if  they  resolve  to  venture  staying  in  town. 

Tho,  Nay,  I  might  even  resolve  to  stay  within 
doors  too;  for.  except  a  suit  of  sails  that  my 
master  has  in  nand,  and  which  I  am  just  finish- 
ing, I  am  like  to  get  no  more  work  a  great  while. 
There's  no  trade  stirs  now;  workmen  and  ser- 
vants are  turned  o£f  everywhere,  so  that  I  might 
be  glad  to  be  locked  up  too.'  But  I  do  not  see 
that  they  wiil  be  willing  to  consent  to  that  any 
more  than  to  the  other. 

John.  Why,  what  will  you  do  then,  brother  ? 
And  what  shall  I  do  ?  for  I  am  almost  as  bad  as 
you.  The  people  where  I  lodge  are  all  gone  into 
the  country  but  a  maid,  and  she  is  to  go  next 
week,  and  to  shut  the  house  quite  up,  so  that  I 
shall  be  turned  adrift  to  the  wide  world  before 
vou;  and  I  am  resolved. to  go  away  too,  if  I 
knew  bat  where  to  go. 

Tho.  We  were  both  distracted  we  did  not  go 
away  at  first,  when  wo  might  ha'  traveUed  any- 
where. There  is  no  stirring  now ;  we  shall  be 
starved  if  we  pretend  to  go  out  of  town ;  tiiey 
won't  let  us  have  victuals— no,  not  for  our  money ; 
nor  let  us  come  into  the  towns,  much  less  into 
their  houses. 

John.  And  that  which  is  almost  as  bad,  I  hare 
but  little  money  to  help  myself  with  neither. 

Tho.  As  to  that  we  might  make  shift.  I  have 
a  little,  though  not  much ;  but  I  tell  you  there  is 
no  stirring  on  the  road.  I  know  a  couple  of  poor 
honest  men  in  our  street  have  attempted  to  travel ; 
and  at  Bamet,  or  WhetstouOj  or  thereabout,  the 
people  offered  to  fire  at  them  if  they  pretended  to 
go  forward ;  so  they  are  oome  back  again  quite 
discouraged. 

John.  X  would  have  ventured  their  fire  if  I  had 
been  there.  If  I  had  been  denied  food  for  my 
money,  they  should  have  seen  me  take  it  before 


their  f acee ;  and  if  I  had  tendered  money  for  ix, 
they  could  not  have  taken  any  cofusa  with  me 
by  the  law. 

Tho.  You  talk  your  old  soldier's  language,  as 
if  yon  were  in  the  Low  Countries  now ;  but  this 
is  a  serious  thing.  The  people  have  good  reason 
to  keep  anybody  off  that  they  are  not  sadsfied 
are  sound  at  such  a  time  as  uiis;  and  we  must 
not  plunder  them. 

John,  No,  brother,  you  mistake  the  eaae,  and 
mistake  me  too.  I  would  plunder  nobody;  but 
for  any  town  upon  the  road  to  denv  me  leave  to 
pass  through  the  town  in  the  open  highway,  and 
deny  me  provisions  for  my  money,  is  to  say  the 
town  has  a  right  to  starve  me  to  death,  whidi 
cannot  be  true. 

Tho.  But  they  do  not  deny  you  liberty  to  go 
back  again  from  whence  yon  oame,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  starve  you. 

John,  But  the  next  town  behind  me  will,  by 
the  same  rule,  deny  me  leave  to  go  back,  and  so 
they  do  starve  me  between  them ;  besides,  there 
is  no  law  to  prohibit  my  travelling  wherever  I 
will  on  the  road. 

Tho.  But  there  will  be  so  much  difficulty  in 
disputing  with  them  at  every  town  on  the  road, 
that  it  is  not  for  poor  men  to  do  it  or  undertakd 
it,  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  espedauy. 

John,  Why,  brother,  our  condition,  at  this  rate, 
is  worse  than  anybody's  else ;  for  we  can  neither 
go  away  nor  stay  here.  I  am  of  the  same  mind 
wiUi  the  lepers  of  Samaria :  '  If  we  stay  here^  we 
are  sure  to  die.'  I  mean,  especially  as  you  aiid  I 
are  situated,  without  a  dwelling -house  of  our 
own,  and  without  lodging  in  anybody's  elsd. 
There  is  no  lying  in  the  street  at  such  a  time  as 
this;  we  had  as  good  go  into  the  dead-cart  at 
once.  Therefore,  1  say,  if  we  stay  hers,  we  are 
sure  to  die;  and  if  we  go  away,  we  can  but  die. 
I  am  resolved  to  be  gone. 

Tho,  You  will  go  away?  Whither  will  you 
go  ?  and  what  can  you  do  ?  I  would  as  wiUingly 
go  away  as  you,  if  I  knew  whither ;  but  we  have 
no  acquaintance,  no  friends.  Here  we  weire  bora, 
and  here  we  must  die. 

John.  Look  you,  Tom,  the  whole  kingdom  is 
my  native  country  as  well  as  this  town.  Ton 
may  as  well  say,  I  must  not  go  out  of  my  house 
if  it  is  on  fire,  as  that  I  must  not  go  out  of  the 
town  I  was  bom  in  when  it  is  infected  with  the 
plague.  I  was  bom  in  England,  and  have  a 
right  to  live  in  it  if  I  can. 

Tlu>,  But,  you  know,  every  vagrant  person  may, 
by  the  laws,  of  England,  be  taken  up^  and  passed 
back  to  their  last  legal  settlement. 

John,  But  how  shall  they  make  me  vagrant?  I 
desire  ozily  to  travel  on  upon  my  lawful  oocasu»& 

Tho.  What  lawful  ooca^ons  pan  we  pretend 
to  travel,  or  rather  wander,  upon?  They  will 
not  be  put  off  with  words. 

John.  Is  not  fiying  to  save  our  lives  a  lawfol 
occasion  ?  and  do  they  not  all  know  that  the  fact 
is  true  ?    We  cannot  be  said  to  dissemble^ 

Tho,  But,  suppose  they  let  us  pass,  whither 
shall  we  go  ? 

John,  Anywhere  to  save  our  Uvea.  It  is  time 
enough  to  consider  that  when  we  are  got  out  of 
this  town.  If  I  am  once  out  of  this  dreadful 
place,  I  care  not  where  I  go. 

Tho,  We  shall  be  driven  to  great  extremities. 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

John.  Well,  Tom,  consider  of  it  a  little. 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of  Julv;  and 
though  the  plague  was  oome  forward  in  the  west 
and  north  paitB  of  the  town,  yet  aJl  Wapping, 
as  I  have  observed  before^ana  Eedrif^  and  Rat- 
cliff,  and  Limehouse,  and  Poplar ;  in  short,  Dept- 
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ford  and  Greenwich,  both  sidea  of  the  river  from 
the  HermitAee,  and  from  oyer  against  it,  quite 
down  to  Blackwall,  was  entirely  free.  There  had 
not  one  person  died  of  the  plague  in  oil  Stepney 
parish,  and  not  one  on  the  south  side  of  White- 
chapel-road — ^no^  not  in  any  parish;  and  yet  the 
weekly  bill  was  that  very  week  risen  up  to  1006. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  this  before  the  two 
brothers  met  again,  and  then  the  case  was  a  little 
altered,  and  the  plague  was  exceedingly  advanced, 
and  the  number  greatly  increased.  The  bill  was 
up  at  2785,  and  prodigiously  increasing;  though 
still  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  below,  Iropt  pretty 
welL  But  some  began  to  die  in  Bedriff,  and  about 
five  or  six  in  Batcliff-highway,  when  the  sail- 
maker  came  to  his  brother  John,  express,  and  in 
some  fright,  for  he  was  absolutely  warned  out 
of  his  lodging,  and  had  only  a  week  to  provide 
himself.  His  brother  John  was  in  as  bad  a  case, 
for  he  was  quite  out ;  and  had  only  begged  leave 
of  his  master,  the  biscuit  baker,  to  lodge  in  an 
outhouse  belonging  to  his  workhouse,  where  he 
only  lay  upon  straw,  with  some  biscuit  sacks,  or 
bread  sacks,  as  they  called  them,  laid  upon  it, 
And  some  of  the  same  sacks  to  cover  him. 

Here  they  resolved,  seeing  all  employment 
being  at  an  end,  and  no  work  or  wages  to  be  had, 
they  would  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  get  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  dreadful  infection;  and  being 
as  good  husbands  as  they  could,  would  endeavour 
to  five  upon  what  they  had  as  long  as  it  would 
last,  apd  then  work  for  more,  if  they  could  get 
work  anywhere  of  any  kind,  let  it  be  what  it 
would. 

^  While  they  were  considering  to  put  this  resolu- 
tion in  practice  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
the  thira  man,  who  was  acquainted  very  well 
with  the  sail-maker,  came  to  know  of  the  design, 
and  got  leave  to  be  one  of  the  number.  And  thus 
they  prepared  to  set  out. 

It  happened  that  they  had  not  an  equal  shore 
of  money ;  but  as  the  sail-maker,  who  had  the 
best  stock,  was,  besides  his  being  lame,  tiiie  most 
unfit  to  expect  to  get  anything  by  working  in  the 
oountiy,  so  he  was  content  tluit  what  money  they 
had  should  all  go  into  one  public  stock,  on  con- 
dition that  whatever  any  one  of  them  could  gain 
more  than  another,  it  sliould,  without  any  grudg- 
iog,  be  all  added  to  the  public  stodE. 

They  resolved  to  load  themselves  with  as  little 
^Sgsgo  f^  possible,  because  they  resolved  at  fii-st 
to  travel  on  foot,  and  to  go  a  gpreat  wav,  that  they 
might,  if  possible,  be  effectually  safe.  And  a 
groat  many  consultations  they  had  with  them- 
selves before  they  could  agree  about  what  way 
they  should  travel ;  which  they  were  so  far  from 
adjusting,  that  even  to  the  morning  they  set  out 
they  were  not  resolved  on  it 

At  last  the  seaman  put  in  a  hint  that  determined 
it  *  First,'  says  he,  *the  weather  is  very  hot, 
«nd  therefore  I  am  for  travelling  north,  that  we 
may  not  have  the  sun  upon  our  faces  and  beating 
upon  our  breasts,  which  will  heat  and  suffocate 
us ;  and  I  have  been  told,*  says  he,  ^  that  it  is  not 
good  to  overheat  our  blood  at  a  time  when,  for 
AUght  we  know,  the  infection  may  be  in  Uie  very 
air.  In  the  next  place,'  says  he,  *  I  am  for  going 
the  way  that  may  be  contrary  to  the  wind  as  it 
may  blow  when  we  set  out,  that  we  may  not  have 
the  wind  blow  the  air  of  the  city  on  our  backs  as 
we  go.'  These  two  cautions  were  approved  of, 
if  it  could  be  brought  so  to  hit  that  the  wind 
night  not  be  in  the  south  when  they  set  out  to  go 
north. 

John,  the  baker,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  then 
{nit  in  his  opinion.  *  First,'  says  he,  *•  we  none  of 
ns  expect  to  get  any  lodging  on  the  road,  and  it 


will  be  a  little  too  hard  to  Ue  just  in  the  Gp&n.  air, 
though  it  may  be  warm  weather,  yet  it  may  be 
wet  and  damp ;  and  we  have  a  double  reason  to 
take  care  of  our  healths  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
And  therefore,*  says  he,  *  you,  brother  Tom,  that 
are  a  sail-maker,  might  easily  make  us  a  little 
tent,  and  I  will  undertake  to  set  it  up  every  night, 
and  take  it  down,  and  a  fig  for  all  the  inns  in 
England.  If  we  have  a  good  tent  over  our  heads, 
we  shall  do  well  enough.' 

The  joiner  opposed  this,  and  told  them,  let 
them  leave  that  to  him ;  he  would  undertake  to 
build  them  a  house  every  night  with  his  hatchet 
and  mallet,  though  he  had  no  other  tools,  which 
should  be  fully  to  their  satisfaction,  and  as  good 
as  a  tent 

The  soldier  and  the  joiner  disputed  that  point 
some  time,  but  at  last  the  soldier  carried  it  for  a 
tent;  the  only  objection  against  it  was,  that  it 
must  be  carried  with  them,  and  that  would  in- 
crease their  baggage  too  much,  the  weather  being 
hut  But  the  sail-maker  had  a  piece  of  good  hap 
fell  in,  which  made  that  easy ;  for  his  master  who 
he  worked  fof,  having  a  rope-walk  as  well  as 
sail-making  trade,  had  a  little  poor  horse  that  he 
made  no  use  of  then,  and  being  willing  to  assist 
the  three  honest  men,  he  gave  them  the  horse  for 
the  carrying  their  baggage;  also,  for  a  small 
matter  ot  three  days'  work  that  his  man  did  for 
him  before  he  went,  he  let  him  have  an  old  top* 
gallant  sail  that  was  worn  out,  but  was  sufficient^ 
and  more  than  enough,  to  make  a  veiy  good  tent 
The  soldier  showed  now  to  shape  it,  and  they 
soon,  by  his  direction,  made  their  tent,  and  fitted 
it  with  poles  or  staves  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
they  were  furnished  for  their  journey;  vis.  three 
men,  one  tent,  one  horse,  one  gun  for  the  soldier, 
who  would  not  go  without  arms,  for  now  he  said 
ha  was  no  more  a  biscuit  baker  but  a  trooper. 
The  joiner  had  a  small  bag  of  tools,  such  as 
might  be  useful,  if  he  should  get  any  work 
abroad,  as  well  for  their  subsistence  as  his  own 
What  money  they  had,  they  brought  all  into  one 

fublic  stock ;  and  thus  they  began  their  joume}' 
t  seems  that  in  the  momiug  when  they  set  out, 
the  wind  blew,  as  the  sailor  said,  by  his  pocket- 
compass,  at  N.W.  by  W. ;  so  tliey  directed,  or 
rather  resolved  to  direct,  their  course  N.W. 

But  then  a  difficulty  came  in  their  way,  that  as 
they  set  out  from  the  hither  end  of  Wappiug, 
near  the  Hermitage,  and  that  the  plague  was  now 
very  violent,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  as  in  Shoreditch  and  Cripplegate  paiisii, 
they  did  not  think  it  safe  for  tnem  to  go  near 
those  Darts ;  so  they  went  away  east  through 
Batdiii-highway,  as  far  as  Batcliff  Cross,  and 
leaving  Stepney  church  still  on  their  left-hand, 
being  afraid  to  come  up  from  Batcliff  Cross  to 
Mile-end,  because  they  must  come  just  hj  the 
churchyard,  and  because  the  wind,  that  seemed 
to  blow  more  from  the  west,  blowed  directly  from 
the  side  of  the  city  where  the  plague  was  hottest ; 
so,  I  say,  leaving  Stemiey,  they  fetched  a  long 
compass,  and  going  toToplar  and  Bromley,  came 
into  the  great  road  just  at  Bow. 

Here  the  watch  placed  upon  Bow  Bridge  would 
have  questioned  them;  but  they,  crossing  the 
road  into  a  narrow  way  that  turns  out  of  the 
higher  end  of  the  town  of  Bow,  to  Oldford, 
avoided  any  inquiry  there,  and  travelled  on  to 
Oldford.  The  constables  everywhere  were  upon 
their  guard,  not  so  much  it  seems  to  stop  people 
passing  by,  as  to  stop  them  from  taking  up  their 
abode  in  their  towns;  and,  withal,  bemuse  of  a 
report  tluit  was  newly  raised  at  that  time,  and 
that  indeed  was  not  very  improbable,  viz.  that 
the  poor  people  in  London,  being  distressed,  and 
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starved  for  want  of  work,  and  by  that  means  for 
want  of  bread,  were  np  in  arms,  and  had  raised  a 
tumnlt,  and  that  they  would  come  oat  to  ^  the 
towns  round  to  plunder  for  bread.  This,  I  say, 
was  only  a  rumour,  and  it  was  very  well  it  was 
no  more ;  but  it  was  not  so  far  off  from  being  a 
reality  as  it  has  betm  thought,  for  in  a  few  weeks 
more  the  poor  people  became  so  desperate  by  the 
calamity  they  suffered,  that  they  were  with  great 
difficulty  kept  from  running  out  into  the  fields 
and  towns,  and  tearing  all  in  pieces  wherever 
they  came ;  and,  as  I  have  observed  before,  no- 
thing hindered  them  but  that  the  plague  raged 
so  violently,  and  fell  in  upon  them  s6  luriouslY, 
that  they  rather  went  to  the  grave  by  thousands 
than  into  the  fields  in  mobs  by  thousands ;  for  in 
the  parts  about  the  parishes  of  St  Sepulchre^s, 
Clerkenwell,  Oripplegate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Shore- 
ditch,  which  were  the  places  where  the  mob 
began  to  threaten,  the  distemper  came  on  so 
furiously  that  there  died  in  those  few  parishes, 
even  then,  before  the  plague  was  come  to  its 
height,  no  less  than  5361  people  in  the  first  three 
weeks  in  August,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
parts  about  Wappin^,  Batcliff,  and  Botherhithe 
were,  as  before  described,  hardly  touched,  or  but 
very  lightly;  so  that,  in  a  word,  though,  as  I 
said  before,  the  good  management  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  justices  did  much  to  prevent  the  rage 
and  desperation  of  the  people  from  bi^eaJdng  out 
in  rabbles  and  tumults,  and,  in  short,  from  the 
poor  plundering  the  rich ;  I  say,  though  they  did 
much,  the  dead- cart  did  more,  for,  as  I  have  said, 
that,  in  five  parishes  only,  there  died  above  6000 
in  twenty  days,  so  there  might  be  probably  three 
times  that  number  sick  all  that  time,  for  some 
recovered,  and  great  numbers  fell  sick  every  day, 
and  died  ^terwards.  Besides,  I  must  still  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  bills  of  mortality  said 
five  thousand,  I  always  believed  it  was  twice  as 
many  in  reality,  there  being  no  room  to  believe 
that  the  account  they  gave  was  right,  or  that, 
indeed,  they  wei'e,  among  such  confusions  as  I 
saw  them  in,  in  any  condition  to  keep  an  exact 
account. 

But  to  return  to  my  travellers: — Here  they 
were  only  examined,  and  as  they  seemed  rather 
coming  from  the  country  than  from  the  city,  they 
found  the  people  easier  with  them;  that  they 
talked  to  them,  let  them  come  into  a  public-house, 
where  the  constable  and  his  warders  were,  and 
gave  them  drink  and  some  victuals,  which  greatlv 
refreshed  and  encouraged  them;  and  here  it 
came  into  their  heads  to  say,  when  they  should 
be  inquired  of  afterwards,  not  that  they  came 
from  London,  but  that  they  came  out  of  £ssex. 

To  forward  this  little  fraud,  they  obtained  so 
much  favour  of  the  constable  at  Olc^ord,  as  to 
give  them  a  certificate  of  their  passing  from 
Essex  through  that  village,  and  that  they  had 
not  been  at  London ;  which,  though  false  m  the 
common  acceptation  of  London  in  the  country, 
yet  was  literally  true ;  Wapping  or  Batdiff  being 
no  part  either  of  the  city  or  liberty. 

This  certificate,  directed  to  the  next  constable, 
that  was  at  Homerton,  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the 
parish  of  Hackney,  was  so  serviceable  to  them, 
that  it  procured  them  not  a  free  passage  there 
only,  but  a  full  certificate  of  health  irom  a  justice 
of  -Qie  peace ;  who,  upon  the  constable's  applica- 
tion, granted  it  without  much  difficulty.  And 
thus  they  passed  thiough  the  long  divided  town 
of  Hackney  (for  it  lay  then  in  several  separated 
hamlets),  and  travelled  on  till  they  came  into  the 
gr«at  north  i*oad,  on  the  top  of  Stamford  Hill. 

By  this  time  they  began  to  woary ;  and  so,  in 
the  back  road  from  Hackney,  a  kttla  before  it 


opened  into  the  said  great  road,  they  resolved  to 
set  up  their  tent,  and  encamp  for  the  first  night; 
whion  they  did  accordingly,  with  this  additiao. 
that  finding  a  bam,  or  a  building  like  a  bam,  and 
first  searching  as  well  as  they  oovld  to  be  me 
there  was  nobody  in  it,  they  set  up  their  teat, 
with  the  head  of  it  against  the  bam;  tiiis  they 
did  also  because  the  wind  blew  that  night  very 
high,  and  they  were  bat  young  at  snch  a  w«y  « 
lodging,  as  well  as  the  managing  their  tent 

Here  they  wmt  to  sleep;  but  the  joiner,  a 
grave  and  sober  man,  and  not  pleased  with  their 
Iving  at  this  loose  rate  the  first  night,  ooold  not 
sleep,  and  resolved,  after  trying  it  to  no  purpose, 
that  he  would  get  out,  and  taking  the  gun  in  his 
hand,  stand  sentinel,  and  guard  his  oompaiiioBSL 
So,  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  he  walkea  to  and 
again  before  the  bam,  for  that  stood  in  the  field 
near  the  road,  but  within  the  hedge.  He  had 
not  been  long  upon  the  scoot  but  he  heard  a 
noise  of  people  coming  on  as  if  it  bad  been  a 
great  number,  and  they  came  on,  as  he  tiioaght, 
directly  towards  the  bam.  He  did  not  pcesently 
awake  his  companions,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
more  their  noise  growing  loader  and  louder,  the 
biscuit  baker  called  to  him  and  asked  hui  what 
was  the  matter,  and  quickly  started  out.toa  The 
other  being  the  lame  saU-xnaker,  aad  most  weazy, 
lay  still  in  the  tent 

As  they  expected,  so  the  people  whom  they 
had  heard  came  on  directly  to  the  ban;  when 
one  of  our  travellers  challenged,  like  soldiers 
upon  the  guard,  with,  ^Who  oomes  there?'  The 
people  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  one  of 
them  speaking  to  another  that  was  behind  them, 
'Alas!  alas!  we  are  all  disappointed,'  says  he; 
'here  are  some  people  before  ns;  the  bam  is 
taken  up.' 

They  all  stopped  upon  that,  ae  onder  sone 
surprise ;  and  it  seems  there  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all,  and  some  women  among  them. 
They  consulted  together  what  they  should  do: 
and  by  their  discourse,  our  travellers  soon  found 
they  were  }>oor  distressed  people  too,  like  them- 
selves, seeking  shelter  and  saiety ;  and,  beeidn, 
our  travellers  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  their 
coming  up  to  disturb  them,  for  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  words,  '  Who  comes  there  ?  *  they  ooold 
hear  the  women  say,  as  if  flighted,  'Do  not  go 
near  them ;  how  do  you  know  but  they  may  ha^'e 
tiie  plague?'  And  when  one  of  the  men  said, 
'  Let  us  but  speak  to  them,'  the  women  said,  ^Ko, 
don't,  by  any  means.  We  have  escaped  thus  far, 
by  the  goodness  of  God;  do  not  let  ns  ma  into 
danger  now.  we  beseech  yoiu' 

Our  travellers  found  by  this  that  they  were  a 
good,  sober  sort  of  people,  and  fiying  for  their 
lives  as  they  were ;  and  as  they  were  encouraged 
by  it,  so  John  said  to  the  joiner,  his  comrade,  'I/st 
us  encourage  them  too,  as  mnch  as  we  can.'  So 
he  called  to  them,  '  Hark  ye,  good  people,'  says  the 
joiner,  '  we  find  by  your  talk  that  you  are  flying 
from  the  same  dreadful  enemy  as  we  are;  do  not 
be  afraid  of  us,  we  are  only  three  poor  men  of  us. 
If  you  are  fi'ee  from  the  distemper,  you  shall  not 
benurt  by  ns ;  we  are  not  in  the  bam,  but  in  a 
little  tent  here  on  the  ootside,  and  we  will  re- 
move for  you ;  we  can  set  up  our  teat  again  im- 
mediately anywhere  else.'  And  upon  thisa  parley 
began  between  the  joiner,  wh<Me  name  was 
Blchard,  and  one  of  their  men,  whose  said  name 
was  Ford. 

Ford.  And  do  yon  assiHv  ns  that  yon  aaa  aU 
sound  men  ? 

Rich.  Nay,  we  are  concerned  to  tell  yon  of  it, 
that  you  may  not  be  uneasy,  or  think  yonrBehres 
in  danger;  but  you  see  we  do  not  desire  you 
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flhoald  pnt  yonnelves  into  any  d«Qger,  and  tberfr- 
fore  I  tell  yon  tliat  we  have  not  made  nse  of  the 
Vam,  60  we  will  lemove  irom  it  tliat  you  may  be 
B&fe  and  \7e  also* 

Ford.  That  is  yery  kind  and  charitable.  Bnt 
if  we  have  reason  to  be  eatisfied  that  yon  are 
sonnd  and  free  from  the  visitatioD,  why  should  we 
make  yon  remove  now  you  are  settled  in  your 
lodging,  and  it  may  be  are  laid  down  to  rest  ? 
Wo  wul  go  into  the  bam,  if  you  please,  to  rest 
ourselves  a  while,  and  we  need  not  disturb  you. 

J2tcft.  WelL  but  you  are  more  than  we  are ;  I 
hope  you  will  assure  us  that  you  axe  all  of  you 
sound  too,  for  the  danger  is  as  great  from  you  to 
us,  as  from  us  to  vou. 

Ford.  Blessed  be  God  that  some  do  escape, 
though  it  be  bnt  few ;  what  may  be  our  portion 
still,  we  know  not,  but  hitherto  we  are  preserved. 

Bick.  What  part  of  the  town  do  you  come 
from  ?  Was  the  plague  come  to  the  places  where 
you  lived  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  ay,  in  a  most  frightful  and  terrible 
manner,  or  else  we  had  not  fled  away  as  we  do ; 
but  we  believe  there  will  be  very  few  left  alive 
behind  us. 

Rich.  What  part  do  you  come  from  ? 

Ford.  We  are  most  of  us  from  Cripplegate 
parish,  only  two  or  three  of  Clerkenwell  pansh, 
but  on  the  hither  side. 

Jtick.  How  then  was  it  that  yon  came  away 
no  sooner  ? 

Ford,  We  have  been  away  some  time,  and 
kept  together  as  well  as  we  could  at  the  hither 
end  of  IsliDgton,  where  we  got  leave  to  lie  in  an 
old  uninhabited  house,  and  had  some  bedding 
and  conveniences  of  our  own  that  we  brought 
with  us ;  but  the  plague  is  come  up  into  Islington 
toO)  and  a  house  next  door  to  our  poor  dwelling 
was  inCectod  and  shut  up,  and  we  are  come  away 
in  a  fright. 

Rich.  And  what  way  are  you  going  ? 

Ford.  As  our  lot  shall  cast  us,  we  know  not 
whither;  but  God  will  guide  thoso  that  look  up 
to  Him. 

They  parleyed  no  farther  at  that  time,  bnt 
came  lUl  up  to  the  bam,  and  with  some  difficulty 
got  into  it.  There  was  nothing  but  hay  in  the 
bam,  bnt  it  was  almost  full  of  that,  and  thev 
accommodated  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  went  to  rest;  bnt  our  travellers  observed, 
that  before  they  went  to  sleep,  an  ancient  man, 
who-  it  seems  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  women, 
went  to  prayer'  with  all  the  company,  recom* 
mending  themselves  to  the  blessing  and  proteo- 
lion  of  Providence  before  they  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  6oon  day  at  that  time  of  the  year;  and 
as  Richard,  the  joiner,  had  kept  guard  the  first 
part  of  the  night,  so  John,  the  soldier,  relieved 
iiiro,  and  he  had  the  post  in  the  morning,  and 
they  began  to  bo  acquainted  with  one  another. 
It  seems,  when  they  left  Islington,  they  intended 
to  have  gone  north  away  to  Highgate,  but  were 
stopped  at  Hoiloway,  and  there  they  would  not 
let  them  pass;  so  they  crossed  over  the  fields 
and  hills  to  the  eastward,  and  came  out  at  the 
Boarded-rivor,  and  so  avoiding  the  towns,  they 
left  Homsey  on  the  left  hand,  and  Newingtonon 
the  right  hand,  and  came  into  the  great  road 
about  Stamford-hill  on  that  side,  as  the  three 
travellers  had  done  on  the  oth«r  side.  And  now 
they  had  thoughts  of  going  over  the  river  in  Uie 
marshes,  and  make  forwards  to  Epping  Forest, 
where  they  hoped  they  should  get  leave  to  rest. 
It  seems  they  were  not  poor,  at  least  not  so  poor 
as  to  be  in  want ;  at  least,  they  had  enough  to 
subsist  them  moderately  for  two  or  three  months, 
when,  as  they  said,  they  were  in  hopes  tho  cold 


weather  would  check  the  infection,  or  at  least  the 
violence  of  it  would  have  spent  itseUj  and  wanld 
abate,  if  it  were  only  lor  want  of  people  left  alive 
to  be  infected. 

This  was  much  the  fate  of  our  three  travelleia, 
only  that  they  seemed  to  be  the  better  furnished 
for  travelling,  and  had  it  in  their  view  to  go 
farther  off;  for  aa  to  the  first,  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  farther  than  one  day*s  journey,  that 
so  thev  might  have  intelligence  every  two  or 
three  days  bow  things  were  at  London. 

Bui  here  our  traveUers  found  themselves  under 
an  unexpected  inconvenience,  namely,  that  of 
their  hone ;  for,  by  means  of  the  horse  to  oarry 
their  baggage,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
road,  whereas  the  people  of  this  other  band  went 
over  the  fields  or  roads,  path  or  no  path,  way  or 
no  way,  as  they  pleased ;  neither  had  they  any 
occasion  to  pass  through  any  town,  or  come  near 
any  town,  other  than  to  buy  such  things  as  they 
wanted  for  their  necessary  subsistence ;  and  in 
that  indeed  they  were  put  to  much  difficulty,  of 
which  in  its  jdace. 

But  our  three  travellers  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  road,  or  else  they  must  commit  spoil,  and  do 
the  country  a  great  deal  of  damage,  in  breaking 
down  fences  and  Mtea,  to  go  over  endceed  fields, 
which  they  were  loath  to  do  if  they  could  help  it. 

Our  three  travellers,  however,  had  a  great  naind 
to  join  themselves  to  this  oorapuiy,  and  take  their 
lot  with  them ;  and,  after  some  discourse,  they 
laid  aside  their  first  deeipn,  which  looked  north- 
ward, and  resolved  to  follow  the  other  into  Essex ; 
80,  in  the  morning  thev  took  up  their  tent  and 
loaded  their  horse,  and  away  tney  travelled  all 
together. 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  ^he  ferry 
at  the  river-side,  the  ferryman  being  afraid  6i 
them ;  but,  after  some  parley  at  a  distance,  the 
ferryman  was  content  to  bring  his  boat  to  a  place 
distant  from  the  usual  feiry,  and  leave  it  there 
for  them  to  take  it;  so,  putting  themselves  over, 
he  directed  them  to  leave  the  boat,  and  he,  hav- 
ing another  boat,  said  he  would  fetch  it  again, 
which  it  seems,  however,  he  did  not  do  for  above 
eight  days. 

Here,  giving  the  ferr^rxnan  money  beforehand, 
they  had  a  supply  of  victuals  and  drink,  which 
he  brought  and  left  in  the  boat  for  them,  bnt  not 
without,  as  I  said,  having  received  the  money 
beforehand.  Bnt  now  our  travellers  were  at  a 
great  loss  and  difficulty  how  to  get  the  horse 
over,  the  boat  being  small  and  not  fit  for  it;  and 
at  last  could  not  do  it  without  unloading  the 
baggage  and  making  him  swim  over. 

From  the  river  uiey  travelled  towards  the 
forest;  bnt  when  they  came  to  Walthamstow, 
the  people  of  that  town  denied  to  admit  them,  as 
was  the  case  everywhere;  the  constables  and 
their  watchmen  kept  them  off  at  a  distance,  and 
parleyed  with  them.  They  gave  the  same  account 
of  themselves  as  before,  but  these  gave  no  credit 
to  what  they  s^d,  giving  it  for  a  reason,  that  two 
or  thxee  companies  had  already  come  that  way 
and  made  tho  like  pretences,  but  that  they  had 
given  several  people  the  distemper  in  the  towns 
where  they  had  passed,  and  had  been  afterwards 
so  hardly  used  by  the  country,  though  with  jus- 
tice too,  as  they  had  deserved,  that,  about  Brent- 
wood or  that  way,  several  of  them  perished  in 
the  fields,  whether  of  the  plagne,  or  of  mere  want 
and  distress,  they  could  not  telL 

This  was  a  good  reason,  indeed,  why  the  people 
of  Walthamstow  should  be  very  cautious,  and 
why  they  should  resolve  not  to  entertain  any- 
bo^  that  they  were  not  weU  satisfied  of ;  but, 
as  Richard  the  joiner,  and  one  of  the  other  men 
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who  parleyed  with  them,  told  them  it  wia  no 
reMon  why  they  should  blook  up  the  roads,  and 
refuse  to  let  the  people  pass  through  the  town, 
and  who  asked  sothing  of  them,  bat  to  go  through 
the  street;  that,  if  their  people  were  afraid  of 
them,  tiiey  might  go  into  tneir  houses  and  shut 
their  doors;  the^  would  neither  show  them 
civility  nor  incivility,  bat  go  on  about  their 
business. 

The  constables  and  attendants,  not  to  be  per- 
suaded by  reason,  continued  obstinate,  and  would 
hearken  to  nothing ;  so  the  two  men  that  talked 
with  Uiem  went  back  to  their  fellows,  to  consult 
what  was  to  be  done.  It  was  very  discouraging 
in  the  whole,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  do  for 
a  good  while;  but  at  last  John  the  soldier  and 
biscuit  baker,  considering  awhile,  *  Come,*  says  he, 
*  leave  the  rest  of  the  parley  to  me.*  He  had  not 
appeared  yet;  so  he  sets  the  joiner  Richard  to 
work  to  cut  some  poles  out  of  the  trees,  and  shape 
them  as  like  g^ms  as  he  could,  and,  in  a  litue 
time,  he  had  five  or  six  fair  muskets,  which,  at  a 
distance,  would  not  be  known ;  and  about  the 
part  where  the  look  of  a  gun  is,  he  caused  them 
to  wrap  cloth  and  rags,  such  as  they  had,  as 
soldiers  do  in  wet  weather  to  preserve  the  locks 
of  their  pieces  from  rust ;  the  rest  was  discoloured 
with  clay  or  mud,  such  as  thev  could  get ;  and  all 
this  while  the  rest  of  them  sat  under  the  trees  by 
his  direction,  in  two  or  three  bodies,  where  they 
made  fires  as  a  good  distance  from  one  another. 

While  this  was  doing,  he  advanced  himself,  and 
two  or  three  with  him,  and  set  up  their  tent  in 
the  lane,  within  sight  of  the  hairier  which  the 
townsmen  had  made,  and  set  a  sentinel  just  by 
it  with  the  real  gun,  the  only  one  they  lukd,  and 
who  walked  to  and  fro  with  the  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  so  as  that  the  people  of  the  town 
might  see  them ;  also  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  eate 
in  the  hedge  just  by,  and  got  some  dry  stwks 
together,  and  kindled  a  fixe  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tent,  so  that  the  people  of  the  town  coold 
see  the  fire  and  the  smoke^  but  eoald  not  see 
what  they  were  doing  at  it. 

After  the  country  people  had  looked  upon  them 
very  earnestly  a  great  while,  and  by  all  that  they 
could  see,  could  not  but  suppose  that  they  were  a 
great  man^r  in  company,  they  began  to  be  uneasy, 
not  for  their  going  away,  Init  for  staying  where 
they  were:  and  above  aU,  perceiving  they  had 
horses  and  arms,  for  they  had  seen  one  horse  and 
one  gun  at  the  tent>  and  they  had  seen  others  of 
them  walk  about  the  field  on  the  in^de  of  the 
hedge  by  the  side  of  the  lane  with  their  muskets, 
as  ^ey  took  them  to  be,  shouldered ;  I  say.  upon 
such  a  sight  as  this,  you  may  be  assured  the^ 
were  alamed  and  terribly  frightened;  and  it 
seems  they  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  know 
what  they  should  do.  What  the  justice  advised 
them  to  I  know  not,  but  towards  the  evening, 
they  called  from  the  barrier,  aa  above^  to  the 
sentinel  at  the  tent. 

*  What  do  you  want  ?  *  says  John. 

<Why,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?*  says  the 
constable. 

*To  do!*  says  John,  *  What  would  yon  have 
us  to  do?* 

Cotiii,  Why  don*t  you  be  gone?  What  do 
you  stay  there  for? 

John*  Why  do  you  stop  us  on  the  king's  high- 
way, and  pretend  to  refuse  us  leave  to  go  on  our 
way? 

(jontL  We  are  not  bound  to  tell  you  the  reason, 
though  we  did  let  you  know  it  was  because  of 
the  plague. 

John,  We  told  you  we  were  all  sound  and  free 
from  the  plague,  which  we  were  not  bound  to 


have  satisfied  jrou  of;  and  yet  yon  pratead  ts 
stop  us  on  the  highway. 

CoHtt.  We  have  a  light  to  stop  it  im,  and  our 
own  safety  obliges  us  to  it ;  besides,  uus  is  not 
the  king's  highway,  it  is  a  wav  upon  snilenace. 
Ton  see  here  is  a  gate,  and,  if  we  do  let  peoide 
pass  here,  we  maks  them  pay  toll. 

John,  We  have  a  right  to  seek  our  own  aalety 
as  well  as  you,  and  you  may  see  we  axe  flying 
for  our  lives,  and  it  is  very  unchristian  and  un- 
just in  you  to  stop  us. 

Ccntt.  Tou  may  go  back  from  whenee  you 
came ;  we  do  not  hinder  you  from  that. 

JoML  No,  it  is  a  stronger  enemy  thui  yon  tiiat 
keeps  us  from  doing  that,  or  else  we  should  not 
have  come  hither. 

ComL  Well,  you  may  go  any  other  way  then. 

John,  No,  no;  I  supnose  you  see  we  axe  aUe 
to  send  you  going  ana  all  the  people  of  yonr 
parish,  and  come  through  your  town  when  we 
will,  but,  since  you  have  stopped  us  here,  we  an 
content;  you  see  we  have  encamped  hae,  and 
here  we  will  live;  we  hope  you  will  fumidi  as 
with  victuals. 

ConMt,  We  furnish  you!  What  mean  you  by 
that? 

John,  Why,  vou  would  not  have  us  starve, 
would  you?    If  3 
us. 


you  stop  us  here,  yoa  must  keep 


CoiMf .  Tou  will  be  ill  kept  at  our  maintenanee. 

John.  11  vou  stint  us,  we  shall  make  ourselves 
the  better  allowance. 

Cantt,  Why,  you  will  not  pretend  to  quarter 
upon  us  by  force,  will  you  ? 

Jolhn,  We  have  offered  no  violence  to  yoa  yet, 
whv  do  you  seem  to  oblige  us  to  it? .  I  am  an  old 
soldier  and  cannot  starve ;  and  if  you  think  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, you  are  mistaken. 

Const  Since  you  threaten  us,  we  shall  take 
care  to  be  strong  enough  for  you.  I  have  orders 
to  raise  the  country  upon  you. 

John,  It  is  you  that  threaten,  not  we;  and, 
since  you  are  for  mischief,  you  cannot  Uame  us 
if  we  do  not  give  you  time  for  it.  We  shall 
begin  our  march  in  a  few  minutes. 

Con$L  What  is  it  you  demand  of  us  ? 

John,  At  first  we  desired  nothing  of  you  bat 
leave  to  go  through  the  town.  We  shoiud  have 
offered  no  injury  to  any  of  you,  neither  would 
you  have  had  any  injury  or  loss  by  us;  we  aie 
not  thieves,  but  poor  people  in  distress,  and  flying 
from  the  dreadful  plague  in  Lo^idon,  which  de- 
vours thousands  every  week.  We  wonder  how 
you  can  be  so  unmerciful ! 

ContL  Self-preservation  obliges  us. 

John,  What!  To  shut  up  your  oompasBioin  in 
a  case  of  such  distress  as  tms? 

Omtt.  Well,  if  you  will  pass  over  the  fields  on 
your  left  hand,  and  behind  that  part  of  the  town, 
I  -aill  endeavour  to  have  gates  opened  for  you. 

John,  Our  horsemen  cannot  pass  with  dot 
baggage  that  way ;  it  does  not  lead  into  the  road 
that  we  want  to  go^  and  why  should  yon  force 
us  out  of  the  road?  Besidea,  yon  have  kept  us 
here  all  day  without  any  provisions  but  such  as 
we  brought  with  us;  I  think  you  ought  to  send 
us  some  provisions  for  our  relia. 

Coiut,  If  you  will  go  another  way,  we  will  send 
you  someprovisions. 

John.  That  is  the  way  to  have  all  the  towfls 
in  the  county  stop  up  the  ways  against  us. 

Contt.  If  they  all  furnish  you  with  food,  what 
will  yon  be  the  worse  ?  I  see  you  have  tents, 
you  want  no  lodging. 

John.  Well;  what  quantity  of  provisions  wiQ 
you  send  us? 
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CotoL  How  numy  are  yon  ? 

JoAfi.  Kay,  we  do  not  ask  enough  for  all  onr 
company;  we  are  in  three  companies.  If  yon 
will  send  ns  bread  for  twenty  men  and  abont  six 
or  seven  women  for  three  days,  and  show  ns  the 
way  OTBT  the  field  yon  speak  of,  we  desire  not  to 
put  yonr  people  into  any  fear  for  ns ;  we  will  go 
ont  of  your  way  to  oblige  yon,  though  we  are  as 
free  from  infection  as  you  are. 

CofMt  And  wHl  you  assure  us  that  your  other 
people  shall  offer  us  no  new  disturbance  ? 

JcHm,  No,  no;  you  may  depend  on  it 

Conrt.  Ton  must  oblige  yourself  too,  that  none 
of  your  people  shall  come  a  step  nearer  than 
where  the  provisions  we  send  you  shall  be  set 
down. 

JbAii.  I  answer  for  it  we  will  not 

(Here  he  called  to  one  of  his  men,  and  bade  him 
order  Gapt  BIchard  and  his  people  to  march  the 
lower  way  on  the  side  of  the  marshes,  and  meet 
them  in  the  forest;  which  was  all  a  sham,  for 
they  had  no  Oapt  Bichard,  or  an  v  such  company.) 

Accordingly,  they  sent  to  the  place  twenty 
loaves  of  bread,  and  three  or  four  large  pieces  of 
good  beef,  and  opened  some  gates,  through  which 
Uiey,pasMd,  but  none  of  them  had  courage  so 
much  as  to  look  out  to  see  them  go ;  and,  as  it 
was  evening,  if  they  had  looked,  they  could  not 
have  seen  them  so  as  to  know  how  few  they 
were. 

This  was  John  the  soldier's  management;  but 
this  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the  county,  that,  had 
they  really  been  two  or  three  hundred,  the  whole 
county  would  have  been  raised  upon  them,  and 
they  would  have  been  sent  to  prison,  or  perhaps 
knocked  on  the  head. 

They  were  soon  made  sensible  of  this;  for,  two 
days  afterwards,  they  found  several  parties  of 
horsemen,  and  footmen  also,  about^  in  pursuit  of 
three  companies  of  men  armed,  as  they  said,  with 
muskets^  who  were  broke  out  from  Ix>ndon,  and 
had  the  plague  upon  them;  and  that  were  not 
only  spreading  the  distemp^  among  the  people, 
but  plundering  the  country. 

As  they  saw  now  the  consequence  of  their  case, 
they  soon  saw  the  danger  thev  were  in ;  so  they 
resolved,  by  the  advice  also  of  the  old  soldier,  to 
divide  themselves  again.  John  and  his  two 
comrades  with  the  horse  went  away  as  if  towards 
Waltham;  the  other  in  two  companies,  but  all  a 
little  asunder,  and  went  towards  Ep^ng. 

The  ftnt  night  they  encamped  all  in  the  forest, 
and  not  far  on  from  one  anotner.  but  not  setting 
up  the  tent,  for  fear  that  shoula  discover  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bichard  went  to  work  with 
Ills  aze  and  his  hatchet;  and  cutting  down 
branches  of  trees,  he  built  three  tents  or  hovels, 
in  which  they  all  encamped  with  as  much  con- 
venience as  they  could  expect 

The  provisions  they  bad  at  Walthamstow, 
served  taem  very  plentifully  this  night;  and  as 
for  the  next,  they  left  it  to  Providence.  They 
had  fared  so  well  with  the  old  soldier's  conduct, 
that  thev  now  willingly  made  him  their  leader, 
and  the  flnt  of  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  very 
good.  He  told  them,  that  they  were  now  at  a 
proper  distance  enough  from  London;  that,  as 
they  need  not  be  immediately  beholden  to  the 
countiy  for  relief,  they  ought  to  be  as  careful  the 
country  did  not  infect  them,  as  that  they  did  not 
infect  the  countrv;  that  what  little  money  they 
had,  they  must  do  as  frugal  of  as  thev  could; 
that  as  he  would  not  have  them  think  of  offering 
the  country  any  violence,  so  they  must  endea- 
vour to  make  the  sense  of  their  condition  go  as 
far  with  the  country  as  it  could.  They  all  re- 
ferred themselves  to  his  direction;  so  they  left 


their  three  houses  standing,  and  the  next  day 
went  away  towards  Epping;  the  captain  also, 
for  so  they  now  called  mm,  and  his  two  fellow- 
travellers,  laid  aside  their  design  of  going  to 
Waltham,  and  all  went  together. 

When  they  came  near  Epping,  they  halted, 
choosing  out  a  proper  place  in  the  open  forest, 
not  very  near  the  highway  but  not  far  out  of  it, 
on  the  north  side,  under  a  little  cluster  of  low  pol- 
lard trees.  Here  they  pitched  their  little  camp, 
which  consisted  of  three  large  tents  or  huts  made 
of  poles,  which  their  carpenter,  and  such  as  were 
his  assistants,  cut  down  and  fixed  in  the  ground 
in  a  circle,  binding  all  the  small  ends  together  at 
the  top,  and  thickening  the  sides  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  bushes,  so  that  they  were  completely 
close  and  wann.  They  had,  liesides  this,  a  little 
tent  where  the  women  lay  by  themselves,  and  a 
hut  to  put  the  horse  in. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but 
one,  was  market-day  at  Epping,  when  Captain 
John  and  one  of  the  other  men  wont  to  market, 
and  bought  some  provisions,  that  is  to  say, 
bread  and  some  mutton  and  beef,  and  two  of  the 
women  went  separately,  as  if  they  hod  not  be- 
longed to  the  rest,  and  bought  more.  John  took 
the  horse  to  bring  it  home,  and  the  sack,  which 
the  carpenter  carried  his  tools  in,  to  put  it  in ; 
the  carpenter  went  to  work,  and  made  them 
bendies  and  stools  to  sit  on,  such  as  the  wood 
he  could  get  would  afford,  and  a  kind  of  table  to 
dine  on. 

They  were  taken  no  notice  of  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  after  that  abundance  of  people  ran  out 
of  the  town  to  look  at  them,  and  all  tne  country 
was  alarmed  about  them.  The  people  at  first 
seemed  afraid  to  come  near  them;  and,  on  tho 
other  hand,  they  desired  the  people  to  keep  off, 
for  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  plague  was  at 
Waltham,  and  that  it  had  been  in  Epping  two  or 
three  days;  so  John  called  out  to  them  not  to 
come  to  them,  ^For,*  says  he,  ^we  are  all  whole.and 
sound  people  here,  and  we  would  not  have  you 
bring  the  plague  among  us,  nor  pretend  we 
brought  it  among  you.' 

After  this  the  parish  officen  came  up  to  them, 
and  parleved  with  them  at  a  distance,  and  de- 
sired to  know  who  thev  were,  and  by  what 
authority  they  pretended  to  fix  their  stand  at 
that  place?  John  answered  very  frankly,  they 
were  poor  distressed  people  from  London,  who, 
foreseeing  the  misery  they  should  be  reduced  to, 
if  the  plague  spread  into  the  dty,  had  fled  ont  in 
time  for  their  uves,  and,  having  no  acquaintance 
or  relations  to  fly  to,  had  first  taken  up  at  Isling- 
ton, but  the  plague  being  come  into  that  town, 
were  fled  farther;  and  as  they  supposed  that  the 
peo]>le  of  Epping  might  have  refused  them  com- 
ing into  their  town,  tney  had  pitched  tiieir  tents 
thus  in  the  open  field,  and  in  the  forest,  being 
willing  to  bear  all  tho  hardships  of  such  a  dis- 
consolate lodging,  rather  than  -have  any  one 
think,  or  be  afraid,  that  they  should  receive 
injury  by  them. 

At  first  the  Epping  people  talked  roughly  to 
them,  and  told  them  they  must  remove ;  that  this 
was  no  place  for  them ;  and  that  they  pretended 
to  be  sound  and  well,  but  that  they  might  be 
infected  with  the  plague  for  aught  they  knew, 
and  might  infect  the  whole  country,  and  they 
could  not  suffer  them  there. 

John  argued  very  calmlv  with  them  a  great 
whil&  and  told  them  that  London  was  the  place 
\sj  which  they,  that  is,  the  townsmen  of  Epping 
and  all  the  country  round  them  subsisted;  to 
whom  they  sold  the  produce  of  tlieir  lands,  and 
out  of  whom  they  made  the  rents  of  their  farms . 
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vdA  to  be  oo  crual  to  the  inhAbltants  of  London, 
or  to  any  of  those  by  whom  they  gained  so 
much,  WM  very  bard ;  and  they  would  be  loath 
to  have  it  remembered  hereafter,  and  have  it  told 
how  barbarous,  how  inhospitable,  and  how  un- 
kind they  were  to  the  people  of  London  when 
they  fled  from  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  enemy 
in  the  world ;  tiiat  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
the  name  of  an  Epping  man  hateful  throughout 
all  the  city,  and  to  have  the  rabble  stone  them  in 
the  very  streets  whenever  they  came  so  much  as 
to  market;  that  they  were  not  yet  secure  from 
being  visited  themselves,  and  that,  as  he  heard, 
W^altham  was  already ;  that  they  would  think  it 
very  hard,  that  when  any  of  them  fled  for  fear 
before  they  were  touched,  they  should  be  denied 
the  liberty  of  ly^g  so  much  as  in  the  open  fields. 

The  Efiping  men  told  them  again  that  they, 
indeed,  said  they  were  sound  and  free  from  the 
infection,  but  that  they  had  no  assurance  of  it ; 
and  that  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been  a 
great  I'abble  of  people  at  Walthamstow,  who 
made  sudi  pretences  of  being  sound  as  they  did, 
but  that  they^  threatened  to  plunder  the  town, 
and  force  their  way  whether  the  parish  officers 
would  or  no ;  that  there  were  near  200  of  them, 
and  had  arms  and  tents  like  Low  Country  soldiers  \ 
that  they  extorted  provisions  irosa.  the  town, 
by  threatening  them  with  living  upon  them 
at  free  quarter,  showing  their  arms,  and  talking 
in  the  language  of  soldiers ;  and  that  several  of 
them  having  gone  away  towards  Bumford  and 
Brentwood,  the  country  had  been  infected  by 
them,  and  the  plague  spread  into  both  those 
large  towns,  so  that  the  people  durst  not  go  to 
market  there  as  usual ;  that  it  was  very  likely 
they  were  some  of  that  pai-ty,  and  if  so,  they  de- 
served to  be  sent  to  the  count;jr  eaol,  and  be  se- 
cured till  they  had  made  satisfaction  for  the 
damage  they  had  done,  and  for  the  terror  and 
fright  they  had  put  the  country  into. 

John  answered,  that  what  other  people  had 
done  was  nothing  to  th(mi;  that  they  assured 
them  they  were  fUl  of  one  companv ;  that  they 
had  never  been  more  in  number  than  they  saw 
them  at  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  was  very 
true) ;  that  they  came  out  in  two  separate  com- 
panies, but  joined  by  the  way,  their  cartes  being 
the  same:  that  they  were  ready  to  give  what 
account  of  themselves  anybody  desired  of  them, 
and  to  give  in  their  names  and  places  of  abode, 
that  so  they  might  be  called  to  an  account  for 
any  disorder  that  they  might  be  guilty  of ;  that 
the  townsmen  might  see  thev  were  content  to 
live  hardly,  and  only  desiredf  a  little  room  to 
breathe  in  on  the  forest  where  it  was  wholesome, 
for  where  it  "was  not,  they  could  not  stay,  and 
would  decamp  if  they  found  it  otherwise  there. 

*But,'  said  the  townsmen,  *wo  have  a  great 
charge  of  poor  upon  our  hands  already,  and  we 
must  toko  can)  not  to  increase  it ;  we  suppose 
you  can  give  us  no  security  against  your  bt;ing 
chargeable  to  our  parish  and  to  the  inhabitants, 
any  more  than  you  can  of  being  dangerous  to  us 
as  to  the  infection/ 

*  Why,  look  you/  says  John, '  as  to  being  charge- 
able to  you,  we  hope  we  shall  not ;  if  you  will 
relieve  us  with  provisions  for  our  present  neces- 
sity, we  will  be  very  thankful ;  as  we  all  lived 
without  charity  when  we  were  at  home,  so  we 
will  oblige  ourselves  fully  to  repay  you,  if  God 
please  to  faring  us  back  to  our  own  families  and 
houses  in  safety,  and  to  restore  health  to  the 
people  of  London. 

'As  to  our  dying  here,  we  assure  vou,  if  any  of 
us  die,  we  that  survive  will  bury  them,  and  put 
you  to  no  expense,  except  it  should  be  that  we 


should  all  die,  and  then,  indeed,  the  last  Hiaii, 
not  being  able  to  bury  himself,  would  pu.t  yon  to 
that  lin^e  expense,  which,  I  am  persuaded,'  aajs 
John,  ^he  would  leave  «nough  bewad  him  to  psy 
you  for  the  expense  of. 

^On  the  other  hand,'  says  John,  *if  you  wiU  rinit 
up  all  bowels  of  compassion,  and  not  reiieTe  us 
at  all,  we  shaJl  not  extort  anything  by  ^olenee^ 
or  steal  from  any  one ;  bat  when  that  tittle  we 
have  is  spent,  if  wo  perish  for  want,  God*«  will 
be  done.' 

John  wrought  so  upon  the  townnnen,  by  talk- 
ing thus  rationally  and  smoothly  to  them,  that 
they  went  away ;  and  though  they  did  not  give 
any  oonaent  to  their  staying  there,  yet  they  did 
not  molest  them,  fmd  the  poor  people  contiiuicd 
there  three  or  four  days  loneer  witlkont  any  dis- 
turbance. In  this  time  they  Wd  got  some  remoto 
acquaintance  with  a  victUAiling^houae  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  to  whom  they  oaUed,  at  a 
distance,  to  bring  some  little  things  that  they 
wanted,  and  which  Uxey  caused  to  be  aA  down 
at  some  distance,  and  alwayi  paid  lor  veiy 
honestly. 

During  this  time  the  younger  people  of  the 
town  came  frequently  pretty  near  them,  and 
would  stand  and  look  at  them,  and  would  aorne* 
times  talk  with  them  at  some  spaoe  between; 
and  particularly  it  was  observed  that  the  first 
Sabl^th-day  the  poor  people  kept  retired,  wor- 
shipped Qod  together,  and  were  heard  to  nsg 
pealms. 

These  things,  and  a  quiet  inoffensive  be- 
haviour, began  to  get  them  the  good  o|union  of 
the  country,  and  the  people  beg^  to  pity  them 
and  speak  very  well  of  them;  the  oonasqiMiBoe 
of  which  was,  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  veiy 
wet  rain^r  night,  a  cei*tain  gentleman,  who  fived 
in  tlie  neighbourhood,  sent  them  a  little  carl  with 
twelve  trusses  or  bundles  of  straw,  as  well  ior 
them  to  lodge  upon  as  to  cover  and  thatoh  their 
huts,  and  to  keep  them  dry.  The  minister  of  a 
parish  not  far  on,  not  knowing  of  the  other,  sent 
them  also  about  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  half  a 
bushed  of  white  peas. 

They  were  very  thankful,  to  be  sure,  for  this 
relief,  and  particularly  the  straw  was  a  very 
great  comfort  to  them ;  for  though  the  ingenious 
carpenter  had  made  them  frames  to  lie  Uf  like 
troughs,  and  filled  them  with  leaves  of  trnss  and 
such  things  as  they  could  get,  and  had  cut 
all  their  tent-doth  out  to  mab»  oovmUda^  yot 
they  lay  damp,  and  hard,  and  unwholesome  till 
this  straw  came,  whioh  was  to  them  like  feather- 
beds;  and,  as  John  said,  more  waloome  than 
feather-beds  would  have  been  at  anothMr  tone. 

This  gentleman  and  the  minister  having  thus 
begun,  and  g^ven  an  example  of  charihr  to  these 
wanderers,  others  quickly  followed,  and  they  re- 
ceived everv  day  some  benevolence  or  other  from 
the  people,  out  chiefly  from  the  gentlMoen  who 
dwelt  in  the  country  round  about:  some  sent 
them  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  such  household 
things  as  they  gave  notice  they  wanted;  some 
sent  them  blankets,  rugs,  and  ooverUds ;  some 
earthenware,  and  some  latohen-ware  for  ordsz^ 
ing  their  food* 

Encouraged  by  this  good  usage,  their  car- 
penter, in  a  few  oays,  buHt  them  a  large  shed  or 
house  with  rafters,  and  a  roof  in  form,  and  an. 
upper  floor,  in  which  they  lodged  warm,  for  the 
weather  began  to~  be  damp  and  oold  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  But  this  house  beii^  very 
well  thatched,  and  the  sides  and  roof  very  thiol^ 
kept  out  the  cold  weU  enough ;  he  made  abo  an 
earthen  wall  at  one  end,  with  a  ohimney  in  it; 
and  another  of  the  o<Mnpany,  with  a  vast  deel  of 
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trouble  and  pains,  made  a  funnel  to  the  chimney 
to  o&nry  out  the  smoke. 

Here  the^  liTed  comfortably,  though  eoareely, 
till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  they  had 
the  bad  news  to  hear,  whether  true  or  no^  that 
the  plague,  which  waa  vexy  hot  at  Waltham- 
abbey  on  the  one  side,  and  Sumford  and  Brent- 
wood on  the  other  side,  was  also  come  to  Epping, 
to  Woodford,  and  to  most  of  the  towns  upon  the 
forest;  and  which,  as  they  said,  was  brought 
down  among  them  chiefly  by  the  higglers,  and 
such  people  as  went  to  and  from  London  with 
provisions. 

If  this  was  true,  it  was  an  evident  contradic- 
tion to  the  report  which  was  afterwards  spread 
all  oyer  England,  but  which,  as  I  have  said,  I 
cannot  confirm  of  my  own  knowledge,  namely, 
that  the  market  people,  carrying  provisions  to 
the  city,  never  got  the  infection,  or  carried  it 
back  into  the  country ;  both  which,  I  have  been 
assured,  has  been  false. 

It  might  be  that  they  were  preserved  even  be- 
yond expectation,  though  not  to  a  miracle ;  that 
abundance  went  and  came  and  were  not  touched, 
and  that  was  much  encouragement  for  the  poor 
people  of  London,  who  had  been  completely 
miserable  if  the  people  that  brought  provisions 
to  the  markets  had  not  been  many  times  won- 
derfully preserved,  or  at  least  more  presei*ved 
than  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

But  now  these  new  inmates  began  to  be  dis- 
turbed more  effectually ;  for  the  towns  about  them 
were  really  infected,  and  they  began  to  be  afraid  to 
trust  one  another  so  much  as  to  go  abroad  for 
such  things  as  they  wanted,  and  this  pinched 
them  very  hard,  for  now  they  had  little  or  nothing 
but  what  the  charitable  genUemeu  of  the  country 
supplied  them  with ;  but,  for  theu'  encourage- 
ment, it  happened  that  other  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  had  not  sent  them  anything  before, 
began  to  hear  of  them  and  supply  them ;  and  one 
sent  them  a  large  pig,  that  is  to  fay,  a  porker ; 
another  two  sheea  and  another  sent  them  a  calf ; 
in  short,  they  had  meat  enough,  and  sometimes 
had  cheese  and  milk,  and  such  tilings.  They 
were  chiefly  put  to  it  for  bread,  for  when  the 
gentlemen  sent  them  corn,  they  had  nowhere  to 
bake  it  or  to  grind  it ;  this  made  them  eat  the 
first  two  bushels  of  wheat  that  was  sent  them,  in 
parched  com,  as  the  Israelites  of  old  did,  without 
grinding  or  making  bread  of  it. 

At  last  they  found  means  to  carry  their  com  to 
a  windmill,  near  Woodford,  where  they  had  it 
ground ;  and  afterwards  the  biscuit  baker  made 
a  hearth  so  hollow  and  dry,  that  he  could  bake 
biscuit-cakes  tolerably  well ;  and  thus  they  came 
into  a  condition  to  live  without  any  assistance  or 
supplies  from  the  towns;  and  it  was  well  thev 
did,  for  th^  countrv  was  soon  after  fully  infected, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  said  to 
have  died  of  the  distempor  in  the  villages  near 
them,  which  was  a  terrible  thing  to  them. 

On  this  they  called  a  new  council,  and  now  the 
towns  had  no  need  to  bo  afraid  they  should 
settle  near  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  several 
families  of  the  poorer  sort  of  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houses  and  built  huts  in  the  forest, 
after  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done.  But  it 
was  observed  that  several  of  these  people  that  had , 
so  removed  had  the  sickness  even  in  the  huto  or 
booths ;  the  reason  of  which  was  plain,  namely, 
not  because  they  removed  into  the  air,  but  be- 
oause  they  did  not  remove  time  enough ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  till  by  openly  conversing  with  other 
people  their  neighbours,  they  had  the  distemper 
upon  them,  or,  as  may  bo  said,  among  them, 
and  so  earned  it  about  with  them  whither  they 


wenL  Or,  secondly.  Because  they  were  not  care- 
ful enough  after  they  were  safely  removed  cut  of 
the  towns,  not  to  come  ki  again  and  mingle  wiU^ 
the  diseased  peo^e. 

But  be  it  which  of  these  it  will,  when  our 
travellers  began  to  perceive  that  the  plague  waa 
not  only  in  the  towns,  but  even  in  the  tents  and 
huto  on  the  forest  near  them,  they  began  then 
not  only  to  be  afraid,  but  to  think  of  decamping 
and  removing ;  for  had  they  stayed,  they  would 
have  been  in  manifest  danger  of  their  lives. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  were  greatly 
afflicted  at  being  obliged  to  quit  the  place  where 
they  had  been  so  kindly  received,  and  where 
they  had  been  treated  with  so  much  humanity 
and  charity;  but  necessity,  and  the  hazard  A 
life,  which  they  came  out  so  far  to  preserve,  pre- 
vailed with  them,  and  they  saw  no  remedy.  John, 
however,  thought  of  a  remedy  for  their  present 
misfortune,  namely,  that  he  would  first  aoquaint 
that  gentleman  who  was  their  principal  bene- 
factor,  with  the  distress  they  were  in;  and  to 
crave  his  assistance  and  adyice. 

This  good  charitable  gentleman  encouraged 
them  to  quit  the  place,  for  fear  they  should  be 
cut  off  from  any  retreat  at  all,  by  the  violence  of 
the  distemper ;  but  whither  they  should  go,  that 
he  found  very  hard  to  direct  them  to.  At  last 
John  asked  of  him  whether  he,  beia^  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  would  give  them  certificates  of  health 
to  other  justices  who  they  might  oome  before, 
that  so,  whatever  might  be  their  lot,  they  might 
not  be  repulsed  now  they  had  been  also  so  long 
from  London.  This  his  worship  immediately 
granted,  and  gave  them  proper  letters  of  health ; 
and  from  thence  they  were  at  liberty  to  travel 
whither  they  pleased. 

Accordingly,  they  had  a  full  certificate  of 
health,  intimating  that  they  had  resided  in  a 
village  in  the  county  of  Essex  so  long;  that 
being  examined  and  scrutinized  sufficiency,  and 
having  been  retired  from  all  conversation  for 
above  forty  days;  without  any  appearance  of 
sickness,  they  were,  therefore,  certainly  con- 
cluded to  be  sound  men,  and  might  be  safely 
entertained  anywhere;  having  at  last  removed 
ra^r  for  fear  of  the  plague,  which  was  come 
into  suoh  a  town,  rather  than  for  having  any 
signal  of  infection  upon  them,  or  upon  any  be- 


longing to  them. 
Wil 


^ith  this  certificate  they  removed,  though 
with  great  reluctance ;  and  John  inclining  not 
to  go  far  from  home,  they  removed  toward  the 
marshes  on  the  side  of  Waltham.  But  here  they 
found  a  man  who,  it  seems,  kept  a  weir  or  stop 
upon  the  river,  made  to  raise  ii^ter  for  the  bargea 
which  go  up  and  down  the  river,  and  he  terrified 
them  with  dismal  stories  of  the  sickness  having 
been  spread  into  all  the  towns  on  the  river,  and 
near  the  river,  on  the  side  of  Middlesex  and 
Hertfordshire;  that  is  to  say,  into  Waltham, 
Waltbam-cross,  Enfield,  and  Ware,  and  all  the 
towns  on  the  road,  that  they  were  afraid  to  f;o 
that  way;  though,  it  seems,  the  man  imposed 
upon  them,  for  that  the  thing  was  not  really  tme. 
However,  it  terrified  them,  and  they  resolved 
to  move  across  the  forest  towards  Bomford  and 
Brentwood;  but  they  heard  that  there  were- 
numbers  of  people  fied  out  of  London  that  way, 
who  lay  up  and  down  in  the  forest,  reaching  near 
Romford;  and  who,  having  no  subsiistenoe  or 
halntetion,  not  only  lived  oddly,  and  suffered 
great  extremities  in  the  woods  and  fields  for 
want  of  relief,  but  were  said  to  be  made  so  des* 
perate  by  those  extremities,  as  that  they  offered 
many  violences  to  the  country,  robbed,  and 
plundered,  and  killed  cattl*^  and  the  like ;  and 
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others,  building  huts  and  hoyek  by  the  road-side, 
begged,  and  that  with  an  imporfconity  next  door 
to  demanding  relief:  so  that  the  country  was 
Terr  uneasy,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take  some 
of  them  up. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  intimated  to  them  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  And  the  charity  and  kind- 
ness of  the  county,  which  they  had  found  here 
where  they  were  before,  hardened  and  shut  up 
Itgainst  them ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  questioned  whereyer  they  oame,  and 
would  be  in  danger  of  violenoe  from  others  in 
like  eaaes  with  themselves. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  John,  their 
captain,  in  all  their  names,  went  back  to  their 
good  friend  and  benefactor,  who  had  relieved 
tfaem  before,  and  laying  their  case  truly  before 
bini,  humbly  asked  his  advice ;  and  he  as  kindly 
advised  them  to  take  up  their  old  quarters  again, 
4>r«  if  not,  to  remove  but  a  little  farther  out  of  the 
road,  and  directed  them  to  a  proper  place  for 
them;  and  as  they  really  wanted  some  house, 
rather  than  huts,  to  shelter  them  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  it  growing  on  towards  Michaelmas, 
they  found  an  old  decayed  house,  which  had  been 
formerly  some  cottage  or  little  habitation,  but  was 
so  out  of  repair  as  scarce  habitable ;  and  by  con- 
sent of  a  farmeis  to  whose  farm  it  belonged,  they 
got  leave  to  make  what  use  of  it  they  ooula. 

The  ingenious  joiner,  and  aU  the  rest  by  his 
directions,  went  to  work  with  it,  and  in  a  very 
few  days  made  it  capable  to  shelter  them  all,  in 
•case  of  bad  weather ;  and  in  which  there  was  an 
old  chimney  and  an  old  oven,  though  both  lying 
in  ruins,  yet  they  made  them  both  fit  for  use ; 
4uid  raising  additions,  sheds  and  lean-to's  on 
every  side,  they  soon  made  the  house  capable  to 
iiold  them  aU. 

They  chiefly  wanted  boards  to  make  window- 
shutters,  floors,  doors,  and  several  other  things; 
but  as  the  gentleman  above  favoured  them,  and 
the  country  was  by  that  means  made  easv  with 
them;  and,  above  all,  that  they  were  known 
to  be  all  sound  and  in  eood  health,  everybody 
helped  them  with  what  they  oould  spare. 

Here  they  encamped  for  good  and  all,  and  re- 
solved to  remove  no  more;  they  saw  plainly 
how  terribly  alarmed  that  countiy  was  every- 
where, at  anybody  that  came  from  London;  and 
that  they  should  have  no  admittance  anywhere 
but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  at  least  no  mendly 
reception  and  assistance  as  they  had  received 
here. 

Now  although  they  received  great  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  from  the  people  round  about  them,  yet  they 
were  put  to  ^eat  straits,  for  the  weather  grew 
cold  and  wet  in  October  and  November,  and  they 
had  not  been  used  to  so  much  hardship ;  so  that 
they  got  cold  in  their  limbs,  and  distempers,  but 
never  had  the  infection.  And  thus,  about  De- 
cember, they  came  home  to  the  city  a^ain. 

I  give  this  stoxj  thus  at  large,  pnncipally  to 
vgive  an  account  wnat  became  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  people  which  immediately  appeared  in 
.the  dty  as  soon  as  the  sickness  abatea;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  great  numbers  of  those  that  were  able, 
<ond  had  retreats  in  the  country,  fled  to  those 
retreats.  So,  when  it  was  increased  to  such  a 
frightful  eztremil^  as  I  have  related,  the  mid- 
"dling  people,  who  had  not  friends,  fled  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  coula  get  shelter,  as 
well  those  that  had  monev  to  relieve  themselves, 
ms  those  that  had  not  Those  that  had  money 
always  fled  farthest,  because  they  were  able  to 
subsist  themselves;  but  those  who  were  empty, 
suffered,  as  I  have  said,  great  hardships,  and 


were  often  driven  by  necessity  to  relievie  thor 
wants  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  By  that 
means  the  country  was  made  very  uneasy  at 
tiiem,  and  sometimes  took  them  np,  though  even 
then  they  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  them, 
and  were  always  very  backward  to  punish  &em; 
but,  often  too,  they  forced  them  urom  place  to 
place,  till  they  were  obliged  to  come  back  again 
to  London. 

I  have,  since  my  knowing  this  story  of  John 
and  his  brother,  inouired  and  found  that  there 
were  a  great  many  of  the  poor  disconsolate  people, 
as  above,  fled  into  the  country  every  way;  and 
some  of  them  got  little  sheds,  and  bams,  and 
outhouses  to  live  in,  where  they  could  obtain  so 
much  kindness  of  the  country;  and  especially 
where  they  had  any  the  least  satisfactory  aceoont 
to  give  of  themselves,  and  particularly  that  they 
did  not  come  out  of  London  too  late.  But  others, 
and  that  in  great  numbers,  built  themselves  little 
huts  and  retreats  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
lived  like  hermits,  in  holes  and  caves,  or  say 
place  they  could  find;  and  where,  we  may  1w 
sure,  they  suffered  great  extremities,  such  that 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  oome  back  again, 
whatever  the  danger  was;  and  so  those  little 
huts  were  often  found  empty,  and  the  country 
people  supposed  the  inhabitants  lay  dead  in  them 
of  we  plague,  and  would  not  go  near  them  for 
fear,  no  not  in  a  great  while ;  nor  is  it  nnUkely 
but  that  some  of  the  unhappy  wanderers  might 
die  so  all  iJone,  even  sometimes  for  want  of  help^ 
as  particularly  in  one  tent  or  hut  was  found  a 
man  dead^  and  on  the  gate  of  a  field  just  by 
was  out  with  his  knife,  in  uneven  letters,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  the 
other  man  escaped,  or  that  one  dying  first,  the 
other  buried  him  as  well  as  he  could: 

OmIsErTI 
We  Bo  T  U  Sh  a  L  L  D  V  B, 
W  o  JB,  W  o  B 

I  have  given  an  account  already  of  what  I 
found  to  have  been  the  case  down  the  riw 
amoujg  the  seafaring  men,  how  the  ships  lay  in 
the  omng,  as  it  is  culed,  in  rows  or  lines,  astern 
of  one  another,  quite  down  from  the  Pool  as  Ux 
as  I  could  see.  I  have  been  told  that  they  lay  in 
the  same  manner  quite  down  the  river  as  low  as 
Gravesend^  and  some  far  beyond,  even  every- 
where, or  in  every  place  where  they  oonld  ride 
with  safety  as  to  wmd  and  weather;  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  that  the  plague  reached  to  any  of  the 
people  on  board  those  ships,  except  such  as  lay 
up  in  the  Pool,  or  as  high  as  Deptford  Beach, 
although  the  people  went  frequently  on  shore  to 
the  country  towns  and  villa^pes,  and  farmers* 
houses,  to  buy  fresh  provisions,  fowls,  pigs, 
calves,  and  the  like,  for  their  supply. 

Likewise  I  found  that  the  watermen  on  the 
river  above  the  bridge  found  means  to  convey 
themselves  away  up  the  river  as  far  as  they 
could  go;  and  that  thev  had,  many  of  than, 
their  wnole  fiunilies  in  their  boats,  covered  with 
tilts  and  bales  as  they  call  them,  and  furnished 
with  straw  within  for  their  lodging;  and  that 
they  lay  thus  all  along  by  the  shore  in  the 
marshes,  some  of  them  setting  up  little  tents 
with  their  sails,  and  so  lyin^  under  them  on 
shore  in  the  day,  and  going  mto  their  boats  at 
night;  and  in  this  manner,  as  I  have  heard,  the 
river  sides  were  lined  with  boats  and  people  as 
long  as  they  had  anything  to  subsist  on,  or  oould 
get  anything  of  the  countrv;  and  indeed  the 
country  people,  as  well  ^[entlemen  as  others,  on 
these  and  all  other  occasions,  were  very  forward 
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to  lelieYO  them,  bat  they  were  by  no  means  will- 
ing to  recelTo  them  into  their  towns  snd  houses, 
and  for  that  we  cannot  blame  them. 

There  was  one  nnhappy  citizen,  within  my 
knowledge!  who  had  been  visited  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  so  that  his  wife  and  all  his  children 
were  d^ad,  and  himself  and  two  servants  only 
left,  with  an  elderly  woman,  a  near  relation,  who 
had  nursed  those  that  were  dead  as  well  as  she 
could.  This  disconsolate  man  goes  to  a  village 
near  the  town,  though  not  within  the  IhUs  of 
mortality,  and  finding  an  empty  house  there,  in- 
quires out  the  owner,  and  took  the  house.  After 
a  few  days,  he  got  a  cart,  and  loaded  it  with 
goods,  and  carries  them  down  to  the  house;  the 
people  of  the  village  opposed  his  driving  the  cart 
along,  but  with  some  arguings,  and  some  force, 
the  men  that  drove  the  cart  along,  got  through 
the  street  up  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  there  the 
constable  resisted  them  again,  and  would  not  let 
them  be  brought  in.  The  man  caused  the  goods 
to  be  unloaded  and  laid  at  the  door,  and  sent  the 
cart  awa]^,  ujpon  which  they  carried  the  man 
beforo  a  justice  of  peace;  that  is  to  si^,  they 
commanded  him  to  go,  which  he  did.  The  jus- 
tice ordered  him  to  cause  the  cart  to  fetch  away 
the  goods  again,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  upon 
which  the  justice  ordered  the  constable  to  pursue 
the  carters  and  fetch  them  back,  and  make  them 
reload  the  goods  and  cany  them  away,  or  to  set 
them  in  the  stocks  till  they  came  for  further 
orders;  and  if  they  could  not  find  them,  and  the 
man  would  not  consent  to  takeitbem  away,  they 
should  cause  them  to  be  drawn  with  hooks  from 
the  house  door  and  burnt  in  the  street.  The 
poor  distressed  man  upon  this  fetched  the  goods 
again,  but  with  grievous  cries  and  lamentations 
at  the  hardship  of  his  case.  But  there  was  no 
remedy,  self-preservation  obliged  the  people  to 
those  severities,  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  concerned  in.  Whether  this  poor 
man  lived  or  died  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  the  plague  upon  him  at  that 
time,  and  perhaps  the  people  might  report  that 
to  justify  their  usage  of  nim;  but  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  either  he  or  his  ffoods,  or  both, 
were  dangerous,  when  his  whole  familv  had  bsen 
dead  of  the  distem^r  so  little  a  while  before. 

I  know  that  the  mhabitants  of  the  towns  adja- 
cent to  London  were  much  blamed  for  cruelty  to 
the  poor  people  that  ran  from  the  contagion  in 
their  distress,  and  many  very  severe  things  were 
done,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said ; 
but  I  cannot  but  say  also,  that  where  there  was 
I'oom  for  charity  and  assistance  to  the  people, 
without  apparent  danger  to  themselves,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  help  and  relieve  them. 
But  as  every  town  were  inaeed  judges  in  their 
own  case^  so  the  poor  people  who  ran  abroad  in 
their  extremities  were  often  ill-used  and  driven 
back  again  into  the  town ;  and  this  caused  infinite 
exclamations  and  outcries  against  the  country 
towns,  and  made  the  clamour  very  popular. 

And  yet  more  or  less,  maugre  all  the  caution, 
there  was  not  a  town  of  any  note  within  ten  (or 
I  believe  twenty)  miles  of  the  dty,  but  what  was 
more  or  less  infected,  and  had  some  died  among 
them.  I  have  heard  the  accounts  of  several; 
such  as  they  were  reckoned  up,  as  follows:— 


In  Enfield, 

Hornsey,      .  • 

Newington, .  . 

Tottenham, .  • 
Sdmonton,   . 
Bamet  and  Hadleigh, 

St.  Albans,  .  • 


82 
68 
17 
42 
19 
43 
121 


Watford,      . 

45 

Uxbridge,    • 

.       117 

Hertford,     • 

90 

Ware,  .       •       , 

160 

Hodsdon,     . 

SO 

Waltham-abbey, . 

28 

Epping, 

26 

Deptford,     . 

628 

Greenwich,  . 

281 

Eltham  and  Lewishom, 

85 

Croydon, 

61 

Brentwood,  . 

70 

Bumford, 

109 

Barking,  about    , 

200 

Branford,     . 

432 

Kingston,     . 

122 

Staines, 

82 

Chertsey,      . 

18 

Windsor,     • 

103 

cumaliis. 

Another  thing  might  render  the  country  mors 
strict  witii  respect  to  the  citizens,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  the  poor,  and^  this  was  what  X 
hinted  at  before,  namely,  that  there  was  a  seem- 
ing propensity,  or  a  wicked  inclination,  in  those 
that  were  infected  to  infect  others. 

There  have  been  great  debates  among  our 
physicians  as  to  the  reason  of  this.  Some  will 
have  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
that  it  impresses  every  one  that  is  seized  upon 
by  it  with  a  kind  of  rage  and  a  hatred  against 
their  own  kind,  as  if  there  were  a  mali^ty,  not 
oiUy  in  the  distemper  to  communicate  itself,  but 
in  the  very  nature  of  man,  prompting  him  with 
evil  will,  or  an  evil  eye,  that  as  they  say  in  the 
case  of  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  the  gentlest 
creature  before  of  any  of  his  kind,  yet  then  will 
fly  upon  and  bite  any  one  that  comes  next  him, 
and  those  as  soon  as  any  who  have  been  most 
observed  by  him  beforo. 

Others  plaoed  it  to  the  account  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature^  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
itself  more  miserable  than  others  of  its  own 

roies,  and  has  a  kind  of  involuntary  wish  that 
men  were  as  unhappy  or  in  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  itself. 

Others  say  it  was  only  a  kind  of  desperation, 
not  knowing  or  regarding  what  they  did,  and 
consequently  unconcerned  at  the  danger  or  safety, 
not  only  of  anybody  near  them,  but  even  of  them- 
selves also.  And,  indeed,  when  men  are  once 
come  to  a  condition  to  abandon  themselves,  and 
be  -unconcerned  for  the  safety  or  at  the  danger 
of  themselves,  it  cannot  be  so  much  wondered 
that  they  should  be  careless  of  the  safety  of  other 
people. 

But  I  choose  to  give  this  grave  debate  quite  a 
different  turn,  and  answer  it  or  resolve  it  all  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  grant  the  fact.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  say  that  the  thing  is  not  really  so,  but 
that  it  was  a  general  complaint  raised  by  the 
people  inhabiting  the  outlying  villages  against 
the  citizens,  to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  tiios» 
hardships  and  severities  so  much  talked  of,  and 
in  which  complaints  both  sides  may  be  said  to 
have  injured  one  another;  that  is  to  say,  the 
citizens  pressing  to  be  received  and  harboured 
in  time  of  disb^dss,  and  with  the  pla^pie  upon 
them,  comjdain  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
the  country  people,  in  being  refused  entrance, 
and  forced  back  axain  with  their  goods  and 
families ;  and  the  iimabitants  finding  themselves 
so  imposed  upon,  and  the  citizens  breaking  in  as 
it  were  upon  them,  whether  they  would  or  no, 
complain  that  when  they  were  infected  they  wers 
not  only  regardless  of  others,  but  even  willing  to 
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infect  t^em:  neither  of  which  was  reaUy  true, 
that  is  ta  say,  in  the  colours  they  were  described 
in. 

It  is  true  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
frequent  alams  which  were  given  to  the  country 
of  the  resolution  of  the  people  of  London  to  come 
out  by  force,  not  only  for  relief,  but  to  plunder 
and  rob,  that  they  ran  about  the  streets  with  the 
distemper  upon  them  without  any  control,  and 
that  no  care  was  taken  to  shut  up  houses,  and 
confine  the  sick  people  from  infecting  others; 
whereas,  to  do  the  Londoners  justice,  they  never 
practised  such  thing^  except  m  snch  particular 
cases  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  snoh  like. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  was  managed 
with  so  much  care,  and  such  excellent  order  was 
observed  in  the  whole  city  and  suburbs,  by  the 
care  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  land  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  churchwardens,  Ac^  in '  the 
outpartS)  that  London  may  be  a  pattern  to  all  the 
cities  in  the  world  fbr  the  good  government  and 
the  excellent  order  that  was  everywhere  kept, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  most  violent  infection, 
and  when  the  people  were  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation and  distress.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  by 
itself. 

One  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  owing 
principally  to  the  pradence  of  the  magistrates, 
and  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  their  honour,  viz. 
the  moderation  which  they  used  in  the  great  and 
difficult  work  of  shutting  up  houses.  It  is  troei 
.as  I  ha^^  mentioned,  tnat  the  shutting  up  of 
houses  was  a  great  subject  of  disoontent,  and  I 
may  say  indeed  the  only  subject  of  discontent 
among  the  people  at  that  time ;  for  the  confin- 
ing the  sound  m  the  same  house  with  the  rick 
was  counted  very  terrible,  and  the  complaints  of 
people  so  confined  were  very  grievous ;  they 
were  heard  in  the  very  streets,  and  they  were 
sometimes  snch  that  called  for  resentment,  though 
of tener  for  compassion ;  they  had  no  way  to  con- 
verse with  any  of  their  friends  but  out  oi  their 
windowi^  where  they  would  make  such  piteous 
lamentations  as  often  moved  the  hearts  of  those 
•they  talked  with,  and  of  others  who,  passing  by, 
heard  their  story;  and  as  those  complaints  often- 
times reproached  the  severity,  and  sometimes  the 
insolence  of  the  watchmen  placed  at  their  doors, 
those  watchmen  would  answer  saucily  enough, 
and  jMrhapB  be  apt  to  affront  the  people  who 
were  in  the  street  talking  to  the  mid  families,  for 
which,  or  fbr  their  ill-treatment  of  the  famuiee, 
I  think  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  several  places 
were  killed;  I  know  not  whether  I  should  say 
murdered  or  not^  because  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
particular  cases.  It  is  true  the  watohmen  were 
on  their  duty  and  acting  in  the  post  where  they 
were  placed  by  a  lawful  authonty;  and  killing 
any  public  legal  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  is  always,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  called 
murder.  But  as  they  were  not  authorised  by  the 
magistrates*  instructions,  or  by  the  power  they 
acted  undor,  to  be  injurious  or  abusive,  either  to 
the  people  who  were  under  their  observation,  or 
to  any  that  concerned  themselves  for  them,  so 
that  when  they  did  so  they  might  be  sold  to  act 
themselves,  not  their  office,  to  act  as  private 
persons,  not  as  persons  employed;  and  conse- 
quently, if  they  brought  mischief  upon  themselves 
by  such  an  undue  oehaviour,  that  mischief  was 
upon  their  own  heads ;  and  indeed  they  had  so 
much  the  hearty  curses  of  the  people,  whether 
tbey  deserved  it  or  not,  that  whatever  befell  them 
nobody  pitied  them,  and  everybody  was  apt  to 
soy  they  deserved  it,  whatever  it  was ;  nor  do  I 
remember  that  anybody  was  ever  punished,  at 
least  to  any  considerable  degree,  for  whatever 


was  done  to  the  wsAehmsn  that  guarded  their 
houses. 

What  variety  d  stratagems  w«re  used  to  escape 
and  get  out  of  houses  thus  shnt  np,  by  which 
the  watchmen  were  deceived  or  overpowered, 
and  that  the  peojrie  got  away,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  already,  and  niaU  say  no  more  to  that ; 
but  I  say  the  magistratefc  did  nodeiwle  and  ease 
families  upon  many  occasions  in  this  case,  sad 
particularly  in  that  of  taking  away<n-  sni^nng 
to  be  removed  the  sick  persons  out  of  such  houses, 
when  they  were  willing  to  be  removed,  either 
to  a  pesthouse  or  other  places,  and  sometimes 

g'ving  the  well  persons  in  the  faniily  so  shut  up 
a ve  to  remove,  upon  infonnatfon  given  thai  they 
were  well^  and  that  they  would  cQfnfine  them- 
selves in  such  houses  whers  tiiey  went  so  ktog 
as  should  be  required  of  them.  The  oonoani 
also  of  the  magistrates  for  the  supplying  soeh 
poor  families  as  were  infected,  I  say  sapplring 
them  with  necessaries,  as  well  physio  as  lood^ 
was  very  grsftt)  and  in  which  they  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  the  nsoessarf  orders 
to  the  officers  appointed,  but  the  slderBieB  in 

Eereon,  and  on  horseback  frequently  rode  to  sodi 
ouses,  and  caused  the  people  to  be  asked  at  thdr 
windows  whether  they  were  duly  attended  or 
not;  also  whether  they  wanted  anything  that 
was  neeessary,  and  if  the  officers  had  conslantiT 
carried  their  messages,  and  fetched  t^em  such 
things  as  they  wanted,  or  not.  And  if  they 
answm^d  in  uie  affirmative,  all  was  well;  bi^ 
if  they  complained  that  they  were  iU-snpplied, 
and  that  the  officer  did  not  do  his  duty,  or  did 
not  treat  them  civilly,  they  (the  officers)  wen 
generally  removed,  and  others  placed  in  &eir 
stead. 

It  is  true  snch  complaint  might  be  unjust,  and 
if  the  officer  had  such  arguments  to  use  as  would 
convince  the  magistrate  that  he  was  rig^t^  and 
that  the  people  had  injured  hhn,  ho  wts  con- 
tinued and  they  reproved.  But  this  part  oould 
not  weU  bear  a  pariieular  inquiry,  for  the  fvties 
could  very  ill  be  well  heard  and  answered  in  the 
street  from  the  windows,  as  was  the  case  then ; 
the  magistrates  therefore  generally  chose  to  favour 
the  peopl€L  and  remove  the  man,  as  what  seemed 
to  be  the  least  wrong,  and  of  the  least  ill  coiis&- 
quence;  seeing,  if  the  watchman  was  injured, 
yet  they  could  easily  make  him  amends  by  giving 
him  another  post  of  a  like  nature;  but  if  the 
family  was  injured,  there  was  no  satisfaction 
could  be  made  to  them,  the  dami^ge  perhaps 
being  irreparable,  as  it  concerned  their  lives. 

A  great  variety  of  these  cases  frequently  hap- 
pened between  the  watchmen  and  the  poor  people 
shut  up,  besides  those  I  formerly  mentioned  about 
escaping ;  sometimes  the  watchmen  wea:e  absent, 
sometimes  drunk^  sometimes  asleep  when  the 
people  wanted  them,  and  such  never  faQed  to 
be  punished  severely,  as  indeed  they  deserved. 

But  after  all  that  was  or  could  be  done  in  tfaess 
cases,  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  so  as  to  confine 
those  that  were  well  with  those  that  were  sick,  had 
very  great  inconveniences  in  it,  and  some  that 
were  very  tragical,  and  which  merited  tp  have 
been  considered  if  there  had  been  room  for  it; 
but  it  was  authorised  by  a  law,  it  had  the  puUlo 
good  in  view  as  the  end  diiefiy  aimed  a^  and  all 
the  private  injuries  that  were  done  by  the  putting 
it  in  execution  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  the 
public  benefit 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  whole,  it  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  stop  of  the  infection, 
and,  indeed,  I -cannot  say  it  did;  for  nothing 
could  run  with  greater  fury  and  rage  than  the 
infection  did  when  it  was  in  its  chia  violence; 
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fhongh  llie  honMs  infected  were  shtit  up  a« 
exactly  and  effectoallj  as  it  was  possible.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  tbat  if  all  the  infected  persons  were 
«fliectiiaUy  shut  in,  no  sound  person  oould  have 
been  infected  by  them,  beoanse  they  conld  not  have 
«ome  near  them.  Bnt  the  case  wm  thus,  and  I 
shall  only  touch  it  here,  namelv,  t2tt,t  the  infec- 
tion was  propagated  insensibly,  and  by  such 
persons  as  were  not  visibly  infected,  who  neither 
knew  whom  they  infected  nor  whom  they  were 
infected  by. 

A  house  in  Whitechapel  was  shut  np  for  the 
sake  of  one  infected  maid,  who  had  only  spots, 
not  the  tokens,  come  out  upon  her,  and  re> 
covered;  yet  these  people  obtained  no  libertv  to 
stir,  neilJier  for  air  or  exercise,  forty  days.  Want 
of  breath,  fear,  anger,  vexation,  and  all  the  other 
giiefo  attending  snch  an  injorioas  treatment^  oast 
uie  mistreoB  of  tiie  family  into  a  fever,  and  visi- 
tors came  into  the  house  and  sud  it  was  the 
plaguy  thongb  the  ph^^cians  declared  it  was 
not.  However,  the  family  were  obliged  to  be^n 
their  quarantine  anew,  on  the  report  of  the  visi- 
tor or  examiner,  though  their  former  quarantine 
wanted  bnt  a  few  days  of  being  finished.  This 
oppressed  them  so  with  anger  and  grief,  and,  as 
before,  straitened  them  also  so  much  as  to  room, 
and  for  want  of  breathing  and  free  air,  thai  most 
of  the  family  fell  sick,  one  of  one  distemper,  one 
of  another,  chiefly  scorbutic  ailments,  only  one  a 
violent  cholic,  until  after  sevwal  prolongings  of 
their  confinement  some  or  other  of  those  that 
came  in  with  the  visiton  to  inspect  the  persons 
that  were  iU,  in  hopes  of  releasing  them,  brought 
the  distemper  with  them,  and  infected  the  whole 
house,  and  aU  or  most  of  them  died,  not  of  the 
plague  as  reaUy  upon  them  before,  but  of  the 
plague  that  those  people  brought  tiiem,  who 
shcmid  have  been  careful  to  have  protected  them 
from  it;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  frequently 
happened,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  shutting  houses  up. 

I  had  about  this  time  a  little  hardship  put  upon 
me,  which  I  was  at  first  greatly  afflicted  at,  and 
very  much  disturbed  about ;  though,  as  it  proved, 
it  did  not  expose  me  to  any  disaster;  and  this 
was,  beiDg  appointed  by  the  alderman  of  Port* 
soken  ward,  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  houses 
in  the  precinct  where  I  lived.  We  had  a  large 
parish,  and  had  no  less  than  eighteen  examiners, 
as  the  order  called  us:  the  people  called  us 
visitors.  I  endeavoured  with  all  my  might  to  be 
excused  from  such  an  employment,  and  used 
many  arguments  with  the  alderman^s  deputy  to 
be  excused;  particularly,  I  alleged  that  I  was 
against  shuttmg  up  houses  at  all,  and  that  it 
would  be  verv  haJKl  to  oblige  me  to  be  an  in- 
strument in  that  which  was  against  my  judg- 
ment, and  which  I  did  verily  believe  woula  not 
answer  the  end  it  was  intenaod  for ;  but  all  the 
abatement  I  oould  get  was  only,  that  whereas  the 
ofiioer  was  appointed  by  mv  Lord  B£ayor  to  con- 
tinue two  months,  I  shiould  be  obliged  to  hold  it 
but  three  weeks,  on  condition,  nevertheless,  that 
I  could  then  get  some  other  sufficient  house- 
keeper to  serve  the'rest  of  the  time  for  me,  which 
was,  in  short,  but  a  very  small  favour,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  get  any  man  to  accept  of  snch  an 
employment,  that  was  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  it 

It  is  true,  that  shutting  up  of  houses  had  one 
effect  which  I  am  sensible  was  of  moment, 
namely,  it  confined  the  distempered  people,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  both  very  trouble- 
some and  very  dangerous  in  theu*  running  about 
streets  with  the  distemper  upon  them;  which, 
when  they  were  delirious,  they  would  have  done 
in  a  most  frightful  manner,  as,  indeed,  they  began 


to  do  at  first  veiy  much,  until  they  wera 
strained ;  nay,  so  very  open  they  were,  that  the 
poor  would  go  about  and  beg  at  people*s  doors, 
and  say  they  had  the  plague  upon  them,  and  beg 
rags  for  their  sores,  or  both,  or  anything  that 
delirious  nature  happened  to  think  of. 

A  poor  unhappy  gentiewoman,  a  substantial 
citizen's  wife,  was,  if  the  story  be  true,  murdered 
by  one  of  these  creatures  in  illdersgate-street,  or 
that  wav.  He  was  going  along  the  street,  raving 
nurd  to  be  sure,  and  singing ;  the  people  only  said 
he  was  drunk,  but  he  himself  said  he  had  the 
plague  upon  him,  which  it  seems,  was  true ;  and 
meeting  this  gentlewoman,  he  would  kiss  her. 
She  was  terribly  frightened,  us  he  was  a  rude 
fellow,  lAd  she  ran  from  him;  but  the  street 
being  very  thin  of  people,  there  was  nobody  near 
enough  to  help  her;  when  phe  saw  he  would 
overtake  her,  she  turned  and  gave  him  a  thrust, 
so  forcibly,  he  bdng  but  weak,  as  pushed  him 
down  bacKward ;  but  very  uhhappilv,  she  being 
so  near,  he  caught  hold  of  her,  and  pulled  her 
down  aJso;  and  getting  up  finite  mairtered  her, 
and  kissed  her;  and  which  was  worst  of  all, 
when  he  hod  done,  told  her  he  had  the  plague, 
and  why  should  not  she  have  it  as  well  as  he  ? 
She  was  frightened  enough  before,  bein^  also 
voung  with  child ;  but  when  she  heard  him  sav 
he  had  the  plague,  she  screamed  out  and  feil 
down  into  a  swoon,  or  in  a  fit,  which,  though 
she  recovered  a  little,  yet  killed  her  in  a  very 
few  days,  and  I  never  heard  whether  she  had 
the  plague  or  no. 

Another  infected  person  came  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  citizen's  house,  where  tiiey  knew 
him  very  well ;  the  servant  let  him  in,  and  being 
told  the  master  of  the  house  was  above,  he  ran 
up,  and  came  into  the  room  to  them  as  the  whole 
family  were  at  supper.  They  began  to  rise  up  a 
little  surprised^  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was ;  but  he  bid  them  sit  stdl,  he  only  came  to 
take  his  leave  of  them.  They  asked  him,  *•  Why, 
Mr.  -: — ^. where  are  you  going  ? '  *  Ooing,'  says  he, 
*I  have  got  the  sickness,  and  shall  die  to-moirow 
night*  it  is  easy  to  believe,  though  not  to  de- 
scribe, the  consternation  they  were  all  in;  Ute 
women  and  the  man's  daughters,  which  were 
but  little  girls,  were  frighted  almost  to  death, 
and  got  up,  one  running  out  at  one  door,  and  one 
at  anotiier,  some  down  stairs  and  some  upstairs, 
and  getting  together  as  well  as  they  could,  locked 
themselves  into  their  chambers,  and  screamed 
out  at  the  -windows  for  help,  as  if  they  had  been 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  The  mi&ter,  more 
composed  than  they,  though  both  frighted  and 

Erovoked,  was  goin^  to  lay  ha  nds  on  him  and  throw 
im  down  stairs,  bemg  in  a  passion ;  but  then  con- 
sidering a  little  the  condition  of  the  man,  and  the 
danger  of  touching  him,  horror  seized  his  mind, 
and  he  stood  still  like  one  astonished.  The  poor 
distempered  man,  all  this  while,  being  as  well 
diseased  in  his  brain  as  in  his  body,  stood  still 
like  one  amazed ;  at  length  he  turns  round,  *  Ay !' 
savs  he,  with  all  the  seeming  calmn^s  imagin- 
able, *  is  it  so  with  you  all  ?  Are  you  all  disturbed 
at  me?  Why,  then,  111  e'en  go  home  and  die 
there.'  And  so  he  goes  immediately  down  stairs. 
The  servant  that  had  let  him  in  goes  down  alter 
him  with  a  candle,  but  was  afraid  to  go  past  him 
and  open  the  door,  so  he  stood  on  the  stairs  to 
see  what  he  would  do ;  the  man  went  and  opened 
the  door,  and  went  out  and  fiung  the  door  after 
hljn.  It  was  some  while  before  the  family  re- 
covered the  fright;  but  aa  no  ill  consequence 
attended,  Uiey  have  had  occasion  since  to  s^ak 
of  it,  you  may  be  sure,  with  great  satisfaction ; 
though  the  man  was  gone,  it  was  some  time,  nay, 


as  I  heard,  aome  days,  beforo  the;^  recovered 
theinBelvea  of  the  hurnr  they  were  In;  nor  did 
they  go  up  and  down  tne  house  with  any  aaenr- 
ance  till  they  had  bnmt  a  great  variety  of  fumes 
and  perfumes  in  all  the  rooms,  and  made  a  great 
many  smokes  of  pitch,  of  eunpowder,  and  of 
sulphur ;  all  separately  shifted,  and  washed  their 
clothes  and  the  like.  As  to  the  poor  man,  whether 
he  lived  or  died  I  do  not  remember. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  if,  by  the  shutting  up 
of  houses,  the  sick  had  not  been  confined,  multi- 
tudes, who  in  the  height  of  their  fever  were 
delirious  and  distracted,  would  have  been  con- 
tinually running  up  and  down  the  streets;  and 
even  as  it  was,  a  very  great  number  did  so,  and 
offered  all  sorts  of  violence  to  those  they  met, 
even  just  as  a  mad  dog  runs  on  and  bites  at  every 
one  he  meets ;  nor^  can  I  doubt  but  that  should 
one  of  those  infected  disesaed  creatures  have 
bitten  any  man  or  woman,  while  the  frenzy  of 
the  distemper  was  upon  them,  they,  I  mean  the 
person  so  wounded,  would  as  certainly  have  been 
incurably  infected,  as  one  that  was  sick  before, 
and  had  the  tokens  upon  him. 

I  heard  of  one  infected  creature,  who,  running 
out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  in  the  anguish  and 
agony  of  his  swellings,  of  which  he  nad  three 
upon  him,  got  his  shoes  on  and  went,  to  put  on 
bis  coat;  but  the  nurse  resisting  and  snatching 
the  coat  from  him,  he  threw  her  down,  run  over 
her,  ran  down  stalnL  and  into  the  street  directly 
to  the  Thames,  in  his  shirt,  the  nurse  running 
after  him,  and  calling  to  the  watch  to  stop  him ; 
'  but  the  watchman,  frightened  at  the  man,  and 
afraid  to  touch  him,  let  him  go  on ;  upon  which 
he  ran  down  to  the  Still-^ard  stairs,  threw  awav 
his  shirty  and  plunged  into  the  Thames;  and, 
being  a  good  swimmer,  swam  <}uite  over  the 
river ;  and  the  tide  being  coming  m,  as  they  call 
it,  that  is,  running  westward,  he  reached  the  land 
not  till  he  came  about  the  Falcon-stairs,  where 
landing,  and  finding  no  people  there,  it  being  in 
the  night,  he  ran  about  the  streets  there  naJced 
as  he  was,  for  a  good  while,  when,  it  being  by 
that  time  liigh  water,  he  takes  the  river  again, 
and  swam  back  to  the  Still-yard,  landed,  ran  up 
the  streets  to  his  own  house,  knocking  at  the 
door,  went  up  the  stairs,  and  into  his  bed  again. 
And  that  this  terrible  experiment  cured  him  of 
the  plague,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  violent  motion 
of  his  anns  and  legs  stretched  the  parts  where 
the  swellings  he  had  upon  him  were  (that  is  to 
say,  under  his  arms  and  in  his  groin),  and  caused 
them  to  ripen  and  break;  and  that  the  cold  of 
the  water  abated  the  fever  in  his  blood. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  do  not  relate  this  any 
more  than  some  of  the  other,  as  a  fact  within  my 
own  knowledge,  so  as  that  I  can  vouch  the  truth 
of  them,  and  especially  that  of  the  man  being 
cured  by  the  extravagant  adventure,  which  1 
confess  I  do  not  think  very  possible,  but  it  may 
serve  to  confiirm  the  many  desperate  things  whldi 
the  distressed  people,  falling  into  deliriums,  and 
what  we  call  fight-headedness,  were  frequently 
run  upon  at  that  time,  and  how  infinitely  more 
such  there  would  have  been  if  such  people  had 
not  been  confined  by  the  shutting  up  of  houses ; 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
good  thing,  which  was  performed  by  that  severe 
method. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  complaints  and  the 
murmurings  were  very  bitter  against  the  thing 
itself. 

It  would  pierce  the  hearts  of  all  that  came  by 
to  hear  the  piteous  cries  of  those  infected  people, 
who,  being  thus  out  of  their  understandings  by 
the  violence  of  their  pain,  or  the  heat  of  their 


blood,  were  either  shut  is,  or  perhaps  tied  in 
their  beds  and  chairs,  to  prevent  their  doing 
themselves  hurt,  and  who  would  make  a  drsadful 
outcry  at  their  being  confined,  and  at  their  being 
not  permitted  to  die  at  huge,  as  they  called  it, 
and  as  they  would  have  done  before. 

This  running  of  distempered  people  about  the 
streets  was  very  dismal,  and  the  magistrates  did 
their  utmost  to  prevent  it;  but  as  it  was  gene- 
rally in  the  night,  and  c^^^i^  sudden,  when  each 
attempts  were  made,  the  offlcers  could  not  be  at 
hand  to  prevent  it;  and  even  when  thay  got  out 
in  the  day,  the  officera  af^inted  did  not  care  to 
meddle  with  them,  because,  as  they  were  all 
grievously  infected  to  be  sure  when  they  were 
come  to  that  height,  so  they  were  nooro  than 
ordinarily  infectious,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  Uiat  could  be  to  touch,  them ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  genenilly  na  on,  not 
knowing  what  they  did,  till  they  ran  down  staik 
dead,  or  till  they  had  exhausted  their  spirits  so, 
as  that  they  would  fall  and  then  die  in  perhaps 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  which  was  most 
piteous  to  hear,  they  were  sure  to  oomo  to  them- 
selves entirely  in  tliat  half  hour  or  hour,  and  then 
to  make  most  grievous  and  piercing  cries  sad 
lamentations,  in  the  deep  afflicting  sense  of  ths 
condition  they  were  in.  There  was  much  ci  it 
before  the  order  for  shutting  up  of  houses  was  i 
strictly  put  into  execution;  for,  at  first,  the 
watchmen  were  not  so  rigorous  and  severe  as 
they  were  afterwards  in  the  keeping  the  people 
in ;  that  is  to  say,  before  they  were,  1  mean  some 
of  them,  severely  punished  for  their  neglectr  fail- 
ing in  their  duty,  and  letting  people  who  wero 
under  their  care  slip  awa^,  or  conniving  at  their 
going  abroad,  whether  aok.  or  welL  Bat  aftsr 
mey  saw  the  officers  appointed  to  examine  into 
thenr  conduct  were  resolved  to  have  them  do  their 
duty,  or  be  punished  for  the  omission,  they  weiv 
more  exact,  and  the  people  were  stxictly  vfr- 
strained,  which  was  a  thing  they  took  so  illy  and 
bore  so  impatiently,  that  their  disoontants  can 
hardly  be  describea ;  but  there  was  an  absolttte 
necessitv  for  it,  that  must  be  confessed,  unless  j 
some  ouier  measures  had  been  timely  entered 
upon,  and  it  was  too  late  for  that. 

Had  not  this  particular  of  the  sick  being  re- 
strained as  above,  been  our  case  at  that  time, 
London  would  have  been  the  most  dreadful 
place  that  ever  was  in  the  world;  there  would, 
tor  aught  I  know,  have  as  many  people  died  in 
the  streets  as  died  in  their  houses;  for,  when  the 
distemper  was  at  its  height,  it  generally  made 
them  raving  and  delirious;  and  when  they  were 
so,  they  would  never  be  persuaded  to  keep  in 
their  beds  but  by  force ;  and  many  who  were  not 
tied,  threw  Uiemselves  out  of  windows^  when 
th^  found  they  could  not  get  leave  to  go  out  of 
their  doors. 

It  was  for  want  of  people  conversing  one  with 
another  in  this  time  of  calamity,  that  it  was  im- 
possible any  particular  person  could  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  extraordinary  cases  that 
occurred  in  different  families;  and,  particularly, 
I  believe  it  was  never  known  to  this  day  how 
many  people  in  their  deliriums  drowned  them- 
selves in  the  Thames,  and  in  the  river  which 
runs  from  the  marshes  by  Hackney,  which  we 
generally  called  Ware  river,  or  Hackney  river. 
As  to  those  which  were  set  down  in  the  weekly 
bill,  they  were  indeed  few,  nor  could  it  be  known 
of  any  of  those  whether  they  drowned  themselves 
by  accident  or  not;  but  I  believe  I  might  re^on 
up  more  who,  within  the  compass  of  my  know- 
ledge or  observation,  really  drowned  themselves 
in  Siat  yeai*,  than  are  j^ut  down  in  the  bill  of  all 
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put  together ;  for  many  of  the  bodies  were  never 
found,  who  yet  were  known  to  be  lost,  and  the 
like  in  other  methods  of  self-deBtruction.  There 
was  also  one  man  in  or  about  Whiteoross^street 
burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  bed  ^  some  said  it 
was  done  by  himself,  others  that  it  was  by  the 
treaohexT  of  the  nurse  that  attended  him,  but 
that  he  had  the  plagne  upon  him  was  agreed  by 
all. 

It  was  a  merciful  disposition  of  Providence 
also,  and  which  I  have  many  times  thought  of 
at  that  time,  that  no  fires  or  no  considerable 
ones,  at  least,  happened  in  the  city  during  that 
year,  which,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  would  have 
been  very  dreadful ;  and  either  the  people  must 
have  let  them  alone  nnquenched,  or  have  come 
together  in  great  crowds  and  throngs,  uncon- 
cerned at  the  danger  of  the  infection,  not  con- 
cerned at  the  houses  they  went  into,  at  the  goods 
they  handled,  or  at  the  persons  or  the  people  they 
•came  among ,  but  so  it  was  that,  excepting  that 
in  Gripplegate  parish,  and  two  or  three  litUe 
eruptions  of  fires,  which  were  presently  extin- 
guished, there  was  no  disaster  of  that  kind  hap- 
pened in  the  whole  year.  They  told  us  a  story 
of  a  house  in  a  place  called  Swan-alley,  passing 
from  Goswell-street  near  the  end  of  Old-street 
into  St  John-street,  that  a  family  was  infected 
there  in  so  terrible  a  manner  that  every  one  of 
the  house  died.  The  last  person  lay  dead  on 
the  floor,  and^  as  it  is  supposed,  had  laid  herself 
all  along  to  aie  just  before  the  fire ;  the  fire,  it 
seems,  had  fallen  from  its  place,  being  of  wood, 
and  had  taken  hold  of  the  boards  and  the  joists 
they  lay  on,  and  burnt  as  far  as  just  to  the  body, 
but  had  not  taken  hold  of  the  dead  body,  though 
she  had  little  more  than  her  shift  on,  and  had 
gone  out  of  itself,  not  hurting  the  rest  of  the 
house,  though  it  was  a  slight  timber  house. 
How  true  this  might  be  I  do  not  determine ;  but 
the  city  being  to  suffer  severely  the  next  year 
by  fire,  this  year  it  felt  very  little  of  that  calami^. 

Indeed,  considering  the  deliriums  which  the 
agony  threw  people  into,  and  how  I  have  men- 
tioned in  their  madness,  when  they  were  alone, 
they  did  many  desperate  thin^  it  was  very 
strange  there  were  no  more  disasters  of  that 
kind. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  me,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  knew  how  to  give  a  direct  answer 
•to  it,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  many  infected 
people  appeared  abroad  in  the  streets,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  houses  which  were  infected  were  so 
vigilantly  searched,  and  all  of  them  shut  up  and 
guarded  as  they  were. 

I  confess  I  know  not  what  answer  to  give  to 
this,  unless  it  be  this,  that  in  so  great  and  popu- 
lous a  city  as  this  is,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
every  house  that  was  infected  as  soon  as  it  was 
so,  or  to  shut  up  all  the  houses  that  were  infected ; 
so  that  people  had  the  liberty  of  going  about  the 
streets,  even  where  thev  pleaJsed,  unless  they  were 
known  to  belong  to  sucn  and  such  infected  houses. 

It  is  true,  that  as  the  several  physicians  told 
my  Lord  Mayor,  the  fury  of  the  contagion  was 
such  at  some  particiUar  times,  and  people  sickened 
so  fast,  and  died  so  soon,  that  it  was  impossible, 
and,  indeed,  to  no  purpose,  to  go  about  to  inquire 
who  was  sick  and  who  was  well,  or  to  shut  them 
up  with  such  exactness  as  the  thiog  required; 
almost  every  house  in  a  whole  street  being  in- 
fected, and  m  many  places  every  person  in  some 
of  the  houses ;  and  that  which  was  still  worse, 
by  the  time  that  the  houses  were  known  to  be 
infected,  most  of  the  persons  infected  would  be 
stone  dead,  and  the  rest  run  away  for  fear  of  being 
shut  up,  so  that  it  was  to  very  small  purpose  to 


call  them  infected  houses  and  shut  them  up ;  the 
infection  having  ravaged  and  taken  its  leave  of 
the  house,  before  it  was  really  known  that  the 
family  was  any  way  touched. 

This  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  rea- 
sonable person,  that  as  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  or  of  any  human  methods  or 
policy,  to  prevent  the  spreading  the  infection ;  so 
that  this  way  of  shutting  up  of  houses  was  per- 
fectly insufficient  for  that  end.  Indeed  it  seemed 
to  have  no  manner  of  public  good  in  it,  equal  or 
proportionable  to  the  grievous  burthen  that  it 
was  to  the  particular  families  that  were  so  shut 
up ;  and  as  far  as  I  was  employed  by  the  public 
in  directing  that  severity,  I  frequently  found 
occasion  to  see  that  it  was  incapable  of  answer- 
ing the  end.  For  example,  as  1  was  desired  as 
a  visitor  or  examiner  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  several  families  which  were  infected, 
we  scarce  came  to  an^  house  where  the  plague 
had  visibly  appeared  m  the  family  but  that  some 
of  the  family  were  fled  and  gone;  the  magis- 
trates would  resent  this,  and  charge  the  examiners 
with  being  remiss  in  their  examination  or  inspec- 
tion ;  but  by  that  means  houses  were  long  infected 
before  it  was  known.  Now,  as  I  was  in  this 
dangerous  office  but  half  the  appointed  time, 
which  was  two  months,  it  was  long  enough  to 
inform  myself  that  we  were  no  way  capable  of 
coming  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  any 
family,  but  by  inquiring  at  the  door,  or  of  the 
neighbours.  As  for  going  into  every  house  to 
search,  that  was  a  part  no  authority  would  offer 
to  impose  on  the  inhabitants,  or  any  citizen  would 
undertake,  for  it  would  have  been  exposing  us 
to  certain  infection  and  death,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  our  own  families  as  well  as  of  ourselves ;  nor 
would  any  citizen  of  probity,  and  that  could  be 
depended  upon,  have  stayed  in  the  town,  if  they 
had  been  made  liable  to  such  a  severity. 

Seeinsp,  then,  that  we  could  come  at  the  cer 
tainty  of  things  by  no  method  but  that  of  inquiry 
of  the  neighlx>urs  or  of  the  family, — and  on  that 
we  could  not  justly  depend, — ^it  was  not  possible 
but  that  the  uncertainty  of  this  matter  would  re- 
main as  above. 

It  is  true,  masters  of  families  were  bound  by 
the  order  to  give  notice  to  the  examiner  of  the 
place  wherein  he  lived,  within  two  hours  after  he 
should  discover  it,  of  any  ]^rson  bein^  sick  in 
his  house,  that  is  to  say,  having  signs  ox  the  in- 
fection ;  but  they  found  so  many  ways  to  evade 
this,  and  excuse  their  negligence,  that  they  sel- 
dom gave  that  notice  till  they  had  taken  measures 
to  have  every  one  escape  out  of  the  house  who 
had  a  mind  to  escape,  whether  they  were  sick  or 
sound ;  and  while  tnis  was  so,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  no  way  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  sufficient  method  for  puttinp: 
a  stop  to  the  infection ;  because,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  many  of  those  that  so  went  out  of 
those  infected  houses  had  the  plague  really  upon 
them,  though  they  might  really  think  themselves 
sound ;  and  some  of  these  wore  the  people  that 
walked  the  streets  till  they  fell  down  dead ;  not 
that  they  were  suddenly  stinick  with  the  dis- 
temper, as  with  a  bullet  that  killed  with  the 
sti'oxe,  but  that  they  really  had  the  infection  in 
their  blood  lon^f  before,  only,  that  as  it  preyed 
secretly  on  their  vitals,  it  appeared  not  till  it 
seized  the  heart  with  a  mortal  power,  and  the 
patient  died  in  a  moment,  as  with  a  sudden  faint- 
ing, or  an  apoplectic  fit. 

I  know  that  some,  even  of  our  physicians, 
thought  for  a  time  that  those  people  that  so  died 
in  the  streets  were  seized  but  that  moment  they 
fell,  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  a  stroke  from 
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heavexL,  as  men  are  killed  by  a  flash  of  ligbtning. 
But  they  found*  reason  to  alter  their  opinion  aftei^ 
ward;  for,  upon  examining  the  bodies  of  such 
after  they  were  dead,  fhey  al\7ays  either  had 
tokens  upon  them,  or  other  evident  proofs  of  the 
distemper  having  been  longer  upon  them  than 
thoy  had  otherwise  elected. 

This  often  was  the  reason  that,  as  I  have  said, 
we  that  were  exiaminers  were  not  aUe  to  come 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  infection  beinp^  entered 
into  a  house  till  it  was  too  late  to  shut  it  up,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  people  that  were  loft  were 
all  dead.  In  Petticoat-lane  two  houses  together 
were  infected,  and  several  people  sick ;  but  the 
distemper  was  so  well  concealed,  the  examiner, 
who  was  my  neighbour,  got  no  knowledge  of  it 
till  notice  was  sent  him  that  the  people  were  all 
dead,  and  that  the  carts  should  caU  there  to  fetch 
them  away.  The  two  heads  of  the  families  con- 
certed their  measures,  and  so  ordered  their  matters, 
as  that  when  the  examiner  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  appeared  generally  at  a  time,  and 
answered,  that  is,  lied  for  one  another,  or  got 
some  of  the  neighbourhood  to  say  they  were  all 
in  health,  and  perhaps  knew  no  better,  till  death 
making  it  impossible  to  keep  it  any  longer  as  a 
secret,  the  dead-carts  were  odled  in  the  night  to 
both  the  houses,  and  so  it  became  public;  but 
when  the  examiner  ordered  the  constable  to  shut 
up  the  houses,  there  was  nobody  left  in  them  but 
three  people,  two  in  one  house,  and  one  in  the 
other,  just  dying,  and  a  nurse  in  each  house,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  had  buried  five  before, 
that  the  houses  had  been  infected  nine  or  ten 
days,  and  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the  two  families, 
which  were  many,  they  were  gone,  some  sick, 
some  well;  or  whether  sick  or  well,  could  not  be 
known. 

In  like  manner,  at  another  house  in  the  same 
lane,  a  man,  having  his  family  infected,  but  very 
unwilling  to  be  shut  up,  when  he  could  conceal 
it  no  longer,  shut  up  himself;  that  is  to  say,  he 
sot  the  great  red  cross  upon  the  door,  with  the 
words — *LoRD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US;*  and  so 
deluded  the  examiner,  who  supposed  it  had  been 
done  by  the  constable,  by  order  of  the  other  ex- 
aminer, for  there  were  two  examiners  to  every 
cUstrict  or  precinct.  By  this  means  he  had  free 
egress  and  regress  into  his  house  again  and  out 
ox  it,  as  he  pleased,  notwithstanding  it  was  in- 
fected, till  at  length  his  stratagem  was  found  out, 
and  then  lie,  with  the  sound  part  of  his  family 
and  servants,  made  off,  and  escaped;  bo  they 
were  not  shut  up  at  all. 

Those  things  made  it  very  hard,  if  not  impos- 
sible, as  I  have  said,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
an  infection  by  the  shntling  up  of  houses,  unless 
the  people  would  think  the  shutting  up  of  their 
houses  no  grievance,  and  be  so  willing  to  have 
it  done  as  that  they  would  give  notice  duly  and 
faithfully  to  the  magistrates  of  their  being  in- 
fected, as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  themselves : 
but  as  that  cannot  bo  expected  from  them,  and 
the  examiners  cannot  be  supposed,  as  above,  to 
go  into  their  houses  to  visit  and  searoh,  all  the 
good  of  shutting  up  houses  will  be  defeated,  and 
few  houses  will  be  shut  up  in  time  except  those 
of  the  poor,  who  cannot  conceal  it,  and  of  some 
people  who  will  be  discovered  by  the  terror  and 
consternation  which  the  thing  put  them  into. 

I  got  myself  discharged  of  the  dangerous  ofBee 
I  was  in,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  another  admitted, 
whom  I  had  obtained  for  a  little  money  to  aooept 
of  it;  and.so,  instead  of  serving  the  two  months 
which  was  directed,  I  was  not  above  three  weeks 
in  it ;  and  a  great  while  too,  considering  it  was 
in  the  month  of  August,  at  which  time  the  dis- 


temper began  to  rage  with  gnat  violeDos  at 
end  of  the  town. 

In  the  execution  of  this  oAoe,  I  comld  not 
fraln  speaking  my  opinion  among  my  neigUxMin 
as  to  the  shutting  up  the  people  in  their  hovsesi, 
in  which  we  saw  most  evidently  the  aewrities 
that  were  used,  though  grievous  in  theoMlTae^ 
had  also  this  particular  objection  against  tbenv 
namely,  that  tney  did  not  answer  the  end,  as  I 
have  said,  but  that  the  distempeied  people  vent, 
day  by  day,  about  the  streets;  and  it  w»8  oar 
united  opinion  that  a  method  to  have  naioved 
the  sound  from  the  sick,  in  case  of  a  particular 
house  being  visited,  would  have  been  much  boib 
reasonable,  on  many  acoounls,  leaving  Bobody 
with  the  sick  persons  but  such  as  shoald,  on  sneh 
occasions,  request  to  stay,  and  declare  thoniMlw 
content  to  be  shut  up  with  them. 

Our  scheme  for  removing  thoee  that  vrere  aosnd 
from  those  that  were  sick,  was  onlv  in  sneh  faoases 
as  were  infected,  and  confining  tiie  sick  was  no 
confinement ;  those  that  could  not  stir  would  not 
complain  while  they  were  in  their  saasee,  and 
while  they  had  -the  power  of  judging.  Indeed, 
when  they  came  to  be  delirioua  and  li^t-headed, 
then  they  would  crv  out  of  tiie  cmdty  of  being 
confined ;  but,  for  IJie  removal  of  those  thut  were 
well,  we  thought  it  highly  reasimnble  and  imt, 
for  their  own  sakes,  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  sick,  and  that  for  ether  people*s  safety  they 
should  keep  retired  for  a  while,  to  see  that  they 
were  souna  and  might  not  infect  others ;  and  we 
thought  twenty  or  thirty  days  enough  for  this. 

Now,  certainly,  if  houses  had  been  provided  on 
purpose  for  those  that  were  sound  to  perf onn  this 
demi-quanintine  in,  they  would  have  modi  less 
reason  to  think  themselves  injured  in  cueh  &  le- 
straint,  than  in  being  confined  with  infeoted 
people  in  the  houses  where  they  lived. 

It  is  here,  however,  to  be  omerved,  that  after 
the  funerals  became  so  many  thai  people  could 
not  toll  the  bell,  mourn,  or  weept  or  wear  bla^ 
for  one  another,  as  they  did  before ;  no,  nor  so 
much  as  make  coffins  for  those  that  died ;  so^ 
aftw  a  while,  the  fury  of  the  infection  appeared 
to  be  so  increased  that,  in  short,  they  shut  op  no 
houses  at  all;  it  seemed  enough  that  all  the 
remedies  of  that  kind  had  been  used  tiU  thev  were 
found  fruitless,  and  that  the  plague  quread  itself 
with  an  irresistible  fury ;  so  that,  as  the  fire  the 
succeeding  year  spread  itself  and  burnt  with 
such  violence,  that  the  citizens,  in  despair,  gave 
over  their  endeavours  to  extinguish  it,  so  in  the 
plague,  it  came  at  last  to  such  Wolence,  that  the 
people  sat  still  looking  at  one  another,  and  seemed 
quite  abandoned  to  despair.  Whole  streetsseemed 
to  be  desolated,  and  not  to  be  shut  up  only,  bat 
to  be  emptied  of  their  inhabitants ;  doors  were 
left  open,  windows  stood  shattering  with  ^e 
wind,  in  empty  houses,  for  want  of  people  to  shut 
them ;  in  a  word,  people  began  to  give  up  thou- 
solves  to  their  fears,  and  to  think  that  all  regnla' 
tions  and  methods  were  in  vain,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  bo  hoped  for  but  an  universal 
desolation ;  and  it  was  even  in  the  height  of  this 
general  despair  that  it  pleased  God  to  stay  his. 
hand,  and  to  slacken  the  fury  of  the  contagion, 
in  such  a  manner  as  was  even  surprising,  Kke  ite 
beginning,  and  demonstrated  it  to  be  his  own 
particular  hand ;  and  that  above,  if  not  without 
the  agency  of  means,  as  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
its  proper'place. 

But  I  must  still  speak  of  the  plague,  as  in  its 
height,  raging  even  to  desofai;tion,  and  the  peo^e 
under  the  most  dreadful  constematicm,  even,  as  I 
have  said,  to  despair.  It  is  hardly  credible  to 
what  excesses  the  passions  of  men  carried  them 
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in  this  extremity  of  the  distemper;  and  this  part 
I  think,  was  as  moving  as  the  rest.  What  ooula 
affect  a  man  in  his  full  power  of  reflection^  "and 
what  could  make  deeper  impressions  on  the  soul, 
than  to  see  a  man,  almost  naked,  and  got  out  of 
his  house,  or  perhaps  out  of  his  bed  into  the 
street,  come  out  of  Harrow-alley  (a  populous 
conjunction  or  collection  of  aUeys,  coiurts,  and 
passages,  in  the  Butcher-row  in  Whitechapel)— 
I  say,  what  could  bo  more  affecting,  than  to  see 
this  |)oor  man  come  out  into  the  open  street,  run, 
dancing  and  singing,  and  making  a  thousand 
antic  gestures,  with  five  or  six  women  and 
children  running  after  him,  cxying  and  calling 
upon  him,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  come  back,  and 
entreating  the  help  of  others  to  bring  him  back, 
but  all  in  vaiof,  nobody  daring  to  lay  a  hand  upon 
hira,  or  to  come  near  him  ? 

This  was  a  most  grievous  and  afflicting  thing 
to  me,  who  saw  it  all  from  ray  own  windows;  for 
all  this  while  the  poor  afilicted  man  was,  as  I 
observed  it,  even  then  in  the  utmost  agony  of 
pain,  having,  as  they  said,  two  swellings  upon 
him,  which  could  not  be  brought  to  break  or  to 
suppurate;  but,  by  laying  stiong  caustics  on 
them,  the  surgeons  had,  it  seems,  hopes  to  lueak 
them,  which  caustics  were  then  upon  him,  burn- 
ing his  flesh  as  with  a  hot  iron.  I  cannot  say 
what  became  of  this  poor  man,  but  I  think  he 
continued  roving  about  in  that  manner  till  he  fell 
down  and  died. 

No  wonder  the  aspect  of  the  citv  itself  was 
frightful:  the  usual  concourse  of  the  people  in 
the  street&  and  which  used  to  be  supplied  from 
our  end  of  the  town,  was  abated;  the  Exchange 
was  not  kept  shut  indeed,  but  it  was  no  more 
frequented;  the  fires  were  lost;  they  had  been 
almost  extinguished  for  some  days,  by  a  very 
smart  and  hasty  rain ;  but  tliat  was  not  all,  some 
of  the  physicians  insisted  that  tboy  were  not 
only  no  benefit,  but  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  This  they  made  a  loud  clamour  about, 
and  complained  to  the  Lord  Mayor  about  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  others  of  the  same  faculty, 
and  eminent  too,  opposed  them,  and  gave  their 
reasons  why  the  fires  were  and  must  oe  useful, 
to  assuage  the  violence  of  the  distemper.  I  can- 
not give  a  full  account  of  their  ai'guments  on 
both  sides,  only  this  I  remember,  that  they 
cavilled  very  much  with  one  another.  Some 
were  for  fii-es,  but  that  they  must  be  made  of 
wood,  and  not  coal,  and  of  particular  sorts  of 
wood  too,  such  as  fir,  in  particular,  or  cedar, 
because  of  the  strong  effluvia  of  turpentine; 
olliers  wesB  for  coal  and  not  wood,  because  of  the 
sulphur  and  bitumen;  and  others  were  neither 
for  one  or  other.  Upon  the  whole,  Uie  Lord 
Mayor  ordered  no  more  fires:  and  especially  on 
this  account,  namely,  that  the  plague  was  so 
fierce,  that  they  saw  evidently  it  defied  all  means, 
aud  rather  seemed  to  increase  than  decrease, 
upon  any  application  to  check  and  abate  it ;  and 
yet  this  amazement  of  the  magistrates  proceeded 
rather  from  want  of  being  able  to  apply  any 
means  successfully,  than  from  any  imwilUngness, 
either  to  expose  themselves,  or  undertake  the 
care  and  weight  of  business;  for,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  neither  spared  their  pains  nor  their 
persons.  But  nothing  answereo,  the  infection 
raged,  and  the  people  were  now  terrified  to  the 
last  degree;  so  that,  as  I  may  say,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  and  as  I  mentioned  above,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  their  despair. 

But  let  me  observe  here,  that  when  I  say  the 
people  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  I  do  not 
mean  to  what  men  call  a  religious  despair,  or 
a  despair  of  their  eternal  state;   but  I  mean  a 


despair  of  their  being  able  to  escape  the  infection, 
or  to  outlive  the  plague,  which  tney  saw  was  so 
raging  and  so  irresistible  in  its  force,  that  indeed 
few  people  that  were  touched  with  it  in  its 
height,  about  August  and  September,  escaped; 
an(^  which  is  very  particular,  contrary  to  its 
ordinary  operation  in  June  and  July,  and  Die 
beginning  of  August,  when,  as  I  have  observed, 
many  were  infected,  and  continued  so  many  days, 
and  then  went  off.  after  having  had  the  poison 
in  their  blood  a  long  time;  but  now,  on  the 
oontraiy,  most  of  the  people  who  were  taken 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August,  and  in  the 
first  thi'ee  weeks  in  September,  genei-aUy  died  in 
two  or  three  days  at  the  farthest,  and  many  the 
very  some  day  they  were  taken.  Wbethor  the 
dog-days,  as  our  astrologers  pretended  to  express 
themselves,  the  influence  of  the  dog-star  had  that 
malignant  effect,  or  all  those  who  had  the  seeds 
of  infection  before  in  them,  brought  it  up  to  a 
maturity  at  that  time  altogether,  I  know  not; 
but  this  was  the  time  when  it  was  reported  that 
above  8000  people  died  in  one  night;  and  thoy 
that  would  nave  us  believe  they  more  (^tically 
observed  it,  pretend  to  say,  that  they  aU  died 
within  the  space  of  two  hours — viz.  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  three  in  the  morning. 

As  to  the  suddenness  of  people  d^g  at  this 
time,  more  than  before,  there  were  innumerable 
instances  of  it,  and  I  could  name  several  in  my 
neighbourhood.  One  family  without  the  bars, 
and  not  far  from  me,  were  all  seemingly  well  on 
the  Monday,  being  ten  in  family;  that  evening 
one  maid  and  one  apprentice  were  taken  ill,  and 
died  the  next  morning,  when  the  other  apprentice 
and  two  childi*en  were  touched,  whereof  one  died 
the  same  evening,  and  the  other  two  on  Wednes- 
day ;  in  a  word,  bv  Saturday  at  noon,  the  master, 
mis^ss,  four  children,  and  four  servants,  were 
all  gone,  and  the  house  left  entirely  empty, 
except  an  ancient  woman,  who  came  to  ^ke 
chaige  of  the  goods  for  the  master  of  the  family's 
brother,  who  Uved  not  far  off,  and  who  had  not 
been  sick. 

Many  houses  were  then  left  desolate,  all  the 
people  being  carried  away  dead,  and  especially  in 
an  alley  farther  on  the  same  side  beyond  the 
bars,  going  in  at  the  sign  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
There  were  several  houses  together,  which  they 
said  had  not  one  person  left  alive  in  them ;  and 
some  that  died  kst  in  several  of  those  houses, 
were  left  a  little  too  long  before  they  were  fetched 
out  to  be  buried ;  the  reason  of  which  was  not, 
as  soiuo  have  written,  very  untruly,  that  tlie 
living  were  not  sufflcient  to  bury  the  dead,  but 
that  the  mortality  was  so  great  in  the  yard  or 
alley,  that  there  was  nobody  left  to  give  notice  to 
the  buriers  or  sextons  that  there  were  any  dead 
bodies  there  to  bo  buried.  It  was  said,  how  ti'ue 
I  know  not,  that  some  of  those  bodies  were  so 
corrupted  and  so  rotten,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  were  earned ;  and,  as  the  carts  could 
not  come  any  nearer  than  to  the  alley-gate  in  the 
High  Street,  it  was  so  much  the  more  difficult  to 
bring  them  along;  but  I  am  not  certain  how 
many  bodies  were  then  left.  I  am  sure  that 
ordinarily  it  was  not  so. 

As  X  have  mentioned  how  the  people  were 
brought  into  a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  and 
abandoned  themselves,  so  this  very  thing  had  a 
strange  effect  among  us  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
that  18,  it  made  them  bold  and  venturous,  they 
were  no  more  shy  of  one  another,  or  restrained 
within  doors,  but  went  anywhere  and  every- 
where, and  began  to  converse.  One  would  say  to 
another,  ^X  do  not  ask  yuu  how  vou  are,  or  say 
how  X  am ;  it  is  certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  'tis 
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no  matter  who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound  ;*  and  so 
they  ran  desperately  into  an^  place  or  company. 

As  it  brought  the  people  mto  public  company, 
so  it  was  surprising  how  it  brought  them  to 
crowd  into  the  churches ;  they  inquured  no  more 
into  who  they  sat  near  to,  or  far  from,  what 
offensive  smells  they  met  with,  or  what  condition 
the  people  seemed  to  be  in,  but  looking  upon 
themselves  all  as  so  many  dead  corpses,  they 
came  to  the  churches  without  the  lesfit  caution, 
and  ci'owded  tc^ether  as  if  their  lives  were  of  no 
consequence  compared  to  the  work  which  they 
came  about  there;  indeed,  the  zeal  which  they 
showed  in  coming,  and  the  earnestness  and 
affection  they  showed  in  their  attention  to  what 
they  heard,  made  it  manifest  what  a  value  people 
would  all  put  upon  the  worship  of  God  if  thev 
thought  every  day  they  attended  at  the  churcn 
that  it  would  be  their  last 

Nor  was  it  without  other  strange  effects, 
for  it  took  away  all  manner  of  prejudice  at, 
or  scruple  about,  the  person  whom  they  found 
in  the  pulpit  when  they  came  to  the  churches. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  many  of  the  mini- 
sters of  the  parish  churches  were  cut  off  among 
others  in  so  common  and  dreadful  a  calamity; 
and  others  had  not  courage  enough  to  stand 
it,  but  removed  into  the  country  as  they  found 
means  for  escape ;  as  then  some  parish  churches 
were  quite  vacant  and  forsaken,  the  people 
made  no  scruple  of  desiring  such  dissenters 
as  had  been  a  few  years  before  deprived  of 
their  livings,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
called  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  ]^reach  in  the 
churches,  nor  did  the  church  ministers  in  that 
case  make  any  difBculty  in  accepting  their  assist- 
ance: so  that  many  of  those  whom  they  called 
silent  ministers,  had  their  mouths  opened  on  this 
occasion,  and  preached  publicly  to  the  people. 

Here  we  may  observe,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  a  near  view  of 
death  would  soon  reconcile  men  of  good  principles 
one  to  another,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
our  easy  situation  in  life,  and  our  putting  these 
things  far  from  ua,  that  our  breaches  are  fomented, 
ill-blood  continued,  prejudices,  breach  of  charity 
and  of  Christian  union  so  much  kept  and  so 
far  carried  on  among  us  as  it  is.  Another  plague 
year  would  reconcile  all  Uiese  differences ;  a  close 
conversing  with  death,  or  with  diseases  that 
threaten  death,  would  scum  off  the  gall  from  our 
tempei-s,  remove  the  animosities  among  us,  and 
bring  us  to  see  with  differing  eves  than  those 
which  we  looked  on  things  with  before.  As  the 
people  who  had  been  used  to  join  with  the 
church  were  reconciled  at  this  time  with  the 
admitting  the  dissenters  to  preach  to  them;  so 
the  dissenters,  who,  with  an  uncommon  preju- 
dice, had  broken  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  now  content  to  come  to 
their  parish  churches^  and  to  conform  to  the 
worship  which  they  did  not  approve  of  before ; 
but  as  the  terror  of  the  infection  abated,  those 
things  all  returned  again  to  their  less  desirable 
channel,  and  to  the  course  they  were  in  before. 

I  mention  this  but  historically,  I  have  no  mind 
to  enter  into  arguments  to  move  either  or  both 
sides  to  a  more  charitable  compliance  one  with 
another ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  probable  such  a 
discourse  would  be  either  suitable  or  successful, 
the  breaches  seem  rather  to  widen,  and  tend  to  a 
widening  further  than  to  closing;  and  who  am 
I,  that  1  should  think  myself  able  to  influence 
either  one  side  or  other  ?  But  this  I  may  repeat 
again,  that  it  is  evident  deaUi  will  reconcile  us 
ail :  on  the  other  side  the  grave  we  shall  be  all 
brethren  again;  in  heaven,  whither  I  hope  we 


may  come  from  all  parties  and  persuasions,  we 
sluill  find  neither  prejudice  nor  scmple;  there 
we  shall  be  of  one  princiide  and  of  one  opinion. 
Why  we  cannot  be  content  to  go  hand  in  hand 
to  the  place  where  we  shall  join  heart  and  hand 
without  the  least  hesitation,  and  with  the  nrast 
complete  harmony  and  affection ;  I  say,  why  we 
cannot  do  so  here  I  can  say  nothing  to,  neither 
shall  I  say  anything  more  of  it,  but  that  it  re- 
mains to  M  lamented. 

I  could  dwell  a  great  while  upon  the  calamities 
of  this  dreadful  tune,  and  go  on  to  describe  the 
objects  that  appeared  among  us  every  day,  the 
dreadful  extravagances  which  the  diatractton  of 
sick  people  drove  them  into;  how  the  streeu 
began  now  to  be  fuller  of  frightful  objet^  and 
families  to  be  made  even  a  terror  to  themselves: 
but  after  I  have  told  you,  as  I  have  above,  thst 
one  man  being  tied  in  his  bed,  and  finding  no 
other  way  to  deliver  himself,  set  the  bed  on  fire* 
with  his  candle,  which  unhappily  stood  within 
his  reach,  and  burnt  himself  m  bed;  and  how 
another,  by  the  insufferable  torment  he  bore, 
danced  and  sung  naked  in  the  streets,  not  know- 
ing one  ecstasy  from  another;  I  say,  after  I  have 
mentioned  these  things,  what  can  be  added  more? 
What  can  be  said  to  represent  the  misery  of  these 
times  more  lively  to  the  reader,  or  to  give  him  a 
perfect  idea  of  a  more  complicated  distress  ? 

I  must  acknowledge  that  this  time  was  so 
tciTible  that  I  was  sometimes  at  the  end  of  all 
my  resolutions,  and  that  I  had  not  the  courage 
that  I  had  at  the  beg^ning.  As  Uia  extremirv 
brought  other  people  abroad,  it  drove  me  hom^. 
and,  except  having  made  my  voyage  down  to 
Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  as  I  have  related, 
which  was  an  excursion,  I  kept  afterwards  very 
much  within  doors,  as  I  had  for  about  a  fortnight 
before.  I  have  said  already,  that  I  repented 
several  times  that  I  had  ventured  to  stay  in  town, 
and  had  not  ^one  away  with  my  brothor  and  his 
family;  but  it  was  too  late  for  that  now;  and 
after  I  had  retreated  and  stayed  within  doors  a 
good  while  before  my  impatience  led  me  abroad, 
then  they  called  me,  as  I  have  said,  to  aa  ugly 
and  dangerous  office,  which  brought  me  out 
again ;  but  as  that  was  expired,  while  the  height 
of  the  distemper  lasted,  I  retired  again,  and  con- 
tinued close  ten  or  twelve  days  mora,  during 
which  many  dismal  spectacles  represented  them- 
selves in  my  view,  out  of  my  own  windowa, 
and  in  our  own  street,  as  that  particularlj  frc»n 
Harrow-alley,  of  the  poor  outrageous  creature 
who  danced  and  sung  in  his  agony ;  and  many 
others  there  were.     8carco  a  day  or  a  night 

Eassed  over  but  some  dismal  tmng  or  other 
appened  at  the  end  of  that  Harrow-idley,  which 
wets  a  place  full  of  poor  people,  most  of  than 
belonging  to  the  butchers,  or  to  employments 
depending  upon  the  butchery. 

Sometimes  heaps  and  throngs  of  people  would 
burst  out  of  the  alley,  most  of  them  women, 
making  a  dreadful  clamour,  mixed  or  compounded 
of  screeches,  ciyings,  and  calling  one  another, 
that  we  could  not  conceive  what  to  make  of  it : 
almost  all  the  dead  part  of  the  night  the  dead 
cart  stood  at  the  end  of  that  alley,  for  if  it  went 
in,  it  could  not  well  turn  again,  and  could  go  in 
but  a  little  way.  There,  I  say,  it  stood  to  r«oeivd 
dead  bodies;  and,  as  the  churchyard  was  but  a 
little  way  off,  if  it  went  away  full,  it  would  soon 
be  back  ag:ain.  It  is  impossiUe  to  describe  the 
most  horrible  cries  and  noise  the  poor  people 
would  make  at  their  bringing  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  children  and  friends  but  to  the  cart ;  and, 
by  the  number,  one  would  have  thought  there 
had  been  none  left  behind*  or  that  there  were 
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people  enough  for  a  small  city"  living  in  those 
places.  Seyeral  times  they  cried  morder,  some- 
times fire ;  but  it  was  easy  to  peroeiye  that  it 
was  all  distraction,  and  the  complaints  of  dis- 
tressed and  distempered  people. 

I  believe  it  was  everywhere  thus  at  that  time, 
for  the  plague  raged  for  six  or  seven  weeks  be- 
yond all  that  I  have  expressed,  and  came  even  to 
such  a  height  that,  in  uie  extremity,  they  began 
to  break  into  that  excellent  order,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  magistrates, 
namely,  that  no  dead  bodies  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  or  burials  in  the  daytime;  for  there  was 
a  necessity,  in  tiiis  extremi^,  to  bear  with  its 
being  otherwise  for  a  little  while. 

One  thing  I  cannot  omit  here,  and,  indeed,  I 
thought  it  was  extraordinary,  at  least  it  seemed 
a  remarkable  hand  of  divine'  justice,  viz.  that  all 
the  predictors,  astrolo^rs,  fortune-tellers,  and 
what  they  called  cunning  men,  conjurors,  and 
the  likOf  calculators  of  nativitieia,  and  dreamers 
of  dreams,  and  such  people,  were  gone  and 
vanished,  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  I 
am  verily  persuaded,  that  a  great  number  of 
them  fell  in  the  heat  of  the  calamity,  having 
ventured  to  stay  upon  the  prospect  of  getting 
great  estates ;  and,  indeed,  their  gain  was  but  too 
great  for  a  time,  through  the  madness  and  folly 
of  the  people;  but  now  they  were  silent,  many 
of  them  went  to  their  long  home,  not  able  to 
foretell  their  own  fate,  or  to  calculate  their  own 
nativities.  Some  have  been  critical  enough  to 
say,  that  every  one  of  them  died:  I  dare  not 
affirm  that;  but  this  I  must  own,  that  I  never 
heard  of  one  of  them  that  ever  appeared  after 
the  calamity  was  over. 

But  to  return  to  my  particular  observationsi, 
during  this  dreadful  part  of  the  visitation.  I 
am  now  come,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  month  of 
September,  which  was  the  most  dreadful  of  its 
kind,  I  believe,  that  ever  London  saw;  for,  by 
all  the  accounts  which  I  have  seen  of  the  pre- 
ceding visitations  which  have  been  in  London, 
nothing  has  been  like  it;  the  number  in  the 
weekly  bill  amounting  to  almost  40,000  from 
the  22d  of  August  to  the  26th  of  September, 
being  but  five  weeks.  The  particulars  of  the 
bills  were  as  follow ;  viz. : 

From  August  the  22d  to  the  29th,  7,496 

To  the  6th  of  September,        •  8,252 

To  the  12th,     ....  7,690 

To  the  19th,     ....  8,297 

To  the  26th,    ....  6,460 

88,195 

This  was  a  prodigious  number  of  itself;  but 
if  I  should  add  the  reasons  which  I  have  to 
believe  that  this  account  was  deficient,  and  how 
deficient  it  was,  you  would  with  me  make  no 
«cruple  to  beMeve.  that  there  died  above  ten 
thousand  a  week  lor  all  those  weeks,  one  week 
with  another,  and  a  proportion  for  several  weeks, 
both  before  and  after.  The  confusion  among  the 
people,  especiallv  within  tJie  city,  at  that  time, 
was  inexpressible;  the  terror  was  so  ^at  at 
last,  that  the  coui*age  of  the  people  appomted  to 
carry  away  the  dead  began  to  fail  them;  nay, 
several  of  them  died,  although  they  had  the  dis- 
temper before,  and  were  recovered ;  and  some  of 
them  dropped  down  when  they  have  been  carry- 
ing the  bodies  even  at  the  pitside,  and  just  ready 
to  throw  them  in ;  and  this  confusion  was  greater 
in  the  city,  because  they  had  flattered  themselves 
with  hopes  of  escaping,  and  thought  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  was  pasL  One  cart,  they  told  us, 
going  up  Shoreditch^  was  forsaken  by  the  drivers, 


or  being  left  to  one  man  to  drive,  he  died  in  the 
street,  and  the  horses  going  on,  overthrew  the  cart, 
and  left  the  bodies,  some  thrown  here,  some  there, 
in  a  dismal  manner.  Another  cart  wus,  it  seems, 
found  in  the  great  pit  in  Finsbury-nelds,  the 
driver  bein^;  dead,  or  having  been  gone  and 
abandoned  it,  and  the  horses  running  too  near 
it,  the  cart  fell  in  and  drew  the  horses  in  also. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  driver  was  thrown  in 
with  it,  and  that  the  cart  fell  upon  him,  by  reason 
his  whip  was  seen  to  be  in  the  pit  among  the 
bodies ;  but  that,  I  suppose,  could  not  be  ccurtain. 

In  our  parish  of  Aldgate,  tiie  dead  carts  were 
several  times,  as  I  have  heard,  found  standing  at 
the  churchyard  gate,  full  of  dead  bodies;  but 
neither  bellman  or  driver,  or  any  one  else  with 
it.  Neither  in  these,  or  many  other  cases,  did 
they  know  what  bodies  they  had  in  their  cart, 
for  sometimes  they  were  let  down  with  ropes  out 
of  balconies  and  out  of  windows ;  and  sometimes 
the  bearers  brought  them  to  the  cart,  sometimes 
other  people  r  nor,  as  the  men  themselves  said, 
did  they  trouble  themselves  to  keep  any  account 
of  the  numbers. 

The  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  was  now  put 
to  the  utmost  trial;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged  on  this  occa- 
sion; also,  whatever  expense  or  trouble  they 
were  at,  two  things  were  never  neglected  in  the 
city  or  suburbs  either : — 

First,  Provisions  were  always  to  be  had  in  full 
plenty,  and  the  price  not  much  raised  neither, 
hardly  worth  speaking. 

Second,  No  dead  bodies  lay  nnbnried  or  un- 
covered ;  and  if  any  one  walked  from  one  end  of 
the  ci^  to  another,  no  funeral,  or  sign  of  it,  was 
to  be  seen  in. the  day  time;  except  a  little,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  first  three  weeks  in  September. 

This  last  article,  perhaps,  will  hardly  be 
believed,  when  some  accounts  which  others  have 
published  since  that  shall  be  seen,  wherein  they 
say  that  the  dead  lay  unburied,  which  I  am  sure 
was  utterly  false.  At  least  if  it  had  been  any- 
where so,  it  must  have  been  in  houses  where  the 
living  were  gone  from  the  dead,  having  found 
means,  as  I  have  observed,  to  escape,  and  where 
no  notice  was  given  to  the  officers.  All  which 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all  in  the  case  in  hand; 
for  this  I  am  positive  in,  having  myself  been  em- 
ployed a  litUe  in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the 
parish  in  which  I  lived,  and  where  as  gpreat  a 
desolation  was  made,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  was  anywhere.  I  say,  I 
am  sure  that  there  were  no  dead  bodies  remained 
unburied ;  that  is  to  say,  none  that  the  proper 
officers  knew  of,  none  for  want  of  people  to  carry 
them  off,  and  buriers  to  put  them  into  the  ground 
and  cover  them;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  the 
argument;  for  what  might  lie  in  houses  and 
holes,  as  in  Hoses  and  Aaron-alley,  is  nothing, 
for  it  is  most  certain  they  were  buried  as  soon  as 
they  were  found.  As  to  the  first  article,  namely, 
of  provisions,  the  scarcity  or  deamess,  though  I 
have  mentioned  it  before,  and  shall  speak  of  it 
again,  yet  I  must  observe  here — 

First,  The  price  of  bread  in  particular  was 
not  much  raised;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  viz.  in  the  first  week  in  March,  the  penny 
wheaten  loaf  was  ten  ounces  and  a  half ;  and  in 
the  height  of  the  contagion  it  was  to  be  had  at 
nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  never  dearer,  no  not 
all  that  season.  And  about  the  beginning  of 
November  ii  was  sold  at  ten  ounces  and  a  half 
again,  the  like  of  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
heard  of  in  any  city,  under  so  dreadful  a  visita- 
tion, before. 
Secondly,  Neither  was  there,  which  I  wondered 
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much  at-T  any  want  of  bakers  or  ovena  kept  open 
to  sQpply  the  people  with  brni4;  but  this  was 
indeed  alleged  by  some  familiee,  vi&  that  their 
maM-flervaatB  going  to  the  bakehouses  with  their 
dongh  to  be  baicedf  which  was  then  the  custom, 
sometimes  came  home  with  thesiekneVi  that  ia 
to  say,  the  plague  upon  them. 

In  all  this  dreadful  ytsitation,  there  were,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  two  pesthonses  made  use 
of,  tIz.  one  in  the  fields  beyond  Old-etreet,  and 
one  in  Westminster ;  neither  was  there  any  com- 
pulsion used  in  carrying  people  thither.  Indeed 
there  was  no  need  of  compulsion  in  the  case,  for 
there  wvre  thousands  of  poor  distressed  people, 
who,  having  no  help,  or  conveniences,  or  supplies, 
but  of  charity,  would  hare  been  very  glad  to 
have  been  carried  thither,  and  been  taken  care  of, 
which,  indeed,  wae  the  only  thing  that,  I  think, 
was  wanting  in  the  whole  public  management  of 
the  whole  city ;  seeing  nobody  was  here  allowed 
to  be  brought  to  the  pestbouse,  but  where  money 
was  given,  or  security  for  money,  either  at  their 
introducing,  or  upon  their  being  cured  and  sent 
out ;  for  very  many  were  sent  out  again  whole, 
and  veiy  good  physicians  were  appointed  to 
those  places,  so  that  many  people  did  very  well 
there,  of  which  I  shall  make  mention  again. 
The  principal  sort  of  people  sent  thither  were, 
OS  I  have  said,  servantci,  who  got  the  distemper 
by  ffoing  of  errands  to  fetch  necessaries  for  the 
families  where  they  lived ;  and  who,  in  that  ease, 
if  they  came  home  sick,  were  removed,  to  preserve 
the  rest  of  the  house;  and  they  were  so  ivelt 
looked  after  there,  in  all  the  time  of  the  visitation, 
that  there  was  but  159  buried  in  all  at  the  London 
pesthouse,  and  166  at  that  of  Westminster. 

By  having  more  pesthonses,  {  am  far  from 
meaning  a  forcing  all  people  into  such  places. 
Had  the  shutting  up  of  houses  been  omitted,  and 
the  sick  hurried  out  of  their  dwellings  to  pest- 
houses,  as  6om»  proposed,  it  seems,  at  that  time 
as  well  aft  since,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
much  worse  than  it  was ;  the  very  removing  the 
sick  would  have  been  a  spreading  of  the  infection, 
and  the  rather  because  that  removing  could  not 
efiteotually  clear  the  house,  where  the  sick  person 
was(  of  the  distemper ;  and  the  reet  of  the  family 
being  then  left  at  liberty,  would  certainly  spread 
it  among  othera. 

The  methods  alse  in  private  families,  which 
would  have  been  universally  used  to  have  con- 
cealed the  distemper,  and  to  have  concealed  the 
persons  being  sick,  would  have  been  such  that 
the  distemper  would  sometimes  have  seized  a 
whole  family  before  any  visitors  or  examiners 
could  have  known  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prodigious  numbers  which  would  have  been  sick 
at  a  ume  woidd  have  exceeded  all  the  capacity 
of  public  pesthonses  to  receive  them,  or  of  public 
officers  to  discover  and  remove  tbem. 

This  was  well  considered  in  those  days,  and  I 
hi^ve  heard  them  talk  of  it  often.  The  magis- 
trates had  enough  to  do  to  bring  people  to  submit 
to  having  their  houses  shut  up,  and  many  ways 
they  deceived  the  watchmen  and  got  out,  as  I 
observed;  but  that  difBculty  made  it  apparent 
that  they  would  have  found  it  impacticable  to 
have  gone  the  other  way  to  work ;  for  they  could 
never  have  forced  the  sick  people  out  of  their 
beds,  and  out  of  their  dwellitigs.  It  must  not 
have  been  my  Lord  Mayor's  officers,  but  an  army 
of  officers,  that  must  have  attempted  it ;  and  the 
people,  on  the  other  band,  would  have  been  enraged 
and  desperate,  and  woidd  have  killed  those  that 
should  have  offered  to  have  meddled  with  them, 
or  with  their  children  and  relations,  whatever 
had  befallen  them  for  it;  so  that  they  would 


have  msde  the  people,  who,  as  it  was,  wen»  in 
the  most  terrible  distraction  imaginal:^ ;  I  say, 
they  would  have  made  them  stark  mad !  Whereas 
the  magistrates  found  it  proper  on  seiveral  oc- 
casions to  treat  them  with  lenity  and  compassion, 
and  not  with  violence  and  terror,  such  as  drag- 
ging the  sick  out  of  their  houses,  or  obliging  them 
to  remove  themselves,  would  have  been. 

This  leads  me  again  to  mention  the  time  winn 
the  plague  first  b«gan,  that  is  to  sav,  iHien  it 
became  certain  that  ic  would  spread  over  the 
whole  town,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  better  sort 
of  people  first  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  hurr^* 
themselves-  out  of  town ;  it  wastrue,  as  I  observed 
in  its  place,  that  the  throng  wasso  great»  and  the 
coaches,  horses,  waggons,  and  carts  were  so 
many,  driving  and  dra^fng  the  people  away. 
that  it  looked  as  if  all  the  city  was  ninning  away; 
and  had  any  regulations  been  published  ttiai  had 
been  terrifying  at  that  time,  especially  such  as 
would  pretend  to  dinpose  of  the  people  otherwise 
than  they  would  dispose  of  theni^elvea,  it  would 
have  put  both  the  city  and  suburbs  into  the 
utmost  confusion. 

But  the  magistrates  wisely  caused  the  people 
to  be  encouraged,  made  very  good  bye-laws  for 
the  regulating  the  citizens,  keeping  good  order  in 
the  streets,  and  making  everytafng  as  eligible  as 
possible  to  all  sorts  of  people. 

In  the  fiitit  place,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
sheriffs,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  common-coun<nlmen,  or  their  de- 
puties, came  to  a  resolution,  and  published  it, 
viz.  that  they  would  not  quit  the  city  tfamnseives, 
but  that  they  would  be  always  at  hand  for  the 
preserving  good  order  in  every  place,  and  for 
doing  justice  on  all  occasions ;  as  also  for  the 
distiibttting  the  public  charity  to  the  noor ;  and, 
in  a  word,  for  the  doing  the  duty  and  dischaiging 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  citizens,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  Lord  Kayor, 
sheriffs,  Ac.,  held  councils  every  day,  more  or 
lefts,  for  making  such  dispositions  as  they  found 
needful  for  preserving  the  civil  peace;  and 
though  they  used  the  people  with  all  possible 
gentleness  and  clemency,  yet  all  manner  of  pre- 
sumptuous rogues,  such  as  thieves,  housebreakers, 
plunderers  of  the  dMtd  or  of  the  sich^  wece  duly 
punished,  and  several  dedaratioiis  were  con- 
tinually published  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  court 
of  aldermea  against  such. 

Also,  all  constables  and  churchwurdabs  were 
enjoined  to  stay  in  the  city  upon  severe  penalties, 
or  to  depute  such  able  and  sufficient  housekeepers 
as  the  deputy-aldermen  or  common-councilmen 
of  the  piecinct  should  approve,  and  for  whom 
they  should  give  security ;  and  also  security  in 
case  of  mortality,  that  they  would  forthwith  con- 
stitute other  constables  in  their  stead. 

These  things  re-estabHshed  th^  minds  of  the 
people  very  much,  especially  in  the  first  of  their 
iright,  when  they  talked  of  making  so  universal 
a  night,  that  the  city  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  <3- 
cept  the  poor,  and  the  country  of  being  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  the  multitude.  Nor  were  the 
magistrates  deficient  in  performing  their  part  as 
boldly  as  they  promised  it ;  for  my  Lord  Hayor 
and  the  sheriffs  were  continually  in  the  streets, 
and  at  places  of  the  greatest  danger ;  and  though 
they  did  not  care  for  having  too  gpieat  a  resort  of 
people  crowding  about  thfm,  yet,  in  emergent 
cases,  they  never  denied  the  people  access  to 
them,  and  h«ird  with  patience  all  their  grievances 
and  complaints;  my  Lord  Mayor  had  a  lower 
gallery  built  on  purpose  in  his  hall,  where  he 
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«tood,  a  litUe  remored  from  tlie  crowd,  when 
any  complaint  came  to  be  heard,  that  ha  might 
appear  with  as  much  nfe^  aa  poeaible. 

Lfkcwiae,  the  proper  officers,  called  my  Lord 
Hayor*B  offloerB»  ooDatanUy  attended  in  their 
tnma^  as  they  were  in  waiting;  and  if  any  of 
them  were  aide  or  infected,  aa  aome  of  them  were, 
^thera  were  inataatly  emj^loyed  to  fill  np  and 
•officiate  in  their  places,  till  it  was  known  whether 
the  other  ahonld  live  or  die. 

In  like  manner  the  aberilFs  and  aldermen  did, 
in  their  several  stations  and  warda,  where  they 
were  placed  by  office,  and  the  sherifTa  officera  or 
Serjeants  were  appoioted  to  receive  orders  from 
the  respective  aldermen  in  their  turn ;  so  that 
jnstioe  was  executed  in  all  cases  withont  inter- 
raption.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  one  of  their 
particular  cares  to  aee  the  orders  for  the  freedom 
•of  the  markets  observed ;  and  in  this  part,  either 
the  Lord  Mayor,  or  one  or  both  of  the  riierifFs, 
were  every  market-day  on  honeback  to  see  their 
orders  executed,  and  to  see  that  the  country  people 
had  all  poasiUe  encouragement  and  freedom  in 
their  coming  to  the  markets,  and  going  back 
again ;  and  that  no  nuisance  or  frightful  object 
should  be  seen  in  the  streets  to  terrify  them,  or 
make  them  unwilling  to  come.  Also,  the  bakers 
were  taken  under  particular  order,  and  the  master 
<tf  the  Bakers*  Company  was,  with  his  court  of 
assfetants,  directed  to  see  the  order  of  my  Lord 
Mayor  for  their  regulation  put  in  execution,  and 
the  due  aaeiise  of  oread,  which  was  weekly  ap- 
pointed by  my  Lord  Mayor,  observed;  and  ail 
the  bakers  were  obliged  to  keep  their  ovens  going 
constantly,  on  pain  of  losing  the  privileges  of  a 
freeman  of  the  city  of  London. 

By  this  means  bread  was  always  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  and  as  cheap  as  usual,  as  I  said  above ; 
■and  provisions  were  never  wanting  in  the  mar- 
kets, even  to  such  a  degree  that  I  often  won- 
dered at  it,  and  reproached  myself  with  betnff  so 
timorous  and  cautious  in  stirring  abroad,  when 
the  country  people  came  freely  and  boldly  to 
market^  as  if  there  had  been  no  manner  of  infec- 
tion in  the  city,  or  danger  of  catching  it. 

It  was,  indeed,  one  admiraUe  piece  of  conduct 
in  the  said  magistrates,  that  the  streets  were 
kept  constantly  clear  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
frightful  ohjects,  dead  bodies,  or  any  such  things 
as  were  indecent  or  unpleasant;  unless  where 
anybody  fell  down  suddenly,  or  died  in  the 
streets,  as  I  have  said  above,  and  these  were 
generally  covered  with  some  cloth  or  blanket,  or 
removed  Into  the  next  churchyard  till  ni^ht  All 
•the  needful  works  that  carried  terror  with  them, 
that  were  both  dismal  and  dangerous,  were  done 
in  the  night;  if  any  diseased  bodies  were  re- 
moved, or  dead  bodies  buried,  or  infected  clothes 
burat,  it  was  done  in  the  night;  and  all  the 
bodies  which  were  thrown  into  the  great  pits  in 
the  several  churchyards  or  burying-grounds,  as 
has  been  observed,  were  so  removed  in  the  night ; 
and  everything  was  covered  sQd  closed  before 
day.  So  that  m  the  daytime  there  was  not  the 
least  signal  of  the  calamity  to  be  seen  or  heard  of, 
except  what  was  to  be  observed  from  the  empti- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  sometimes  from  the  pas- 
sionate outcries  and  lamentations  of  the  people 
out  at  their  windows,  and  from  the  numlMrs  of 
houses  and  shops  shut  up. 

Kor  was  the  silence  ana  emptiness  of  the  streets 
so  much  in  the  city  as  in  tiie  out-parta ;  except 
just  at  one  particular  time,  when,  as  i  have  men- 
tioned, the  plague  came  east,  and  spread  over  all 
the  city.  It  was  indeed  a  merciful  disposition  of 
God,  that  as  the  plague  began  at  one  end  of  the 
town  first,  as  has  been  observed  at  large,  so  it 


•proceeded  progressively  to  other  parts,  and  did 
not  come  on  this  way,  or  eastward,  till  it  had 
apent  its  fury  in  the  west  part  of  the  town ;  and 
so  as  it  came  on  one  way,  it  abated  another; 
for  example : — 

It  began  at  St.  GiWs  and  the  Westminster 
end  of  the  town,  and  it  was  in  its  height  in  all 
that  part  by  about  the  middle  of  July,  vis.  in  St. 
GilesVin-the-fields,  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  St 
Clements  Banes,  St  MartinVin-the-fields,  and 
in  Westminster.  The  latter  end  of  July  it  de- 
creased in  those  parishea,  and  comhig  eaat^  it 
increaaed  prodigiously  in  Cripplegate,  St  Sepul- 
chre's, St  James's^  Clerkenwell,  and  St  Bnde'a 
and  Aldersgate.      While  it   waa  in  all  these 

gmshea,  the  city,  and  all  the  parishes  of  the 
outhwark  side  of  the  water,  and  all  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  Aldgate,  Wapping,  and  Batdilf, 
were  very  little  touched;  so  that  people  went 
about  their  business  unconcerned,  carried  on  their 
tradea,  kept  open  their  shops,  and  conversed 
freely  with  one  another  in  all  the  city,  the  east 
and  north-east  suburbs,  and  in  South  wark,  almost 
OS  if  the  plague  had  not  been  among  us. 

Even  when  the  north  and  north-west  suburbs 
werefuUy  i^eoted,  viz.  Cripplegate,  Clerkenwell, 
Bishopsgate,  and  Shoreditcb^  yet  still  all  the  rest 
were  tolerably  well ;  for  example : — 

From  the  25th  July  to  the  1st  of  Augost^  the 
bill  stood  thus  of  all  diseases  :—- 


St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  .  .  • 
St  Sepulchre's,  ...» 
Clerkenwell,  .  •  • 
Bishopsgate,  .  .  •  .  • 
Shoreditch,  •  .  •  •  • 
Stepney  Farishj        .       .  • 

Aldgate, 

Whitechapel, 

All  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls. 
All  the  Parishes  in  SouthAvark,       • 


654 
250 
103 
116 
110 
127 
92 
104 
223 
205 

1889 


So  that,  in  short,  there  died  more  that  week  in  the 
two  parishes  of  Cripplegate  and  St  Sepulchre's 
by  48,  than  all  the  ci^^  all  tlie  east  suburbs,  and 
all  the  Southwark  parishes  put  together.  This 
caused  the  reputation  of  the  city's  health  to  con- 
tinue all  over  England,  and  especially  in  the 
counties  and  markets  adjacent,  from  whence  our 
supply  of  provisions  chiefly  came,  even  much 
longer  than  that  health  itself  continued;  for 
when  tlie  people  came  into  the  streets  from  the 
country  by  Shoreditch  and  Bishopsgate,  or  by  Old- 
street  and  Smithfield,  they  would  see  the  out- 
streets  empty,  and  the  houses  and  shops  shut, 
and  the  few  people  that  were  stirring  there  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets;  but  when  they 
came  within  the  city,  there  things  looked  better, 
and  the  markets  and  shops  were  open,  and 
the  people  walking  about  the  streets  as  usual 
though  not  quite  so  many;  and  this  continued 
till  the  latter  end  of  August  and  the  beginning 
of  September. 

But  then  the  case  altered  quite,  the  distemper 
abated  in  the  west  and  north-west  jmrishes,  and 
the  weight  of  the  infection  lay  on  the  city  and 
the  eastern  suburbs,  and  the  Southwark  side,  and 
this  in  a  frightful  uianner. 

Then  indeed  the  city  began  to  look  dismal, 
shops  to  be  shut,  and  the  streets  desolate;  in  the 
High  Street,  indeed,  necessity  made  people  stir 
abroad  on  many  occasions ;  and  there  would  be 
in  Uie  middle  of  the  day  a  pretty  many  people, 
but  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  scarce  any  to 
be  seen  even  there,  no,  not  in  CornhUI  and  Cheap- 
side. 
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These  obsenrations  of  mine  were  abandantly 
confirmed  by  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  for 
those  weeks,  an  abstract  of  which,  as  they  re- 
spect the  parishes  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
as  they  make  the  calcuJations  I  speak  of  very 
evident,  take  as  follows: — 

The  weekly  bill  which  makes  out  this  decrease 
of  the  buriaU  in  the  west  and  north  side  of  the 
city  stands  thus : — 


6t  Giles's,  Gripplegate,     . 
St  GilesVin-the-fields,    . 

456 

.       .       140 

Clerkenwell,     .... 

77 

8t  Sepulchre's, 

214 

St  Leonard's,  Shoreditcb, 

183 

Stepney  Parish, 

Aldgate, 

716 

623 

Whitechapel,     .... 

532 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls, 

.      1493 

In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwar 

ksidi 

3,      .      1636 

6070 

I  Here  is  a  strange  change  of  things  indeed,  and 
a  sad  change  it  was.  and  had  it  held  for  two 
months  more  than  it  old,  very  few  people  would 
have  been  left  alive :  but  then  such,  I  say,  was 
the  merciful  disposition  of  God,  that  when  it  was 
thus,  the  west  and  north  part,  which  had  been  so 
dreadfully  visited  at  first,  grew,  as  you  see,  much 
better ;  and  as  the  people  disappeared  here,  they 
began  to  look  abroad  again  there ;  and  the  next 
week  or  two  altered  it  still  more,  that  is,  more  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  other  part  of  the  town ; 
for  example : — 

From  the  19th  of  September  to  the  26th. 

St  Giles's,  Gripplegate,    . 

St  GUes's-in-the-fieldH,    . 

Glerkenwell, 

St  Sepulchre's, 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 

Stepney  Parish,         .        • 

Ald^ta,    .... 

Whitechapel,     . 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walla. 

In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side, 

4927 

From  the  26th  of  September  to  the  3d  of  October. 

St  Giles's,  Gripplegate,     .        •        •        •  196 

St  Giles's-in-the-fields,    .        •        .        .  95 

Glerkenwell, 48 

St  Sepulchre's 137 

St  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,        .       •       .  128 

Stepney  Parish, 674 

Aldgate, 372 

Whitechapol, 328 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  waUs,         .  1149 

In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side,      .  1201 

4328 

And  now  the  misery  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
said  east  and  south  parts,  was  complete  indeed ; 
for,  as  you  see,  the  weight  of  the  distemper  lay 
upon  those  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  citv,  the  eight 
parishes  over  the  river,  with  the  parishes  of  Aid- 
gate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney.  And  this  was 
the  time  that  the  bills  came  up  to  such  a  mon- 
strous height  as  that  I  mentioned  before ;  and  that 
eight  or  nine,  and,  as  I  believe,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  a  week  died ;  for  it  is  my  settled  opinion, 
that  they  never  could  come  at  any  just  account 


of  the  numbers,  for  the  reasons  which  I  hava 
given  already. 

Nav,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who 
has  since  published  in  Latin  an  account  of  those 
times,  and  of  his  observationfl,  says,  that  in  one 
week  there  died  twelve  thousand  people,  and  that 
particularly  there  died  four  thousand  in  one 
night :  though  I  do  not  remember  that  there  ever 
was  any  such  particular  night  so  remarkably 
fatal  as  that  such  a  number  died  in  it  However, 
all  this  confirms  what  I  have  said  above  61  the 
uncertainty  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  Jtc,  of  which 
I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

And  here  let  me  take  leave  to  enter  again, 
though  it  may  seem  a  repetition  of  ciztsumstanoeiv 
into  a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  <tf 
the  city  itself,  and  of  those  parts  where  I  lived, 
at  this  particular  time.  The  dty,  and  those 
other  parts,  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers 
of  people  that  were  gone  into  Uie  country,  was 
vastly  lull  of  people;  and  perhaps  the  fuller,  be- 
cause people  had,  for  a  long  time,  a  strong  belief 
that  the  plague  would  not  come  into  the  city^or 
into  Southwark,  no,  nor  into  Wapping  or  Bat- 
cliff  at  all ;  nay,  such  was  the  assurance  of  the 
people  on  that  head,  that  many  removed  from  the 
suburbs  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  into  those 
eastern  and  south  sides  as  for  safety,  and,  as  I 
verily  believe,  carried  the  plaguo  amongst  them 
there,  perhaps  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  it 

Here,  also,  I  ought  to  leave  a  further  remark 
for  the  use  of  posterity,  concerning  the  manner 
of  people's  infecting  one  another ;  namelv,  that  it 
was  not  the  sick  people  only  from  whom  the 
plague  was  immediately  received  by  others  that 
were  sound,  but  the  welL  To  explain  myself; 
by  the  sick  people,  I  mean  those  who  were  ImowiL 
to  be  sick,  had  taken  their  beds,  had  been  under 
cure,  or  had  swellings  or  tumours  upon  them, 
and  the  lilra ;  these  everybody  could  oewaie  of,, 
they  were  either  in  their  beds^  or  in  such  condi- 
tion as  could  not  be  concealed. 

By  the  well,  I  mean  such  as  had  received  the 
contagion,  and  had  it  really  upon  them  and  in 
their  blood,  yet  did  not  show  the  consequences  of 
it  in  their  countenances;  nay,  even  were  not 
sensible  of  it  themselves,  as  manv  were  not  for 
several  days.  These  breathed  death  in  every 
place,  and  upon  everybody  who  came  near  them; 
najr,  their  y&j  clothes  retained  the  infection, 
their  hands  would  Infect  the  things  they  touched, 
especially  if  they  were  warm  and  sweaty,  and 
they  were  generally  apt  to  sweat  too. 

liow,  it  was  impossible  to  know  these  people, 
nor  did  they  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  know 
themselves  to  be  infected.  These  were  the 
people  that  so  often  dropiwd  down  and  fainted 
m  the  streets;  for  oftentimes  they  would  go 
about  the  streets  to  the  last,  till  on  a  sudden  they 
would  sweat,  grow  faint,  sit  down  at  a  door,  and 
die.  It  is  true,  finding  themselves  thus,  they 
would  struggle  hard  to  get  home  to  their  own 
doors,  or,  at  other  times,  would  be  just  able  to  go 
into  their  houses,  and  die  instantly;  other  times- 
they  would  go  about  till  they  had  the  very  tokens 
come  out  upon  them,  and  yet  not  know  it,  and 
would  die  in  an  hour  or  two  after  ^ey  came 
home,  but  be  well  as  long  as  they  were  abroad. 
These  wore  the  dangerous  people,  these  were  the 
people  of  whom  the  well  people  ought  to  have 
been  afraid;  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
impossible  to  know  them. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  imposmble,  in 
a  visitation,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague 
by  the  utmost  human  vigilance,  vie.  that  it  is- 
impossible  to  know  the  iiuected  people  from  th» 
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ftound;  or  thiit  the  infected  people  should  per- 
fectly know  themselves.  I  knew  a  man  who  con- 
versed freely  in  London  all  the  season  of  the 
plague  in  1665,  and  kept  about  him  an  antidote 
or  cordial  on  purpose  to  take  when  he  thought 
himself  in  any  danger ;  and  he  had  such  a  rule  to 
know,  or  have  warning  of  the  danger  by,  as 
indeed  I  never  met  with  before  or  since:  how 
far  it  may  be  depended  on  I  know  not.  He  had 
a  wound  in  his  leg,  and  whenever  he  came  among 
any  people  that  were  not  sound,  and  the  infection 
began  to  affect  him,  he  said  he  could  know  it  by 
that  signal,  viz.  that  the  wound  in  his  leg  would 
smart,  and  look  pale  and  white;  so  as  soon  oa 
ever  he  felt  it  smart,  it  was  time  for  him  to  with- 
draw, or  to  take  care  of  himself,  taking  his  drink, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. Now  it  seems  he  found  his  wound  would 
smart  many  times  Avhen  he  was  in  company  with 
such  who  thought  themselves  to  be  soimd,  and 
who  appeared  so  to  one  another;  but  he  would 
presently  rise  up,  and  say  publicly,  *  Friends, 
here  is  somebody  in  the  room  that  has  the 
plague;  *  and  so  would  immediately  break  up  the 
company.  This  was  indeed  a  faithful  monitor 
to  all  people^  that  the  plague  is  not  to  be  avoided 
by  those  that  converse  promiscuously  in  a  town 
infected,  and  people  have  it  when  they  know  it 
not,  and  that  tney  likewise  give  it  to  others  when 
they  know  not  that  they  have  it  themselvet ;  and 
in  this  case  shutting  up  the  well  or  removing  the 
sick  will  not  do  it,  unless  they  can  go  bade  and 
shut  up  all  those  that  the  sick  had  conversed  with, 
even  before  they  knew  themselves  to  be  sick,  and 
none  knows  how  far  to  carry  that  back,  or  where 
to  stop ;  for  none  knows  when,  or  where,  or  how 
they  may  have  received  the  infection,  or  irom. 
whom. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  which  makes  so 
many  people  talk  of  the  air  being  corrupted  and 
infected,  and  that  they  need  not  be  cautious  of 
whom  they  converse  with,  for  that  the  contagion 
was  in  the  air.  I  have  seen  them  in  strange 
agitations  and  surprises  on  this  account.  ^I 
have  never  como  near  any  infected  body  I '  says 
the  disturbed  pei^son.  *I  have  conversed  with 
none  but  sound  healthy  people,  and  yet  I  have 
gotten  the  distemper !  *  *  I  am  sure  I  am  struck 
from  heaven,'  says  another,  and  he  falls  to  the 
serious  part.  Again  the  first  goes  on  exclaim- 
ing, ^  I  nave  come  near  no  infection,  or  any  in- 
fected person ;  I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  air.  We 
draw  in  death  when  we  breathe,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  hand  of  God:  there  is  no  withstanding 
it.*  And  this  at  last  made  many  people,  being 
hardened  to  the  danger,  grow  less  conceiTied  at 
it,  and  less  cautious  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
time,  and  when  it  was  come  to  its  height,  than 
they  were  at  first;  then,  with  a  kind  of  a  Turkish 
predestinarianism,  they  would  say,  if  it  pleased 
God  to  strike  them  it  was  all  one  whether  Uiey 
went  abroad  or  stayed  at  home,  they  could  not 
escape  it,  and  therefore  they  went  boldly  about* 
even  into  infected  houses  and  infected  companyj 
visited  sick  people,  and,  in  short,  lay  in  the  beds 
with  their  wives  or  relations  when  they  were  in- 
fected ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  but  the  same 
that  is  the  consequence  in  Turkev,  and  in  those 
countries  where  they  do  those  tmngs,  namely, 
that  they  were  infected  too,  and  died  by  hundreds 
and  thousands. 

I  would  be  far  from  lessening  the  awe  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  the  reverence  to  his 
providence,  which  ought  always  to  be  on  our 
minds  on  such  occasions  as  these:  doubtless  the 
visitation  itself  is  a  stroke  from  heaven  upon  a 
city,  or  country,  or  nation  where  it  falls ;  a  mes- 


senger of  his  vengeance,  and  a  loud  call  to  that 
nation,  or  count^,  or  city,  to  humiliation  and 
repentance,  according  to  that  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  xviii.  7,  8 :  *  At  what  instant  I  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a 
kingdom  to  pluck  up,  and  pull  down,  and  de- 
stroy it;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have- 
pronounced  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of 
the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.'  Now, 
to  prompt  due  impressions  of  the  awe  of  Grod  on' 
the  minds  of  men  on  such  occasions,  and  not  to 
lessen  them,  it  is  that  I  have  left  those  minutea 
upon  record. 

I  say,  therefore,  I  reflect  upon  no  man  for 
putting  the  reason  of  those  things  upon  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  God,  and  the  appointment  and 
direction  of  his  providence;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  wei*o  many  wonderful  deliverances 
of  persons  from  infection,  and  deliverances  of 
persons  when  infected,  which  intimate  singular 
and  remarkablo  providence  in  the  particular 
instances  to  which  they  refer ;  and  I  esteem  my 
own  deliverance  to<  be  one  next  to  miraculous, 
and  do  record  it  with  thankfulness. 

But  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  plague  as  a. 
distemper  arising  from  natural  causes,  we  must 
consider  it  as  it  was  really  propa^ted  by  natural 
means ;  nor  is  it  at  all  the  less  a  judgment  for  its 
being  under  the  conduct  of  human,  causes  and 
effects;  for  as  the  Divine  Power  has  formed  th» 
whole  scheme  of  nature,  and  maintains  nature  in 
its  course,  so  the  same  Power  thinks  fit  to  let  his 
own  actixigswith  men,  whether  of  mercy  or  judg- 
ment, to  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
causes,  and  He  is  pleased  to  act  by  those  natural 
causes  as  the  ordinary  means,  excepting  and  re- 
serving to  himself,  nevertheless,  a  power  to  act  in 
a  supernatural  way  when  He  sees  occasion.  Now 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  an  infection,  there 
is  no  apparent  extraordinary  occasion  for  super- 
natural operation,  but  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  appears  sufficiently  armed,  and  mad& 
capable  of  all  the  effects  that  heaven  usually 
directs  by  a  contagion.  Among  these  cause's 
and  effects,  this  of  the  secret  conveyance  of  in- 
fection, imperceptible  and  unavoidable,  is  moi-e- 
than  sufiicient  to  execute  the  fierceness  of  divine 
vengeance,  without  putting  it  upon  supernatural^ 
and  miracles. 

The  acute,  penetrating  nature  of  the  disease 
itself  waa  such,  and  the  infection  was  received  so 
imperceptibly,  that  the  most  exact  caution  could 
not  secure  us  while  in  the  place ;  but  I  must  bo 
allowed  to  believe  (and  I  have  so  many  examples 
fresh  in  my  memory  to  convince  me  of  it,  that  I 
think  none  can  resist  their  evidence) ;  I  Kvy,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  believe  that  no  one  in  tlus  whole 
nation  ever  received  the  sickness  or  infection  but 
who  received  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  infection 
from  somebody,  or  the  clotiies,  or  touch,  or  stench 
of  somebody  that  was  infected  before. 

The  manner  of  its  first  coming  to  London 
proves  this  also,  viz.  by  goods  brought  over 
from  Holland,  and  brought  thither  from  the 
Levant;  the  first  breaking  of  it  out  in  a  house- 
in  Long-acre,  where  those  goods  were  carried 
and  first  opened ;  its  spreading  from  that  houso- 
to  other  houses  by  the  visible  unAvar^  conversing 
with  those  who  were  sick,  and  the  infecting  the 
parish  ofiScers  who  were  employed  about  persons 
dead,  and  the  like :  these  are  known  authorities- 
for  this  great  foundation  point,  that  it  W3nt  on 
and  proceeded  from  pei'sou  to  person,  and  from 
house  to  house,  and  no  otherwise.  In  the  first 
house  that  was  infected  there  died  four  persons ; 
a  neighbour,  hearing  the  misti-ess  of  the  firs^ 
house  was  sick,  went  to  visit  her,  and  went  homo 
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•and  gave  the  distemper  to  her  family,  and  died, 
and  all  her  honsehold.  A  minister  called  to  pray 
iritii  the  first  sick  person  in  the  second  house, 
"was  said  to  sicken  immediately,  and  die,  with 
savHral  more  in  his  honse.  Then  the  physicians 
b^paa  to  consider,  for  they  did  not  at  nrst  dream 
of  a  general  conts^on ;  but  the  physicians  being 
sent  to  inspect  the  bodies,  they  assured  the  people 
that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  plague, 
with  all  its  terrifying  particulars,  and  that  it 
threatened  an  nnirersal  infection,  so  many  people 
hsTing  already  conversed  with  the  sick  or  dis- 
tempered, and  having,  as  might  be  supposed,  ro- 
•oeived  infection  from  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  it 

Here  the  opmion  of  the  physicians  agreed  with 
my  observation  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  spreading  insensibly;  for  the  sick  could 
infect  none  but  those  that  came  within  reach  of 
the  sick  person,  but  that  one  man.  who  may  have 
rreally  received  the  infection,  and  knows  it  not, 
lavX  goes  abroad  and  about  as  a  sound  person, 
may  give  the  plague  to  a  thousand  people,  and 
■they  to  greater  numbers  in  proportion,  and 
neither  t^  person  giving  the  infection,  nor  the 
persons  receiving  ^  know  anything  of  it,  and 
perhaps  not  feel  the  effects  of  it  for  several  days 
after. 

For  example : — ^Maay  persons,  in  the  time  of 
this  visitation,  never  perceived  that  they  were  in- 
fected till  they  found,  to  their  unspeakable  surprise, 
the  tokens  come  out  upon  them,  after  which  they 
seldom  lived  six  hours';  for  those  spots  they  called 
the  tokens  were  really  gangrene  spots,  or  mortified 
flesh,  in  small  knobs  as  broad  as  a  little  silver 
.jpenny,  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  callus  or  horn ;  so 
that  when  the  disease  was  come  up  to  that  length, 
there  was  nothing  could  follow  but  certain  death ; 
.and  yet,  as  I  said,  they  knew  nothing  of  their 
being  infected,  nor  found  themselves  so  much  as 
out  of  order,  till  those  mortal  marks  were  upon 
them.  But  everybody  must  allow  that  they  were 
infected  in  a  high  degree  before,  and  must  have 
been  so  some  time;  and  consequentiy  their 
breatii,  their  sweat,  their  very  clothes  were  con- 
tanous  for  many  days  before. 

This  occasioned   a   variety  of   cases,  which 

physicians  would  have  much  more  opportunity 

to  remember  than  I ;  but  some  came  within  the 

-compass  of  my  observation  or  hearing^  of  which 

I  shall  name  a  few. 

A  certain  citizen,  who  had  lived  safe  and  un- 
•touched  till  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
weight  of  the  distemper  lay  more  in  the  city  than 
it  had  done  before,  was  mighty  cheerfal,  and 
smnething  too  bold,  as  I  think  it  was,  in  his 
talk  of  how  secure  he  was,  how  cautious  he  had 
been,  and  how  he  had  never  come  near  any  sick 
body.    Says  another  citizen,  a  neighbour  of  his, 

to  mm  one  day,  ^Donotbetoo  confiaent,  Mr. ; 

it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  sick  and  who  is  well ; 
for  we  see  men  alive  and  well  to  outward  appear- 
ance one  hour,  and  dead  the  next*  ^That  is 
true,*  says  the  first  man,  for  he  was  not  a  man 
presumptuously  secure,  but  had  escaped  a  long 
while ;  and  men,  as  I  have  said  above,  especially 
in  the  city,  began  to  be  over-easy  on  that  score. 
*  That  is  true/  says  he,  *  I  do  not  think  myself 
secure;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  been  in  company 
with  any  person  that  there  has  been  any  danger 
in.*  *  «o ! '  says  his  neighbour,  *  was  not  you  at 
the  Bull-head  Tavern  in  Gracechurch-street  with 

Mr. the  night  before  last  ?  *    ^  Yes,*  says  the 

first,  *  I  was;  but  there  was  nobody  there  that  we 
had  any  reason  to  think  dangerous.'  Upon  which 
liis  neighbour  said  no  more,  being  unwilling  to 
(Surprise  him ;  but  this  made  him  more  inquisitive, 


and,  as  bis  neighbour  ap|>eared  backward,  he  waf 
the  more  impatient ;  and  in  a  kind  of  warmth,  says 
he  aloudj  *  Why,  he  is  not  dead,  is  be?*  Upon 
which  his  neighbour  still  was  silent,  but  cast  up 
his  e3rBs,  and  said  something  to  himsdf,  at  which 
the  first  citizen  turned  pale,  and  aaid  no  move  but 
this,  *■  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  too !  *  and  wens 
home  immediately,  and  sant  for  a  DMghboaring 
apothecary  to  give  him  somethiag  pravnitive, 
for  he  had  not  yet  found  himself  iU;  bai  th^ 
apothecary  opened  his  breast,  fetched  a  sigh, 
and  said  no  more  but  this,  *Look  up  to  God;* 
and  the  man  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Now  let  any  man  judge,  from  a  case  Iik»  this, 
if  it  is  possible  for  the  regulations  of  magistratea, 
either  by  shutting  up  the  sick  or  removing  them, 
to  stop  an  infection  which  sprsads  itseu  from 
man  to  man  even  while  they  are  perfectly  well 
and  insensible  of  its  approach,  and  may  be  so  for 
many  days. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask  here  how  long  it  nay 
be  supposed  men  might  have  the  seeds  of  tlia 
contagion  in  them  before  it  discovered  itself  in 
this  fatal  manner,  and  how  long  tbey  in%ht  go 
about  seemingly  whole,  and  yet  be  contagions  to 
all  those  that  came  near  them.  I  believe  the 
most  experienced  physicians  cannot  answer  this 
question  directly  any  more  than  I  can;  and 
something  an  ordinary  observer  may  take  notice 
of,  which  may  pass  their  observation.  The 
opinion  of  physicians  abroad  seems  to  be,  that 
it  may  lie  dormant  in  the  spirits,  or  in  the  blood- 
vessels, a  very  considerable  tims;  why  else  do 
they  exact  a  quarantine  of  those  who  come  into 
their  harbours  and  ports  from  suspected  places? 
Forty  days  is,  oue  would  think^  too  long  for 
nature  to  struggle  with  such  an  enemy  as  this 
and  not  conquer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  but  I  could  not 
think  by  my  own  observation  that  tbey  can  ba 
infected,  so  as  to  be  contagious  to  others,  at>ove 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  at  furthest ;  and  on  that 
score  it  was,  that  when  a  house  was  shut  up  ia 
the  city,  and  any  one  had  died  of  the  plague,  bet 
nobody  appeared  to  be  ill  in  the  family  icx  six- 
teen or  eighteen  days  after,  they  were  not  so 
strict  but  that  they  would  connive  at  thair  goin^ 
privately  abroad;  nor  would  peopla  be  much 
afraid  of  them  afterwards,  bat  rather  think  they 
were  fortified  the  better,  having  not  been  vul- 
nerable when  the  cnem^  was  in  their  house;  but 
we  sometimes  found  it  had  lain  much,  longer 
concealed. 

Upon  the  foot  of  all  these  observations  I  mast 
say,  that  though  Providence  seemed  to  direct 
my  conduct  to  be  otherwise,  it  is  my  qpinioa, 
and  I  must  leave  it  as  a  prescription,  viz.  that 
the  best  ph  ysic  against  the  plague  is  to  run  away 
from  it  I  know  people  encourage  themselves 
by  saying,  God  is  able  to  keep  us  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  able  to  overtake  us  when  we  think 
ourselves  out  of  danger ;  and  this  kept  thousands 
in  the  town,  whose  carcases  went  into  the  great 
pits  by  cart-loads;  and  who,  if  tbey  had  fled 
from  the  danger,  had,  I  believe,  been  safe  from  the 
disaster ;  at  least,  *tis  probable  they  had  been  safe; 

And  were  this  very  fundamentil  only  duly 
considered  by  the  people  on  any  future  occasion 
uf  this  or  the  like  nature,  I  am  persuaded  it 
would  put  them  upon  quite  different  measores 
for  managing  the  people  from  those  that  they 
took  in  1665,  or  thtui  any  that  have  been  taken 
abroad,  that  I  have  heard  of ;  in  a  word,  they 
would  consider  of  separating  the  people  into 
smaller  bodies,  and  removing  them  in  tune  further 
from  one  another,  and  not  lot  such  a  contagion 
as  tills,  which  is  indeed  chiefly  dangerous  to 
collected  bodies  of  people,  find  a  million  of  people 
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in  a  body  together,  as  was  very  near  the  case 
before,  and  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  it 
should  ever  appear  again. 

The  pla^e,  like  a  great  fire,  if  a  few  houses 
^>nly  are  contiguous  whore  it  happens^  can  only 
burn  a  few  houses ;  or  if  it  begins  in  a  single,  or, 
as  WB  call  it  a  lone  house,  can  only  burn  that 
lone  house  wnere  it  b^ns :  but  if  it  begins  in  a 
•olose-built  town  or  city,  and  gets  ahead,  there 
its  fury  increases,  it  rages  over  the  whole  place, 
and  consumes  all  it  can  reach. 

I  could  propose  many  schemes  on  the  foot 
'Of  which  the  government  of  this  city,  if  ever 
they  should  be  under  the  apprehension  of  such 
■another  enemy  (God  forbid  tney  should),  might 
ease  themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dan- 
gerous people  that  belong  to  them ;  I  mean  such 
as  the  begging,  starving,  labouring  poor,  and 
among  them  chiefly  those  who,  in  a  case  of  siege, 
are  called  the  useless  mouths;  who  being  then 
prudently,  and  to  their  own  advantage,  disposed 
of,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  disposing  of 
themselves,  and  of  then*  servants  and  childbren, 
the  city,  and  its  adjacent  parts,  would  be  so 
efiFectually  evacuated  that  there  would  not  be 
above  a  tenth  part  of  its  people  left  together,  for 
the  disease  to  take  hold  upon.  But  suppose  them 
to  be  a  fifth  part,  and  that  two  hundrea  and  fifty 
thousand  people  were  left,  and  if  it  did  seize 
upon  them,  thev  would  by  their  living  so  much 
«t  large  be  much  better  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  infection,  and'  be  less  liable  to 
the  effects  of  it  than  If  the  same  number  of  people 
lived  close  together  in  one  smaller  city,  such  as 
Dublin,  or  Amsterdam,  or  the  lika 

It  is  true  hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of  families 
fled  away  at  this  last  plague ;  but  then  of  them 
many  fled  too  late,  and  not  only  died  in  their 
flight,  but  carried  the  distemper  with  them  into 
the  countries  where  they  went|  and  infected  those 
whom  th^v  went  among  for  safety ;  which  con- 
founded tne  thing,  and  made  that  be  a  propaga- 
tion of  the  distemper  which  was  the  best  means 
to  prevent  it ;  and  this  too  is  evident  of  it,  and 
brings  me  back  to  what  I  only  hinted  at  before, 
but  must  speak  more  fully  to  here,  namely,  that 
men  went  about  apparently  well,  many  days  after 
they  had  the  taint  of  the  disease  in  their  vitals, 
and  after  their  spirits  were  so  seized  as  that  they 
could  never  escape  it;  and  that  all  the  while  they 
did  so  they  were  dangerous  to  others ;  I  say,  this 
proves  that  so  it  was;  for  such  people  imected 
the  very  towns  they  went  through,  as  well  as 
the  families  tiboy  went  among.  And  it  was  by 
that  means  that  almost  all  the  great  towns  in 
England  had  the  distemper  among  Ihem,  more  or 
less;  and  always  they  would  tell  you  such  a 
Londoner  or  such  a  Londoner  brought  it  down. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  when  I  speak  of 
those  people  who  were  really  thus  dangerous,  I 
suppose  them  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  their  own 
condition ;  for  if  they  reaJly  knew  their  circum- 
stances to  be  such  as  indeed  they  wei^  they  must 
have  been  a  kind  of  wilful  murderers,  if  they 
would  have  gone  abroad  among  healthy  people, 
«nd  it  would  have  verified  indeed  the  suggestion 
which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which  I  thought 
seemed  untrue,  viz.  that  the  infected  people  were 
utterly  careless  as  to  giving  the  infection  to 
others,  and  rather  fon^'ard  to  do  it  than  not;  and 
I  believe  it  was  partly  fiK>m  this  very  thing  that 
they  raised  that  suggestion,  which  I  hope  was 
■not  really  true  in  fact. 

I  confess  no  particular  case  is  sufficient  to 
prove  a  general,  out  I  could  name  several  people 
within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  their  neighbours 
«nd  families  yet  living,  who  showed  the  contrary 


to  an  extreme.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  family 
in  my  neighbourhood,  having  had  the  distemper, 
he  thought  he  had  it  given  him  by  a  poor  work- 
man whom  he  employed,  and  whom  he  went  to 
his  house  to  see,  or  went  for  some  work  that  he 
wanted  to  have  finished ;  and  he  had  some  appre- 
hensions even  while  he  was  at  the  poor  work- 
man's door,  but  did  not  discover  it  fully,  but  the 
next  day  it  discovered  itself,  and  he  was  taken 
very  ill;  upon  which  he  immediately  caused 
hilDOiSelf  to  be  carried  into  an  outbuilding  which 
he  had  in  his  yard,  and  where  there  was  a 
chamber  over  a  workhouse,  the  man  being  a 
brazier.  Here  he  lay,  and  hera  he  died ;  and 
would  be  tended  by  none  of  his  neighbours,  but 
bv  a  nurse  from  abroad;  and  would  not  suffer 
his  wife,  nor  children,  nor  servants,  to  come  up 
into  the  room,  lest  they  should  be  infected,  but 
sent  ^em  his  blessing  and  prayers  for  them  by 
the  nurse,  who  spoke  it  to  them  at  a  distance; 
and  all  this  for  fear  of  giving  them  the  distemper, 
and  without  which,  he  knew,  as  they  were  Kept 
up,  they  could  not  have  it. 

And  here  I  must  observe  also,  that  the  plague, 
as  I  suppose  all  distempers  do,  operated  in  a 
different  manner  on  differing  constitutions.  Some 
were  immediately  overwhelmed  with  it,  and  it 
came  to  violent  fevers,  vomitings,  insufferable 
headaches,  pains  in  the  back,  and  so  up  to  ravings 
and  ragings  with  those  pains;  others  with  swell- 
ings and  tumours  in  the  neck  or  groin,  or  armpits, 
which,  till  they  could  be  broke,  put  them  into 
insufferable  agonies  and  torment;  while  others, 
as  I  have  observed,  were  silently  infected,  the 
fever  preying  upon  their  spirits  insensibly,  and 
they  seeing  little  of  it  till  they  foil  into  swooning, 
and  faintings,  and  death  without  pain. 

I  am  not  physician  enough  to  enter  into  the 
particular  reasons  and  manner  of  these  differing 
effects  of  one  and  the  same  distemper,  and  of  its 
differing  operation  in  several  bodies;  nor  is  it 
mv  business  here  to  record  the  observations 
which  I  really  made,  because  the  doctors  them- 
selves have  done  that  pait  much  more  effeotnally 
than  I  can  do,  and  because  my  opinion  may,  in 
some  things,  differ  from  theirs.  I  am  only  re- 
lating what  I  know,  or  have  heardj  or  believe, 
of  the  particular  cases,  and  what  fell  within  the 
compass  of  my  view,  and  the  different  nature  of 
the  infection  as  it  appeared  in  the  particular  cases 
which  I  have  related;  but  this  may  be  added, 
too,  that  though  the  former  sort  of  those  cases, 
namely,  those  openly  visited,  were  the  worst  for 
themselves  as  to  pain,  I  mean  those  that  had 
such  fevers,  vomitings,  headaches,  pains,  and 
swellings,  because  they  died  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner,  yet  the  latter  had  the  worst  state  of  the 
disease,  for  in  the  former  they  frequently  re- 
covered, especially  if  the  swellings  broke;  but 
the  latter  was  inevitable  death,  no  cure,  no  help 
could  be  possible,  nothing  could  follow  but  death ; 
and  it  was  worse  also  to  others,  because,  as  above, 
it  secretly,  and  unperceived  by  others  or  by  them- 
selves, communicated  death  to  those  they  con- 
versed with,  the  penetrating  poison  insinuating 
itself  into  their  blood  in  a  manner  which  it  was 
impossible  to  describe,  or  indeed  conceive. 

This  infecting  and  being  infected,  without  so 
much  as  its  being  known  to  either  person,  is 
evident  from  two  sorts  of  cases,  which  frequently 
happened  at  that  time ;  and  there  is  hardly  any- 
body living,  who  was  in  London  during  the  in- 
fection, but  must  have  known  several  of  the 
cases  of  both  sorts. 

First,  Fathers  and  mothers  have  gone  about  ai 
if  they  had  been  well,  and  have  believed  them- 
selves to  be  so,  till  they  haTs  insensibly  infected 
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and  been  the  destrtiction  of  their  whole  families, 
which  they  would  have  been  far  from  doing,  if 
they  had  had  the  least  apprehensions  of  their 
being  nnsoond  and  dangerous  themselves.  A 
family,  whose  story  I  have  heard,  was  thus  in- 
fected by  the  father,  and  the  distemper  began  to 
nppear  npon  some  of  them  even  before  he  found 
it  upon  himself;  but  searching  more  narrowly, 
it  appeared  he  had  been  infected  some  time,  and 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  family  had  been 
poisoned  by  himself,  he  went  disti*acted,  and 
would  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  but 
was  kept  from  that  by  those  who  looked  to  him, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  died. 

Becondly,  The  other  particular  is,  that  many 
people  having  been  well  Xo  the  best  of  their  own 
judgment,  or  by  the  best  observation  which  they 
could  make  of  themselves  for  several  days,  and 
only  finding  a  decay  of  appetite,  or  a  light  sick- 
ness upon  their  stomachs;  nay,  some  whose 
appetite  has  been  strong,  and  even  craving,  and 
only  a  light  pain  in  their  heads,  have  sent  for 
physicians  to  know  what  ailed  them,  and  have 
been  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  at  the  brink 
of  death,  the  tokens  upon  them,  or  the  plague 
grown  up  to  an  incurable  height 

It  was  very  sad  to  reflect,  how  such  a  person 
as  this  last  mentioned  above,  had  been  a  walking 
destroyer,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  fortnight  before 
that;  how  he  had  ruined  those  that  ne  would 
have  hazarded  his  life  to  save;  and  had  be^n 
breathing  death  upon  them,  even  perhaps  in  his 
tender  kissing  and  embracings  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. Yet  thus  certainly  it  was,  and  often  has 
been,  and  I  could  give  many  particular  cases 
where  it  has  been  so.  If,  then,  the  blow  is  thus 
insensibly  striking,  if  the  arrow  flies  thus  un- 
seen and  cannot  be  discovered,  to  what  purpose 
are  all  the  schemes  for  shutting  up  or  removing 
the  sick  people?     Those  schemes  cannot  take 

Elaoe  but  upon  those  that  appear  to  be  sick,  or  to 
e  infected;  whereas  there  are  among  them,  at 
the  same  time,  thousands  of  people  who  seem  to 
be  well,  but  are  all  that  while  carrying  death 
with  them  into  all  companies  which  they  came 
into. 

This  frequently  puzzled  our  physicians,  and 
especially  the  apothecaries  and  sui^eons,  who 
knew  not  how  to  discover  the  sick  from  the 
sound.  They  all  allowed  that  it  was  really  so ; 
that  many  people  had  the  plague  in  their  very 
blood,  and  preying  upon  their  spirits,  and  were 
in  themselves  but  walking  putrified  carcases, 
whose  breath  was  infectious,  and  their  sweat 
poison,  and  yet  were  as  well  to  look  on  as  other 
people,  and  even  know  it  not  themselves;  I  say, 
they  all  allowed  that  it  was  really  true  in  fact, 
but  they  knew  not  how  to  propose  a  discovery. 

My  friend  Dr.  Heath  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  known  by  the  smell  of  their  breath ;  but 
then,  as  he  said,  w'ho  durst  smell  to  that  breath 
for  his  information,  since,  to  know  it,  he  must 
draw  the  stench  of  the  plague  up  into  his  own 
brain,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  smell  ?  I  have 
heard  it  was  the  opinion  of  others,  that  it  might 
be  distinguished  by  the  paily's  breathing  upou  a 
piece  of  glass,  whera  the  breath  condensing,  there 
might  living  creatures  be  seen  by  a  microscope, 
of  strange,  monstrous,  and  frightful  shapes,  such 
as  dragons,  snakes,  serpents,  and  devils,  horrible 
to  behold :  but  this  I  very  much  question  the 
truth  of;  and  we  had  no  microscopes  at  that 
time,  as  I  remember,  to  make  the  experiment 
with. 

It  was  the  opinion  also  of  another  learned  man, 
that  the  breath  of  such  a  person  would  poison 
and  instantly  lull  a  bird ;  not  only  a  small  bird, 


but  even  a  cock  or  hen ;  and  that  if  it  did  not 
immediately  kill  the  latter,  it  would  cause  them 
to  be  roupy,  as  they  call  it;  particularly  that  if 
they  had  lud  any  eggs  at  that  time,  they  would 
be  aU  rotten.  But  those  are  opinions  which  I 
never  found  supported  by  any  experiments,  or 
heard  of  others  that  had  seen  it ;  so  I  Imvb  them 
as  I  find  them,  only  with  this  remark,  namely, 
that  I  think  the  probabilities  are  very  strong  for 
them. 

Some  have  proposed  that  such  persons  should 
breathe  hard  upon  warm  water,  and  that  they 
would  leave  an  unusual  scum  upon  it,  or  upovi 
several  other  things;  especially  such  as  axe  of 
a  glutinous  substance,  and  are  apt  to  receive  a. 
scum  and  support  it. 

But,  from  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  nature 
of  this  contagion  was  such,  that  it  was  impo85ibli> 
to  discover  it  at  all,  or  to  prevent  it  spreading 
from  one  to  another  by  any  human  skill. 

There  was  indeed  one  difficulty,  which  I  could 
never  thoroughly  get  over  to  this  time,  and  which 
there  is  but  one  way  of  ans^vering  that  I  know 
of,  and  that  is  this,  viz.  the  first  person  that  died 
of  the  plague  was  on  December  20th,  or  there- 
abouts, 1664,  and  in  or  about  Long-acre :  whence- 
the  first  perBon  had  the  infection  was  generally 
said  to  bie  from  a  parcel  of  silks  imported  from 
Holland,  and  first  opened  in  that  house. 

But  alter  this  we  neard  no  more  of  any  person* 
dying  of  the  phigne,  or  of  the  distemper  bong  in 
that  place,  tUi  the  9th  of  February,  which  was 
about  seven  weeks' after,  and  then  one  more  wa» 
buried  out  of  the  same  house.  Then  it  was  hushed, 
and  we  wei-e  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  public  for  a> 
great  while ;  for  there  were  no  more  entered  in 
tho  weekly  bUl  to  be  dead  of  the  plague  till  the- 
22d  of  April,  when  there  were  two  more  buried, 
not  out  of  the  same  house,  but  out  of  the  same 
street;  and,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was 
out  of  the  next  house  to  the  first    This  was  nine 
weeks  asunder,  and  after  this  wo  had  no  more 
till  a  fortnight,  and  then  it  broke  out  in  several 
streets,  and  spread  every  way.    Now  the  questitm 
seems  to  lie  thus:  Where  lay  the  seeds  of  the- 
infection  all  this  while  ?  how  came  it  to  stop  so- 
long,  and  not  stop  any  longer?    Either  the  dis- 
temper did  not  come  immediately  by  contagion 
from  body  to  body,  or  if  it  did,  then  a  body  may 
be  capable  to   continue  infected,  without   the 
disease  discovering  itself,  many  days,  nay,  weeks 
together,  even  not  a  quarantine  of  days  only^ 
but  a  soixantino-— not  only  forty  days,  but  sixty" 
days,  or  longer. 

It  is  true,  there  was,  as  I  observed  at  first,  and 
is  well  known  to  many  yet  living,  a  very  cold 
winter,  and  a  long  frost,  which  continued' three- 
months,  and  this,  the  doctors  say,  might  check  tho- 
infection ;  but  then  the  learned  must  allow  me  to 
say,  that  if,  according  to  their  notion,  the  disease- 
was,  as  I  may  say,  only  frozen  up,  it  would,  like 
a  frozen  river,  have  returned  to  its  usnal  force 
and  current  when  it  thawed,  whereas  the  prin- 
cipal recess  of  this  infection,  which  was  from 
Febi-uary  to  April,  was  after  the  frost  was  broken, 
and  the  weather  mild  and  warm. 

But  there  is  another  >vay  of  solving  all  this 
difilculty,  which  I  think  my  own  remembnaoe 
of  the  thing  will  supply ;  and  that  is,  the  fact  is 
not  granted,  namely,  that  there  died  none  in 
those  long  intervals,  viz.  from  the  20th  of 
December  to  the  9th  of  February,  and  from 
thence  to  the  22d  of  April.  The  weekly  bilW 
are  the  only  evidence  on  the  other  side,  and 
those  bills  were  not  of  credit  enough^  at  least 
with  me,  to  support  an  hypothesis,  or  dotermine- 
a  question  of  such  importance  as  this:  for  it 
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our  received  opinion  at  that  time,  and  I  believe 
upon  yerr  good  grounds,  that  the  fraud  lay  in 
the  parish  officers,  searchers,  and  persons  ap- 
pointed to  give  account  of  the  dead,  and  what 
<.lisease8  they  died  of :  and  as  people  were  very 
loath  at  first  to  hare  the  neighbours  believe  their 
houses  were  infected,  so  they  gave  money  to 
procure,  or  otherwise  procured  the  dead  persons 
to  be  returned  as  dying  of  other  distempers ;  and 
this  I  know  was  piiictised  afterwards  in  many 
places,  I  believe  I  might  sav  in  all  places  where 
the  distemper  came,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  vast 
increase  of  the  numbers  placed  in  the  weekly  bills 
under  other  articles  of  diseafes  during  the  time 
of  the  infection;  for  example,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  when  the  plague  was  coming 
on  to  its  highest  pitch,  it  was  very  ordinary  to 
have  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred,  nay,  to 
almost  fifteen  hundred  a  week,  of  other  dis- 
tempers; not  that  the  numbers  of  those  dis- 
tempers were  really  increased  to  such  a  degree; 
but  the  great  number  of  families  and  houses 
where  really  the  infection  was,  obtained  the 
favour  to  have  their  dead  be  returned  of  other 
distempers,  to  prevent  the  shutting  up  their 
houses.    For  example : — 

Dtad  of  other  disetues  besides  the  Playue, 

From  the  18th  to  the  25th  July,  942 

To  the  1st  of  August)       .        .  1004 

To  the  8th,        .        .        .        .  1213 

To  the  16th,      .        .        •        .  1439 

Tothe22d,       .        .        .       .  1331 

To  the  29th,      ....  1394 

To  the  5th  of  September, .        •  1264 

To  the  12th,      ....  1056 

Tothel9tli,      ....  1132 

To  the  26th,      ....  927 

Kow  it  was  not  doubted  but  the  greatest  part 
of  these,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  were  dead  of 
the  plague,  but  the  officers  were  prevailed  with 
to  return  them  as  above,  and  the  numbers  of 
some  particular  articles  of  distempers  discoyered 
are  as  follows: — 

From  the  Ist  to  8th  Aug.,  to  15th,  to  22d,  to  29th. 

Fever,       .        .  314  353  348  383 

Spotted  Fever, .  •^174  190  166  165 

Surfeit,     .        .  85  87  74  99 

Teeth,      .        .  90  113  111  133 

663       743       699       780 
From  Aug.  29th  to  Sept.  5th,to  12th,  to  19th,  to  26th. 


Fever, 

364 

332 

309 

268 

Spotted  Fever, . 

167 

97 

101 

65 

Surfeit,  . 

68 

45 

49 

36 

Teeth,   . 

138 

128 

121 

112 

727       602       580       481 

There  were  several  other  articles  which  bore 
a  proportion  to  these,  and  which  it  i^  easy  to 
perceive  were  increased  on  the  same  account, 
as  aged,  consumptions,  vomitings,  imposthumes, 
gripes,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  were  not 
doubted  to  be  infected  people ;  but  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  families  not  to  bo 
known  to  be  infected,  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
it,  so  they  took  all  the  measures  they  could  to 
have  it  not  believed;  and  if  any  died  in  their 
houses,  to  get  them  returned  to  the  examiners, 
and  by  the  searchers,  as  having  died  of  other 
distempers. 


This,  I  say;  will  account  for  the  long  interval 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  between  the  dying  of 
the  first  persons  that  were  returned  in  the  bills 
to  be  dead  of  the  plague,  and  the  time  when  the 
distemper  spread  openly,  and  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. 

Besides,  the  weekly  bills  themselves  at  that 
time  evidently  discover  this  ti-uth;  for  while 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  plague,  and  no  in- 
crease after  it  had  been  mentioned,  yet  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  an  increase  of  those 
distempers  which  bordered  nearest  upon  it ;  for 
example,  there  were  eight,  twelve,  seventeen  of 
the  spotted  fever,  in  a  week  when  there  were 
none  or  but  very  few  of  the  plague;  whereas 
before,  one,  three,  or  four,  were  the  ordinoiy 
weekly  numbera  of  that  distemper.  Likewise,  as 
I  observed  before,  the  burials  increased  weekly 
in  that  particular  parish,  and  the  parishes  ad- 
jacent, more  than  in  any  other  parish,  although 
there  were  none  set  down  of  the  plague;  all 
which  tell  us  that  the  infection  was  handed  on, 
and  the  succession  of  the  distemper  really  pro- 
served,  though  it  seemed  to  us  at  that  time  to 
be  ceased,  and  to  come  again  in  a  manner  sur*- 
prising. 

It  might  be  also  that  the  infection  might  re- 
main in  other  parts  of  the  same  parcel  of  goods 
which  at  first  it  came  in,  and  wliich  might  not 
be  perhaps  opened,  or  at  least  not  fully,  or  in  the 
clothes  of  the  fii'st  infected  person ;  for  I  cannot 
think  that  anybody  could  be  seized  with  the  con- 
tagion in  a  fatal  and  mortal  degree  for  nine 
weeks  together,  and  support  his  state  of  health 
so  well,  as  even  not  to  aiscover  it  to  themselves ; 
yet  if  it  were  so,  the  ailment  is  the  stronger 
in  favour  of  what  I  am  saying,  namely,  that  the 
infection  is  retained  in  bodies  apparently  well, 
and  conveyed  from  them  to  those  they  converse 
with,  while  it  is  known  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

Great  were  the  confusions  at  that  time  upon 
this  very  account;  and  when  people  began  to 
be  convinced  that  the  infection  was  received  in 
this  surprising  manner  from  persons  apparently 
well,  they  began  to  be  exceeding  shy  and  jealous 
of  every  one  that  came  near  tb^m.  Once,  on  a 
public  ^y,  whether  a  Sabbath  day  or  not  I  do 
not  remember,  in  Aldgate  church,  in  a  pew  full 
of  people,  on  a  sudden  one  fancied  she  smelt  an 
ill  smell;  immediately  she  fancies  the  plague 
was  in  the  pew,  whispers  her  notion  or  suspicion 
to  the  next,  then  rises  and  goes  out  of  the  pew ; 
it  immediately  took  with  the  next,  and  so  with 
them  1^  and  every  one  of  them  and  of  the  two 
or  three  adjoining  pews,  got  up  and  went  out  of 
the  church,  nobody  knowing  what  it  was  offended 
them,  or  from  whom. 

This  immediately  filled  everybody's  mouths 
with  one  preparation  or  other,  such  as  the  old 
women  du'ected,  and  some  perhaps  as  physicians 
directed,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  by  the 
breath  of  others;  iusomuch  that  if  we  came  to 
go  into  a  church,  when  U  was  anything  full  of 
people,  there  i^ould  be  such  a  mixture  of  smells 
at  uie  entrance,  that  it  was  much  more  strong, 
though  perhaps  not  so  wholesome^  than  if  you 
were  going  into  an  apothecary's  or  druggist's 
shop.  In  a  word,  the  whole  church  was  like  a 
smelling  bottle;  in  one  comer  it  was  aJl  per- 
fumes^ in  another,  aromatics,  balsamics,  and  a 
variety  of  drugs  and  herbs ;  in  another,  salts  and 
spirits,  as  every  one  was  furnished  for  their 
own  preservation ;  yet  I  have  observed  that  after 
people  were  possessed,  as  I  have  said,  with  the 
belief,  or  rather  assurance,  of  the  infection  being 
thus  carried  on  by  persons  apparently  in  health, 
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the  charohes  and  meeting-houses  were  mach 
Ihinner  of  people  than  at  other  times,  before  that 
they  used  to  be;  for  this  is  to  be  said  of  the 
people  of  London,  that  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  pestilence,  the  churches  or  meetings  were 
never  wholly  shut  up,  nor  did  the  people  decline 
coming  out  to  the  public  worship  of  God  except 
only  in  some  parishes  when  the  violence  of  the 
disfemper  was  more  particularly  in  that  parish  at 
that  time ;  and  even  then  no  longer  than  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so. 

Indeed  nothing  was  more  strange  than  to  see 
with  what  courage  the  people  went  to  the  public 
service  of  God,  even  at  that  time  when  they  were 
afraid  to  stir  out  of  their  own  houses  upon  any 
other  occasion:  this  I  mean  before  the  time  of 
desperation  which  I  have  mentioned  already. 
This  was  a  proof  of  the  exceeding  populousness 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  infection ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  great  numbers  that  were  gone  into 
the  country  at  the  first  alarm,  and  that  iled  out 
into  the  forests  and  woods  when  they  were 
further  terrified  with  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  it,  when  we  came  to  see  the  crowds  and 
tlirongs  of  people  which  appeared  on  the  Sabbath 
days  at  the  churches,  and  especially  in  thosse 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  plague  was  abated, 
or  where  it  was  not  vet  come  to  its  height,  it 
was  amazing!  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again 
presently.  I  return,  in  the  meantime,  to  the 
article  of  infecting  one  another  at  first  Before 
people  came  to  right  notions  of  the  infection, 
and  of  infecting  one  another,  people  were  only 
shy  of  those  that  were  really  sick ;  a  man  with  a 
cap  upon  his  head,  or  wim  clothes  round  his 
neck,  which  was  the  case  of  those  that  had 
swellingB  there,  such  was  indeed  frightful.  But 
when  we  saw  a  gentleman  dressed,  with  his 
band  on,  and  his  gloves  in  his  hand,  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  and  his  hair  combed,  of  such  we 
had  not  the  least  apprehensions,  and  people  con- 
versed a  great  while  freely,  especially  with  their 
neighbours  and  such  as  they  knew.  But  when 
the  physicians  assured  us  that  the  danger  was 
as  well  from  the  sound,  that  is,  the  seemingly 
sound,  as  the  sick,  and  that  those  people  that 
thought  themselves  entirely  free,  ware  oftentimes 
the  most  fatal ;  and  that  it  came  to  be  gensvally 
understood  that  people  were  sensible  of  it,  and 
of  the  reason  of  it ;  then,  I  say,  they  began  to  be 
jealous  of  everybody,  and  a  vast  number  of 
people  locked  themselves  up  so  as  not  to  oome 
abroad  into  any  company  at  all,  nor  suffer  any 
that  had  been  abroad  in  pnimiscuous  company 
to  come  into  their  houses  or  near  them ;  at  least 
not  so  near  them  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
their  breath  or  of  any  smell  from  them;  and 
when  they  were  obliged  to  converse  at  a  distance 
with  strangers,  they  would  always  have  preser- 
vatives in  their  mouths,  and  about  their  clothes, 
to  repel  and  keep  off  the  infection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  people 
began  to  use  these  cautions,  they  were  less  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  the  infection  did  not  break 
into  such  houses  so  furiously  as  it  did  iato  oliiers 
before,  and  thousands  of  families  were  preserved, 
speaking  with  due  reserve  to  the  direction  of 
divine  providence,  b^  that  means. 

But  It  was  impossible  to  beat  anything  into  the 
heads  of  the  poor:  they  went  on  with  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  their  traipers,  full  of  outcries  and 
lamentations  when  taken,  but  madly  careless  of 
themselves,  foolhardy  and  obstinate,  while  they 
were  well.  Where  the^  could  get  employment, 
they  pushed  into  any  kind  of  business,  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  liable  to  infection ;  and 
if  they  were  spoken  to,  their  answer  would  be, 


^  I  must  trust  in  Ood  for  that ;  if  I  am  taken,  tlien 
I  am  provided  for,  and  there  is  an  end  of  me;' 
and  the  like.  Or  thus, '  Why,  what  must  I  do  ? 
I  cannot  starve,  I  had  as  good  have  the  plague 
as  perish  for  want;  I  have  no  work,  what  ccmld 
I  dio  ?  I  must  do  this  or  beg.'  Suppose  it  was 
burying  the  dead,  or  attending  tiie  sick,  or  w»teh- 
iog  infected  houses,  which  were  ail  tenihle 
haxards ;  but  their  tale  was  generally  the  same. 
It  is  true,  necessity  was  a  justifiable,  wanantafaie 
plea,  and  nothing  could  be  better ;  bat  their  way 
of  talk  was  much  the  same,  where  the  neoesitieB 
were  not  tlie  same.  This  adventurous  condoct 
of  the  poor  was  that  which  brought  the  plague 
among  Uiem  in  a  most  furious  mann^' ;  and  this 
joined  to  the  distress  of  their  dronmstances, 
when  taken,  was  the  reason  whv  they  died  ao 
by  heaps ;  for  I  cannot  say  I  could  observe  one 
lot  of  better  husbandry  among  them,  I  mean  the 
labouring  poor,  while  they  were  all  well  and 
getting  money,  than  there  was  before,  but  as 
lavish,  as  extravagant,  and  as  thoughtlesi  for 
to-morrow  as  ever;  so  that,  when  they  oame 
to  be  taken  sick,  they  were  immediately  in  ttie 
utmost  distress,  as  well  for  want  as  for  siokiiPiff, 
as  well  for  lack  of  food  as  lack  of  health. 

The  misery  of  the  poor  I  had  many  oooasioDa 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of,  and  sometimes  al^  of 
the  charitable  assistance  that  some  pious  people 
daily  gave  to  such,  sending  them  relief  and  sup- 
plies both  of  food,  physic,  and  other  helxk,  asthey 
found  they  wanted ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  debt  of 
justice  due  to  the  temper  of  the  people  of  thai 
day  to  take  notice  here  that  not  ouy  ^reat  sums, 
very  great  sums  of  money,  were  charitably  sent 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  for  the  asstetance 
andj9upport  of  the  poor  distempered  people,  bat 
abundance  of  private  people  dailv  dismbnted 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  relief^  and  sent 
people  about  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  par- 
ticular distressed  and  visited  families,  and  relieved 
them ;  nay,  some  pious  ladies  were  transported 
with  zeal  in  so  good  a  work,  and  so  confident  in 
the  protection  of  Providence  in  discharge  of  the 
great  duty  of  charity,  that  they  went  about  in 
person  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  and  even 
visiting  poor  families,  though  sick  and  infected, 
in  their  veiy  houses,  appointing  nurses  to  attend 
those  that  wanted  attending,  'and  ordering 
apothecaries  and  surgeons,  the  first  to  supply 
them  with  drugs  or  plasters,  and  such  things  as 
they  wanted,  and  the  last  to  lance  and  dress  the 
swellings  and  tumours,  where  such  were  wanting; 
giving  their  blessing  to  the  poor  in  substantul 
relief  to  them,  as  well  ashear^  prayers  for  tbem. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  as  some  do,  that 
none  of  those  charitable  people  were  suffeied  to 
fall  under  the  calamity  itself ;  but  this  I  may  say, 
that  I  never  knew  any  one  of  them  that  mis- 
carried, which  I  mention  for  the  encouragement 
of  others  in  case  of  the  like  distress ;  and,  doubt- 
less, if  they  that  give  to  the  poor  lend  to  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  repay  them,  those  that  hazard  their 
lives  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  comfort  and 
assist  the  poor  in  such  misery  as  thisi  may  hope 
to  be  protected  in  the  work. 

Nor  was  this  charity  so  extraordinary  eminsBi 
only  in  a  few ;  but  (for  I  cannot  lightly  quit  this 
point)  the  charity  of  the  rich,  as  well  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  as  from  the  country,  was  so  great, 
that,  in  a  word,  a  prodigious  number  of  people, 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  want  as 
well  9A  sickness,  were  supported  and  subsisted  by 
it ;  and  though  I  could  never,  nor  I  b^eve  any 
one  else,  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  what  was 
so  contributed,  yet  I  do  believe  that,  as  I  heard 
one  say  that  was  a  critical  observer  of  that  part, 
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there  was  not  only  many  thousand  pounds  oon- 
tributed,  but  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to 
Ihe  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  distressed,  afflicted 
<:ity ;  nay,  one  man  affirmed  to  me  that  he  could 
reckon  up  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  week,  which  was  distributed  by  the  <mun»h- 
wardens  at  the  several  parish  vestries,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  aldermen  in  the  several  wards  and 
precincts,  and  by  the  particular  direction  of  the 
court  and  of  the  lustioes,  respectively,  in  the  parts 
'  where  they  resided,  over  and  above  the  private 
I  charity  distributed  by  pious  hands  in  the  manner 
I  I  speak  of,  and  this  continued  for  many  weeks 
i    together. 

I  confess  this  is  a  very  great  sum ;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  there  was  distributed  in  the  parish  of 
Cripplegate  only  £17,800  in  one  week  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  as  I  heard  reported,  and  which 
I  really  believe  was  true,  the  other  may  not  be 
improbable. 

It  was  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
many  signal  good  providences  which  attended 
this  great  city,  and  of  which  there  were  many 
other/ worth  recording ;  I  say,  this  was  a  very 
remarkable  one,  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to  move 
the  hearts  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom so  cheerfully  to  contribute  to  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  poor  at  London ;  the  good  conse- 
quences of  which  were  felt  many  ways,  and 
particularly  in  preserving  the  lives  and  recover- 
ing the  health  of  so  many  thousands,  and  keeping 
Bo  many  thousands  of  families  from  perishing  and 
starving. 

And  now  I  am  talking  of  the  merciful  disposi- 
tion of  Providence  in  this  time  of  calamity,  I 
cannot  but  mention  again,  though  I  have  spoken 
several  times  of  it  already  on  other  accounts,  I 
mean  that  of  the  progression  of  the  distemper ; 
how  it  began  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded gradually  and  slowly  from  one  part  to 
another,  and  Hke  a  dark  cloud  that  passes  over 
Mur  heads,  which,  as  it  thickens  and  overcasts 
the  air  at  one  end,  cleai-s  up  at  the  other  end ; 
tio,  while  the  plague  went  on  ragia^:  from  west 
to  east,  as  it  went  forwards  east  it  abated  in 
tlie  west,  by  which  means  those  parts  of  the 
town  which  were  not  seized,  or  who  were 
left,  and  where  it  had  spent  its  fury,  were 
(as  it  were)  spared  to  help  and  assist  the 
other ;  whereas,  had  the  distemper  spxead  itself 
over  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  at  oncej  raging 
in  all  places  alike,  as  it  has  doue  since  m  some 
places  abroad,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  must 
have  been  overwhelmed,  and  there  woiUd  have 
died  twentv  thousand  a  day,  as  they  say  there 
did  at  Naples,  nor  would  the  people  have  been 
able  to  have  helped  or  assisted  one  another. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  where  the  plague 
was  in  its  full  force,  there  indeed  the  people  were 
very  miserable,  and  the  oonstematiou  was  inex- 
pressible. But  a  little  before  it  reached  even  to 
that  place,  or  presently  after  it  was  gone,  they 
wei*e  quite  another  sort  of  people ;  and  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  there  was  too  much  of  that 
common  temper  of  mankind  to  be  found  among  us 
0-11  at  that  time,  namely,  to  forget  the  deliverance 
when  the  danger  is  past;  but  I  shall  come  to 
fc:peak  of  that  part  again. 

It  ihust  not  be  forgot  here  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  state  of  trade  during  the  time  of  this  com- 
mon calamity ;  and  this  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade,  as  also  to  our  home  trade. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  there  needs  little  to  be 
Siiid;  the  traiding  nations  of  Europe  were  all 
afraid  of  us,  and  no  port  of  France,  or  Holland, 
or  Spain,  or  Italy,  would  admit  our  ships  or  cor- 
re$ix>nd  with  us ;  indeed  we  stood  on  ill  tenns 


with  the  Butch,  and  were  in  a  furious  war  with 
them,  though  in  a  bad  condition  to  fight  abroad, 
who  had  such  dreadful  enemies  to  struggle  with 
at  home. 

Our  merchants  were  accordingly  at  a  full  8t<qs 
their  ships  could  go  nowhere,  that  is  to  say,  to 
no  place  abroad;  dieir  manufactures  and  mer* 
chandise,  that  is  to  say  of  our  growth,  would  not 
be  touched  abroad;  they  were  as  much  afraid 
of  our  goods  as  they  were  of  omr  people ;  and, 
indeed,  they  had  reason,  for  our  woollen  manu- 
factiures  are  as  retentive  of  infection  as  human 
bodies,  and  if  packed  up  by  persons  infected, 
would  receive  the  infection  and  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  touch  as  a  man  would  be  that  was  infected ; 
and  therefore  when  any  English  vessel  amved  in 
foi-eign  countries,  if  they  did  take  the  goods  on 
shore,  they  always  caused  the  bales  to  be  opened 
and  aired  in  places  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
But  from  Loxulon  they  would  not  suffer  them  to 
come  into  pmi,  much  less  to  unload  their  goods 
upon  any  terms  whatever;  and  this  stiicfeness 
was  especially  used  with  them  in  Spain  and 
Italy ;  m  Turkey,  and  the  islands  of  the  Arches, 
indeed,  as  they  are  called,  as  well  those  belonging 
to  tiae  Turks  as  to  the  Venetians,  they  were  not 
BO  very  rigid :  in  the  first  there  was  no  obstruct 
tion  at  all;  and  ships  which  were  then  in  the 
river  loading  for  Italy,  that  is,  for  Leghorn  and 
Naples,  being  denied  product,  as  they  call  it, 
went  on  to  Turkey,  and  were  freely  a<knitted  to 
unlade  their  cargo  without  any  difficulty,  only 
that  when  they  arrived  there,  some  of  their  oargo 
was  not  fit  for  sale  in  that  ooimtry,  and  other 
parts  of  it  being  consigned  to  merchants  at  Leg- 
nom,  the  captains  of  the  ships  had  no  right  nor 
any  orders  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  so  that  great 
inconveniences  followed  to  the  merchants.  But 
this  was  nothing  but  what  the  necessity  of  affairs 
required,  and  3ie  merchants  at  Leghorn  and 
Naples  having  notice  given  them,  sent  again 
from  thence  to  take  care  of  the  effects,  which 
were  particularly  consigned  to  those  ports,  and  to 
bring  back  in  other  ships  such  as  were  improper 
for  the  markets  at  Smyrna  and  Seaaderoon. 

The  inconveniences  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  still  greater;  for  they  would  by  no  means 
suffer  our  ships,  especially  those  from  London, 
to  come  into  any  of  their  ports,  much  less  to 
unlade.  There  was  a  report  that  one  of  o«r 
ships  having  by  stealth  delivered  her  cango, 
among  which  were  some  bales  of  English  doth, 
cotton,  kerseys,  and  such  like  goods,  the  Spaniards 
caused  all  the  goods  to  be  burnt^  and  punished 
the  men  with  death  who  were  concerned  m  carry- 
ing them  on  shore.  This  I  believe  was  in  psit 
true,  though  I  do  not  affirm  it;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely,  seeing  tiie  danger  was  really  very 
great,  the  mfection  being  so  violent  in  London. 

I  heard  likewise  that  the  plague  was  carried 
into  those  countries  by  some  of  our  ships,  and 
pnrticukrly  to  the  port  of  Faro,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Algarve,  belongmg  to  the  kin^  of  Portugal, 
and  that  several  persons  died  of  it  there,  but  it 
was  not  confirmed. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Spaniards  and: 
Portuguese  were  so  shy  of  us,  it  is  mosteertain 
that  the  plague,  as  has  been  said,  koemng  at  first 
much  at  that  end  of  the  town  next  Westminster, 
the  merchandising  part  of  the  town,  such  as  the- 
city  and  the  waterside,  was  perfectly  sound  till, 
at  least,  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  the  ships  In 
the  river  till  the  beginning  of  August;  for,  to  the 
1st  of  July,  there  had  died  but  seven  within  the 
whole  city,  and  but  sixty  within  the  liberties,  but 
one  in  fdl  the  parishes  of  Stepney,  Aldgate,  and 
Whitochapel,  and  but  two  in  all  the  eight  parishes 
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of  Bouthwark ;  but  it  was  the  same  thing  abroad, 
for  the  bad  news  waa  gone  over  the  whole  world 
that  the  city  of  London  was  infected  with  the 
plague,  and  there  was  no  inquiring  there  how 
the  infection  proceeded,  or  at  which  part  of  the 
town  it  was  begun  or  was  reached  to. 

Besides,  after  it  began  to  spread,  it  increased  so 
fast,  and  the  bills  grew  so  high  all  on  a  sudden. 
<that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  nssen  the  report  oi 
it,  or  endeayour  to  make  the  people  abroad  think 
it  better  than  it  was,  the  account  which  the 
weekly  bills  'gave  in  was  sufficient ;  and  that 
there  died  two  thousand  to  three  or  four  thou- 
sand a  week,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  whole 
trading  part  of  the  world,  and  the  following  time 
being  so  dreadful  also  in  the  ver^  city  itself,  put 
the  whole  world,  I  say,  upon  their  guard  against 
it 

Ton  may  be  sure,  also,  that  the  report  of  these 
things  lost  nothing  in  the  carrii^e:  the  plague 
was  itself  very  ten-ible,  and  the  distress  of  the 
people  very  gi'eat,  as  you  may  obserye  of  what  1 
nave  said ;  but  the  rumour  was  infinitely  greater, 
and  it  must  not  be  wondered  that  our  friends 
abroad,  as  my  brother*B  correspondents  in  par- 
ticular were  told  there,  namely,  in  Portugal  and 
Italy,  where  he  chiefly  traded,  that  in  London 
there  died  twenty  thousand  in  a  week ;  that  the 
dead  bodies  lay  unburied  by  heaps;  that  the 
living  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  or 
the  sound  to  look  after  the  sick;  that  all  the 
kingdom  was  infected  likewise,  so  that  it  was  an 
universal  malady,  such  as  was  never  heard  of  in 
those  parts  of  the  world ;  and  they  could  hardly 
believe  us  when  we  gave  them  an  account  how 
things  really  were,  and  how  there  was  not  above 
-one-tenth  part  of  the  people  dead ;  that  there  were 
five  hundi'ed  thousand  left  that  lived  all  the  time 
in  the  town ;  that  now  the  people  began  to  walk 
the  streets  again,  and  those  who  were  fled  to  re- 
turn ;  there  was  no  miss  of  the  usual  throng  of 
people  in  the  streets,  except  as  every  family 
might  miss  their  relations  and  neighbours,  ancl 
the  like.  I  say,  they  could  not  believe  these 
thines ;  and  if  mquir^  were  now  to  be  made  in 
Nap^  or  in  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
they  would  tell  you  there  was  a  dreadful  infec- 
tion in  London  so  many  years  ago,  in  which,  aa 
Above,  there  died  twenty  thousand  in  a  week,  &c., 
just  as  we  have  had  it  reported  in  London  that 
there  was  a  plague  in  the  city  of  Naples  in  the 
year  1656,  in  which  there  died  twenty  thousand 
people  in  a  day,  of  which  I  have  had  very  good 
satisfaction  that  it  was  utterly  false. 

But  these  extravagant  reports  were  very  preju- 
dicial to  our  trade,  as  well  as  unjust  and  injurious 
in  themselves,  for  it  was  a  long  time  after  the 
plag^ie  waa  quite  over  before  our  trade  could  re- 
cover itself  in  those  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
Flemings  and  Dutch,  but  especially  the  last, 
made  very  great  advantages  of  it,  having  all  the 
market  to  themselves,  and  even  buying  our  manu- 
factures in  the  several  parts  of  Kngland  where 
the  plague  was  not,  and  carrying  them  to  Holland 
and  Flanders,  and  from  thence  transporting  them 
to  Spain  and  to  Italy,  as  if  they  had  been  of  their 
own  making. 

But  they  were  detected  sometimes  and  punished, 
that  is  to  say,  their  goods  confiscated,  and  ships 
also;  for  if  it  was  true  that  our  manufactui*es, 
as  well  as  our  people,  were  infected,  and  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  touch  or  to  open  and  receive 
the  smell  of  them,  then  those  people  ran  the 
hazard  by  that  clandestine  trade,  not  only  of 
carrying  the  contagion  into  their  own  country, 
but  also  of  infecting  the  nations  to  whom  they 
traded  with  those  goods ;  which,  considering  how 


many  lives  might  be  lost  in  consequence  of  such 
an  action,  must  be  a  trade  that  no  men  of 
conscience  could  suffer  themselves  to  be  con- 
cemed  in. 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  any  harm 
was  done,  I  mean  of  that  kind,  by  those  people ; 
but  I  doubt  I  need  not  moke  any  such  proviso 
in  the  case  of  our  own  country;  for  either  by 
our  people  of  London,  or  by  the  commerce,  whi<^ 
made  their  conversing  with  all  sorts  of  people  in 
every  county  and  of  every  considerable  town 
necessary ;  I  say,  by  this  means  the  pl^ue  was 
first  or  last  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well 
in  London  as  in  all  the  cities  and  great  towns, 
especially  in  the  trading  manufacturing  towns 
and  seaports;  so  that,  fii^  or  last,  all  the  ocm- 
siderable  places  in  England  were  visited  more  or 
less,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  some  places, 
but  not  so  univei'saUy :  how  it  fared  with  the 
people  in  Scotland  I  had  no  opportunity  to  in- 
quire. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  plague  eon- 
tinned  so  violent  in  London,  the  ontports,  as 
they  are  colled,  enjoyed  a  very  great  trade, 
especially  to  the  adjacent  countries,  and  to  our 
own  plantations ;  for  example,  the  towns  of 
Colchester,  Yarmouth,  and  Hull,  on  that  side  of 
England,  exported  to  Holland  and  Hamboi^h 
the  manufactures  of  the  adjacent  counties  \ot 
several  months  after  the  trade  with  London  was, 
as  it  were,  entirely  shut  up ;  likewise  the  citlee; 
of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  with  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
had  the  like  advantage  to  Spain,  to  the  Canaries, 
to  Guinea,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  particn- 
larly  to  Ireland.  But  as  the  plague  spread  itself 
every  way  after  it  lutd  been  m  London  to  snch 
a  degree  as  it  was  in  August  and  September,  so 
all  :or  most  of  those  cities  and  towns  were  in- 
fected first  or  last,  and  then  trade  was,  as  it 
were,  under  a  general  embargo,  or  at  a  full  stop, 
as  I  shall  observe  farther  wnen  I  speak  of  our 
home  ti'ade. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  observed,  that  as 
to  ships  coming  in  from  abroad,  as  many  jou 
may  be  sure  did,  some  who  were  out  in  alf  parte 
of  the  world  a  considerable  while  before,  and 
some  who,  when  they  went  out,  knew  nothing  of 
an  infection,  or,  at  least,  of  one  so  terrible ;  these 
came  up  the  river  boldly,  and  delivered  th^ 
cargoes  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  exoept  lust 
in  the  two  months  of  August  and  September, 
when  the  weight  of  the  infection  lying,  as  I  may 
say,  all  below  bridge,  nobody  durst  appear  in 
business  for  a  while.  But  as  this  continued  but 
for  a  few  weeks,  tlie  homeward  bound  ships, 
especially  such  whose  cara^oes  were  not  liaUe  to 
spoil,  came  to  an  anchor  tor  a  time  short  of  the 
Pool,  or  fresh  water  part  of  the  river,  even  as 
low  as  the  river  Medway,  where  several  of  them 
ran  in,  and  others  lay  at  the  Nore,  and  in  the 
Hope  below  Gravesend ;  so  that,  by  ih»  latter  aid 
of  October,  there  was  a  very  great  fleet  of  home- 
ward bound  ships  to  come  np,  such  as  the  like 
had  not  been  known  for  many  years. 

Two  particular  trades  were  carried  on  by 
water-carria^  all  the  while  of  the  infection, 
and  that  with  little  or  no  interruption,  veiy 
much  to  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  poor 
dis^s^d  people  of  the  city,  and  those  were  the 
coasting  trade  for  com,  and  the  Newcastle  trade 
for  coals. 

The  first  of  these  was  particularly  carried  on 
by  small  vessels  from  the  port  of  Hull,  and  other 
places  in  the  Humber,  by  which  sreat  Quantities 
of  com  were  brought  in  from  xorkanire  and 
Lincolnshire;  the  other  part  of  this  com  trade 
was  from  Lynn  in  Nonolk,  from  Wells,  and 
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BnmliAiii,  and  from  YarmontlL,  all  in  the  saroa 
oonnty;  and  the  third  branch  was  from  the 
river  Medway.  and  from  Milton,  Feyershanif 
Margate,  and  Sandwich,  and  all  the  little  places 
and  ports  ronnd  the  coast  of  Kent  and  £ssex. 

There  was  also  a  very  good  trade  from  the 
coast  of  Suffolk  with  com,  butter,  and  cheese. 
These  vessels  kept  a  constant  course  of  trade, 
and,  without  interruption,  came  up  to  that 
market  known  still  by  the  name  of  Bear-key, 
where  they  supplied  the  city  plentifully  with 
com,  when  land  carriage  began  to  fail,  and 
when  the  people  began  to  be  sick  of  coming 
from  many  places  in  the  country. 

This  aiso  was  much  of  it  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence and  conduct  of  tha  Lord  Mayor,  who  took 
such  care  to  keep  the  masters  and  seamen  from 
danger  when  they  came  up,  causing  their  com 
to 'be  bought  oil  at  any  time  they  wanted  a 
market  (wmch,  however,  was  very  seldom),  and 
causing  the  corn-factors  immediately  to  unlade 
and  d^ ver  the  vessels  laden  with  com,  that  they 
had  very  little  occasion  to  come  out  of  their 
ships  or  vessels,  the  money  being  always  carried 
on  hoard  to  them,  and  put  into  a  pail  of  vinegar 
before  it  was  carried. 

Tub  second  trade  was  that  of  coals  from  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, without  which  the  city  would 
have  been  greatly  distressed ;  for  not  in  the  streets 
only,  but  m  private  houses  and  families^  great 
quantities  of  coal  were  then  burnt,  even  all  the 
summer  long,  and  when  the  weather  was  hottest, 
which  was  done  by  tiie  advice  of  the  physicians. 
Some,  indeed,  opposed  it,  and  insisted  that  to 
keep  the  houses  and  rooms  hot  was  a  means  to 
I>ropagate  the  distemjwr,  which  was  a  fermenta- 
tion and  heat  already  in  the  blood ;  that  it  was 
known  to  spread  and  increase  in  hot  weather, 
and  abate  in  cold;  and  therefore  they  alleged 
that  all  contagious  distempers  are  the  worst  for 
heat,  because  the  contagion  was  nourished  and 
gained  strength  in  hot  weather,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  propa^ted  in  heat. 

Others  said,  tiiey  g^rantod  that  heat  in  the 
dimato  might  propagate  infection,  as  sultry,  hot 
weather  fills  the  air  with  vermin,  and  nourishes 
innumerable  numbers  and  kinds  of  venomous 
creatures  which  breed  in  our  food,  in  the  plants, 
and  even  in  our  bodies,  by  the  very  stench  of 
which  infection  may  be  propagated;  also  that 
heat  in  the  air,  or  heat  of  weather,  as  wo  ordi- 
narily call  it,  makes  bodies  relax  and  faint,  ex- 
hausts the  spirits,  opens  the  pores,  and  makes 
us  more  apt  to  receive  infection  or  any  evil  in- 
fluence, be  it  from  noxious,  pestilential  vapours, 
or  any  other  thing  in  the  air ;  but  that  of  heat  of 
fire,  and  especially  of  coal  fires,  kept  in  our  houses, 
or  near  us,  had  quite  a  different  operation,  the 
heat  being  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  quick  and 
fierce,  tending  not  to  nourish,  but  to  consume 
and  dissipate  all  those  noxious  fumes  which  the 
other  kind  of  heat  rather  exhaled  and  stagnated 
than  separated,  and  burnt  up ;  besides,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  sulphureous  and  nitrous  particles 
that  are  often  found  to  be  in  the  coal,  with  that 
bituminous  substance  which  burns,  are  all  assist- 
ing te  dear  and  purge  the  air,  and  render  it 
wholesome  and  safe  to  breathe  in,  after  the 
noxious  particles,  as  above,  are  dispersed  and 
burnt  up. 

The  latter  opinion  prevailed  at  that  time,  and, 
as  I  must  confess,  I  think,  with  good  reason,  and 
the  experience  of  the  dtizens  confirmed  it,  many 
houses  which  had  constant  fires  kept  in  the  rooms 
having  never  been  infected  at  all;  and  I  must 
join  my  experience  to  it,  for  I  found  the  keeping 
of  good  fii^  kept  our  rooms  sweet  and  whole- 


some, and  I  do  verily  believe  made  our  whole 
family  so,  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 

But  I  return  to  the  coals  as  a  trade.  It  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  this  trade  was  kept 
open,  and  particularly  because,  as  we  were  in  an 
open  war  with  the  Dutoh  at  that  time,  the  Dutch 
capers  at  first  took  a  great  many  of  our  coUier 
ships,  which  made  the  rest  cautious,  and  made 
them  to  stay  to  come  in  fleeto  together ;  but  after 
some  time  the  capers  were  either  afraid  to  take 
them,  or  their  masters,  the  Stetes,  were  afraid 
they  should,  and  forbade  thmn,  lest  the  plague 
should  be  among  them,  whidi  made  them  fare 
the  better. 

For  the  security  of  those  northem  traders,  the 
coal  ships  were  ordered  by  my  Lord  Mayor  not  to 
come  up  into  the  Pool  above  a  oertoin  number  at 
a  time,  and  ordered  lighters  and  other  vessels, 
such  as  the  woodmongers,  that  is,  the  whari- 
keepers,  or  coal-sellers  furnished,  to  go  down 
and  take  out  the  coals  as  low  as  Depttord  and 
Greenwich,  and  some  farther  down. 

Others  delivered  great  quantities  of  coals  in 
particular  places,  where  the  ships  could  come  to 
the  shore,  as  at  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  and  other 
places,  in  vast  heaps,  as  if  to  be  kept  for  sale, 
but  were  then  fetched  away  after  the  ships  which 
Inought  them  were  gone ;  so  that  the  seamen  had 
no  communication  with  the  river  men,  nor  so 
much  as  came  near  one  another. 

Yet  all  this  caution  could  not  effectually  pre- 
vent the  distemper  getting  among  the  colliery, 
that  is  to  say,  among  the  ships,  by  which  a  great 
many  seamen  died  of  it;  and  that  which  was 
still  worse  was,  that  they  carried  it  down  to 
Ipswich  and  Yarmouth,  to  If  ewcastle-upon-T^e, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast ;  where,  especially 
at  Newcastle  and  at  Sunderland,  it  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  people. 

The  making  so  many  fires  as  above  did  indeed 
consume  an  unusual  quantity  of  coals ;  and  that 
upon  one  or  two  stops  of  the  sMps  coining  up, 
whether  by  contrary  weather  or  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  enemies,  I  do  not  remember,  but  the  price 
of  coals  was  exceedingly  dear,  even  as  hign  as 
iA  a  chaldron;  but  it  soon  abated  when  the 
ships  came  in;  and  as  afterwards  they  had  a 
freer  passage,  the  price  was  very  reasonable  all 
the  rest  of  tnat  year. 

The  public  fires  which  were  made  on  these 
occasions,  as  I  have  calculated  it^  must  necessarily 
have  cost  the  dty  about  200  chaldrons  of  coals  a 
week,  if  they  had  continued,  which  was  indeed 
a  very  great  Quantity;  but  as  it  was  thought 
necessary,  nothing  was  spared.  However,  as 
some  of  the  physicians  cned  them  down,  they 
were  not  kept  a-light  above  four  or  five  days. 
The  fires  were  ordered  thus : — 

One  at  the  Oustom-house,  one  at  Billingsgate, 
one  at  Queenhithe,  and  one  at  the  Three  Cranes, 
one  in  Blackf  riars,  and  one  at  the  gate  of  Bride- 
well ;  one  at  the  comer  of  lieadenhall-street,  and 
Gracechurch;  one  at  the  north,  and  one  at  the 
south  gate  of  the  Boyal  Exchange ;  one  at  Guild- 
hall, and  one  at  Blackwell  Hall  gate;  one  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  door  in  St  Helens,  one  at  the  west 
entrance  into  St  Pauls,  and  one  at  the  entrance 
into  Bow  church.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  any  at  the  city  g^tes ;  but  one  at  the 
Bridge  foot  there  was,  just  by  St  Magnus  ohurch. 

I  'kxLoyr  some  have  quarrelled  since  that  at  the 
experiment,  and  said  that  there  died  the  more 
people  because  of  those  fires ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
those  that  say  so  offer  no  evidence  to  prove  it, 
neither  can  I  believe  it  on  any  account  whatever. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  stete  of 
trade  at  home  in  England  during  this  dreadful 
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time ;  and  particularly  ac  it  relates  to  the  maim- 
f  actures  and  the  trade  in  the  city.  At  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  infection,  there  was,  as  it  Ib 
easy  to  suppose,  a  yery  great  fright  among  the 
people,  and  consequently  a  general  stop  of  tradiL 
except  in  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life;  ana 
even  in  those  things,  as  there  was  a  vast  number 
of  people  fled,  and  a  very  great  number  always 
sicK,  beeideB  the  number  which  died,  so  there 
could  not  be  above  two^thirds,  if  above  one-half, 
of  the  consnmption  of  provisions  In  the  city  as 
usedtoba 

It  pleased  God  to  send  a  very  plentiful  year  of 
com  and  fruit,  and  not  of  hay  or  grass ;  by  which 
means  bread  was  cheap  by  reason  of  the  plenty 
of  com ;  flesh  was  cheap  by  reason  of  the  scaix;!^ 
of  grus ;  but  butter  and  cheese  were  dear  for  the 
same  reason ;  and  hay  in  the  maiicet,  just  beyond 
Whitechapel  bars,  was  sold  at  £4  per  load;  but 
that  affected  not  the  poor.  There  was  a  most 
excessive  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes;  and  they 
were  the  cheaper  because  of  the  wants  of  the 
people ;  but  this  m&de  the  poor  eat  them  to  ex- 
cess, and  this  brought  them  into  fluxes,  griping 
of  the  g^ts,  surfeits,  and  the  like,  which  often 
precipitated  them  into  the  plague. 

But  to  come  to  matters  of  trade : — First,  foreign 
exportation  being  stopped,  or  at  least  very  much 
interrupted  and  rendered  oifficult,  a  general  stop 
of  all  those  manufactures  followed  of  course 
which  were  usually  brought  for  exportation ;  and 
though  sometimes  merchants  abroad  were  im- 
portuiate  for  goods,  yet  little  was  sent,  the  pas- 
sa^s  being  so  generally  stopped  that  the  English 
ships  would  not  be  admitted,  as  is  said  already, 
into  their  port. 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  manufactures  that  were 
for  exportation  in  most  parts  of  England,  except 
in  some  out-ports ;  and  even  that  was  soon  stopped, 
for  they  all  had*  the  plague  in  their  turn.  But 
though  this  was  felt  all  over  England,  yet,  what 
was  still  worse,  all  intercourse  of  trade  for  home 
consumption  of  manufactures,  especiaUy  those 
which  usually  circulated  through  the  Londoners* 
hands,  was  stopped  at  once,  the  trade  of  the  city 
being  stopped. 

AU  kinds  of  handicrafts  in  the  city,  ftc,  trades- 
men and  mechanics,  were,  as  I  have  said  before, 
out  of  employ,  and  this  occasioned  the  putting  off 
and  dismissing  an  innumerable  number  of  journey- 
men and  workmen  of  all  sorts,  seeing  nothing 
was  done  relating  to  such  trades  but  what  might 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

This  caused  the  multitude  of  single  people  in 
London  to  be  unprovided  for ;  as  also  of  families 
whose  living  depended  upon  the  labour  of  the 
heads  of  those  families :  I  say,  this  reduced  them 
to  extreme  misery ;  and  I  must  confess,  it  is  for 
the  honour  of  the  city  of  London,  and  will  be  for 
many  ages,  as  long  as  this  is  to  be  spoken  of,  that 
thej  were  able  to  supply  with  charitable  pro- 
vision the  wants  of  so  many  thousands  of  those 
as  afterwards  fell  sick,  and  were  distressed,  so 
that  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  nobody  perieuied 
for  want,  at  least  that  the  magistrates  had  any 
notice  given  them  of. 

This  stagnation  of  our  manufacturing  trade  in 
the  country  would  have  put  the  people  there  to 
much  greater  difficulties,  but  that  the  master 
workmen,  dothiers,  and  others,  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  stocks  and  strength,  kept  on  making 
their  goods  to  keep  the  poor  at  work,  believing 
that  as  soon  as  the  sickness  should  abate,  they 
would  have  a  quick  demand  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  their  trade  at  that  time;  but  as  none 
but  tiiose  masters  that  were  rich  could  do  thus, 


and  that  many  wars  poor  and  not  aUs^  tl&s  maii*- 
f acturing  trade  in  I&gland  suffered  greaflr,  and 
the  poor  were  pinched  aU  over  EngXuid  by  tk» 
calamity  of  the  city  of  London  ovlj. 

It  is  true  that  the  next  year  made  them  full 
amends  bv  another  tenriUe  calainit^  npoQ  the 
city;  so  that  the  dty  by  one  calamity  impove- 
rished and  weakened  the  oountry,  and  by  another 
calamity,  even  terrible  too  oi  its  kind,  enriched 
the  oountry,  and  made  them  again  ^inJaJia  p^r 
an  infinite  qnanUty  of  household  stuff,  m 
apparel,  and  other  things,  besideo  whole 
houses  filled  with  merchandise  and 
tures,  such  as  come  from  all  nurts  of 
were  consumed  in  the  fire  of  LondoiK  the  nsixt 
year  after  this  terrible  visitation.  It  im  inoredible 
what  a  trade  this  made  all  over  the  whole  king^ 
dom,  to  make  good  the  want  and  to  siipidy  th«t 
loss ;  so  that,  in  short,  all  the  manwfactasring 
hands  in  the  nation  were  set  on  work,  and  w«re 
little  enough  for  several  years  to  snjyply  the 
market  and  answer  the  demands;  all  foralgn 
markets  also  were  empty  of  our  goods  by  ue 
stop  which  had  been  occasioned  hj  tile  pl^gve, 
ana  before  an  open  trade  was  allowted  again; 
and  the  prodigious  demand  at  homo  fsIliBg  in 
joined  to  make  a  quick  vent  for  all  aorta  of 
goods,  so  that  there  never  mis  knowB  soch  a 
trade  all  over  England  for  the  time,  as  was  in  the 
first  seven  years  after  the  plague,  and  after  the 
fire  of  London. 

It  remains  now  i|iat  I  should  say  oomething 
of  the  merciful  part  of  this  terrible  judgmeDt 
The  last  week  in  September,  the  plague  being 
come  to  its  crisis,  its  fuiy  began  to  aasnage.  I 
remember  my  friend,  Dr.  Heath,  oomii^  to  ses 
me  the  week  before,  told  me  hB  was  son  tiie 
violence  of  it  would  assuage  in  a  few  daja;  but 
when  I  saw  the  weekly  bill  of  that  week,  whidi 
was  the  highest  of  the  whole  year,  being  S297  of 
all  diseases,  I  upbraided  him  with  it,  and  asiked 
him  what  he  had  made  his  judgment  froBL  His 
answer,  however,  was  not  so  mndi  to  seek  as  I 
thought  it  would  have  been.  *Look  yon,*  says 
he,  *  by  the  number  which  are  at  this  time  siek 
and  infected  there  should  have  been  twenty 
thousand  dead  the  last  week  instead  of  eight 
thousand,  if  the  inveterate  mortal  contagini  1^ 
been  as  it  was  two  weeks  ago ;  for  then  it  ordi- 
narily killed  in  two  or  three  days,  now  not 
under  eight  or  ten,  and  then  not  above  oaie  in 
five  recovered,  whereas,  I  have  observed,  that 
now  not  above  two  in  five  miscarry;  and  ob- 
serve it  from  me,  the  next  bill  will  decieesa,  and 
you  will  see  many  more  people  recover  tiian 
used  to  do ;  for  though  a  vast  multitude  aire  now 
everywhere  infected,  and  as  many  every  day  fall 
sick,  yet  there  will  not  so  many  die  as  there  did. 
for  the  malignity  of  the  distemper  is  abated;' 
adding,  that  he  he^fan  now  to  hope,  naj,  more 
than  hope,  that  the  infection  had  passed  its  crisis 
and  was  going  off ;  and  aocardingly  so  it  was^  for 
the  next  week  being,  as  I  said,  the  last  in  Septem- 
ber, the  bill  decreased  ahnoet  two  thousand. 

It  is  true  the  plague  was  still  at  a  frightful 
height,  and  the  next  bill  was  no  less  than  6460, 
and  the  next  to  that  5720 ;  but  still  my  friend^ 
observation  was  just,  and  it  did  appear  the 
people  did  recover  faster,  and  more  in  number 
than  they  used  to  do ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  what  had  been  the  condition  of  the 
city  of  London?  for,  according  to  my  friend, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  sixty  thonsand  people 
at  that  time  infected,  whereof  as  above,  24^477 
died,  and  near  40,000  reooyerod ;  whereas  bad  it 
been  as  it  was  before,  60,000  of  that  number 
would  very  probably  have  died,  if  not  more^ 
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and  60,000  more  wouLd  liaye  sickened;  for,  in 
a  wordy  the  whole  mass  of  people  began  to 
fiioken,  and  it  looked  as  if  none  would  escape. 

But  this  remark  of  my  friend*8  appeared  more 
evident  in  a  lew  weeks  more,  for  the  decrease 
went  on,  and  another  week  in  October  it  de- 
creased 1849,  so  that  the  number  dead  of  the 
plague  was  but  2665;  and  the  next  week  it 
deoi-eafled  1413  move,  and  yet  it  was  seen  pMnly 
that  there  W9»  abundance  of  people  sick,  nay, 
abundanoe  more  than  ordinary,  and  abundance 
fell  sick  every  day,  but^  as  above,  the  malignity 
of  the  disease  abated. 

Such  is  the  i^ecipitant  disposition  of  our 
people, — ^whether  it  is  so  or  not  all  over  the 
world,  that  is  none  of  my  particular  business  to 
inqture,'  but  I  saw  it  appoi-ently  here, — that  as 
upon  the  first  sight  of  the  infection  they  shunned 
one  another,  and  fled  from  one  anothor*B  houses, 
and  from  the  city,  with  an  unaccountable,  and, 
as  I  thought,  unnecessary  fright ;  so  now,  upon 
this  notion  spreading,  viz.  that  the  distemper 
was  not  so  catching  as  formerly,  and  that  if  it 
was  catched,  it  was  not  so  mortal;  and  seeing 
abundanoe  of  people  who  really  fell  sick  recover 
again  daily,  tney  took  to  such  a  precipitant 
courage,  and  grew  so  entirely  regardless  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  iufection,  that  they  made  no 
more  of  the  plague  than  of  an  ordinary  fever, 
nor -indeed  so  much.  They  not  only  went  boldly 
into  company  with  those  who  had  tumours  and 
carbuncles  upon  them  that  were  running,  and 
consequently  contagious,  but  eat  and  drank  with 
them;  nay,  into  their  houses  to  visit  tiiiem;  and 
even,  as  I  was  told,  into  their  very  chambers 
where  they  lay  sick. 

This  I  could  not  see  rational.  My  friend  Dr. 
Heath  allowed,  and  it  was  plain  to  experience, 
that  the  distemper  was  as  catching  as  ever,  and 
as  many  fell  sick^  but  only,  he  alleged,  that  so 
many  of  those  that  fell  sick  did  not  die ;  but  I 
think  that,  while  many  did  die,  and  that  at  best 
the  distemper  itself  was  very  terrible,  the  sores 
and  swelUngs  vbry  tormenting,  and  the  danger 
of  death  not  left  out  of  the  circumstance  of  sick-' 
ness,  though  not  so  frequent  as  before ;  all  those 
things,  together  with  the  exceeding  tediousness 
of  the  cure,  the  loathsomeness  of  the  disease,  and 
many  other  articles,  were  enough  to  deter  any 
man  living  from  a  dangerous  mixture  with  the 
sick  people,  and  make  them  as  anxious  almost  to 
avoid  the  infection  as  before. 

Kay,  there  was  another  thing  which  made  the 
mere  catching  of  the  distemper  frightful,  and 
thai  was  the  terrible  burning  of  the  caustics 
which  the  surgeons  laid  on  the  swellings  to 
bring  them  to  break  and  to  run,  without  which 
the  danger  of  death  was  very  great  even  to  the 
last ;  also  the  insufferable  torment  of  the  swell- 
ings, whidi,  though  it  migkt  not  make  people 
raving  and  distracted  as  they  were  before,  and 
as  I  have  given  several  instances  of  already,  yet 
they  put  the  patient  to  inexpressible  torment; 
and  those  that  fell  into  it,  though  they  did  escape 
with  life,  yet  they  made  bitter  complaints  of 
those  that  had  told  them  there  was  no  danger, 
and  sadly  repented  their  rashness  and  folly  in 
venturing  to  run  into  the  reach  of  it. 

Nor  did  this  unwary  conduct  of  the  people  end 
here ;  for  a  great  many  that  thus  cast  off  their 
cautions  suffered  more  deeply  still,  and  though 
many  escaped,  yet  many  died ;  and  at  least  it 
had  this  pubUo  mischief  attending  it,  that  it 
made  the  decrease  of  burials  slower  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been ;  for  as  &e  notion  ran  like 
lightning  through  the  city,  and  the  people's 
heads  were  possessed  with  it,  even  as  soon  as 


the  flret  great  decrease  in  the  bills  appeared,  we 
found  that  the  two  next  bills  did  not  decrease  in 
proportion ;  the  reason  I  take  to  be  the  people's 
running  so  rashly  into  danger,  giving  up  all  their 
fonner  cautions  and  care,  and  all  shyness  which 
they  used  to  practise ;  depending  that  the  sick- 
ness would  not  reach  them,  or  that  if  it  did,  they 
should  not  die. 

The  physicians  opposed  this  thoughtless  humour 
of  the  people  'with  all  their  might,  and  gave  out 
printed  directions,  spreading  uiem  all  over  the 
city  and  suburbs,  advising  the  people  to  continue 
reserved  and  to  use  still  the  utmost  caution  in 
their  ordinary  conduct,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
crease of  the  distemper ;  terrifying  them  with 
the  danger  of  bringing  a  relapse  upon  the  whole 
city,  and  tolling  them  how  such  a  relapse  might 
be  more  fatal  and  dangerous  than  the  whole 
visitation  that  had  been  already;  with  n^ny 
arguments  and  reasons  to  explain  and  prove 
that  part  to  them,  and  which  are  too  long  to 
repeat  here. 

But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  audacious^ 
creatures  were  so  possessed  with  the  first  joy, 
and  so  surprised  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
vast  decrease  in  the  weekly  bills,  that  they  were 
impenetrable  by  any  new  terrors,  and  womd  not 
be  persuaded,  but  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  passed ;  and  it  was  to  no  more  purpose  to 
talk  to  them  than  to  an  east  wind;  but  they 
opened  shops,  went  about  streets,  did  business, 
and  conversed  with  anybody  that  came  in  their 
way  to  converse  with,  whether  with  busines)  or 
wiuiout;  neither  inquiring  of  their  health,  or  so 
much  as  being  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from 
them,  though  they  knew  them  not  to  be  sound. 

This  imprudent  rash  conduct  cost  a  great 
many  their  liv^  who  had  with  great  care  and 
caution  shut  themselves  up,  and  kept  retired  a^ 
it  were  from  all  mankind,  and  had  by  that  means, 
under  God's  providence,  been  pre&erved  through 
all  the  heat  of  that  infection.  * 

This  rash  and  foolish  conduct  of  the  people 
went  so  far  that  the  ministers  took  notice  to 
them  of  it,  and  laid  before  them  both  the  folly 
and  danger  of  it ;  and  this  checked  it  a  little,  so 
that  they  grew  more  cautious;  but  it  had  another 
effect  which  they  could  not  check,  for  as  the  first 
rumour  had  spread,  not  over  the  city  only,  but 
into  the  country,  it  had  the  like  effect,  and  the 
people  were  so  tired  with  being  so  long  from 
London,  and  so  ea^er  to  come  back,  that  they 
flocked  to  town  without  fear  or  forecast,  and 
began  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  as  if  all 
the  danger  was  over.  It  was  indeed  surprising 
to  see  it,  for  though  there  died  still  from  a  thou- 
sand to  1800  a  week,  yet  the  people  flocked  to 
town  as  if  aU  had  been  well 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  bills  in- 
creased again  four  hundred  the  very  first  week  in 
Kovember ;  and,  if  1  might  believe  the  phj'sicians, 
there  were  above  three  thousand  fell  sick  that 
week,  most  of  them  new-comers  too. 

One  John  Cock,  a  barber  in  St  MarttnVle- 
Grand,  was  an  eminent  example  of  this ;  I  mean 
of  the  hasty  return  of  the  people  when  the  plague 
was  abated.  This  John  Cock  had  left  th«  town 
with  his  whole  family,  and  locked  up  his  house, 
and  was  gone  into  the  country  as  many  others 
did;  and  finding  the  plague  so  decreased  in 
November,  that  there  died  but  905  per  week  of 
all  diseases,  he  ventured  home  again ;  he  had  in 
his  family  ten  persons,  that  is  to  say,  himself  and 
wife,  five  children,  two  apprentices,  and  a  maid 
servant ;  he  had  not  been  returned  to  his  house 
above  a  week,  and  began  to  open  his  shop  and 

carry  on  his  trade,  but  the  distemper  broke  out  in 
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his  funiljf  and  within  about  five  days  they  all 
diod,  except  one ;  that  is  to  say,  himeeif,  his  wif& 
all  his  fiye  ohlldreo,  and  his  two  apprentices ;  ana 
only  the  maid  remained  ali^e. 

Bat  the  mercy  of  God  was  g^reater  to  the  rest 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect ;  for  the  malignity,  as 
I  haye  said,  of  the  distemper  was  spent,  the  con- 
tagion wasexhansted,  and  also  the  wintry  weather 
came  on  apace,  and  the  air  was  dear  and  cold,  with 
some  sharp  frosts ;  and  this  increasing  still,  most 
of  those  that  had  fallen  sick  recovered,  and  the 
health  of  the  city  began  to  return.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  returns  of  the  distemper,  even  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  the  bills  increased 
near  a  hundred ;  but  it  went  off  again,  and  so 
in  a  short  while  things  began  to  return  to  their 
own  channel.  And  wonderful  it  was  to  see  how 
populous  the  city  was  again  all  on  a  sudden  ;  so 
that  a  stranger  could  not  miss  the  numbers  that 
were  lost,  neither  was  there  any  miss  of  the 
inhabitants  as  to  their  dwellings:  few  or  no 
empty  houses  were  to  be  seen,  or  if  there  were 
some,  there  was  no  want  of  tenants  for  them. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that,  as  the  city  had  a  new 
face,  so  the  manners  of  the  people  had  a  new  ap- 
pearance. I  doubt  not  but  tnere  were  many  that 
retained  a  sincere  sense  of  their  deliverance,  and 
that  were  heartily  thankful  .to  that  Sovereign 
Hand  that  luid  protected  them  in  so  dangerous  a 
time;  it  would  be  very  uncharitable  to  judge 
otherwise  in  a  city  so  populous,  and  where  the 
people  were  so  devout  as  they  were  here  in  the 
time  of  the  visitation  itself ;  but,  except  what  of 
this  was  to  be  found  in  particular  families  and 
faces,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  general 
practice  of  the  people  was  just  as  it  was  before, 
and  very  little  difference  was  to  be  seen. 

Some,  indeed,  said  things  were  worse^  that  the 
morals  of  the  people  declined  from  this  very  time, 
that  the  people,  hardened  by  the  danger  they  had 
been  in,  like  seamen  after  a  storm  is  over,  were 
more  wicked  and  more  stupid,  more  bold  and 
hardened  in  their  vices  and  immoralities  than 
they  were  before :  but  I  will  not  c^rry  it  so  far 
neither.  It  would  take  up  a  history  of  no  small 
length  to  give  a  particular  of  all  the  gradations 
by  which  the  course  of  things  in  this  city  came 
to  be  restored  acuin,  and  to  run  in  their  own 
channel  as  they  did  before. 

Some  parts  of  England  were  now  infected  as 
violently  as  London  had  been ;  the  cities  of  Nor- 
wich, Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Colchester,  and 
other  places  were  now  visited ;  and  the  magis- 
trates of  London  began  to  set  rules  for  our  con- 
duct as  to  corresponding  with  those  cities.  It  is 
true,  we  could  not  pretend  to  forbid  their  people 
coming  to  London,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
know  them  asunder;  so,  after  many  consultations, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  were 
obliged  to  drop  it :  all  they  could  do  was  to  warn 
and  caution  the  people  not  to  entertain  in  their 
houses,  or  converse  with,  anv  people  who  they 
knew  came  from  such  infected  {uaces. 

But  they  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  air, 
for  the  people  of  London  thought  themselves  so 
plague-free  now  that  they  were  past  all  admoni- 
tions; they  seemed  to  depend  upon  it  that  the 
air  was  restored,  and  that  the  air  was  like  a  man 
that  had  had  the  small-pox,  not  capable  of  being 
infected  again.  This  revived  that  notion  that  the 
infection  was  all  in  the  air,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  contagion  from  the  sick  people  to 
the  sound ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  whimsy  pre- 
vail among  people,  that  they  run  altogether  pro- 
miscuously, sick  and  well ;  not  the  Mohammedans 
who^  prepossessed  with  the  principle  of  predesti- 
nation, value  nothing  of  contagion,  let  it  be  in 


what  it  will,  conld  be  more  obstinate  than  the 
people  of  London;  they  that  were  perfertlj 
sound,  and  came  out  of  the  wholeeome  air,  aa 
we  call  it,  into  the  city,  made  nothing  of  gviing 
into  the  same  houses  and  chambeT&  nay,  even 
into  the  same  beds,  with  those  that  had  the  dis- 
temper npon  them,  and  wero  not  recovered. 

Some,  indeed,  paid  for  their  andacious  boldDcss 
with  the  price  of  their  lives ;  an  infinite  nomber 
fell  sick ;  and  the  physicians  had  mxx^  wink  than 
over,  only  with  this  difference,  that  more  of  their 
patients  recovered,  tliat  is  to  say,  they  genecaOy 
recovered ;  but  certainly  there  were  more  people 
infeoted  and  fell  sick  now,  when  there  did  not 
die  above  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  week^ 
than  there  was  when  there  died  five  or  six 
thousand  a  week ;  so  entirely  negUgent  were  the 
people  at  that  time  in  the  great  and  dangerois. 
case  of  health  and  infection,  and  so  ill  were  they 
able  to  take  or  accept  of  the  advice  of  thoee  wha 
cautioned  them  for  their  good. 

The  people  being  thus  returned,  as  it  were  in 
^neral,  it  was  veiy  strange  to  find  that,  in  their 
inquiring  after  their  friends,  some  whole  f^wwWAc 
were  so  entirely  swept  away,  that  there  was  no 
remembrance  of  them  left ;  neither  was  anybody 
to  be  found  to  possess  or  show  any  title  to  that 
little  they  had  left ;  for  in  such  cases,  what  was  to 
be  found  was  generally  embezzled  and  purloined, 
some  gone  one  way,  some  another. 

It  was  said  such  abandoned  effects  came  to  the 
king  as  the  universal  heir ;  upon  which,  we  are 
tol<^  and  I  suppose  it  was  in  part  true,  that  the 
king  granted  all  such  as  deoaands  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  London,  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  of  whom  there 
were  very  many.  For  it  is  to  oe  observed,  that 
though  the  occasions  of  relief  and  the  objects  of 
distress  were  very  many  more  in  the  time  of  the 
violence  of  the  plague,  than  now  after  all  was 
over ;  yet  the  distress  of  the  poor  was  more  now, 
a  great  deal  than  it  was  then,  because  all  the 
sluices  of  general  charity  were  shut ;  people  sap- 
posed  the  main  occasion  to  be  over,  and  so 
stopped  their  hands ;  whereas  particular  objects 
were  still  very  moving,  and  the  distress  of  taasa 
that  were  poor  was  very  great  indeed. 

Though  the  health  of  the  city  was  now  very 
much  r^tored,  yet  foreign  toade  did  not  begin  tO' 
stir,  neither  would  foreigners  admit  our  ships 
into  their  ports  for  a  great  while:  as  for  the 
Dutch,  the  misunderstandinjps  between  our  court 
and  them  had  broken  out  mto  a  war  the  year 
before,  so  that  our  trade  that  way  was  whcrfly 
interrupted ;  but  Spain  and  Portiual,  Italy  and 
Barbery,  as  also  Hamburg,  and  aU  the  posts  in 
the  Baltic,  these  were  all  sny  of  us  a  great  wfaik^ 
and  would  not  restore  trade  with  us  for  maaj 
months. 

The  distemper  sweeping  away  such  multitudes, 
as  I  have  observed,  many,  if  not  aU,  of  the  out^ 
parishes  were  obHged  to  make  new  burying 

grounds,  besides  that  I  have  mentioned  in  Ban- 
ill-fields,  some  of  which  were  continaed,  and 
remain  in  use  to  this  day :  but  others  were  left 
off,  and  which,  I  confess,  I  mention  with  some 
reflection,  being  converted  into  other  nses^  or 
built  npon  afterwards,  the  dead  bodies  were  dis- 
turbed, abused,  dug  up  again,  some  even  before 
the  flesh  of  them  was  perished  from  the  bones, 
and  removed  like  dung  or  rubbish  to  other 
places.  Some  of  those  wluch  came  within  the 
reach  of  mv  obeervations  are  as  follow : — 

First  A  piece  of  ground  beyond  GkisweQ* 
street,  near  Mount-mill,  being  some  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  lines  or  fortifications  of  tiie  oity, 
where  abundaaoe   were  buried  promiscaoualy 
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from  the  parishes  of  Aldersgat^  Clerkenwell,  and 
«veii  out  of  the  city.  This  ground,  as  I  take  it, 
was  since  made  a  physic  garden,  and  after  that 
has  been  built  upon. 

Second.  A  piece  of  ground  j  ust  oyer  the  Black 
Ditch,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  the  end  of  Hol- 
lo way-lane,  in  Sboreditch  parish ;  it  has  been 
since  made  a  yard  for  keeping  hogs  and  for  other 
ordinary  uses,  but  is  quite  oat  of  use  as  a  bury- 
ing ground. 

Third,     The  upper  end    of  Hand-alley,   in 
Bishopsgate-street,  which  was  then  a   green, 
and    was    taken   in   particularly  for  Bishops- 
gate  parish,  though  maoy  of  the  carts  out  of  the 
city  brought  their  dead  wither  also,  particularly 
oui  of  the  parish  of  8t  Allhallows  on  the  Wall : 
this  place  1  cannot  mention  without  much  regret. 
It  was,  as  I  remember,  about  two  or  three  years 
After  the  plague  was  ceased  that  Sir  Bobert  Olay- 
•ton  came  to  be  possessed  of  the  ground.    It  was 
reported,  how  true  I  know  not,  that  it  fell  to  the 
long  for  want  of  heirs,  all  those  who  had  any  right 
to  it  being  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  and  that  Sir 
Bobert  Clayton  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Kiug 
Charles  u.    But  however  he  came  by  it,  certain 
it  is  the  ground  was  let  out  to  build  on,  or  built 
upon  by  his  order.    The  first  house  built  upon  it 
was  a  large  fair  house,  still  standing,  which 
faces  the  street,  or  way,  now  called  Hand-alley, 
which,  though  called  an  alley,  is  as  wide  as  a 
street    The  houses  in  Uie  same  row  with  that 
house  northward  are  built  on  the  very  same 
ground  where  the  poor  people  were  buried ;  and 
the  bodies,  on  opening  the  ground  for  the  ifoun- 
dations,  were  dug  up,  some  of  them  remaining 
so  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  women^s  skulls  wera 
distinguished  by  their  long  hair,  and  of  others 
the  flesh  was  not  quite  perished;  so  that  the 
people  began  to  exclaim  loudly  against  it,  and 
some  KUggested  that  it  might  endanger  a  return 
of  the  contagion:  after  which  the  bones  and 
bodies,  as  fast  as  they  came  at  them,  were  carried 
to  another  part  of  the  same  ground,  and  thrown 
altogether  into  a  deep  ^it,  dug  on  purjMse,  which 
now  is  to  be  kno>m,  m  that  it  is  not  built  on, 
but  is  a  passage  to  anollier  house  at  the  upper 
end  of  Bose-alley,  just  against  the  door  of  a 
meeting-house,  which  has  been  built  there  many 
years  since;  and  the  ground  is  palisadoed  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  a  little  square ; 
there  lie  the  bones  ana  remains  of  near  two  thou- 
sand bodies,  carried  by  the  dead-carts  to  their 
grave  in  that  one  3'ear. 

Fourth.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Moorfields,  by  the  going  into  the 
jstreet  which  is  now  called  Old  Bethlem,  which 
was  enlarged  much,  though  not  wholly  taken  in, 
on  the  same  occasion. 

N,B^  The  author  of  this  journal  lies  buried  in 
that  very  ground,  being  at  his  own  desirei|  his 
sister  having  been  bm*ied  there  a  few  yean 
before. 

Fifth.  Stepney  paiish,  extending  itself  from 
the  east  part  of  London  to  the  north,  even  to 
the  very  edge  of  Shoreditch  churchyard,  had  a 
piece  of  ground  taken  in  to  bury  their  dead, 
close  to  tiie  said  churchyard;  and  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  was  left  open,  and  is  since,  I 
suppose,  taken  into  the  same  churchyard;  and 
they  had  also  two  other  burying  places  in  Spital- 
fields,  one  where  since  a  chapelor  tabernacle  has 
been  built  for  ease  to  this  great  parish,  and 
another  in  Petticoat-lane. 

There  were  no  less  than  five  other  grounds 
made  use  of  for  the  parish  of  Stepney  at  that 
time ;  one  where  now  stands  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Paul.  Shadwell,  and  the  other  where  now 


stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  Wapping, 
both  which  had  not  the  names  of  parishes  at  that 
time,  but  were  belonging  to  Stepney  parish. 

I  could  name  many  more,  but  these  coming 
within  my  particular  knowledge,  the  circum- 
stance I  thought  made  it  of  use  to  record  them. 
From  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
were  obliged  in  this  time  of  distress  to  take  in 
new  burying  grounds  in  most  of  the  out-parishes 
for  laying  the  prodigious  numbers  of  people  which 
died  in  so  short  a  space  of  time ;  but  why  care 
was  not  taken  to  keep  those  places  separate  from 
ordinary  uses,  that  so  the  bodies  might  rest  un- 
disturbed, that  I  cannot  answer  for,  and  must 
confess  I  think  it  was  wrong;  who  were  to 
blame  I  know  not 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  Quakers  had 
at  that  time  also  a  burying  ground  set  apart  to 
their  use,  and  which  they  still  make  use  of,  and 
they  had  also  a  particular  dead-cart  to  fetch  their 
dead  from  their  houses ;  and  the  famous  Solomon 
Kagle,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  predicted 
the  plague  as  a  judgment,  and  run  naked  through 
the  streets,  telling  the  people  that  it  was  come 
upon  them  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  had  his 
own  wife  died  the  very  next  day  of  the  plague, 
and  was  carried,  one  of  the  first,  in  the  Quakers* 
dead-cart  to  their  new  burying  groimd. 

I  might  have  thronged  this  account  with  many 
more  remarkable  things  which  occurred  in  the 
time  of  the  infection,  and  particularly  what 
passed  between  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  court, 
which  was  then  at  Oxford,  and  what  directions 
were  from  time  to  time  received  from  the  govern- 
ment for  their  conduct  on  this  critical  occasion. 
But  really  the  court  concerned  themselves  so 
little,  and  that  little  they  did  was  of  so  small 
import,  that  I  do  not  see  it  of  much  moment  to 
mention  any  part  of  it  here,  except  that  of  ap- 
pointing a  monthly  fast  in  the  city,  and  the 
sending  the  royal  charity  to  the  relief  of  tho 
poor,  both  which  I  mentioned  before. 

Great  was  the  reproach  thrown  upon  those 
physicians  who  left  their  patients  during  tho 
sickness ;  and  now  they  came  to  town  again,  no- 
body cared  to  employ  them;  they  were  called 
deserters,  and  fraquently  bills  were  set  up  on 
their  doors,  and  written,  *  Here  is  a  doctor  to  be 
let !  *  So  that  several  of  those  physicians  were 
fain  for  awhile  to  sit  still  and  look  about  them, 
or  at  least  remove  their  dwellings  and  set  up  iu 
new  places,  and  amon^  new  acquaintance.  The 
like  was  the  case  with  the  clergy,  whom  the 
people  were  indeed  veiy  abusive  to,  writing 
verses  and  scandalous  reflections  upon  them; 
setting  upon  the  church  door,  *Here  is  a  pulpit  to 
be  let ;'  or  sometimes,  *  To  be  sold  ;*  which  was 
worse. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  our  misfortunes  that, 
with  our  infection,  when  it  ceased,  there  did  not 
cease  the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention,  slander 
and  reproach,  which  was  really  the  great  troublcr 
of  the  nation*s  peace  before;  it  was  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  old  animosities  which  had  so 
lately  involved  us  all  in  blood  and  disorder.  But 
as  the  late  act  of  indemnity  had  lain  asleep  tho 
quarrel  itself,  so  the  government  had  recom- 
mended family  and  personal  peace,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  the  whole  nation. 

But  it  could  not  be  obtained,  and  particularly 
after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague  in  London,  when 
any  one  had  seen  tiie  condition  which  the  people 
had  been  in,  and  how  they  caressed  one  another 
at  that  time^  promised  to  have  more  charity  for 
the  future,  and  to  raise  no  more  reproaches ;  I 
say,  any  one  that  had  seen  them  then  would 
have  thought  they  would  have  come  together 
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with  aaotber  spirit  ftt  last.  But,  I  say,  it  oonld 
not  be  obtained;  the  (quarrel  remained,  the 
Church  and  the  Presbytenans  were  incompatible. 
As  soon  as  the  plague  was  removed,  the  dissent- 
ing ousted  ministers,  who  had  supplied  the 
piUpits  which  were  deserted  by  the  incumbents, 
retired ;  they  could  expect  no  other  but  that  they 
should  immediately  fall  upon  them  and  harass 
them  with  their  penal  laws,  accept  their  preach- 
ing while  they  were  sick,  and  persecute  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  recoirered  again;  this  eyen 
we,  that  were  of  the  Church,  thought  was  hard, 
atid  could  by  no  means  approve  of  it. 

But  it  was  the  government,  and  we  could  say 
nothing  to  hinder  it ;  we  could  only  say  it  was 
not  our  doing,  and  we  could  not  answer  for  it 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dissenters  reproaching 
those  ministers  of  the  Church  with  goug  away 
and  deserting  their  charge,  abandoning  the 
people  in  their  danger,  and  when  they  had  most 
need  of  comfort,  and  the  like.  This  we  could  by 
no  means  approve ;  for  all  men  have  not  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  courage,  and  the  Scripture 
commands  us  to  judge  the  most  favourably,  and 
acoordiog  to  charity. 

A  plague  is  a  formidable  enemy,  and  is  armed 
with  terrors  that  every  man  is  not  sufflciontly 
fortified  to  resist,  or  prepared  to  stand  the  shock 
against.  It  is  very  certain  thst  a  great  nmny  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  in  ciroomstances  to  do  it, 
withdrew,  and  fled  for  the  safety  of  their  lives ; 
but  it  is  true,  also,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
stayed,  and  many  of  them  fell  in  the  calamity, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  dissenting  turned-out 
ministers  stayed,  and  their  courage  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  highly  valued;  but  these  were  not 
abundance.     It  cannot  be  said  that  they  all 
stayed,  and  that  none  retired  into  the  country, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  said  of  the  Church  clergy 
that  they  all  went  away ;  neither  did  all  those 
that  went  awav  ^o  without  substituting  curates 
and  others  in  their  places  to  do  the  offices  need- 
ful, and  to  visit  the  sick  as  far  as  it  was  practi- 
cable; so  that,  upon  the  whole,  an  allowance  of 
charity  might  have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and 
we  should  nave  considered  that  such  a  time  as 
this  of  1666  is  not  to  be  paialleled  in  historv,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  stoutest  coumgo  that  will  always 
support  men  in  such  cases. ,  1  had  not  said  this, 
but  had  rather  chosen  to  record  the  couras^e  and 
religions  seal  of  those  of  both  sides,  who  did 
hazard  themselves  for  the  service  of  the  poor 
people  in  their  distress,  witiiout  remembering 
that  any  failed  in  their  duty  on  either  side,  but 
the  want  of  temper  among  us  has  made  the  con- 
trary to  this  necessary;  some  that  stayed,  not 
only  boasting  too  much  of  thoms&lves,  but  re- 
viling  those   that  fled,  branding   them    with 
cowardice,  deserting  their  flocks,  and  acting  the 
|)art  of  the  hireling,  and  Uie  like.    I  recommend 
it  to  the  charity  of  all  good  people  to  look  back, 
and  reflect  duly  upon  the  terrors  of  the  time,  and 
whoever  does  so  will  see  that  it  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary strong^  that  could  support  it ;  it  was  not 
like  appearing  in  the  head  of  an  army,  or  charg- 
ing a  body  of  horse  in  the  fleld;   but  it  was 
chaiglnK  death  itself  on  his  pale  horse.    To  stay 
was  indfeed  to  die,  and  it  could  be  esteemed 
nothing  less;  especially  as  things  appeared  at 
the  latter  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 
them  at  that  time ;  for  no  man  expected,  and  I 
dare  say  believed  that  the  distemper  would  take 
so  sudden  a  turn  as  it  did,  and  fail  immediately 
2000  in  a  week,  when  there  was  such  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people  sick  at  that  time  as 


it  was  known  there  was ;  and  then  it  was  that 
many  shifted  away  that  had  stayed  most  of  the 
time  before. 

Besides,  if  God  gave  strength  to  some  more 
than  to  oUiers,  was  it  to  boast  of  their  ability  to 
abide  the  stroke,  and  upbraid  those  that  had  not 
the  same  gift  and  support,  or  ought  they  not 
rather  to  have  been  bumble  and  thankfol,  if  tfaey 
were  rendered  mors  useful  than  their  brethren  ? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  hooonr 
of  such  men,  as  well  clergy  as  physicians,  sur- 
geons, apothecaries,  msgistratee^  and  offioera  of 
every  kind,  as  also  all  useful  pe<^le,  who  ven- 
tured their  lives  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  as 
most  certainly  all  such  as  stayed  did  to  the  last 
degree,  and  several  of  theee  kinds  did  not  only 
venture,  but  lost  their  lives  on  that  sad  oocBSioai.    j 

I  was  once  making  a  list  of  iJl  such,  I  mean  of 
all  those  professions  and  employments  who  thus 
died,  as  I  call  it,  in  the  way  of  their  datj;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  a  private  man  to  oomo  at  a 
certainty  in  the  particulars.  I  only  remeDiber 
that  there  died  sixteen  clergymen,  two  aldermen, 
five  phvsicians,  thirteen  surgeons,  within  the 
city  and  liberties,  before  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. But  this  being,  as  I  said  before,  the 
crisis  and  extremity  of  the  infection,  it  can  be  no 
complete  list.  As  to  inferior  people,  I  think 
there  died  six-and-forty  constables  and  head- 
boroughs  in  the  two  parishes  of  Stepney  and 
Whitechapel ;  but  I  could  not  cany  my  list  on, 
for  when  the  violent  rage  of  the  mstemper,  in 
September,  came  upon  us,  it  drove  us  out  of  all 
measure.  Hen  did  then  no  more  die  by  tale  and 
by  number;  thoy  might  put  out  a  weekly  bill, 
and  call  them  seven  or  eight  thousand,  or  what 
they  pleased;  H  is  certain  thejr  died  by  heaps, 
and  were  buried  by  heaps;  that  is  to  say, .without 
account  And  if  I  might  believe  some  people, 
who  were  more  abroad  and  more  conversant 
with  those  things  than  I  (though  I  was  public 
enough  for  one  that  had  no  more  bnsinesH  to 
do  than  I  had);  I  say,  if  we  may  believe  thecn, 
there  was  not  many  loss  buried  those  first  three 
weeks  in  September,  than  20,000  per  week; 
however  the  others  aver  the  truth  of  it^  yet  I 
rather  choose  to  keep  to  the  public  aooount; 
seven  or  eight  thousand  per  week  is  enough  to 
make  good  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  tenor  of 
those  times ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
me  that  write,  as  well  as  those  that  read,  to  bo  abh^ 
to  say  that  eversrthing  is  set  down  with  modera- 
tion, and  rather  within  compass  than  beyond  it 

Upon  all  these  accounts,  I  say,  I  could  wish, 
when  we  were  recovered,  our  conduct  had  been 
more  distinguished  for  charity  and  kindness,  in 
remembrance  of  the  past  calamity,  and  not  so 
much  in  valuing  ourselves  upon  our  boldness  in 
staying,  as  if  all  men  were  cowards  that  fly  from 
the  himd  of  God,  or  that  those  who  stay  do  not 
sometimes  owe  their  courage  to  their  ignorance, 
and  despising  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  which  i* 
a  criminal  kind  of  desperation,  and  not  a  trufr 
courage. 

I  cannot  but  leave  it  upon  reoord,  that  the 
civil  officers,  such  as  constables,  headboroughis 
Lord  Mayor's  and  sheriffs  men,  also  parish 
officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  poor,  did  their  duties,  in  general  with  as  j 
much  coura^  as  any,  and  perhaps  with  more;  ■ 
because  their  work  was  attended  with  inor»  I 
hazards,  and  lay  more  among  the  poor,  who  wero 
more  subject  to  be  infected,  and  in  the  most 
pitiful  plight  when  they  were  taken  with  the 
infection.  But  then  it  must  be  added  too,  that 
a  great  number  of  them  died;  indeed,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  it  should  be  otherwise. 
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I  liave  not  said  one  word  hero  about  the  physic 
or  preparations  that  were  ordinarily  made  use  of 
on  this  tarrihle  ocoasion;  I  mean  we  that  fre- 

?iient]y  went  abroad  up  and  down  the  streots^  as 
did;  mudi  of  this  was  talked  of  in  the  books 
and  bills  of  onr  quack  dotrtors,  of  whom  I  have 
said  enough  ahready.  It  may,  howomr,  be  added, 
that  the  OoUege  of  Fhymoians  were  daily  pub- 
lishing sevend  preparations,  which  they  had 
consiaered  of  in  the  process  of  their  practice; 
and  which,  being  to  be  had  in  print,  I  avoid 
repeating  them  for  that  reason. 

One  £ing  I  could  not  help  obserring,  what 
befeU  one  of  the  quacks,  who  published  that  he 
had  a  most  excellent  preaeryatiTe  against  the 
plagfoe,  which,  whoever  kept  about  them,  should 
never  be  infected,  or  liable  to  infection.  This 
man,  who,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  did  not 
go  abroad  without  «ome  of  this  exoellont  preser- 
vative in  his  pocket,  yet  was  taken  by  the  dis- 
temper, aad  carried  off  in  two  or  three  days. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  of  the  phvsic-haters, 
or  physic-desptsers;  on  the  contraiy,  I  have  often 
mentioned  the  regard  I  had  to  the  dictates  of 
my  particular  friend  Dr.  Heath;  but  yet  I  must 
acknowledge  I  made  use  of  little  or  nothing,  except, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  keep  a  preparation  of  strong 
scent,  to  have  ready  in  case  I  met  with  anything 
of  offensive  smells,  or  went  too  near  aity  burying 
place  or  dead  body. 

Neither  did  I  do,  what  I  know  some  did,  keep 
the  spirits  high  and  hot  with  cordials,  and  wine, 
and  sndi  things,  and  which,  as  I  observed,  one 
learned  physician  used  himself  so  much  to,  as 
that  he  conld  not  leav«  them  off  when  .the  infec- 
tion was  quite  gone,  and  so  became  a  sot  for  all 
his  life  after. 

I  remember  my  friend  the  doctor  used  to  say, 
that  there  was  a  certain  set  of  drugs  and  pre- 
parations, which  were  all  certainly  good  and 
useful  in  the  case  of  an  infection,  out  of  which, 
or  with  which,  physicians  might  make  an  infinite 
variety  of  meaidnea,  as  the  nngers  of  belle  make 
several  hundred  different  roun&  of  music,  by  the 
changing  and  order  of  sound  but  in  six  bells; 
and  that  all  these  preparations  shall  be  really 
very  good.  *•  Therefore,*  said  he,  *  I  do  not 
wonder  that  so  vast  a  throng  of  medicines  is 
offered  in  the  present  calamity;  and  almost  every 
phvsician  prescribes  or  prepares  a  different  thing, 
as  his  judgment  or  experience  guides  him ;  but' 
says  my  mend.  Met  all  the  prescriptions  of  all 
the  physicians  in  London  be  examined ;  and  it 
wUl  be  found  that  they  are  all  compounded  of 
the  same  things,  with  such  variations  only  as  the 
particular  fancy  of  the  doctor  leads  him  to ;  so 
that,'  says  he,  ^  every  man,  judging  a  little  of  his 
own  constitution  and  manner  of  his  living,  and 
circumstances  of  his  being  infected,  may  direct 
his  own  medicines  out  of  uie  ordinary  drugs  and 
preparations.  Only  that,'  says  he^  *  some  recom- 
mend one  thing  as  most  sovereign,  and  some 
another;  som&'says  he,  *  think  that  Pill.  Suff., 
which  is  called  itself  the  anti-pestilential  pill,  is 
the  best  preparation  that  can  be  made;  others 
think  that  Venice  Treacle  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
resist  the  contagion,  and  I,'  says  he,  *  think  as 
both  these  thixuc,  viz.  that  the  first  is  good  to 
take  beforehand,  to  prevent  it,  and  the  last,  if 
touched,  to  expel  it'  According  to  this  opinion, 
I  several  times  took  Yenioe  Treacle,  and  a  sound 
sweat  upon  it,  and  thought  myself  as  well  fortified 
against  the  infection  as  any  one  could  be  fortified 
by  the  power  of  physic. 

As  for  quackery  and  mountebank,  of  which 
the  town  was  so  full,  I  listened  to  none  of  them, 
and  obserTed,  often  since,  with  some  wonder. 


that  for  two  years  after  the  plague  I  scarcely 
ever  heard  one  of  them  about  the  town.  Some 
fancied  they  were  all  swept  away  in  the  infection 
to  a  man,  and  were  for  calling  it  a  particular 
mark  of  God's  vengeance  upon  them,  for  leading 
the  poor  people  into  the  pit  of  destruction,  merely 
for  the  luore  of  a  little  money  they  got  by  them. 
But  I  cannot  go  that  length  neither;  that  abun- 
dance of  them  died  is  certain — ^many  of  them 
came  within  the  reach  of  my  own  Imowledge ; 
but  that  all  of  them  were  swept  off,  I  much  ques- 
tion. I  believe,  rather,  they  fied  into  the  country, 
and  tried  their  practices  upon  the  people  there, 
who  were  in  apprehension  of  the  infection  before 
it  came  among  them. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  not  a  man  of  them 
appeared,  for  a  great  while,  in  or  about  London. 
Tbere  were,  indeed,  several  doctora,  who  pub- 
lished bills  recommending  their  several  physical 
preparations  for  cleansing  the  body,  as  tney  call 
it,  after  the  plague,  and  needful,  as  they  said,  for 
such  people  to  take,  who  had  been  visited,  and 
had  been  cored ;  whereas,  I  must  own,  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  that  time,  that  the  pla^e  was  itself  a 
sufficient  puxve;  and  tiiat  those  who  escaped  the 
infection  needed  no  physic  to  cleanse  their  bodies 
of  any  other  things;  the  running  sores,  the 
tumours,  &c.,  which  were  broken  and  kept  open 
by  the  direction  of  the  physicians,  having  suffi- 
ciently cleansed  them ;  and  that  all  other  distem- 
pers, and  causes  of  distempers,  were  effectually 
carried  off  that  way ;  and  as  the  physicians  gave 
this  as  their  opinion,  wherever  they  came,  the 
quaclCB  got  httle  businees. 

Thei-e  were,  indeed,  several  little  hurries  which 
happened  after  the  decrease  of  the  plague,  and 
which,  whether  they  w«re  contrived  to  fright 
and  disorder  the  people,  as  some  imagined,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  sometimes  n'O  were  told  the 
plague  would  return  by  such  a  time;  and  the 
ia]i(kous  Solomon  Ea^l&  the  naked  Quaker  I  have 
mentioned,  prophesied  evil  tidings  every  day; 
and  sevenu  others  telling  us  that  London  had 
not  been  sufficiently  scourged,  and  the  sorer  and 
severer  strokeswere  yet  behind.  Had  they  stopped 
there,  or  had  they  descended  to  particulars,  and 
told  us  Uiat  the  city  should  be  next  year  destroyed 
by  fixe;  then,  indeed,  when  we  had  seen  it  come 
to  pass,  we  should  not  have  been  to  blame  to 
have  paid  more  than  common  respect  to  their 
prophetic  spirits  at  least,  we  should  have  won- 
dered at  them,  and  have  been  more  serious  in 
our  inquiries  after  the  meaning  of  it  and  whence 
they  had  the  foreknowledge ;  but  as  they  generally 
told  us  of  a  relapse  into  the  plague,  we  have  had 
no  concern  since  that  about  them;  yet,  bv  those 
frequent  clamours,  we  were  all  kept  with  some 
kind  of  apprehensions  constantly  upon  us;  and, 
if  any  died  suddenly,  or  if  the  spotted  fevers  at 
any  time  increased,  we  were  presently  alarmed; 
much  more  if  the  number  of  the  plague  increased; 
for,  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  always 
between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the  nlague. 
On  any  of  these  occasions,  I  say,  we  were  alarmed 
anew. 

Those  who  remember  the  dty  of  London  before 
the  fire,  must  remember  that  there  was  then  no 
such  place  as  that  we  now  call  Newgate  Market; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  is  now 
called  Blow  Bladder-street,  and  which  had  its 
name  from  the  butchers,  who  used  to  kill  and 
dress  their  sheep  there  (and  who,  it  seems,  had  n 
custom  to  blow  up  their  meat  with  pipes,  to  make 
it  look  thicker  and  fatter  than  it  was,  and  were 
punished  there  for  it  by  the  Loid  Hayor\  I  say, 
from  the  end  of  the  street  towards  iMewgate, 
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thero  stood  two  long  rows  of  shambles  for  the 
selling  meat 

It  was  in  those  shambles,  that  two  persons 
falluig  down  dead  as  they  were  baying  meat, 

Sve  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  moat  was  all  in- 
sted,  which,  though  it  might  affright  the  people, 
and  spoiled  the  market  for  two  or  uree  days,  yet 
it  appealed  plainly  afterwards  that  there  was 
nothing  of  truth  in  the  suggestion ;  but  nobody 
can  aooount  for  the  possession  of  fear  when  it 
takes  hold  of  the  mind. 

However,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  continuing 
of  the  winter  weather,  so  to  restore  the  health 
of  the  city,  that  by  February  following,  we 
reckoned  the  distemper  quite  ceased,  and  then 
we  were  not  easily  fnghtened  again. 

There  was  still  a  question  amon^p  the  learned, 
and  at  first  perplexed  the  people  a  little,  and  that 
was,  in  what  manner  to  puive  the  houses  and 
goods  where  the  plague  had  been,  and  how  to 
render  them  habitable  again  which  had  been  left 
empty  during  the  time  of  the  plague.  Abundance 
of  perfumes  and  preparations  were  prescribed  by 
l^ysicians,  some  of  one  kind,  some  of  another; 
in  which  the  people  who  listened  to  them  put 
thetnselyes  to  a  great,  and  indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
to  an  unnecessary  expense ;  and  the  poorer  people, 
who  only  set  open  their  windows  night  and  day, 
burnt  bnmstone,  t)itch,  and  gunpowder,  and  such 
things,  in  their  rooms,  did  as  well  as  die  best; 
nay,  the  eager  people,  who,  as  I  said  above,  came 
home  in  haste,  and  at  all  hazards,  found  little 
or  no  inconvenience  in  tbeir  houses,  nor  in  their 
goods,  and  did  little  or  nothing  to  them. 

However,  in  general,  prudent  cautious  people 
did  enter  mto  some  measures  for  airing  and 
sweetening  their  houses,  and  burnt  perfumes, 
incense,  tN^njamin,  resin,  and  sulphur,  in  their 
rooms  close  shut  up,  and  then  let  the  air  carry  it 
all  out  with  a  blast  of  gunpowder;  others  caused 
large  fires  to  be  made  all  diw  and  all  night,  for 
several  days  and  nights,  oy  the  same  token 
that  two  or  three  were  pleased  to  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  so  effectually  sweetened  them  by 
burning  them  down  to  the  ground ;  as  particularly 
one  at  Ratcliff,  one  in  Holoom,  and  one  at  West- 
minster, besides  two  or  three  that  were  set  on 
fire,  but  the  fire  was  happily  got  out  again  before 
it  went  far  enough  to  bum  down  the  houses; 
and  one  citizen's  servant,  I  think  it  was  in 
Thames-street,  carried  so  much  gunpowder  into 
his  master's  house,  for  clearing  it  of  the  infection, 
and  managed  it  so  foolishly,  that  he  blew  up  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  house.  But  the  time  was  not 
fully  come  that  the  city  was  to  be  pui^ed  with 
fire,  nor  was  it  far  off,  for  within  nine  months 
more  I  saw  it  all  Iving  in  ashes ;  when,  as  some 
of  our  quaking  pnilosophers  pretend,  the  seeds 
of  the  plague  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  not 
before ;  a  notion  too  ridiculous  to  speak  of>  here, 
since  had  the  seeds  of  the  plague  remained  in  the 
houses,  not  to  be  destroyed  but  by  fire,  how  has 
it  been  that  they  have  not  since  broken  out? 
seeing  all  those  buildings  in  the  suburbs  and 
liberties,  all  in  the  great  parishes  of  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  Aldgate^  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch, 
Orippl^ate,  and  St,  Giles's,  where  the  fire  never 
came,  and  where  the  plague  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence,  remain  still  in  the  same  con- 
dition they  were  in  before. 

But  to  leave  these  things  just  as  I  found  them, 
it  was  certain  that  those  people  who  were  more 
than  ordinarily  cautious  of  their  health,  did  take 
particular  directions  for  what  they  called  season- 
ing of  their  houses,  and  abundance  of  costly 
thmgs  were  consumed  on  that  account,  which,  I 
cannot  but  say,  not  only  seasoned  those  houses 


as  they  desired,  but  filled  the  air  with  vexT  grata- 
f  ul  and  wholesome  smells,  which  others  bad  His 
share  of  the  benefit  of,  as  well  as  those  who  wen 
at  the  expenses  of  them. 

Though  the  poor  came  to  town  Teory  prec^pi- 
tantly,  as  I  have  said,  yet  I  must  say  the  rich 
made  no  such  haste.  The  men  of  business,  in- 
deed, came  up,  but  many  of  them  di4  not  bong 
their  families  to  town  till  the  spring  came  on, 
and  that  they  saw  reason  to  depend  upon  It  the 
plague  would  not  return. 

The  court,  indeed,  came  up  soon  after  Christ- 
mas; but  the  nobility  and  gentry,  except  snoh  as 
depended  upon,  and  had  employment  under  the 
administration,  did  not  come  so  soon. 

I  should  have  taken  notice  here  that,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  of  the  plague  in  liondon, 
and  other  plaoes,  yet  it  was  very  observable  that 
it  was  never  on  board  the  fleet,  and  yet  for  some 
time,  there  was  a  strange  press  in  the  river,  and 
even  in  the  streets,  for  seaman  to  man  the  fleet 
But  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the 
plague  was  scarce  begun,  and  not  at  all  come 
down  to  that  part  of  the  city  whore  they  nsoaUy 
press  for  seamen;  and  though  a  war  with  the 
Dutch  was  not  at  all  grateful  to  the  people  at 
that  time,  and  the  seamen  went  with  a  kmd  of 
reluctancy  into  the  service,  and  many  complained 
of  being  dragged  into  it  by  force,  yet  it  proved, 
in  the  event,  a  happy  violence  to  several  of  them, 
who  had  probably  perished  in  the  general  cala- 
mity, and  who,  after  the  summer  service  was 
over,  though  the^  had  cause  to  lament  the  desola- 
tion of  their  families,  who,  when  they  came  back. 
were  many  of  them  in  their  graves,  yet  they  had 
room  to  be  thankful  that  they  were  carried  out  of 
the  reach  of  it,  though  so  much  against  their  wills. 
We,  indeed,  had  a  hot  war  with  the  Dutch  that 
^ear,  and  one  very  gi'eat  engagement  at  sea, 
m  which  the  Dutch  were  worsted;  but  we  lost  a 
great  many  men  and  some  ships.  But,  as  I 
observed,  the  plague  was  not  in  the  fleet,  and 
when  they  came  to  lay  up  the  ships  in  the  river, 
the  violent  part  of  it  began  to  abate. 

I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  dose  the  account  of 
this  melancholy  year  with  some  particular  ex- 
amples historically,  I  mean  of  the  thaokfulQeas 
to  God,  our  Preserver,  for  our  being  delivered 
from  this  dreadful  cala^nity.  Certainly  the  cir- 
curastances  of  the  deliverance,  as  well  as  the 
terrible  enemv  we  were  delivered  from,  called 
upon  the  whole  nation  for  it ;  the  drcunistanoes 
of  the  deliverance  were,  indeed,  very  remarkable, 
as  I  have  in  part  mentioned  already ;  and,  paj>^ 
ticularly,  the  dreadful  condition  which  we  were' 
all  in,  when  we  were,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
town,  made  joyful  with  the  hope  of  a  stop  to  the 
infection. 

Nothing  but  the  immediate  finger  of  God. 
nothing  but  omnipotent  power  could  have  done 
it!  The  contagion  despised  all  medicine,  death 
raged  in  every  comer ;  and  had  it  gone  on  as  it 
did  then,  a  few  weeks  more  would  have  cleared 
the  town  of  all  and  everything  that  had  a  soul. 
Men  everywhere  began  to  despair,  every  heart 
failed  them  for  fear;  people  were  made  despe- 
rate through  the  anguish  of  their  souls,  and  the 
terrors  of  death  sat  in  the  very  faces  and  oounte- 
noDc^s  of  the  people. 

In  that  vory  moment,  when  we  might  very 
well  say,  *  Vain  was  the  help  of  man;*  I  say,  in 
that  very  moment  it  pleased  God,  with  a  most 
Agreeable  surprise,  to  cause  the  fury  of  it  to 
abate,  even  of  itself;  and  the  malignity  declin- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  though  infinite  numbers  were 
sick,  yet  fewer  died;  and  the  ver^  first  week's 
bill  decreased  1843,  a  vast  number  indeed! 
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It  is  imposBible  to  express  the  change  that  ap- 
peared in  the  very  conntenances  of  ttie  people, 
that  Thursday  morning,  when  the  weekly  bill 
came  ont.  It  might  have  been  perceiTed  in  their 
countenances,  that  a  secret  surprise  and  smile 
of  joy  sat  on  everybody's  face ;  they  shook  one 
another  by  the  hands  in  the  streets,  who  would 
hardly  go  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  with  one 
another  before ;  where  the  streets  were  not  too 
broad,  they  would  open  their  windows  and  onll 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  asked  how  they 
<did,  and  if  they  had  heard  the  good  news  that 
the  plague  was  abated.  Some  would  return, 
when  they  said  good  nefvot^  and  ask,  ^  What  good 
news?*  And  when  they  answered  that  the 
plague  was  abated,  and  the  bills  decreased  almost 
20(ra,  thev  would  crv  out,  ^Qod  be  praised;* 
and  would  weep  fdoud  for  joy,  telling  them  they 
had  heard  nothm^  of  it;  and  such  was  the  joy  of 
the  people,  that  it  was  as  it  were  life  to  them 
from  the  grave.  I  could  almost  set  down  as 
many  extravagant  thtn^^  done  in  the  excess  of 
their  joy  as  of  their  gnef ;  but  that  would  be  to 
lessen  the  value  of  it. 

I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  very  much 
dejected  just  before  this  happened;  for  Uie  pro- 
digious numbers  that  were  taken  sick  the  week 
or  two  before,  besides  those  that  died,  was  such, 
and  the  lamentations  were  so  great  everywhere, 
that  a  man  must  have  seemed  to  have  acted  even 
against  his  reason  if  he  had  so  much  as  expected  to 
escape ;  and  as  there  was  hardly  a  house  but  mine 
in  all  my  neighbourhood  but  what  was  infected, 
so,  had  it  gone  on,  it  would  not  have  been  long 
that  there  would  have  been  any  more  neighbours 
to  be  infected :  indeed  it  is  hardly  credible  what 
dreadful  havoc  the  last  three  weeks  had  made ; 
for  if  I  might  believe  the  person  whose  calcula- 
tions I  always  found  very  well  grounded,  there 
were  not  less  than  30,000  people  dead,  and  near 
100,000  fallen  sick  in  the  three  weeks  I  speak  of ; 
for  the  number  that  sickened  was  surprising,indeed 
it  was  astonishing^  and  those  whose  courage  up- 
held them  all  the  time  before,  sunk  under  it  now. 

In  the  middle  of  their  distress,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city  of  London  was  so  trul  v  calamitous, 
just  then  it  pleased  Qod,  as  it  were,  by  his  imme- 
diate hand  to  disarm  the  enemy;  the  poison  vf^^ 
taken  out  of  the  sting ;  it  was  wonderful!  Even 
the  physicians  themselves  were  surprised  at  it. 
Wherever  they  visited  they  found  their  patients 
better;  either  they  hod  sweated  kindly,  or  the 
tumours  were  broke,  or  the  carbuncles  went 
down,  and  the  inflammations  round  them  changed 
colour,  or  the  fever  was  gone,  or  the  violent 
headache  was  assuaged,  or  some  good  symptom 
was  in  the  cose ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  everybody 
was  recovering :  whole  families  that  were  infected 
and  down,  that  had  ministers  praying  with  them, 
and  expected  death  at  every  nour,  were  revived 
and  healed,  and  none  died  at  all  out  of  them. 

Nor  was  this  by  any  new  medicine  found  out, 
or  new  method  of  cure  discovered,  or  by  any  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  which  the  physicians 
or  surgeons  attained  to,  but  it  was  evidently 
from  the  secret  invisible  hand  of  Him  that  had 
at  first  sent  this  disease  as  a  judgment  upon  us ; 
and  let  the  atheistic  pai-t  01  mankind  call  my 
saying  what  they  please,  it  is  no  enthusiasm. 
It  was  acknowledged  at  that  time  by  all  man- 
kind. The  disease  was  enervated,  and  its  ma- 
lignly spent,  and  let  it  proceed  from  whencesoever 
it  wil^  let  the  philosophers  search  for  reasons  in 
nature  to  account  for  it  by,  and  labour  as  much 
as  they  will  to  lessen  the  debt  they  owe  to  their 
Kaker,  those  physicians  who  had  the  least  share 
of  religion  in  them,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 


that  it  was  all  supernatural,  that  it  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  no  account  could  be  given  of  it. 

If  I  should  sav  that  this  is  a  visible  sum- 
mons to  us  all  to  thankfulness,  especiaUy  we  that 
were  under  the  terror  of  its  increase,  perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  by  some,  after  the  sense  01  the 
thing  was  over,  an  ofSdous  canting  of  reli^ous 
things,  preaching  a  sermon  insU^ad  of  writmg  a 
history;  making  myself  a  teacher,  instead  of 
giving  my  observations  of  thin^;  and  this  re- 
strains me  very  much  from  going  on  here  as  1 
might  otherwise,  do ;  but  if  ten  lepers  were  healed, 
and  but  one  returned  to  give  thanks,  I  desire  to 
be  as  that  one,  and  to  be  thankful  for  myself. 

Nor  yirXi  I  denv  but  there  were  abundance  of 
people  who,  to  all  appearance,  were  very  thank- 
fid  at  that  time ;  for  their  mouths  were  stopped, 
even  the  mouths  of  those  whose  hearts  were  not 
extraordinarily  long  affected  with  it;  but  the 
impression  was  so  strong  at  that  time  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted — no,  not  by  the  worst  of 
the  people. 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  meet  people  in  the 
street  that  were  strangei's,  and  that  we  knew 
nothing  at  all  of,  expi-essing  their  surprise. 
Going  one  day  through  Aldgate,  and  a  pretty 
many  people  being  passing  and  repassing,  there 
comes  a  man  out  of  the  end  of  the  Minones,  and 
looking  a  little  up  the  street  and  down,  he  throws 
his  hands  abroad,  *  Lord,  whafr  an  alteration  is 
here !  Why,  last  week  I  came  along  here,  and 
hardly  anybody  was  to  be  seen.*  Another  man, 
I  heard  him,  adds  to  his  words,  *  'Tis  all  wonder- 
ful ;  'tis  all  a  dream.'  *  Blessed  be  God,*  says  a 
third  man,  ^  and  let  us  give  thanks  to  Him,  for 
*tis  all  his  own  doing.*  Human  help  and  human 
skill  were  at  an  end.  These  were  all  strangers 
to  one  another,  but  such  salutations  as  these  were 
frequent  in  the  street  every  day ;  and  in  spite  of 
a  loose  behaviour,  the  very  common  people  went 
along  ,the  streets  giving  God  thanks  for  their 
deliverance. 

It  was  now,  as  I  said  before,  the  people  had  cast 
off  all  apprehensions,  and  that  too  fast ;  indeed 
we  were  no  more  afraid  now  to  pass  by  a  man 
with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  or  with  a  cloth 
wrapt  round  his  neck,  or  with  his  leg  limping, 
occasioned  by  the  sores  in  his  groin,  all  which 
were  frightful  to  the  last  degree  but  the  week 
before ;  but  now  the  street  was  full  of  them,  and 
these  poor  recovering  creatures,  g^ve  them  their 
due,  appeared  very  sensible  of  their  unexpected 
deliverance;  and  I  should  wrong  them  very  much 
if  I  shoiUd  not  acknowledge  that  I  believe  many 
of  them  were  really  thankful ;  but  I  must  own, 
that  for  the  generality  of  the  people  it  might  too 
justly  be  said  of  them,  as  was  said  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  after  their  being  delivered  from  the  host 
of  Pharaoh,  when  they  passed  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
looked  back  and  saw  the  Egyptians  overwhelmed 
in  the  water,  viz.  that  ^They  sang  his  praise, 
but  they  soon  forgot  his  works.* 

I  can  go  no  farther  here.  I  should  be  counted 
censorious,  and  perhaps  unjust,  if  I  should  enter 
into  the  unpleasing  work  of  reflecting,  whatever 
cause  there  was  for  it,  upon  the  unthankfulness 
and  return  of  all  manner  of  wickedness  among  us, 
which  I  was  so  much  an  eye-witness  of  myself. 
I -shall  conclude  the  account  of  this  calamitous 
year,  ^erefore,  ivith  a  coarse  but  sincere  stanza 
of  my  own,  which  I  placed  at  the  end  of  my 
ordinary  memorandums  the  same  year  they  wora 
written: — 


A  drcaOf  al  plague  In  London  was, 

In  the  year  sixty-five, 
Which  swept  nn  hnndred  thousand  soula 

Away — yet  I  alive  I 
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Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business;  or^  Private  Abuses,  Public  Qriev- 
ances:  Exemplijled  in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and  exorbitant  Wages  of  our 
Women- Servants,  Footmen,  ^.  With  a  Proposal  for  Amendment  <ff  tke 
same;  as  also  for  clearing  the  Streets  of  those  Vermin  called  Shoe-Cleaiurs, 
and  substituting  in  their  stead  many  Thousands  of  industrious  Poor,  mow 
ready  to  starve.  With  divers  other  Hints  of  great  Use  to  the  PuiUc 
Humbly  submitled  to  the  Consideration  of  our  Legislature,  cmd  the  carejut 
Perusal  of  aU  Masters  and  Mistresses  ofFmniUes,  By  Andrew  Morton, 
Esq.  2'he  Fifth  Edition,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Preface.  London: 
Printed  for  W.  Meadows,  in  Cornhill.     1725. 

[In  this  short  tract  Defoe  treats  more  fully  some  topics  which  he  had  handled  bat  slightly 
in  a  previous  publication  on  a  similar  subject  The  abases  here  referred  to  most  have 
been  extremely  prevalent  in  Defoe's  time,  and  interfered  not  a  little  with  domestic  comfort. 
The  manners  of  servants  appear  to  have  undergone  but  little  alteration  since  this  was  written, 
as  many  housewives  know  to  their  great  discomfort ;  indeed  in  many  respects  the  tract 
might  not  onsoitably  have  been  written  by  some  caustic  censor  morum  of  this  19tii  oentoiy. 
It  mast  have  commanded  an  extensive  sale,  as  five  editions  were  published  in  one  year.  It 
affords  some  interesting  glimpses  into  the  manners  of  the  time.] 


THE  PREFACE. 

SiKCE  this  little  book  appeared  in  print,  it  has  had  no  less  tha^  three  answers,  and  fresh 
attacks  are  daily  expected  from  the  powers  of  Grub-street ;  but  should  threescore  antagonists 
more  arise,  unless  they  say  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  forementioned,  they  shall  not  tempt 
me  to  reply. 

Nor  shall  I  engage  in  a  paper  war,  but  leave  my  book  to  answer  for  itself,  having 
advanced  nothing  therein  but  evident  truths,  and  incontestible  matters  of  fact. 

The  general  objection  is  against  my  style  ;  I  do  not  set  up  for  an  author,  bat  write  only 
to  be  understood,  no  matter  how  plain. 

As  my  intentions  are  good«  so  have  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  approbation 
from  the  sober  and  substantial  part  of  mankind ;  as  for  the  vicious  and  vagabond,  their 
ill-will  is  my  ambition. 

It  is  with  oncommon  satisfaction  I  see  the  magistracy  begin  to  put  the  laws  against 
vagabonds  in  force  with  the  utmost  vigour,  a  great  many  of  those  vermin,  the  japanners, 
having  lately  been  taken  np  and  sent  to  the  several  workhouses  in  and  about  this  city ;  and 
indeed  high  time,  for  they  grow  every  day  more  and  more  pernicious. 
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My  project  for  putting  watermen  under  commissioners,  will,  I  hope,  be  put  in  practice ; 
for  it  is  scarce  safe  to  go  by  water  unless  you  know  your  man. 

As  for  the  maid-eervants,  if  I  undervalue  myself  to  take  notice  of  liiem,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  say,  it  is  because  they  oyervalue  themselyes  so  much  they  ought  to  be  taken 
ZMticeof. 

.  This  makes  the  guilty  take  my  subject  by  the  wrong  end,  but  any  impartial  reader  may 
find  I  write  not  against  servants,  but  bad  servants ;  not  against  wages,  but  exorbitant 
wages,  and  am  entirely  of  the  poet's  opinion. 

The  good  should  meet  with  favour  and  applause, 
The  wicked  be  restrained  by  wholesome  laws. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  publish  this  book  till  the  end  of  the  last  sessions  of  parliament,, 
was  because  I  did  not  care  to  interfere  with  more  momentous  affairs,  but  leave  it  to  thfr 
consideration  of  that  august  body  during  this  recess,  against  the  next  sessions,  when  I  shall 
exhibit  another  complaint  against  a  growing  abuse,  for  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  receive? 
their  approbation  and  the  thanks  of  all  honest  men. 


This  is  a  proverb  so  common  in  everybody's 
mouth,  that  I  wonder  nobody  has  yet  thought  it 
worth  while  to  draw  proper  inferences  from  it, 
and  expose  those  little  abuses,  which,  though 
they  seem  trifling,  and  as  it  were  scarce  worth 
consideration,  yet,  by  insensible  degrees,  they 
may  become  of  injurious  consequence  to  the 
public ;  like  some  diseases,  whose  first  symptoms 
are  only  trifling  disordera,  but  by  continuance 
and  progression,  their  last  periods  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  fabric. 

In  contradiction,  therefore,  to  this  general  rule, 
and  out  of  sincere  love  and  well  meaning  to  the 
pubUc,  give  me  leave  to  enumerate  the  abuses 
insensibly  ci'ept  in  among  us,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences daily  arising  from  the  insolence  and  in- 
trigues of  our  servant-wenches,  who,  by  their 
cabftlling  together,  have  made  their  puty  so 
considerable,  that  evervbody  cries  out  against 
them;  and  yet,  to  venfy  the  proverb,  nobody 
has  thought  of,  or  at  least  proposed  a  remedy, 
although  such  an  undertaking,  mean  as  it  seems 
to  be,  I  hope  will  one  day  be  thought  worthy 
the  consideration  of  our  long,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. 

Women-servants  are  now  so  scarce,  that  from 
thiriy  and  forty  shillings  a  year,  their  wages  are 
increased  of  late  to  six,  seven,  nay,  eight  pounds 
per  annum,  and  upwards,  insomuch  that  an  ordi- 
nary tradesman  cannot  well  keep  one ;  but  his 
wife,  who  might  be  useful  in  his  shop  or  business, 
must  do  the  drudgery  of  household  affairs ;  and 
all  this  because  our  servant- wenches  are  so  puffed 
up  with  pride  now-a-days,  that  they  never  think 
they  go  mie  enough.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  know 
the  mistress  from  the  maid  by  their  dress ;  nay^ 
very  often  the  maid  shall  be  much  the  finer  oi 
the  two.  Our  woollen  manufacture  suffers  much 
by  this,  for  nothing  but  silks  and  satins  will 
go  down  with  our  kitchen-wenches ;  to  support 
which  intolerable  pride,  they  have  insensibly 
raised  their  wages  to  si^ch  a  height  as  was  never 
known  in  any  age  or  nation  but  this. 

Let  us  trace  this  from  the  beginning,  and  sup- 
pose a  person  has  a  servant-maid  sent  him  out 
of  the  country,  at  fifty  shillings,  or  three  pounds 
a  year.  The  girl  has  scarce  been  a  week,  nay, 
a  day  in  her  service,  but  a  committee  of  servant- 
wenches  are  appointed  to  examine  her,  who  ad- 
vise her  to  raise  her  wages,  or  give  warning ;  to 
encourage  her  to  which,  the  herb-woman,  or 


chandler-woman,  or  some  other  old  intelligencer, 
provides  her  a  place  of  four  or  five  pounds  a  year; 
this  sets  madam  cock-a-hoop,  and  she  thinks  of 
nothing  now  but  vails  and  high  wa^s,  and  so 
gives  warning  from  place  to  place,  tdl  she  has 
got  her  wages  up  to  the  tip-top. 

Her  neat^  leathern  shoes  are  now  transformed 
into  laced  ones  with  high  heels ;  her  yam  stock- 
ings are  turned  into  fine  woollen  ones,  with  silk 
clocks ;  and  her  high  wooden  pattens  are  kicked 
away  for  leathern  clogs ;  she  must  have  a  hoop 
too,  as  well  as  her  mistrelBS ;  and  her  poor  scanty 
linsey-woolsey  petticoat  is  changed  mto  a  good 
silk  one,  for  four  or  five  yards  wide  at  the  least. 
Not  to  carry  the  description  further,  in  shorty 
plain  country  Joan  is  now  turned  into  a  fine 
London  madam,  can  drink  tea,  take  snuff,  and 
carry  herself  as  high  as  the  best 

If  she  be  tolerably  handsome,  and  has  any 
share  of  cunning,  the  apprentice  or  her  master  s 
son  is  enticed  away  ana  mined  by  her.  Thus 
many  good  families  are  impoverished  and  dis- 
graced by  these  pert  sluts,  who^  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  young  man*s  simplicity  and  unruly 
desires,  draw  many  heedless  youths,  nay,  some 
of  good  estates,  into  their  snares ;  and  of  this  we 
have  but  too  many  instances. 

Some  more  artful  shall  conceal  their  conditiouy 
and  palm  themselves  off  on  young  fellows  for 
gentlewomen  and  great  fortunes.  How  many 
families  have  been  ruined  by  these  ladies?  when 
the  father  or  master  of  the  family,  preferring  the 
flirting  airs  of  a  young  prinked  up  stmmpet,  to 
the  artless  sincerity  of  a  plain,  grave,  and  good 
wife,  has  given  his  desires  aloose,  and  destroyed 
soul,  body,  family,  and  estate.  But  they  are  very 
favourable  if  they  wheedle  nobody  into  matri- 
mony, but  only  make  a  present  of  a  small  live 
creature,  no  bigger  than  a  bastard,  to  some  of  the 
family,  no  matter  who  gets  it ;  when  a  child  is 
bom  it  must  be  kept 

Our  sessions*  papers  of  late  are  crowded  with 
instances  of  servant-maids  robbing  their  plaoes ; 
this  can  be  only  attributed  to  their  devilish  pride, 
for  their  whole  inquiry  now-a-days  is,  how  Uttle 
they  shall  do,  how  much  thev  shall  have. 

Bat  all  this  while  they  malce  so  little  reservs^ 
tliat  if  they  fall  sick,  the  parish  must  keep  them; 
if  they  are  out  of  place,  they  must  prostitute  their 
bodies,  or  starve;  so  that  from  chopping  and 
chuiging,  they  generally  proceed  to  whoring- 
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and  thieving,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  our 
streets  swarm  with  strumpets. 

Thus  many  of  them  rove  from  iplaoe  to  place, 
from  bawdy-house  to  servioe,  ana  from  service 
to  bawdy-house  again,  ever  unsettled  and  never 
easy,  nothing  being  more  common  than  to  find 
these  creatures  one  week  in  a  good  family,  and 
the  next  in  a  brothel.  This  amphibious  life  makes 
them  fit  for  neither ;  for  if  the  bawd  uses  them  ill, 
away  they  trip  to  service ;  and  if  the  mistress 
gives  them  a  wry  word,  whip  thev  are  at  a 
bawdy-house  again,  so  that  in  effect  tney  neither 
make  good  whores  nor  good  servants. 

Those  who  are  not  thus  slippery  in  tiiie  tail, 
are  light  of  finger ;  and  of  these  the  most  perni- 
cious are  those  who  be^^gar  yon  inchmeal.  If  a 
maid  is  a  downright  thief,  she  strips  you  at  onco, 
and  you  know  your  loss;  but  these  retail  pilferers 
waste  you  insensibly,  and  though  you  hardly 
miss  it,  yet  your  substance  shall  decay  to  such  a 
degree,  that  you  must  have  a  very  good  bottom 
indeed  not  to  feel  the  iU  effects  of  such  moths  in 
your  family. 

Tea,  sugar,  wine,  &c.,  or  any  such  trifling  com- 
modities, are  reckoned  no  thefts ;  if  they  do  not 
directlv  take  your  pewter  from  your  shelf,  or  your 
linen  from  your  drawers,  they  are  very  honest 
'What  harm  is  there,'  say  they,  *in  cribbing  a 
little  matter  for  a  junket,  a  merry  bout  or  so  ? ' 
Nay,  there  are  those  that,  when  they  are  sent  to 
market  for  one  joint  of  meat,  shall  take  up  two 
on  their  master*s  account,  and  leave  one  by  the 
way,  for  some  of  these  maids  are  mighty  charit- 
able, and  can  make  a  shift  to  maintain  a  small 
family  with  what  they  can  purloin  from  tlieir 
masters  and  mistrossea 

If  you  send  them  with  ready  money,  they  turn 
factors,  and  take  threepence  or  fourpence  in  the 
shilling  brokerage.  And  here  let  me  take  notice 
of  one  very  heinous  abuse,  not  to  say  petty  felony, 
which  is  practised  in  mc«t  of  the  great  families 
about  town,  which  is,  when  the  tradesman  gives 
the  housekeeper  or  other  commanding  servant  a 
penny  or  twopence  in  the  shilling,  or  so  much 
m  the  pound,  for  everything  they  send  in,  and 
which,  from  thence,  is  called  poundage. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  greatest  of  villanies, 
and  ought  t(f  incur  some  punishment,  yet  nothing 
is  more  common,  and  our  topping  tradesmen, 
who  seem  otherwise  to  stand  mightily  on  their 
credit,  make  this  but  a  matter  of  course  and 
custom.  If  I  do  not,  says  one,  another  will  (for 
the  servant  is  sure  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  person's 
coat  who  shall  not  pay  contribution).  Thus  this 
wicked  practice  is  carried  on  and  winked  at, 
while  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  confederating 
\vith  felons,  which  is  not  a  jot  worse,  is  so  openly 
cried  out  against,  and  eeveroly  punished;  witness 
Jonathan  Wild. 

And  yet  if  a  master  or  misti'ess  inquire  after 
anything  missing,  they  must  be  sure  to  place 
their  words  in  aue  foi-m,  or  madam  huffs  and 
flings  about  at  a  strange  rate.  What,  would  you 
mabsa  thief  of  her?  Who  would  live  with  such 
mistrustful  folks?  Thus  you  are  obliged  to  hold 
your  tongue,  and  sit  down  quietly  by  your  loss, 
lor  fear  of  offending  ^our  maid,  forsooth ! 

Again,  if  your  maid  shall  maintain  one,  two, 
or  more  persons  from  your  table,  whether  they 
are  her  poor  relations,  <countryfolK,  servants  out 
of  place,  shoe-cleaneik  chai*women,  portei*s,  or 
any  other  of  her  menial  servants,  wno  do  her 
ladyship's  drudgery  and  go  of  her  errands,  you 
must  not  complain  at  your  expense,  or  ask  what 
has  become  of  such  a  thing,  or  such  a  thing; 
although  it  might  never  so  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  altogether  impossible  \o  have 


so  much  expended  in  your  family ;  but  hold  your 
tongue  for  peace  sake,  or  madam  will  say,  "You 
grudge  her  victuals ;  and  expose  3rou  to  the  last 
d^ee  all  over  the  neighbournood. 

Thus  have  they  a  salve  for  every  sore,  cheat 
you  to  your  face,  and  insult  you  into  the  bargain ; 
nor  can  you  help  yourself  without  exposing  your- 
self or  putting  yourself  into  a  passion. 

Anotner  great  abuse  crept  in  among  us,  is  the 
giving  of  vails  to  servants.  This  was  intended 
originally  as  an  encouragement  to  mush,  as  were 
willing  and  handy ;  but  l^  custom  and  corruption 
it  is  now  grown  to  be  a  thorn  in  our  sides,  and, 
like  oUier  good  things,  abused,  does  more  harm 
than  good,  for  now  they  make  it  a  perquisite, 
a  material  part  of  their  wa«;efl;  nor  must  their 
master  give  a  supper,  but  the  maid  expects  the 
guests  should  pay  for  it,  nay,  sometimes  through 
the  nose.  Thus  have  they  spirited  people  up  to 
this  unnecessary  and  burthensome  piece  of  gene- 
rosity unknown  to  our  forefathers,  who  only  gave 
^if  ts  to  servants  at  Christmas-tide,  which  custom 
is  yet  kept  into  the  bargain;  insomuch  that  a 
maid  shall  have  eight  pounds  per  annum  in  a 
gentleman's  or  merchant's  family.  And  if  her 
master  is  a  man  of  free  spirit,  who  receives  mndi 
companv,  she  very  often  doubles  her  wages  by 
her  vails;  thus  liaving  meat,  drink,  washing; 
and  lodging  for  her  labour,  she  throws  her  whol^ 
income  upon  her  back,  and  by  this  means  looks 
moro^like  the  mistress  of  the  family  than  the 
servant-wench. 

And  now  we  have  mentioned  washing,  I  would 
ask  some  good  housewifely  gentlewoman,  if 
servant-maids  wearing  printed  linens,  cottons, 
and  other  things  of  that  nature,  which  require 
frequent  washing,  do  not,  by  enhancing  the 
article  of  soap,  add  more  to  housekeepiug  than 
the  generality  of  people  would  imagine?  And 
yet  these  wretches  cry  out  against  great  washes, 
when  their  own  unnecessary  dabs  are  very  often 
the  occasion. 

But  the  greatest  abuse  of  all  is,  that  these 
creatures  are  become  their  own  lawgivers ;  nay, 
I  think  they  are  ours  too,  though  nobody  would 
imagine  that  such  a  set  of  slatterns  should  bnm- 
boozle  a  whole  nation ;  but  it  is  neither  better 
nor  worse,  they  hire  themselves  to  you  by  their 
own  rule. 

That  is,  a  month's  wages,  or  a  month's  warn- 
ing ;  if  they  don't  like  you,  they  will  go  away  the 
next  day,  help  yourself  now  you  can;  if  you 
don't  like  them,  you  must  give  them  a  month's 
wages  to  get  rid  of  them. 

This  custom  of  warning,  as  practised  by  our 
maid-servfiAts,  is  now  become  a  great  inconveni- 
ence to  mastere  and  mistresses,  x  ou  must  cany 
your  dish  very  upright,  or  miss,  forsooth,  gives 
you  warning,  and  you  are  dther  left  destitute,  ois 
to  seek  for  a  servant ;  so  that,  generally  speaking, 
you  are  seldom  or  never  fixed,  but  always  at  the 
mercy  of  every  new-comer  to  divulge  your  family 
affairs,  to  inspect  your  private  life^  and  treasure 
up  the  sayings  of  youi*6elf  and  friends:  a  very 
great  confinement,  and  much  complained  of  in 
most  families. 

Thus  have  these  wenches,  by  their  continual 
plotting  and  cabals,  united  themselves  into  a 
foinmidablo  body,  and  got  the  whip  hand  of  their 
betters.  They  make  their  own  terms  with  us ; 
and  two  servants  now  Will  scarce  undertake 
the  work  which  one  might  perform  with  ease ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  have  raised  their 
wages  to  a  most  exorbitant  pitdi ;  and  I  doubt 
not,  if  there  be  not  a  stop  put  to  their  career, 
but  they  will  bring  wages  up  to  £20  per  annum 
in  time,  for  they  are  much  about  half  way  already. 
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It  18  by  these  meaiiB  they  ran  away  with  a 
great  part  of  our  money,  wliich  might  be  better 
employed  in  trade ;  and  what  is  worse,  by  their 
insolent  behaviour,  their  pride  in  dress,  and  their 
exorbitant  wages,  they  give  birth  to  the  following 
inconveniences. 

First,  They  set  an  ill  example  to  our  children, 
our  apprentices,  our  covenant  servants,  and  other 
de2>endantB,  bv  their  saucy  and  insolent  behaviour, 
their  pert,  and  sometimes  abusive  answers,  their 
daring  defiance  of  correction,  and  many  other 
insolences  which  youth  are  but  too  apt  to  imitate. 

Secondly,  By  their  extravagance  in  dress,  they 
put  our  wives  and  daughters  upon  yet  greater 
excesses,  because  they  will,  as  indeed  they  ought, 
go  finer  than  the  maid :  Uius  the  maid  striving 
to  outdo  the  mistress,  the  tradesman's  wife  to 
outdo  the  gentleman's  wife,  the  ^ntleman's  wife 
emulating  the  lady,  and  the  ladies  one  another ; 
it  seems  as  if  the  whole  business  of  the  female 
sex  were  nothing  but  an  excess  of  pride,  and  ex* 
trava^ance  in  dress. 

Thirdly.  (The  great  height  to  which  women* 
servants  nave  brought  their  wages,  makes  a 
mutiny  among  the  men-servants,  and  puts  them 
upon  raising  their  wages  too ;  so  that  in  a  little 
time  our  servants  will  oecome  our  partners ;  nay, 
probably,  run  away  with  the  better  part  of  our 
profits,  and  make  servants  of  us  vice  versa.  But 
yet  with  all  these  inconveniences,  we  cannot 
possibly  do  without  these  creatures ;  let  us  there- 
fore cease  to  talk  of  the  abuses  arising  from  them, 
and  begin  to  think  of  redressing  them.  I  do  not 
set  up  for  a  lawgiver,  and  therefore  shall  lay 
down  no  certain  rules,  humbly  submitting  in  all 
things  to  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature.  What  I 
offer  shall  be  under  correction,  and  upon  conjeo* 
ture,  my  utmost  ambition  being  but  to  give  some 
hints  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,  and  leave  the 
prosecution  to  abler  hands. 

And  first  it  would  be  necessarv  to  settle  and 
limit  their  wages  from  forty  and  fifty  shillings  to 
four  and  five  pounds  per  annum,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  their  merits  and  capacities ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  youn^  unexperienced  servant  ^ould 
have  forty  shillings  per  annum,  till  she  qualifies 
herself  for  a  larger  sum ;  a  servant  who  can  do 
all  household  work,  or,  as  the  good  women  term 
it,  can  take  her  work  and  leave  her  work,  should 
have  four  pounds  per  annum ;  and  those  who  have 
lived  seven  years  in  one  service  should  ever  after 
demand  five  pounds  per  annum ;  for  I  would  very 
fain  have  some  particular  encouragements  and 
privileges  given  to  such  servants  who  should 
continue  long  in  a  place ;  it  would  incite  a  desire 
to  please,  and  cause  an  emulation  very  beneficial 
to  the  public. 

I  have  heard  of  an  ancient  charity  in  the 
parish  of  St  Clement's  Danes,  where  a  sum  of 
money  or  estate  is  left^  out  of  the  interest  or  in- 
come of  which  such  maid-servants  who  have 
lived  in  that  parish  seven  years  in  one  service, 
receive  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  apiece,  if  they 
please  to  demand  it 

This  is  a  noble  benefaction,  and  shows  the 
public  spirit  of  the  donor ;  but  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's;  nor  have  I  heard  that  such 
reward  has  been  paid  to  any  servant  of  late  years. 
A  thousand  j)ities  a  gift  of  that  nature  should 
sink  into  obbvion,  and  not  be  kept  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  incite  all  parishes  to  do  the  like. 

The  Romans  had  a  law  called  Jtu  Tritm 
Uherorvm,  by  which  every  man  who  had  bran 
a  father  01  three  children,  had  particular  honours 
and  privileges.  This  incited  the  youth  to  quit 
a  dissolute  single  life  and  become  fathers  of 
families,  to  the  support  and  glory  of  the  empire. 


In  imit-ation  of  this  most  excellent  law,  I  would 
have  such  servants  who  should  continue  many 
years  in  one  service  meet  with  singular  esteem 
and  reward. 

The  apparel  of  our  women-servants  should  bns 
next  regulated,  that  we  may  know  the  mistress 
from  the  maid.  I  remember  I  wts  once  put  very 
much  to  blush,  being  at  a  friend's  house,  and  by 
him  required  to  salute  the  ladies,  I  kissed  the 
chamber-jade  into  the  bargain,  for  she  was  as 
well  dressed  as  the  best  But  I  was  soon  unde- 
ceived by  k  general  titter,  which  gave  me  the 
utmost  confusion ;  nor  can  I  believe  myself  the 
only  person  who  has  made  such  a  mistake.     « 

Things  of  this  nature  would  be  easily  avoided  if 
servant-maids  were  to  wear  liveries  as  our  foot- 
men do ;  or  obliged  to  go  in  a  dress  suitable  to 
their  station,  w  hat  should  ail  them,  but  a  jacket 
and  petticoat  of  good  yard-wide  stuff  or  call- 
manco  might  keep  them  decent  and  warm  ? 

Our  charity  children  are  distinguished  l^  their 
dress,  why  then  may  not  our  women-servants  ? 
why  may  they  not  be  made  frugal  per  force,  and 
not  suffered  to  put  all  on  their  backs,  but  obliged 
to  save  somethmg  against  a  rainy  oay  ?  I  am 
therefore  entirely  against  servants  wearing  of 
silks,  laces,  and  other  superfluous  finery ;  it  8et» 
them  above  themselves,  and  makes  their  mis- 
tresses contemptible  in  their  eyes.  *  I  am  hand- 
somer than  my  mistress,'  says  a  young  prinked- 
up  bagnge,  *what  pity  it  is  I  shoiQd  be  her 
servant !  I  go  as  well  dressed,  or  better,  than  she.' 
This  makes  the  girl  take  the  first  offer  to  be  made 
a  whore,  and  there  is  a  p^ood  servant  spoiled; 
whereas,  were  her  dress  suitable  to  her  condition, 
it  would  teach  her  humility,  and  put  her  in  mind 
of  her  duty. 

Besides,  the  fear  of  spoiling  their  clothes  make* 
them  afraid  of  household  work ;  so  that  in  a  little 
time  we  shall  have  none  but  chambermaids  and 
nurserymaids;  and  of  this  let  me  give  one  in- 
stance. My  family  is  composed  of  myself  and 
sister,  a  man  and  a  maid;  and  being  without  th» 
last,  a  young  wench  came  to  hire  herself.  The 
man  was  gone  out,  and  my  sister  above  stairs,  so 
I  opened  the  door  myself,  and  this  person  pre- 
sented herself  to  my  view,  dressed  coinpletely, 
more  like  a  visitor  than  a  servant-maid.  She,  not 
knowing  me,  asked  for  my  sister ;  *  Pray,  madam,' 
said  I,  *be  pleased  to  walk  into  the  parlour,  she 
shall  wait  on  you  presently.'  Accordingly  I 
handed  madam  in,  who  took  it  very  cormally. 
After  some  apology  I  left  her  alone  for  a  minute 
or  two,  while  I,  stupid  wretch!  ran  up  to  my 
sister  and  told  her  there  was  a  gentlewoman 
below  come  to  visit  her.  *Dear  brother,'  said 
she,  *  don't  leave  her  alone,  go  down  and  enter- 
tain .her  while  I  dress  myself.'  Accordingly, 
down  I  went,  and  talked  of  indifferent  affairs; 
meanwhile  my  sister  dressed  herself  all  over 
again,  not  being  willing  to  be  seen  in  an  undress. 
At  last  she  came  down  dressed  as  dean  as  her 
visitor;  but  how  great  was  my  surprise  when 
I  found  my,  fine  lady  a  common  servant-wench ! 

My  sister  understanding  what  she.  was,  began 
to  inquire  what  wages  she  expected?  She 
modestly  asked  but  eight  pounds  a  year.  The 
next  question  was,  what  work  she  could  do  to 
deserve  such  wages  ?  to  which  she  answered,  she 
could  clean  a  house,  or  dress  a  common  family 
dinner.  *■  But  cannot  you  wash,'  replied  my  sister, 
*  or  get  up  linen  ? '  She  answered  m  the  negative, 
and  said  she  would  undertake  neither,  nor  would 
she  go  into  a  family  that  did  not  put  out  their 
linen  to  wash,  and  hire  a  charwoman  to  scour. 
She  desired  to  see  the  house,  and  having  cawfully 
surveyed  it,  said  the  work  was  too  hi^  for  her, 
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DOT  oonld  she  undarteke  it  This  put  mj  sister 
beyond  ftU  pfttience,  aad  me  into  the  greatest 
adminiion.  *  Young  woman,'  said  she,  *you 
have  made  a  mistake ;  I  want  a  housemaid,  and 
you -are  a  ohambermaid.'  *Nq,  madam,*  relied 
she,  *  I  am  not  needlewoman  enough  for  that.' 
*  And  yet  you  ask  eight  pounds  a  year,'  replied 
my  sister.  ^  Yes,  madam,*  said  she,  *  nor  shall  I 
bate  a  farthing.'  *  Then  get  you  gone  for  a  lasy, 
impudent  baggage,*  said  I;  ^you  want  to  be  a 
boarder,  not  a  servant.  Have  you  a  fortune  or 
estate  that  you  dress  at  that  rate?'  ^No,  sir,' 
said  she ;  *  but  I  hojoe  I  may  wear  what  I  work 
for  without  offenoe.  '  What  you  work ! '  inter- 
rupted my  siBter ; '  why,  you  do  not  seem  willing 
to  imdertake  any  wore.  You  will  not  wash  nor 
scour ;  you  oannot  dress  a  dinner  for  company : 
you  are  no  needlewoman ;  and  oor  little  house  ot 
two  rooms  on  a  floor  is  too  much  for  you.  For 
God's  sakfi^  what  can  you  do  ? '  *  Madam,'  replied 
she  pertly,  '  I  know  my  business^  and  do  not  fear 
a  service.  There  are  more  places  than  parish 
ohurohes ;  if  you  wash  at  home,  you  should  have 
a  laundrymaid ;  if  you  give  entertainments,  you 
must  have  a  cooknudd;  if  you  have  any  needle- 
work, you  should  have  acnambermaid;  and  such 
a  house  as  this  is  enough  for  a  housemaid  in  all 
oonscienoa.' 

I  was  pleased  at  the  wit,  and  astonished  at  the 
impudence  of  the  girl;  so  dismissed  her  with 
thanks  for  her  instructions,  assuring  her  that 
when  I  kept  four  maids  she  should  be  housemaid 
if  she  pleased. 

Were  a  servant  to  do  my  business  with  cheer- 
fulness, I  should  not  grudge  at  five  or  six  pounds 
per  annum ;  nor  would  I  be  so  unchristian  to  put 
more  upon  any  one  than  they  can  bear;  but  to 
pray  and  pav  too  is  the  deviJ.  It  is  very  hard 
that  I  must  Keep  four  servants  or  none. 

In  great  famines,  indeed,  where  many  servants 
are  required,  those  distinctions  of  chambermaid, 
housemaid,  cooknudd,  laundrymaid,  nurserymaid, 
Ac,  are  requisite^  to  the  end  that  each  may  take 
her  particular  business,  and  many  hands  may 
make  the  woi^  light ;  but  for  a  private  gentle- 
man, of  a  small  fortune,  to  be  obliged  to  keep  so 
many  idle  jades,  when  one  might  do  Uie  business, 
is  intolerable,  and  matter  of  great  grievance. 

I  cannot  olose  this  discourse  wiuiout  a  gentle 
admonition  and  reproof  to  some  of  my  own  sex, 
I  mean  those  gentlemen  who  give  themselves 
unnecessary  airs,  and  cannot  go  to  see  a  friend 
but  they  must  kiss  and  slop  the  maid ;  and  all 
this  is  done  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  and  must 
not  be  resented.  Nay,  some  gentlemen  are  so 
silly  that  they  shall  carry  on  an  underhand  affair 
witn  their  friend's  servant-maid,  to  their  own  dis- 
grace, and  the  ruin  of  many  a  young  creature. 
Nothing'  is  more  base  and  ungenerous,  yet 
nothing  more  common,  and  withal  so  little  taken 
notice  of.  'D — ^n  me,  Jack,'  eays  one  friend  to 
another,  ^  this  maid  of  yours  is  a  pretty  girl,  you 
do  so  and  so  to  her,  by  Q — d.'  This  makes  the 
creature  pert,  vain,  and  impudent;  and  spoils 
many  a  good  servant 

Wnat  gentleman  will  descend  to  this  low  way 
of  intrigue,  when  he  shall  consider  that  he  has  a 
f ootboy  or  an  apprentice  for  his  rival,  and  that 
he  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  but  when  they 
have  been  lus  tasters;  and  the  fool  of  fortune, 
.  though  he  comes  at  the  latter  end  of  the  feast 
yet  pays  the  whole  reckoning;  and  so  indeea 
would  I  have  all  such  silly  cullies  served. 

If  I  must  have  an  intrigue,  let  it  be  with  a 
woman  that  shall  not  shame  me.  I  would  never 
go  into  the  kitchen,  when  the  parlour  door  was 
open.    We  are  forbidden  at  Higbgate  to  kiss  the 


maid  when  we  may  kiss  the  miatnas ;  why  titen 
will  jgentlemen  descend  so  low,  bv  too  maoh 
fanuliarity  with  these  creatarei^  to  faring  theofc- 
selves  into  contempt  ? 

I  have  been  at  places  where  the  maid  haa  been 
so  dizzied  with  these  idle  complimeaiB  that  she 
has  mistook  one  thing  for  another,  and  not  re- 
garded her  mistress  in  the  least,  but  put  an  all 
tJie  flirting  airs  imaginable.  This  benaviour  is 
nowhere  so  much  complained  of  as  in  tavenu, 
coffeehouses,  and  places  of  puUio  reimrt,  wteve 
there  are  handsome  bar-keepers,  A&  These 
creatures  being  nnifed  up  with  the  fulsoma  flat- 
tery of  a  set  of  flesh-flies,  which  are  oontiBBally 
buzzing  about  them,  cany  themaelTes  with  tlie 
utmost  insolence  imaginaue,  insomuok  that  yon 
must  speak  to  them  with  agreat  deal  of  defarence, 
or  yon  are  sure  to  be  affronted.  Being  atacoffee- 
honse  the  other  dav,  where  one  of  these  ladies 
kept  the  bar,  I  had  bespoke  a  dish  of  rioe  tea;  hut 
madam  was  so  taken  up  with  her  sparki,  sfaehad 
quite  forgot  it  I  spake  for  it  again,  and  with 
some  temper,  but  was  answered  after  a  meet  ' 
taunting  manner,  not  without  a  toss  of  the  head,  ' 
a  contractioh  of  the  nostrils,  and  other  imperti- 
nences, too  many  to  enumerate^  Seeing  myself 
thus  publicly  inralted  by  such  an  airinial,  I  could  • 
not  choose  but  show  my  resentment  *  Woman,*  • 
said  I  sternly,  *  I  want  a  dish  of  rice  tea,  and  noi 
what  vour  vanity  and  impudence  may  imagine; 
therefore  treat  me  as  a  gentleman  and  a  cus- 
tomer, and  serve  me  with  what  I  call  for:  keep 
your  impertinent  repartees  and  impudent  hi- 
haviour  tor  the  coxcombs  that  swurm  round  your 
bar,  and  make  you  so  vain  of  your  blown  carcase^' 
And  indeed  I  believe  the  insolence  of  this  creature 
will  ruin  her  master  at  last,  by  driving  away  men 
of  sobriety  and  business,  and  making  the  place  a 
den  of  vagabonds  and  rakehells. 

Gentlemen,  therefore,  ought  to  be  veiy  Giroam- 
speot  in  their  behaviour,  and  not  undervalue 
themselves  to  servant- woaches,  who  are  but  too 
apt  to  treat  a  p^entleman  ill  whenever  he  puts 
himself  into  theur  power. 

Let  me  now  be^  pardon  for  this  digression,  and 
return  to  my  subject  by  proposing  some  practi- 
cable methods  for  regulating  of  servants,  which, 
whether  they  are  followed  or  not,  yei,^if  they 
afford  matter  of  improvement  and  spMSculation, 
will  answer  the  height  of  my  expectation,  and  I 
will  be  the  flzst  who  shall  approve  of  whatever  im* 
provements  are  made  from  this  small  beginning. 

The  first  abuse  I  would  have  reformed  is,  that 
servants  should  be  restrained  from  throwing 
themselves  out  of  place  on  every  idle  vagary. 
This  might  be  remedied  wero  all  oontiaets  be- 
tween master  and  servant  made  before  a  juslioe 
of  peace,  or  other  proper  officer,  and  a  memoian- 
dum  thereof  taken  in  writing.  Nor  should  saoh 
servant  leave  his  or  her  place  (for  men  and  maids 
might  come  under  the  same  regulation)  till  the 
time  agreed  on  be  expired,  unless  suoh  servant 
be  misused  or  denied  ueeeesaries,  or  show  some 
other  reasonable  cause  for  their  discharge.  In 
that  case,  the  master  or  mistress  should  be  repri- 
manded or  fined.  But  if  servants  misbehave 
themselves,  or  leave  their  places,  not  being 
regularly  discharged,  they  ought  to  be  amerced 
or  punished.  But  all  those  idle,  ridioulous  cns- 
toms,  and  laws  of  their  own  making,  as  a  months 
wages,  or  a  month's  warning,  and  such  like^ 
should  be  entirely  set  aside  ana  abolished. 

When  a  servant  has  served  "the  limited  time 
duly  and  faithfully,  they  should  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate,  as  is  practised  at  present  in  the  wool- 
combing  trade;  nor  should  any  person  hire  a 
servant  without  a  certificate  or  other  proper 


seoarity.  A  s«mint  wiihont  a  oertifioate  should 
bo  deemed  a  Tagiant;  aad  a  master  or  miatrees 
OQghtto  assign  very  ^;ood  reasons  indeed  when 
the^  object  against  giving  a  servant  his  or  her 
oeruflcate. 

And  though,  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  .have  not 
mentioned  footmen  particmarly  in  the  foregoing 
djsoonrse,  yet  the  complaints  aDeged  ajgainst  the 
maids  are  as  well  masonline  as  feminine,  and 
very  applicable  to  onr  gentlemen's  gentlemen; 
I  woold,  therefore,  have  them  und^  the  very 
sametregolations;  and,  as  they  are  fellawHsei^ 
vants^  would  not  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of 
the  other,  sinoe  daily  experience  teaches  ns  that 
*  never  a  barrel  the  better  herring.' 

The  next  great  abuse  among  ns  is^  that  nnder 
the  notion  of  cleaning  our  shoes,  above  ten  thou- 
sand wicked,  idle,  pilfering  vagrants  are  per- 
mitted to  patrol  about  our  city  and  suburbs. 
These  aie  <^led  the  black-guard,  who  black  your 
honour's  shoes,  and  incoiporate  themselves  under 
the  title  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Japanners. 

Were  this  all,  there  were  no  hurt  in  it,  and  the 
whole  might  terminate  in  a  jest;  but  the  mis- 
chief ends  not  here,  they  corrupt  our  youtb, 
especially  our  men-eervants ;  oaths  and  impu- 
dence are  their  only  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  gammg 
and  thieving  are  the  principal  parts  of  their  pro- 
fession; japanning  bat  the  pretence.  Por  ex- 
ample, a  gentleman  kee]^  a  servant  who  among 
other  things  is  to  dean  his  master's  woes ;  but  our 
gentlemeirs  gentlemen  are  above  it  now-a-days, 
and  your  man's  man  periorms  the  office,  for  which 
piece  of  service  you  pay  double  and  treble,  especi- 
ally if  you  keep  a  table,  nay,  you  are  well  off  if  the 
japanner  has  no  more  than  his  own  diet  from  it 

I  have  often  observed  these  rascals  sneaking 
from  gentlemen's  doors  with  wallets  or  hats  fufi 
of  good  victuals,  which  they  either  cany  to  their 
truUs,  or  sell  for  a  trifle.  By  this  means  our 
butchei's,  our  baker's,  our  poulterer's,  and  cheese- 
mong^s bills  are  monstrously  exaggerated;  not 
to  mention  candles  jast  lighted,  which  sell  for 
fivepence  a  pound,  and  many  other  perquisites 
best  known  to  themselves  and  the  pilfering 
villains  their  confederates. 

Add  to  this  that  their  continual  gaming  sets 
servants  upon  their  wits  to  supply  this  extra- 
vagance, though  at  the  same  time  the  master's 
pocket  psys  for  it,  and  the  time  which  should  be 
spent  in  a  gentleman's  service  is  loitered  away 
among  these  rakeheUs,  insomuch  that  half  our 
messages  are  ineffectual,  the  time  intended  being 
often  expired  before  the  message  is  delivered. 

How  many  frequent  robberies  are  committed 
by  these  [apanners?  And  to  how  many  more 
are  they  confederates?  Silver  spoons,  spurs, 
and  other  small  pieces  of  plate,  ore  every  day 
missing,  and  very  often  found  upon  these  sort  of 
gentlemen ;  yet  are  they  permitted,  to  the  shame 
of  all  our  good  laws,  and  the  scandal  of  our  most 
excellent  government,  to  lurk  about  our  streets, 
to  debauch  our  servants  and  apprentices,  and 
support  an  infinite  number  of  scandalous,  shame- 
less trull&  yet  more  wicked  than  themselves^  for 
not  a  Jack  among  them  but  must  have  his  Qui. 

By  whom  such  indecencies  are  daily  acted, 
even  in  our  open  streets,  as  are  very  offensive  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  sober  persons,  and  even 
abominable  in  a  Christian  country. 

In  any  riot,  or  other  disturbance,  these  sparks 
are  always  the  foremost;  for  most  among  them 
can  turn  their  hands  to  picking  of  pockets,  to 
run  away  with  goods  from  a  fire,  or  other  public 
confusion,  to  snatch  anything  from  a  woman  or 
child,  to  strip  a  house  when  the  door  is  open,  or 
any  other  branch  of  a  thief s  profession. 


In  short,  it  is  a  nursery  for  thieves  and  villains ; 
modest  women  are  everr  day  insulted  by  them 
and  their  strumpets ;  and  sudi  childien  who  run 
about  the  streets,  or  those  servants  who  go  on 
errands,  do  bat  too  frequently  bring  home  some 
scraps  of  their  beastly  profane  wit;  insomuch 
that  the  converaation  of  our  lower  rank  of  people 
runs  only  upon  bawdy  and  blasphemy,  notwi^- 
standing  our  societies  for  reformation,  and  our 
laws  in  force  against  profaneness.  For  this  lasy 
life  gets  them  many  proselytes,  their  numbers 
dailv  increasing  from  runaway  apprentices  and 
footboys,  insomuch  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter 
for  a  gentleman  to  get  him  a  servant,  or  for  a 
tradesman  to  find  an  apprentice. 

Innumerable  other  mischiefs  accrue,  and  others 
will  spring  up  from  this  race  of  caterpillars,  who 
must  Da  swe^  from  out  onr  streets,  or  we  shall 
be  overran  with  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
/  But  the  subject  is  so  low,  it  becomes  disag^ree- 
able  even  to  myself;  give  me  leave^  therefore,  to 
propose  a  wa^  to  clear  the  streets  of  these  vermin, 
ana  to  substitute  as  many  honest,  industrious 
persons  in  their  stead,  who  are  now  starving  for 
want  of  broad,  while  these  execrable  villains  live, 
though  in  rags  and  nastiness,  yet  in  plenty  and 
luxury. 

I  therefore  humbly  propose  that  these  vaga- 
bonds be  put  immediately  under  the  command  of 
such  taskmasters  as  the  government  shiUl  ap- 
point, and  that  they  be  employed,  punished,  or 
rewarded,  according  to  their  capacities  and  de- 
merits ;  that  is  to  say,  the  industrious  and  dodble 
to  woolcombing,  and  other  parts  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  where  hands  are  wanted,  as  also  to 
husbandry  and  other  parts  of  agriculture. 

For  it  is  evident  that  there  are  scarce  hands 
enow  in  the  country  to  carry  on  either  of  these 
affairs.  Now  these  vagabonds  might  not  only 
by  this  means  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  but  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  the  nation.  Nor  is  ther^ 
any  need  of  transporting  them  beyond  seas,  for 
if  any  are  refractory  they  should  be  sent  to  our 
stannaries  and  other  mines,  to  our  coal-works 
and  other  places  where  hard  labour  is  required. 
And  here  I  must  offer  one  thing  never  yet  thought 
of,  or  proposed  hy  any,  and  that  is^  the  keepmg 
in  due  repair  the  navi^tion  of  the  nver  Thames, 
so  useful  to  our  trade  m  general ;  and  yet  of  late 
years  such  vast  hills  of  sand  are  gathered  together 
m  several  parts  of  the  river,  as  are  very  preju- 
dicial to  its  navigation,  one  which  is  near  liondon 
Bridge,  another  near  Whitehall,  a  third  near 
Battersea,  and  a  foarih  near  Fulham.  These 
are  of  verv  great  hindrance  to  the  navigation ; 
and  indeed  the  removal  of  them  ought  to  be  a 
national  concern,  which  I  humbly  propose  may 
be  thus  effected. 

The  rebellious  part  of  these  vagabonds,  as  also 
other  thieves  and  offenders,  should  be  formed 
into  bodies  under  the  command  of  proper  officers, 
and  under  the  guard  and  awe  of  our  soldiery. 
These  should  every  day  at  low  water  carry  away 
these  sandhills,  and  remove  every  other  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigation  of  this  most  excellent  and 
useful  river. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  ballast  men  might 
do  this;  that  as  fast  as  the  hills  are  taken  away 
they  would  ^ther  together  again;  or  that  the 
watermen  might  do  it  To  the  first,  I  answer, 
that  ballast  men,  instead  of  taking  away  from 
these  hills,  make  holes  in  other  places  of  the 
river,  which  is  the  reason  so  many  yoimg  persons 
are  drowned  when  swimming  or  bathing  in  the 
river. 

Besides,  it  is  a  work  for  many  hands,  and  of 
long  continuance;  so  that  ballast  men  do  more 
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banu  than  good.  The  second  objection  is  as  silly ; 
ms  if  I  should  nerer  wash  myself,  because  I  shall 
hb  dirty  again,  and  I  think  needs  no  other  answer. 
And  as  to  the  third  objection,  the  watermen  are 
not  so  public-spirited,  they  live  only  from  hand 
to  mouth,  though  not  one  of  them  but  finds  the 
inconvenience  of  these  hills,  every  day  being 
obliged  to  go  a  great  way  round  about  for  fear  of 
running  aground ;  insomuch  that  in  a  few  ^ears 
the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  river  will  be 
entirely  obstructed.  Nevertheless,  every  one  of 
these  gentlemen- watermen  hopes  it  will  last  his 
time,  and  so  they  all  cry,  ^The  devil  take  the 
hindmost'  But  yet  I  judee  it  highly  necessary 
that  this  be  made  a  national  concern,  like  Dagen- 
ham  breach,  and  that  these  hills  be  removed  by 
some  means  or  other. 

And  now  1  have  mentioned  watermen,  give  me 
leave  to  complain  of  the  insolences  and  exactions 
they  daily  commit  on  the  river  Thames,  and  in 
particiQar  this  one  instance,  which  cries  aloud 
for  justice. 

A  young  lady  of  distinction,  in  company  with 
her  orother,  a  little  youth,  took  a  pair  of  oais 
at  or  near  the  Temple,  on  April  day  last,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  carry  them  to  Pepper- 
alley  Stairs.  One  of  the  fellows,  according 
to  their  usual  impertinence,  asked  the  lady 
where  she  was  going.  She  answered,  near  St. 
01ave*s  church.  Upon  which  he  saia,  she  had 
better  go  through  the  bridge.  The  lady  replied 
she  had  never  gone  through  the  bridge  in  her  life, 
nor  would  she  venture  for  a  hundred  guineas ;  so 
commanded  him  once  more  to  land  her  at  Pepper- 
alley  Stairs.  Notwithstanding  which,  in  spite 
of  her  fears,  threats,  and  commands,  nay,  in  spite 
of  the  persuasion  of  his  fellow,  he  forced  ner 
through  London  Bridge,  which  frightened  her 
beyond  expression.  And,  to  mend  the  matter, 
he  obliged  her  to  pay  double  fare,  and  mobbed 
her  into  the  bargain. 

To  resent  which  abuse,  application  was  made  to 
the  hall,  the  fellow  summoned,  and  the  lady 
ordered  to  attend,  which  she  did,  waiting  there 
aU  tliD  morning,  and  was  appointed  to  caU  again 
in  the  afternoon.  She  came  accordingly,  they 
told  her  the  fellow  had  been  there,  but  was  gone, 
and  that  she  must  attend  another  Friday.  She 
attended  ag^in  and  again,  but  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Nor  have  they  yet  produced  the  man,  but 
tired  out  the  lady,  fwho  has  spent  above  ten 
shillings  in  coach-hire,  been  abused  and  baffled 
into  the  bargain. 

It  is  pity,  therefore,  there  are  not  commis-* 
doners  for  watermen,  as  there  are  for  hackney 
coachmen,  or  that  justices  of  the  peace  might  not 
infiict  bodily  penalties  on  watermen  thus  offend- 
ing. But  while  watermen  are  watermen's  judges, 
I  shall  laugh  at  those  who  carry  their  complaints 
to  the  hall. 

The  usual  plea  in  behalf  of  abusive  watermen 
is,  that  they  are  drunk,  ignorant,  or  poor;  but 
will  that  satisfy  the  party  aggprieved,  or  deter 
the  offender  from  reoffending?  Whereas  were 
the  offenders  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and 
there  punished,  or  sentenced  to  work  at  the  sand- 
hills afore  mentioned  for  a  time  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  their  crimes,  terror  of  such  punishments 
would  make  them  fearful  of  offending,  to  the  great 
quiet  of  the  subject. 


Now,  it  may  be  asked,  How  shall  we  hav«  cor 
shoes  cleaned,  or  how  are  those  industrious  poor 
to  be  maintained?  To  this  I  answer  that  the 
places  of  these  vagabonds  may  be  very  well 
supplied  by  great  numbers  of  ancient  pemiui, 
poor  widows,  and  others,  who  have  not  enough 
from  their  respective  parishes  to  maintain  them. 
These  poor  people  I  would  have  authorised  and 
stationed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  other 
magistrates.  Each  of  these  should  have  a  par- 
ticular walk  or  stand,  and  no  other  ^oe-eleaaer 
should  come  into  that  walk,  unless  the  person 
misbehave  and  be  removed.  Nor  idionla  any 
person  clean  shoes  in  the  streets,  but  these  autho- 
rized shoe-cleaners,  who  should  have  some  mark 
of  distinction,  and  be  under  the  immediate  govern- 
meut  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

Thus  would  many  thousands  of  poor  people  be 
provided  for  without  burtheninff  their  r*^p«Kff. 
Some  of  these  may  earn  a  shilhng  or  two  in  a 
day,  and  none  less  than  sixpence,  or  there- 
abouts. 

And,  lest  the  old  j^panners  shonld  appear 
again,  in  the  shape  of  linkboys,  and  knock  down 
gentlemen  in  drink,  or  lead  others  out  of  the  way 
into  dark  remote  places,  where  they  either  put 
out  their  lights,  and  rob  them  themselves,  or  ran 
away  and  leave  them  to  be  pillaged  by  others,  as 
is  daily  practised,  I  would  have  no  person  carry 
a  link  for  hire  but  some  of  these  industrious  poor, 
and  even  such  not  without  some  ticket  or  badge 
to  let  people  know  whom  they  trust.  Thus 
would  the  streets  be  cleared  night  and  day  of 
these  vermin ;  nor  would  oaths,  skirmisbes,  blas- 
phemy, obscene  talk,  or  other  wiclrad  examines, 
DO  so  public  and  frequent  All  gaining  at 
orange  and  gingerbread  barrows  should  be 
abolished,  as  also  all  penny  and  halfpenny 
lotteries,  thimbles,  and  balls,  &c.,  so  frequent  in 
Moorfields,  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  Ac,  whiere  xdb 
fellows  resort  to  play  with  children  and  ap- 
prentices, and  tempt  them  to  steal  their  paraats* 
or  master  8  money. 

There  is  one  admii-able  custom  in  the  city  of 
London  which  I  could  wish  were  imitatcMl  fai  the 
city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  and  bills  of 
mortality,  which  is,  no  porter  can  carry  a  burthen 
or  letter  in  the  city  unless  he  be  a  ticket  porter ; 
whereas,  out  of  the  freedom  pwt  of  London,  any 
person  may  take  a  knot  and  turn  porter,  till  he 
be  entrusted  with  something  of  value,  and  then 
you  never  hear  of  him  more. 

This  is  very  common,  and  ought  to  be  amended. 
I  would,  therefoi^,  have  all  porters  under  some 
such  regulation  as  coachmen,  chairmen,  carmen, 
&c. ;  a  man  may  then  know  whom  he  entrusts, 
and  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  goods,  &c 
Nay,  I  would  not  have  a  person  carry  a  basket 
in  the  markets  who  is  not  subject  to  some  regu- 
lation; for  very  many  persons  oftentimes  lose 
their  dinners  in  sending  their  meat  home  l^ 
persons  they  know  nothing  of. 

Thus  would  all  our  poor  be  stationed,  and  a 
man  or  woman  able  to  perform  any  of  these  offices 
must  either  comply  or  be  termed  to  idle  vagrant, 
and  sent  to  a  place  where  they  shall  be  forced  to 
work.  By  this  meaiis  industry  will  be  encouraged, 
idleness  punished,  and  we  shall  be  famed,  as  w«U 
as  happy,  for  our  tranquillity  and  decorum. 
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THE  APPARITION   OF  MRS.  VEAL 


A  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  ike  next  daiy  after  her 
Death,  to  one  Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the  ^th  of  September  1705 ; 
which  Apparition  recommends  the  perusal  of  Drelincourfa  Book  of  Consola- 
tions against  the  Fears  of  Death.     London,     1705. 

[The  following  remarks  on  this  curious  production  are  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

'  An  adventurous  bookseller  had  ventured  to  print  a  considerable  edition  of  a  work  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  Drelincourt,  minister  of  the  Calvinist  church  in  Paris,  and  translated  by 
H.  d'Assigny,  under  the  title  of  The  Christian's  Dtfenee  against  the  Fear  qf  Death,  with 
several  direcHons  how  to  prepare  ourselves  to  die  well.  But  however  certain  the  prospect  of 
death,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  (unfortunately)  as  to  invite  the  eager  contemplation  of  the 
public;  and  Drelincourt's  book,  being  neglected,  lay  a  dead  stock  on  the  hands  of  the 
publisher.  In  this  emergency,  he  applied  to  Defoe  to  assist  him  (by  dint  of  such  means  aa 
were  then,  as  well  as  now,  pretty  well  understood  in  the  literary  world)  in  rescuing  the 
unfortunate  book  from  the  literary  death  to  which  general  neglect  seemed  about  to  consign  it, 
'  Defoe's  genius  and  audacity  devised  a  plan  which,  for  assurance  and  ingenuity,  defied 
even  the  powers  of  Mr.  Pu£f  in  the  Critic;  for  who  but  himself  would  have  thought  of 
summoning  up  a  ghost  from  the  grave  to  bear  witness  in  favour  of  a  halting  body  of  divinity  ? 
There  is  a  matter-of-fact^  business-like  style  in  the  whole  account  of  the  transaction,  which 
bespeaks  ineffable  powers  of  self-possession.  The  narrative  is  drawn  up  ''  by  a  gentleman, 
a  Justice  of  Peace  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  a  very  intelligent  person."  And,  moreover,  "the 
discourse  is  attested  by  a  very  sober  gentlewoman,  who  lives  in  Canterbury,  within  a  few 
doors  of  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  fiargrave  lives."  The  Justice  believes  his  kinswoman  to  be 
of  so  discerning  a  spirit,  as  not  to  be  put  upon  by  any  fallacy ;  and  the  kinswoman  positively 
assures  the  Justice,  ''  that  the  whole  matter,  as  it  is  related  and  l|dd  down,  is  really  true, 
and  what  she  herself  heard,  as  near  as  may  be,  frt>m  Mrs.  Bargrave's  own  mouth,  who,  she 
knows,  had  no  reason  to  invent  or  publish  such  a  story,  or  any  design  to  forge  and  tell  a  lie, 
being  a  woman  of  so  much  honesty  and  virtue,  and  her  whole  life  a  course,  as  it  were^  of 
piety."  Scepticism  itself  could  not  resist  this  triple  court  of  evidence  so  artftdly  combined, 
the  Justice  attesting  for  the  discerning  spirit  of  tiie  sober  and  understanding  gentlewoman 
his  kinswoman,  and  his  kinswoman  becoming  bail  for  the  veracity  of  Mrs.  Bargrave.  And 
here,  gentle  reader,  admire  the  simplicity  of  those  days.  Had  Airs.  Veal's  visit  to  her  friend 
happened  in  our  time,  the  conductors  of  the  daily  press  would  have  ^ven  the  word,  and 
seven  gentlemen  unto  the  said  press  belonging,  would,  with  an  obedient  start,  have  made  off 
for  Kingston,  for  Canterbury,  for  Dover — for  Eamtschatka  if  necessary, — to  pose  the  Justice, 
cross-examine  Mrs.  Bargrave,  confront  the  sober  and  understanding  kinswoman,  and  dig 
3ir3.  Veal  up  from  her  grave,  rather  than  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  story.  But  in  our 
time  we  doubt  and  scrutinize ;  our  ancestors  wondered  and  believed.' 

After  some  further  critical  remarks  on  the  story.  Sir  Walter  concludes  thus : — 

'  When  we  have  thus  turned  the  tale,  the  seam  without,  it  may  be  thought  too  ridiculous 

to  have  attracted  notice.     But  whoever  will  read  it  as  told  by  Defoe  himself,  will  agree  that, 

could  the  thing  have  happened  in  reality,  so  it  would  have  been  told.    The  sobering  the 

whole  supernatural  visit  into  the  language  of  middle  or  low  life,  gives  it  an  air  of  probability 
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even  in  its  absurdity.  The  ghost  of  an  exciseman's  housekeeper,  and  a  seamstress,  were  not  to 
converse  like  Brutus  with  his  Evil  Genius.  And  the  circumstances  of  scoured  silks,  broken 
tea-china,  and  such  like,  while  they  are  the  natural  topics  of  such  persons'  conversation, 
would,  one  might  have  thought,  be  the  last  which  an  inventor  would  have  introduced  into 
a  pretended  narrative  betwixt  the  dead  and  living.  In  short,  the  whole  is  so  distinctly 
circumstantial,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  impossibility,  or  extreme  improbability  at  least,  of 
such  an  occurrence,  the  evidence  oonld  not  but  support  the  story. 

'  The  effect  was  most  wonderful.  Drtlmcouri  upon  Deaik,  attested  by  one  who  could 
speak  from  experience,  took  an  unequalled  run.  The  copies  had  hung  on  tlie  bookseller's 
hands  as  heavy  as  a  pile  of  lead  bullets.  They  now  traversed  the  town  in  every  direction, 
like  the  same  balls  discharged  from  a  field-piece.  In  short,  the  object  of  Mrs.  Veal's 
apparition  was  perfectly  attained.' — Sec  The  MisceUaneous  ProM  Works  qfSir  Waller  SooU^ 
Bartf  voL  iv.  p.  305,  ed.  1B27.] 


Tins  thing  is  so  rare  in  all  its  circunistances 
Rud  on  so  good  authority,  that  my  reading  and 
conversation  has  not  given  me  anything  like  it : 
it  is  fit  to  gratify  the  most  ingenious  and  serious 
inquirer.  Mrs.  Bargrave  is  the  person  to  whom 
Mrs.  Yeal  appeared  after  her  death ;  she  is  my 
intimate  friena,  and  I  can  avouch  for  her  reputa- 
tion, for  these  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  on  my 
own  knowledge;  and  I  can  confirm  the  good 
character  she  had  from  her  youth  to  the  time  of 
my  acquaintance.  Though,  since  this  relation, 
she  is  ealumniated  by  some  people,  that  are 
friends  to  the  brother  of  this  Mn.  YeaJ,  who  ap- 
peared, who  think  the  relation  of  this  appearance 
to  be  a  reflection,  and  endeavour  what  thev  can 
to  blast  Mrs.  Bax^grave's  reputation,  and  to  laugh 
the  story  out  of  oountenanoe.  But  bv  the  cu>- 
oumstanees  thereof,  and  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  Mrs.  Bargrave,  notwithstanding  the  ill-usage 
of  a  very  wicked  husband,  there  is  not  yet  the 
least  sign  of  dejection  in  her  face ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  her  let  fall  a  desponding  or  murmuring 
expression;  nay,  not  when  actually  under  her 
husband's  barbarity ;  which  I  have  been  witness 
to,  and  several  other  persons  of  undoubted 
reputation. 

17ow  you  must  know  Mrs.  Veal  was  a  maiden 
senUewoman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
for  some  years  last  past  had  been  troabled  with 
fits,  which  were  perceived  coming  on  her,  by 
her  going  off  fjBom  bar  discourse  very  abruptly  to 
some  impertinence.  She  was  maintained  by  an 
only  brother,  and  kept  his  house  in  Dover.  She 
was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  her  brother  a  very 
sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now  he  does  all 
he  can  to  null  or  quash  the  story.  Mrs.  Teal 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bargrave 
from  her  childhood.  Mrs.  Veal's  oircumBtanoes 
were  then  mean ;  her  father  did  not  take  care  of 
his  children  as  he  ought,  .so  that  they  were 
exposed  to  hardships;  and  Mrs.  Bargrave,  in 
those  days,  had  as  unkind  a  father,  though  she 
wanted  neither  for  food  nor  clothing,  whilst  Mrs. 
Veal  WMited  for  both ;  insomuch  that  she  would 
often  say,  Mrs.  Bargrave,  you  are  not  only  the 
best,  but  tiie  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and 
no  circumstance  of  life  shall  ever  dissolve  my 
friendship.  They  would  often  oondole  each 
other's  adverse  fortunes,  and  read  together  £^r&• 
lincouri  ypon  Deaths  and  other  good  boolm ;  and 
so,  like  two  Christian  friends,  they  comforted  each 
other  undmr  their  sorrow. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Veal's  friends  got  him  a 
plaoe  in  the  custom-house  at  Dover,  which  oc- 
casioned Mn.  Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off 


from  her  intimaoy  with  Mrs.  Bargrave,  though 
there  was  never  any  each  thing  as  a  quarrel; 
but  as  an  indifferenoy  came  on  by  d^pnees,  till  ac 
last  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  not  seen  her  in  two  yeare 
and  a  half ;  though  above  a  twvlvomonth  of  the 
time  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  been  absent  from  Dover, 
and  this  last  half  year  has  been  in  Canterbury 
about  two  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  her  own* 

In  this  house,  on  the  8th  of  Septembor  170^ 
she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  forenoon,  thinking 
over  her  unfk>rtunate  life,  and  argniioig^  henelf 
into  a  due  resignation  to  providence,  though  her 
condition  seemed  hard.  ^  And,'  said  she,  *  I  hare 
been  provided  for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but  I 
shall  be  still;  and  am  well  sMtisfieil  ttiat  my 
afflictions  shall  end  when  it  is  most  fit  for  me  t* 
and  then  took  up  her  sewing-work,  which  she 
had  no  sooner  done,  but  she  hears  a  knockiBg  at 
the  door.  She  went  to  see  who  vms  then,  and 
this  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Veal,  her  old  frien<L  who 
was  in  a  riding-habit  At  that  moment  of  time 
the  dock  struck  twelve  at  noon. 

*  Madam,*  says  Mrs.  Bargrave, '  I  am  soiptised 
to  see  you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger ;'  but 
told  her,  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  oftenA.  to 
salute  her ;  which  Mrs.  Veal  oompUed  witk,  till 
their  lips  almost  touched ;  and  then  Mn:  Vaal 
drew  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes,  and  said,  *  I 
am  not  very  well ;'  and  so  wai^i^  it.  fibs  told 
Mrs.  Bax^grave  she  was  going  a  journey,  and  had 
a  great  mind  to  see  her  first  *  But,'^sajs  Mrs. 
Bargrave,  *■  how  came  you  to  take  a  journey  alone  ? 
I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  1  know  you  have  a 
fond  brother.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mrs.  Veal, '  I  gave  my 
brother  the  slip,  and  came  away  because  I  had 
so  great  a  desire  to  see  you  before  I  took  my 
journey.'  So  Mis.  Bargrav«  wont  in  wiOi  her, 
into  another  room  within  the  firsts  and  Mis. 
Veal  sat  her  down  in  an  elbow-ohair,  in  which 
Mrs.  Bargrave  was  sitting  when  cAie  heard  Mrs. 
Veal  knock.  Then  says  Mr&  Veal,  *]fy  dear 
friend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  frieiidBhip 
agaixL  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  breaoh  of  it ; 
and  if  you  can  forgive  me,  3POU  are  the  best  of 
women.'  ^'Oh,'  says  M^  Bargrave,  'do  not 
mention  such  a  thing ;  I  have  not  had  an  uneasy 
thought  about  it ;  I  can  easily  f oraive  it'  'What 
did  you  think  of  me  ?*  said  krs.  VeaL  Says  Mrs. 
Bargra^  *  I  thought  you  were  like  ttas  x«st  of 
the  world,  and  that  prosperity  had  made  you 
forget  yourself  and  me.'  Then  Mrs.  Veal  re- 
minded Mxs.  Baifpfave  of  tho  many  friandly 
offices  she  did  her  in  former  days,  and  much  of 
the  conversation  they  had  with  each  other  in  the 
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tfaneB  of  tbeir  adyenitj ;  what  books  they  read^ 
and  what  comfort,  in  particular,  they  received 
from  DrtUncoiurfs  Book  of  Death,  which  was 
tb*  best,  she  said,  on  that  subject  ever  written. 
She  also  mentioned  Dr.  Sheriock,  the  two  Batch 
books  which  were  translated,  written  upon  death, 
and  several  others.  *  But  Drelln court,  she  said, 
*had  the  dearest  notions  of  death,  and  of  the 
future  state,  of  any  who  had  handled  that  sub- 
ject' Then  she  asked  Mrs.  Bar^rave  whether 
she  had  Drelincourt.  She  said,  *  Yos.*  Bays  Mrs. 
Teal,  *  Fetch  iV  And  so  Mrs.  Bargravejroes 
up  stairs  and  brings  it  down.  Says  Mrs.  veal, 
*i)ear  Mrsi  Bsrgrave,  if  the  eye&  of  our  faith 
were  as  open  as  the  eves  of  our  body,  we  should 
see  numbers  of  ang^s  aboVit  us  for  our  guard. 
The  notions  we  have  of  heaven  now  are  nothing 
like  what  it  is,  as  Drelincourt  says  ;  therefore  l£ 
comfoi*ted  under  Toor  afflictions,  and  believe 
that  the  Almighty  has  a  particular  regard  to  you ; 
and  that  your  afflictions  are  marks  of  Qod's 
favour ;  and  when  they  have  done  the  business 
they  are  sent  for,  they  shall  be  removed  from 
yoa.  And,  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe 
what  I  say  to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness 
will  infinitely  reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings. 
For  I  can  never  believe  (and  claps  her  hand  upon 
her  knee  with  great  eameetness,  which,  indeed, 
ran  through  most  of  her  discourse)  that  ever  €rod 
will  suffer  you  to  spend  all  your  days  in  this 
afflicted  state;  but  bp  assured,  that  your  afflic- 
tions shall  leave  you,  or  you  them,  in  a  short 
time.*  She  spake  in  that  pathetical  and  heavenly 
manner  that  Mrs.  Bargrave  wept  several  times, 
she  was  so  deeply  afiPiected  with  it 

Then  Mrs.  Veal  mentioned  Dr.  Kenrick's  Ai- 
ottick,  at  the  end  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Their 
pattern  she  recommended  to  our  imitation,  and 
said,  their  conversation  was  not  like  this  of  our 
ago :  *  For  now,'  says  she,  *  there  is  nothing  but 
frothy,  vain  discourse,  which  is  far  diif erent  from 
theirs.  Theira  was  to  edification,  and  to  build 
one  anotber  up  in  faith ;  so  that  they  were  not  as 
we  are,  nor  are  we  as  they  were.  But,'  says  she, 
*we  ought  to  do  as  they  did.  There  was  an 
hearty  friendship  among  them ;  but  where  is  it 
now  to  be  found  r'  Says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  ^It  is 
hard  indeed  to  find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.' 
Says  Mrs.  Veal,  *  Mr.  Norris  has  a  fine  copy  of 
verses,  called  FrienMip  in  Perfection^  which  I 
wonderiully  admire.  Have  you  seen  the  book  ?' 
aays  Mrs.  veal.  *  No,'  says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  *  but 
I  have  the  verses  of  my  own  writing  out' 
^  Have  you  ?'  says  Mrs.  Veal,  *  then  fetch  them.' 
Which  she  did  from  above  stairs,  and  offered 
them  to  Mrs.  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and 
waived  the  thing,  saying,  holding  dovm  her 
head  would  make  it  ache ;  and  then  desired  Mrs. 
Bargrave  to  read  them  to  her,  which  she  did. 
As  they  were  admiring  friendship,  Mrs.  Veal 
said,  *Dear  Mrs.  Bargrave,  I  shall  love  you  for 
ever.  In  these  verses  there  is  twice  used  the 
word  Elysiaa.  Ah !'  says  Mrs.  Veal,  *  these  poets 
have  such  names  for  heaven.'  She  would  often 
draw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes,  and  say, 
*  Mrs.  Bargrave,  do  not  you  think  I  am  mightily 
impaired  by  my  fits  ?*  *  No,'  says  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
^I  think  you  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  you.' 
After  ail  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put 
in  much  finer  words  than  Mrs.  Bargrave  said  she 
could  pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  as  she  could 
remember  (for  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  an  hour 
aad  three-quarters'  conversation  could  all  be  re- 
tained, tiiougii  the  main  of  it  she  thinks  she 
does))  she  said  to  Mrs.  Bargrave,  she  would  have 
her  write  a  letter  to  her  brother,  and  tell  him 


she  would  ha^e  him  give  rings  to  such  and  such ; 
and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold  in  her  cabinet, 
and  that  she  would  have  two  broad  pieces  given 
to  hep  cousin  Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs.  Bargrave  thought 
that  a  fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed 
herself  in  a  chair  just  before  her  knees,  to  keep 
her  from  falling  to  the  ground,  it  her  fits  should 
occasion  it;  for  the  elbow-chair,  she  thought, 
would  keep  her  from  falling  on  either  side.  And 
to  divert  Mrs.  Veal,  ss  she  thought,  took  hold  of 
^her  gown-sleeve  several  times,  and  commended 
it  Mrs.  Veal  told  her  it  was  a  scowered  silk, 
and  newly  made  up.  But  for  all  this  Mis.  Veal 
persisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mrs.  Bargrave 
she  must  not  deny  her ;  and  she  would  have  her 
tell  her  brother  aU  t|ieir  conversation,  when  she 
had  opportunity.  ^jDear  Mrs.  Veal,'  says  Mrs. 
Bargrave,  ^  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  can- 
not tell  how  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  a  mor- 
tifying story  will  our  conversation  be  to  a  young 
gentleman!  Why,'  says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  *it  is 
much  better,  methinks,  to  do  it  yourself.'  *  No,' 
says  Mrs.  Veal,  'though  it  seems  impertinoit  to 
you  now,  you  will  see  more  reason  for  it  here- 
after.' Mrs.  Bargrave  then,  tg  satisfy  her  im- 
portunity, was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink ;  but 
Mrs.  Veal  said,  'Let  it  alone  now,  but  do  it 
when  I  am  gone ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it :' 
which  was  one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined 
her  at  parting ;  and  so  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs.  Veal  asked  for  Mrs.  Bargrave's 
daughter;  she  said  she  was  not  at  home.  ^But 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  see  her,'  says  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave,  'I'll  send  for  her.'  'Do,*  says  Mrs.  Veal. 
On  which  she  left  her,  and  went  to  a  neighbour's, 
to  see  for  her ;  and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Bargrave 
was  returning,  Mrs.  veal  was  got  without  the 
door  in  the  street  in  tiie  face  of  the  beast-mar- 
ket, on  a  Saturday,  which  is  marketniay,  and 
stood  ready  to  jpart  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Bargi-ave 
came  to  her.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in 
such  haste.  She  said  she  must  be  going,  though 
perhaps  she  might  not  go  her  journey  till  Mon- 
day; and  told  Mrs.  Bargrave  she  hoped  she 
should  see  her  again  at  her  cousin  Watson'e 
before  she  went  whither  she  was  going.  Then 
she  said  she  would  take  leave  of  her,  and  walked 
from  MrSk  Bai^ave  in  her  view,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  si^ht  of  her,  which  was  three- 
quarters  after  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  above 
four  hours'  senses  before  her  death,  in  which 
time  she  received  the  sacrament  The  next 
day  after  Mrs.  Veal's  appearing,  being  Sunday, 
Mrs.  Bargrave  was  mightily  indisposed  with  a 
cold,  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  could  not  go 
out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  morning  she  sent 
a  person  to  Captain  Watson's,  to  know  if  Mrs. 
Veal  W88  there.  They  wondered  at  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave's  inquiry ;  and  sent  her  word  that  she  was 
not  there,  nor  was  expected.  At  this  answer 
Mrs.  Bargrave  told  &e  maid  she  had  certainly 
mistook  uie  name,  or  made  some  blunder.  And 
though  she  was  ill,  she  put  on  her  hood,  and 
went  herself  to  Captain  Watson's,  though  she 
knew  none  of  the  family,  to  see  if  Mrs.  Veal  was 
there  or  not  They  said,  they  wondered  at  her 
asking,  for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town ;  they  ^ 
were  sure,  if  she  had,  she  would  have  been  there. 
Says  Mrs.  Bai^grave,  '  I  am  sure  she  was  with  me 
on  Saturday  aimost  two  hours.'  They  said  it 
was  impossible ;  for  they  must  have  seen  her  if 
she  had.  In  comes  Captain  Wi^tson,  while  they 
were  in  dispute,  and  said  that  Mrs.  Veal  was 
certainly  dead,  and  her  eeontoheons  were  making. 
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This  strangely  BurpriBod  Mrs.  Bargrave,  when 
she  sent  to  the  person  immediately  who  had  the 
care  of  them,  and  found  it  true.  Then  she  re- 
lated the  whole  story  to  Captain  Watson's  family, 
and  what  gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped; 
and  that  Mrs.  Veal  told  her  it  was  soowered. 
Then  Mrs.  Watson  cried  out,  *  You  have  seen  her 
indeed,  for  none  knew  but  Mrs.  Veal  and  mvself 
that  the  gown  was  scowered.*  And  Krs.  Wat- 
son owned  that  she  described  the  gown  exactly : 
*  For,*  said  ^he,  '  I  helped  her  to  make  it  up.' 
This  Mrs.  Watson  biased  all  about  the  town,  and 
avouched  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mrs. 
Bargrave's  seeing  Mrs.  Veal's  appsxition.  And 
Captain  Watson  carried  two  gentlemen  imme- 
diately to  Mrs.  Bargrave's  house,  to  hear  the 
relation  of  her  own  mouth.  And  when  it  spread 
so  fast,  that  gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality, 
the  judicious  and  sceptical  part  of  the  world, 
flocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  last  became  such  a  task, 
that  she  was  forced  to  go  out  of  the  way.  For 
they  were,  in  general,  extremely  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  thing,  and  plainly  saw  that  Mrs. 
Bargrave  was  no  hypochondriac ;  for  she  always 
appears  with  such  a  cheerful  air  and  pleasing 
mien,  that  she  has  gained  the  favour  and  esteem 
of  all  Uie  gentry ;  and  it  is  thought  a  great  favour 
if  they  can  but  get  the  relation  from  her  own 
mouth.  I  should  have  told  you  before  that  Mrs. 
Veal  told  Mrs.  Bargrave  that  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  were  just  come  down  from  Lon- 
don to  see  her.  Says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  '  How  came 
you  to  order  matters  so  strangely? '  ^It  could 
not  be  helped,*  says  Mrs.  YeaL  And  her  brother 
and  sister  did  come  to  see  her,  and  entered  the 
town  of  Dover  just  as  Mrs.  Veal  was  expiring. 
Mrs.  Bargrave  asked  her,  whether  she  would 
drink  some  tea  ?  Says  Mrs.  Veal,  *I  do  not  care 
if  I  do ;  but  Til  warrant  you,  this  mad  fellow 
(meaning  Mrs.  Bargrave's  husband)  has  broke 
all  your  trinkets.'  *But,'  says  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
^ni  get  something  to  drink  in  for  all  that;'  but 
Mrs.  V  eal  waived  it,  and  said,  ^  It  is  no  matter, 
let  it  alone ;'  and  so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Mrs.  Bargrave,  which 
was  some  hours,  she  recollected  fresh  sayings  of 
Mrs.  Veal.  And  one  material  thing  more  she 
told  Mrs.  Bargrave,  that  old  Mr.  Breton  allowed 
Mrs.  Veal  ten  pounds  a  yoar,  which  was  a  secret, 
and  unknown  to  Mrs.  bargrave,  till  Mrs.  Veal 
told  it  her. 

Mrs.  Bargrave  never  varies  in  her  story,  which 
puzzles  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  are 
unwilling  to  believe  it.  A  servant  in  the  neigh- 
bour's yard,  adjoining  to  Mrs.  Bargrave's  hoase, 
heard  her  talking  to  somebody  an  hour  of  the 
time  Mrs.  Veal  was  with  her.  Mrs.  Bargrave 
went  out  to  her  next  neighbour's  the  verv  mo- 
ment she  parted  with  Mjfs.  Veal,  and  told  her 
what  ravishing  conversation  she  had  with  an  old 
friend,  and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelmcourfs 
Book  of  Death  is,  since  this  happened,  bought  up 
strangely.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  trouble  and  fatigue  Mrs. 
Bargrave  has  undergone  upon  this  accoimt,  she 
never  took  the  value  of  a  farthing,  nor  suffered 
her  daughter  to  take  anything  of  anybody,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  interest  in  telling  the 
story. 

But  Mr.  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifle  the 
.  matter,  and  said  he  would  see  Mrs.  Bargrave; 
but  yet  it  is  certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has 
been  at  Captain  Watson's  since  the  death  of  his 
sister,  and  yet  never  went  near  Mrs.  Bargrave ; 
and  some  of  his  friends  report  her  to  be  a  liar, 
and  that  she  knew  of  Mr.  Breton's  ten  pounds  a 
year.    But  the  person  who  pretends  to  say  so  has 


the  reputation  of  a  notorious  liar  among  persons 
whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Now 
Mr.  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  to  say  «die 
lies;  but  says  a  bad  husband  has  erazed  her. 
But  she  needs  only  present  herself,  and  it  will 
eff ectuall  V  confute  that  pretence.  Mr.  Veal  says, 
he  asked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed,  whether  she 
had  a  mind  to  dispose  of  anything  ?  And  she 
said,  No.  Now,  the  things  which  Mis.  Veal's 
apparition  would  have  disposed  of  were  so 
trifling,  and  nothing  of  justice  aimed  at  in  their 
dlspo^  that  the  design  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
only  in  order  to  make  Mrs.  Bargprave  so  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  her  appearanoe,  as  to 
satisfy  the  world  of  the  reality  thereof,  as  to 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  and  to  secure  her 
reputation  among  the  reasonable  and  undexstand- 
ing  part  of  mankind.  And  then,  again,  Mr.  Veal 
owns  th&t  there  was  a  purse  of  gold ;  but  it  was 
not  found  in  her  cabinet,  but  in  a  oomb-box. 
This  looks  improbable;  for  that  Mrs.  Watson 
owned  that  Mrs.  Veal  was  so  very  careful  of  the 
key  of  the  cabinet  that  she  would  trust  nobCKly 
with  it  And  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  nottmst 
her  gold  out  of  it  And  Mrs.  Veal's  often  draw- 
ing her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs. 
Bargrave  whether  her  fits  had  not  impaired  her, 
looss  to  me  as  if  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  remind 
Mrs.  Bargrave  of  her  fits,  to  prepare  her  not  to 
think  it  strange  that  she  should  put  her  upon 
writing  to  her  brother  to  dispose  of  rings  and 
gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dyingpersan*s 
request;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mrs.  Bai^ 
gprave,  as  the  effects  of  her  fits  coming  upon  her ; 
and  was  one  of  tiie  many  instanced  oi  her  won- 
derful love  to  her,  and  care  of  her,  that  she 
should  not  be  affrighted ;  which  indeed  appears 
in  her  whole  management,  particularly  in  her 
coming  to  her  in  the  day-time,  waiving  the 
salutation,  and  when  she  was  alone;  and  thai 
the  manner  of  her  parting  to  prevent  *  second 
attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr.  Veal  should  Uiink  this  relation 
a  reflection,  as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  en- 
deavouring to  stifle  it,  I  cannot  imagine ;  because 
the  genersSity  believe  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her 
discourse  was  so  heavenly.  Her  two  great  enands 
were  to  comfort  Mrs.  Bargrave  in  her  affliction, 
and  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  breach  of 
friendship,  and  with  a  pious  discourse  to  en- 
courage her.  So  that,  after  ail,  to  suppose  tiiat 
Mrs.  Bargrave  could  hatch  such  an  invention  as 
this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon,  sup- 
posing that  she  knew  of  Mrs.  Veal's  death  the 
very  first  moment,  without  jumbling  circum- 
stances, and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must 
be  more  witty,  fortunate,  and  wicked  too,  than 
any  indifferent  person,  I  dare  say,  will  allow.  I 
asked  Mrs.  Bargrave  several  times,  if  she  was 
sure  she  felt  the  gown  ?  She  answered  modestly, 
*'  If  my  senses  be  to  be  relied  on,  I  am  sure  of  it' 
I  asked  her,  if  she  heard  a  sound  when  she 
clapped  her  hand  upon  her  knee  ?  She  said,  she 
did  not  remember  she  did ;  but  said  she  appeared 
to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did,  who  talked 
with  her.  *  And  I  may,'  said  she,  *■  be  as  soon  per- 
suaded that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me 
now,  as  that  I  did  not  really  see  her;  for  I  was 
under  no  manner  of  fear,  and  received  her  as  a 
friend,  and  parted  with  her  as  such.  I  would 
not,'  says  she,  *  give  one  farthing  to  make  any  one 
believe  it;  I  have  no  interest  in  it :  n(>thing  but 
trouble  is  entailed  upon  me  for  a  long  time,  for 
aught  I  know ;  and  had  it  not  come  to  light  by 
accident,  it  would  never  have  been  made  public 
But  now,'  she  says,  ^she  will  make  her  own  private 
use  of  it,  and  keep  herself  out  of  the  way  aa  much 
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M  shAcan ;  *  and  bo  she  has  done  sinoe.  Bhe  says 
she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to 
her  to  hear  the  relation ;  and  that  she  had  told 
it  to  a  room  full  of  people  at  a  time.    Sereral 

Sirticular  gentlemen  have  had  the  story  from 
rs.  Bargrave*s  own  mouth. 
The  tlung  has  very  much  affected  me,  and  I 


am  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded 
matter  of  fact  And  why  we  should  dispute 
matter  of  fact,  because  we  cannot  solve  things 
of  which  we  can  have  no  certain  or  demon- 
strative notions,  seems  strange  to  me.  Mrs. 
Baigrave's  authority  and  sincerity  alone  would 
have  been  undoubted  in  any  other  case. 
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Tht  Shortest  way  with  the  Dissentei'S :  or  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of 

Vie  Church,    London.     1702. 

[We  give  the  following  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  Defoe's  polemical  writings.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  "Wilson,  Defoe  was  prompted  to  this  performance  by  the  publications  Issned  by 
the  high-church  party,  having  had  more  particularly  in  view  a  sermon  of  the  notorious 
SachevereU,  entitled  '  The  Political  Union/  in  which  the  preacher  had  an  expression  to  the 
pntpose,  '  that  he  could  not  be  a  true  sou  of  the  Church  of  England '  who  did  not  lift  up  the 
banner  of  the  Church  against  the  Dissenters.  '  Unlike  the  meek  Founder  of  Christianity,  who 
commanded  his  disciples  to  put  up  the  sword,  the  champion  of  a  new  dispensation  was  for 
unsheathing  and  bathing  it  in  the  blood  of  innocent  victims.'  In  the  following  piece  of 
exquisite  irony  Defoe  managed  so  artfully  to  conceal  his  design  that  all  parties  were  at  first 
imposed  upon.  A  Tory  writer  of  the  time  says  that  it  passed  currently  as  the  work  of  one  of 
those  they  call  high-churchmen.  Defoe  himself  says  of  the  production  :  '  The  wisest  church- 
men in  the  nation  were  deceived  by  this  book.  Those  whose  temper  fell  in  with  the  times 
hugged  and  embraced  it,  applauded  the  proposal,  filled  their  mouths  with  the  arguments 
made  use  of  therein  ;  and  an  eminent  churchman  in  the  countzy  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend 
in  London,  who  had  sent  him  the  book,  in  the  following  words  :  "Sir,  I  received  yours,  and 
with  it  that  pamphlet  which  makes  so  much  noise,  called  The  Sliortest  Way  wUh  the  ViasenterSf 
for  which  I  thank  you.  I  join  with  the  author  in  all  he  says,  and  have  such  a  value  for  the 
book,  that,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Sacred  Comments,  I  take  it  for  the  most  valuable 
piece  I  have.  I  pray  God  put  it  into  Her  Majesty's  heart  to  put  what  is  there  proposed 
in  execution. — ^Yours,  etc."  '  When  the  truth  came  out  as  to  the  authorship,  Defoe  was 
sent  to  the  pilloiy  as  a  punishment,  which  turned  out  to  be  for  him  a  triumph.] 


Sir  Roobb  l'Bstrange  tells  us  a  story  in  his 
collection  of  fables  of  the  cock  and  the  horses. 
The  cock  was  gotten  to  roost  in  the  stable  among 
the  horses,  and  there  being  no  racks,  or  other 
conveniences  for  him,  it  seems  he  was  forced  to 
roost  upon  the  ground ;  the  horses  jostling  about 
for  room,  and  putting  the  cock  in  danger  of  his 
life,  he  gives  them  this  g^rave  advice:  *Pray 
gentlefo^  let  us  stand  still,  for  fear  we  should 
tread  upon  one  another.' 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who  now 
they  are  iinpreached,  and  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  other  people,  and  under  strong  and  very 
just  apprehensions  of  being  further  treated  as 
they  deserve,  begin,  with  ^Ssop^s  cock,  to  preach 
up  peace  and  union,  and  the  Christian  duties  of 


moderation,  forgetting,  that  when  they  had  the 
power  in  their  hands,  those  graces  were  strangers 
m  their  gates. 

It  is  now  near  fourteen  years  that  the  glory 
and  peace  of  the  purest  and  most  flourishing 
church  in  the  world  has  been  eclipsed,  buffeted, 
and  disturbed,  by  a  sort  of  men  wno  God  in  his 
providence  has  suffered  to  insult  over  her,  and 
bring  her  down;  these  have  been  the  days  of 
her  humiliation  and  tribulation.  She  was  bom 
wi^  an  invincible  patience,  the  reproach  of  the 
wicked,  and  God  has  at  last  heard  her  prayers, 
and  delivered  her  from  the  oppression  of  the 
stranger. 

And  now  they  find  their  day  is  over,  their 
power  gone,  and  the  throne  of  this  nation  pos- 
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BBBsed  by  a  royal,  English,  true,  and  ever  constant 
member  of,  and  friend  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Nov  they  find  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  the  Church  of  England^s  just  rasentments; 
now  they  cir  out  peaoe.  union,  fcMrbaaranoe,  and 
charity,  as  if  the  church  had  not  too  long  har- 
boured her  enemies  under  her  uring,  and  nourished 
the  viperous  brood,  till  they  hiss  and  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  mother  that  cherished  them. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercv  is  past,  your 
day  of  grace  is  over ;  you  should  have  practised 
peaoe,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  if  you  ex- 
pected any  yourselves. 

Wo  haveneard  none  of  this  lesson  for  fourteen 
years  past  We  have  been  huffed  and  bullied 
with  your  Act  of  Toleration ;  you  have  told  us 
that  you  are  the  ahuroh  established  by  law,  as  well 
as  others ;  have  set  up  your  canting  S3mag0ffues 
at  our  church  doors,  and  the  church  and  memoers 
have  been  loaded  with  reproaches,  with  oaths, 
associations,  abjurations,  and  what  not;  where 
has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity, 
you  have  shown  to  tender  consciences  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  could  not  take  oaths  as 
fast  as  you  miade  them;  that  having  sworn  al- 
legiance to  their  lawful  and  rightful  king,  could 
not  dispense  with  that  oath,  their  king  being  still 
alive,  and  swear  to  your  new  hodge-podge  of  a 
Dutch  government?  These  have  beian  turned 
out  of  their  livings,  and  they  and  their  families 
left  to  starve ;  their  estates  double  taxed,  to  cany 
on  a  war  th^  had  no  hand  in,  and  you  got 
nothing  by.  What  account  can  you  give  of  the 
multitudes  you  have  forced  to  comply,  a^;ainst 
their  consciences,  with  your  new  sophistical 
politica,  who,  like  new  converts  in  Fruioe,  sin 
because  they  can't  starve  ?  And  now  the  tables 
are  turned  upon  you,  you  must  not  be  persecuted, 
*tis  not  a  Christian  spnrit. 

Yon  have  butchered  one  king,  deposed  another 
king,  and  made  a  mock  king  of  a  third;  and  yet 
you  could  have  the  face  to  expect  to  be  employed 
and  trusted  by  the  fourth;  anybody  that  did  not 
know  the  temper  of  your  party,  would  stand 
amazed  at  the  impudence  as  well  as  folly,  to 
think  of  it 

Your  management  of  your  Dutch  monarch, 

whom  you  reduced  to  a  mere  king  of  d a,  is 

enough  to  give  any  future  princes  such  an  idea 
of  your  principles,  as  to  warn  them  sufficiently 
from  ooming  into  your  clutches;  and,  Qod  oq 
thanked,  the  oueen  is  out  of  your  hands,  Imows 
you,  and  wiU  have  a  care  of  you. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  supreme  authority  of 
a  nation  has  in  itself  a  power,  and  a  light  to  that 
power,  to  execute  the  laws  upon  any  part  of  that 
nation  it  governs.  The  execution  of  the  known 
laws  of  the  land,  and  that  with  but  a  gentle  hand 
neither,  was  all  that  the  fanatical  party  of  this 
land  have  ever  called  persecution;  this  they 
have  magnified  to  a  height,  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with.  Now  to  execute  the  known  laws  of 
a  nation  upon  those  who  transgress  them,  after 
volimtarily  consenting  to  the  making  those  laws, 
can  never  be  called  persecution,  but  justice.  But 
justice  is  always  violence  to  the  party  offend- 
mg,  for  every  man  is  innocent  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  first  execution  of  the  laws  against  Dissentars 
in  England  was  in  the  days  of  King  James  the 
First ;  and  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  Truly,  the 
worst  they  suffered  was  at  their  own  request,  to 
let  them  go  to  New  England,  and  erect  a  new 
colony^  and  give  them  great  privileges,  grants, 
and  suitable  powers,  keep  them  under  protection, 
and  defend  them  against  all  invaders,  and  re- 
ceive no  taxes  or  revenue  from  them.    This  was 


the  cruelty  of  the  Churoh  of  England;  fatal  lenity; 
*Twa8  the  ruin  of  that  excellent  prince  King 
Charles  the  First.  Had  King  Jamea  sent  all  the 
Puritsdu  in  England  away  to  tba  West  IndieiL 
we  had  been  a  national,  unmizad  ehnreh;  Ihe 
Church  of  England  had  been  kept  undivided  and 
entire. 

To  requite  the  lenity  of  the  father,  they  take 
up  arms  against  the  son ;  conquer,  pursue,  take, 
imprison,  and  at  last  put  to  death  the  anointed 
of  God,  and  destroy  the  very  being  and  natore 
of  government,  setting  up  a  sordid  impostor,  who 
had  neither  title  to  govern,  nor  understanding  .to 
manage,  but  supplied  that  want  with  power, 
bloody  and  desperate  counsels  and  craft,  widioot 
oonscience. 

Had  not  King  James  the  First  withheld  Ike  full 
execution  of  the  laws,  had  he  given  them  strict 
justice,  he  had  cleared  the  nation  of  them,  and 
the  consequences  had  been  plain;  his  son  had 
never  been  murdered  by  them,  nor  the  monarchy 
overwhelmed.  'Twas  too  much  mercy  shown 
them  was  the  ruin  of  his  posterity,  and  the  min 
of  the  nation's  peace.  One  would  think  the  Dis- 
senters should  not  have  the  face  to  believe  that 
we  are  to  be  wheedled  and  canted  into  peace  and 
toleration,  when  they  know  that  they  have  once 
requited  us  with  a  civil  war,  and  once  wiUi  an 
intctonble  and  unrighteous  paraeoutiQn  for  oar 
former  civility. 

Nay,  to  encourage  us  to  be  easy  with  thorn,  *tiB 
apparent  that  they  never  had  the  upper  h»sA  of 
the  chuixsh,  but  they  treated  her  with  ail  the 
severity,  with  all  the  reproach  and  contempt  as 
was  possible.  What  peace  and  what  xnerey  did 
they  rtiow  the  loyal  gentry  of  the  Cbnreh  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  their  triumphant  Ccnamfon- 
wealth?  How  did  they  put  all  the  gentry  id 
England  to  ransom,  whether  they  were  actually 
in  anns  for  the  king  or  not^  making  people  cont- 

S)und  for  their  estotes,  and  starve  t^ielr  uonilies? 
ow  did  they  treat  the  dei^^  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sequestered  the  ministers,  devoured  the 
patoimony  of  the  church,  and  divided  the  spiil, 
by  sharing  the  church  lands  among  their  soldiers, 
and  turning  her  clergy  out  to  starve  ?  Just  such 
measure  as  tiiey  have  meted  should  be  measured 
themo^o. 

Charity  and  lovo  is  the  known  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  'tis  plain  she  has  put  it 
in  practice  towards  the  DissentaiSK  even  beyond 
what  they  ought,  till  she  has  been  wanting  to  her- 
self, and,  in  effect,  unkind  to  her  own  sons; 
particularly  in  the  too  much  lenity  of  King 
James  the  First,  mentioned  baforeu  Had  he  so 
rooted  the  Puritans  fi-om  the  face  of  the^land, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  early  to  have  done, 
they  had  not  bad  the  power  to  vex  the  church, 
as  since  they  have  done. 

In  the  days  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  how 
did  the  church  rewaid  their  bloody  doings  with 
lenity  and  mercy  ?  except  the  barbajons  negicides 
of  the  pretended  court  of  justieei,  not  a  ■onl 
suffered  for  all  the  blood  in  an  unnatural  war. 
King  Charles  came  in  all  mercy  and  love,  efaor- 
ished  them,  preferred  them,  employed  tiism,  with- 
held the  rigour  of  Uie  law,  and  oftentimes  even 
against  the  advice  of  his  parliamflot  gave  fliem 
liberty  of  conscience;  and  how  did  tliey  requite 
him  with  the  villanous  contrivanoe  to  depose  and 
murder  him  and  his  successor  at  the  Bye  Plott 

King  James,  as  if  mercy  was  the  inherent 
quality  of  the  family,  began  his  reign  with  un- 
usual favour  to  them.  Nor  could  their  joining 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  against  him  Buive 
him  to  do  himself  justice  upon  them;  bat  that 
mistaken  prince  thought  to  win  them  by  gentle- 
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nam  and  love,  proclaimdd  an  universal  libertv  to 
them,  and  ratiber  diaoountananoed  the  Ohuron  of 
England  than  them:  how  they  requited  him  all 
the  world  knows. 

The  late  reign  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
•31  the  world  to  need  a  comment;  how,  nnder 
pretence  of  joining  with  the  chnrch  in  redressing 
some  grievances,  they  pushed  things  to  that  ex- 
tremityf  in  conjunction  with  some  mistaken  gentle- 
men, as  to  depose  the  late  king;  as  if  the  g^ev- 
anoe  of  the  nation  could  not  have  been  redressed 
bat  by  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  prince.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  their  <t6mper,  their  peace  and  charity. 
To  what  height  they  carried  themselves  during 
the  reign  of  a  king  ca  their  own ;  how  they  crept 
into  au  ptlaces  of  trust  and  profit;  how  they  in- 
ainwted  into  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  were  at 
iirst  prefanred  to  the  highest  placesin  the  nation ; 
how  Ihey  engrossed  the  ministry,  and  above  all, 
how  pitilaUy  Ihsty  loanaged,  is  too  plain  to  need 
any  ranavks. 

But  partioularly  their  mercy  and  charity,  the 
spirit  of  union  they  tell  us  so  much  of,  has  been 
remarkable  in  Scotland;  if  any  man  would  see 
the  spirit  of  a  Dissenter,  let  him  look  into  Soot- 
land.  There  they  made  entire  conquest  of  the 
churoh,  trampled  down  the  sacred  orders,  and 
suppressed  the  Episcopal  government  with  an 
absolute,  and,  as  they  suppose,  irratriovable 
victory,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  find 
themselves  mistaken.  Now  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  question  to  aak  their  impudent  advocate, 
the  Observator,  *Pray  how  much  mercy  and 
favour  did  the  membei-s  of  the  Episcopal  Ohurch 
£nd  in  Scotland,  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 

SDvenunent .' '  and  I  shall  undertake  for  the 
hurch  of  England,  t>«at  the  Dissenters  shall 
still  receive  as  much  here,  though  they  deserve 
but  little. 

In  a  small  treatise  of  the  sufferings  of  tlie 
Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  it  will  appear  what 
usage  they  met  with,  how  they  not  only  lost  their 
livings,  but  in  several  places  were  plundered  and 
abused  in  their  persons ;  the  ministers  that  could 
not  conform  turned  out  with  numerous  families, 
4md  no  maintenance,  and  hardly  charity  enough 
left  to  relieve  them  with  a  bit  of  bread;  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  parties  are  innumerable,  and  not 
to  be  attempted  m  this  short  piece. 

And  now,  to  prevent  the  distant  cloud  which 
they  perceived  to  hang  over  their  heads  from 
England,  with  a  true  ^rresbyteriau  policy,  they 
put  in  for  a  union  of  nations,  that  England  might 
unite  their  church  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  their  Presbyterian  members  sit  in  our  House 
of  Commons,  and  their  assembly  of  Scotch  cant- 
ing longdoaks  in  our  convocation.  What  might 
have  been  if  our  fanatic,  whiggish  statesmen 
continued,  God  only  knows ;  but  we  hope  we  are 
out  of  fear  of  that  now. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  faction,  and  they 
began  to  bully  us  with  it,  that  if  we  won't  unite 
with  them,  they  will  not  settle  the  crown  with  us 
a^;ain,  but  when  her  majesty  dies,  will  choose  a 
kmg  for  themselves. 

If  they  won't,  we  must  make  them,  and  it  is 
not  the  nrst  time  we  have  let  them  know  that  we 
are  able.  The  crowns  of  these  kingdoms  have 
not  BO  far  disowned  the  right  of  succession,  but 
they  may  retrieve  it  again,  and  if  Scotland  thinks 
to  conve  off  from  a  successive  to  an  elective  state 
of  government,  England  has  not  promised  not  to 
assist  the  right  heir,  aud  put  thorn  into  posses- 
sion, without  any  regard  to  their  ridiculous 
settlements. 

These  are  the  gentlemen,  these  their  ways  of 
treating  the  church,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Kow  let  us  exaipine  the  reasons  they  pretend  to 
give,  why  we  should  be  favourable  to  them,  why 
we  should  continue  and  tolerate  them  among  us. 

Ist  They  are  very  numerous,  they  say,  they 
are  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  we  cannot 
suppress  them. 

To  this  may  be  answered— 1.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  yet 
the  French  king  effectually  cleared  the  nation  of 
them  at  once,  and  we  don  t  find  he  misses  them 
at  home. 

But  I  am  not  of  the  omnion  they  are  so 
numerous  as  is  pretended.  Their  party  is  more 
numerous  than  their  persons ;  and  those  mistaken 
people  of  the  ohuron  who  are  misled  and  de- 
luded by  their  wheedling  artifices,  to  loin  with 
them,  make  their  party  the  greater;  but  those 
will  cpen  their  eyes  when  the  government  shall 
set  heartily  about  the  work,  and  come  off  from 
them,  as  some  animalsL  which  they  say  alwuys 
deseit  a  house  when  it  is  likely  to  fiJL 

2d.  The  .more  numerous,  the  more  dangerous, 
and  therefore  the  more  need,  to  suppress  them ; 
and  God  has  suffered  us  to  bear  them  as  goads  in 
our  sides,  for  not  utterly  extinguishing  them 
long  ago. 

Sd.  If  we  are  to  allow  them,  only  because  we 
cannot  suppress  them,  then  it  ought  to  be  tried 
whether  we  can  or  no ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is 
easy  to  be  done,  and  could  prescribe  ways  and 
means,  if  it  were  proper;  but  I  doubt  not  the 
government  will  find  effectual  methods  for  the 
rooting  the  contagion  from  the  face  of  this  land. 

Another  argument  they  use,  which  is  this, 
that  it  is  a  time  of  war,  and  we  have  need  to 
unite  against  the  common  enemy. 

We  answer,  this  common  enemy  had  been  no 
enemy,  if  they  had  not  made  him  so;  he  was 
quiet,  in  peace,  and  no  way  disturbed  or  en- 
croached upon  us,  and  we  know  no  reason  we 
had  to  quarrel  with  him. 

But  further,  we  make  no  question  but  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  this  common  enemy  without 
their  help;  but  why  must  we  unite  with  them 
because  of  the  enemy  ?  Will  they  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  a  union  with 
them  ?  We  are  very  well  contented  they  should ; 
and  make  no  question  we  shall  be  ready  to  deal 
with  them  and  the  common  enemy  too,  and  better 
without  them  than  with  them. 

Besides,  if  we  have  a  common  enemy,  there  is 
th6  more  need  to  be  secure  against  our  private 
enemies ;  if  there  is  one  common  enemy,  we  have 
the  less  need  io  have  an  enem^''  in  our  bowels. 

It  was  a  great  argument  some  people  used 
against  suppressing  the  old  money,  that  it  was  a 
time  of  war,  and  it  was  too  great  a  risk  for  the 
nation  to  run;  if  we  should  not  master  it,  we 
should  be  undone.  And  yet  the  sequel  proved  the 
hazard  was  not  so  great  but  it  might  be  mastered, 
and  the  success  was  answerable.  The  suppress- 
ing the  Dissenters  is  not  a  luirder  work,  nor  a 
work  of  less  necessity  to  the  public.  We  can 
never  enjoy  a  settied  uninterrupted  union  and 
tranquillity  in  this  nation,  till  the  spirit  of  whig- 
gism,  faction,  and  schism,  is  melted  down  like 
tiie  old  money. 

To  talk  of  the  difficulty,  is  to  frighten  om>- 
selves  with  chimeras,  and  notions  of  a  poweriul 
party,  which  are  indeed  a  party  without  power. 
Difficulties  often  appear  greater  at  a  distance, 
than  when  they  are  searched  into  with  judg- 
menti  and  distinguished  from  the  vapours  and 
shadows  that  attend  them. 

We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  it;  this  ag» 
is  wiser  than  that,  by  all  our  own  experience, 
and  theirs  too.    King  Charles  the  First  had  early 
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mpproflsed  this  party,  if  he  had  took  more  de- 
liberate measures.  In  short,  it  is  not  worth 
arguing',  to  talk  of  their  arms ;  their  Monmouths, 
and  Shaftesbury^  and  Argylls  are  gone,  their 
Dutch  sanctuary  is  at  an  end.  Heaven  has  made 
way  for  their  destruction ;  and  if  we  do  not  dose 
with  the  divine  occasion,  we  are  to  blame  our- 
selves, and  may  remember  that  we  had  once  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  Church  of  England,  by 
extiipating  her  implacable  enemies ;  and  having 
let  slip  the  minute  that  Heaven  presented,  may 
experimentally  complain,  pott  ut  oecasio  ccuoc^ 

Here  are  some  popular  objections  in  the  way. 

As  iirst,  the  queen  has  promised  them  to  con- 
tinue them  in  their  tolerated  liberty,  and  has 
told  us  she  will  be  a  religious  observer  of  her 
word. 

What  her  majesty  will  do  we  cannot  help,  but 
what,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  she  ought  to  do, 
is  another  case.    Her  majestv  has  promised  to 

r»tect  and  defend  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
she  cannot  effectually  do  that  without  the 
destruction  of  the  Dissenters,  she  must  of  course 
dispense  with  one  promise  to  comply  with 
anoliier.  But  to  answer  this  cavil  more  effec- 
tually. Her  majesty  did  never  promise  to  main- 
tain the  toleration  to  the  destruction  of  the 
church ;  but  it  is  upon  supposition  that  it  may  be 
compatible  with  the  wellbeing  and  safety  of  the 
church  which  she  has  declared  she  would  take 
especial  care  of.  Now  if  these  two  interests 
clash,  it  is  plain  her  majesty's  intentions  are  to 
uphold,  protect,  defend,  and  establish  the  church, 
and  this  we  conceive  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  church  is  in 
no  immediate  danger  from  the  Dissenters,  and 
therefore  it  is  time  enough.  But  this  is  a  weak 
answer. 

For  first,  if  a  danger  be  real,  the  distance  of  it 
is  no  argument  against,  but  rather  a  spur  to 
quicken  us  to  prevention,  lest  it  be  too  late  here- 
after. 

And  secondly,  here  is  the  opportunity,  and  the 
only  one  perhaps  that  ever  the  church  had  to 
secure  herself,  and  destroy  her  enemies. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation  have  now 
an  opnortonit^,  the  time  is  come  which  all  good 
men  nave  wished  for,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
England  may  serve  the  Church  of  England, 
now  they  are  protected  and  encouraged  by  a 
Church  of  England  queen. 

What  will  you  do  for  your  sbter  in  the  day 
that  she  shall  oe  spoken  for? 

If  ever  you  will  establish  the  best  Christian 
church  in  the  world : 

^  If  ever  you  will  suppress  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm: 

If  ever  you  will  free  the  nation  from  the 
viperous  brood  that  have  so  long  sucked  the 
blood  of  their  mother : 

If  ever  you  will  leave  your  posterity  free  from 
faction  and  rebellion,  this  is  the  time. 

This  is  the  time  to  pull  up  this  heretical  weed 
of  sedition,  that  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace 
of  our  church,  and  poisoned  tlie  good  com. 

But,  says  another  hot  and  cold  objector,  this  is 
renewing  fire  and  faggot,  reviving  the  act  De 
Seret,  Combwendo,  This  will  be  cruelty  in  its 
nature,  and  barbarous  to  all  the  world. 

I  answer,  it  is  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  toad 
in  cold  blood;  but  the  poison  of  their  nature 
makes  it  a  charity  to  our  neighbours  to  destroy 
those  creatures,  not  for  any  personal  injury 
received,  but  for  prevention;  not  for  the  evil 
they  have  done,  but  the  evil  they  may  da 

Serpents,  toads,  vipers,  &c\  are  noxious  to  the 
body,  and  poison  the  sensitive  life.    These  poison 


the  soul,  corrupt  our  posterity,  ensnare  our  chil- 
dren, destroy  the  vitals  of  our  happiness,  our 
future  feUcitv,  and  contaminate  the  wnole  maBs. 

Shall  any  law  be  given  to  such  wild  creatures? 
Some  beasts  are  for  sport,  and  the  hvntsmen 
give  them  advantages  of  ground ;  but  some  are 
knocked  on  the  head  by  all  possible  ways  at 
violence  and  surprise. 

I  do  not  prescribe  fire  and  faggot,  but  as  & 
Scipio  said  of  Carthage,  JOeUnda  eat  Cmihaga, 
*  They  are  to  be  rooted  out  of  this  nation,  if  aver 
we  inll  live  in  peace,  serve  God,  or  enjoy  our 
own.'  As  for  the  manner,  I  leave  it  to  those 
hands  who  have  a  right  to  execute  God*8  justice 
on  the  nation's  and  the  church's  enemies. 

But  if  we  must  be  frighted  from  this  justice 
under  the  specious  pretences  and  odious  seiMe  of 
cruelty,  nothing  will  be  eflfected.  'Twill  be  more 
barbarous  to  our  own  children  and  dear  posteritv; 
when  they  shall  reproach  their  fathers,  as  we  oo 
ours,  and  tell  us,  'You  had  an  opportunity  to 
root  out  this  cursed  race  from  the  world,  under 
the  favour  and  protection  of  a  true  English 
queen ;  and  out  of  your  foolish  pity  yon  spared 
them,  because,  forsooth,  you  would  not  be  cruel! 
and  now  our  ohuroh  is  suppressed  and  persecuted, 
our  religion  trampled  under  foot,  our  estates 
plundered,  our  persons  imprisoned  and  dragged 
to  jails,  gibbets,  and  scaffolds ;  your  qiaiing  this 
Amaleldte  race  is  our  destruction,  your  marcy  ia 
them  proves  cruelty  to  your  poor  posterity.' 

How  just  will  such  reflections  be  when  our 
posterity  shall  fall  under  the  merciless  dutobes 
of  this  uncharitable  generation,  when  our  diurch 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  schism,  facUon,  enthu- 
siasm, and  confusion ;  when  our  government 
shall  be  devolved  upon  foreigners,  and  our 
monarchv  dwindled  into  a  republic. 

'Twould  be  mora  rational  for  us,  if  we  mask 
spare  this  generation,  to  summon  our  own  to  a 
general  massacre,  and  as  we  have  brought  them 
mto  the  world  free,  send  them  out  so,  and  not 
betray  them  to  destruction  by  our  supine  negli- 
gence, and  then  cry,  it  is  meroy. 

Moses  was  a  merdful,  meek  man,  and  yet  with 
what  fury  did  he  run  through  the  camp  and  cut 
the  throats  of  three-and-thirty  thousand  of  his 
dear  Israelites  that  were  fallen  into  idolatry* 
What  was  the  reason  ?  'Twas  mercy  to  the  rest 
to  make  these  examples,  to  prevent  the  destmc- 
tlon  of  the  whole  army. 

How  many  millions  of  future  souls  we  save 
from  infection  and  delusion,  if  the  present  race 
of  i>oisoned  spirits  were  purged  from  the  face  of 
the  land ! 

'Tis  vain  to  trifle  in  this  matter,  the  light 
foolisli  handling  of  them  by  mulcts,  fines,  Ac,  lis 
their  glory  and  their  advantage ;  if  the  gallows 
instead  of  the  counter,  and  the  galleys  inirtead  of 
the  fines,  were  the  reward  of  going  to  a  conven- 
ticle to  preach  or  hear,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  sufferers.  Thespirit  of  martyrdom  is  over; 
they  that  will  go  to  church  to  be  chosen  sheriffs 
and  mayors,  would  go  to  forty  churches  rather 
thiw  be  hanged. 

If  one  severe  law  were  made  and  punctually 
executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a  conven- 
ticle should  be  banished  the  natiozi,  and  the 
preacher  be  hanged,  we  should  soon  see  an  end 
of  the  tale ;  they  would  all  come  to  church,  and 
one  age  would  make  us  all  one  again. 

To  talk  of  6s.  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the 
sacrament,  and  Is.  per  week  for  not  coming  to 
churob,  this  is  such  a  way  of  converting  people 
as  never  was  known,  this  is  selling  them  a 
liberty  to  transgress  for  so  much  money.  If  it 
be  not  a  crime,  why  don't  we  give  them  full 
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lioenoe?  And  if  it  be,  no  price  ought  to  com- 
pound for  the  committing  it,  for  that  is  selling  a 
liberty  to  people  to  sin  against  God  and  Sie 
government. 

If  it  be  a  crime  of  the  highest  consequence 
both  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
the  glory  of  God,  the  gpood  of  the  church,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  soul,  let  us  rank  it  among 
capital  offences,  and  let  it  receive  a  punishment 
in  proportion  to  it. 

We  hang  men  for  trifles,  and  banish  them  for 
things  not  worth  naming,  but  an  offence  against 
God  and  the  church,  against  the  welfare  of  Hie 
world  and  the  dimity  ofreligion,  shall  be  bought 
off  for  5s. ;  this  is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian 
government  that  *ti8  with  regret  I  transmit  it 
to  posterity. 

If  men  sin  against  God,  affront  his  ordinances, 
rebel  against  his  church,  and  disobey  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  superiors,  let  them  suffer  as  such 
capital  crimes  deserve;  so  will  reli^on  flourish, 
and  this  divided  nation  be  once  agam  united. 

And  yet  the  title  of  barbarous  and  cruel  will 
soon  be  taken  off  from  this  law  too.  I  am  not 
supposing  tiiat  all  the  Dissenters  in  England 
should  be  hanged  or  banished,  but  as  in  cases  of 
rebellions  and  insurrections,  if  a  few  of  the  ring- 
leaders suffer,  the  multitude  are  dismissed;  so  a 
few  obstinate  people  being  made  examples,  there's 
no  doubt  but  the  severity  of  the  law  woiQd  find  a 
8t<m  in  the  compliance  of  the  multitude. 

To  make  the  reasonableness  of  this  matter  out 
of  question,  and  more  unanswerably  plain,  let  us 
examine  for  what  it  is  that  this  nation  is  divided 
into  parties  and  factions,  and  let  us  see  how  they 
can  justify  a  separation,  or  we  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  justify  our  bearing  the  insults  and 
inconveniences  of  the  party. 

One  of  their  leading  pastors,  and  a  man  of 
as  much  learning  as  most  among  them,  in  his 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Au  Enquiry  into 
the  Occtmonat  ConformitVj  hath  these  words,  p. 
27 :  *  Do  the  religion  of  the  church  and  the  meet- 
ing-houses make  two  religions  ?  Wherein  do 
they  differ  ?  The  substance  of  the  same  religion 
is  common  to  them  both,  and  the  modes  and 
accidents  are  the  things  in  which  only  they 
differ ;'  p.  28:  *  Thirty-nine  articles  are  given  us 
for  the  summary  of  our  religion,  thirty-six  con- 
tain the  substance  of  it  wherein  we  agree,  three 
the  additional  appendices  about  which  we  have 
some  differences? 

Now,  if  as  by  their  own  acknowledgment  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  true  church,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is  only  in  a  few  modes 
and  accidents,  why  should  we  expect  that  they 
will  suffer  galleys,  corporal  punishment,  and 
banishment  for  these  trifles?  There  is  no 
question  but  they  will  be  wiser,  even  their 
own  principles  won't  bear  them  out  in  it,  they 
win  certainly  comply  with  the  laws,  and  with 
reason;  and  though  at  the  first  severity  may 
seem  hard,  the  next  age  will  feel  nothing  of  it, 
the  contagion  will  be  rooted  out;  the  disease 
being  cured,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  opera- 
tion; but  if  they  should  venture  to  transgress 
and  fall  into  the  pit,  all  the  world  must  condemn 
their  obstinacy,  as  being  without  ground  from 
their  own  principles. 

Thus  the  pretence  of  cnielty  will  be  taken  off, 
and  the  party  actually  suppressed,  and  the  dis- 
quiets they  have  so  often  Drought  on  the  nation 
prevented. 

Their  numbers  and  their  wealth  make  them 
haughty;  and  that  'tis  so  for  from  being  an 
argument  to  persuade  us  to  forbear  them,  that 
'tis  a  warning  to  us,  without  any  more  delay, 


to  reconcile  them  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  or 
remove  them  from  us. 

At  present,  Heaven  be  praised,  they  are  not  so 
formioable  as  they  have  oeen,  and  'tis  our  own 
fault  if  ever  we  suffer  them  to  be  so ;  Providence 
and  the  Church  of  England  seem  to  join  in  this 
particular,  that  now  the  destroyers  of  Uie  nation's 
peace  may  be  overturned,  and  to  this  end  the 
present  opportunity  seems  to  be  put  into  our 
hands. 

To  this  end  her  present  majesty  seems  re- 
served to  enjoy  the  crown,  that  the  ecclesiastic 
as  well  as  dvil  rights  of  the  nation  may  be  re- 
stored by  her  hanX 

To  this  end  the  face  of  affairs  has  received 
such  a  turn  in  the  process  of  a  few  months  as 
never  has  been  before;  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  the  universal  cry  of  the  people,  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  clergy,  agree  in  this, 
that  the  delivenmce  of  our  church  i^  at  hand. 

For  this  end  has  Providence  given  such  a 
parliament,  such  a  convocation,  such  a  gentry, 
and  such  a  queen,  as  we  never  had  before. 

And  what  may  oe  the  consequences  of  a  neglect 
of  such  opportunities  f  The  succession  of  ike 
crown  has  but  a  dark  prospect,  another  Dutch 
turn  may  make  the  hopes  of  it  ridiculous,  and 
the  practice  impossible.  Be  the  house  of  our 
future  princes  never  so  well  inclined,  they  will 
be  foreigners,  and  many  years  will  be  spent  in 
suiting  the  genius  of  strangers  to  this  crown  and 
the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  how  many  a^es 
it  may  be  before  the  English  throne  be  filled  with 
so  much  zeal  and  candour,  so  much  tenderness 
and  hearty  affection  to  the  church,  as  we  see  it 
now  covered  with,  who  can  imagine  ? 

'Tis  high  time  then  for  the  friends  of  the 
Church  oi  England  to  think  of  building  up  and 
establishing  her  in  such  a  manner  that  she  may 
be  no  more  invaded  by  foreigners,  nor  divided 
by  factions,  schisms,  and  error. 

If  this  could  be  done  by  gentle  and  easy 
methods,  I  should  be  glad;* but  the  wound  is 
corroded,  the  vitals  begin  to  mortify,  and  nothing 
but  amputation  of  members  can  complete  the 
cure ;  all  the  ways  of  tenderness  and  compassion, 
all  persuasive  arguments,  have  been  made  use  of 
in  vain. 

The  humour  of  the  Dissenters  has  so  increased 
among  the  people  that  they  hold  the  church  in 
defiance,  and  the  house  of  God  is  an  abomination 
amon^  them.  Nay,  they  have  brought  up  their 
posterity  in  such  prepossessed  aversions  to  our 
holy  religion  that  the  ignorant  mob  think  we 
are  all  idolaters  and  worshippers  of  Baal,  an<f 
account  it  a  sin  to  come  within  the  walls  of  our 
churches. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  not  more  shy 
of  a  heathen  temple,  or  of  meat  offered  to  idols, 
nor  the  Jews  of  swine's  flesh,  than  some  of  our 
Dissenters  are  of  the  church  and  the  divine 
service  solemnized  therein. 

This  obstinacy  must  be  rooted  out  with  the 
profession  of  it;  while  the  generation  are  left  at 
liberty  daily  to  affrant  God  Almighty,  and  dis- 
honour his  holy  worship,  we  are  wanting  in  our 
duty  to  God,  and  our  mother,  the  Church  of 
England. 

Uow  can  we  answer  it  to  God,  to  the  church, 
and  to  our  posterity,  to  leave  them  entangled 
with  fanaticism,  error,  and  obstinacy,  in  the- 
bowels  of  the  nation ;  to  leave  them  an  enemy  in. 
their  streets  that  in  time  may  involve  them  in 
the  same  crimes,  and  endanger  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  religion  in  the  nation  ? 

What's  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  being' 
subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Borne; 
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from  whence  we  have  refonned?  If  one  be  «a 
•extreme  on  one  hand,  and  one  on  another,  'tis 
eqnaUr  deatructiYe  to  the  truth  to  have  errors 
•ettlea  among  ua,  let  them  be  of  what  natmw  they 
wilL 

Both  are  enenues  of  our  ohnrdh  and  of  iyox 
peaoei  and  why  should  it  not  be  as  criminal  to 
admit  an  enthusiast  as  a  Jesnit  ?  Why  should 
the  Papist,  with  his  seven  saoramenta,  be  worse 
than  tne  QuaJcor  with  no  sacraments  at  all? 
Why  should  religious  houses  be  moie  intoler- 
able than  meeting-houses ?  Alas!  the  Church  of 
England  1  What  with  Popeiy  on  one  hand,  and 
schismatics  on  the  other,  how  has  she  been  cruci- 
fied between  two  thieves  I 


Kow  let  us  crucify  the  thieves.  Let  her  f oa»» 
datlons  be  established  upon  the  dartnction  of  hsr 
enemies— the  doon  of  mercy  being  always  c^ea 
to  the  returning  part  of  the  deluded  people;  ki 
the  obstinate  be  ruled  with  the  rod  of  uon. 

lict  all  true  sons  of  so  holy  aikd  oppcMstd  a 
mother,  exasperated  by  her  affliotioiia,  hardiB 
their  hearts  against  those  who  hasn  oppresssd 
her. 


And  may  God  Almi^ity  pnt  it  into  tiie 
of  all  the  friends  of  truth  to  Uft  up  a 
gainst  pride  and  anticfaiist,  that  the 
terity  of  the  sons  of  error  may  be 
out  uom  the  face  of  this  land  for 


A  BrUf  ExpUxMOum  of  a  laU  Pamphlet,  entihdedj  The  Shortest  Way  wkh  Oe 

DiseenUrs. 


Thx  -author  professes^  he  thought,  when  he 
wrote  the  boox,  he  should  never  need  to  come 
to  an  explication,  and  wonders  to  find  there 
should  be  any  reason  for  it. 

If  any  man  take  the  pains  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  the  contents,  the  nature,  of  the  thing,  and 
the  manner  of  the  style,  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  it  should  pass  for  anything  but  a  banter 
upon  the  high-flying  churchmen. 

That  it  is  free  from  any  seditious  design,  either 
of  atinang  up  the  Dissenters  to  any  evil  practice 
l^  way  of  prevention,  much  less  of  anmuiting 
others  to  their  destruction,  will  be  plain,  I  think, 
to  any  man  Ihat  understands  the  present  consti- 
tution of  England  and  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment 

But  since  ignorance  or  prejudice  has  led  most 
men  to  a  hasty  censure  of  the  book,  and  some 
peojde  are  like  to  come  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  government  for  it,  in  justice  to  those  who  are 
in  danger  to  suffer  for  it  in  submission  to  the 
parliament  and  council  wno  may  be  offended  at 
it,  and  in  courtesy  to  all  mistaken  people  who,  it 
seems,  have  not  penetrated  into  tlie  real  desi^ 
the  author  presents  the  worid  with  the  native 
genuine  meaning  and  design  of  the  paper,  which 
he  hopes  may  allay  the  anger  of  the  government, 
or  at  least  satisfy  the  minds  of  such  as  imagine  a 
design  to  inflame  and  divide  us. 

The  pajper — without  the  least  ratrospeot  to  or 
concern  m  the  public  bills  in  parlmment  now 
depending,  or  any  other  proceedings  of  either 
house,  or  of  the  government  relating  to  the  Dis- 
senters, whose  occasional  conformity  the  author 
has  constantly  opposed — has  its  immediate  ori- 

S'nal  from  the  virulent  spirits  of  some  men  who 
kve  thought  fit  to  express  themselves  to  the 
same'  effect  in  their  prmted  books,  though  not 
in  words  so  plain,  and  at  length,  and  by  an 
irony  not  unusual,  stands  as  a  fair  answer  to 
several  books  published  in  this  liberty  of 
the  press,  which,  if  they  had  been  handed  to 
the  government  with  tlie  same  temper  as  this 
has,  would,  no  question,  have  found  the  same 
treatment 

^  The  sermon  preached  at  Oxford,  the  NtwAno- 
ciationj  the  Poetical  Observatory  with  numberless 
others,  have  said  the  same  thing  in  tains  very 
little  darker,  and  this  book  stands  fair  to  let 


those  gentlemen  know  that  what  they  design 
can  no  farther  take  with  mankisd,  ikmn  ss 
their  real  meaning  stands  di^^E^ised  by  artiSee 
of  words;  but  that  when  the  persecution  and 
destruction  of  the  Dissenters,  the  'very  thing  they 
drive  at,  is  put  into  plain  Eng^sh,  the  w4k^ 
nation  will  start  at  the  notion,  and  condemn  the 
author  to  be  hanged  for  his  impudence. 

The  author  humbly  hopes  he  shall  (hid  no 
harder  treatment  for  plam  English  without 
design,  than  those  sentlemen  for  their  plain 
design,  in  duller  and  diarker  English. 

Any  gentlemen  who  have  patience  to  perue 
the  author  of  the  New  Atsoeiatum^  will  find 
gallows,  galleys,  persecution,  and  destruction  ol 
the  Di^nters  are  direcUy  pointed  at  as  fmvAj 
Intended  and  designed  as  in  this  shortest  way 
as,  had  it  been  real,  can  be  pretended;  tbsre  is 
as  much  virulence  against  a  union  with  Soot- 
land,  against  King  William's  govenunent,  and 
against  the  line  of  Hanover,  there  is  as  much 
noise  and  pains  taken  in  Mr.  8 — ^ll*s  sennon  to 
blacken  the  Dissenters,  and  thereby  to  qualify 
them  for  the  abhorrence  of  all  mankind,  as  is 
possible. 

The  meaning  then  of  this  paper  ia^  in  sboi^ 
to  tell  these  gentlemen — 

1.  ^^bat  'tis  nonsense  to  go  round  about  and 
tell  us  of  the  crimes  of  the  Dissenters,  to  prepare 
the  worid  to  believe  they  are  not  fit  to  live  in 
a  humane  society,  tiiat  they  are  enemies  to  the 
government  and  law,  to  the  queen  and  the 
public  peace,  and  the  like ;  th«  shortest  way 
and  the  soonest  would  be  to  tell  us  plainly  that 
they  would  have  them  all  hanged,  banished,  and 
destroyed. 

2.  But  withal  to  acquaint  tiiose  gantismen 
who  fancy  the  time  is  come  to  bring  it  to  possi 
that  they  are  mistaken ;  for  that,  when  the  udng 
they  mean  is  put  into  plain  English,  the  whole 
nation  replies  with  the  Assyrian  captain,  ^  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  these  things?* 
The  gentiemen  are  mistaken  in  every  particulai; 
it  will  not  go  down ;  tiie  queen,  the  coundl,  the 
parliament  are  all  offended  to  have  it  bo  laoth. 
as  suggested  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  to 
come  into  their  minds ;  and  not  a  man,  but  a 
learned  mercer,  not  far  from  the  comer  of  Fen- 
church-street,  has  been  found  to  approve  it 
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Thiifl  a  poor  author  hae  yentored  to  have  all 
mankind  call  him  villain  and  traitor  to  his 
<»>untr7  and  friends,  for  Tnafring  other  people's 
thoughts  speak  in  his  words. 

From  tUs  declaxation  of  his  real  dssign,  he 
humbly  hopes  the  lords  of  her  majesty's  council, 
or  the  House  of  Parliament,  wiU  be  no  longer 
offended,  and  that  the  poor  people  in  trouble 
on  this  account  shall  be  pardoned  or  excused. 

He  also  desiree  that  all  men  who  have  taken 
offence  at  the  book,  mistaking  the  author's  de- 
si^  will  suffer  themselves  to  think  again  and 
withhold  their  censure  till  they  find  themselves 
qualified  to  make  a  venture  like  this  for  the  good 
of  thttLr  native  country. 

As  to  expressions  which  seem  to  reflect  upon 
persons  or  nations,  he  declares  them  to  be  only 
the  cant  of  the  nonjuxing  party  exposed,  and 
thinks  it  vecy  necessary  to  let  the  world  know 
that  'tis  their  usual  language  with  which  they 


treat  the  late  king,  the  Scotch  union,  and  the 
line  of  Hanover. 

'Tis  hard,  eiter  all,  that  this  should  not  be 
perceived  by  all  the  town,  that  not  one  man  can 
see  it,  either  Churchman  or  Dissenter. 

That  not  the  Dissenters  themselves  esn  see 
that  this  was  the  only  way^  to  satisfy  them,  that 
whatever  the  parliament  mi^ht  think  fit  to  do  to 
restrain  occasional  communion,  persecution  and 
destruction  was  never  in  their  intention,  and  that 
therefore  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  quiet 
and  easy. 

For  anything  in  the  manner  of  the  paper 
which  may  offend  either  the  government  or 
private  persons,  the  author  begs  their  pardon, 
and  protesting  the  honesty  of  his  intention,  re- 
solves, if  the  people  now  in  trouble  may  be 
excused,  to  throw  himaatf  ui>on  the  favour  of 
the  government  rather  than  others  shall  be 
mined  for  his  mistakes. 


GIVING  ALMS  NO  CHARITY. 


CHmng  Alms  no  Charity j  and  Employing  tlte  Poor  a  Grievance  to  the  NaUon, 
Being  cm  Essoy  upon  this  Oreat  Question,  whether  WorJcJioueeSy  Corporor' 
tions,  and  Houses  of  Correction  for  Employing  the  Poor,  as  now  practised 
in  England;  or  Parish  Stocks,  as  proposed  in  a  late  Pamphlet,  entituled, 
A  Bill  for  the  better  Relief,  Employment,  and  Settlement  of  the  Poor,  4rc,, 
are  not  mischievous  to  the  Nation,  tending  to  Hie  Destruction  of  our  Trade^ 
and  to  Increase  the  Number  and  Misery  of  the  Poor,     London.     1704. 


TO  THE  OriGHTS,  CITIZENS,  AND  BURGESSES  IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 


Oentlbmev, — He  that  has  truth  and  justice,  and 
the  interest  of  England  in  his  desi^  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  an  English  parliament. 

This  makes  the  author  of  these  sheets,  how- 
ever despicable  in  himself,  apply  to  this  hon- 
ourable house,  without  any  apology  for  the 
presfumption. 

Truth,  gentfemeu,  however  meanly  dressed, 
and  in  whatsoever  bad  company  she  happens  to 
•come,  was  always  entertained  at  your  bar ;  and 
the  Commons  of  England  must  cease  to  act  like 
themselves,  or,  which  is  worse,  like  their  ances- 
tors, when  they  cease  to  entertain  anv  proposal, 
that  offers  itself  at  their  door,  for  the  general 
good  and  advantage  of  the  people  they  represent 

I  willingly  grant  that  tis  a  crime  m  good 
mannere  to  interrupt  vour  more  weighty  counsels, 
And  disturb  your  debates,  with  empty  nauseous 
trifles  in  value,  or  mistaken  schemes;  and  who- 
ever ventures  to  address  you  ought  to  be  well 
assured  he  is  in  the  righ^  and  that  the  matter 
suits  the  intent  of  your  meeting,  viz.  to  despatch 
the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 


And  as  I  have  premised  this,  so  I  freely  submit 
to  any  censurp  tois  honourable  assembly  shall 
think  I  deserve,  if  I  have  broke  in  upon  either 
of  the  particulars. 

I  have  but  one  petition  to  make  with  respect 
to  the  author,  and  that  is,  that  no  freedom  of 
expression,  which  the  aiguments  may  oblige  him 
to,  may  be  construed  as  a  want  of  respect,  and  a 
breach  of  the  due  deference  every  Imglishman 
owes  to  the  representing  power  of  the  nation. 

It  would  be  hard,  that  whUe  I  am  honestly 
offering  to  your  consideration  something  of  mo- 
ment for  the  general'  good,  prejudice  should  lay 
snares  for  the  author,  and  private  pique  make 
him  an  offender  for  a  word. 

Without  entering  upon  other  parts  of  my 
character,  *tis  enough  to  acquaint  this  assembly, 
that  I  am  an  English  froenolder,  and  have  by 
that  a  title  to  be  concerned  in  the  good  of  that 
commimity  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member. 

This  honourable  house  is  the  representative  of 
all  the  freeholdera  of  England ;  you  are  assembled 
for  their  good,  you  study  their  interest,  you 
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possess  their  heaiis,  and  you  hold  the  strings  of 
the  general  purse. 

To  you  they  have  recourse  for  the  redress  of 
all  their  wrongs ;  and  if  at  any  time  one  of  their 
body  can  offer  to  your  assistance  any  fair,  legal, 
honest  and  rational  proposal  for  the  public  benefit^ 
it  was  never  known  that  such  a  man  was  either 
rejected  or  discouraged. 

And  on  this  account  I  cravo  the  liberty  to 
assure  yoUj  that  the  author  of  this  seeks  no  re- 
ward ;  to  him  it  shall  always  be  reward  enough  to 
have  been  capable  of  serving  his  native  conntry, 
and  honour  enough  to  have  offered  something  for 
the  public  good  worthy  of  consideration  in  your 
honourable  assembly. 

Pauper  ubique  jacetj  said  our  famous  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  in  her  progress  through  the 
kingdom  she  saw  the  vast  t)ux>ngs  of  the  poor 
flocking  to  see  and  bless  her;  and  the  thought 
put  her  majesty  upon  a  conthiued  study  how  to 
recover  her  people  from  that  poverty,  and  make 
their  labour  more  profitable  to  themselves  in 
particular,  and  the  nation  in  general. 

This  was  easy  then  to  propose,  for  that  many 
useful  manufactures  were  made  in  foreign  parts, 
which  our  people  bought  with  English  money, 
and  imported  for  their  use. 

The  queen,  who  knew  the  wealth  and  vast 
numbers  of  people  which  the  said  manufactures 
had  brought  to  the  neighbouring  countri^  then 
under  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Putch  being  not 
yet  revolted,  never  left  off  endeavouring  what 
she  happily  brought  to  jpass,  viz.  the  transmuting 
into  England  those  springs  of  riches  and  people. 

She  saw\he  Flemings  prodigiously  numerous, 
their  cities  stood  thicker  than  her  people's  villages 
in  some  parts;  all  sorts  of  useful  manufactures 
were  found  iu  their  towns,  and  all  their  people 
were  rich  and  busy,  no  beggars,  no  idleness,  and 
consequently  no  want  was  to  be  seen  among 
them. 

She  saw  the  fountain  of  all  this  wealth  and 
workmanship,  I  mean  the  wool,  was  in  her  own 
hands,  and  rlanders  became  the  seat  of  all  these 
manufactures,  not  because  it  was  naturally  richer 
and  more  populous  than  other  countries,  but  be- 
cause it  lay  near  England ;  and  the  staple  of  the 
English  wool  which  -was  the  foundation  of  aJl 
the  wealth,  was  at  Antwerp,  in  the  heart  of  that 
countiy. 

From  hence  it  may  be  said  of  Flanders,  it  was 
not  the  riches  and  the  number  of  peopb  brought 
the  manufactures  into  the  Low  Coimtries,  but  it 
was  the  manufactures  brought  the  people  thither ; 
and  multitudes  of  people  make  trade,  trade  makes 
wealth,  wealth  builds  cities,  cities  enrich  the  land 
round  them,  land  enriched  rises  in  value,  and  Uie 
value  of  lands  enriches  the  government 

Many  projects  were  set  on  foot  in  England  to 
erect  the  woollen  manufacture  here,  and  in  some 
places  it  had  found  encouragement,  before  the 
days  of  this  queen,  especially  as  to  making  of 
cloth;  but  stuns,  bays,  says,  serges,  and  sucUike 
wai-es  were  yet  wholly  the  work  of  the  Flemings. 

At  last  an  opportunity  offered  perfectly  un- 
looked  for,  viz.  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
and  introducing  Uie  Spanish  inquisition  into 
Flanders,  with  the  tjnranny  of  the  Duke  d'Alva. 

It  cannot  be  an  ungrateful  observation  here 
to  take  notice  how  granny  and  persecution,  the 
one  an  oppression  of  property,  the  other  of  con- 
science, always  ruin  trade,  impoverish  nations, 
depopulate  countries,  dethrone  princes,  and  de- 
stroy peace. 

When  an  Englishman  reflects  on  it,  he  cannot 
without  infinite  satisfaction  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  to  this  honourable  house,  tliat  as  the  spring, 


this  ap  the  stream,  from  and  by  which  the  fehtatj 
of  this  nation  has  obtained  a  pitch  of  glory,  supe- 
rior to  all  the  {)eople  in  the  world. 

Your  councils  especially,  when  blest  from 
heaven,  as  now  we  trust  they  are,  with  prin- 
ciples of  unanimity  and  concord,  can  never  fail 
to  make  trade  flourish,  war  sucoessful,  pesos 
certain,  wealth  flowing,  blessings  probable,  ihB 
queen  glorious,  and  the  people  happy. 

Our  unhappy  neighbours  of  the  Xow  ConntxieB 
were  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  bless  ouiBelvcs 
for  in  you. 

Their  kin^s  were  tyrants,  their  governors  per- 
secutors, their  armies  thieves  and  bloodhonnaa. 

Their  people  divided,  their  councils  oonifiued, 
and  their  miseries  innumerable. 

D*Alva,  the  Spanish  governor,  besieged  their 
cities,  decimated  the  inhabitants,  murthered  their 
nobility,  proscribed  their  princes,  and  ea:aeiited 
18,000  men  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

Conscience  was  trampled  under  foot,  religioo. 
and  reformation  hunted  like  a  hare  upon  the 
mountains,  the  inquisition  threatened,  and  forngn 
armies  introduced. 

Property  fell  a  sacrifice  to  absolute  power,  the 
country  was  ravaged,  the  towns  plundered,  the 
rich  confiscated,  the  poor  starved,  trade  intei^ 
rupted,  and  the  tenth  penny  demanded. 

The  consequence  oi  this  was,  as  in  all  tyran- 
nies and  persecutions  it  is,  the  people  fled 
and  scattered  themselves  in  their  neighbours* 
countries,  trade  languished,  manufactures  went 
abroad  and  never  returned,  confusion  reigned, 
and  poverty  succeeded. 

The  multitude  that  remained,  pushed  to  afl 
extremities,  were  forced  to  obev  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  in  their  own  just  defence  to  tabs 
aims  against  their  governors. 

Destruction  itself  has  its  uses  in  the  world,  the 
ashes  of  one  city  rebuild  another,  and  God 
Almighty,  who  never  acts  in  vain,  brought  the 
wealth  of  England  and  the  power  of  Holland  ' 
into  the  world  from  the  ruin  of  the  Flemish 
liberty. 

The  Dutch,  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  revolted, 
renounced  their  tyrant  prince,  and,  pi*o^pered  by 
Heaven  and  the  assistance  of  England  erected 
the  greatest  commonwealth  in  the  world. 

Innumerable  observations  would  flow  from  this 
part  of  the  pi'esent  subject;  but  brevity  is  my 
studv.  I  am  not  teachmg,  for  I  know  who  I 
speak  to,  but  relating  and  observing  the  con- 
neotion  of  causes,  and  the  wondrous  huihs  which 
lay  then  in  the  womb  of  providence,  and  are 
since  come  to  life. 

Particularly  how  Heaven  djrected  the  oppres- 
sion and  tyi-anny  of  the  poor  shoidd  be  th» 
wheel  to  turn  over  the  great  machine  of  trade 
from  Flanders  into  England. 

And  how  the  persecution  and  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  against  religion  should  be  directed  by 
the  secret  overruling  hand  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  people  and  a  body  that  should,  in  ages  then 
to  come,  be  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  that 
very  liberty  and  i-eligion  they  sought  to  destroy. 

In  this  general  ruin  of  trade  and  liberty,  Eng- 
land made  a  gain  of  what  she  never  yet  lost,  and 
of  what  she  has  since  increased  to  an  incon- 
ceivable magnitude. 

As  D'Alva  worried  the  poor  Flemings,  the 

aueen  of  England  entertained  them,  cherished 
lem,  invited  them,  encouraged  them. 
Thousands  of  innocent  people  fled  from  all 
parts  from  the  fury  of  this  merciless  man ;  and  as 
England,  to  her  honour,  has  always  been  the 
sanctuary  of  her  distressed  neighbours,  so  now 
she  was  so  to  her  special  and  particular  profit. 
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The  queen,  who  saw  the  opportunity  put  into 
her  hands  which  she  had  so  long  wished  for,  not 
only  received  kindly  the  exiled  Flemings,  but 
invited  over  all  that  would  come,  promising  them 
&U  possible  encouragement,  privileges,  and  free- 
dom of  her  ports,  and  the  like. 

This  brought  over  a  vast  multitude  of  Flemings, 
Walloons,  and  Dutch,  who  with  their  whole 
families  settled  at  Norwich,  at  Ipswich,  Col- 
chester, Canterbmy,  Exeter,  and  the  like.  From 
these  came  the  Walloon  church  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  Butch  churches  at  Norwich,  Colchester, 
and  Yarmouth;  from  hence  came  the  true-bom 
English  families  at  those  places  with  foreign 
names ;  as  the  De  Vinks  at  lior\vich,  the  Bebows 
at  Colchester,  the  Papilons,  &c.,  at  Cantorburv, 
families  to  whom  this  nation  are  much  in  deot 
for  the  first  planting  those  manufactures,  from 
which  we  have  since  raised  the  greatest  trades  in 
the  world. 

This  wise  queen  knew  that  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  nation; 
she  was  far  from  that  opinion  we  have  of  late 
shown  too  much  of  in  complaining  that  f  orsigners 
came  to  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths,  and  ill- 
treating  on  that  account  the  French  Protestants 
who  fled  hither  for  refuge  in  the  late  persecution. 

Some  have  said  that  above  50,000  of  them 
settled  here,  and  would  have  made  it  a  grievance, 
though  without  doubt  'tis  easy  to  make  it  appear 
that  600,000  more  would  be  both  useful  and  pro- 
fitable to  this  nation. 

Upon  the  settling  of  these  foreigners,  the  scale 
of  trade  visibly  turned  both  here  and  in  Flanders. 

The  Flemings  taught  our  women  and  children 
to  spin,  the  youth  to  weave ;  the  men  entered  the 
loom  to  labour,  instead  of  going  abroad  to  seek 
their  fortunes  by  the  war ;  the  several  trades  of 
bays  at  Colchester,  says  and  perpets  at  Sud- 
bury, Ipswich,  &C.,  stuffs  at  Norwich,  serges  at 
Exeter,  silks  at  Canterbury,  and  the  like,  began 
to  flourish.  All  the  counties  round  felt  the  profit ; 
the  poor  were  set  to  work,  the  traders  gained 
wealth,  and  multitudes  of  people  flocked  to  the 
several  parts  where  these  maQufactures  were 
erected  for  employment ;  and  the  growth  of  Eng- 
land, bqth  in  trade,  wealth,  and  people,  since  that 
time,  as  it  is  well  known  to  this  honourable  house, 
so  the  causes  of  it  appear  to  be  plainly  the  intro- 
ducing of  these  manufactures,  and  nothing  else. 

Nor  was  the  gain  made  here  by  it  more  visible 
than  the  loss  to  the  Flemings ;  from  hence,  and 
not,  as  is  vainly  suggested,  from  the  buildine  the 
Dutch  fort  of  Lillo  on  the  Scheld,  came  the  <&cay 
of  that  flourishing  city  of  Antwerp.  From  hence 
it  is  plain  the  Flemings,  an  industrious  nation, 
finding  their  trade  ruined  at  once,  turned  their 
hands  to  other  things,  as  making  of  lace,  linen, 
and  the  like,  and  the  Dutch  to  the  sea  affairs  and 
fishing. 

From  hence  they  become  poor,  thin  of  people, 
and  weak  in  trade,  the  flux  both  of  their  wealth 
and  trade  running  wholly  into  England. 

I  humbly  crave  leave  to  say,  this  long  intro- 
ducUou  sliall  not  be  thought  useless,  when  I 
shall  bring  it  home  by  the  process  of  these  papers 
to  the  subject  now  m  hand,  viz.  the  providing 
for,  and  employing  the  poor. 

Since  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  nation 
has  gone  on  to  a  prodigy  of  trade,  of  which  the 
increase  of  our  customs  from  400,000  crowns  to 
two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  is  a 
demonstration  beyond  the  power  of  argument; 
and  that  this  whole  increase  depends  upon,  and 
is  principally  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  our 
manufactures  is  so  plain,  I  shall  not  take  up  any 
room  here  to  make  it  out. 


Having  thus  given  an  account  how  we  came  to 
be  a  rich,  flpurishing,  and  populous  nation,  I  crave 
leave,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  to  examine  how  we 
came  to  be  poor  again,  if  it  must  be  granted  that 
we  are  so. 

By  poor  here  I  humbly  desire  to  be  understood, 
not  that  we  are  a  poor  nation  in  general;  I  shoula 
undervalue  the  Dounty  of  Heaven  to  England, 
and  act  with  less  understanding  than  most  men 
are  masters  of,  if  I  should  not  own  that  in  gene- 
ral we  are  as  rich  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world ; 
but  by  poor  I  mean  burthened  with  a  crowd  of 
clamouring,  unemployed,  unprovided  for  poor 
people,  who  make  the  nation  uneasy,  burthen 
the  rich,  clog  our  parishes,  and  make  themselves 
worthy  of  laws,  and  peculiar  management  to 
dispose  of  and  direct  them  how  these  came  to  be 
thus  in  the  question. 

And  first,  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  lay  these 
heads  down  as  fundamental  maxims,  which  I  am 
ready  at  any  time  to  defend  and  make  out. 

1.  There  is  in  England  more  labour  than  hands 
to  perform  it,  and  consequently  a  want  of  people, 
not  of  employment. 

2.  No  man  in  England,  of  sound  limbs  and 
senses,  can  be  poor  merely  for  want  of  work. 

3.  All  our  workhouses,  corporations,  and  chari- 
ties for  employing  the  poor,  and  setting  them  to 
work,  as  now  they  are  employed,  or  any  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  empower  overseers  of  parishes,  or 
parishes  themselves,  to  employ  the  poor,  except 
as  shall  be  hereafter  excepted,  are,  and  will  be 
public  nuisances,  mischiefs  to  the  nation  which 
serve  to  the  ruin  of  families,  and  the  increase  of 
the  poor. 

4.  That  'tis  a  regulation  of  the  poor  that  if 
wanted  in  England^  not  a  setting  them  to  work. 

If  after  these  thmgs  are  made  out  I  am  in- 
quired of  what  this  regulation  should  be,  I  am 
no  more  at  a  loss  to  lay  it  down  than  I  am  to 
affirm  what  is  above ;  and  shall  always  be  ready 
when  called  to  it,  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  this 
honourable  house  as  with  their  concurrence  shall 
for  ever  put  a  stop  to  poverty  and  beggary,  parish 
chai'ges,  assessments,  and  the  like  in  this  nation. 

If  such  offera  as  these  shall  be  slighted  and 
rejected,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  dis- 
charged my  duty^  and  the  consequence  must 
be  that  complaining  will  be  continued  in  our 
streets. 

'Tis  my  misfortune,  that  while  I  study  to 
make  every  head  so  concise,  as  becomes  me  in 
things  to  be  brought  before  so  honourable  and 
august  an  assembly,  I  am  obliged  to  be  short 
upon  heads  that  in  their  own  nature  would  very 
well  admit  of  particular  volumes  to  explain  them. 

L  I  affirm  Uiat  in  England  there  is  more 
labour  thui  hands  to  periorm  it.    This  I  prove — 

1.  From  the  deamess  of  wages,  which  in 
England  outgoes  all  nations  in  the  world,  and 
I  know  no  greater  demonstration  in  trade. 
Wages,  like  exchanges,  rise  and  fall  as  the  re- 
mitters and  drawers,  the  employers  and  the 
workmen  balance  one  another. 

The  employers  are  the  remitters,  the  work- 
men are  the  drawers ;  if  there  are  more  employers 
than  workmen,  the  price  of  wages  must  rise, 
because  the  employer  wants  that  work  to  be 
done  more  than  tiie  poor  man  wants  to  do  it ;  if 
there  are  more  workmen  than  employers,  the 
price  of  labour  falls,  because  the  poor  man  wants 
his  wages  more  than  the  employer  wants  to  have 
his  business  done. 

Trade,  like  all  nature,  most  obsequiously 
obeys  the  great  law  of  cause  and  consequence; 
and  this  is  the  occasion  why  even  all  the  greatest 
articles  of   trade  follow,  and  as  it  wera  pay 
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homage  to  ibis  seemingly  minute  and  incon- 
siderable thing,  the  poor  man's  labonr. 

I  omit,  with  some  pain,  the  many  very  nsefal 
thoughts  that  occur  on  this  head,  to  preserve  the 
brevity  I  owe  to  the  dignity  of  that  assembly  I 
am  writing  to.  But  I  cannot  but  note  how  from 
hence  it  appears  that  the  glory,  the  stren^h, 
the  riches,  the  trade,  and  all  that's  -valuable  in  a 
nation  as  to  its  figure  in  the  world  depends  upon 
the  number  of  its  people,  be  they  never  so  mean 
or  poor;  the  consumption  of  manufactures  in- 
creases tne  manufacturers,  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers increases  the  consumption,  provisions 
are  consumed  to  feed  them,  land  improved,  and 
more  hands  employed  to  furnish  provision.  All 
the  wealti^  of  the  nation,  and  all  the  trade,  is 
produced  by  numbers  of  people ;  but  of  this  by 
the  way. 

The  price  of  wages  not  only  determines  the 
difference  between  the  employer  and  the  work- 
man, but  it  rules  the  rates  of  every  market.  If 
wages,  grow  high,  provisions  rise  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  it  to  be  a  mistake 
in  those  people  who  say  labour  in  such  parts  of 
England  is  cneap  because  provisions  are  cheap, 
but  'tis  plain  provisions  are  cheap  there  because 
labour  is  cheap,  and  labour  is  cheaper  in  those 
parts  than  in  others,  because  being  remoter  from 
liondon  there  is'not  that  extraordinary  dispro- 
portion between  the  work  and  the  number  of 
hands ;  thore  are  more  handa^  and  consequently 
labour  cheaper. 

'Tis  plain  to  any  observing  eye,  that  there  is 
an  equal  plenty  of  provisions  in  several  of  our 
south  and  western  counties  as  in  Yorkshire,  and 
rather  a  greater ;  and  I  believe  I  could  make  it 
out  that  a  poor  labouring  man  may  live  as  cheap 
in  Kfflit  or  Sussex  as  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
and  yet  in  Kent  a  poor  man  shall  earn  7s.,  10s., 
9s.,  a  week,  and  in  tbe  north  4s.,  or  perhaps  less ; 
the  difference  is  plain  in  this,  that  in  Kent  there 
is  a  greater  want  of  people,  m  proportion  to  the 
work  there,  than  in  the  north. 

And  tbJB,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  people 
of  our  northern  counties  spread  themselves  so 
much*  to  Ihe  south,  where  trade,  war,  and  the 
sea  caning  off  so  many,  there  is  a  greater  want 
of  hands. 

And  yet  His  plain  there  is  labour  for  the  hands 
which  remain  in  the  north,  or  else  the  country 
would  be  depopulated,  and  the  people  come  all 
away  to  the  south  to  seek  work;  and  ewn  in 
Yorkshire,  where  labour  is  cheapest,  the  people 
can  gain  more  by  their  labour  than  in  aziv  of  me 
manufi^cturinpf  countries  of  Germany,  Italy,  or 
Franc^  and  kve  much  better. 

If  there  was  one  poor  man  in  England  more 
than  there  was  work  to  employ,  either  some- 
body else  shall  stand  still  for  him  or  he  must  be 
starved ;  if  another  man  stands  still  for  him,  he 
wants  a  day's  work,  and  goes  to  seek  it,  and  by 
consequence  supplants  another,  and  this  a  third, 
and  this  contention  brings  it  to  this ;  *No,*  says 
the  poor  man  that  is  like  to  be  put  out  of  his 
work,  *  rather  than  that  man  shaU  come  in,  I'll 
do  it  cheaper  ;*  *  Nay,*  says  the  other,  *but  I'll  do 
it  cheaper  than  you;'  and  thus  one  poor  man, 
wanting  but  a  day's  work,  would  bring  down  the 
price  Of  bibour  in  a  whole  nation,  for  the  man 
cannot  starve,  and  will  wox'k  for  anything  rather 
than  want  it. 

It  may  be  oblected  here,  this  is  contradieted  by 
the  number  of  beggars. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  obC^ed  here  to  call 
begging  an  employment,  since  'tis  plain  if  there 
is  more  work  than  hands  to  perform  it,  no  man 
that  has  his  limbs  and  his  senses  need  to  beg. 


and  those  that  have  not  ought  to  be  put  into  a 
condition  not  to  want  it 

So  that  begging  is  a  mere  scandal  in  the  geane- 
ral ;  in  the  able  'tis  a  scandal  upon  their  industry, 
and  in  the  impotent  'tis  a  scandal  upon  tha 
country. 

Nay,  the  beg^ng,  as  now  practised,  is  a  flsandal 
upon  our  chtu-ity,  and  perhaps  the  fogndstiom 
of  all  our  present  grievance. — How  can  it  be 
possible  that  any  man  or  woman,  who  being' 
sound  in  body  and  mind,  ma^,  as  His  appaicnt 
thev  may,  liave  wages  for  their  work,  shonld  be 
so  Dase,  so  meanly  spirited,  as  to  be^  an  ahns 
for  God's  sake  ? — Truly  the  scandal  hes  on  oar 
charity ;  and  people  have  such  a  notion  in  Eng- 
land of  being  pitiful  and  charitable,  that  th^ 
encourage  vagiunts,  and  by  a  mistaken  seal  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

'f  his  is  a  large  scene,  and  mucH  might  be  said 
upon  it;  I  shall  abridge  it  as  much  as  possible. — 
The  poverty  of  England  does  not  lie  among  the 
craving  beg^;ars,  but  among  poor  families,  where 
the  children  are  numerous,  and  where  death  or 
sickness  has  deprived  them  of  the  labour  of  the 
father.  These  are  the  houses  that  the  sobs  and 
daughters  of  charity,  if  they  would  arder*  it  weD, 
should  seek  out  and  relieve ;  an  ahns  ill  directed 
may  be  charity  to  the  particular  pezsoiL  but  be- 
comes an  injury  to  the  public,  ana  no  dharity  to 
the  nation.  As  for  the  craving  poor,  I  am  per- 
suaded I  do  them  no  wrong  when  I  say,  th^  if 
the^  were  incorporated  they  would  be  the  richest 
society  in  the  nation;  and  the  reason  why  so 
many  pretend  to  want  work  is,  that  they  can  live 
so  well  with  the  pretence  of  wanting  woik,  they 
would  be  mad  to  leave  it  and  work  in  earnest; 
and  I  affirm  of  my  own  knowledge,  when  I  have 
wanted  a  man  for  labouring  work,  and  ofEeied 
98.  per  week  to  strolling  fellows  at  my  door,  fiiey 
have  frequently  told  me  to  my  face  they  eould 
pet  more  a  begging,  and  I  once  set  a  lusty  iieSow 
m  the  stocks  for  making  the  experiment. 

I  shall,  in  its  proper  place,  bring  thSff  to  a 
method  of  trial,  since  nothing  but  demonstzatioa 
will  affect  us,  'tis  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  beg- 
ging in  England,  and  yet  to  maintain  ail  our 
impotent  poor  at  far  less  charge  to  the  parishes 
than  now  they  are  obliged  to  be  at. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  had  gained  her  point 
as  to  manufactories  in  England,  she  had  lairly 
laid  the  foundation,  she  thereby  found  out  tlie 
way  how  eveiy  family  might  live  upon  their  own 
labour.  Like  a  wise  princess,  she  Jmew  twoold 
be  hard  to  force  people  to  work  when  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  turn  their  hands  to ;  bat  as 
soon  as  she  had  brought  the  matter  to  bear,  and 
there  was  work  for  everybody  that  had  no  mind 
to  starve,  then  she  applied  herself  to  make  bws  to 
oblige  the  people  to  do  this  work,  and  to  ponish 
vagrants,  and  make  every  one  live  by  their  own 
labour ;  all  her  successors  followed  this  laudable 
example,  and  from  hence  came  all  those  laws 
against  sturdy  beggars,  vagabonds,  stroUeis,  ftc, 
which,  had  they  been  severely  put  in  exeoation 
by  our  magistrates,  tis  presum^  these  vagrant 
poor  had  not  so  increased  upon  us  as  they  have. 

And  it  seems  strange  to  me  from  what  {aat 
ground  we  proceed  now  upon  other  methods,  and 
fancy  that  'tis  now  our  business  to  find  fhem 
work,  and  to  employ  them,  rather  than  to  oibBge 
them  to  find  themselves  work  and  go  about  it 

From  this  mistaken  notion  come  all  our  work- 
houses and  corporations,  and  the  sane  error, 
with  submissioii,  I  presume  was  the  birth  of  this 
bill  now  depending,  which  enables  every  parish 
to  erect  the  woollen  manufacture  within  itaeU. 
for  the  employing  their  own  poor. 
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*Tis  the  TnistftVe  of  this  pnrt  of  the  bill  only 
which  I  aminqniriiig  into,  and  which  I  endeavour 
to  set  in  a  true  lig^t. 

In  all  the  parliunents  sinoe  the  rsvoltition,  this 
matter  has  been  before  them,  and  I  am  justified 
in  this  attempt  by  the  House  of  Commons  having 
frequently  a^ipointed  committees-  to  receive  pro- 
posals upon  this  head. 

As  my  proposal  is  general,  I  presume  to  offer 
it  to  the  general  body  of  the  house ;  if  I  am  com- 
manded to  explain  any  part  of  it,  I  am  ready  to 
do  anything  that  may  bo  serviceable  to  this  gpreat 
and  noble  design. 

Ae  the  former  Houses  of  Commons  gave*  all 
possible  encooxagement  to  such  as  could  o£fer,  or 
but  pretend  to  offer  at  this  needful  thing,  so  the 
imperfect  essays  of  several,  whether  for  private 
or  publio  benefit,-^!  do  not  attempt  to  determine 
which  have  since  been  made,  and  which  have 
obtained  the  powers  and  conditions  they  have 
desired,— have  bv  all  their  effects  demonstrated 
the  weakness  of  their  design ;  and  that  they  either 
understood  not  the  disease,  or  know  not  the 
pr^)er  cure  for  it. 

The  imperfection  of  all  these  attempi<f  is  ac- 
knowledged, not  only  in  the  preamble  of  this  new 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  even  in  the  thix^g,  in  that 
there  is  yet  occasion  for  any  new  law. 

And  having  surveyed,  not  the  necessity  of  a 
new  Act,  but  the  contents  of  the  Act  which  has 
been  proposed  as  a  runedy  in  this  case,  I  cannot 
but  oner  my  objections  i^^ainst  the  sufficiency  of 
the  proposal,  and  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of 
this  wise  assembly,  and  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  humbly  hope  the  learned  gentleman,  under 
whose  direction  this  law  is  now  to  procwd,  and 
by  whose  order  it  has  been  printed,  will  not  think 
himself  peisonaUy  concerned  in  this  case;  his 
endeavours  to  promote  so  good  a  work,  as  the 
relief,  employment^  and  settlement  of  the  poor, 
merit  the  thanks  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  no  nuin  shall  be  more  ready 
to  pay  his  share  of  that  dobt  to  him  than  mys^i. 
But  if  his  scheme  happen  to  be  something  super- 
fidaL  if  he  comes  in  among  the  number  of  those 
who  have  not  searched  this  wound  to  the  bottom, 
if  the  metl^ods  proposed  aro  not  such  as  will 
either  answer  his  own  designs  or  the  nation's,  I 
cannot  think  myself  obliged  to  dispense  with  my 
duty  to  the  public  good,  to  preserve  a  personal 
value  for  his  jud^ent,  though  the  gentleman's 
merit  be  extraordmary. 

Wherefore,  as  in  all  the  schemes  I  have  seen 
laid  for  the  pixMr,  and  in  this  Act  now  before  your 
honourable  hoiue,  the  general  thought  of  the 
proposers  runs  upon  the  employing  Uie  poor  by 
workhouses^  corporations,  houses  of  correction, 
and  the  like,  and  that  I  think  it  plain  to  be 
seen  that  those  proposals  come  vastly  short  of 
the  main  design,  the§^  sheets  are  humblv  laid 
before  you,  as  well  to  make  good  what  is  alleged, 
viz.  that  all  these  workhouses,  &c.,  tend  to  the 
increase  and  not  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to 
maJce  aa  humble  tender  of  mean,  plain,  but  I 
hope,  rational  proposals  for  the  mora  effeetoal 
euro  of  tiiis  grand  disease. 

In  order  to  proceed  to  this  great  challenge,  I 
humbly  desire  the  bills  already  passed  may  be, 
reviewed,  the  practice  of  our  corporation  work-' 
houses  and  the  contents  of  this  proposed  Act 
exsanined*- 

In  all  these  H  wHl  appear  that  the  method 
chiefly  proposed  for  the  employment  of  our  poor, 
is  by  setting  them  to  work  on  the  several  manu- 
faetorss  beiofe  mentioned ;  as  spinning,  weaving^ 
and  msnufaetonng  our  English  wooL  . 

All  our  workhouses,  lately  eroctod  in  England, 


are  in  general  thus  employed,  for  which,  without 
enumerating  particulars,  I  humbly  appeal  to  the- 
knowledge  of  the  several  members  of  this  honour- 
able house,  in  their  respective  towns  where  such- 
corporations  have  been  e^^ectedk 

Ia'  the  present  Act  now  preparing,  as  printed 
by  direction  of  a  member  of  this  honourable 
house,  it  appears  that  in  order  to  set  the  poor  to 
work,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  overseers  of  every 
town,  or  of  one  or  more  towns  joined  together, 
to  occupy  any  trade,  mystery,  &o.,  ana  raise 
stocks  for  the  caarrying  them  on,  for  the  setting 
the  poor  at  work,  and  for  the  purchasing  wool, 
iron,  hemp,-  flax,  thread,  or  other  materials  for 
that  purpose.  Vtds  the  Act  published  by  Sir 
Humphry  Haokworih. 

And  that  charities  gtven  so  and  so,  and  not 
exceeding  ^6200  per  annum  for  this  purpose  shall 
be  incorporated  of  course  for  these  ends. 

In  order  now  to  come  to  the  case  in  hand,  it 
is  necessary  to<  premise,  that  the  thing  now  in 
debate  is  not  the  poor  of  this  or  that  particular 
town.  The  House  of  Commons  are  acting  like 
themselves,  as  th^  are  the  representatives  of  all 
the  commons  of  England,  *tis  the  care  of  all  the 
poor  of  England  which  lies  before  them,  not  of 
this  or  that  particular  body  of  the  poor. 

In  proportion  to  this  great  woric,  I  am  to  be 
understood  that  these  workhouses,  houses  of  cor- 
rection, and  stocks  to  employ  the  poor,  may  be 
granted  to  lessen  the  poor  in  this  or  that  parti- 
cular part  of  England;  and  we  are  particularly 
told  of  that  at  Bristol,  that  it  has  been  such  a 
terror  to  the  beggars,  that  none  of  the  stroUing 
crew  will  come  near  the  city.  But  all  this  allowed 
in  general,  'twQl  be  felt  in  the  main,  and  the  end 
will  be  an  increase  of  our  poor. 

1.  The  manufactures  that  these  gentlemen  em- 
ploy the  poor  upon,  aro  all  such  as  are  before- 
exercised  in  England. 

2.  They  are  all  such  as  are  managed  to  a  full 
extent,  and  the  present  accidents  of  war  and 
foreign  interruption  of  trade  considered,  rather 
beyond  the  vent  of  them  than  under  it. 

Suppose  now  a  workhouse  for  employment  of 

f>or  children  sets  them  to  spinning  of  wor^d. — 
or  evei7  skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children 
spin,  there  must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  - 
poor  family  or  person  that  spun  it  before;  sup- 
pose the  manufacture  of  making  bays  to  be  erected 
m  Bishopsgate-street,  unless  the  makere  of  these 
bays  can  ai  ther  same  time  And  out  a  trade  or- 
consumption  for  mora  bays  than  were  made  be- 
fore, for  every  piece  of  bays  so  made  in  London, 
there  must  be  apiece  the  less  made  at  Colchester. 

I  humbly  appeal  to  the  honourable  House  of 
Commons  what  this  may  be  called,  and  with 
submission,  I  think  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  the 
employing  the  poor,  since  'tis  only  the  transposing 
the  maaunioture  from  Colchester  to  London,  and 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  of 
Essex,  to  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  poor  of 
Middlesex. 

If  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who  show  them- 
selves so  oonunendably  forward  to  relieve  and 
employ  the  poor,  will  find  out  some  new  trade, 
some  new  market,  where  the  goods  they  malce 
shall  be  sold,  where  none  of  the  same  goods  were 
sold  before ;  if  they  will  send  them  to  any  place 
where  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of 
that  manufacture,  or  with  some  other  made  in 
England;  then  indeed  they  will  do  something- 
worthy  of  themselves,  and  may  employ  thepoor 
to  the  same  glorious  advantage  as  Queen  laiza- 
beth  did,  to  whom  this  nation,  as  a  trading 
country,  owes  its  peculiar  greatness. 
If  these  gentlemen  could  establish  a  trade  ta 
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Mnsooyy  for  English  sergea,  or  obtain  an  order 
from  the  Czar  that  all  his  subjects  should  wear 
stockings  who  wore  none  before,  every  poor 
child's  labour  in  spinning  and  knitting  those 
stockings,  and  all  the  wool  in  them,  would  be 
clear  gain  to  the  nation,  and  the  general  stock 
would  be  improved  by  it,  because  all  the  growth 
of  our  countxT,  and  all  the  labour  of  a  person 
who  was  idle  before,  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the 
general  stock. 

If  they  will  employ  the  poor  in  some  manufac- 
ture which  was  not  made  in  England  before,  or 
not  bought  with  some  manufacture  made  here 
before,  then  they  offer  at  something  extraordinary. 

But  to  set  poor  people  at  work  on  the  same 
thing  which  other  poor  people  were  employed 
on  bafore,  and  at  the  same  time  not  increase  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take 
away  from  another^  enriching  one  poor  man  to 
starve  another,  putting  a  vagabond  into  an  honest 
man^s  employment,  and  putting  his  diligence  on 
the  tenters  to  find  out  some  other  work  to  main- 
tain his  family. 

As  this  is  not  at  all  profitable,  so,  with  sub- 
mission for  the  expression,  I  cannot  say  'tis 
honest,  because  'tis  transplanting  and  carrying 
the  poor  people's  lawful  employment  from  the 
place  where  was  their  lawful  setUement ;  and  the 
hardship  of  this  our  law  considered  is  intolerable. 
For  example, — 

The  mani:^acture  of  making  bays  is  now  estab- 
lished at  Colchester  in  Essex:  suppose  it  should 
be  attempted  to  be  erected  in  Middlesex,  as 
a  certain  worthy  and  wealthy  gentleman  near 
Hackney  once  proposed,  it  may  he  supposed,  if 
you  will  grant  the  skill  in  working  the  same, 
and  the  wages  the  same,  that  they  must  be  made 
cheaper  in  Middlesex  than  in  Essex,  and  cheap- 
ness certainly  will  make  the  merchant  buy  here 
rather  than  there,  and  so  in  time  all  the  bey 
making  at  Colchester  dies,  and  the  staple  for  that 
commodity  is  removed  to  London. 

What  must  the  poor  of  Colchester  do  ?  There 
they  buy  a  parochial  settlement ;  those  that  have 
numerous  families  cannot  follow  the  manufacture 
and  come  up  to  London,  for  our  parochial  laws 
empower  the  churchwardens  to  refuse  them  a 
settlement,  so  that  they  are  confined  to  their 
own  country,  and  the  ln%ad  iaken  out  of  their 
mouths;  and  all  this  to  feed  vagabonds,  and  to 
set  them  to  work,  who  by  their  choice  would  be 
idle,  and  who  merit  the  correction  of  the  law. 

There  is  another  grievance  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  touch  at,  which  every  man  that 
wishes  well  to  the  poor  does  not  foresee,  and 
which,  with  humble  submission  to  the  genUemen 
that  contrived  this  Act,  I  see  no  notice  taken  of. 

There  are  arcana's  in  trade,  which,  though 
they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  time  and 
casual  circumstances,  are  yet  become  now  so 
essential  to  the  public  benefit,  that  to  alter  or 
disorder  them  would  be  an  irreparable  damage 
to  the  public 

I  shall  explain  myself  as  concisely  as  I  can. 

The  manufactures  of  England  are  happily 
settled  in  different  comers  of  the  kingdom,  fi-om 
whence  they  are  mutually  conveyed  by  a  circula- 
tion of  trade  to  London  by  wholesale^  like  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  and  from  thence  disperse  in 
lesser  quantities  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Mngdom 
by  retail.    For  example, — 

Serges  are  made  at  Exeter,  Taunton,  Ac; 
stuffs  at  Norwich;  bays,  says,  shaloons,  Ac,  at 
Colchester,  Boddng,  Sudbury,  and  parts  adja- 
cent ^ne  cloth  in  Somerset,  Wilts,  Gloucester 
and  Worcestershire ;  coarse  cloth  in  Yorkshire, 
Kent,  Surrey,  &c;  druggets  at  Famham,  New- 


bury, Ac  All  these  send  up  the  gross  of  their 
quantity  to  London,  and  receive  ea<^  otho-'s 
sorts  in  retail  for  their  own  use  again.  NorwiclL 
buys  Exeter  serges,  Exeter  buys  Norwich  stuffs. 
,  all  at  London ;  Yorkshire  buys  fine  dotfaa,  and 
Gloucester  coarse,  still  at  London ;  and  the  like 
of  a  vast  variety  of  our  manufactniesL 

By  this  exchange  of  manufactures,  Abundance 
of  trading  families  are  maintained  by  the  carri^e 
and  re-caniage  of  goods,  vast  numbers  of  men 
and  cattle  are  employed,  and  numbers  of  inn- 
holders,  victuallers,  and  their  dependencies  sub- 
sisted. 

And  on  this  account  I  cannot  but  observe  to 
your  honours,  and  'tis  well  worth  your  considenr- 
tion,  that  the  already  transposing  a  vast  woollen 
manufacture  from  several  parts  of  England  to 
London  is  a  manifest  detriment  to  trade  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  several  woollen  goods  now  made  in 
Spitalfields,  where  within  this  few  years  w»e 
none  at  all  made,  has  already  visiblv  affected  the 
several  parts  where  they  were  before  made,  as 
Norwich,  Sudbury,  Famham,  and  other  towns, 
many  of  whose  principal  tradesmen  are  now 
removed  hither,  employ  their  stocks  here,  employ 
the  poor  here,  and  leave  the  poor  of  those  eonn- 
tries  to  shift  for  work. 

This  breach  of  the  circulation  of  trade  must 
necessarily  distemper  the  body,  and  I  crave  leave 
to  give  an  example  or  two. 

I '11  presume  to  give  an  example  in  trade,  which 
perhaps  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  bill  may, 
without  reflection  upon  their  knowledge,  be  igno- 
rant of. 

The  city  of  Norwich,  and  part  adjacent,  were 
for  some  ages  employed  in  the  manufactures  of 
stuffs  and  stockings. 

The  latter  trade,  which  was  once  considerable, 
is  in  a  manner  wholly  transposed  into  London, 
by  the  vast  quantities  of  worsted  hose  wove  by 
the  frame,  which  is  a  trade  within  this  twen^ 
yeare  almost  wholly  new. 

Now,  9k  the  knitting  frame  performs  that  in  a 
day  which  would  otherwise  employ  a  poor  woman 
eight  or  ten  days,  by  consequence  a  few  frames 
performed  the  work  of  many  thousand  poor 
people;  and  the  consumption  being  not  increased, 
the  effect  immediately  appeared ;  so  many  stock- 
ings as  were  made  in  London,  so  many  the  fewer 
were  demanded  from  Norwich,  till  in  a  few  years 
the  manufacture  there  wholly  sunk,  the  masters 
there  turned  their  hands  to  other  business;  and 
whereas  the  hose  trade  from  Norfolk  once  re- 
turned at  least  £5000  per  week,  and  as  soma  say 
twice  that  sum,  'tis  not  now  worth  naming. 

'Tis  in  fewer  yekrs,  and  near  our  memory, 
that  Spitalfields  men  have  fallen  into  another 
branch  of  the  Norwich  trade,  viz.  making  of 
stuffs,  draggets,  kc 

If  any  man  say  the  people  of  Norfolk  are  yet 
full  of  employ,  and  do  not  work, — and  some  have 
been  so  weak  as  to  make  that  reply,  avoiding  the 
many  other  demonstrations  whicn  could  be  given. 
— ^this  is  past  answering,  viz.  that  the  combere  of 
wool  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  who  formerly  had 
all,  or  ten  parts  in  eleven  of  their  yani  manu- 
factured in  the  country,  now  comb  their  wool 
indeed,  and  spin  the  yam  in  the  countiy,  but 
send  vast  quantities  of  it  to  London  to  be  woven; 
wij!  any  man  question  whether  this  be  not  a  loss 
to  Norwich  ?  Can  there  be  as  many  weavers  as 
before  ?  And  are  there  not  abundance  of  work- 
men and  mastera  too  removed  to  London  ? 

If  it  be  so  at  Norwich,  Canterbury  is  yet  more 
a  melancholy  instance  of  it,  where  the  houses 
stand  empty,  and  the  people  go  off,  and  the  timde 
dies,  because  the  weavers  are  following  the  manu- 
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f  aotnre  to  London ;  and  whereas  there  was  within 
few  years  200  broad  looms  at  work,  I  am  well 
assured  there  are  not  60  now  employed  in  that 
dty. 

These  are  the  effects  of  transposmg  mann- 
factures  and  intemipting  the  circulation  of  trade. 

All  methods  to  bring  our  trade  to  be  managed 
by  fewer  hands  than  it  "was  before  are  in  them- 
selves pernicious  to  England  in  general,  as  it 
lessens  the  employment  of  the  poor,  unhin^s 
their  hands  from  the  labour,  and  tends  to  bnng 
our  hands  to  be  superior  to  our  employ,  which 
as  yet  it  is  not 

In  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire  there  always 
has  been  a  very  considerable  manufacture  for 
stockings ;  at  Colchester  and  Sudbury  for  bays, 
says,  &c.  Most  of  the  wool  these  countries  use 
is  bought  at  London  and  carried  down  into  those 
counties,  and  then  the  goods  being  manufactured, 
are  brought  back  to  London  to  market.  Upon 
transposing  the  manufacture  as  before,  all  the 
poor  people  and  all  the  cattle  who  hitherto  were 
employed  in  that  voiture,  ai'e  immediately  dis- 
banded by  their  country,  the  innkeepers  on  the 
roads  must  decay,  so  much  land  lie  for  other 
uses,  as  the  catUe  employed,  houses  and  Xene- 
ments  on  the  roads,  and  all  their  dependencies, 
sink  in  value. 

'Tis  hard  to  calculate  what  a  blow  it  would  be 
to  trade  in  general  should  every  county  but 
manufacture  all  the  several  sorts  of  goods  they 
use ;  it  would  throw  our  inland  trade  into  strange 
convulsions,  which  at  present  is  perhaps,  or  has 
been,  in  the  greatest  regularity  of  any  in  the 
world. 

What  strange  work  must  it  then  make  when 
every  town  shall  have  a  manufacture,  and  every 
parish  be  a  warehouse!  Trade  will  bo  builhoned 
with  corporations  which  are  geaei-all^  equally 
destructive  as  monopolies,  and  by  this  method 
will  easily  be  made  so. 

Parish  stocks,  imder  the  direction  of  justices 
of  peace,  may  soon  come  to  set  up  pett^  manu- 
factures, and  here  shall  all  useful  things  be 
made,  and  all  the  poorer  sort  of  people  shall  be 
awed  or  biassed  to  trade  there  only.  Thus  the 
shopkeepers  who  pay  taxes,  and  are  the  support 
of  our  mland  cireulation,  will  immediately  be 
ruined,  and -thus  we  shall  beggar  the  nation  to 
provide  for  the  poor. 

As  this  will  make  every  parish  a  market  town, 
and  every  hospital  a  storehouse,  so  in  London 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  to  which  vast  quantities 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  will  be  thus  trans- 
planted thither,  will  in  time  too  great  and  dis- 
proportioned  numbers  of  the  people  assemble. 

Though  the  settled  poor  can  t  remove,  yet  single 
people  wiU  stroll  about  and  follow  the  manu- 
facturer, and  thus  in  time  such  vast  numbei-s 
will  be  drawn  about  London  as  may  be  incon- 
venient to  the  government,  and  especially  do- 
populating  to  those  countries  where  the  numbers 
of  people,  by  reason  of  theso  manufactures,  are 
very  considerable. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the 
present  trade  to  Muscovy,  which,  however  de- 
signed for  an  improvement  to  the  English  nation, 
and  boasted  of  as  such,  appears  to  be  converted 
into  a  monopoly,  and  proves  injurious  and  de- 
structive to  tno  nation.  The  persons  concerned 
removing  and  carrying  out  our  people  to  teach 
that  impolished  nation  the  improvements  they 
are  capable  of. 

If  the  bringing  the  Flemings  to  England 
brought  with  them  their  manufacture  and  trade, 
carrying  our  people  abroad,  especially  to  a 
country  where   the   people  work   for  little  or 


nothing,  what  may  it  not  dp  towards  instruet- 
ing  that  populous  nation  in  such  manufactures 
as  may  in  tmie  tend  to  the  destruction  of  our 
trade,  or  the  reducing  our  manufacture  to  an 
abatement  in  value,  which  will  be  felt  at  home 
bj  an  abatement  of  wages,  and  that  in  provi- 
sions, and  that  in  rent  of  land?  and  so  the 
general  stock  Anks  of  course. 

But  as  this  is  preparing  by  eminent  hands  to 
be  laid  before  this  house,  as  a  grievance  meritiug 
your  care  and  concern,  I  omit  insisting  on  it 
nere. 

And  this  removing  of  people  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniences  which  are  not  easily  per- 
ceived, as — 

1.  The  immediate  fall  of  the  value  of  all  lands 
in  those  countries  where  the  manufactures  were 
before;  for  as  the  nnmbere  of  people  by  the 
consumption  of  provisions  must,  wherever  they 
increase,  make  rents  rise  and  land  valuableL  so 
those  people  removing,  though  the  provisions 
would,  if  possible,  follow  them,  yet  the  price  of 
them  must  fall  by  all  that  charge  they  are  at  for 
carriage,  and  consequently  lands  must  fall  in 
proportion. 

2.  This  transplanting  of  families,  in  time, 
would  introduce  great  and  new  alterations  in 
the  countries  they  removed  to,  which  as  they 
would  be  to  the  profit  of  some  places,  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  others,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  just  any  more  ^an  it  is  convenient, 
for  no  wise  government  studies  to  put  any 
branch  of  their  countiy  to  any  particular  dis- 
advfmtages,  though  it  may  be  found  in  the 
general  account  in  another  plaoe. 

If  it  be  said  here  will  be  manufactures  in 
every  parish,  and  that  will  keep  the  people  at 
home ; 

I  humbly  represent  what  strange  confusion 
and  particular  detriment  to  the  general  cireula- 
tion of  trade  mentioned  before,  it  must  be  to  have 
every  parish  make  its  own  manufactures. 

1.  It  will  make  our  towns  and  counties  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and  put  a  damp  to  oorro- 
spondence,  which  all  will  allow  to  be  a  great 
motive  of  trade  in  generaL 

2.  It  will  fiU  us  with  various  sorts  and  kinds 
of  manufactures,  by  which  our  stated  sorts  of 
goods  will  in  time  dwindle  away  in  reputation, 
and  foreignera  not  know  them  one  from  another. 
Our  several  manufactures  are  known  by  their 
resjMctivo  names,  and  our  serges,  bavs,  and 
other  goods  are  bought  abroad  by  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  places  where  they  are 
made ;  when  there  shall  come  new  and  unheard- 
of  kinds  to  market,  some  better,  some  worse,  as, 
to  be  sure,  new  undertakexs  will  vary  in  kinds, 
the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the  English  goods 
abroad  will  be  lost,  and  so  many  confusions  in 
trade  will  follow  as  are  too  many  to  recount. 

3.  Either  our  parish  stock  must  sell  by  whole- 
sale, or  by  retail,  or  both :  if  the  first  'tis  doubted 
they  will  make  sorry  work  of  it,  and  naving  other 
business  of  their  own,  make  but  poor  merchants ; 
if  by  retail,  then  thev  turn  pedlars,  'will  be  a 
public  nuisance  to  trade,  and  at  last  (][uite  ruin  it 

4.  This  will  ruin  all  the  carriera  m  England, 
the  wool  will  be  all  manufactured  where  it  is 
sheared,  everybody  will  make  their  own  clothes, 
and  the  trade,  which  now  lives  by  ininning 
through  a  multitude  of  hands,  will  go  then 
through  so  few.  that  thousands  of  families  will 
want  employment ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to 
reduce  us  to  the  condition  spoken  of,  to  have 
more  hands  than  work. 

'Tis  the  excellence  of  our  English  manufac- 
ture, that  it  is  so  planted  as  to  go  through  as 
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msay  lumds  m  His  ponible ;  be  that  contrires 
to  fa*w  it  go  thzongh  fewer,  ongbt,  at  the  same 
tixna.  to  provide  work  f6r  the  ivsL  As  it  is,  it 
employs  a  great  mnltitnde  of  people,  and  can 
employ  more;  bat  if  a  oonsideTmrble  number  of 
these  people  be  imhinged  from  their  emoloyment, 
it  cannot  imt  be  detrimental  to  the  whole. 

When  I  say  we  could  employ  more  people  in 
England,  I  do  not  mesa  that  we  cnanot  go  our 
work  with  those  we  ha^  bat  I  mean  thus- 
First,  It  should  be  mors  people  brought  over 
from  foreign  parts.  I  do  not  mean  that  those  we 
have  shouM  be  taken  from  all  common  employ- 
ments and  put  to  our  manufacture;  we  may 
unequally  dispose  of  our  hands,  and  so  have  too 
many  for  some  works,  and  too  few  for  others; 
and  His  plain  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it 
is  so,  what  else  can  be  the  reason ;  why,  in  our 
southern  parts  of  England,  Kent  in  particular 
borrows  20,000  people  of  other  counties  to  get 
in  her  harvest 

But  if  more  forei^ers  cane  among  us,  if  it 
weie  two  millions,  it  oould  do  us  no  harm,  be- 
cause they  would  consume  our  provisions,  snd 
we  have  land  enough  to  produce  much  more 
than  we  do,  and  they  would  eonsome  our  manu- 
facturss,  and  we  havo  wool  enough  for  any 
quantity. 

I  think  therefore,  with  submission,  to  erect 
manufactures  in  every  town,  to  transpose  the 
manufactures  from  the  settled  places  into  private 
parishes  and  corporations,  to  ptroel  out  our  trade 
to  every  door,  it  must  be  ruinous  to  the  manu- 
faetums  themselves,  will  turn  thousands  of 
fsmilies  out  of  their  employments,  and  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  diligent  and  indus- 
trious faniUes  to  feed  vagzan^  thieves,  and 
beggars,  who  ought  much  rather  to  be  cotn- 
pelled,  by  legal  methods,  to  seek  that  work 
which  it  is  plain  is  to  be  had*^  and  thus  this 
Act  will,  instead  of  settling  and  relieving  the 
poor,  increase  their  number,  and  starve  the  best 
of  them. 

It  remains  now,  according  to  my  first  pro- 
posal, to  consider  from  whence  proceeds  the 
poverty  of  our  people;  what  accident  what  decay 
of  trade,  what  want  of  employment,  what  strange 
revolution  of  oiroumstances,  makes  our  pe<^le 
poor,  aaad  consequently  burthensome,  and  our  laws 
deftoient,  so  as  to  make  more  and  other  laws 
requisite,  and  the  nation  concerned  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  this  growing  disease.    I  answer — 

1.  Hot  for  want  of  work;  and  besides  what 
has  been  said  on  that  head,  I  humbly  desire 
these  two  things  may  be  considered — 

First,  'Tis  apparent  that  if  one  man,  woman, 
or  child  can  by  his  or  her  labour  cam  more 
money  than  will  subsist  one  body,  there  must 
consequently  be  no  want  of  work,  since  any 
man  would  work  for  just  as  much  as  would 
supply  himself  rather  than  starve.  What  a 
vast  difference  then  must  there  be  between  the 
work  and  the  workmen,  when  'tis  now  known 
that  in  Spitalfields,  and  other  adjacent  parts  of 
the  city,  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  thim 
for  a  journeyman  weaver,  of  many  sorts,  to 
gain  from  15a  to  80s.  per  week  wages;  and  I 
appeal  to  the  silk  throwsters  whether  they  do 
not  g^ve  88.,  9s.,  and  10s.  per  week  to  blind 
men  and  cripples  to  turn  wheels,  and  do  the 
meanest  and  most  ordinary  works. 

Cur  MarieUur  Homo^  ^ 

Why  are  the  families  of  these  men  starved, 
and  their  children  in  workhouses,  and  brought 
up  by  diarity  ?  I  am  ready  to  produce  to  was 
honourable  house  the  man  who  for  several  years 


hasgaiaedof  me,  by  his  handy  labour  ai  tbe 
scoundrel  employment  of  tjlfr-roslringy  torn 
to  20s.  per  week  wsces.  and  all  ttiat  tSne  vraold 
hardly  have  a  pair  of  shoes  to  his  feet,  or  clotbg* 
to  cover  his  nakedness,  and  had  his  wiie  axkd 
children  kept  by  the  pariah. 

The  meanest  labours  in  this  nation  afford  the 
workman  sufficient  to  provide  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  that  oould  never  be  If  time  vms 
a  want  oi  work. 

2.  I  humbly  desire  this  honourable  hovM  to 
consider  the  present  diffleolty  of  raising  aoldieEB 
in  this  kingdom,  the  vast  charge  the  kingdom  is 
at  to  the  officers  to  procure  men,  the 
little  and  not  over  honest  metiiods  mad 
of  to  bring  them  into  tiie  service^  the 
made  to  oompel  them.  Why  are  jaOa  nunmMd 
for  malefactors,  and  the  mint  and  priaOBS  for 
debtors  ?  The  war  is  an  employment  of 
and  suffers  some  scandal  in  having  ms 
from  the  gallows,  and  immediately  mm 
and  housebrei^rB  made  genileau 
If  men  wanted  employment,  and  consequently 
bi'ead,  this  oould  never  be;  any  maa  would  cany 
a  musket  rather  than  starve,  and  wear  the 
queen*s  doth,  or  anybody's  doth,  racier  than 
go  naked  and  live  in  rags  and  want  Tis  piaia 
the  nation  is  full  of  people,  and  ^  as  plaia  our 
people  have  no  particular  avenrion  to  the  war, 
but  they  are  not  poor  enough  to  go  abroad.  Tis 
poverty  makes  men  soldiers,  and  drives  ciuwds 
into  the  armies;  and  the  difficulty  to  get  Bngfiab- 
men  to  'list  is,  because  they  Kve  in  plenty  and 
ease,  and  he  that  can  earn  20b.  per  week  at  an 
easy,  steady  employment,  must  be  drunk  or  mad 
when  he  lists  for  a  soldier  to  be  knodoed  oa  the 
head  for  3s.  6d.  per  week ;  but  if  there  was  no 
work  to  be  had,  if  the  poor  wanted  employment, 
if  they  had  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  know  not  how 
to  earn  it,  thousands  of  young  lusty  fellqwa 
would  fly  to  the  pike  and  mudcet,  and  dioose 
to  die  like  men  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  lather 
than  He  at  home,  starve^  perish  In  poveriry  and 
distress. 

From  all  these  particulars  and  innnmBnfcle  vat- 
happy  instances  which  might  be  given,  *tis  plajn 
the  poverty  of  our  people  which  is  so  barti»n- 
some,  and  increases  upon  ns  so  mndi,  does  not 
» arise  from  want  of  proper  employment  and  far 
want  of  work,  or  employers;  aad  consequently. 

Workhouses,  oorpoi-ationa.  parish  stocks,  and 
the  like,  to  set  them  to  work,  as  they  are  perni- 
cious to  trade,  injurious  and  impoverishing  to 
those  already  employed,  so  they  are  needleas  aad 
will  come  short  ck  the  end  proposed. 

The  poverty  and  eziffence  of  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land is  plaiuly  derived  from  one  oi  theae  two 
particular  causes, 

Cattudty  or  OisM. 

By  casualty,  I  mean  sickness  of  famflicw,  Iogb 
of  limbs  or  sight,  and  any,  either  natural  or  acci- 
dental, impotence  as  to  labour. 

These,  as  infirmities  merely  nrovidentaal,  are 
not  at  all  concemod  in  this  debate ;  ever  were, 
wiU,  and  ought  to  be  the  charge  and  care  of  the 
respective  parishes  where  sacn  unhj^py  peofde 
chance  to  hve ;  nor  is  there  any  want  of  new  laws 
to  make  provision  for  them,  our  ancestors  having 
been  always  careful  to  do  IL 

The  crimes  of  our  people,  and  from  wheaee 
their  poverty  derives,  as  the  visible  and  doect 
fountains,  are— 

1.  Luxury. 

2.  Sloth. 
8.  Pride. 

Good  husbandry  is  no  Engliah  virtue ;  it  may 
have  been  brought  over,  and  in  some  places 
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where  it  has  been  planted  it  has  thriven  well 
enough;  but  'tis  a  foreign  species,  it  neither  loves 
nor  is  beloved  by  an  £x:^lishman ;  and,  'tis  ob- 
served, nothing  is  so  universally  hated,  nothing 
treated  with  such  a  general  contempt,  as  a  rich 
covetous  man,  though  he  does  no  man  any  wrong, 
only  saves  his  own ;  every  man  will  have  an  ul 
word  for  him.  If  a  misfortune  happens  to  him, 
hang  him  a  covetous  old  rogue,  'tis  no  matter, 
he's  rich  enoi^h.  Nay,  when  a  certain  great 
man's  house  was  on  fire,  I  have  heard  the  people 
say  one  to  another,  *Let  it  bum  and  'twiu,  he's 
a  covetous  old  miserable  dog,  I  won't  trouble  ray 
head  to  help  him ;  he'd  be  hanged  before  he'd  give 
us  a  bit  of  bread  if  we  wanted  it'  - 

Though  this  be  a  fault,  yet  I  observe  from  it 
something  of  the  natural  temper  and  genius  of 
the  nation ;  generally  speaking,  they  cannot  save 
their  money. 

'Tis  generally  said  the  English  get  estates  and 
the  Dutch  save  them ;  and  this  observation  I 
have  made  between  foreigners  and  Englishmen, 
that  where  an  Englishman  earns  20s.  per  week, 
and  but  lust  lives,  as  we  call  it,  a  Dutchman 
grows  ricn  and  leaves  his  children  in  very  good 
condition ;  where  an  English  labouring  man  with 
his  9s«  per  week  lives  wretchedly  and  poor,  a 
Dutchman  with  that  wages  will  nve  very  toler- 
ably well,  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  have 
everything  handsome  about  him.  In  short,  he 
will  be  rich  with  ^e  same  gain  as  makes  an 
Englishman  poor,  hell  thrive  when  the  other 
goes  in  zmgs,  and  he'U  live  when  the  other  starves 
or  goes  a  begging^ 

The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  with  good  hus- 
bandry and  thought  in  his  head,  brings  home  bis 
earnings  honestl  v  to  his  family,  commits  it  to  the 
management  of  his  wife,  or  otherwise  disposes  it 
for  proper  subsistence ;  and  this  man  with  mean 
gains  lives  comfortably,  and  brings  up  a  family, 
when  a  single  man  getting  the  same  wages,  drinks 
it  away  at  the  ale-house,  thinks  not  of  to-morrow, 
lays  up  nothing  for  sickness,  age,  or  disaster,  and 
when  any  of  these  happen,  he's  starved  and  a 
beggar. 

This  is  so  apparent  in  every  place  that  I  think 
it  needs  no  explication,  that  Lnglish  labouring 
people  eat  and  drink,  but  especially  the  latter, 
three  times  as  much  in  value  as  any  sort  of 
f  oareigners  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  writing  this  as  a  satire  on  our  people. 
'Tis  a  sad  truth,  and  worthy  the  debate  and  ap- 
plication of  the  nation's  physicians  assembled  in 
parliament,  the  profuse  extravagant  humour  of 
our  poor  people  in  eating  and  drinking  keeps 
them  low^  causes  their  children  to  be  left  naked 
and  starving  to  the  care  of  the  parishes  whenever 
sickness  or  disaster  befalls  the  parent. 

The  next  article  is  their  sloth. 

We  are  the  most  lazy  diligent  liation  in  the 
world.  Vast  trade,  rich  manufactures,  mighty 
wealth,  universal  correspondence,  ana  happy 
success  have  been  constant  companions  of  Eng- 
land, and  given  us  the  title  of  an  industrious 
people,  and  so  in  general  we  are. 

But  there  is  a  general  taint  of  slothfulness 
upon  our  poor.  There's  nothing  more  fi-equent 
than  for  an  Englishman  to  work  till  he  has  got 
his  pocket  full  of  money,  and  then  go  and  be 
idle,  or  perhaps  drunk,  till  'tis  all  gone,  and 
perhaps  himself  in  debt;  and  ask  him  in  his 
cups  what  he  intends,  hell  tell  yon  honesUy, 
*  Mell  drink  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  then  go  to 
work  for  more.' 

I  hnmbly  suggest  this  distemper  is  so  general, 


so  epidemic,  and  so  deep  rooted  in  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  English,  that  I  much  doubt  its 
being  easily  redressed,  and  question  whether  it 
be  possiblo  to  reach  it  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

This  is  the  ruin  of  our  i>oor;  the  wife  mourns, 
the  children  starve,  the  huslxind  has  work  before 
him,  but  lies  at  the  ale-house,  or  otherwise  idles 
awav  his  time  and  won't  work. 

'1^  the  men  that  won't  work,  not  the  men  that 
can  get  no  work,  which  make  the  numbers  of 
our  poor.  All  the  workhouses  in  England,  all 
the  overseers  setting  up  stocks  and  manufactures, 
won't  reach  this  case ;  and  I  humbly  presume  to 
say,  if  these  two  articles  are  removed  there  will 
be  no  need  of  the  other. 

I  make  no  difficulty  to  promise,  on  a  short 
summons,  to  produce  above  a  thousand  families 
in  England,  within  my  particular  knowledge, 
who  go  in  rags,  and  their  children  wantmg 
bread,  whose  fathers  can  earn  their  15s.  to  23s. 
per  week,  but  will  not  work,  who  may  have 
work  enough,  but  are  too  idle  to  seek  after  it, 
and  hardly  vouchsafe  to  earn  anything  more 
than  bare  subsistence  and  spending-money  for 
themselves. 

I  can  give  an  incredible  number  of  examples  in 
my  own  knowledge  among  our  labouring  poor. 
I  once  paid  six  or  seven  men  together  on  a 
Saturday  night,  liie  least  lOs.,  and  some  808.  for 
work,  and  have  seen  them  go  with  it  direcUy  to 
the  ale-house,  lie  there  till  Monday,  spend  it 
every  penny,  and  run  in  debt  to  boot,  and  not 
give  a  tarthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though  all 
of  them  had  wives  and  children. 

From  hence  comes  poverty,  i>arish  charges, 
and  beggary.  If  ever  one  of  these  wretches  falls 
sick,  aU  they  would  ask  was  a  pass  to  the  parish 
they  lived  at,  and  the  wife  and  children  to  the 
door  a  begging. 

If  this  honourable  house  can  find  out  a  remedy 
for  this  part  of  the  mischief ;  if  st^ch  Acts  of  Par- 
liament mav  bo  made  as  may  effectually  cure  the 
sloth  and  luxury  of  our  jpoor,  that  shall  make 
drunkards  take  care  of  wife  and  children,  spend- 
thrifts lay  up  for  a  wet  day,  idle,  lazy  fellows 
diligent,  and  thoughtless  sottish  men  careful  and 
provident ; 

If  this  can  be  done,  I  presume  to  say  there 
will  be  no  need  of  transposing  and  confounding 
our  manufactures  and  the  circulation  of  our 
trade^  they  will  soon  find  work  enough,  and 
there  will  soon  be  less  poverty  among  us ;  and 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  setting  them  to  work 
upon  woollen  manufactures,  and  thereby  en- 
ci-oaching  upon  those  that  now  work  at  them, 
will  but  rum  our  trade,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  poor. 

I  do  not  prasome  to  offer  the  schemes  I  have 
now  drawn  of  methods  for  the  bringing  much 
of  this  to  pass,  because  I  shall  not  presume  to 
lead  a  body  so  august,  so  wise,  and  so  capable 
as  this  honourable  assembly. 

I  humbly  submit  what  is  here  offered  as 
reasons  to  prove  the  attempt  now  making  in- 
sufficient, and  doubt  not  hut  in  vour  great 
wisdom  you  will  find  out  ways  and  means  to 
set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  and  on  a  right 
foot. 

And  if  this  obtains  on  the  house  to  examine 
further  into  this  matter,  the  author  humbly  re- 
commends it  to  their  consideration  to  accept, 
in  behalf  of  all  the  poor  of  this  nation,  a  clause 
in  the  room  of  this  objected  against,  which  shall 
answer  the  end  without  this  terrible  ruin  to  our 
trade  and  people. 
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TJie  Complete  English  Tradesman:  directing  him  in  the  several  paiis  and  pro- 
gressions  of  Trade,  from  his  first  entering  vpon  business  to  his  leaving  off. 
Calculated  for  the  use  of  our  Inland  Tradesmen,  and  especially  for  Young 
Beginners, 

[The  first  part  of  this,  one  of  the  latest  works  of  the  versatile  Defoe,  was  published  in  1725, 
a  second  part  following  in  1727.  From  both  parts  we  here  gire  copious  extracts,  having 
selected  those  chapters  which  we  thought  would  be  of  some  interest  and  value  at  the  present 
day.  *  This  well-contrived  and  ably- written  performance,'  says  Wilson,  *  whilst  it  famishes 
much  information  upon  the  subject  of  trade,  abounds  in  practical  lessons  that  discover  no 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  world.  If  his  former  writings  had  not  given  abundant 
evidence  of  the  fact,  these  volumes  are  sufficient  to  show  the  penetration  of  the  writer,  and 
that  he  was  an  accurate  painter  of  life  and  manners  in  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Although 
the  lapse  of  a  century  has  necessarily  produced  a  considerable  change  both  in  habits  and 
manners,  yet  the  instruction  conveyed  in  The  Complete  Tradesman  will  be  always  season- 
able. The  caustic  satire  of  the  writer  reaches  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller,  and  he  may 
see  how  much  the  honesty  of  the  one  is  afiFected  by  the  dealings  of  the  other.  Few  peisons, 
perhaps;  would  expect  to  meet  with  amusement  upon  so  dull  a  subject  as  trade ;  yet,  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  Defoe,  it  has  furnished  materials  for  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  in 
the  English  language.'] 


Of  the  Tradesman  in  his  preparations  while  an 

Aitprcniice. 

The  first  part  of  a  trader*8  beginning  is  ordinarily 
very  young,  I  mean  when  he  goes  apprentice, 
and  the  notions  of  trade  are  scarce  got  into  his 
head.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years  they  ai*e 
rather  to  be  taught  submission  to  family  orders, 
subjection  to  their  mallei's,  and  dutiful  attendance 
in  their  shops  or  warehouses ;  and  this  being  a 
part  already  well  performed,  we  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it  here. 

But  after  they  have  entered  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  and  be^n  to  think  of  setting  up  for  them- 
selves, then  is  the  time  to  instruct  them  in  such 
tilings  as  may  qualify  them  best  to  enter  upon 
the  world,  and  act  for  themselves  when  they  are 
so  entered. 

The  first  thing  a  youth  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  time  is  to  do,  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  good 
judgment  in  the  wares  of  all  kinds  that  he  is  like 
to  deal  in.  The  first  vears  of  iiis  time  he  of  course 
learns  to  weigh  and  measure  either  liquids  or 
solids,  to  pack  up  and  make  bales,  trusses,  packs, 
Ac,  and  to  do  the  coarser  and  laborious  part  of 
business ;  but  all  that  gives  him  little  knowledge 


in  the  species  of  the  goods  he  is  to  deal  in,  much 
less  a  nice  judgment  in  their  value  and  sorts, 
which,  however,  is  one  of  the  principal  things 
that  belongs  to  trade. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  this  time,  if  his  master 
is  a  man  of  considerable  busine^  his  man  is 
become  the  eldest  apprentice,  and  is  taken  into 
the  counting-house,  where,  among  other  things, 
he  sees  the  bills  of  paixels  of  goods  bought,  and 
thereby  knows  what  everything  costs  at  first 
hand;  what  gain  is  made  of  them,  and  what  loss, 
if  any;  by  which  he  is  led,  of  course,  to  look  into 
the  goodness  of  the  goods,  and  see  the  reason  of 
things.  If  the  goods  are  not  to  expectation,  he 
sees  the  reason  of  that  loss,  and  he  looks  into  the  - 
croods,  and  sees  where  and  how  far  they  are  de- 
ficient ;  this,  if  he  be  careful  to  make  his  obser- 
vations, brings  him  naturally  to  have  a  good 
judgment  in  the  goods,  and  in  the  value  of  them. 

If  a  young  man  neglects  this  part,  and  passes 
over  the  season  for  such  improvement,  he  very 
rarely  ever  recovers  it;  for  this  part  has  its  season, 
and  tiiat  lost^  never  comes  agam ;  a  judgment  in 
goods  taken  in  early  is  never  lost,  as  a  judgmenc 
taken  in  late  is  seldom  good. 

For  want  of  this  knowledge  he  is  liable  to  bs 
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imposed  upon  in  the  most  notorious  manner  by 
the  sharp-sighted  world;  for  his  bad  judgment 
cannot  be  hid ;  the  very  boys  in  the  warehouses 
of  wholesale  men  and  merchants  will  plav  upon 
him,  sell  him  a  worse  sort  for  a  better,  and  wnen 
they  have  babbled  him,  will  triumph  over  his 
ignorance  behind  his  back ;  and  the  further 
consequence  is,  he  sells,  as  he  buys,  an  inferior 
soit  for  a  better;  and  this  is  the  way  to  blast  his 
reputation;  since  it  will  be  charitable  to  think 
no  worse  of  him,  than  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon  himself,  and  is  ignorant  of  his  business. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  recommended  to  an 
apprentice,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  is  to 
choose  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance,  as  his  oppor^ 
tunities  ^vill  give  him  leave,  with  young  people 
of  his  own  standing,  who  serve  those  who  are 
his  master's  chapmen  and  customers,  and  who 
have  the  prospect  of  beginning  the  world  much 
about  his  own  time,  and  even  with  such  of  his 
master's  chapmen  themselves,  as,  by  dealing  with 
sevei'al  tradesmen  of  the  same  business,  may, 
upon  an  opinion  of  his  good  behaviour  in  his 
apprenticeship,  and  knowledge  in  his  business, 
di^nse  to  him  some  part  of  their  business. 

What  I  mean  by  this,  is  not  that  the  young 
man  should  confine  himself  absolutely  to  such  as 
are  of  like  standing  with  himself,  and  not  seek, 
as  occasion  offers,  to  make  himself  friends  among 
his  master's  customers,  in  a  fair,  and  not  under- 
mining manner;  for  this  would  be  to  circumscribe 
him  too  unreasonablji^,  and  is  what  no  master 
who  takes  an  apprentice  ought  honestly  to  expect 
If  any  inconveniences  are  likely  to  arise  to  a 
master  on  such  account,  he  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered them  before  he  took  an  apprentice,  and 
not  think  to  abridge  the  young  man  of  any 
honest  means  to  get  his  livelihood,  when  the 
time  of  his  service  is  expu^d ;  so  far  otherwise, 
he  ought,  in  conscience  and  duty,  to  do  all  in 
his  power,  that  is  not  detrimental  to  himself,  to 
further  and  promote  the  young  man  in  his  settiug 
out  in  the  world,  and  to  do  by  him  as  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  be  done  by,  whether  he  was 
80  or  not,  at  his  own  beginning. 

But  what  I  mean  is,  in  the  firat  place,  to  hint 
to  the  young  man  to  choose  his  acquaintance  and 
friends  principally  from  among  those  that  are 
most  likely  to  contribute  to  his  future  welfare; 
and  next,  that  as  the  less  detriment  he  shall  do 
to  his  master  on  beginning  for  himself  cannot 
but  be  most  pleasing  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  so, 
by  such  a  choice  of  companions  or  intimates,  he 
will  strike  out,  as  it  were,  a  new  train  of  busi- 
ness, and  possibly  receive  and  confer  a  reciprocal 
benefit,  without  hulling  any  other  person. 

But  where  this  more  eligible  course  cannot  be 
taken,  the  voung  man,  no  doubt,  is  to  acquaint 
himself  with  his  master's  chapmen  of  both  sorts ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  well  those  he  sells  to,  as,  still 
more  particuWly,  those  he  buys  of,  that  he  may 
be  able,  in  the  latter  case,  to  purchase  upon  the 
best  tenns,  and  so  form  his  conduct,  as  well  ajMn 
his  master's,  as  his  own  experience. 

To  hinder  an  apprentice  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  dealers  of  both  sorts,  is  somewhat  like 
Laban's  usage  of  Jacob,  viz.  keeping  back  the 
beloved  Bachel,  whom  he  served  his  seven  years' 
time  for,  and  putting  him  off  with  a  blear-eyed 
Leah  in  her  stead ;  it  is  indeed  a  kind  of  robbing 
him,  taking  from  him  the  advantage  which  he 
served  his  time  for,  and  perhaps  for  which  his 
friends  gave  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with 
him,  and  sending  him  into  the  world  like  a  man 
out  of  a  ship  set  ashore  among  savages,  who 
instead  of  feeding,  are  indeed  more  ready  to  eat 
him  up  and  devour  li  im. 


An  apprentice  who  has  served  faithfully  and 
diligently,  ought  to  claim  it  as  a  debt  to  his  inden- 
tures, that  his  master  should  make  him  master  of 
his  business,  or  enable  him  as  he  ought  to  set  up 
in  the  worid ;  for  as  buying  is  the  first,  so  selling 
is  the  la^  end  of  trade,  and  the  faithful  appren- 
tice ought  to  be  fully  made  acquainted  with  them 
both ;  or  how  can  he  bo  said  to  be  taught  the  art 
and  mystery  which  his  master  engages  to  learn 
him? 

8.  In  the  next  place,  the  apprentice,  when  his 
time  is  near  expiring,  ought  to  learn  his  master's 
method  of  bookkeeping,  that  he  may  follow  it,  if 
good,  and  learn  a  better,  in  time,  if  not 

The  tradesman  should  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
keep  his  books,  when  he  is  to  begin  his  trade ; 
that  would  be  to  put  him  to  school  when  he  is 
just  come  from  it ;  for  his  apprenticeship  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  school  to  him,  where  he  should 
learn  everjrthing  that  may  qualify  him  for  his 
business ;  and  if  he  finds  his  master  either  back- 
ward or  unwilling  to  teach  him,  he  should  com- 
plain in  time  to  his  own  friends,  that  they  may 
somehow  or  other  supply  the  defect 

A  tradesman's  books  are  his  repeating  clock, 
which  upon  all  occasions  are  to  tell  him  how  he 
goes  on.  If  they  are  not  duly  posted,  and  if 
everything  is  not  carefully  entered  in  them,  the 
debtor's  accounts  kept  even,  the  cash  constantly 
balanced,  and  the  credits  all  stated,  the  trades- 
man is  like  a  ship  at  sea  steered  without  a  helm ; 
he  is  all  in  confusion,  he  can  give  no  account  of 
himself  to  himself,  much  less  to  anybody  else; 
and  is  far  from  being  qualified  either  to  receive 
or  make  proposals  in  relation  to  maniage,  or  any 
other  coxusiderable  event  in  life. 

It  is  true  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  keeping  a  tradesman's  books,  especially  if  he 
be  a  retailer  only ;  but  yet  even  in  th^  meanest 
trades  they  ought  to  know  how  to  keep  them : 
and  if  the  bookkeeping  be  small,  'tis  the  sooner 
learned,'  and  the  apprentice  is  the  more  to  blame 
if  he  neglects  it  Besides,  the  objection  is  much 
more  trming  than  the  advice.  The  tradesman 
cannot  carry  on  any  considerable  trade  without 
books;  and  he  must,  during  his  apprenticeship, 
prepare  himself  for  business  by  acquainting  him- 
self with  everything  needful  for  his  going  on 
with  his  trade,  among  which  that  of  bookkeeping 
is  least  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  last«ssential  article  to  a  young  tradesman, 
is  to  know  how  to  buy.  If  his  master  is  kind  anci 
generous,  he  will  consider  the  justice  of  this  part^ 
and  let  him  into  the  secret  of  it^  of  his  own  free 
will,  befora  his  time  is  fully  expired ;  but  if  that 
should  not  happen,  as  often  it  does  not,  let  the 
apprentice  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  needful 
things  to  him  that  can  be,  and  that  he  ought  to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  get  into  it,  even  whether 
his  master  approves  of  it  or  no. 

Indeed  the  case,  in  this  age,  between  mastera 
and  their  apprentices  stands  in  a  different  view 
from  what  it  did  a  few  years  past;  the  state  of 
apprenticeship  is  not  a  state  of  servitude  now, 
and  hardly  of  subjection ;  and  their  behaviour  is, 
accordingly,  more  like  companions  than  servants. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  masters  seem  to  have 
given  up  all  expectations  of  duty  from  their  ap- 
prentices for  a  sum  of  money;  what  is  now  taken 
with  apprentices  being  very  exorbitant^  ccmipored 
to  what  it  was  in  former  times. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  no  furtherance  to 
apprentices ;  the  liberties  they  take  towards  the 
conclusion  of  their  time  are  so  great,  that  they 
come  out  of  their  times  much  worse  finished  for 
business  and  trade  than  they  did  formerly.  And 
though  it  is  not  the  proper  design  of  this  work 
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to  enlarge  on  the  injustice  done  both  to  louter 
and  aervant  bj  this  change  of  custom,  yet  it 
renders  the  advice  to  apprentices,  to  endeavour 
to  finish  themselves  for  business  during  the  time 
of  their  indentures,  so  much  the  mors  needful 
aad  seasonable. 

Kor  will  any  but  the  apprentice  himself  suffer 
by  the  neglect  of  it;  for  if  he  neither  will  acquaint 
himself  with  the  customers,  or  the  booksj.  or  with 
the  buying  part,  or  gain  judgment  in  the  wares 
be  is  to  deal  in,  the  loss  is  his  own,  not  his 
masters;  and  both  his  money  and  his  seven 
years  are  all  thrown  away. 

Nay,  one  way  'tis  the  master's  advantage  to 
have  his  servant  be  good  for  nothing  when  bo 
comes  near  out  of  his  time ;  since  he  will  do  his 
master  the  less  injury  at  his  going  away :  though 
an  honest  master  will  not  d^ire  an  advantage  at 
such  a  price  to  his  i^prentioe.  But  if  this  was 
really  always  the  case,  it  would  still  streug^n 
the  argument;  for  so  much  more  ought  the  ap- 
nrentice  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  qualify 
himself  while  he  is  with  his  master,  that,  at  his 
coming  away,  he  may  bo  able  to  make  as  good  a 
figure  as  possibly  he  can  in  business  upon  his 
own  accouut 


Oj  Diligmet  and  AppUeatUm  m  Busii 

Solomon  was  certainly  a  friend  to  men  of  busi- 
ness, as  it  appears  by  his  frequent  good  advice  to 
them.  Prov.  xviii  9,  he  says,  He  that  it  dothfid 
twfranneif,  uhrotkertokimtkaiiaaareatwuler; 
and  in  another  place,  JAs  tluggard  tkaU  be  dothed 
in  rags :  Prov.  xxiii  1.  On  the  contrary,  by  way 
of  encouragement,  he  tells  them,  The  dili^mt  hand 
maheth  rich :  Prov.  x.  4 ;  and,  The  dUtgmt  thall 
bear  m/e,  btU  the  sloihjvl  shall  be  under  tribute, 

Kothisg  can  give  a  greater  prospect  of  thriving 
to  a  young  tradesman  than  nis  own  diligence ; 
it  fills  him  with  hope,  aad  gives  him  credit  with 
all  that  know  him.  Without  application  nothing 
in  this  world  goes  forward  as  it  should  do :  let 
the  man  have  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  and  the  best  situation  for  his  shopsyet, 
without  application,  nothing  will  go  on.  What 
is  the  shop  wiUiout  the  master  ?  W  hat  the  books 
without  the  bookkeeper  ?  The  cash  without  the 
cashkeeper  ?  What  the  credit  without  the  man  ? 
I  knew  two  negligent  partners  in  a  once  well- 
accustomed  shop,  who  drew  two  ways,  but  both 
in  extravagance ;  and  I  heard  them  justly  painted 
out  as  follows,  by  an  experienced  trader,  who 
had  grown  rich  by  a  quite  contrary  conduct : — 

*  Such  a  shop,*  says  he,  ^stands  well,  and  there  is 
a  good  stock  of  goods  in  it,  but  there  is  nobody 
to  serve  but  a  prentice-boy  or  two,  and  an  idle 
journeyman ;  one  finds  them  all  at  play  together, 
rather  than  looking  ont  for  customers ;  and  when 
you  come  to  buy,  they  look  as  if  they  did  not  care 
whether  they  showed  yon  anything  or  no.  You 
don't  see  a  master  in  the  shop  if  you  go  twenty 
times ;  nor  anything  that  bears  the  face  of  au- 
thority. Then  it  is  a  shop  always  exposed ;  it  is 
perfectly  haunted  with  thieves  and  sbop'lif ters ; 
they  see  nobody  but  raw  boys  in  it,  that  taiind 
nothing ;  so  that  there  are  more  outcries  of,  Stop 
thief  I  at  their  door,  and  more  constables  fetched 
to  that  shop,  than  to  all  the  shops  in  the  street. 
There  was  a  fine  trade  at  that  shop  in  Mr.  Trade- 
well's  time;  he  was  a  true  shopkeeper;  yon  never 
missed  him  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  twelve, 
and  from  two  till  nine  at  night ;  and  he  throve 
accordingly ;  he  left  a  good  estate  behind  him. 
But  I  don't  know  what  these  people  are ;  they  say 
there  an  two  partners  of  them ;  but  there  had  as 


good  be  none,  for  they  are  never  at  home,  nor  ift 
their  shop.  One  wears  a  long  peruke  and  a 
sword,  I  hear ;  and  yon  see  him  often  aft  thfl  ball, 
and  at  court,  bat  very  sektom  in  Us  shop,  or 
waiting  on  his  onstomsn ;  and  the  other,  they 
•ay,  lies  in  bed  till  eleven  o'clock  every  day ;  iost 
comes  into  the  shop  and  shows  UmaelC,  then 
stalks  about  to  the  tavern  to  take  a  whet,  then  to 
the  coffeehouse  to  hearthe  news;  comes  home  to 
dinner  at  one,  takes  along  sleepin  his  chair  after 
it,  and  about  fovr  o'doek  comes  into  the  shop  for 
half  aa  hour,  or  thereabouts :  then  to  the  tavern, 
where  ho  stays  till  two  in  the  mormhig,  gets 
drunk,  and  is  led  home  by  the  watch,  aad  so  lies 
till  eleven  again;  and  thus  he  walks  xonnd  like  tho 
hand  of  a  diaL  And  what  will  it  all  cooe  to  ? 
They'll  certainly  break ;  they  can't  hold  it  long/ 

Kor  were  the  inferences  unjust,  any  more  thaa 
the  description  unlike;  for  snch  was  quickly  iha 
end  of  such  management. 

Besides,  customers  love  to  no  tho  mastsr'a 
face  in  the  shop ;  when  he  cannot  take  tho  prise 
offered,  they  are  not  disobliged;  and  If  tfaey  do 
not  deal  at  one  time,  they  may  at  another ;  If  they 
do  deal,  the  master  generally  gets  a  better  prico 
for  his  goods  than  a  servant  can.  Besides  which, 
he  is  sure  to  give  better  content ;  for  the  oao- 
tomers  always  think  they  buy  cheaner  of  An 
roaster  than  of  a  journeyman,  as  he  nas  a  pro- 
iwrty  in  his  own  goods,  and  the  joniuo^umn  is 
limited,  and  cannot  exceed,  as  they  thmk,  ih» 
general  directions  of  his  master. 

Trade  must  not  be  entered  into  as  a  fhiag  of 
light  concern;  it  is  called  bnaiBesB  very  properly, 
for  it  is  a  busiaess  for  Ufa,  and  on^ht  to  be 
followed  as  one  of  the  gpreat  basinesns  of  Bfe. 
He  that  trades  m  jest,  wlU  certainly  break  in 
earnest;  and  this  is  one  reason  wh^  so  nanj 
tradesmen  come  to  so  hasty  a  ooncfaisum  of  their 
affairs.  It  must  be  followed  with  a  full  attention 
of  the  mind,  and  full  attendanoe  of  tho  pecson  ; 
nothing  but  what  are  to  be  called  the  neuesssij 
duties  of  life  are  to  intervene ;  and  oven  thoso 
are  to  be  limited  so  as  not  to  be  prejudicial  to 
business. 

The  duties  of  life«  which  are  either  8|»iritnal  or 
secular,  most  not  interfere  with,  nor  jostle  one 
another  oat  of  its  ]^ace.  It  is  the  do^  of  every 
Christian  to  worship  Qod,  topay  faii  homage 
morning  and  evening  to  his  Mann',  and  at  iJl 
other  proper .  seasons  to  behave  as  beeomes  a 
sincere  worshipper  of  Ood ;  nor  must  anv  aToca- 
tion,  however  necessary,  interfere  with  this  dnty, 
either  in  public  or  in  private.  Kor,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  a  man  be  so  intent  upon  religioaa 
duties  as  to  neglect  the  proper  times  and  seasons 
of  business.  There  is  a  medium  to  be  observed 
in  everything,  and  works  of  supererogation  ace 
not  required  at  any  man's  hands ;  though  it  most 
be  confessed,  there  is  far  less  need  of  cautions 
to  be  given  on  this  side  of  the  questian  than  on 
the  other;  for  alas!  so  little  danger  axe  we  in 
generally  of  being  hurt  by  too  much  religion, 
that  it  is  more  mn  twenty  times  for  once  that 
tradesmen  neglect  their  shops  and  busBkesB  to 
f  oUow  the  track  of  their  vioes  and  extravaguiees, 
bv  taverns,  gaming-hosses,  balls,  masqneiades, 
plays,  harlequinery,  and  operas,  insomuch  that 
this  may  be  truly  called  an  age  of  gallantry  and 
gaiety.  The  plavhouses  and  balls  are  now  filed 
vrith  citizens  and  young  tradesmen,  more  than 
with  gentlemen  and  fai^Ues  of  distinction  ;  the 
shoplnepers  wear  different  ffarbs  than  what  tlMy 
were  wont  to  do,  are  decked  ont  with  long  wigs 
and  sworite,  and  all  the  fugal  badges  of  trade  are 
quite  disdained  and  thrown  aside. 

But  what  is  the  consequence  ?    Ton  did  not 
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Bee  in  those  days  such  frequent  acts  of  grace  for 
the  relief  of  iusolYent  debtors,  and  yet  the  jails 
filled  with  insolvents  before  the  next  year,  thoof^h 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  have  been  released  at  a 
time  by  those  acts.  Nor  did  you  see  so  many 
commissions  of  bankrupt  in  the  Gazette  as  now* 
The  wise  man  said  long  ago,  He  that  hnespleature 
§htiU  he  a  poor  man.  Cut  nothing  ruins  a  trades- 
man so  effectually  as  the  neglect  of  his  business; 
he,  therefore,  who  is  not  detei'mined  to  pursue  his 
trade  diligently,  had  much  better  never  begin  it 

Nor  can  a  man,  without  diligence,  ever  tho- 
roughly understand  his  business ;  and  how  should 
he  thrive  when  he  does  not  perfectly  know  what 
he  is  doing,  or  how  to  do  it?  Application  to  his 
trade  teaches  him  how  to  carrv  it  on  as  much  as 
his  going  apprentice  taught  him  how  to  sat  it 
up.  The  diugent  tradesman  is  always  the  Isnow- 
ing  and  compfote  tradesman. 

Now  in  order  to  have  a  man  apply  heartily, 
and  puxBue  earnestly  the  business  he  is  engaged 
in,  there  is  yet  another  thing  necessary,  namely, 
that  he  should  delight  in  it  To  follow  a  trade, 
and  not  to  love  and  delight  in  it,  is  making  it  a 
slavery  or  bondage,  not  a  business^  the  shop  be- 
comes a  brideweU,  and  the  warehouse  a  house  of 
correction  to  the  tradesman,  if  he  does  not  delight 
in  his  trade. 

To  delight  in  business  is  making  business  plea- 
sant and  agreeable,  and  such  a  taradesman  cannot 
but  be  diligent  in  it  This,  according  to  Solo- 
mon, makes  him  certainly  rich,  raises  him  above 
the  worldy  and  makes  him  able  to  instniet  and 
encourage  those  who  come  after  him. 


Of  Ooer-treuHnff, 

I BEUBYX  it  will  hold  true,  in  almost  alTthe  chief 
trading  towns  in  England,  that  there  are  more 
tradesmen  undone  by  having  too  mnch  trade  than 
for  having  too  little ;  for  the  latter,  if  he  be  in- 
dustrious, will  try  twenty  ways  to  mend  his  case. 
Overtrading  is  among  tradesmen  as  overlifting  is 
among  strong  men;  such  people,  vain  ef  their 
strength,  aadtheir  pride  prompting  them  to  put 
it  to  uie  utmost  trial,  at  last  lift  at  something  too 
heavy  for  them,  overstrain  their  sinews,  break 
some  of  nature's  bands,  and  are  czipplas  eyer 
after. 

For  a  young  "tradesman  to  ovsr-trade  himself,, 
is  like  a  young  swimmer  going  out  of  his  depth, 
when,  if  help  does  not  come  immediately,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  he  sinks  and  is  drowned. 

All  raah  adventurers  are  condemned  by  the 
prudent  part  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  as  hard  to  re- 
strain youth  in  trade  as  it  is  in  any  other  thing 
where  the  advantage  stands  in  view,  and  the 
danger  out  of  sight  The  profits  of  trade  are 
baits  to  the  avaricious  shopkeeper,  and  he  is  for- 
ward to  reckon  them  up  to  himself,  but  does  not 
perhaps  cast  up  the  dimculty  which  there  may  be 
to  compass  it  or  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a 
miscarriage.  Avarice  is  the  ruin  (rf  many  pepple 
besides  tradesmen;  and  I  might  give  the  late 
South  Sea  calamity  for  an  example,  in  which  the 
longest  heads  were  most  overreached,  not  so 
much  by  the  wit  or  cunning  of  those  they  had  to 
deal  with,  as  by  the  secret  promptings  of  their 
own  avariee,  wherein  they  abundantly  verified  an 
old  proverbial  saying,  *  All  covet,  all  lose.* 

There  are  two  things  which  may  be  properly 
called  over-trading  in  a  young  begmner,  and  by 
both  which  tradesmen  are  overthrown :— > 

1.  Trading  beyond  their  stock; 

2.  Qiving  too  large  credit 

A  tradesman  ought  to  consider  and  measure 


well  the  extent  of  his  own  strength ;  his  stock  of 
money  and  credit  is  properly  his  b^pnning,  for 
credit  is  a  stock  as  well  as  money.  Me  that  takes 
too  much  credit  is  really  in  as  much  danger  as 
he  that  gives  too  much,  and  the  duiger  ]i€»  par- 
ticularly in  this :  if  the  tcade^nan  overbuys  him- 
self, the  payments  perhaps  come  due  too  soon  for 
him,  the  goods  not  being  sold,  he  must  answer 
the  bills  upon  the  strength  of  nis  proper  stock, 
that  is,  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  cash.  If  that 
should  not  hold  out,  he  is  obliged  to  put  off  his 
bills  after  they  are  due,  or  suffer  the  impertinence 
of  being  dunned  by  the  erediter,  and  perhaps  by 
servants,  and  that  with  the  usual  indecencies  of 
such  kind  of  peoble. 

This  impairs  nis  credit;  and  if  he  comes  to 
deal  with  the  same  tradesman  again,  he  is  treated 
like  one  that  is  but  an  Indifferent  paymaster; 
and  though  he  m$,j  g^ve  him  credit  as  before^  yet 
depending  that  if  he  bargains  for  six  months  he 
will  take  eight  or  nine  in  the  payment,  he  con- 
siden  it  in  the  price,  and  uses  him  accordingly, 
and  this  impairs  his  gain;  so  that  loss  of  crecUt 
is  indeed  loss  of  money,  and  this  weakens  him 
both  ways. 

A  tradesman,  therefore,  espeeially  at  his  begin- 
ning, ought  to  be  very  wary  of  taking  too  much 
creut ;  he  had  much  better  slip  the  occasion  of 
buying  now  and  then  a  bargain  to  his  advantage, 
(for  that  is  usually  the  temptation)i  than  venture 
to  buy  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  he  can  pay 
for,  by  which  he  runs  into  debt,  is  insulted,  and 
at  last  ruined.  Merchants  and  wholesale  dealers, 
to  put  off  their  goods,  are  very  apt  to  prompt 
young  shopkeepers  and  young  tradesmen  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  goods,  and  take  large  credit  at 
first ;  but  it  is  a  snare  that  many  a  young  begin- 
ner has  fallen  into,  and  been  ruined  in  the  very 
bud ;  for  if  the  said  young  beginner  does  not  find 
a  vend  for  the  quantity,  he  is  undone,  for  at  the 
time  of  payment  the  merchant  expects  his  money, 
whether  the  gpods  are  sold  or  not 

The  tradesman  who  buys  warily  always  paye 
surely.  If  he  has  money  to  pay,  he  need  never 
fear  goods  to  be  had ;  the  merohante*  warehouses 
are  aXways  open,  and  he  may  supply  himself  upon 
all  occasions  as  he  wants,  And  as  his  oustomers 
ealL 

It  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  an  obfection  here  that 
there  some  goods  which  a  tradesman  may  deal 
in  which  are  to  be  bought  at  such  and  such  mar- 
kets ebiefiy,  and  at  such  and  such  fairs,  as  the 
cheesemongers  buy  their  stocks  of  cheese  and  of 
butter,  the  cheese  at  several  fairs  in  Warwick- 
shire and  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Stourbridge 
fair,  and  their  butter  at  Ipswich  fair  in  Suffolk, 
and  so  of  many  other  things.  But  the  answer  is 
plain :  those- things  which  are  generally  bought 
thus  are  ready-money  goods,  and  the  tradesman 
has  a  sure  rule  for  buying,  namely,  his  cash. 
But  as  I  am  speaking  of  ta£b)g  credit^  so  I  must 
be  necessarily  supposed  to  speak  of  such  goods,  as 
are  bought  upon  credit,  as  uie  linen-draper  buys 
of  the  Hambro'  and  Dutch  merchants;  the 
wooUen-draper,  of  the  BlaokweU^hall  men ;  the 
haberdasher,  of  the  thread  merchants ;  the  mercer, 
of  the  weavers  and  Italian  merchants:  the  silk- 
man,  of  the  Turkey  merchants;  ana  the  like. 
"Here  they  are  under  no  necessity  of  running  deep 
into  debt,  but  may  buy  sparingly,  and  vecnut 
again  as  they  sell  off. 

Some  tradesmen  are  fond  of  seeing  their  shops 
w^  stocked,  and  their  warehouses  Ml  of  goods  i. 
this  is  a  snaie  to  them,  and  brings  them  to  boy 
in  more  goods  than  they  wunt  It  is  a  foolish  as 
well  as  a  fatal  error,  whether  it  lies  in  their 
judgment  or  their  vanity ;  lor,  except  in  retnlars' 
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shops,  and  tkat  in  some  trades  where  Uiey  must 
have  a  great  choice  of  goods  or  else  may  want  a 
trade,  a  well-experienced  tradesman  had  rather 
see  his  warehouse  too  empty  than  too  full :  if  it 
be  too  empty,  he  can  fill  it  when  he  pleases,  if  his 
credit  be  good,  or  his  cash  strong ;  buta  thi'onged 
warehouse  is  a  sign  of  the  want  of  customers, 
and  of  a  bad  market ;  whereas  an  empty  ware- 
house is  a  sign  of  a  quick  demand.  A  few  goods, 
and  a  quick  sale,  is  the  beauty  of  a  tradesman's 
warehouse,  or  his  shop  either ;  and  it  is  his  wis- 
dom to  keep  himself  in  that  posture,  that  his 
payments  may  come  in  on  his  front  as  fast  as 
they  go  out  in  his  rear ;  that  he  may  be  able  to 
answer  the  demands  of  his  merchants  or  dealers, 
and,  if  possible,  suffer  no  man  to  come  twice  for 
his  money. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain,  and  leads  me  back 
to  where  I  began.  Credit  is  stock ;  and  if  well 
supported,  is  as  good  as  a  stock,  and  will  be  as 
durable.  A  tradesman  whose  credit  is  good  shall 
in  many  cases  buy  his  goods  as  cheap  at  three  or 
four  months*  time  of  payment,  as  another  man 
shall  with  ready  money,  and  in  goods  nchich  are 
ordinaiily  sold  for  time,  as  all  our  manufactures, 
the  bay-trade  excepted,  gpenerally  are. 

He  then  that  keeps  his'  credit  unshaken,  has  a 
double  stock ;  I  mean,  it  is  an  addition  to  his  real 
stock,  and  often  suj^rior  to  it.  Nay,  I  have 
"'known  several  considerable  tradesmen  in  this 
city,  who  have  traded  with  great  success,  and  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  and  yet  have  had  at 
,  bottom  hardly  any  real  stock ;  but  by  the  strength 
of  their  reputation,  being  sober  and  diligent,  and 
having  with  care  preserved  the  character  of 
honest  men,  and  the  credit  of  their  business  by 
cautious  dealing  and  punctual  payments,  they 
have  gone  on  till  the  gain  of  their  trade  has 
effectually  established  them,  and  they  have  raised 
estates  out  of  nothing. 

But  to  return  to  the  dark  side,  viz.  over-trad- 
ing ;  the  second  danger  is,  the  giving  too  much 
credit.  He  that  takes  credit  may  give  credit,  but 
he  must  be  exceeding  watchful ;  for  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  state  of  life  that  a  tradesman  can  live 
in ;  he  is  in  as  much  jeopardy  as  a  seaman  upon 
a  lee-shore. 

If  the  people  he  trusts  fail,  or  fail  but  of  a 
punctual  compliance  with  him,  he  can  never  sup- 
port his  own  credit,  unless  by  the  caution  I  am 
now  giving,  that  is,  to  be  very  sure  not  to  give 
so  much  credit  as  ho  takes ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
he  must  sell  for  shorter  time  than  he  takes,  or  in 
loss  quantity ;  the  last  is  the  safest,  namely,  that 
ho  should  be  sure  not  to  trust  out  so  much  as  he 
is  trusted  with.  If  he  has  a  real  stock,  indeed, 
besides  the  credit  he  takes,  that  makes  the  case 
differ ;  and  a  man  that  can  pay  his  own  debts, 
whether  other  people  pay  hira  or  no,  is  out  of  the 
question,  he  is  past  danger,  and  cannot  be  hurt ; 
but  if  he  trust  beyond  the  extent  of  his  stock  and 
credit,  even  ho  may  be  overthrown  too. 

There  were  many  sad  examples  of  this  in  the 
time  of  the  late  war,  and  in  the  days  when  the 
public  credit  was  in  a  more  precarious  condition 
than  it  has  been  since.  Then  it  often  happened 
that  tradesmen  who  had  good  estates  at  bottom, 
and  were  in  full  credit,  trusted  the  public  with 
great  sums,  which  not  coming  in  at  the  time  ex-' 
pected,  either  by  the  deficiency  of  the  funds  given 
by  parliament,  and  the  parliament  themselves 
not  soon  making  good  those  deficiencies,  or  by 
other  disasters,  their  credit  was  wounded,  and 
some  were  quite  undone,  who  ^et,  had  they  been 
paid,  could  have  paid  all  their  own  debts,  and 
had  good  sums  of  money  left 

Others  were  obliged  to  sell  their  tallies  and 


orders  at  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  loss ;  from  whenos 
proceeded  that  black  trade  of  buying  and  seUia^ 
navy  and  yictnalling-bills,  and  transport-debte, 
by  which  the  brokers  and  usurers  got  estates, 
and  many  thousands  of  tradesmen  were  brought 
to  nothing ;  even  those  who  stood  it  lost  great 
suras  of  money  bv  selling  their  talliesL  But  credit 
cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  and  the  throwing 
away  one  half  to  save  the  other,  was  much  better 
than  sinking  under  the  burden ;  like  a  sailor  in 
a  storm,  who,  to  lighten  the  ship  wallowing  ia 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  will  throw  the  choicest 
goods  overboard,  even  to  half  the  caxgo,  in  order 
to  keep  the  ship  above  water  and  save  the  rect. 

These  were  terrible  examples  of  over-trading 
indeed;  men  were  tempted  by  the  high  price 
which  the  government  were  obliged  to  give, 
because  of  the  badness  of  the  public  credit  at  that 
time ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  good 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  sale  of  the  taUies;  so 
that  even  they  that  sold,  and  were  able  to  stand 
without  ruin,  were  very  great  sufferers,  and  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  up  their  credit. 

This  was  the  effect  of  giving  overmuch  credit ; 
for  though  it  was  the  government  itself  which 
they  trusted,  yet  neither  could  the  government 
itself  keep  up  the  sinking  credit  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  indebted;  and,  indeed,  how  should  it, 
when  it  was  not  able  to  support  its  own  ?  But  I 
return  to  tlie  young  tradesman,  whom  we  are 
now  speaking  about. 

It  is  his  greatest  prudence,  therefore,  after  he 
has  considered  hte  own  fund,  and  the  stock  be 
has  to  rest  upon,  to  take  care  of  his  credit ;  and, 
next  to  limiting  his  buying,  let  him  be  sure  to 
limit  his  selling.  Could  the  tradesman  buy  all 
upon  credit,  and  sell  all  for  ready  money,  be 
mi^ht  turn  usurer,  and  put  his  own  stock  out  to 
interest,  or  buy  land  with  it,  for  he  would  have  no 
occasion  for  one  shilling  of  it ;  but  since  that  is 
not  expected,  nor  can  be  done,  it  is  his  bustness 
to  act  with  prudence  in  both  parts,  I  mean,  of 
taking  and  giving  credit ;  and  the  best  rule  to  be 
given  him  for  it,  is  never  to  give  so  much  credit 
as  he  takes  by  at  least  one-third  part 

By  giving  credit,  I  do  not  mean  that  even  all 
the  goods  which  he  buys  upon  credit  may  not  be 
sold  upon  credit ;  perhaps  they  are  goods  which 
are  usually  sold  so,  and  no  otherwise ;  but  tho 
alternative  is  before  him  thus :  either  he  must 
not  give  so  much  credit  in  quantity  of  goods,  or 
not  so  long  credit  in  relation  to  time.  For 
example : — 

Suppose  the  young  tradesman  buys  XI 0,000 
value  of  goods  on  credit,  and  this  jC10,000  are 
sold  for  £11,000  likewise  on  credit ;  if  the  timo 
given  be  the  same,  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  ap- 
parent destruction,  and  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
but  he  is  blown  up.  Perhaps  he  owes  the  £10,000 
to  twenty  men ;  perhaps  the  £11,000  is  oMiing  to 
him  by  two  hundred  men ;  it  is  scarce  possible 
that  these  two  hundred  petty  customers  of  his 
should  all  so  punctually  comply  with  their  pay- 
ments  as  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  his ;  and 
if  £2000  or  £3000  fall  short,  the  poor  tradesman, 
unless  he  has  a  fund  to  support  the  deficieni^, 
must  be  undone. 

But  if  the  man  had  bought  £10,000  at  six  or 
eight  months*  credit,  and  had  sold  them  all  again, 
as  above,  to  his  two  hundred  customers,  at  tbree 
months'  and  four  months*  credit,  then  it  might  be 
supposed  aU,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  would 
have  paid  time  enough  to  make  his  payments 
good ;  if  not,  all  would  be  lost  stiU. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  he  liad  sold 
but  £3000  worth  of  the  ten  for  ready  money,  and 
had  sold  the  rest  for  six  months*  credit ;  it  might 
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be  supposed  that  the  £8000  in  cash,  and  what 
olse  the  two  hundred  debtors  might  pay  in 
time,  might  stop  the  mouths  of  the  tradesman's 
creditors  till  the  difference  might  be  made 
good. 

So  easy  a  thing  is  it  for  a  tradesman  to  lose  his 
credit  in  trade,  and  so  hard  is  it  once,  upon  such 
a  blow,  to  retrieye  it  again.  What  need  then  is 
there  for  the  tradesman  to  guard  himself  against 
running  too  far  into  debt,  or  letting  other  people 
run  too  far  into  debt  to  him  !  for  if  they  do  not 
pay  him,  he  cannot  pay  others,  and  the  next 
thing  is  a  commission  of  bankrupt ;  and  so  the 
tradesman  may  be  undone,  though  he  has  X11,000 
to  pa;y  £10,000  with.  ' 

It  IS  true  it  is  not  possible,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  such  an  infinite  extent  of  trade  as  in  this 
kingdom,  that,  either  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
other,  it  can  be  carried  on  without  a  reciprocal 
credit ;  but  it  is  so  nice  an  article,  that  I  aui  of 
opinion  as  many  tradesmen  break  with  giving 
too  much  credit  as  with  taking  it.  The  danger, 
indeed,  is  mutual,  and  very  great;  whatever, 
then,  tiie  young  tradesman  omits,  let  him  guard 
against  botb. 

But  there  are  divers  ways  of  over-trading,  l>e- 
iddes  this  of  taking  and  giving  too  much  credit; 
and  one  of  these  is,  the  running  into  projects, 
and  heavy  undertakings,  either  out  of  the  com- 
mon road  which  the  tradesman  is  already  engaged 
in,  or  grasping  at  too  many  undertakings  at 
once,  and  having,  as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed,  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  at  a  time ;  in  both  wliich 
cases  the  tradesman  is  often  wounded  too  deep 
to  recover. 

The '  consequences  of  those  adventures  are 
generally  such  as  these :  First-,  That  they  stock- 
starve  the  trade3man,  and  impoverish  him  in  his 
ordinary  business,  which  is  the  main  support  of 
his  family;  they  lessen  his  strength,  and  while 
his  trade  is  not  lessened,  yet  his  stock  is  lessened ; 
and  as  "they  very  rarely  add  to  his  credit,  so,  if 
they  lessen  the  man's  stock,  they  weaken  him  in 
the  main,  and  he  must  at  last  faint  under  it 

Secondly,  As  they  lessen  his  stock,  so  they 
wound  him  in  the  tenderest  and  most  nervous 
part,  for  they  always  draw  away  his  ready  money. 
Aud  what  follows  ?  The  money  which  was  l)e- 
foi'e  the  sinews  of  his  business,  the  life  of  his 
trade,  nuiintained  his  shop,  and  kept  up  his 
credit,  being  drawn  off,  like  the  blood  let  out  of 
the  veins,  his  trade  languishes,  his  credit  by  de- 
grees flags  and  goes  off,  and  the  tradesman  falls 
under  the  weight. 

Thus  have  I  seen  many  a  flourishing  trades- 
man sensibly  decay :  his  credit  has  first  a  little 
suffered ;  then,  for  want  of  that,  trade  has  de- 
clined; that  is  to  say,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
trade  for  less,  till  at  last  he  is  wasted  and  reduced. 
If  he  had  been  wise  enough  and  wary  enough 
to  draw  out  betimes,  and  avoid  breaking,  he  has 
yet  come  out  of  trade,  like  an  old  invalid  soldier 
out  of  the  wars,  maimed,  bruised,  and  sick,  re- 
duced, and  fitter  for  an  hospital  than  a  shop. 
Such  miserable  havoc  has  launching  out  into 
projects  and  remote  undertakings  made  among 
tradesmen. 

But  the  safe  tradesman  is  he  that,  avoiding  all 
fiuch  remote  excursions,  keeps  close  within  the 
verge  of  his  own  affairs,  minds  his  shop  or  ware- 
house, and  confining  himself  to  what  belongs  to 
bim  there,  goes  on  in  the  road  of  his  business, 
without  launching  into  unknown  oceans;  and, 
iiontent  with  the  gain  of  his  dwn  trade,  is  neither 
led  by  ambition  nor  avarice,  and  neither  covets 
to  be  greater  or  richer  by  such  uncertain  and 
hazardous  attempts. 


Of  Hit  ordinari/  occasions  of  the  Buin  of  Tradesmen. 

Having  thus  given  advice  to  tradesmen,  on  their 
falling  into  difficulties,  and,  finding  they  are  run 
behindhand,  to  break  in  time;  'tis  but  just  I 
should  give  them  some  needful  directions,  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  breaking  at  all. 

In  order  to  this,  I  will  briefly  inquire  what  are 
ordinarily  the  original  causes'  of  a  tradesman's 
ruin  in  business ;  some  of  which  are  as  foUow : — 

1.  Some,  especially  retailers,  ruin  themselves 
by  fixing  their  shops  in  such  places  as  are  im- 
proper for  their  business.  In  most  towns,  but 
particularly  in  the  city  of  London,  there  are 
places,  as  it  were,  appropriated  to  particular 
trades,  and  where  the  trades  which  are  placed 
there  succeed* very  well,  but  would  do  very  ill 
anywhere  else ;  as  the  orange-merchants  and 
wct-salters  about  Billingsgate,  and  in  Thames- 
street;  the  costermongers  at  the  Three  Cranes; 
the  wholesale  cheesemongers  in  Thames-street; 
the  mercers  and  drapers  in  Cheapside,  Ludgate- 
street,  Cornhill,  Bound  Court,  Covent  Garden, 
Gracechurch-street,  &c. 

What  would  a  bookseller  make  of  his  business 
at  Billingsgate,  or  a  mercer  in  Tower-street,  or 
near  the  Custom  House;  a  drajper  in  Thames- 
street,  or  about  Queenhithe  ?  Many  trades  have 
their  peculiar  streets,  and  proper  places  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  where  people  expect  to  find 
such  shops ;  and  consequently,  when  they  want 
such  goods,  they  go  thither  for  them;  as  the 
booksellers  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  about  the 
Exchange,  the  Temple,  and  the  Strand,  &c.,  the 
mercers  on  both  sides  Ludgate,  in  Bound  Court, 
Gracechurch  and  Lombard-streets ;  the  coach- 
makers  in  Long-acre,  Queeu-sti'eet,  and  Bishops- 
gate-street,  and  such  like. 

For  a  tradesman  to  open  his  shop  in  a  place 
unresorted  to,  or  in  a  juace  where  his  trade  is 
not  agreeable,  and  where  'tis  not  expected,  'tis 
no  wonder  if  he  has  no  business.  What  retail 
trade  would  a  milliner  have  among  the  fish- 
mongers' shops  on  Fish- street  Hill,  or  a  toyman 
about  Queenhithe  ?  When  a  shop  is  ill-chosen, 
the  tradesman  starves,  he  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
business  will  pot  follow  him  that  runs  away  from 
it.  Suppose  a  ship  chandler  should  set  up  in 
Hoi  bom,  or  a  blockmaker  in  Whitecross-street, 
an  anchor-smith  at  Moorgate,  or  a  coachmaker 
in  Botherhithe,  and  the  like? 

It  is  true,  we  have  seen  a  kind  of  fate  attend 
the  very  streets  and  rows  where  such  trades 
have  been  gathered  together;  and  a  street  famous 
for  this  or  that  particular  trade  some  years  ago, 
shall,  in  a  few  years  after,  bo  quite  forsaken ;  as 
Pateraostcr  Bow  for  mercers,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard for  woollen-drapers.  Now  we  see  hardly 
any  of  those  trades  left  in  those  places. 

X  mention  it  for  this  reason,  and  this  makes  it 
to  my  purpose  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  that 
whenever  the  principal  shopkeepers  of  any  trade 
remove  from  such  a  street,  or  settled  place,  where 
that  particular  trade  used  to  be,  the  rest  soon 
follow;  knowing,  that  if  the  fame  of  the  trade  is 
not  there,  the  customers  will  not  resoi-t  thither, 
and  that  a  tradesman's  business  is  to  follow 
wherever  the  ti-ade  leads.  For  a  mercer  to  set 
up  now  in  Paternoster  Bow,  or  a  woollen-draper 
in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  one  among  the 
sempstresses,  and  the  other  among  the  chair- 
makers,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  for  a 
country  shopkeeper  in  a  town  not  to  set  up  in  or 
near  the  market-place. 

The  place,  therefore,  is  to  be  prudently  chosen 
by  the  retailer,  when  he  firet  begins  his  trade. 
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that  he  may  put  himself  in  the  way  of  business ; 
and  then,  with  God's  blessing  and  his  own  care, 
he  may  expect  his  share  of  ti-ade  with  his  neigh- 
bours. 

2.  He  must  take  an  especial  care  \o  have  his 
shop  not  80  mnch  crowded  with  a  large  bulk  of 
godoa,  as  with  a  well-sorted  and  well-chosen 
quantity,  proper  for  his  business,  and  to  give 
credit  to  his  beginning.  In  order  to  this,  his 
buying  part  reqmres,not  only  a  good  judgment  in 
the  wares  he  is  to  daU  in,  but  a  perfect  govern- 
ment  in  that  judgmant,  by  his  understanding,  to 
suit  and  sort  his  quantities  and  proportions,  as 
well  to  his  shop,  as  to  the  particular  place  where 
his  shop  is  situate.  For  example :  a  certain  trade 
is  not  only  proper  for  such  or  such  a  part  of  the 
town,  but  a  particular  sortment  of  goods,  even 
in  the  same  way,  suits  one  part  of  the  town,  or 
one  town,  and  not  another ;  as  he  that  sets  up  in 
the  Strand,  or  near  the  Exchange,  is  likely  to 
sell  more  rich  silks,  more  fine  holl^ds,  more  fine 
broadcloths,  mors  fine  toys  and  trinkets,  than 
one  of  the  same  trade  setting  up  in  the  skirts  of 
the  town,  or  at  Batcliife,  or  Wapping,  or  Bother- 
hithe ;  and  he  that  sets  up  in  the  capital  city  of 
a  county,  than  be  that  r&  placed  in  a  private 
market-town,  in  the  same  county;  and  he  that 
is  placed  in  a  market-town,  than  he  that  is  placed 
in  a  country  village.  A  tradesman  in  a  seaport 
town  sorts  himself  differently  from  one  of  tJie 
same  trade  in  an  inland  town,  though  larger  and 
more  popxQous;  and  this  the  tradesman  must 
weigh  very  maturely  before  he  lays  out  hia  stock. 

Sometimes  it  happens  a  tradesman  serves  his 
apprenticeship  in  one  town  and  sets  up  in  an- 
other ;  and  sometimes,  circumstances  altering,  he 
removes  from  one  town  to  another :  the  cluuige 
is  very  important  to  him ;  for  the  goods  which 
he  is  to  sell  in  the  town  he  removes  to,  are  some- 
times so  differing  from  the  sorts  of  goods  which 
he  sold  in  the  place  he  removed  from,  though  in 
the  same  way  of  trade,  that  he  is  at  a  great  loss, 
both  in  changing  his  hutd,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  buying.  This  made  me  insist,  in  my  fourth 
chapter,  that  a  tradesman  should  take  all  occa- 
sions to  extend  his  knowledge  in  every  kind  of 
goodfl^  that  which  way  soever  he  may  turn  Ids 
hand,  he  may  have  the  requisite  judgment;  for, 
otherwise,  mb  will  not  only  lose  fhe  customers 
for  want  of  proper  ^oods,  but  will  verv  much 
lose  by  the  gooda  which  he  lays  in  for  sale,  there 
being  no  demand  for  them  where  he  is  going. 

When  merchants  send  adventures  to  our 
British  colonies,  *tis  usual  with  them  to  make 
up  to  each  factor  what  they  call  a  sortable  car^o; 
that  is  to  say,  they  want  something  of  everything 
that  may  furnish  the  tradesman  tnere  with  par- 
cels fit  to  fill  their  shops,  and  invite  their  cus- 
tomers; and  if  they  fail,  and  do  not  thus  sort 
their  cargoes,  the  factors  there  not  only  complain, 
as  being  ill  sorted,  but  the  cargo  often  lies  by 
unsold,  oecause  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sorts  to  answer  the  demand,  and  make  them 
all  marketable  together. 

It  is  the  same  thing  here:  if  the  tradesman's 
shop  is  not  well  sortedj  it  is  not  suitably  furnished, 
or  fitted  to  supply  his  customers;  and  nothing 
discredits  him  more  than  to  have  people  come 
to  buy  things  usual  to  be  had  in  such  shops,  and 
go  away  without  them.  The  next  thing  they 
say  to  one  another  is.  *  I  went  to  that  shop,  but  I 
could  not  be  fumisned;  they  are  not  stocked 
there  for  a  trade;  one  seldom  finds  anything 
there  that  is  new  or  fashionable ;'  and  so  they  go 
away  to  another  shop ;  and  besides,  carry  oUiers 
away  with  them:  for  it  is  observable,  that  the 
buyers,  or  retail  customen,  especially  the  ladies, 


follow  one  another,  as  sheep  fc^ow  the  fiodc;  if 
one  buys  a  beautiful  mlk,  or  a  cheap  piece  of 
holland,  or  a  new-fashioned  thing  of  anv  kind, 
the  next  inquiry  is,  Where  it  was  bemght?  The 
shop  is  presentiy  recommended  for  a  diop  well 
sorted,  and  for  a  place  where  things  an  to  be 
had,  not  only  cheap  and  good,  but  of  the  newest 
fashion,  where  they  have  always  great  choioe  to 
please  the  curious,  and  to  supply  whatever  is 
called  for :  and  thus  the  trade  runs  away  inseik- 
sibly  to  the  shops  which  are  best  sorted. 

8.  The  retail  tradesman,  in  especial,  and  even 
eveiy  tradesman  in  his  station,  must  fnndsk 
himself  with  a  competent  stock  of  patienoe;  I 
mean,  that  patience  which  is  needful  to  bear  with 
all  sorts  of  impertinence,  and  the  most  provoking 
curiosity  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  bayen^ 
even  the  worst  of  them,  are  or  can  be  guilty  of. 
A  tradesman  behind  his  counter  must  have  no 
fiesh  and  blood  about  him;  no  passioss^  no  re- 
sentment; he  must  never  be  angry;  no,  not  so 
much  as  seem  to  be  so.  If  a  customer  tnmUss 
him  £500  worth  of  goods,  and  scaroe  bids  iMiBey 
for  anything;  na^,  though  they  really  eome  to 
his  shop  with  no  intent  to  buy,  as  many  do^  only 
to  see  what  is  to  be  sold,  and  though  ne  knows 
they  cannot  be  better  pleased  anywhere,  it  is  all 
one,  the  tradesman  must  take  it;  he  must  place 
it  to  the  account  of  his  calling,  that  it  is  his 
business  to  be  ill-used  and  resent  nothing;  and 
so  must  answer  as  obligingly  to  those  that  givo 
him  an  hour  or  two's  trouble,  and  buy  notlung; 
as  ho  does  to  those  who,  in  half  the  time,  lay  oat 
ten  or  twenty  pounds.  The  case  is  plain :  it  is 
his  business  to  ^et  money;  to  sell  and  please; 
and  if  some  do  give  him  trouble,  and  do  not  boy^ 
others  make  him  amends,  and  do  buy ;  and  even 
those  who  do  not  buy  at  one  tixne,  may  at  another. 

I  have  heard  that  some  ladies,  and  tbose^  too» 
persons  of  good  note,  have  taken  their  coacbos, 
and  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  Ludgats-fltreet, 
or  Covent  Gkurden,  only  to  divert  themselves  in 
going  from  one  mercers  shop  to  another,  to  look 
upon  thair  fine  silks,  and  to  rattle  and  banter  the 
shopkeepers,  having  not  so  much  as  the  least 
occasion,  much  lees  int^tion,  to  buy  anything^; 
nay,  not  so  much  as  carrying  any  money  out 
with  them  to  buy  anything,  if  thev  fancied  it: 
vet  this  the  mercers,  who  understand  themselves, 
know  their  business  too  well  to  nssot;  nor,  if 
they  really  knew  it,  would  they  take  the  least 
notice  of  it,  but  perhaps  tell  the  ladies  they  wero 
welcome  to  look  upon  their  goods;  that  it  was 
their  business  to  snow  them;  and  that  if  they 
did  not  come  to  buv  now,  they  might  see  they 
were  furnished  to  please  thorn  when  they  might 
have  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  told  that  wms- 
times  those  sort  of  ladies  have  been  caught  in 
their  own  snaire ;  that  is  to  say,  hayn  been  so 
engaged  by  the  g^ood  usage  of  tiie 
and  so  unexpectedly  surprised  with 


thing  or  other  that  has  been  shown  them,  that 
the^  have  been  drawn  in  by  their  fancy,  against 
their  design,  to  lay  out  money,  whether  they  had 
it  or  no;  that  is  to  say,  to  bay,  and  send  Jioms 
for  money  to  pay  for  it. 

But  let  it  be  how  and  which  way  it  'mSlt 
whether  mercer  or  draper,  or  what  trade  yon 
please,  the  man  that  stands  behind  the  ooonter 
must  be  all  courtesy,  civility,  and  good  manners; 
he  must  not  be  ainonted,  or  any  way  moved  by 
any  manner  of  usage,  whether  owing  to  casnalty- 
or  design;  if  he  sees  himself  ill-used,  he  must 
wink,  and  not  appear  to  see  it,  nor  any  way  show 
dislike  or  di^aste ;  if  be  does,  he  repioaohes,  not 
only  himself  but  his  shop^  and  puts  an  ill  aama 
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vpon  the  general  usnge  of  custonieiB  in  it :  and  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  how,  in  this  gossiping,  tea- 
drinking  age,  the  scandal  will  ran,  even  among 
people  who  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  pexson 
first  oomplaining. 

It  is  true  natuial  tempess  are  not  to  be  always 
Gonnterfeited ;  the  man  cannot  easily  be  a  lamb 
in  his  shop  and  a  lion  in  himself;  bnt  let  it  be 
easy  or  hard,  it  mnst  be  done,  and  it  is  done. 
There  are  men  who  have  by  custom  and  usage 
brought  themselyes  to  it,  that  nothing  conld  be 
meelror  and  milder  than  they  when  behind  the 
counter,  and  yet  nothing  be  more  passionate  and 
choleric  in  every  other  part  of  life ;  nay,  the  pro- 
vocations  they  have  met  with  in  their  shops  have 
so  initated  sosm  men,  that  they  have  gone  up 
stain  from  their  shop,  and  vented  their  passion 
on  the  most  iimocent  objects — ^their  wives,  chil- 
dren, or  servants,  as  they  fell  in  their  way ;  and 
when  their  heat  was  over,  would  go  down  into 
their  shop  agttn,  and  be  as  humble,  as  courteous, 
and  as  calm  as  before ;  so  absolute  a  government 
of  their  passions  had  they  in  the  shop,  and  so 
little  out  of  it  [And  all  this  will  be  the  more 
reconcilable  to-  a  tradesman  when  be  considers 
that  he  is  intending  to  get  money  by  those  who 
make  these  severe  trials  of  his  patience],  aud  that 
it  is  not  for  him  that  gets  money  to  o£fer  the  least 
inconvenience  to  them  by  whom  he  gets  it.  He 
is  to  consider  that,  as  Solomon  says,  the  borrower 
is  servant  to  the  lender,  so  the  seller  is  servant 
to  the  buyer. 

When  a  tradesman  has  thus  conquered  all  his 
paaions,  and  can  stand  before  the  storm  of  im- 
peiiinenceii  he  is  said  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  main 
article,  namely,  the  inside  of  the  counter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  contrary 
temper,  nay,  but  the  very  suggestion  of  it,  hurries 
people  on  to  ruin  their  trade,  to  disobUge  their 
customers,  to  quarrel  wiih  them,' and  drive  tiiem 
away. 


Other  reasons  for  ihe  Tradesmaji's  IHsasien;  and 
Jirtt,  of  IvMCtnA  inversions. 

Trade  is  a  straight  and  direct  road,  but  there 
are  many  turnings  and  openings  in  it^  both  to 
the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  in  which,  if  a 
tradesman  but  once  ventures  to  step  awry,  it  is 
ten  thousand  to  one  but  he  loses  himself,  and 
very  rarely  finds  his  way  back  again ;  at  least, 
if  he  does,  'tis  like  a  man  that  has  been  lost  in 
a  wood,  he  comes  out  with  a  scratched  face  and 
torn  clothes,  tired  and  spent,  and  does  not  recover 
himself  for  a  long  while  after. 

In  a  word,  one  steady  motion  carries  him  up, 
but  many  things  assist  to  pull  him  down ;  there 
are  many  ways  open  to  his  ruin,  imi  few  to  his 
rising ;  and  toough  employment  is  said  to  be  the 
best  fence  against  temjitations,  and  he  that  is 
busy  heartily  in  his  busmess,  temptations  to  idle- 
ness and  negligence  will  not  be  so  busy  about  him, 
vet  tradesmen  are  as  often  drawn  from  thefar 
business  as  other  men ;  and  when  they  are  so,  it 
is  more  fatal  to  them  a  great  deal,  than  it  is  to 
gentlemen  and  persons  whose  employments  do 
not  call  for  their  personal  attendance  so  much  as 
ft  shop  does. 

Among  the  many  turnings  and  by»-lanes  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  straight  road  of  trade, 
there  are  two  as  dangerous  and  fatal  to  the 
tradesman's  prosperity  as  the  worst,  though  they 
both  carry  an  appearance  of  good,  and  promise 
contrary  to  what  the^  perform ;  these  are, — 

1.  Pleasures  and  diveiBiona,  especially  such  as 
Ihey  will  have  us  call  innocent  diversions. 


2.  Projects  and  adventures,  and  especially  such 
as  promise  mountains  of  profit,  and  are  therefore 
the  more  likely  to  ensnare  the  avaricious  trades- 
man. Of  this  last  I  have  already  spoken  in  my 
fourth  chapter. 

I  am,  therefore,  now  to  speak  of  the  first,  viz. 
pleasures  and  diversions.  I  cannot  allow  any 
pleasures  to  be  innocent  when  they  turn  away 
either  the  body  or  the  mind  of  a  tradesman  from 
the  one  needful  thing,  which  his  calliog  makes 
necessary ;  I  mean,  the  aj^lication  both  of  his 
hands  and  head  to  his  bosiness ;  those  pleasures 
and  diversions  may  be  innocent  in  themselves, 
which  are  not  so  to  him. 

When  I  see  voung  shopkeepers  keep  horses, 
ride  a  hunting,  learn dog-langu^e,  anakeep the^ 
sportman's  brogue  ni>on  their  toneues,  I  am 
always  afndd  for  them,  especially  when  I  know 
that  either  their  fortunes  and  beginnings  are 
below  it,  or  that  their  trades  are  such  as  in  a 
particular  manner  require  their  constant  attend* 
anoe ;  as  to  see  a  barber  abroad  on  a  Saturday,  a 
corn-factor,  on  a  Wednesday  and  Friday,  or  a 
Kackwell-hall  man  on  a  Thursday :  you  may  as- 
well  say  a  country  shopkeeper  should  go  a 
hunting  on  a  roarket»day,  or  go  a  feasting  at  the 
fair  day  of  the  town  where  he, lives;  and  yet 
riding  and  hunting  are  otherwise  lawful  divert 
sions,  and,  in  their  kind,  very  good  for  exercise 
and  health. 

I  am  not  for  making  a  ^lleynslaTe  of  a  shop- 
keeper, and  have  him  chained  down  to  the  oar ; 
but  if  he  be  a  ^ise,  a  prudent,  and  a  diligent  trades- 
man, he  will  allow  himself  as  few  excursions  as 
possible. 

BusineM  neglected  is  bueinefls  lost  It  is  true 
there  are  some  businesses  which  require  less  at- 
tendance than  otherwise,  and  ^ve  a  man  less 
occasion  of  application;  but  in  general  that 
tradesman  who  can  satisfy  himself  to  be  absent 
from  his  business,  must  not  expect  success ;  if  ho 
is  above  the  character  of  a  diligent  tradesman,, 
he  must  then  be  above  the  business  too,  and 
should  leave  it  to  somebody  that  will  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  mind  it  wtter. 

Kor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  %  tradesman  should 
be  master  of  any  of  the  qualifications  which  I 
have  set  down  to  denominate  him  complete,  if  he 
neglects  his  shop  and  his  tnne,  following  his- 
pleasures  and  divsnions. 

for  a  tradesman  to  follow  his  pleasures,  which 
indeed  is  generally  attended  with  a  slighting  his- 
businesB,  leaving  his  shop  to  servants  or  others, 
it  is  evident  that  his  heart  is  not  in  bis  business ; 
that  he  does  not  delight  in  it,  or  look  on  it  with 
pleasure.  To  a  complete  tradesman  there  is  n<y 
pleasure  equal  to  that  of  being  in  his  busixtess, 
no  delight  equal  to  that  of  seeing  trade  flow  in 
upon  him,, and  to  be  satisfied  that  he  goes  on 
prosperously.  He  will  never  thrive  that  cares 
not  whether  he  thrives  or  no;  as  trade  is  the 
chief  employment  of  his  life,  and  is  therefore 
called  by  way  of  eminence  his  businees,  so  it 
should  be  made  the  chief  delight  of  his  life ;  the 
tradesman  that  does  not  love  his  business  will 
never  give  it  due  attendance. 

Pleasure  is  a  bait  to  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  will  attract  the  body;  where  the  heart  is^ 
that  object  shall  always  nave  the  body's  com- 
pany. The  great  objection  I  meet  with  from 
some  young  tradesmen  against  this  argument  is^ 
they  follow  no  unlawful  pleasures ;  they  do  not 
spend  their  time  in  taverns  and  drinking  to- 
excess  ;  they  do  not  spend  their  money  in  gaimng, 
and  so  stock-starve  their  bosiness,  and  rob  the- 
shop  to  supply  the  extravagant  losses  of  play ;  or 
they  do  not  spend  their  hours  in  ill  comx>any  and 
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debaucheries;  all  they  do  is  a  little  innocent 
diversion,  in  riding  abroad  now  and  then  for  the 
air  and  for  their  health,  and  to  ease  their 
tfaoaghts  of  the  throng  of  other  affaiiB,  whioh  are 
too  heavy  upon  them,  ftc. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  excuses  of  young  trades- 
men; and,  indeed,  they  are  vonng  exouses; 
And  I  may  say  truly,  have  nothing  in  them.  It 
is  perhaps  true,  or  I  mav  grant  it  so  for  the 
present  purpose,  that  the  pleasures  which  such  a 
tradesman  takes  are,  as  he  says,  not  unlawful  in 
themselves ;  but  the  case  is  quite  altered  by  the 
extent  of  the  thing ;  and  the  innocence  lies  not  in 
tho  uatui'e  of  the  thing,  nor  in  the  diversion  or 
pleasure  that  is  taken,  but  in  the  time  it  takes ; 
for  if  the  man  spends  the  time  in  it  which  should 
be  spent  in  his  shop  or  warehouse,  and  his  busi- 
ness suffers  by  his  absence,  as  it  must  do  if  the 
absence  is  long  at  a  time,  or  if  often  practised, 
the  diversion  so  taken  becp^es  criminal  to  him, 
though  the  same  diversion  might  be  innocent  in 
another. 

Thus  I  have  heard  a  young  tradesman,  who 
loved  his  bottle,  excuse  himself,  and  say,  *'Tis 
true  I  have  been  at  the  tavern ;  but  I  was  treated, 
it  cost  me  nothing.'  And  this,  he  thinks,  clears 
him  of  all  blame;  not  considering  that  when  he 
spends  no  money,  yet  he  spends  five  times  tho 
value  of  the  money  in  time,  his  business  being 
neglected,  his  shop  unattended,  his  books  not 
posted,  his  letters  not  written,  and  the  like ;  for 
nil  those  things  are  works  necessary  to  a  trades- 
man, as  well  as  the  attendance  on  his  shop,  and 
infinitely  above  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  at 
the  expense  of  his  time.  All  manner  of  plea- 
sure should  be  subservient  to  busings :  he  that 
makes  his  pleasure  his  business,  will  never  make 
his  business  a  pleasure.  Innocent  pleasures  be- 
come sinful  when  they  are  used  to  excess ;  and  so 
it  is  here,  tho  most  innocent  diversion  becomes 
criminal  when  it  breaks  in  upon  that  which  is 
the  due  and  just  employment  of  the  man's  life. 
Pleasures  rob  the  tradesman ;  and  how  then  can 
he  call  them  innocent?  They  are  downright 
tliieves ;  they  rob  his  shop  of  his  attendance,  and 
of  the  time  'vniich  he  ought  to  bestow  there ;  they 
rob  his  family  of  their  due  support,  by  tho  man's 
neglecting  that  business  by  which  they  are  to  be 
maintained ;  and  they  oftentimes  rob  the  creditors 
of  their  just  debts,  the  tradesman  sinking  by  the 
inordinate  use  of  those  innocent  diversions,  as  he 
calls  them,  as  well  by  the  expense  attending 
them  as  the  loss  of  his  time  and  neglect  of  his 
business,  bv  which  he  is  at  last  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  shutting  up  shop  in  earnest,  which 
was  indeed  as  good  as  shut  before ;  for  a  shop 
without  a  master  is  like  the  same  shop  on  a 
middling  holiday,  half  shut  up;  and  he  that 
keeps  it  long  so,  need  not  doubt  but  he  may,  in  a 
little  time,  shut  it  quite  up,  and  keep  holiday  for 
altogether. 

If  I  am  asked,  How  much  pleasure  an  honest- 
meaning  tradesman  may  be  allowed  to  take  ?  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  I  should  insist  that  all 
pleasure  is  forbidden  him,  that  he  must  have  no 
diversion,  no  intervals  from  hurry  and  fatigue; 
«very  prudent  tradesman  may  make  an  answer 
for  himself.  If  his  principal  pleasure  is  in  his 
shop  and  in  his  business,  there  is  no  danger  of 
him ;  but  if  he  has  an  itch  after  such  diversions 
as  are  foreign  to  his  business,  there  is  the  danger ; 
and  this  propension  he  is  to  learn  to  check ;  for 
every  moment  that  his  trade  wants  him  in  his 
shop,  or  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  there.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  be  wanted ;  or,  I  believe  I  shall 
fiuffer  no  loss  by  my  absence :-  he  must  come  to 


a  point,  and  not  deceive  himself;  for  if  he  will 
not  judge  sincerely  at  first,  be  will  reproach  him- 
self sincerely  at  last  There  is,  in  short,  a  visible 
difference  tietween  the  things  which  we  mmf  do, 
and  the  things  which  we  must  do.  Pleasures  at 
certain  seasons  are  allowed,  and  we  may  give 
ourselves  some  loose  to  them;  but  business,  to 
the  man  of  business,  is  that  needful  thing  of 
wliich  it  is  not  to  be  said  it  may^  but  it  matt  be 
done. 

To  gentlemen  of  fortunes  and  estates,  who 
being  bom  to  large  possessions,  and  have  no 
other  avocations,  tis  indeed  lawful  to  spend 
their  spare  hours  on  horseback,  with  their  hounds 
or  hawks  pursuing  their  game ;  or  on  foot,  with 
their  gun,  and  their  net,  and  their  dogs,  to  kill 
hares,  birds,  &c.  These  men  mav  have  the  satis- 
faction to  say,  they  have  only  taiken  an  innooent 
diversion ;  but  to  the  tradesman  no  plea«ore  or 
diversion  can  be  innocent  if  it  injures  his  bud- 
ness,  or  takes  either  his  time,  his  mind,  his  at- 
llyhty  or  his  attendance  from  that. 


Of  Extravagant  and  EzpmHte*  lAting^  anotkersiip 
to  a  Tradesman's  Disaster. 

NE^nr  to  immoderate  pleasures,  the  tradesman 
ought  to  be  warned  against  immoderate  expense. 
This  is  a  tenible  article,  and  more  particularly  so 
to  the  tradesman,  as  custom  has  now  introduced  a 
general  habit  of,  and  as  it  were  a  general  inclina- 
tion among  all  sorts  of  people  to^  an  expensive 
way  of  living ;  to  which  might  be  added  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  it,  for  that  even  with  the  greatest  i 
pinidence  and  f i-ugality  a  man  cannot  now  sup- 
port a  family  with  the  ordinarv  expense  which 
the  same  family  might  have  been  maintained 
with  some  few  years  ago.  There  is  now — L  A  i 
weight  of  taxes  upon  almost  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  bread  and  fiesh  excepted,  as  coals,  salt, 
malt,  candles,  soap,  leather,  hops,  wine,  fruit, 
and  all  foreign  consumptions.  2.  A  load  of  pride 
upon  the  temper  of  the  nation,  which,  in  spite  of 
taxes  and  the  unusual  deamess  of  ever}'thing,  I 
yet  prompts  people  to  a  pi-ofusion  in  their  ex- 
penses. 

This  is  not  so  properly  called  a  tax  upon  the 
tradesman, — I  think  rather  it  may  be  called  a 
plague  upon  them ;  for  there  is,  first,  the  deamess  of 
every  necessary  thing  to  make  living  expensive; 
and,  secondly,  an  unconquerable  avcxsion  to  any 
resti-aint :  so  that  the  poor  will  be  like  the  ricl^ 
and  the  rich  like  the  great,  and  the  great  like  the 
greatest ;  and  thus  the  world  runs  on  to  a  kind  of 
a  distraction  at  this  time ;  where  it  will  end,  time 
must  di8cx)ver. 

Now,  for  the  tradesman  I  speak  of,  if  he  will 
thrive,  he  must  resolve  to  begin  as  he  can  go  on; 
and  if  he  does  so,  in  a  word,  he  must  resolve  to 
live  more  under  restraint  than  ever  tradesmen  of 
his  class  used  to  do ;  for  every  necessary  thing- 
being,  as  I  have  said,  grown  dearer  than  before, 
he  must  eutirelv  omit  aU  the  enjoyment  of  the 
unuecessaries  which  he  might  have  allowed  him- 
self before,  or  perhaps  be  obliged  to  an  expense 
beyond  the  income  of  his  trade,  and  in  either  of 
these  cases  he  has  a  great  hardship  upon  him. 

When  I  talk  ot  immoderate  expenses,  I  must 
be  understood  not  yet  to  mean  the  extravagances 
of  wickedness  and  debaucheries;  there  are  so 
many  sober  extravagances,  and  so  many  grave, 
sedate  ways  for  a  tradesman's  ruin,  and  they  are 
so  much  more  dangerous  than  those  harebrained 
desperate  ways  of  gaming  and  whoring,  that  I 
think  it  is  the  best  service  I  can  do  the  tradesman 
to  lay  before  him  those  sunk  rocks,  as  the  seamen 
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eall  them,  those  secret  dangers,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  may  know  how  to  avoid  them;  and  as 
for  the  other  common  ways,  common  discretion 
will  supply  them  with  caution,  and  their  senses 
ivill  be  their  protection. 

Expensive  living  is  a  kind  of  slow  fever;  it  is 
not  60  open,  so  threatening,  and  dangerous  as 
the  ordinary  distemper  which  goes  by  that  name, 
but  it  preys  upon  the  spirits;  and  when  its  degrees 
are  increased  to  a  height,  is  as  fatal,  and  as  sure 
to  idll,  as  the  other.  It  is  a  secret  enemy  that 
i^^  upon  the  vitals ;  and  when  it  has  gone  its 
full  length,  and  the  languishing  tradesman  is 
weakened  in  his  solid  part,  I  mean  his  stock, 
then  it  overwhelms  him  at  once. 

Expensive  living  feeds  upon  the  life  and  blood 
of  the  tradesman,  for  it  eats  into  the  two  most 
essential  branches  of  his  trade,  namely,  his  credit 
and  his  cash;  the  first  is  its  triumph,  and  the 
last  is  its  food.  Nothing  goes  out  to  cherish  the 
exorbitance  but  the  immediate  money ;  expenses 
seldom  go  on  trust,  they  are  generally  supplied 
and  supported  with  ready  money,  whatever  are 
not. 

This  expensive  way  of  living  consists  in  seve- 
ral things,  which  are  all  indeed  in  their  degree 
ruinous  to  the  tradesman ;  such  as — 

1.  Expensive  housekeeping,  or  family  extra- 
vagance. 

2.  Expensive  dressing,  or  the  extravagajice  of 
fine  clothes. 

3.  Expensive  company,  or  keeping  company 
above  himself. 

4.  Expensive  equipage,  making  a  show  and 
ostentation  of  figure  in  the  world. 

I  might  take  them  all  in  bulk,  and  say,  what 
has  a  young  tradesman  to  do  with  these?  and 
yet  where  is  there  a  ti'adesman  now  to  be  found 
who  is  not  more  or  less  guilty  ?  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  the  general  vice  of  the  times ;  the  whole 
nation  are,  more  or  lees,  in  the  crime.  What 
with  necessity  and  inclination,  where  is  the  man 
or  the  family  that  lives  as  such  families  used  to 
live? 

In  short,  good  husbandry  and  frugality  are 
quite  out  of  fashion ;  and  he  that  goes  about  to 
set  up  for  the  practice  of  it  must  mortify  every- 
thing about  him  that  has  the  least  tincture  of 
vanity.  It  is  the  mode  to  live  high,  to  spend 
more  than  we  get,  to  neglect  trade,  contemn  care 
and  concern,  and  go  on  without  forecast,  or 
without  consideration ;  and  in  consequence  it  is 
the  mode  to  go  on  to  extremity,  to  bi'eak,  become 
bankrupts  and  beggars ;  and  so,  going  off  of  the 
trading  stage,  leave  it  open  for  others  to  c6me 
liter  us  and  do  the  same. 

To  begin  with  housekeeping.  I  have  already 
hinted  that  everything  belongmg  to  family  sulh- 
sistence  bears  a  higher  price  than  foimerly:  at 
the  same  time  I  can  neither  undertake  to  prove" 
that  there  is  more  got  by  selling,  ox  more  ways 
to  get  it,  than  heretofore ;  the  consequence  then 
must  be,  that  if  there  is  less  got,  there  must  ne- 
cessarily be  1^8  laid  up ;  for  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  when  tradesmen  get  less  and  spend 
more  than  ever  they  did  ? 

That  all  things  are  dearer  than  formerly  to 
a  housekeeper  needs  little  demonstration:  the 
taxes  necessarily  infer  it  from  the  weight  of 
them,  and  the  number  of  the  things  charged; 
for,  besides  the  things  enumerated  above,  we  find 
all  articles  of  foreign  importation  are  increased 
in  value  to  the  consumer,  by  the  high  duties  laid 
on  them;  such  as  linexi,  especially  fine  linen; 
silk,  especially  foreign  wrougnt  silk.  Almost  all 
things  eatable,  drinraible,  and  wearable,  are  made 
heavy  to  us  by  high  and  exorbitant  customs  and 


excises;  as  brandies,  tobacco,  sugar,  deals  and 
timber  for  building,  oil,  wine,  spice,  raw  silk, 
calicoeei,  chocolate,  coffee,  tea ;  on  some  of  theso 
the  duties  are  more  than  doubled.  Apd  yet  that 
which  is  most  observable  is,  that  such  is  the  ex- 
pensive humour  of  the  times,  that  not  a  family, 
no,  hardly  of  the  meanest  tradesman,  but  treat 
their  friends  with  wine  or  punch,  or  fine  ale;  and 
have  their  parlours  set  off  with  the  tea-table,  and 
the  chocolate-pot,  [and  the  silver  coffee-pot,  and 
oftentimes  an  ostentation  of  plate  into  the  bar- 
gain.] Treats  and  liquors,  all  foreign  and  new 
among  tradesmen,  are  terrible  articles  in  their 
modem  expenses,  which  have  nothing  to  be  said 
for  them,  either  as  to  the  expense  or  the  helps  to 
health  which  they  boast  of :  on  the  contrary,  tlie y 
procure  us  rheumatic  bodies  and  consumptive 
purses,  and  can  no  way  pass  with  me  for  neces- 
saries ;  but  being  needless,  they  add  to  the 
expense,  by  sending  us  to  the  physicians  and 
apothecaries  to  cure  the  breaches  which  they 
make  in  our  health,  and  are  themselves  the  very 
worst  sort  of  superfluities. 

But  I  come  back  to  necessaries ;  and  even  in 
them  family  expenses  are  extremely  risen :  pro- 
visions ai'e  higher  rated;  nothing  of  provisions 
that  I  know  of,  except  bread,  mutton,  and  fish, 
but  whicb  are  made  dearer  than  ever;  house 
rent,  in  almost  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  note  in 
England,  is  a  very  heavy  article,  as  are  also  the 
increased  wages  of  servants. 

A  tradesman,  be  he  ever  so  much  inclined  to 
good  husbandry,  cannot  always  do  his  kitchen- 
work  himself,  suppose  him  a  bachelor;  nor  can  hi» 
wife,  suppose  him  married,  and  suppose  her  to  have 
brought  him  any  portion,  be  his  bedfellow  and  his 
cook  too.  These  maid-servants,  however,  are  a 
great  tax  upon  housekeepers:  those  who  were 
formerly  hired  at  three  pounds  to  four  pounds- 
a  year  wages,  now  demand  five,  six,  and  seven 
pounds  a  year;  nor  do  tiiey  double  anything 
upon  us,  but  their  wages  and  their  pride;  for, 
instead  of  doing  more  work  for  the  advance  of 
wages,  they  do  less ;  and  the  ordinary  work  of 
families  cannot  now  be  performed  by  the  same 
number  of  maids ;  which,  in  short,  is  a  tax  upon 
the  upper  sort  of  ti'adesmen,  and  contributes 
very  often  to  their  disasters,  by  the  extravagant 
keeping  three  or  four  maid-servants  in  a  house, 
nay,  sometimes  five,  where  two  formerly  were 
thought  sufficient.  This  very  extravagance  is 
such  that,  talking  lately  with  a  man  very  well 
exi>erienced  in  tms  matter,  he  told  me  he  had 
been  making  his  calculations  on  that  very  pai'- 
ticular ;  and  he  found,  by  computation,  that  the 
number  of  servants  kept  by  all  sorts  of  people, 
tradesmen  as  well  as  others,  was  so  much  in- 
creased, that  there  are  in  London,  and  the  towns 
within  ten  miles  of  it,  take  it  every  way,  above  a 
hundred  thousand  more  maid-servants  and  foot- 
men at  this  time  in  place,  than  used  to  be  in  the 
same  compass  of  ground  thirty  years  ago;  and 
that  their  wages  amounted  to  above  forty  shillings 
a  head  per  annum  more  than  the  wages  of  the 
like  number  of  servants  did  amount  to  at  tho 
same  length  of  time  past;  the  advance  to  the- 
whole  body  amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  the  expense 
of  wages  to  servants  amounts  to  in  a  year  in  this 
nation ;  and.  consequently,  we  cannot  easily  de- 
termine what  the  increase  of  that  expense  amounts 
to  in  England;  but,  certainly,  it  must  rise  to  a 
verv  proaigious  annual  sum  m  the  whole. 

The  tradesmen  bear  their  share  of  this  expense, 
and  indeed  too  great  a  share;  many  common, 
tradesmen  in  London  keeping  two  maids,  and 
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some  mon ;  and  some  a  f ootmaa  besidea ;  for 
'tis  an  ordinaiy  thinff  to  aee  the  tradesmen  and 
flhopkeepen  ol  London  keep  footmen  as  wafl  as 
the  genueman :  witneas  the  infinite  number  oi. 
bine  Uveiiei^  which  are  so  common  now,  that 
they  are  edled  the  tradecmen's  liveries ;  and  few 
gentlemen  care  to  give  blue  to  thMr  servanti^  for 
that  very  reason. 

In  proportion  to  their  servanta,  the  tradesmen 
now  keep  their  tables,  which  are  also  advaaoed 
in  their  proportion  oc  expense  to  other  things. 
The  tmth  is,  that  citizens'  and  tradesmen's  tables 
Are  now  the  emblems,  not  of  plenty,  but  of  luxury; 
not  of  good  housekeeping,  bat  of  profnsion^  and 
that  of  the  highest  kind  of  extravagances ;  inso- 
much that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
lately,  who  had  been  a  nice  observer  of  such 
things  abroad,  that  there  is  at  this  time  moce 
waste  of  provisions  in  England  than  in  any 
•other  nation  in  the  worid  of  equal  extent  of 
iground;  and  that  England  consumes,  for  their 
whole  snbsistenoe,  more  flesh  than  half  Biurope 
besides;  and  that  the  beggars  of  London,  and 
within  ten  miles  round  it,  eat  more  white  bread 
than  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  young  tradesman  will  not,  I  hope,  think 
this  the  way  to  thrive,  or  find  it  for  his  conveni- 
ence to  iaSi  in  with  this  common  height  of  living, 
at  least  not  presentl;^,  in  his  boginning;  if  he 
«ome8  gradually  into  it  after  he  has  gotten  some- 
thing considerable  to  lav  by,  *tis  earlv  enough, 
and  he  may  then  be  said  to  be  insenablv  ^rawn 
into  it  by  the  necessity  of  the  times;  because, 
forsooth,  tis  a  received  notion,  We  must  be  lilro 
other  folks;  but  to  begin  thus,  to  set  up  at  this 
rate  when  he  first  looks  into  the  world,  it  will 
not  be  diifieult  to  guess  where  he  will  end. 

Trade  is  not  a  bi^  wImto  people  appear  in 
mask,  and  act  a  part  to  make  sport;  where  they 
strive  to  seem  what  they  really  are  not,  and  to 
think  themselves  best  dressed  when  they  are  least 
known;  but  tis  a  plain,  visible  scene  of  honest 
life,  shown  best  in  its  native  appearance,  without 
diMfuise;  snppcnrted  by  vrudence  and  frugality; 
and,  like  strong;  stiff  cuay  land,  g^ws  miitful 
only  by  good  husbandrv,  culture,  and  manuring. 

A  tradesman  dxessed  up  fine,  with  his  long 
wig  and  sword,  may  go  to  the  ball  when  he 
pleases,  for  he  is  already  dressed  up  in  the  habit; 
like  a  piece  of  couaterfdt  money,  he  is  brass 
washed  over  with  silver;  but  no  tradesman  will 
take  him  for  current.  With  money  in  his  hand, 
indeed,  he  mav  go  to  the  merchant's  warehouse, 
and  buj  anything;  but  nobody  will  deal  with 
him  without  it:  be  may  write  upon  has  edged 
hat,  as  a  oertsin  tradesman  did  in  his  shop,  alter 
having  been  once  broke,  and  sst  np  again,  I 
neither  give  or  take  credit;  in  which  be  was 
right,  for  he  could  trust  nobody,  because  nobody 
would  trust  him.  In  short,  thus  equipped,  he  is 
truly  a  tradesman  in  masquerade,  and  must  paai 
for  such  wherever  he  is  known.  How  long  it 
may  be  before  his  dress  and  he  may  suit,  is  not 
hard  to  guess. 

^  Some  will  have  it  that  this  expensive  way  of 
living  began  first  among  the  citizens  of  London ; 
and  that  their  eager,  resolved  pureuit  of  that 
empty  and  meanest  kind  of  pride,  called  imita- 
tion, viz.  to  look  like  the  g^try,  and  appear 
above  themselves,  drew  them  into  it  It  has, 
indeed,  been  a  fatal  custom,  but  it  has  been  too 
long  a  city  vanity ;  if  men  of  qualitv  lived  like 
themselves,  men  of  no  quality  would  strive  to 
live  not  lilce  themselves;  if  those  had  plenty, 
these  would  have  profusion ;  if  those  had  enough, 
these  would  have  excess;  if  those  had  what  was 
good,  these  would  have  what  was  rare  and  early 


in  ths  season,  and  consequently  dear;  and  this 
is  ons  of  the  ways  that  has  won  oat  so  SMiiy 
tradesmen  before  their  ttme. 

If  this  extravagance  began  in  th«  city,  it  wis, 
no  doubt,  amono^  those  sorts  of  tndeanen  whOp 
scorning  the  society  of  their  shops  and  cnstoneca, 
applied  themselves  to  rambling  to  courts  and  play, 
and  tp&Di  thsur  houn  in  sueli  ooipany  as  Hvsd 
always  above  them.  This  conld  not  out  hna% 
great  expense  along^  with  it;  and  that  eoqjienae 
would  not  he  confined  to  the  bare  kseptng  such 
company  abroad,  but  soon  showed  itself  in  liviv 
like  them  at  home,  whether  the  tradesBaa  could 
support  it  or  no:  for  keeping  hig^  eomsanT 
abroad,  certainly  brings  on  viaitiDgB  and  nip^ 
treatinfls  at  home ;  and  these  an  attended  with 
costly  furniture,  rich  dothes,  and  dainty  tahles. 
How  these  things  agree  witfi  a  teadssmaa's  in- 
come, *tis  easy  to  suggest  In  short,  thesa  mea* 
sures  have  sent  many  tndesmen  to  the  Fleet, 
where  they  have  still  carried  on  tfaetr  ai^wwsitB 
living,  till  they  have  come  at  last  to  starvm^  and 
misery ;  but  have  been  so  used  'to  it,  they  oooU 
not  quite  leave  it  off,  though  they  wanted  tbe 
money  to  pay  for  it 

Nor  is  expensive  dressing  a  light  tax  vpoa 
tradesmen,  as  it  is  now  come  up  to  an  exceas  not 
formerly  known  among  them.  It  is  fma,  this 
excess  particularly  respects  the  ladies  (for  the  j 
tradesmen's  wives  now  claim  that  title,  as  w«U 
as,  by  their  dress,  the  appearance);  yet,  to  do 
justice  to  them,  it  must  be  acknowledged  the 
men  have  their  share  in  it;  for  do  we  not 


wigs,  fine  holland  shirts  of  six  to  seven  shillings 
an  ell,  and  perhaps  laced  also,  all  lately  bcong^ 
down  to  the  level  of  the  apron,  and  become-tbe 
common  wear  of  tradesmen,  nay,  I  nay  say,  of 
tradesmen's  apprentices,  and  that  in  such  a  maa* 
ner  as  was  never  known  in  England  before  ? 

If  the  tradesman  is  thriven,  and  can  supuuit 
this  and  his  credit  too,  that  makes  the  case  diJFer, 
though  even  then  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  suitaUe; 
but  for  a  tradesman  to  begin  thus  is  veij  iiimn- 
dent,  because  the  expense  of  this,  as  I  said  betovs, 
drains  &e  very  life-blood  of  his  trade,  taking 
away  his  reaay  money  only,  and  making  no 
return,  but  the  worst  return,  reproach  and 
poverty. 

I  am  loath  to  make  any  part  of  my  writing  a 
satire  upon  the  women;  nor,  indeed,  does  the 
extravagance,  either  of  dress  or  hmuekeeping, 
lie  always  at  the  door  of  the  tradssnen's  witbs; 
the  husband  is  often  the  prompter  of  it;  at  least 
he  does  not  let  his  wife  into  the  detail  of  his  oir- 
cnmetanoes,  he  does  not  make  her  mistress  of  her 
own  condition;  but  either  gives  her  ground  to 
flatter  herself  vriih  notions  of  his  wealth,  his 
profits,  and  his  flourishing  drcnmstanoes;  and  so 
the  innocent  woman  spends  high  and  fives  grea^ 
believing  her  husband  is  in  a  condition  to  afiord  it 

I  cannot  but  mention,  on  tins  oocasaon,  the 
great  and  indimnsable  obligation  there  is  upMon 
a  tradesman  always  to  acquaint  his  wife  with 
the  truth  of  his  circumstances,  and  not  to  let  her 
run  on  in  ignorance,  till  she  fidls  with  him  down 
the  precipice  of  unavoidable  ndn ;  a  thing  no 
prudent  woman  would  do,  and  therefore  will 
never  take  amiss  a  husbanas  plainness  fm  that 
particular  case.  But  I  reserve  this  to  another 
place,  because  1  am  rather  directing  my  disoovrse 
at  this  time  to  the  tradesman  at  his  beginning, 
and,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  unmarried. 

Next  to  the  expensive  dressing,  I  place  the 
expensive  keeping  company,  as  one  thing  fatal 
to  a  tradesman,  and  which,  if  he  would  be  • 
complete  tradesman,  he  should  avoid  with  the 
utmost  diligence. 


Tib  an  agreeable  tiling  for  a  man  to  aee  him- 
self  Tkloed,  and  his  cpmpanv  desired  by  men  of 
fashion  and  distinction ;  ana  it  is  T&ally  a  snare 
which  is  TBiy  hard  to  be  resisted,  even  by  men 
cf  sense ;  for  who  would  not  ralne  himself  upon 
being  rendered  acceptable  to  men,  both  in  station 
and  ngore,  above  himself  ?  and  it  is  really  a  piece 
ot  excellent  advice,  which  a  learned  man  gave  to 
bis  son,  always  to  keep  company  with  men  above 
himself. 

But  I  am  now  speaking,  not  to  the  man  meiely, 
but  to  his  circumstances:  if  he  were  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  had  the  view  of  great  things  before 
him,  it  would  hold  good;  but  if  he  is  a  ^roung 
tradesman,  who  is  newly  entered  into  business, 
and  must  depend  upon  that  for  his  subsistence 
and  support}  I  must  say  that  keeping  company 
with  men  superior  to  himself  in  knowledge,  in 
figure,  and  estate,  is  not  his  business;  for  as  such 
conversation  must  necessarily  tske  up  a  ^pretX 
deal  of  his  time,  so  it  ordinanly  must  occasion  a 
great  expense  of  monev,  nay,  sometimes  the  first 
may  be  more  fatal  to  him  than  the  last,  as  the 
money  may  be  recoveied  and  gotten  up  again, 
but  the  time  cannot 

Above  all  things,  the  tradesman  should  take 
care  not  to  be  absent  in  the  season  of  business ; 
for  the  worehousekeeper  to  be  absent  from 
'Change,  which  is  his  market,  or  from  his  ware- 
house at  the  times  when  the  merchants  generally 
go  about  to  buy,  he  had  better  be  absent  all  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

I  know  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  the 
tradesman,  when  company  invites,  or  an  excur- 
sion from  business  offers,  to  say,  *  Well,  come,  I 
have  nothing  to  do ;  hore^s  no  business  to  hinder, 
there's  notmng  neglected,  I  have  no  letters  to 
write,'  and  the  like ;  and  away  he  goes  to  take 
the  air  for  the  afternoon,  or  to  sit  and  enjoy  him- 
self wi&  a  friend — things  innocent  in  themselves. 
But  here,  it  is  possible,  is  the  crisis  of  a  trades- 
man's prosperity;  in  that  very  moment  business 
nresoits,  a  valuable  customer  comes  to  his  ware- 
house to  buy,  who,  finding  him  absent,  goes 
somewhere  else;  an  unexpected  bargain  oners 
to  be  sold,  which  may  never  offer  a^n ;  another 
calls  to  pay  money,  and  the  like,  in  short,  dili- 
gence, and  the  tradesman's  constant  attendance 
in  his  shop,  is  so  necessary  and  so  reputable  a 
thing  to  him,  that  even  merchants  and  others, 
who  may  not  want  to  deal  with  him  just  then, 
yet  seeing  his  application,  and  that  he  is  hardly 
ever  at  the  times  of  business  out  of  his  shop,  will 
be  encouraged  to  call  on  him  when  they  want 
anything  in  his  way,  and  look  upon  sucn  a  one 
as  the  best  and  safest  man  either  to  buy  of,  or 
sell  to;  and  how  advantageous  this  will  be  to 
him,  and  how  promotive  of  his  prosperity  in 
every  branch  of  ousiness,  let  any  man  judge. 

The  tradesman's  pleasure,  therefore,  should  be 
in  his  business ;  his  chief  companions  should  be 
his  books ;  and  if  he  has  a  family,  he  will  make 
his  excursionB  upstairs,  and  no  farther ;  when  he 
is  there,  a  bell,  or  a  call,  brings  him  down;  and 
while  he  is  in  his  parlour,  his  shop  or  his  ware- 
house never  misses  him,  his  customers  never  go 
away  unserved,  and  his  letters  never  come  in 
and  are  unanswered. 

It  will  be  observed  tiiat  none  of  my  cautions 
aim  at  restraining  a  tradesman  from  diverting 
himself,  as  we  call  it,  with  his  fireside,  or  keeping 
company  with  his  wife  and  children.  There  are 
80  few  that  ruin  themselves  that  way,  and  ill  con- 
sequences so  seldom  happen  upon  an  uxorious 
temper,  that  'tis  too  often  the  want  of  a  due 
complacency,  and  of  taking  delight  there,  that 
esti-anges  the  man,  not  from  his  parlour  only,  but 


his  warehouse  and  diop,  and  every  part  of  busi- 
ness that  ought  to  engross  his  attention  and  time. 
That  tradesman  that  does  not  delight  in  his  family, 
will  never  long  delight  in  his  business;  for  as 
one  great  end  of  an  hcmest  tradeonan's  diligence 
is  the  sx^pport  of  his  family,  so  the  very  sight  of 
an  affectionate  wife  and  children  is  the  spur  of 
his  diligence;  this  pute  an  edge  upon  his  mind, 
and  makes  a  |;ood  parent  or  nusband  hunt  the 
world  for  busmess,  as  eager  as  hounds  hunt  the 
woods  for  their  game.  When  he  is  dispirited,  or 
discouraged  by  crosses  and  disappointments,  and 
ready  to  lie  down  and  despair,  tne  very  sight  of 
his  family  rouses  him  again,  and  he  flies  to  his 
business  with  a  new  vigour.  *  I  must  foUow  my 
business,'  says  he,  ^or  we  must  aU  starve;  my 
poor  children  must  perish.'  In  a  word,  he  that  ia 
not  animated  to  dihgenoe  by  the  very  apprehen- 
sion that  his  wife  and  children  may  be  otherwise 
brought  to  misery  and  distress,  is  a  kind  of  a  deaf 
adder,  that  no  music  will  charm ;  he  is  not  to  be 
called  a  human  creature,  but  a  wreteh,  hardened 
against  all  the  passions  and  affections  that  nature 
has  furnished  the  meanest  animate  with. 


Tiie  bad  C<nueqyjenots  of  a  TradenMOk  wuurying  too 

It  was  a  prudent  provision  which  our  anoestors 
made  in  the  indentures  of  tradennen's  appren- 
tices, that  they  should  not  contract  matrimony 
daring  their  apprenticeship ;  and  they  bound  it 
with  a  penalty  that  was  t^an  thought  sufficient, 
however  onstom  has  taken  off  the  edge  of  it 
since,  vis.  that  they  who  did  thus  contract 
matrimony  should  forfeit  their  indentures ;  that 
is  to  say,  should  lose  the  benefit  of  their  whole 
service,  and  not  be  made  free. 

Doubtless  our  forefathers  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  frugality  than  we  are ; 
and  saw  further  into  the  desperate  consequences 
of  expensive  living  in  the  beginning  of  a  trades- 
man's setting  out  mto  the  world  than  we  do ;  at 
least,  it  is  evident  they  studied  more  and  prac- 
tised more  of  the  prudential  part^  in  those  cases, 
than  we  do. 

Hence  we  find  them  very  caref  al  to  bind  their 
youth  under  the  strongest  obligations  they  could 
to  temperance,  modesty,  and  good  husbandry,  as 
the  grand  foundations  of  their  prosperity  in  trade, 
and  to  prescribe  to  them  such  rules  and  methods 
of  frugality  and  good  husbandry  as  they  thought 
would  best  conduce  to  their  prosperity. 

Among  these  rules,  this  was  one  of  the  chief, 
viz.  ^  that  they  should  not  wed  before  they  had 
sped ;'  it  is  an  old  homely  rule,  and  coarseiy  ex- 
pressed, bat  the  meaning  is  evident)  that  a  young 
beginner  should  never  marry  too  soon.  While 
he  was  a  servant  he  was  bound  from  it,  as  above ; 
and  when  he  had  his  liberty  he  was  persuaded 
against  it,  by  all  the  argumento  which,  indeed, 
ought  to  prevail  with  a  considering  man,  namely, 
the  expenses  that  a  family  necessarily  would 
bring  with  it,  and  the  care  he  ought  to  take  to 
be  able  to  support  the  expensOi  before  he  brought 
it  upon  himself. 

On  this  account  K  is,  I  say,  ovr  ancestors  took 
more  care  of  their  youth  than  we  now  do ;  at 
least,  I  think  they  studied  more  the  best  methods 
of  thriving,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
steps  by  which  a  young  tradesman  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  uie  world  than  we  are^  and 
the  difficulties  which  those  jpeople  would  ne- 
cessarily involve  themselves  in,  wbo,  despising 
those  rules  and  methods  of  frugality,  involved 
themselves  in  the  expense  of  a  family  before 
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they  vera  iu  a  way  of  gainiog  sufficient  to  sap- 
port  it. 

A  married  apprentice  will  always  niaka  a  re- 
penting tradesman;  and  those  stolen  matches, 
a  verv  few  excepted,  are  generally  attended 
with  infinite  broils  and  troubles,  difficulties,  and 
cross  events,  to  carry  them  on,  at  fin<t,  by  way 
of  intrigue;  to  conceal  them  afterwards,  under 
fear  of  superiors ;  to  manage,  after  that,  for  the 
keeping  off  scandal,  and  preserve  the  character 
as  well  of  the  wife  as  of  the  husband ;  and  all 
this  necessarily  attended  with  a  heavv  expense, 
even  before  the  young  man  is  ont  of  his  time, 
before  he  has  set  a  foot  forward,  or  gotten  a 
shilling  in  the  world ;  so  that  all  this  expense  U 
out  of  his  original  stock,  even  before  he  gets  it, 
and  is  a  sad  drawback  upon  him  when  it  comes. 

Nay,  this  unhappy  part  is  often  attended  with 
worse  consequences  still ;  for  this  expense  coming 
upon  him  while  he  is  but  a  servant,  and  while  his 
portion,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  is  not  yet 
come  into  his  hand,  he  is  driven  to  terrible  exi- 
gences to  supply  iL  If  his  circumstances  are 
mean,  and  his  trade  mean,  be  is  frequently  driven 
to  wrong  his  master,  and  rob  his  shop  or  his  till 
for  money,  if  he  can  come  at  it;  and  this,  as  it 
begins  in  rashness,  generally  ends  in  destruction ; 
for  often  ho  is  discovered,  exposed,  and  perhaps 
punished ;  and  so  the  man  is  undone  before  he 
begins.  If  his  circumstances  are  good,  and  he 
has  friends  who  are  able,  and  expectations  that 
are  considerable,  then  his  expense  is  still  the 
greater,  and  ways  and  means  are  found  ont,  or 
at  least  lookejd  for,  to  supplv  the  expense  and 
conceal  the  fact,  that  his  friends  may  not  know  of 
it  till  he  has  gotten  what  he  expects  into  his 
hands,  and  iaput  in  a  way  to  stand  upon  his  own 
legs ;  and  then  it  comes  out,  with  a  great  many 
grieving  aggravations  to  a  parent,  to  nnd  himself 
tricked  and  defeated  in  the  expectations  of  his 
son's  marrying  handsomely  and  to  his  advantage, 
instead  of  which  he  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to  receive 
a  dishclout  for  a  daughter-in-law,  and  see  his 
name  and  family  propagated  by  the  descendants 
of  a  race  of  beggars,  and  yet,  perhaps,  as  haughty, 
as  insolent,  and  as  expensive  as  if  she  had 
brought  a  fund  with  her  to  support  the  charge  of 
her  posterity. 

When  this  happens,  the  poor  ^oung  man*s  case 
is  really  deplorable.  Before  he  is  out  of  his  time, 
and  while  he  nourishes  his  new  spouse  in  the 
dark,  he  is  obliged  to  borrow  of  friends,  if  he  has 
any,  on  pretence  his  father  does  not  make  him  a 
sufficient  allowance ;  or  he  entrenches  upon  his 
master's  cash,  which,  perhaps,  he  being  the  eldest 
apprentice,  is  in  his  hands ;  and  this  he  does,  de- 
pending that  when  he  is  out  of  his  time,  and  his 
lather  gives  him  wherewith  to  set  up,  he  will 
make  good  the  deficiency.  And  if  this  happens 
accordingly,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  so  that 
his  reputation  as  to  his  master  is  preserved,  and 
he  conies  off  clear  as  to  dishonesty  in  his  trust, 
yet  what  a  sad  chasm  does  it  make  in  his 
fortune ! 

I  knew  a  certain  young  tradesman,  whose 
father,  knowing  nothing  of  his  son's  measures, 
gave  him  £2000  to  set  up  with,  straining  himself 
to  the  ntmost  for  the  well  introducing  his  son 
into  tiie  world;  but  who^  when  he  came  to  set 
up,  having  near  a  year  before  married  the  servant- 
maid  of  tae  house,  and  kept  her  privately  at  a 
great  expense,  had  above  jC600  of  his  stock  already 
wasted  and  sunk  before  ho  began  for  himself; 
the  consequence  of  which  waa,  that  going  in 
partner  with  another  young  man,  who  had  like- 
wise £2000  to  begin  with,  he  was,  instead  of 
a  half  of  the  profits,  obliged  to  make  a  private 


article  to  accept  of  a  third  of  the  trade ;  and  the 
beggar-wife  proving  more  expensive  by  far  thaa 
the  partner's  wife  (who  had  doubled  his  fortone), 
the  first  young  man  waa  obliged  to  quit  the  trade, 
and  with  his  remaining  stock  set  up  by  faiznaelf ; 
in  which  case,  his  expenses  continuing,  and  h\s 
stock  being  insufficient,  he  sank  gtaduaUy,  and 
then  broke  and  died  poor;  in  a  word,  he  bndte 
the  heart  of  his  father,  waated  what  he  had,  eould 
never  recover  it,  and  at  laat  it  broke  his  own 
heart  too. 

But  I  shall  bring  it  a  little  further.  Suppose 
the  youth  not  to  act  so  grossly  neither ;  not  to 
marry  in  his  apprenticeship ;  not  to  be  forced  to 
keep  a  wife  in  the  dark,  and  eat  the  bread  he 
never  got ;  but  suppose  him  to  be  entered-  upon 
the  world ;  that  he  has  set  up,  opened  shop,  or 
fitted  up  his  warehouse,  and  is  ready  to  begin 
his  trade ;  the  next  thing,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  world,  at  this  time  is  a  wife :  nay,  I  have 
met  with  some  parents  who  have  prompted  their 
sons  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  are  set  upi  and  the 
reason  they  give  for  it  is  the  wickedness  of  the 
age ;  that  youth  are  drawn  in  a  hundred  ways  to 
ruinous  matches  or  debaucheries  ;  and  that  it  is 
therefore  needful  to  marry  them  to  keep  them  at 
home,  to  preserve  them  diligent,  and  bind  them 
down  close  to  their  business. 

This,  be  it  just  or  not,  as  it  possibly  may  in 
some  few  cases,  where  the  friends  take  care  not 
only  of  finding  a  wife  but  a  fortune  too,  to  support 
the  charges  that  attend  wedlock,  yet  is  it  gene- 
rally a  bad  cure  of  an  ill  disease;  it  is  too  fre- 
quently ruining  the  young  man's  fortune  to  mako 
him  sober,  ana  making  him  a  slave  for  Hfe  tn 
make  him  diligent  Be  it  that  the  wife  he  shall 
marry  is  a  frugal,  housewifely  wotnan,  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  laid  to  her  charge  but  the  mere 
necessary  addition  of  a  family  expense,  and  that 
with  the  utmost  moderation;  yet  at  the  best,  if 
she  bring  not  a  greater  sum  than  a  young  begin- 
ner usually  can  expect,  he  cripples  his  fortune, 
stock-starves  his  business,  and  brings  a  great  ex- 
pense upon  himself  before  he  can  lay  up  a  stock 
to  support  the  charge. 

For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  his  be- 
ginning in  the  world  he  cannot  expect  to  get  so 
good  a  portion  with  a  wife  as  ha  might  after  he 
had  been  set  up  a  few  years,  and  by  his  diligenoe 
and  frugally,  joined  to  a  small  expense  in  house- 
keeping, had  increased  both  his  stock  in  trade 
and  the  trade  itself ;  then  he  would  be  abJe  to 
look  forward  boldly,  and  would  have  some  pre- 
tence for  insisting  on  a  fortune,  when  ho  could 
make  out  his  improvements  in  trade,  and  show 
that  he  was  both  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  and 
able  to  live  without  her.  When  a  young  trades- 
man in  Holland  or  Germany  goes  a  courting,  I 
am  told  the  first  question  the  young  woman  a^u» 
of  him,  or  perhaps  her  friends  for  her,  is.  Are  you 
able  to  pay  the  charges  ?  meaning  the  expenses 
that  inevitably  attend  the  state  of  w^lock. 
However  blunt  this  question  may  be,  'tis  a  very 
necessary  one ;  and  he  must  be  very  unfit  to 
enter  into  the  state,  that  has  not  so  well  con- 
sidered it  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to  iL 
As  the  custom  now  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
wife  and  the  shop  make  tne  first  show  together ; 
but  how  few  of  these  early  marriages  succeed  ! 
How  hard  such  a  tradesman  finds  it  to  stand  and 
support  the  weight  that  attends  it,  I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  thos^  who,  having  taken  this  wrong 
step,  and  being  with  difficulty  got  over  it,  are  the 
best  judges  <»  that  particular  circumstance  in 
others  that  come  after  them. 

When  a  tradesman  marries,  there  are  necessary 
consequences,  I  mean  of  expenses,  which  the 
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wile  ought  not  to  be  charged  with,  and  cannot 
be  made  accountable  for ;  such  aa,  first,  f omifih- 
ing  the  house;  and  let  this  be  done  with  the 
ntmost  plainness,  so  as  to  be  only  decent,  yet  it 
must  be  done ;  and  this  calls  for  read^  money, 
and  that  ready  money  by  so  much  diminishes 
his  stock  in  trade.  Kor  is  the  wife  at  all  to  be 
chaif^  in  this  case,  unless  she  either  put  him  to 
more  charge  than  was  needful,  or  showed  herself 
dissatisfied  with  things  necessary,  and  required 
extravagant  gaiety  and  expense.  Secondly,  ser- 
vants :  if  the  man  was  frugal  before,  it  may  be 
he  shifted  with  a  shop,  and  a  servant  in  it,  an 
apprentice  or  journeyman,  or  perhaps  without 
one  at  first,  and  a  lodging  for  himself,  where  he 
kept  no  other  servant,  and  so  his  expenses  went 
on  small  and  easy ;  or  if  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 
house,  because  of  his  business,  and  the  situation 
of  his  shop,  he  then  either  let  part  of  the  house 
to  lodgers,  keeping  himself  a  chamber  in  it,  or  at 
the  worst  left  it  unfurnished,  and  without  any 
one  but  a  maid-servant  to  dress  his  victuals  and 
keep  the  house  clean ;  and  thus  he  goes  on  while 
a  bachelor  with  a  middling  expense  at  most 

But  when  he  brings  home  a  wife,  besides  the 
furnishing  his  house,  he  must  have  formal  house- 
keeping, even  at  the  very  first ;  and  as  children 
come  on,  more  servants,  that  is,  maids  and  nurses, 
that  are  as  necessary  as  the  bread  he  eats,  espe- 
cially if  he  multiplies  apace,  as  he  ought  to  sup- 
pose he  may.  In  this  case  let  the  wife  be  firngal 
and  managing,  let  her  be  unexceptionable  in  her 
expense,  yet  the  man  finds  his  chaxve  mount 
high,  and  perhaps  too  high  for  his  gettings,  not- 
withstanding the  additional  stock  obtained  by 
her  portion ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  this  but  in- 
evitable decay,  and  at  last  poverty  and  ruin  ? 

Nay,  the  more  the  woman  is  blameless,  the 
more  certain  is  his  overthrow ;  for  if  it  was  an 
expense  that  was  extravagant  and  unnecessary, 
and  that  his  wife  ran  him  out  by  her  high  living 
and  gaiety,  he  might  find  ways  to  retrench,  to 
take  up  in  time,  and  prevent  the  mischief  tihat  is 
in  view.  A  woman  may,  with  kindness  and  just 
reasoning,  be  easily  convinced  that  her  husband 
cannot  maintain  such  an  expense  as  she  now 
lives  at ;  and  let  tradesmen  say  what  they  will, 
and  endeavour  to  excuse  tiiemselves  as  much  as 
they  will,  by  loading  their  wives  with  the  blame 
of  their  miscarriage,  as  I  have  known  some  do, 
and  as  old  father  Adam,  in  another  case,  did 
before  them,  I  must  say  so  much  in  the  woman's 
behalf  at  a  venture,  that  if  her  husband  truly  and 
timely  represented  his  case  to  her,  and  how  far 
he  was  or  was  not  able  to  maintain  the  expense 
of  their  way  of  living,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  she  would  comply  with  her  husband^s  cit- 
cumstances,  and  retrench  her  expenses,  rather 
than  go  on  for  a  while,  and  come  to  jwverty  and 
misery.  Let,  then,  the  tradesman  lay  it  eai'ly 
and  seriously  before  his  wife,  and  with  kindness 
and  plainness  tell  her  his  circumstances,  or  never 
let  him  pretend  to  charge  her  with  being  the 
cause  of  his  ruin ;  let  him  tell  her  how  great  his 
annual  expense  is;  for  a  woman  who  receives 
what  she  wants  as  she  fVants  it,  that  only  takes 
it  with  one  hand,  and  lays  it  out  with  another, 
does  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  always  keep  an 
account,  oi^  cast  up  how  much  it  comes  to  by  the 
year;  let  him  tell  her  honestly  how  much  his 
expense  for  her  and  himself  amounts  to  yearly, 
and  tell  her  as  honestljr  that  it  is  too  much  for 
him ;  that  his  income  in  trade  will  not  answer 
it ;  that  he  goes  backward,  and  the  last  year  his 
famflv  expenses  amounted  to  so  much,  say  £400 
(for  that  is  but  an  ordinary  sum  now  for  a  trades- 
man to  spend,  whatever  it  has  been  esteemed 


formerly);  and  that  his  whole  trade,  though  he 
made  no  bad  debts,  and  had  no  losses,  brought 
him  in  but  £320  the  whole  year,  so  that  he  was 
£80  that  year  a  worse  man  than  he  was  before ; 
that  this  coming  ^ear  he  had  met  with  a  heavy 
loss  already,  having  had  a  shopkeeper  in  the 
country  broke  in  his  debt,  say  £200,  and  that  he 
offered  but  eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  so  that 
he  should  lose  £120  by  him ;  and  ^lis,  added  to 
tlie  £80  run  out  last  year,  came  to  £200;  and 
that,  if  they  went  on  &us,  they  should  be  soon 
reduced. 

What  could  the  woman  say  to  so  reasonable  a 
discourse,  if  she  was  a  woman  of  any  sense,  but 
to  reply,  she  would  do  anything  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  assist  him ;  and  if  her  way  of  living 
was  too  great  for  him  to  support,  she  would  lessen 
it  in  anything  she  could,  as  he  should  direct,  and 
as  much  as  ne  thought  was  reasonable?  And 
thus,  going  hand  in  hand,  she  and  he  together 
abating  what  reason  required,  they  might  bring 
their  expenses  within  the  compass  of  their  get- 
tings, and  be  able  to  go  on  again  comfortably. 

But  now,  when  the  man,  finding  his  exi>en8e8 
gi'eater  than  his  income,  and  yet^  when  he  looks 
into  those  expenses,  finds  that  his  wife  is  frugal 
too,  and  industrious,  and  applies  diligently  to  the 
managing  her  family  and  bringing  up  her  chil- 
dren, spends  nothing  idly,  saves  everything  that 
can  be  saved,  that,  instead  of  keeping  too  muiy 
servants,  she  is  a  servant  to  everybody  herself ; 
and  that,  in  short,  when  he  makes  his  strictest 
examination,  he  finds  she  lays  out  nothing  but 
what  is  absolutely  necessary;  what  now  must 
this  man  do?  He  is  ruined  inevitably,  for  all 
his  expense  is  necessary ;  there  is  no  retrenching, 
no  abating  anything. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  worst  case  of  the  two  in- 
deed; and  this  man,  though  he  may  say  he  is 
undone  by  marrying^  yet  cannot  blame  the  woman, 
and  say  he  is  undone  by  his  wife.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  very  case  I  am  speaking  of :  the  man 
should  not  have  married  so  soon ;  he  should  have 
stayed  until,  by  pushing  on  his  trade,  and  living 
close  in  his  expense,  he  had  increased  his  stock, 
and  been  what  we  cetli  beforehand  in  the  world ; 
and  had  he  done  thus,  he  had  not  been  undone 
by  marrying. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  say,  but  in  this  respect  it 
is  very  true,  there  is  many  a  young  tradesman 
mined  by  marrying  even  a  good  wife,  when  they 
have  married  before  they  had  inquired  into  the 
necessary  charge  of  a  wife  and  a  family^  or  seen 
the  profits  of  their  business,  whether  it  would 
maintain  them  or  no;  and  whether,  as  above, 
they  could  pay  the  charges,  the  increasing  neces- 
sary charges,  of  a  large  and  growing  family. 

Let  no  man,  then,  when  he  is  brought  to  dis- 
tress by  this  early  rashness,  turn  short  upon  his 
wife,  and  reproach  her  with  being  the  cause  of 
his  ruin,  unless  at  the  same  time  he  can  charge 
her  with  extravagant  living,  needless  expense^ 
squandering  away  his  money,  spending  it  in 
tnfles  and  toys,  and  running  him  out  until  the 
shop  cannot  maintain  the  kitchen,  much  less  the 
parlour ;  nor  even  then,  unless  he  had  given  her 
timelv  notice  of  it,  and  warned  her  that  he  was 
not  able  to  maintain  so  large  a  family  or  so  great 
expense,  and  that  therefore  she  would  do  well  to 
consider  of  it,  and  manage  with  a  straighter  hand, 
and  the  like.  If  indeed  be  had  done  so,  and  she 
had  not  complied  with  him,  then  she  had  been 
guilty,  and  without  excuse  too ;  but  as  the  woman 
cannot  judge  of  his  affairs,  and  he  sees  and  bears 
a  share  in  the  riotous  way  of  their  living,  and 
does  not  either  show  his  dislike  of  it,  or  let  her 
know  by  some  means  or  other  that  he  cannot 
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sapport  it,  the  woman  cMinot  bo  charged  with 
being  his  ruin ;  no,  though  her  way  of  extrava- 
gant, expeseive  living  were  really  the  cause  of 
it  I  met  with  a  short  dialogue  the  other  day 
between  a  tradesnian  and  his  wife  upon  such  a 
subject  as  this,  the  substance  ol  which  was  as 
follows  :— 

L  The  man  was  melancholy,  and  oppressed 
with  Uie  thoughts  of  his  declining  ciroumBtanoes, 
and  vet  had  not  any  design  of  xniaking  it  known 
to  his  wife,  whose  way  of  living  was  high  and 
expensive,  and  mora  tlutn  he  could  support ;  but 
though  it  must  have  ended  in  ruin,  he  wonld 
rather  let  it  have  gone  on  until  she  was  surprised 
in  it,  than  to  tell  the  danger  that  w»s  before  her. 
His  -wife  argues  the  injustice  and  imkindness 
of  such  usage,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  a  wife, 
who,  being  of  necessity  to  suffer  in  the  fall, 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  most  early  notice 
of  it,  tha^  if  possible,  she  might  prevent  it, 
or  at  least  that  she  m^ht  not  be  overwhelmed 
with  Uie  suddenness  and  the  terror  of  it. 
II.  Upon  discovering  it  to  his  wife,  or  rather 
her  drawing  the  discovery  from  him  by  her  im- 
portunity, sue  cheerfully  enters  into  measures  to 
ratrench  her  expenses,  and,  as  far  as  she  wad 
able,  to  prevent  tiie  blow,  which  was  otherwise 
unavoidable. 
Hence  it  is  apparent  tliat  the  expensive  living 
of  most  tradesmen  in  their  families  is  for 
want  of  a  serious  acquainting  their  wives 
with  their  circumstances,  and  acquainting 
them  also  u»  tim^ ;  for  there  are  very  few  of 
the  sex  so  unreasonable,  but,  if  their  hua» 
bands  seriously  informed  them  how  things 
stood  with  them,  and  that  they  could  not 
support  their  way  of  living,  would  not  will- 
ingly come  into  measures  to  prevent  their 
own  destruction. 
III.  That  of  consequence,  while  the  tradesman 
put  his  wife  on  retrenching  of  her  expenses,  he 
at  the  same  time  resolved  to  lessen  his  own ;  for 
certainly  the  keeping  of  horses  and  hi|fh  company 
is  every  way  as  great  and  expensive,  and  as 
necessary  to  be  abated,  as  anv  of  the  family  ex- 
travagances, let  them  be  which  they  will,  when 
a  mau*s  circumstances  require  it. 

All  this  relates  to  the  duty  of  a  tradesnuui  in 
preventing  his  family  expenses  being  ruinous  to 
his  business.  But  the  true  method  to  prevent  all 
Uiiis,  and  never  to  let  it  come  so  far,  is  still,  as  I 
said  before,  not  to  marry  too  soon ;  not  to  marry, 
nntil  by  a  frugal,  industrious  management  of  lus 
trade  in  the  beginning,  ho  has  laid  a  foundation 
for  maintaining  a  wife  and  bringing  up  a  family, 
and  has  made  an  essay  by  which  he  knowe  wlMt 
he  can  and  cannpt  do,  and  also  before  he  has  laid 
up  and  increased  his  stock,  that  he  may  not 
cripple  his  fortune  at  first,  and  be  mined  before 
he  loiows  where  he  in. 


O/tht  Tkudfsnuokt  Leaving  Ids  Bmtnett  to 
8trwmt$, 

It  is  the  ordinary  excuse  of  the  gentiemen-trades- 
men  of  our  times,  that  they  have  good  servante, 
and  that  therefore  thov  take  more  liberty  to  be 
out  of  their  business,  than  they  would  otherwise 
do.  ^Ohl  *  says  the  sb[>pkeeper, '  I  have  an  appren- 
tice, 'tis  an  estate  to  luive  such  a  servant !  I  am 
as  safe  in  him,  as  if  I  had  my  eye  upon  the  busi- 
ness from  morning  to  night;  lot  me  be  where  I 
will,  I  am  always  satisfied  he  ia  at  home ;  if  I  am 
at  the  tavern,  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  counting- 
house,  or  behind,  the  counter ;  he  is  never  from 
his  post. 


'•  And  then,  for  my  other  servants,  the  yomiger 
appientioes,'  says  he;  **tisall  one  as  if  I  were  tiier» 
myself ;  they  would  be  idle,  it  may  be ;  but  hd 
will  not  let  them,  I  assure  you ;  they  moat  ^ck 
cloee  to  it,  or  he  will  maka  them  do  it  He  tal]» 
them  boys  do  not  come  appcenticea  to  play,  bat 
to  work ;  not  to  sit  idle,  and  be  doing  notfaxng; 
but  to  mind  their  nuMter'a  business,  tiiat  they^ 
may  learn  how  to  do  their  own.* 

*  Very  well;  and'you  think,  sir,  tills  yomig  man 
being  so  much  in  the  diop,  and  so  duigent  and 
faithful,  is  an  estate  to  you?  and  so  indeed  he  is; 
but  axe  your  customers  as  well  pleased  with  tliia 
man,  too,  as  you  are  ?  or  are  they  as  well  pleaaad 
with  him  as  they  would  be  if  you  were  tharfr 
yourself  ? ' 

^Yes,  they  are,*  says  the  sho^eeper;  'aayv 
abundance  of  the  customers  take  hun  for  tl^ 
master  of  the  shop,  and  do  not  know  any  other ;  and 
he  is  BO  very  obliging,  and  pleases  so  well,  giving 
content  to  everybody,  that  if  I  am  in  any  other 
part  of  the  shop,  aAd  see  him  serving  a  onstomer, 
I  never  interrupt  them,  unless  sometimes  he  is 
so  modest  he  will  call  me,  and,  tunung  to  the 
ladies,  say.  There's  my  master,  madam;  if  you 
think  he  will  abate  you  anything,  I  will  call 
him ;  and  sometimes  they  wUl  look  a  little  snr-- 
prised,  and  say.  Is  that  your  master?  Indeed, 
we  thought  you  had  been  the  master  of  the  shop 
yourself. 

*Well,*  said  ^  *and  you  think  yoorself  very 
happy  in  aH  tliiis,  don^  yon?  Pray,  how  long 
has  this  young  gentleman  to  serve'?  how  long* 
is  it  before  his  time  will  be  out  ? '  *Oh,  he  has 
almost  a  year-and*>half  to  serve,*  says  the  shop- 
keeper. *  I  hope  then,'  say  I,  *  you  wiU  take  care 
to  have  him  knocked  on  the  head  as  soon  as  his 
time  is  out.'  *•  God  forbid,'  says  the  honest  man ; 
*  what  do  you  mean  by  that  V  *•  Mean !  *  say  I,  *  why, 
if  you  do  not,  he  will  certainly  knock  your  tzadfr 
on  the  head,  as  soon  as  the  year-asid-half  comes 
to  be  up;  either  you  must  oispose  of  him,  as  I 
say,  or  take  care  that  he  does  not  set  up  near 
you ;  no,  not  in  the  same  steeet:  if  you  do,  yonr 
customers  will  all  run  thither;  when  thej'  miss 
him  in  tho  shop,  they  will  presently  inquire  for 
him;  and,  as  you  say  they  generaBy  take  hnn 
for  the  master,  they  will  ask  you,  Whitiier  tfa» 
gentleman  is  removed  that  kept  the  shop  before?' 
All  my  shopkeeper  could  say,  was,  that  be  had 
got  a  salve  for  that  sore ;  and  that  was,  tiiat  when 
Timothy  was  out  of  his  time  (that  was  his  nameX 
he  resolved  to  take  him  in  partner. 

A  very  good  thing,  indeed !  So  you  nnst  take 
Timothy  into  half  the  trade,  when  he  is  oat  of 
his  time,  for  fear  he  should  run  away  with  three- 
qxiarters  of  it,  when  he  sets  up  for  himselL  Bnt 
had  not  the  master  much  better  have  been  Tfmothy- 
himself  ?  Then  he  had  been  sui'e  never  to  bavo 
the  customers  take  Timothy  for  the  master;  and 
when  he  went  away,  and  set  up,  perhaps  ai  next 
door,  leave  the  shop  and  go  after  him. 

It  is  certain  a  good  servant,  a  faithful,  bdns- 
trious,  dbliging  servunt,  is  a  blessing  to  a  trades- 
man ;  but  &e  master,  1^  laving  the  stzess  of  his 
business  upon  him,  divests  himself  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  servant,  and  turns  the  Uasauig^ 
into  a  blast;  for  by  giving  up  tho  Aop^  as  it 
were,  to  him,  and  indulging  himself  in  being 
abroad,  and  absent  from  his  business,  the  approa- 
tice  gets  the  mastery  of  the  business,  the  fame  of 
the  shop  depends  upon  him ;  and,  when  ho  sets 
up,  certainly  follows  him.  Such  a  ssrvaiit  would, 
with  the  master's  attendance  too,  be  veiy  halpfnl, 
and  yet  not  be  dangerous;  such  a  servant  is  weD, 
when  he  is  visibly  an  assistant  to  the  master,  but 
is  ruinous  when  he  is  taken  for  the  master.  There 
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ia  a  cn^eai  deal  of  diffurence  between  a  servant^s 
being  the  stay  of  his  master,  and  his  being  the 
stay  of  his  traae ;  when  he  is  the  first,  the  master 
is  served  by  him;  and  when  he  is  gone,  he  breeds 
up  another  to  follow  his  steps ;  but  when  he  is 
the  latter,  he  carries  the  trade  with  him,  and 
does  bis  master  infinitely  more  hurt  than  good. 

A  tradesman  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
a  bad  servant,  but  must  take  heed  he  is  not 
wounded  bj  a  good  one.  The  extravagant,  idle, 
vagrant  servant  hurts  himself ;  but  the  diligent 
servant  endangers  his  master :  the  gi-eater  repu- 
tation the  servant  gets  in  his  business,  flie  more 
care  the  master  has  upon  him;  lest  he  gets  within 
him,  and  worms  him  out  of  his  business. 

The  onlv  way  to  prevent  this,  and  yet  not 
injure  a  diligent  servant,  is,  that  the  ma^r  be 
as  dili^nt  as  the  servant;  that  the  master  be  as 
much  m  the  shop  as  the  man :  he  that  will  keep 
in  his  business,  need  never  fear  keeping  his 
business,  let  his  servant  be  as  diligent  as  he  will. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  that  a  tradesman  should  have 
the  blessing  of  a  ^od  ser^^ant,  and  make  it  a 
curse  to  him  by  his  appearing  less  capabie  than 
his  man;  and  so  ma£e  that  which  would  be  a 
felicity  to  any  other  man,  the  ruin  of  himself. 

Apprentices  oup;ht  to  be  considered  as  they 
really  are,  in  their  moveable  station;  that  they 
ara  with  you  but  seven  y^eara,  and  then  act  in  a 
station  of  their  own:  their  diligence  is  now  for 
you,  but  ever  after  it  is  for  themselves;  that  the 
letter  servants  they  have  been  while  they  were 
-with  you,  the  more  dangerous  they  will  bo  to  you 
when  jrou  part;  that,  therefore,  though  you  are 
bound  in  justice  to  tnem  to  let  them  into  your 
basiness,  in  every  branch  of  it,  yet  you  are  not 
bound  to  give  your  business  away  to  them ;  the 
diligence,  therefore,  of  a  good  servant  in  the 
master's  business  should  be  a  spur  to  the  master's 
diligence  to  take  care  of  himself. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dififerenoe  also  between 
trustlxig  a  servant  in  your  businen,  and  trusting 
him  with  your  business ;  the  first  is  leaving  your 
business  with  him,  the  other  is  leaving  your 
business  to  him:  he  that  trusts  a  servant  in  his 
business,  leaves  his  shop  only  to  him;  but  he 
that  leaves  his  business  to  his  servant,  leaves  his 
family  at  his  dispose.  In  a  word,  such  a  trusting, 
or  leaving  the  business  to  the  servant,  is  no  less 
than  a  giving  up  all  to  him;  abandoning  the 
care  of  his  b1k>p  and  all  his  affaira  to  him;  and 
when  such  a  servant  is  out  of  his  time,  the  master 
runs  a  terrible  risk,  such  as  indeed  it  is  not  fit 
any  tradesman  should  run,  namely,  of  losing  the 
best  of  his  business. 

What  I  have  been  now  saying  is  of  the  trades- 
man leaving  his  business  to  his  apprentices  and 
eervant*  when  they  prove  good,  when  they  are 
honest  and  diligent,  faithful  and  industrious; 
and  if  there  are  dangers  even  in  trusting  p^ood 
servants,  what  then  must  it  be  when  the  business 
is  left  to  idle,  negligent,  and  extravagant  ser- 
vants, who  both  neglect  their  master's  business 
and  tneir  own ;  who  neither  learn  their  trade  for 
themselves,  nor  regard  it  for  the  interest  of  their 
masters  ?  If  the  first  are  a  blessing  to  their 
masters,  amd  may  only  be  made  dangerous  by 
their  oanying  away  the  trade  with  them  when 
thev  go,  these  are  made  curses  to  their  masters 
early ;  lor  they  lose  the  trade  for  themselves  and 
their  masters  too.  The  first  carry  the  customers 
away  with  them,  the  last  drive  the  onstomers 
away  before  they  ga  'What  signifies  going  to 
such  a  shop? '  (say  the  ladies,  either  speaking  of 
a  mercer,  or  draper,  or  any  other  trade)^  ^there^s 
nothiaiff  to  be  met  with  there  but  a  crew  of  saucy 
buyS|  uiat  are  always  at  play  when  you  come  in, 


and  can  hardly  refrain  it  wlien  yon  are  there ; 
one  hardly  ever  sees  a  master  in  the  shop,  and 
the  voung  rude  boys  hardly  mind  you  when  you 
are  looking  on  their  goods ;  they  talk  to  you  as 
if  they  cared  not  whether  you  laid  out  your 
money  or  no,  and  as  if  they  had  raUier  you  were 

S»ne,  that  they  might  go  to  play  again.  Ill  go 
ere  no  more,  not  I.' 

If  this  be  not  the  case,  then  you  are  in  danger 
of  worse  still;  and  that  is,  that  they  are  often 
thieves.  Idle  ones  are  seldom  honest  ones;  nay, 
they  cannot  indeed  be  honest,  in  a  strict  sense, 
if  they  are  idle.  But  by  dishonest  I  mean  down- 
right thieves :  and  what  is  more  dangeix>us  than 
for  an  apprentice,  to  whom  Uie  whole  business, 
the  cash,  the  books,  and  all  is  oonuuitted,  to  be  a 
thief? 

For  a  tradesman,  therefore,  to  commit  his 
business  thus  into  the  hand  of  a  false,  a  negligent, 
and  a  thievish  servant,  is  like  a  man  that  travels 
a  journey,  and  takes  a  highwayman  into  the 
coach  with  him :  such  a  man  is  sore  to  be  robbed, 
and  to  be  fully  and  effectually  plundered,  because 
he  discovers  where  he  hides  his  treasure.  Thus 
the  tradesman  places  his  confidence  in  the  thief ; 
and  how  should  he  avoid  being  robbed? 

It  is  answered,  that  generally  tradesmen  who 
have  any  considerable  ^rust  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  an  apprentice,  take  sooui-ity  of  them  for  their 
honesty  by  their  friends,  when  their  indentures 
are  signed ;  and  it  is  their  fault  then  if  they  are 
not  secure.  It  is  true  it  is  often  so;  but  in  a 
retail  business,  if  the  servant  be  unfaithful,  there 
are  so  many  ways  to  defraud  a  master,  besides 
that  of  moral V  not  balancing  the  cash,  that  it  is 
inipossLble  to  detect  them;  and  unless  Providence, 
as  sometimes  it  does,  noakes  the  discoTery  bv 
wonder  and  miracle,  it  is  never  found  out  at  all, 
till  the  tradesman,  declining  insensibly  l^  the 
weight  of  the  loss,  is  ruined  and  undone. 

What  necessity,  then,  is  a  tradesman  nnder  to 
give  a  dose  attendance,  and  preserve  himself 
Irom  plunder,  by  acquainting  himself  in  and  with 
his  business  and  servants,  by  which  he  makes  it 
ver^  difficult  for  them  to  deceive  him,  and  much 
easier  to  him  to  discover  it  if  he  suffpects  them  I 
But  if  the  tradesman  lives  abroad,  kem  at  his 
country  house  or  lodgings,  and  leaves  nis  busi- 
ness thus  in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  conunitting 
his  affairs  to  them,  as  ia  often  the  case,  if  they 
prove  thieves,  negligent,  careless,  and  idle,  what 
is  th6  consequence  ?  He  is  insensibly  wronged, 
his  substance  wasted,  his  business  neglected;  and 
how  shall  a  tradesman  thrive  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Nay,  how  is  it  possible  he  should 
avoid  ruin  and  desti-uction  ?  I  mean,  as  to  his 
business;  for^  in  shart,  every  such  servant  has 
his  hand  in  his  master's  pockety  and  may  use  him 
as  he  pleases. 

A^n,  if  they  are  not  thieves^  yet  if  they  are 
idle  and  negligent,  it  is,  in  some  cases,  the  same 
thing ;  and  I  wish  it  were  well  enforced  upon  all 
such  servants  as  call  themselves  honept,  that  it 
is  as  criminal  to  neglect  their  master^s  business 
as  to  rob  him ;  and  he  is  as  really  a  thief  who 
robs  him  of  his  tirn^  as  he  that  lohs  him  of  his 
money. 

X  know,  as  servants  are  now,  this  is  a  prindple 
not  one  servant  in  fifty  acts  by ;  on  the  oontrarv, 
if  the  master  be  absent,  the  servsAt  is  generally 
athisheels;  that  is  to  sa^r*  is  as  *xm  out  of  doors 
as  his  master;  and  havioar  none  but  his  con- 
Boienoe  to  answer  to^  he  makes  shift  to  oompound 
with  himself,  Uke  a  bankrupt  with  his  creditor, 
to  nay  half  the  debt;  that  is  to  say,  half  the  time 
to  nis  msKer,  and  hatf  to  himself ;  and  thinks  it 
good  pay  too. 
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Tlie  point  of  oonscienoe,  indeed,  seemB  to  be 
out  of  the  question  now  between  master  and  ser- 
vant; and  as  few  masters  concern  themselyes 
with  the  sools,  nay,  scarce  with  the  morals,  of 
their  servants,  either  to  instruct  them  or  inform 
them  of  their  duty  to  Qod  or  man,  much  less  to 
restrain  them  by  force,  or  correct  them,  as  was 
anciently  practised;  so,  few  servants  concern 
themselves  in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  the  masters;  so  that  the  great  law  of 
subordination  is  d^troyed,  and  the  relative 
duties  on  both  sides  are  neglected ;  which,  as  I 
take  it,  is  in  part  owing  to  the  exorbitant  sums 
of  money  now  given  with  servants  to  the  masters, 
as  the  condition  of  their  ajpprenticeship ;  which 
AS  it  is  extravagant  in  itself,  so  it  gives  the  ser- 
vant a  kind  of  different  figure  in  the  family, 
places  him  above  the  ordinary  class  of  servants 
hired  for  wages,  and  exempts  him  from  all  the 
laws  of  family  government;  so  that  a  master 
seems  now  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  ap- 
prentice, any  other  than  in  what  relates  to  his 
business. 

And  as  the  servant  knows  this,  so  he  fails  not 
to  take  the  advantage  of  it,  and  to  pay  no  more 
service  than  he  thinks  Ib  due ;  and  the  hours  of 
his  shop-business  being  run  out,  be  claims  all  the 
rest  for  himself,  without  the  above  restraint 
Nor  do  servants  in  these  times  over-well  bear  anj 
examinations  with  respect  to  the  disposing  of  their 
surplus  time,  or  with  respect  to  the  company  they 
keep,  or  the  houses  or  places  they  go  to. 

Is  it  not  then  apparent,  that  b^  how  much  the 
apprentices  and  servants  in  this  age  are  loose, 
wild,  and  ungovernable,  by  so  much  the  more 
should  a  master  think  himself  obliged  not  to  de- 
pend upon  them,  much  less  to  leave  his  business 
to  them,  and  dispense  with  his  own  attendance 
in  it  ?  If  he  does,  he  must  have  much  better  luck 
than  his  neighbours  if  he  does  not  find  himself 
very  much  wronged  and  abused,  seeing,  as  I  said 
above,  the  servants  and  apprentices  of  this  age 
do  very  rarel;^  act  from  a  principle  of  conscience 
in  serving  their  master's  interest;  which,  however, 
I  do  not  see  they  can  be  good  Christians  without 

I  knew  one  very  considerable  tradesman  in 
this  city,  and  who  had  always  five  or  six  servants 
in  his  business,  apprentices  and  journeymen,  who 
lodged  in  his  house,  and  having  a  little  more  the 
spirit  of  government  in  him  than  most  masters  I 
now  meet  with,  he  took  this  method  with  them : 
when  he  took  an  apprentice,  he  told  them  before- 
hand the  orders  of  his  family,  and  which  he 
should  oblige  them  to;  particularly,  that  they 
should  none  of  them  be  absent  from  his  business 
without  leave,  nor  out  of  the  house  after  nine 
o^olock  at  night;  and  that  he  would  not  have* 
it  thought  hard  if  he  exacted  three  things  of 
them : — 

1.  That  if  they  had  been  out,  he  should  ask 
them  where  they  had  been,  and  in  what  com- 
pany ?  and  that  they  should  give  him  a  true  and 
direct  answer. 

2.  That  if  he  /ound  reason  to  forbid  them 
keeping  company  with  any  particular  person,  or 
in  any  particular  house  or  family,  they  should  be 
obliged  to  refrain  from  such  company. 

3.  That,  in  breach  of  any  of  those  two,  after 
being  positively  charged  with  it,  he  would,  on 
their  promising  to  amend  it,  foraive  them,  only 
aoquamting  their  friends  of  it;  out,  the  second 
time,  he  would  dismiss  them  his  service,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  return  any  of  the  money  he  had 
with  them.  And  to  these  he  made  their  parents 
consent  when  they  were  bound ;  and  yet  ne  had 
large  sums  of  money  with  them  too ;  not  less 
than  £200  each,  and  sometimes  more. 


As  to  his  journeymen,  he  conditioned  witfa 
them  as  follows : — 

1.  They  should  never  dine  from  home  without 
leave  aslced  and  obtained,  and  telling  where,  if 
reouired. 

2.  After  the  shutting  in  of  the  shop,  they  were 
at  libertv  to  go  whefe  they  pleased;  only  not  to 
be  out  of  the  house  after  nine  o*clock  at  night 

8.  Never  to  be  in  drink,  or  to  swear,  on  pain 
of  being  immediately  dismissed,  without  tlie 
courtesy  usual  with  such  servants,  of  a  month^s 
warning. 

These  were  excellent  household  laws;  but  the 
question  is,  How  shall  a  master  see  them  punc- 
tually obeyed?  for  the  life  of  all  laws  depends 
upon  their  being  well  executed ;  and  we  are 
famous  in  England  for  bcdng  remiss  in  that  very 
point ;  and  that  we  have  the  best  laws  the  worst 
executed  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

But  my  friend  was  a  man  who  knew  as  well 
how  to  make  his  laws  be  well  executed,  as  }ab 
did  how  to  make  the  laws  themselves.  His  case 
was  thus:  he  kept  a  country  house  about  two 
miles  from  London,  in  the  summer  time,  for  the 
air  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  there  he  main- 
tained them  very  comfortably.  But  it  was  a  nile 
with  him,  that  he  who  expecte  his  senmnts  to 
obey  his  orders,  must  be  always  upon  the  spot 
witn  them  to  see  it  done;  to  this  purpose  he 
confined  himself  to  lie  always  at  home,  Uiongfa 
his  family  was  in  the  country ;  and  every  after- 
noon he  walked  out  to  see  them,  and  to  give 
himself  the  air  too;  but  always  so  ordered  his 
diversions,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  at  home  before 
nine  at  night,  that  he  might  call  over  his  famfly, 
and  see  that  they  observed  orders;  that  is,  that 
they  were  all  at  home  at  their  time,  and  all 
sober. 

As  this  was,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  have  good 
servants,  and  an  orderly  family,  so  he.  had  Ixrth ; 
but  it  was  owing  much,  if  not  all,  to  the  exact- 
ness of  his  government;  and  wovUd  all  masters 
take  the  same  method,  1  doubt  not  they  would 
have  the  like  success.  But  what  servants  can  a 
man  expect,  when  he  leaves  them  to  their  own 
government,  not  regarding  whether  they  serve 
God  or  the  devil  ? 

Now,  though  this  man  had  a  very  regular 
family,  and  veiy  good  servants,  yet  he  had  this 
particular  qualmcation  too  for  a  good  trades- 
man, viz.  thiBLt  he  never  left  his  business  entirely 
to  them,  nor  could  any  of  them  boEkSt  that  th^ 
were  trusted  to  more  than  another. 

This  is  certainly  tiie  way  to  have  regular  ser- 
vants, and  to  have  business  thrive;  but  this  is 
not  practised  by  one  master  in  a  thousand  at  this 
time;  if  it  weixi,  we  should  soon  see  a  change 
in  the  families  of  tradesmen  very  much  for  tha 
better;  nor,  indeed,  would  this  lamDy  govern- 
ment be  good  for  the  taradesman  only,  bat  it 
would  be  the  servant's  advantage  too;  and  such 
a  practice,  we  may  say,  would  in  time  f^orm  aU 
the  next  age,  and  make  them  blush  for  us  that 
went  before  them. 

The  case  of  tradesmen  differs  extremely  in  this 
age  from  the  case  of  those  in  the  last,  with  re- 
spect to  their  apprentices  and  servants;  and  the 
difference  is  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  tilie  pone- 
sent  age.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  servants 
were  infinitely  more  under  subjection  tiian  they 
ore  now;  they  were  content  to  submit  to  family 
government;  and  the  just  regulations  which 
masters  made  in  their  houses  were  not  seamed 
and  contemned,  as  they  are  now;  family  religion 
also  had  some  sway  upon  them;  and  if  their 
masters  did  keep  good  orders,  and  preserve  the 
worship  of  God  in  their  houses^  the  apprentices 
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thought  themselves  obliged  to  attend  at  the  usual 
hours  for  such  services ;  nay,  it  has  been  known, 
where  such  orders  have  been  observed,  that  if 
tibie  master  of  the  family  has  been  sick,  or  indis- 
posed, or  out  of  town,  Uie  eldest  apprentice  has 
read  prayers  to  the  family  in  his  place. 

How  ridiculous,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  present  times,  would  it  be  for  any  master  to 
expect  this  of  a  servuit  in  our  days !  Nay,  it  is 
but  very  rare  now  that  masters  themselves  do 
it;  it  is  rather  thought  to  be  a  low  step,  and 
beneath  the  character  of  a  man  in  business,  as 
if  worshipping  God  was  a  disgmce,  and  not  an 
honour  to  a  family;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  in  a 
little  while,  either  the  worship  of  God  will  be 
quite  banished  out  of  families,  or  the  better  sort 
of  tradesmen,  and  such  as  have  any  regard  to  it, 
will  keep  chaplains,  as  persons  of  quality  do.  It 
is  confessed,  the  first  is  most  probable;  though 
the  last,  as  I  am  informed,  is  already  besrun  in 
the  city,  in  some  houses,  where  the  reader  of 
the  palish  is  allowed  a  small  additional  mlary 
to  come  every  evening  to  read  praj'^rs  in  the 
house. 

But  I  am  not  now  directing  myself  to  citizens 
or  townsmen  as  masters  of  families,  but  as  heads 
of  trade,  and  masters  in  their  business :  the  other 
part  would,  indeed,  require  a  whole  book  by 
itiself,  and  would  insensibly  run  me  into  a  long 
satirical  discourse  upon  the  loss  of  all  family 
government  among  us ;  in  which,  indeed,  the 
practice  of  housekeepers  and  heads  of  families 
IS  gro^vn  not  remiss  only  in  all  serious  things, 
but  even  stsandalous  in  their  own  morals,  and  in 
the  personal  examples  they  show  to  their  ser- 
vant and  all  about  them. 

But  to  come  back  to  my  subject,  viz.  that  the 
case  of  tradesmen  differs  extremely  from  what  it 
was  formerly:  the  second  head  of  difference  is 
this,  that  whereas  in  former  times  the  servants 
were  better  and  humbler  than  they  are  now, 
submitted  more  to  family  government,  and  to  the 
regulations  made  by  their  masters,  and  masters 
were  more  moral,  set  better  examples,  and  kept 
better  oi-der  in  their  houses,  and  by  consequence 
of  it  all  servants  were  soberer,  and  fitter  to  be 
tiiisted  than  they  are  now;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  all  their  sobriety,  masters 
did  not  then  so  much  depend  upon  them,  leave 
business  to  them,  and  commit  the  management 
of  their  affairs  so  entirely  to  their  servants  as 
they  do  now. 

All  that  masters  have  to  say  to  this,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  is  contained  in  two  heads : 

L  That  they  have  security  for  their  servants* 
honesty,  which  in  former  times  they  pretend  they 
had  not 

II.  That  they  receive  greater  premiums,  or 
present-money,  now  with  their  apprentices,  than 
they  did  formerly. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  of  no  moment;  for, 
frtti  it  does  not  appear  that  the  friends  of  ap- 
prentices in  those  former  days  gave  no  security 
to  their  masters  for  their  integrity,  which,  though 
perhaps  not  so  generally  as  now,  yet  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  was  then  practised  among  tnules- 
men  of  note,  and  is  not  now  among  inferior 
tradesmen;  but,  tecondly^  this  security  extends 
to  nothing  but  to  make  the  master  satisfaction 
for  any  mibapplications  or  embezzlements  which 
are  discovered  and  can  be  proved,  but  extend  to 
no  secret  concealed  mischiefs;  neither,  thirdly^ 
do  those  securities  reach  to  the  negligence,  idle- 
ness, or  debaucheries  of  servants;  but,  which  is 
still  more  than  all  the  rest,  they  do  not  reach  to 
the  worst  sort  of  robbenr  between  the  servant 
and  his  master,  I  mean  the  loss  of  his  time ;  so 


that  still  there  is  as  much  reason  for  the  master's 
inspection,  both  into  his  servants  and  their  busi- 
ness, as  ever. 

But  least  of  all  does  this  security  reach  to 
make  the  master  any  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of 
his  business,  the  ill-management  of  his  shop,  the 
disreputation  brought  upon  it  by  being  committed 
to  servants,  and  those  servants  behaving  ill, 
slighting,  neglecting,  or  disobliging  customers ; 
this  does  not  relate  to  securities  given  or  taken, 
nor  can  the  master  make  himself  any  amends 
upon  his  servant,  or  upon  his  securities,  for  thiH 
irrecoverable  dama^.  He,  therefore,  that  will 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  his  shop  or  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  preserve  his  trade  to  his  own  advantage, 
must  resolve  to  attend  it  himself,  and  not  leave 
it  to  servants,  whether  good  or  bad.  If  he  leaves 
it  to  good  servants,  they  improve  it  for  t^em- 
selvesi  and  carry  the  trade  away  with  them  when 
they  go ;  if  to  bad  servants,  they  drive  his  cus- 
tomers away,  bring  a  scandal  upon  his  shop,  and 
destroy  both  their  master  and  Inemselves. 

II.  As  to  the  receiving  great  premiums  with 
their  apprentices,  which  indeed  is  grown  up  to 
a  strange  height  in  this  age,  beyond  whatever  it 
was  before,  ft  is  an  unaccountable  excess,  which 
is  the  ruin  of  more  servants  at  this  time  than  all 
the  other  excesses  they  are  subject  to ;  nay,  in 
some  respect  it  is  the  cause  of  it  all ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  is  far  from  being  an  equivalent  to  their 
masters  for  the  defect  of  their  service,  but  is  an 
unanswerable  reason  why  the  master  should  not 
leave  his  business  to  their  management. 

This  premium  was  originally  not  a  condition 
of  indenture,  but  was  a  kind  of  usual  or  customary 

E resent  to  the  tradesman's  wife  to  engage  her  to 
e  kind  to  the  youth,  and  take  a  motherly  care 
of  him,  being  supposed  to  be  young  wheu  first 
put  out 

By  length  of  time  this  compliment  or  present 
became  so  customary  as  to  be  made  a  debt,  and 
to  be  conditioned  for  as  a  demand,  but  still  was 
kept  within'  boimds,  and  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
was  sufficient  to  a  very  good  merchant,  which 
now  is  run  up  to  five  hundred,  nay,  to  a  thousand  ' 
pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  a  thing  which  for- 
merly would  have  been  thought  monstrous,  and 
not  to  be  named. 

The  ill  consequences  of  giving  these  largo  pre- 
miums are  such  aud  so  many,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
entered  upon  in  such  a  small  tract  as  this,  nor  is 
it  the  design  of  this  work ;  but  it  is  thus  far  to 
the  purpose  here,  as  it  shows  that  this  sets  up 
servants  into  a  class  of  gentlemen  above  their 
business,  and  they  neither  have  a  sufficient  regard 
to  that  or  their  masters,  and  consequently  are 
the  less  fit  to  be  trusted  by  the  master  in  the 
essential  parts  of  his  business ;  and  this  brings 
it  down  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  present  state  of  things 
between  masters  and  servants  is  such,  that  novr, 
more  than  ever,  the  caution  is  needful  and  just, 
that  he  that  leaves  his  business  to  the  mana|j:e- 
meut  of  his  servants,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  ruins 
his  business  and  his  servants  too. 

The  former,  viz.  ruining  his  business,  is  indeed 
my  present  subject ;  but  ruining  his  sei'vants  is 
also  a  consideration  that  an  honest,  conscientious 
master  ought  to  think  of  great  weight,  and  what 
he  ought  to  concern  himself  about  Servants 
out  of  government  are  like  soldiers  without  an 
ofiicer,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  rob  and  plunder. 

Besides,  it  is  letting  loose  his  apprentices  to 
levity  and  liberty  in  that  particular  critical  time 
of  life  when  they  have  the  most  need  of  govern- 
ment and  restraint  When  should  laws  and  limits 
be  useful  to  mankind  but  in  their  youth,  when 
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unlimited  liberty  is  most  fatal  to  them,  and  when 
they  are  least  oapaUe  of  governing  themselves? 

Il  there  is  any  duty  on  the  side  of  a  master  to 
his  servanti  any  obligation  on  him  as  a  Christian 
and  as  a  trostee  for  his  parents,  it  lies  hwe — ^to 
limit  and  restrain  them,  ii  possible,  in  the  liberty 
of  doing  evil ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  debt  due  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  masters  by  the  parents  of  the 
youth  committed  to  them.  If  he  is  let  loose  hei^ 
he  is  undone  of  course,  and  it  may  be  said  indeed 
he  was  ruined  b^  his  master ;  and  if  the  master 
is  afterwards  ruined  by  such  a  servant,  what  oan 
be  said  for  it  but  this,  He  could  expect  no  other  ? 

To  leave  a  youth  wiUiout  government  is  in- 
deed unworthy  of  any  honest  master :  he  cannot 
discharge  himself  n  a  master;  for  instead  of 
taking  care  of  him,  he  indeed  casts  him  off, 
abandons  him,  and,  to  put  it  into  Scripture  words, 
he  leads  him  into  temptation ;  nay,  he  goes  far- 
ther, to  use  another  Scripture  expression,  he 
delivers  him  over  to  Satan. 

It  is  confessed,  and  it  is  fatal  both  to  masters 
and  servants  at  this  time,  that  not  only  servantsi 
are  made  haughty,  and  above  the  government  of 
their  masters,  and  think  it  below  them  to  submit 
to  any  family  government,  or  any  restraints  of 
their  masters,  as  to  their  monUs  and  religion,  but 
masters  also  seem  to  have  given  up  all  family 
government,  and  all  care  or  ooncem  for  the 
morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  for  the  religion 
of  their  servants,  thinking  themselves  under  no 
obligation  to  meddle  with  those  things,  or  to 
think  anything  about  them,  so  that  Uieir  business 
be  but  done,  and  their  shop  or  warehouse  duly 
looked  after. 

But  to  bring  it  all  home  to  the  point  in  hand : 
if  it  is  so  with  the  master  and  servant,  there  is 
the  less  room  still  for  the  master  of  such  servants 
to  leave  any  considerable  trust  in  the  hands  of 
such  apprentices,  or  to  expect  much  from  them ; 
to  leave  the  weight  of  their  affairs  with  tbem, 
and,  living  at  their  countiy  lodgings,  and  taking 
their  own  diversions,  depend  upon  such  servants 
for  the  success  of  theh*  Dusiness ;  this  is  indeed 
abandoning  their  business,  throwing  it  away, 
and  committing  themselves,  families,  and  for- 
tunes, to  the  conduct  of  those  who,  they  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  have  no  con- 
cern upon  them  for  their  good,  or  care  one  farthing 
what  becomes  of  them. 


Of  Honesty  and  Ventcifif  in  DeaU/ng, 

Thbrb  is  a  specific  difference  between  honesty 
and  knavery,  which  can  never  be  altered  by  trade 
or  any  other  thing;  nor  can  that  integrity  of 
mind,  which  describes  and  is  peculiar  to  a  man 
of  honesty,  be  ever  abated  to  a  tradesman ;  the 
rectitude  of  his  soul  must  be  the  same,  and  he 
must  not  only  intend  or  mean  honestly  and  justly, 
but  he  must  ad  so,  and  that  in  all  his  dealings. 
He  must  neither  cheat  nor  defraud,  overreach 
nor  circumvent  his  neighbour,  or  anybody  he 
deals  with ;  nor  must  he  design  to  do  so,  or  lay 
au]^  plots  or  snares  to  that  purpose  in  his  dealing, 
as  is  frequent  in  the  general  conduct  of  too  many, 
who  yet  w.ould  take  it  very  ill  to  have  any  one 
tax  their  integrity. 

But  after  all  this  is  premised,  there  are  some 
latitudes  which  a  tradesman  is  and  must  be  al- 
lowed, and  which,  by  the  custom  and  usage  of 
trade^  he  may  give  himself  a  liberty  in,  which 
cannot  be  allowed  in  other  cases ;  some  of  which 
are— 

1.  ^he  liberty  of  asking  more  than  he  will 
take.    I  know  some  people  have  condemned  this 


practice  as  dishonest;  aad  the  Qoaken  for  » tim« 
strictly  stood  to  their  point  in  the  coatmrj  pc»c- 
tice,  resolving  to  ask  no  more  thaa  they  woold 
take,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  and  choosing 
rather  to  lose  the  selling  of  their  goods,  though 
they  could  afford  sometimes  to  tuce  what  was 
offered,  rather  than  abate  a  f arthii:^  of  the  ptice 
they  had  asked.  But  time  and  the  naoosMtma  of 
trade  have  brought  them  a  good  deal  off  oC  that 
severity,  and  they  by  dqpnees  oame  to  ask  and 
abate  just  as  other  honest  tradasman  do,  theyogh 
not  perhaps  as  those  do  who  give  themselves  too 
g^reat  a  liberty  that  way. 

Indeed  it  is  the  buyers  that  make  this  eostom 
necessary:  for  they,  especi^y  those  who  bay 
for  immediate  use,  will  first  pretend  positirely 
to  tie  themselves  up  to  a  limited  prioe,  and  bid 
them  a  little  and  a  little  more^  until  they  come 
so  near  the  price,  that  the  sellers  cannot  find  in 
their  hearts  to  refuse  it,  and  then  they  are  tempted 
to  take  it,  notwithstanding  their  first  words  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  oommon  indeed  for  the  toMles- 
men  to  say,  They  cannot  abate  anything,  when 
yet  they  do  and  can  afford  it ;  but  the  tradesman 
should  indeed  not  be  understood  stripy  and  lite- 
rally to  his  words,  but  as  he  means  it,  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  cannot  reasonably  abate,  and  that  he 
cannot  abate  without  underselling  the  market, 
or  underrating  the  value  of  his  goods,  aiMi  there 
he  may  say  true ;  and  so  the  mffaning  is  honest, 
that  he  cannot  abate ;  and  yet,  rather  than  not 
take  your  money,  he  may  at  last  resolve  to  do  it, 
in  hopes  of  getting  a  better  price  for  the  remainder, 
or  being  wSUng  to  abate  his  ordinary  gain,  rather 
than  disoblige  the  customer,  or  being  perhaps 
afraid  he  should  not  sell  off  Uie  quantity  in  tole- 
rable time^  having  possibly  a  laige  stock  by  him, 
the  disposmg  of  some  of  which  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  rest 

In  these  cases  I  cannot  say  a  shopkeeper  dioold 
be  tied  down  to  the  literal  meaning  of  nis  words 
in  the  price  he  asks,  or  that  he  is  guilty  of  lying 
in  not  adhering  stiffly  to  the  letter  of  his  first 
demand ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  would  have 
every  tradesman  take  as  little  liberty  that  way 
as  may  be :  and  if  the  buyers  would  expect  the 
tradesman  should  keep  strictly  to  his  demand, 
they  should  not  stand  and  haggle,  and  screw  the 
shopkeeper  down,  bidding  from  one  penny  to 
another  to  a  trifle  within  his  prioe^  so  as  it  w«e 
to  pu»h  him  to  the  extremity  either  to  turn  away 
his  customer  for  a  sixpence,  or  some  such  trifle, 
or  to  break  his  word ;  as  if  he  would  say,  I  will 
force  you  to  speak  falsely,  or  turn  me  away  for 
a  trifle. 

In  such  cases,  if  indeed  there  is  a  breach,  the 
sin  is  the  buyer's ;  at  least  he  puts  himself  in  the 
deWl's  stead,  and  makes  himself  both  tempto' 
and  accuser:  nor  can  I  say  that  the  seller  is  in 
that  case  so  much  to  blame  as  the  buyer ;  for  the 
latter  as  often  says,  *  I  won't  give  a  farthing  more/ 
and  yet  advances ;  as  the  former  says,  *  I  can^ 
abate  a  fartliing,*  and  yet  complies.  These  are, 
as  I  call  them,  trading  lies,  and  it  ware  to  be 
wished  they  could  be  avoided  on  both  sides;  and 
the  honest  tradeunan  does  avoid  them  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  yet  must  not,  I  say,  in  all  cases 
be  tied  up  to  the  strict  literal  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression. 

2.  Another  trading  licence  is  that  of  appointing 
and  promising  payments  of  money,  which  men 
in  business  are  often  forced  to  make,  and  too 
often  obliged  to  break.  Let  us  state  this  case  as 
deariy  as  we  can. 

The  credit  usually  given  by  one  tradesman  to 
another,  as  particularly  by  the  merchant  to  the 
wholesale  man,  and  by  the  wholesale  man  to  the 
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TotaUer,  is  such,  that  ^thoitt  tying  the  bayer  up 
to  a  partioQlar  day  of  payment,  they  go  on  bnying 
«nd  selling,  and  the  buyer  p%y8  money  upon  ac- 
connt,  as  his  oonvcmience  admits,  and  as  the 
seller  is  eonteikt  to  tsise  It.  This  occasions  the 
merchants,  <ir  the  Wholesale  men,  to  go  abont,  as 
iher  call  tt,  a  drnming  among  their  dealers,  and 
wmch  is  getoerainy  tlie  work  of  every  Saturday. 
When  the  mercl]»iit  comes  to  his  customer  the 
wholesale  man,  or  warehousekeeper,  for  money, 
he  puts  him  ofl^  vtty  probably,  from  week  to 
week,  making  each  time  promises  of  payment, 
which  he  is  forced  to  break;  but  at  last,  after 
eeveral  disappointmeiite,  he  makes  shift  to  pay 
him. 

The  occasion  of  this  is,  the  wholesale  man  sells 
ihe  merchant's  goods  to  several  retailers ;  and  if 
they  paid  him  in  time,  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
his  word,  but  they  disappotnting  him,  he  is  forced 
in  his  turn  to  disappoint  the  merchw&t ;  but  all 
the  whfle,  it  is  presumed,  if  he  be  an  honest  man, 
he  never  makes  a  promise  but  he  intends  othoi^ 
wise^  and  has  reasonable  and  very  probable 
gromids  for  hoping  he  shall  be  enabled  so  to  do. 
The  merchant,  m  his  turn,  except  his  circum- 
stances are  very  good,  is  obliged  to  put  off  the 
BlackwelUhaU  factor,  or  the  packer,  of  the 
clothier,  or  whoever  he  deals  with,  in  propor^ 
tion ;  and  thus  promises  go  round  fbr  payment, 
and  those  promises  are  kept  or  broken  as  monev 
comes  in  or  as  disappointments  happen,  and  all 
this  while  here  is  no  oreaoh  of  honesty  or  parole, 
no  lying  or  snpposition  of  it  among  the  trades- 
men, either  on  one  side  or  other. 

But  Ic^  us  come  to  the  morality  of  it  To 
break  a  solemn  promise  is  a  veiy  bad  thing,  that 
is  celtain :  there  is  no  coming  off  of  it ;  and  hare 
4he  first  fault  might  be  enlarged  Upon,  viz.  of 
making  the  promise,  which,  say  the  strict  objec- 
tors, they  s&onld  not  do.  But  the  tradesman's 
answer  is  this,  all  those  promises  ought  to  be 
taken  as  they  are  made,  namely,  with  a  con- 
tingent dependenoe  upon  the  circnmstauces  of 
trade,  such  as  promises  made  tiiem  by  others 
who  owe  them  money,  or  the  supposition  of  a 
week's  trade  bringing  in  money  bv  retail,  as 
usual,  both  of  which  are  liable  to  fail,  or  at  least 
Ao  fall  flihort ;  and  this  the  person  who  calls  for 
the  money  knows,  and  takes  the  promim  with 
those  attending  casualties,  which,  if  they  fail,  he 
Imows  the  shopkeeper,  or  whoever  he  ii,  must 
fail  hiat  too. 

The  caas  is  plain,  if  the  man  had  the  money 
In  cash,  he  need  not  meJke  a  pivmiise  or  appoint- 
ment for  a  farther  day ;  for  that  promise  is  no 
more  or  less  than  a  capitulation  for  a  Week's  foi> 
beanmce,  on  his  assurance  that,  if  possible,  ho 
will  not  fail  to  pay  him  at  that  time.  It  is  ob- 
jected, that  the  words,  if  possible,  should  then  be 
mentiotted ;  which  would  solve  the  morality  of 
the  case.  To  this  I  must  answer  that  I  think  it 
needless,  unless  the  man,  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  could  be  supposed  to  believe  the  pro- 
mise was  to  be  perfbrmed,  whether  it  was  possible 
or  no ;  whtoh  no  reasonable  man  can  be  supposed 
todo. 

Theire  is  a  parallel  onse  to  this  In  the  ordinary 
appomiment  of  people  to  meet  either  at  place  or 
tune,  upon  occasions  of  business.  Two  friends 
make  aa  appointment  to  meet  the  next  day  at 
jooh  a  house  \  one  says  to  the  other,  *  Do  not  fail 
me  at  that  time,  for  I  will  certainly  be  there ;'  the 
other  answers,  *I  will  not  ftail.*^  Some  people 
obieet  against  these  positive  appointments,  and 
teU  us  we  ought  to  say,  I  will,  if  it  please  Qod ; 
ior,  I  will,  life  and  health  permitting. 

But  to  say  a  word  to  our  present  custom: 


since  Christianity  is  the  public  profession  of  the 
country,  and  we  are  to  suppose  we  not  only  ore 
Christians  onrselves,  but  that  all  those  we  are 
talking  to,  or  of,  are  also  Christians,  we  must 
add  tint  ChrisHanity  supposes  we  acknowledge 
that  life,  and  all  the  contingencies  of  life,  are 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Providence,  and 
liable  to  all  those  accidents  which  God  permits 
to  befall  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  living 
in  the  world ;  therefore  we  expect  to  be  taken  in 
that  sense  in  all  such  appointments ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  us  a^  Christians,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  our  words,  that  when  I  say  I  will 
certainly  meet  mv  friena  at  such  a  place,  and  at 
such  a  time,  he  should  understand  me  to  mean, 
if  it  pleases  Gk>d  to  give  me  life  and  health,  or 
that  bis  providence  permits  me  to  come.  For  we 
all  know  that  else  I  cannot  meet,  or  so  much  at 
live. 

Not  to  understand  me  thus,  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  you  do  not  understand  me  to  be  a  Christian, 
or  to  act  like  a  Christian  in  anything ;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  they  that  understand  it  other- 
wise I  ought  not  to  understand  to  be  Christians. 
Nor  should  I  be  supposed  to  put  any  neglect  or 
dishonour  upon  the  government  of  Providence  in 
the  world,  or  to  suggest  that  I  did  not  think 
myself  subjected  to  ft,  because  I  omitted  the 
words  in  my  appointment. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  man  cctaies  to  me  for 
money,  I  put  him  off:  that,  in  the  first  place, 
supposes  I  have  not  the  money  by  me,  or  cannot 
spare  it  to  pay  him  at  that  time ;  if  it  was  other- 
wise, it  mav  be  supposed  I  would  pay  him  just 
then.  He  is  then  perhaps  impatient,  aud  asks 
me  when  I  will  pav  him,  and  I  tell  him  at  such 
a  time :  this  naturally  supposes,  that  by  that  time 
I  expect  to  be  supplied,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay ; 
I  have  current  bills,  or  promises  of  money,  to  be 
paid  me,  or  I  expect  the  ordinary  takings  in  my 
shop  or  warehouse  will  supply  me  to  make  good 
my  promise.  Thus  mv  promise  is  honest  in  its 
foundation,  because  I  have  reason  to  expect 
money  to  come  in,  to  makfr  me  in  a  condition  to 
perform  it;  but  so  it  falls  out,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  and  contrary  to  the  reason  of  things, 
I  am  disappointed  and  cannot  do  it ;  I  am  then 
a  trespasser  upon  my  creditor,  whom  I  ought  to 
have  paid,  and  I  am  under  affliction  enough  on 
that  account,  and  I  suffer  in  my  reputation  for 
it  also ;  but  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  liar,  an 
immoral  man,  a  man  that  have  no  ragatd  to  mv 
promise,  and  the  like ;  for  at  the  same  time  I 
have  perhaps  used  my  utmost  endeavour  to  do  it, 
but  am  prevented  by  several  men  breaking  pro- 
mise with  me^  and  1  am  no  way  able  to  help 
myself.  \ 

It  is  objected  to  this,  that  then  I  should  not 
make  ray  promises  absolute,  but  conditional'  To 
this  1  say,  that  the  promises,  as  is  above  observed, 
are  really  not  absolute,  but  conditional  in  the 
very  nature  of  them,  and  are  understood  so  when 
they  are  made;  or  else  thev  that  bear  them 
do  not  understand  them  as  all  human  appoint- 
ments ought  to  be  understood.  I  do  confess  it 
would  be  Miter  not  to  make  an  absolute  promise 
at  1^  but  to  express  the  condition  or  reserve 
with  the  pr<miise,  and  say,  I  will  if  I  can,  or,  I 
will  if  people  are  just  to  me,  and  perform  their 
promises  to  me. 

But  the  Importunity  of  the  person  who  de- 
mands the  payment  will  not  permit  it ;  nothing 
short  of  a  positive  promise  will  satisfy;  they 
never  believe  the  person  intends  to  perform,  if 
he  makes  the  least  reserve  or  condition  in  his 
promise,  though  at  the  same  time  they  know  that 
even  the  nature  and  the  reason  of  the  promise 
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strongly  imply  the  condition ;  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  creditor  occasions  the  breach  which 
he  reproaches  the  debtor  with  the  immorality  of. 
^  Cnstomi  indeed,  has  driven  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  morals  in  many  things,  which  trade 
makes  necessary,  and  which  we  can  now  very 
rarely  avoid ;  so  that  if  we  must  pretend  to  go 
back  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  command,  if  our 

2ea  must  be  yea,  and  our  nay,  nay,  why  then  it 
I  impossible  for  ti^esmen  to  be  Christians,  and 
we  must  unhinge  all  business,  act  upon  new 
principles  in  trads^  and  go  on  by  new  rules ;  in 
short,  we  must  shut  up  shop,  and  leave  off  trade, 
and  so  in  many  things  we  must  leave  off  living ; 
for  as  conversation  is  called  life,  we  must  leave 
off  to  converse.  All  the  ordinary  communication 
of  life  is  now  full  of  lyiug ;  and  what  with  table- 
lies,  salutation-lies,  and  tradinp^-lies,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  every  man  speaking  truth  with  his 
neighbour. 

But  this  is  a  subject  would  launch  me  out 
beyond  my  present  bounds,  and  make  a  book  by 
itself ;  I  return  to  the  case  particularlv  in  hand, 
promises  of  payment  of  money.  Men  ^n  trade,  I 
say,  are  under  this  unhappy  necessity;  they  are 
forced  to  make  them,  and  they  are  forced  to  break 
them;  the  violent  pressing  and  dunning,  and 
perhaps  threatening  too,  of  the  creditor,  when 
the  poor  shopkeeper  cannot  comply  with  his 
demand,  forces  him  to  promise,  in  short,  the 
importunate  creditor  will  not  be  otherwise  put 
off,  and  the  poor  shopkeeper,  almost  worried, 
and  i>erhap8  a  little  terrified  too,  and  afraid  of 
him,  is  glad  to  do  and  say  anything  to  pacify 
him;  and  this  extorts  a  promise  which,  when 
the  time  comes,  he  is  no  more  able  to  perform 
than  he  was  before;  and  this  multiplies  promises, 
and  consequently  breaches;  so  much  of  which 
are  to  be  placed  \x>  the  account  of  force,  that  I 
must  acknowledge,  though  the  debtor  is  to  blame, 
the  creditor  is  too  far  concerned  in  the  fault  of  it 
to  be  excused ;  and  it  wera  to  be  wished  some 
other  method  could  be  found  out  to  prevent  the 
evil,  and  that  tradesmen  would  resolve  with 
more  courage  to  resist  the  importunities  of  the 
creditor,  be  the  consequence  what  it  would, 
rather  than  break  in  upon  their  morals,  and  load 
their  consdences  with  the  reproaches  of  it 

I  knew  a  tradesman  who,  labouring  long  under 
the  ordinary  difficulties  of  men  embarrassed  in 
trade,  and  piaifit  the  possibility  of  getting  out,  and 
being  at  la^  obliged  to  stop  ana  call  his  people 
together,  told  me  that  after  he  was  broke,  though 
it  was  a  tenible  thing  to  him  at  first,  as  it  is  to 
most  tradesmen,  yet  he  thought  himself  in  a  new 
world,  when  he  was  at  a  full  stop,  and  had  no 
more  the  terror  upon  him  of  bills  coining  for 

Sayment,  and  creditors  knocking  at  his  door  to 
un  him,  and  he  without  money  to  pay ;  he  was 
no  more  obliged  to  stand  in  his  shop,  and'  be 
buUied  and  rimed  by  his  creditors,  nay,  by  their 
apprentices  and  boys,  and  sometimes  oy  porters 
and  footmen,  to  whom  he  waa  forced  to  give  good 
words,  and  sometimes  strain  his  patience  to  the 
utmost  limits;  he  was  now  no  more  obliged  to 
make  promises,  which  he  knew  he  could  not  per- 
form, and  break  promises  as  fast  as  he  made 
them,  and  so  lie  continually,  both  to  Gk>d  and 
man.  And  he  added  the  ease  of  his  mind,  which 
he  felt  upon  that  occasion,  was  so  giea^  that  it 
was  as  if  a  heavy  load  were  taken  off  his  back, 
under  which  he  was  able  no  longer  to  stand, 
and  that  it  balanced  all  the  grief  he  was  in  at  the 
general  disaster  of  his  affairs ;  and  further,  that 
even  in  the  lowest  of  his  circumstances  which 
followed,  he  would  not  go  hack  to  live  in  a  good 
figure  as  he  had  done,  if  it  had  been  iu  his  choice. 


and  to  be  in  the  exquisite  torture  of  want  of 
money  to  pay  his  bills,  and  keep  off  his  duns,  &s 
he  was  before. 

This  necessarily  brings  me  to  observe  here^ 
and  it  is  a  little  for  the  ease  of  the  tradesman's 
mind  in  such  severe  cases,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  in  this  case  between  wilful 
premeditated  lying  and  the  necessity  men  may 
be  driven  to  bv  their  disappointments,  and  other 
accidents  of  their  circumstances,  to  break  each 
promises,  as  they  had  made  with  an  honest  inten- 
tion of  periorming  them. 

He  that  breaks  a  promise,  however  scdemnly 
made,  may  be  an  honest  man ;  but  he  that  mak^ 
a  promise  with  a  design  to  break  it,  or  with  no 
iiesolution  of  performing  it,  cannot  be  so.  Nay. 
to  carry  it  further,  he  that  makes  a  promise  and 
does  not  do  his  endeavour  to  perform  it,  or  to  put 
himself  into  a  condition  to  perform  it,  cannot  be 
an  honest  man.  A  promise  once  made  supposes 
the  person  willing  to  perform  it,  if  it  were  in  bis 
power,  and  has  a  binding  influence  upon  the 
person  who  made  it,  so  far  as  his  power  extends, 
or  that  he  can  within  the  reach  of  any  reason- 
able ability  peii orm  the  conditions ;  but  if  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  periorm  it,  as  in  this  affair  of 
payment  of  money  is  often  the  case,  the  man 
cannot  be  condemned  as  dishonest. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
a  very  mortifying  thing  to  an  honest  tiadesman 
to  be  pbliged  to  break  his  word;  and  therefoie, 
where  men  can  possiUy  avoid  it,  they  should  not 
make  their  promises  of  payment  so  positive,  but 
rather  conmtional,  and  tliereby  avoid  both  the 
immorality  and  the  discredit  of  breaking  their 
word;  nor  will  any  tradesman,  I  hope,  hsiden 
himself  in  a  careless  forwardness  to  promise, 
without  endeavouring  or  intending  to  perform, 
from  anything  said  m  this  chapter;  lor  be  the 
excuse  lor  it  as  good  as  it  will,  as  to  the  pcHnt 
of  strict  honesty,  he  can  have  but  small  regard 
to  his  own  peace  of  mind,  or  to  his  own  credit 
in  trade^  who  will  not  avoid  it  as  mucli  as 
possible. 


Of  ike  cutiommy  Frmida  of  Trade,  wkiek 
allow  themseteee  to  Practise,  atidpnUndtoJuatify 
to  the  Rules  qfHonetiy, 

It  is  certainly  true  that  few  things  in  nature  art 
simply  unlawful  and  dishonest,  but  that  all  erime 
is  made  so  by  the  addition  and  concairence  of 
circumstances,  and  of  these  I  am  now  to  speak ; 
and  the  first  I  take  notice  of  is  that  of  taking  or 
putting  off  counterfeit  or  false  money. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  calling  in  the  old 
money,  in  the  time  of  the  late  King  William,  was 
an  act  particularly  glorious  to  that  reign,  and 
in  nothmg  more  than  this,  that  it  delivered  trade 
from  a  terrible  load,  and  tradennen  from  a  vast 
accumulated  weight  of  daily  crime.  Theie  was 
scarce  a  shopkeeper  that  had  not  a  considerable 
quantity  of  false  and  impassable  money;  not 
an  apprentice  that  kept  his  master^s  cash  b«t 
had  annual  loss,  which  the^  sometimes  were  un- 
able to  support,  and  sometimes  their  parents  and 
friends  were  ceiled  upon  for  the  deficiency. 

The  consequence  was,  that  every  raw  youth, 
or  unskilful  boy  that  was  sent  to  receive  money, 
was  put  upon  by  the  cunning  tradesman;  and 
all  the  bad  money  they  had  was  tendered  in  pay^ 
ment  among  the  good,  that  by  ignorance  or  ovei^ 
sight  some  might  possibly  be  made  to  pass;  and 
as  these  ignorantl^  or  carelessly  took  tt,  so  they 
were  not  wanting  in  all  the  artifice  and  sleight  <x 
hand  they  were  masters  of,  to  put  it  off  again; 
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80  that,  in  sbortf  people  were  made  bites  and 
cheats  to  one  another,  in  all  their  business ;  and 
if  you  went  but  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  stock- 
ingS|  or  any  trifle  at  a  shop,  you  went  witb  bad 
money  in  one  hand,  and  ^^ood  money  in  the  other, 
profferingfirstthe  bad  coin,  to  get  it  off  if  possible ; 
and  then  the  gfood,  if  the  other  was  rejected. 

Thus  people  were  daily  upon  the  catch  to  cheat 
and  surprise  one  another,  if  they  could ;  and,  in 
short,  paid  no  good  mone^  for  anything,  if  tiiey 
ooold  help  it.  And  how  did  we  triumph,  if,  meet- 
ing with  some  poor  raw  servant,  or  ignorant 
woman,  behind  a  counter,  we  got  off  a  counter- 
feit half-crown,  or  a  brass  shilling,  and  brought 
away  their  goods  (which  were  worth  the  money, 
if  it*  had  b^n  good^  for  a  half-crown  that  was 
perhaps  not  worth  sixpence,  or  for  a  shilling  not 
worth  a  penny ;  as  if  this  was  not  all  one  with 
picking  the  shopkeeper's  pocket,  or  robbing  his 
house! 

The  excuse  ordinarily  given  for  this  practice 
was,  It  came  to  us  for  good ;  we  took  it,  and  it 
only  went  as  it  came ;  we  did  not  make  it ;  and 
the  like.  As  if,  beokuse  we  had  been  basely 
cheated  by  A,  we  were  allowed  to  cheat  B ;  or 
that  because  0  had  robbed  our  house,  that  there- 
fore we  might  go  and  rob  D. 

And  yet  this  was  constantly  practised  at 
that  time  over  the  whole  nation,  ana  by  some  of 
the  honestest  tradesmen  among  us,  if  not  by  all 
of  them. 

When  the  old  money  was  called  in,  an  end 
was  put  to  this  cheating  trade,  and  the  morals  of 
tlie  nation  in  some  measure  restored ;  for,  in  short, 
before  that,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  trades- 
man to  be  an  honest  man.  Bat  now  we  begin  to 
fall  into  it  again ;  and  we  see  the  current  coin  of 
the  kingdom  strangely  crowded  with  counterfeit 
money,  both  gold  and  silver ;  and  especially  we 
have  found  a  great  deal  of  counterfeit  foreign 
money,  as  particularly  Portu^l  and  Spanish 
gold,  such  as  moidores  and  Spanish  pistoles, 
which  when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  put 
upon  with  them,  the  fraud  dips  deep  into  our 
pockets ;  the  first  being  twenty-seven  shilling^ 
and  the  latter  seventeen.  It  is  true,  the  latter 
being  payable  only  bv  weight,  we  are  not  often 
troubled  with  them ;  but  the  former  going  all  by 
tale,  great  quantities  of  them  have  been  put  off 
among  us.  But  I  must  lay  it  down  as  a  stated 
rule,  in  the  moral  part  of  the  question,  That  to 
put  off  base  money  for  good,  knowingly,  is  dis- 
honest and  knavish. 

Nor  win  it  take  off  from  the  crime  of  it,  or 
lessen  the  dishonesty,  to  say,  I  took  it  for  good 
and  current  money,  and  it  goes  as  it  comes ;  for, 
as  I  hinted  before,  my  having  been  cheated  does 
not  authorize  me  to  cheat  any  other  person ;  so 
neither  was 'it  a  just  or  honest  thing  in  that  per- 
son who  put  the  bad  money  upon  me,  if  tney 
knew  it  to  be  bad ;  and  if  it  was  not  honest  in 
them,  how  can  it  be  so  in  me  ? 

The  case  to  me  is  very  clear,  namely,  that 
neither  by  law,  justice,  nor  conscience,  can  the 
tradesman  put  off  his  bad  money  after  he  has 
taken  it,  if  he  once  knows  it  to  be  false  and 
counterfeit.  That  it  is  against  law  is  evident, 
because  it  is  not  good  and  lawful  money  of 
England ;  it  cannot  be  honest,  because  you  do 
not  pay  in  the  coin  vou  agreed  for,  or  perform 
the  bargain  yon  made,  or  pay  in  the  coin  ex- 
pected of  you ;  and  it  is  not  just,  because  you  do 
not  give  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  goods 
you  buy,  but  reallv  take  a  tradesman's  goods 
away,  and  return  dross  and  dirt  to  him  in  the 
room  of  it 

The  medium  I  have  to  propose  in  the  room  of 


this  is,  that  every  man  that  takes  a  counterfeit 
piece  of  money,  and  knowd  it  to  be  such,  should 
immediately  destroy  it,  either  by  cutting  it  in 
pieces,  or,  as  I  have  seen  some  do,  nail  it  up 
against  a  post,  so  that  it  should  go  no  further. 
It  is  true,  this  is  sinking  so  much  upon  himself, 
and  supporting  the  credit  of  the  current  coin  at 
his  own  expense,  and  he  loses  the  whole  piece, 
which  tradesmen  are  very  loath  to  do ;  but  thus 
they  ought  to  do,  though  to  their  present  loss, 
whether  they  may  reap  any  benefit  in  future  from 
so  doing,  or  not ;  which,  however,  is  not  unlikely 
but  they  mav. 

For,  J/&-<^  by  doing  thus  the^  put  a  stop  to  the 
fraud  as  to  that  individual  piece  of  money ;  so 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  good  service  to  the  public  to 
take  away  the  occasion  and  instrument  of  so 
much  knaverv  and  deceit 

S^QondLy^  They  prevent  a  worse  fraud,  which 
is,  the  buying  and  selling  such  counterfeit  money. 
This  was  a  very  wicked,  but  open  trade,  in  for- 
mer days,  and  may  in  time  come  to  be  so  agaizh 
Fellows  went  about  the  streets  crying,  *  Brass 
money,  broken  or  whole.*  These  fellows  pre- 
tended that  they  bought  it  to  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  if  you  insisted  upon  it,  they  would  cut  it  in 
pieces  before  your  face ;  but  they  as  often  got 
it  without  that  ceremony,  and  so  made  what 
wicked  shifts  they  could  to  get  it  off  again,  and- 
many  times  did  put  it  off  for  current  money,  after 
they  had  bought  it  for  a  trifle. 

ThirtUy^  By  this  fraud,  perhaps  the  same  piece 
of  money  might,  several  years  after,  come  inta 
your  hands  again,  after  you  had  sold  it  for  a 
trifle ;  and  so  you  might  lose  by  the  same  shilling 
two  or  three  times  over. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  a  penalty 
should  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  offered  any 
counterfeit  money  in  payment  But  besides  that 
there  is  already  a  statute  against  uttering  false 
money,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  if  any  other  or 
further  law  shovud  be  made,  either  to  enforce  the 
statute,  or  to  have  new  penalties  added,  they 
would  still  fall  into  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the 
Act 

1.  That  innocent  men  would  suffer,  seeing 
many  tradesmen  may  take  a  piece  of  counterfeift 
money  in  tale,  with  other  money,  and  really  not 
know  it,  and  so  may  offer  it  aKain  as  innocently 
as  they  first  took  it  ignorantly;  and  to  bring 
such  into  trouble  for  every  false  shilling  which 
they  might  offer  to  pay  away  without  Imowing 
it,  would  be  to  make  the  law  merely  vexatious  to 
those  against  whom  it  was  not  intended. 

2.  Such  an  Act  would  be  difiicultly  executed, 
because  it  would  not  be  easy  to  know  who  did 
knowingly  utter  false  money,  and  who  did  not. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  such  a  law  would  no 
way  answer  the  end,  nor  effectually  discover 
the' offender,  much  less  suppress  the  practice. 

But  a  general  Act,  obliging  all  tradesmen  to 
suppress  counterfeit  money,  by  refusing  to  put  it 
off  again  after  they  knew  it  to  be  counterfeit  and 
a  general  consent  of  tradesmen  to  do  so,  would 
be  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  the 
morality  of  which  is  so  justly  called  in  question^ 
and  the  ill  consequences  of  which  to  trade  are  so 
very  well  known ;  nor  will  anything  but  a  uni- 
vex^  consent  of  tradesmen  in  the  honest  sup- 
pressing of  counterfeit  money,  ever  bring  it  to 
pass.  In  the  meantime,  as  to  the  dishonesty  of 
the  practice,  I  l^ink  It  is  out  of  question ;  it  caa 
have  nothing  but  custom  to  plead  for  It,  which 
is  so  &r  from  an  argument,  that  I  think  the  plea  k 
criminal  in  itself,  and  really  adds  to  its  being  a 
grievance,  and  calls  loudly  for  a  speedy  rsdreeB. 

Another  trading  fraud  is,  the  various  arts  made 
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use  of  bf  tradesmen  to  set  oft  their  goods  to  the 
eye  of  the  ignorant  buyer. 

This  is  something  of  kin  to  putting  off  oooster- 
feit  meoey;  every  false  gloss  pnt'vpon  our 
woollen  nubiinfaohureB,  by  hotpreseing,  folding, 
dressiog,  taoUag,  padEing,  Ueaohing,  ka^  what 
•ire  they  but  washing  over  a  brass  shilling  to 
make  k  pses  for  sterling?  Every  false  light, 
every  arttAaial8td»-window,  sky-Sgbt,  and  tmnk- 
light  we  see  made,  to  show  the  fine  hollands, 
lawns,  cambriGS,  Ac,  to  ad<v«,ntage,  and  to  de- 
oeive  the  buyer,  whait  is  it  bat  a  counterfeit  coin 
to  cheat  the  customers,  and  make  tiieir  goods 
look  finer  than  they  aire  ? 

And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  setting 
some  goods  out  to  the  best  advantage  too ;  for  in 
some  goods,  if  they  are  not  well  dressed,  well 
pressed  and  packed,  they  are  not  really  showed 
in  a  true  light ;  aatd  therefore  such  works  as  piay 
be  proper  lor  so  far  setting  it  forth  to  the  eye,  as 
may  show  it  to  be  idiat  rniffly  it  is,  may  be  neces- 
sary.   For  example : 

The  cloths,  stuffs,  seizes,  druggets,  fto.  which 
are  brought  to  market  in  the  west  and  northern 
parts  of  England  and  in  Norfolk,  as  they  are 
brought  without  the  dressing  and  making  up, 
may  be  said  to  be  brought  to  market  unfinished ; 
and  they  are  brought  there  again  by  the  whole* 
sale  dealero,  or  cloth-workers,  tuckers,  and  mer> 
chants,  and  they  carry  tbem  to  their  wareho«ises 
and  workhouses,  where  they  go  through  diverse 
operatioDa  again,  and  are  iniefaed  for  t^  market 
»OT  indesd  are  they  fit  to  bo  showed  nutil  th«y 
are  so ;  the  fltufb  are  in  the  grease,  the  dloth  is 
in  the  oil,  t^ey  an  rcngh  and  foul :  and  as  our 
buyers  do  not  understand  them  until  they  we  so 
dressed,  it  is  no  proper  finishing  of  the  goods  to 
bring  tbevi  to  msi^  before  that  part  is  per- 
fotmed. 

But  if,  by  the  enberance  of  their  art,  they  set 
the  goods  in  a  false  light,  give  them  a  false  gIo8l^ 
a  finer  and  smoother  sudrf  ace  than  they  really  have, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  buyer,  so  far  is  it  a  trading 
fraud,  which  is  an  unjustifiable  pracUoe  in  busi- 
uess,  and  which,  like  coining  of  counterfeit  money, 
is  making  goods  to  pass  for  what  they  really  are 
not. 

I  oome  next  to  the  setl^h^g  out  their  goods  to 
tl)e  buyer  by  the  help  of  the  tongue :  and  hero, 
I  must  confess,  out  shop  rhetoric  is  a  strange 
kind  of  speech ;  it  is  to  be  understood,  in  a  manner, 
by  itself  {  it  is  to  be  taken  in  sudh  a  latitude  as 
requires  a«  msay  fiourishes  to  excuse  it  as  it 
contains  in  itself. 

The  end  of  it,  in  short,  Is  oorrnpt,  »nd  it  is 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  impertinent  Mtteiy  to  the 
buyer,  filled  with  hypocrisy,  compliment,  self- 
praises,  falsehood,  aad,  in  short,  a  complication 
of  wickedness.  It  is  a  conrupt  means  to  a  vicious 
end ;  and  I  cannot  see  anything  in  it  but  what 
a  wise  man  laughs  at,  a  good  man  abhors,  and 
any  man  of  honesty  avoids  as  much  as  possible. 

The  shopkeeper  ought  indeed  to  have  a  good 
tOBgue ;  but  he  should  not  make  a  common  whore 
of  it,  aokd  employ  it  to  the  wicked  purpose  of 
imposing  upon  all  that  oome  to  deal  with  him. 
There  is  a  modest  licenoe  which  trade  allows  to 
all;  but  this  cannot  excuse  a  wilful  lie  behind 
the  oounter  any  more  than  in  any  otiier  place; 
and  I  reoommend  it  to  all  honest  tradesmen  to 
consider  what  a  scandal  it  is  upon  tnde  to  sup- 
pose thai  a  tradesman  cannot  Hve  wi^out  lying. 

Indeed,  I  must  say  that  much  of  it  is  owing 
to  the  buyers ;  they  be^n  the  work,  and  give  the 
oocasion ;  and  perhuw  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
Solomon  reproved  the  buyers,  rather  than  the 
.aeUerS)  when  he  says,  *  It  is  nought^  it  is  nought, 


says  the  buyer;  but  when  he  goes  away,  ihea  bo 
boasteth,'  Prov.  xx.  U ;  and  it  is  the  leas  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  one  undezvalnes  the  goods, 
that  the  other  as  nmoh  overvalues  thsnv 

It  was  a  kind  of  a  8t^  ix>  the  core  of  tUb  viei 
in  trade,  that  there  was  an  old  oflBoe  eroded  in 
the  city  of  London  for  searching  and  ▼iewtn^  all 
the  goods  which  were  sold  in  bulk,  and  ooold 
not  be  seaarched  into  by  the  buyer:  this  was  cafied 
gofhlmg;  and  the  gsibler  having  viewed  the  gooda 
and  oaused.all  damaged  and  unsound  goods  to  be 
taken  out,  used  to  set  bis  seal  upon  the  cask  or 
bogs  which  held  the  rest,  and  then  ihey  wmre 
vouched  to  be  marketable ;  so  liiat,  wtn  tbo 
mfsrchant  and  shopkeeper  met  to  deal,  there  was 
no  room  for  any  words  about  the  goodness  of  the 
ware.  There  was  the  garbler's  seal  to  vonch  tiiat 
they  were  marketable  and  good ;  and  if  they  were 
otherwise,  the  g»*bler  was  answerable. 

This  respected  some  particular  sorts  of  goods 
only,  and  chieflv  qsices,  and  drug^  and  ^re- 
stuffs,  and  the  like.  It  were  well  if  some  omr 
method  than  that  of  a  voluble  tongue  oa«ld  he 
found  out  to  ascertain  the  goodness  and  value 
of  goods  between  the  sliopkec^er  and  the  ntaal 
buyer,  that  such  a  flux  of  falsehoods  and  natratiu 
might  be  avoided  as  we  see  every  day  made  use 
of  to  run  up  and  run  down  everything  thai  is 
bought  or  sold,  and  that  without  any  effeot  too ; 
for,  take  it  one  time  with  another,  all  the  sihop- 
keeper's  protestations  don't  make  the  buyer  like 
the  goods  at  all  the  better,  nor  does  the  b«yer*s 
depreciating  them  make  the  shopkeeper  coU  the 
cheaper. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  consider  a  little  the 
language  that  passes  between  the  tradesman  and 
his  customer  over  the  counter,  and  put  it  into 
plain  home-spun  Ei^Ush,  as  the  meaning  dt  it 
really  imports.  We  would  not  take  that  usage 
if  it  were  put  into  plain  words ;  it  wuvld  set  ill 
the  shopkeepers  and  their  customers  together  1115- 
the  ears,  and  we  should  have  fighting  uid  qoar- 
rolling  instead  of  bowing  and  curtseying  in  evm^ 
shop.  Let  us  hear  how  it  would  sound  between 
them.  A  lady,  we*ll  suppose,  comes  into  a  mercer's 
dK>p  to  buy  some  silks,  or  to  the  lacemanVi  to  buy 
some  flilver  laces,  or  the  lake ;  and  when  shepiicheB 
upon  a  piece  which  she  likes,  she  begins  thus : 

La,  I  like  that  colour  and  that  figure  well 
enough,  but.  I  den^  like  the  silk ;  there's  no  sab- 
stance  in  it. 

Jtfer.  Indeed,  madum,  your  ladyriup  lies;  it  is 
a  very  substantial  silk. 

La.  No,  no,  you  lie ;  indeed,  sir,  ft  Is  good  for 
nothing ;  it  will  do  no  service. 

Jfer.  Piuy,  madam,  feel  how  heavy  it  ia  The 
very  weight  of  it  may  satisfy  you  thai  you  lie 
indeed,  madam. 

La,  Come,  come,  show  me  a  better.  I  am  su» 
you  have  better,  and  tell  me  a  lie. 

Jfer.  Indeed,  madam,  your  ladyship  lies.  I 
may  show  you  more  pieces,  but  I  cannot  shew 
you  a  better.  There  is  not  a  better  pieoe  of  silk 
of  that  sort  in  London,  madam. 

La,  Let  me  see  that  piece  of  crimson  thetuu 

Met.  Here  it  is,  madam. 

La,  No,  that  won*t  do  neither;  it  is  not*: 
colour. 

Jfer.  Indeed,  madam,  you  lie;  it  is  as 
colour  as  can  be  dye^  , 

La,  O  fie!  you  lie  indeed,  sir;  why^  it  is  Bot 
in  grain. 

Mer.  Your  ladyship  lies,  upon  my  word,  madam; 
it  is  in  grain  indieed,  and  as  fine  as  can  be  dyed. 

I  might  make  this  dialogue  mneh  longer,  but 
hdre  is  enough  to  set  the  mercer  and  tiote  lady 
both  in  a  flame,  if  it  were  but  spoken  out  in  plain 
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kngitage  as  above ;  and  jet  what  is  all  the  shop 
dialect  less  or  move  than  this  ?  The  meaning  is 
plain ;  it  is  nothing  \nXy&%  U^  and  vMt  ^  "STrapped 
«p  in  silk  and  satin,  and  delivered  dreoBed  finely 
up,  in  better  clothes  than  pei'haps  it  might  come 
^veased  in  between  a  carman  and  a  porter. 

I  am  not  for  making  my  disconrse  a  satire  upon 
ike  shopkeepers  or  upon  their  customers;  if  I 
iras,  I  oould  give  a  long  detail  of  the  arts  and 
tricks  made  nse  of  bekina  the  counter  to  wheedle 
■and  peratiade  the  buyer,  and  mana^  the  selling 
part,  among  shopkeepers ;  bat  tins  is  vatker  work 
for  a  ballad  or  a  song.  My  business  is  to  tsU  the 
complete  tradesman  how  to  act  a  wiser  part ;  to 
talk  to  his  cnstomers  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
business,  and  not  like  a  mountebank ;  to  let  him 
see  that  there  is  a  way  of  managing  behind  a 
•counter ;  that,  let  the  customer  be  man  or  woman, 
Impertinent  or  not  he  may  behave  himself  so  as 
to  avoid  all  those  impertinences,  falsehoods,  and 
fooiidi  and  wicked  excursions  which  I  com- 
plain of. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  in  these  things :  the 
shopkeeper,  far  from  being  rude  to  his  onstomars 
on  one  hand,  or  sullen  and  silent  on  tho  other, 
may  speak  handsomely  and  modestly  of  his  goods 
what  they  deserve,  and  no  other ;  may  with  truth 
good  manners  too)  set  fortii  ms  goods  as 
oQght  to  be  set  f  oith,  and  neither  be  wanting 
commodity  he  sells,  or  ran  o«t  into  a  ridi- 
culous extravagance  of  words,  which  have  neither 
truth  of  fact  or  honesty  of  design  iu  them. 

Nor  is  this  middle  way  of  managonent  at  aU 
less  likely  to  succeed,  if  the  customers  hav«  any 
shaiv  of  sense  in  them,  or  the  goods  ha  shows 
any  mecii  to  reoonmead  tlnsm. 

Let  the  tradesman,  then,  try  the  hKNWSt  part, 
and  stand  by  that,  k^ppini^  a  sto^  of  fashionable 
asd  valuable  eoods  in  hn  ahtop  to  diow,  and  I 
duPBsay  he  wiu  run  no  vestare,  nor  aeed  ne  fear 
•<nistomer8.  If  anything  caUs  for  the  help  of 
rattling  words,  it  must  be  xuean,  unfashionable, 
and  ordinary  goods,  together  with  weak  and  silly 
bujers ;  and  tot  the  bvyers  that  chance  to  read 
this  xvmembei:^  that  whenever  they  find  the  shop- 
keeper begins  his  fine  apeechea,  they  ought  to 
4»ppoee  he  has  txasfa  to  bring  out,  and  huievas 
he  has  fools  to  show  it  to. 


writk  kis  Bminmt. 

It  must  be  ^owned,  thai  though  this  chapter  is 
written  in  labour  of  the  women,  it  wfll  seem  to 
he  an  officiotts,  thankless  benefaction  to  the  wives; 
fer  that,  as  the  tradesmen's  ladies  now  manage,' 
they  are  generally  above  the  favour,  and  scorn 
to  be  seen  in  the  counting-house,  much  less  be- 
hind the  oounter ;  despiso  the  knowledge  of  their 
bosiaiesa,  or  act  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  being 
tradeasMB^  wives,  and  never  imagined  to  be 
tiadeBiBen's  widows. 

If  this  chosen  ignoranot  of  theirs  ODStes,  some 
fame  or  otheiv  to  be  their  loei,  and  they  ever  find 
the  disadvantage  of  it^  ttiey  may  read  their  fault 
in  their  punishment,  and  wish,  too  late,  thev  had 
a.cied  the  humbler  part,  and  not  thought  it  below 
them  to  inform  thtemselves  of  what  is  so  much 
their  interest  to  know.  This  pride  is  indeed  the 
^eat  misfortune  of  tradesmen's  wives;  for  as 
they  lived  as  if  they  were  above  being  owned 
for  the  tradesman's  wife,  so,  when  he  mes,  they 
Uve  to  be  the  shame  of  the  tradesman's  widow ; 
they  knew  nothing  how  he  got  his  estate  when 
he  was  alive,  and  thev  know  nothing  where  to 
find  it  when  he  is  dead.    This  drives  them  into 


the  hands  of  lawyers,  attorneys,  and  solicitors, 
to  get  in  their  effects ;  who,  when  they  have  got 
it,  often  run  away  with  it,  and  leav«  the  poor 
widow  in  a  more  (Usoonsolate  and  perplexed  con- 
dition than  she  was  in  before. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  women's  fault 
in  one  respect;  and  too  often  it  is  so  in  many, 
since  the  common  spirit  is,  as  I  observed,  so 
much  above  the  tradesman's  condition.  But 
since  it  is  not  so  with  everybody,  let  me  state  the 
case  a  little,  for  the  use  of  -  those  who  still  have 
their  senses  about  them,  and  whose  ^de  is  not 
got  so  much  above  their  reason,  as  to  let  them 
choose  to  be  tradesmen's  beggars,  rather  than 
tradesmen's  widows. 

When  the  tradesuMsn  dies,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  what  estate  or  effects  he  leaves  is,  generallv 
speaking,  dispersed  about  in  many  hands;  his 
widow,  if  she  is  left  executrix,  has  the  ti-ouble  of 
getting  things  together  as  weU  as  she  can;  if 
she  is  not  left  executrix,  she  haa  not  the  trouble, 
indeed,  but  tiien  it  is  looked  upon  that  she  is 
dishonoured  in  not  having  the  trust.  When  she 
oomes  to  look  into  her  affairs,  she  is  more  or  less 
perplexed  and  embarrassed,  as  she  has  not  or 
has  acquainted  hersell  or  been  made  acquainted, 
with  her  husband's  affairs  in  his  lifetime. 

If  she  has  been  one  of  those  gav,  delicate  ladies, 
that  values  herself  upon  her  oeing  a  gmtlo- 
woman,  and  that  thought  it  a  step  below  herself 
when  she  married  this  mechanic  thing  called  a 
tradesman,  and  consequently  scorned  to  oome 
near  his  shop  or  warehouse,  and  acquainting 
herself  with  any  of  his  affaira,  her  folly  calls  for 
pity  now,  as  her  pride  did  for  contempt  before ; 
for  as  ehe  was  f  ooliflh  in  the  first,  she  may  be 
miserable  in  the  laet  part  of  it  Ifow  she  falls 
into  a  sea  of  trouhle;  she  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowkig  that  her  husband  has  died,  as  the 
tradesmen  call  it,  *well  to  pass;'  but  she  has;, 
at  the  same  time,  the  mortification  of  knowing 
nothing  how  to  get  it  in,  or  in  what  hands  it 
Kes.  The  only  relief  she  has  is  her  husband^s 
books ;  and  she  is  happy  in  that  but  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  care  he  took  in  keeping  them; 
even  when  ^e  finds  the  names  of  <deMK>ra,  she 
knows  not  who  they  are  or  where  thev  dwell ; 
who  are  good,  and  who  are  bad.  The  only 
remedy  she  has  here,  is,  if  her  husband  had  ever 
a  servant  or  apprentice  who  was  so  near  out  of 
his  time  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  customers 
and  with  the  books;  and  then  she  is  forced  to  be 
bdM>lden  to  him  to  settle  the  accounts  for  h^, 
and  endeavour  to  get  in  the  debts ;  in  return  for 
which,  abe  is  obliged  to  give  him  his  time  and 
his  freedom,  let  lum  into  the  trade,  make  him 
master  of  aU  the  business,  set  him  up  in  the 
world,  and,  it  may  be  at  last,  with  all  her  pride, 
lets  the  boy  creep  to  bed  to  her.  And  when  her 
Mends  upbraid  her  with  it,  that  she  should 
marry  her  prentioe  bo^,  when,  it  may  be,  die 
was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  her  answer  is. 
Why,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  nrast  have  been 
ruined  else.  I  had  nothing  but  what  lay  abroad 
in  debts,  scattered  about  the  world,  and  nobody 
but  he  knew  how  to  get  them  in;  what  could  I 
do?  If  I  had  not  done  it,  I  must  have  been  a 
beggar.  And  so  it  may  be  she  is  at  last,  too,  if 
the  boy  of  a  husband  proves  a  brute  to  her,  as 
many  do.  and  as  in  such  unequal  matdies  indeed 
most  such  people  do. 

Thus  that  pride  which  once  set  her  above  a 
kind,  diligent,  tender  husband,  and  made  her 
scorn  to  stoop  to  acquaint  herself  with  his  aifairs, 
by  which,  had  she  done  it,  she  had  been  tolerably 
qualified  to  get  in  her  debts,  dispose  of  her  i^op 
goods,  and  bring  her  estate  together;  the  same 
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pride  sinks  her  into  the  necessity  of  crin^ng,  as 
ne  may  prove,  to  a  scoundrel,  and  taking  her 
servant  to  be  her  master. 

This  I  mention  for  the  caution  of  those  ladies 
trho  stoop  to  marry  men  of  business,  and  yet 
despise  the  business  they  are  maintained  bv; 
that  marry  the  tradesman,  but  scorn  the  trade. 
If  madam  thinlra  fit  to  stoop  to  the  man,  she 
ought  never  to  think  herself  above  owning  his 
employment ;  and  as  she  may,  upon  occasion  of 
his  death,  be  left  to  value  herself  upon  it,  and  to 
have  at  least  her  fortune  and  her  children*s  to 
gather  up  out  of  it,  she  ought  not  to  profess  lier« 
self  so  unacquainted  with  it  as  not  to  be  able  to 
look  into  it  when  necessity  obliges  her. 

It  is  a  terrible  disaster  to  any  woman  to  be  so 
far  above  her  own  circumstances,  that  she  should 
not  qualify  herself  to  make  the  best  of  things 
that  are  left  her,  or  to  preserve  herself  fi'om  being 
cheated  and  being  imposed  upon.  In  former 
times  tradesmen's  widows  valued  themselves  upon 
the  shop  and  trade,  or  the  warehouse  and  trade 
that  was  left  them ;  and,  at  least,  if  tiiey  did  not 
carry  on  the  trade  in  their  own  names,  they 
would  keep  it  up  till  they  put  it  off  to  advantage; 
and  often  I  liave  known  a  widow  get  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  good- 
will, as  it  is  called,  of  the  shop  and  trade,  u  she 
did  not  think  fit  to  carrv  on  the  trade ;  if  she  did, 
the  case  turned  the  other  way,  namely,  that  if 
the  widow  did  not  put, off  the  shop,  the  shop 
would  put  off  the  widow.  And  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  where  there  is  one  widow  that  keeps 
on  the  trade  now,  after  a  husband's  decease,  there 
were  ten,  if  not  twenty,  that  did  it  thm. 

But  now  the  ladies  are  above  it,  and  disdain  it 
so  much,  that  they  choose  rather  to  go  without 
the  proqsect  of  a  second  marriage,  in  virtue  of 
the  trade^  than  stoop  to  the  mechanic  low  step  of 
carrying  on  the  business;  and  they  have  their 
reward,  for  they  do  go  without  it ;  and  whereas 
they  might  in  former  times  match  infinitely  to 
their  advantage  by  that  method,  now  they  tlurow 
themselves  away,  and  the  trade  too. 

^  But  this  is  not  the  case'  which  I  particularly 
aim  at  in  this  chapter.  If  the  women  will  act 
weakly  and  foolishly,  and  throw  away  the  ad- 
vantages that  are  j^ut  into  their  hands ;  be  that  to 
them,  and  it  is  their  business  to  take  care  of  it: 
I  would  still  have  them  have  the  opportunity  put 
into  their  hands,  and  that  they  may  make  the  ^st 
of  it  if  they  please;  if  they  will  not,  the  fault  is 
their  own.  To  this  end,  I  say,  I  would  have  every 
ti-adesman  make  his  wife  so  much  acquainted 
with  his  trade^  and  so  much  mistress  of  the 
managing  part  of  it,  that  she  may  be  able  to 
carry  it  on,  if  she  pleases,  in  case  of  his  death : 
if  she  does  not  please,  or  if  she  will  not  acquaint 
herself  with  it,  that  is  another  case;  it  is  none 
of  his  fault,  and  she  must  let  it  alone;  but  he 
should  put  it  into  her  power,  or  give  her  the 
offer  of  it 

Ist,  He  should  do  it  for  her  own  sake,  namely, 
as  before,  that  she  may  make  her  advantage  ot 
it,  either  for  disposing  hei'self  and  the  shop  to- 

Sether^  as  is  said  above,  or  for  the  more  readily 
isposing  the  goods  and  getting  in  the  debts,  with- 
out dishonouring  herself  as  I  have  observed,  and 
marrying  her  apprentice  boy,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  effects;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  may 
happen,  of  ruining  herself  to  prevent  her  being 
ruuMMl. 

2(/^y,  He  should  do  it  for  his  children's  sake,  if 
he  has  any,  that  if  the  wife  have  any  knowled^ 
of  the  business,  and  has  a  son  to  breed  up  to  it, 
tLough  he  be  not  yet  of  age  to  take  it  up,  she 
may  keep  the  trade  for  him,  and  introduce  him 


into  it,  that  bo  ho  may  take  the  trouble  off 
lurnds ;  and  she  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  pre> 
serving  the  father's  trade  for  the  benefit  of  his 
son,  though  left  too  young  to  enter  upon  it  at 
first. 

Thus  I  have  known  many  a  widow  that  wonld 
have  thought  it  otherwise  below  her,  has  engaged 
herself  in  her  husband's  business,  and  earned  it 
on,  purely  to  bring  her  eldest  son  up  to  it,  and 
has  preserved  it  for  him,  and  which  nas  been  am 
estate  to  him ;  whereas  otherwise  it  must  haTB 
been  lost,  and  he  would  have  had  the  world  to 
seek  for  a  new  business. 

This  is  a  thing  which  every  honest  affectionate 
mother  should  l^  so  willing  to  do  for  a  son,  that 
she,  I  think,  who  would  not,  ought  not  to  mairy 
a  tradesman  at  all ;  but  if  ^e  would  think  her- 
self above  so  important  a  trust  for  her  own  chil- 
dren, she  should  likewise  think  herself  abovQ 
having  children  by  a  tradosman,  and  many  some- 
body whose  children  she  would  act  the  mother 
for. 

But  every  widow  is  not  so  unnAtural,  and  I 
am  willing  to  suppose  the  ^desman  1  am  writing 
to  shall  M  better  married ;  and  therefore  I  give 
over  speaking  to  the  woman's  side,  and  I  will 
suppose  the  toitdesman's  wife  not  to  be  above  her 
quality,  and  that  she  is  willing  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband's  affairs,  as  well  to  be 
helpful  to  him,  if  she  can,  as  to  be  in  a  oonditioa 
to  be  helpful  to  herself  and  her  family.  If  sha 
comes  to  have  occasion.  But  then  the  oiiBcalty 
often  lies  on  the  other  side  the  question,  and  thie 
tradesman  cares  not  to  lay  open  his  business  to, 
or  acquaint  his  wife  with  it;  and  many  drcnoi- 
stances  of  the  tradesman  draw  him  into  this  snare^ 
for  I  must  call  it  a  snare  both  to  him  and  to  her. 

!«<,  The  tradesman  is  foolishly  vain  of  making 
his  wife  a  gentlewoman,  forsooth ;  he  will  haw 
her  sit  above  in  the  parlour,  receive  visits  drink 
tea,  and  entertain  her  neighbours,  or  take  a  ooach 
and  go  abroad ;  but  as  to  the  boirineeB,  she  shall 
not  stoop  to  touch  it;  he  has  i^pprenticeB  and 
journeymen,  and  there  is  no  need  at  it, 

2d/y,  Custom  has  made  some  trades  not  proper 
for  the  women  to  meddle  in,  such  as  linen  and 
woollen  drapers,  mercers,  gcddsmiths,  all  sorts  of 
dealers  by  commission,  and  the  like ;  custom,  I 
say,  has  made  these  trades  so  effectually  to  shut 
one  the  women,  that  what  with  custom,  and  the 
women's  generally  thinking  it  below  them,  we 
never,  or  rarely,  see  any  women  in  such  shops 
or  warehouses. 

8<%,  Or  if  the  trade  is  proper,  and  the  wifo 
willing,  the  husband  declines  it,  and  shuts  her 
out;  and  this  is  the  thing  I  complain  of  ae  an 
injustice  upon  the  woman.  But  our  tradesmen, 
forsooth,  think  it  an  undervaluing  to  them  and 
to  their  business  to  have  their  wives  seen  in  their 
shops ;  that  is  to  say,  that  because  other  trades 
do  not  admit  .them,  uierefore  they  will  not  have 
their  trades  or  shops  thought  less  masculine  or 
less  considerable  than  others,  and  they  ivill  not 
have  their  wives  to  be  seen  in  their  shops. 

4tA/y,  But  there  are  two  sorts  of  husbands  move 
who  aecline  acquainting  their  wives  with  ihtax 
business,  and  those  are :  (1.)  Those  who  are  un- 
kind, haughty,  and  imperious;  who  wiU  not  trost 
their  wives,  because  they  will  not  make  them 
useful,  that  tliey  may  not  value  themselves  upon 
it,  and  moke  themselves,  as  it  were,  equal  to  their 
husbands.  A  weak,  foolish,  and  absurd  sugges- 
tion, as  if  the  wife  were  at  all  exalted  by  it; 
which  indeed  is  just  the  contrary,  for  the  woman 
is  rather  humbled,  and  made  a  servant  by  it  Or 
(2.)  The  other  sort  are  those  who  are  afraid  their 
Avives  should  be  let  into  the  Imowledge  of  their 
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bosinesa,  lesib  they  shotild  come  into  the  grand 
aecret  of  all,  namely,  to  know  that  they  are 
bankrupt  and  undone,  and  worth  nothing. 

All  these  considerations  are  foolish  or  fraudu- 
lent, and  in  every  one  of  thorn  the  Iiusband  is  in 
the  wrong:  nay,  thov  all  ai*gue  yvxy  strongly  for 
the  wife*8  being  in  a  due  degree  let  into  the  know- 
ledge of  their  business ;  but  the  last  indeed  espe- 
cially, that  she  may  be  put  into  a  posture  to  save 
him  from  ruin  if  it  be  possible,  or  to  carry  on  some 
business  without  him,  if  he  is  forced  to  fail  and 
fly,  aa  many  have  been,  when  the  craditors  have 
encouraged  the  wife  to  carr^  on  a  trade  for  the 
support  of  her  family  and  children,  when  he  per- 
haps may  never  show  his  head  again. 

But  let  the  man's  case  be  what  it  will,  I  think 
he  can  never  call  it  a  hardship  to  let  his  wife  into 
an  acquaintance  with  his  business,  if  she  deshes 
it  and  is  fit  for  it ;  and  especially  in  case  of  mor- 
tality, that  she  mav  not  be  left  helpless  and  friend- 
less with  her  children  when  her  husband  is  gone, 
and  when  perhaps  her  circumstances  may  re- 
quire it 

I  am  not  for  a  man^s  settinjg  his  wife  at  the 
head  of  his  business,  and  placing  himself  under 
her  like  a  journeyman ;  but  such  and  so  much  of 
the  trade  only  as  may  be  proper  for  her,  not  ridi- 
culous in  the  eye  of  the  worla,  and  may  make  her 
assisting  and  helpful,  not  governing  to  him,  and, 
which  is  the  main  thing  I  aim  at,  such  as  should 
qualify  her  to  keep  up  the  business  for  herself 
and  children  if  her  nusband  should'  be  taken 
away,  and  she  be  left  destitute  in  the  world,  as 
many  are. 

Thus  much,  I  think,  it  is  hard  a  wife  should 
not  know,  and  no  honest  tradesman  ought  to 
refuse  it ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  great  pity  the  wives 
of  tradesmen,  who  so  often  are  reduced  to  great 
inconveniences  for  want  of  it,  should  so  far  with- 
stand their  own  felicity  as  to  refuse  to  be  thus 
mode  acquainted  with  their  business ;  by  which 
weak  and  foolish  pride  the^  expose  themselves, 
OS  I  have  observed,  to  the  misfortune  of  throwing 
the  business  away  when  they  may  come  to  want 
it,  and  when  the  keeping  it  up  might  be  the  re- 
storing of  their  family  and  providing  for  their 
childi-en. 

For  tradesmen  should  consider  that  their  wives 
are  not  all  ladies,  nor  are  their  children  all  bom 
to  be  gentlemen.  Trade,  on  the  contrary,  is  sub- 
ject to  contingencies :  some  begin  poor,  and  end 
rich;  others,  and  those  very  many,  begin  rich, 
and  end  poor;  and  there  are  innumerable  cir- 
cumstances which  may  attend  a  tradesman's  family 
which  may  moke  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  trade  for  his  children  if  possible,  the 
doing  which  may  keep  them  from  miser}',  and 
raise  them  all  in  the  world ;  and  the  want  of  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  sinks  and  depresses  them. 
Por  example : 

A  tradesman  has  begun  the  world  about  six  or 
seven  years;  he  has,  by  his  industry  and  good 
nnderstanding  in  business,  lust  got  into  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  by  which  he  clears  five  or  six  hun- 
dred poimds  a  year ;  and  if  it  should  please  Qod 
to  spare  his  life  for  twenty  years  or  more,  he 
would  certainly  be  a  rich  man,  and  ^ot  a  good 
estate ;  but  on  a  sudden,  and  in  the  middle  of  all 
his  prosperity,  he  is  snatched  away  by  a  sharp 
fit  ot  sickness,  and  his  widow  is  left  in  a  desolate 
despairing  condition,  having  five  children,  and 
big  with  another.  The  eldest  of  the  children  is 
not  above  six  vears  old ;  and  though  he  is  a  boy, 
vet  he  is  utterly  incapable  to  be  concerned  in  the 
business:  so  the  trade,  which  (had  his  father 
Uved  to  bring  him  up  in  his  shop  or  warehouse) 
would  have  been  an  estate  to  him,  is  like  to  be 


lost,  and  perhaps  go  all  n^\'uy  to  the  eldest  a}>- 
prentioe,  who,  however,  wants  two  3'ears  of  his 
time.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  for  this  unhappy 
family  ? 

*  Done  V  says  the  widow ;  *  why,  I'll  never  let 
the  trade  fall  so,  that  should  be  the  making  of 
my  son,  and  in  the  meantiAie  be  the  maintenance 
of  all  my  children.' 

She  thereupon  applies  her  mind  to  carry  on 
the  trade  hei-self ;  and,  having  happily  informed 
herself  for  the  last  two  years  of  some  matters  in 
the  business,  which  her  husband  had  indulged 
her  in  the  knowledge  of,  she  endeavours  to  im- 
prove this  knowledge ;  and  hor  friends  procuring 
for  her  an  honest  journeyman  to  assist  her  to 
keep  the  books,  go  to  Exchange,  and  do  the 
business  abroad,  the  widow  car nes  on  the  busi- 
ness with  great  application  and  success,  till  her 
eldest  son  gpx>ws  up,  and  is  first  taken  into  the 
shop  as  an  apprentice  to  his  mother ;  the  eldest 
apprentice  serves  her  faithfully,  and  is  her  jour- 
neyman for  some  years  after  his  time  is  out; 
then  she  takes  him  in  partner  to  one-fourth  part 
of  the  trade ;  and  when  her  son  comes  of  age  she 
gives  the  apprentice  one  of  her  daughters,  and 
enlarges  his  share  to  a  third,  gives  her  own  son 
another  third,  and  keeps  a  third  for  herself  to 
support  the  family. 

Thus  the  whole  trade  is  preserved;  the  son  and 
son-in-law  grow  rich  in  it ;  and  the  widow,  who 
soon  grows  skilful  in  the  business,  advances  the 
fortunes  of  all  the  rest  of  her  children  very  con- 
siderably. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  good  effects  of  a 
husband's  making  the  wife  but  a  little  acquainted 
with  his  busines ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  the  trade  had  been  lost,  and  the  family  left 
just  to  divide  what  the  father  left;  which,  as 
they  were  seven  of  them,  mother  and  all,  would 
not  have  been  considerable  enough  to  have  raised 
them  above  the  degree  of  having  bread  to  eat, 
and  none  to  spare. 

I  hardly  need  give  any  examples  where  trades- 
men die,  leaving  flourishing  business  and  good 
trades,  but  leaving  their  wives  ignorant  and  des- 
titute, neither  understanding  their  business,  nor 
knowing  how  to  learn ;  have  been  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  it  when  they  had  husbands,  and  not 
courage  or  heart  to  do  it  when  they  have  none. 
The  town  is  so  full  of  such  as  these,  that  this 
book  can  scai-ce  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  readers 
but  who  will  be  able  to  name  them  among  their 
own  acquaintance. 

These  indolent  lofty  ladies  have  generally  the 
mortification  to  see  their  husbands'  trades  caught 
up  by  apprentices  or  journeymen  in  the  shop,  or 
by  other  shopkeepers  in  the- neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  same  ousiness,  that  might  have  enriched 
them  an\l  descended  to  their  children;  to  see 
their  bread  carried  away  by  strangers,  and 
other  families  flourishing  on  the  spoils  of  their 
fortunes. 

And  thi»  brings  me  to  speak  of  those  ladies 
who,  though  they  do,  perhaps,  for  want  of  better 
offers,  stoop  to  wed  a  trade,  as  we  call  It,  and 
take  up  wiUi  a  mechanic,  yet  all  the  while  they 
are  tradesmen's  wives  they  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  distinction  of  their  fancied  character,  carry 
themselves  as  if  they  thought  thev  were  still 
above  their  station,  and  that,  though  they 
were  unhappily  yoked  with  a  tradesman,  they 
would  still  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  birtn,'  and 
be  called  gentlewomen;  and  in  order  to  this, 
would  behave  like  such  all  the  way,  whatever 
rank  they  were  levelled  with  by  the  misfortune 
of  their  circumstances. 

This  is  a  very  unhappy,  and  indeed  a  most  nxi* 
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seasonable  kind  of  pride ;  and,  if  I  might  pre- 
same  to  add  a  word  here  by  irav  of  caution  to 
such  ladies,  it  should  be  to  consider,  before  they 
marry  tradesmen,  the  great  disadvantages  they 
lay  themselves  under  in  submitting  to  be  a 
tradesman's  wife,  but  not  putting  themselves  in 
A  condition  to  take  the  benefit  as  well  as  the  in- 
convenience of  it ;  for  while  they  are  above  the 
circumstances  of  the  tradesman's  wife,  they  are 
deprived  of  all  the  remedy  against  the  Huseries 
of  a  tndesman's  widow ;  and  if  the  man  dies  and 
leaves  .them  little  or  nothing  but  the  trade  to 
carry  on  and  maintain  them,  they  being  un- 
acquainted with  that,  are  undone. 
^  A  lady  that  stoops  to  marry  a  tradesman  should 
consider  the  usage  of  England  among  the  geutiy 
and  persons  of  distinction,  where  the  case  is 
thus :  if  a  lady  who  has  a  title  of  honour,  sup- 
pose it  be  a  countess,  or  if  she  were  a  duchess  it 
IS  all  one^  stoops  to  marry  a  private  gentleman, 
she  ceases  to  rank  for  the  future  as  a  countess  or 
duchess,  but  must  be  content  to  be,  for  the  time 
to  come,  what  her  husband  can  entitle  her  to, 
and  no  other ;  and,  excepting  the  courtesy  of  the 
people,  calling  her  my  lady  duchess,  or  the  ooun- 
tess,  she  is  no  more  than  plain  Mrs.  Such-ft-one, 
meaning  the  name  of  her  nusband. 

Thus,  if  a  baronet's  widow  marries  a  tzades- 
man  in  London,  she  is  do  more  my  lady,  but 
plain  Mrs.  Such-flrone,  the  draper*s  wife,  &c ;  and 
to  keep  up  her  dignity,  when  fortune  has  levelled 
her  circumstances,  is  but  a  piece  of  unseasonable 
pageantry,  and  will  do  her  no  service  at  all.  The 
thing  she  is  to  inquire  is,  what  she  must  do  if 
Mr.  — ,  the  draper,  should  die  ?  whether  she 
can  carr^  on  the  trade  afterward,  or  whether 
she  can  five  without  it  ?  If  she  finds  she  cannot 
live  without  it,  it  is  her  prudence  to  consider  in 
time,  and  so  to  acqiiaint  herself  with  the  trade, 
that  she  may  be  able  to  do  it  when  she  comes 
to  it. 

I  do  confess  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous 
than  the  double  pride  of  the  ladies  of  this  age, 
with  respect  to  manying  what  the^  call  below 
their  birth.  Some  ladies  of  good  families,  though 
but  of  mean  fortune^  are  so  stiff  upon  the  point  of 
honour,  that  they  refuse  to  marry  tradesmen, 
nay,  even  merohants,  though  vastiy  above  them 
in  wealth  and  fortune,  only  because  they  are 
tradesmen,  or,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
though  improperly,  mechanics ;  and  though  per- 
haps they  have  not  above  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  pounds  to  their  portion,  scorn  the  man 
for  his  rank,  who  does  but  turn  round,  and  has 
his  choice  of  wives,  perhapi  with  two,  three,  or 
four  thousand  pounds  before  their  faces. 

But  this  stinness  of  the  ladies  in  refusing  to 
marry  tradesmen,  though  weak  in  itself,  is  not 
near  so  weak  as  the  foUy  of  those  who,  first 
stooping  to  marry  thus,  yet  think  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  their  birth,  in  spite  of  the  mean- 
ness of  their  fortune ;  and  so  carrying  themselves 
above  that  station  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  them,  disable  themselves  from  receiving 
the  benefit  which  their  condition  offers  them, 
upon  any  subsequent  changes  of  their  life. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  wives  of  tradesmen 
ought  to  consider  that  the  very  hour  they  em- 
bark with  a  tradesman,  they  are  entering  into  a 
state  of  life  full  of  accidents  and  hazards ;  that 
innumerable  families,  in  as  good  circumstances 
as  theirs,  fall  every  day  into  disasters  and  nds- 
fortnnes,  and  that  a  tradesman's  condition  is 
liable  to  more  oasualtiee  ikan  any  other  life 
whatever* 

How  many  widows  of  tradesmen,  nay,  and 
wives  of  broken  and  ruined  tradesmen,  do  we 


dail^  see  recover  themselves  and  their  shattered 
families  when  the  man  has  been  either  snatehfcd 
away  by  death,  or  demolished  by  misfortmieA. 
and  has  been  forced  to  fly  to  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  and  forsake  his  family,  in  search  of 
bread !  For  it  must  be  allowed,  in  justice  to  tii» 
sex,  that  women,  when  onoe  they  give  themsdvcis 
leave  to  stoop  to  their  own  circumstances,  aad 
think  fit  to  rouse  up  themselves  to  their  own 
relief,  are  not  so  helplass  and  shiftless  oraateras 
as  some  would  make  them  appear  In  the  world  ; 
and  we  see  whole  iaailisa  in  trada  fesqnsQtlj 
recovered  by  their  industry.  But  thaa  they  *r» 
such  women  as  can  stoop  to  it,  and  can  lajaaide 
the  particular  pride  of  their  first  years;  and 
who,  without  looking  back  to  what  tiiey  hare 
been,  can  be  content  to  ktok  into  whttt  Pnyvi- 
dence  has  brought  them  to  be^  and  what  thej 
must  infallibly  be,  if  they  do  not  vigorously 
ai»plv  to  the  affairs  which  offer,  and  Wk^L  thair 
minds  to  th«r  condition.  It  may  indeed  b»  hard 
to  do  this  at  first ;  but  necessity  ia  a  spur  to  in- 
dustry, and  will  make  things  eas^  whers  they 
seem  difficult ;  and  this  necessity  will  him^Ue  me 
minds  of  those  whom  nothing  else  could  make  to 
stoop ;  and  where  it  does  not,  it  is  a  defect  of  t^ 
understanding  as  well  as  of  prudsncei  and  mast 
reflect  upon  the  sense  as  well  as  the  dkbbIs  of 
the  person. 

The  gentlemen  d  quality,  we  see^  act  npoa 
quite  another  foot  than  the  ladies,  and,  I  na^ 
say,  with  much  more  judgment ;  sfeing  that  it 
has  been  at  all  times  very  frequent^  that  when 
a  noble  family  is  loaded  with  tities  and  honour 
rather  than  fortune,  they  come  down  into  the 
city  and  chooas  wives  among  the  msrchantai'  and 
tradesmen's  daughters ;  and  we  have  at  this  time 
seveml  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  are  the  daughters 
of  citizens  and  tradesmen. 


Of  Credit  in  Trtudt;  andk&w  a  Tradesmm  say&f 
to  Value  and  Jny[trove  U. 

Cbedit,  next  to  real  stock,  is  the  foundatioo,  the 
life  and  soul  of  business  in  a  private  tradesman. 
It  is  his  prosperity ;  it  is  his  suj>port  in  the  sub- 
stance of  his  whole  trade ;  even  in  public  matters 
it  is  the  strength  and  fund  of  a  nation:  weMt 
in  the  late  wars  the  consequence  of  both  the  ex- 
tremes, vis.  of  wanting,  and  of  enjoying,  a  oom- 
jdete  fund-  of  credit. 

Credit  makes  war,  and  makes  peace;  raises 
armies,  fits  out  navies,  fights  battles,  besieges 
towns ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  is  more  justly  caued 
the  sinews  of  war  than  the  money  itself ;  because 
it  can  do  all  these  things  without  money;  nav,  it 
will  bring  in  money  to  be  subservient,  though  it 
be  independent. 

Credit  makes  the  soldier  fi^ht  without  pay,  the 
armies  march  without  proviaioDS,  and  it  makes 
tradesmen  keep  open  shop  without  stodk.  The 
force  of  credit  is  not  to  be  described  by  words; 
it  is  an  impregnable  fortification,  either  for  a 
nation,  or  for  a  single  man  in  busioeaB;  and  he 
that  has  credit  is  invulnaraUe,  whether  ha  has 
money  or  no:  nay.  it  wUl  make  money;  aad, 
which  is  yet  mora,  it  adds  a  value,  and  supports 
whatever  yalue  it  adds,  to  the  meanest  sodistanas; 
it  makes  paper  pass  for  money,  and  fills  the  ex- 
chequer and  the  Danks  with  as  many  iniBineii  as 
it  pleases,  upon  demand. 

Trade  is  antioipated  by  credit,  and  it  grows 
by  the  anticipation;  for  men  often  hoy  dnthss 
before  they  pay  for  them,  because  tnsy  want 
clothes  before  they  can  spare  the  money;  and 
these  are  so  many  in  number,  that  zeaBy  they  add 
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ft  great  stroko  to  thd  bulk  of  our  inlaad  trade. 
How  maay  familiM  hare  we  in  England  that  lire 
upon  credit,  evan  to  the  tune  of  two  or  thrse 
yeaxv*  sent  of  their  nvenue  before  it  oomes  in  ? 
80  that  thoy  js»j  be  said  to  eat  the  calf  in  the 
oow's  belly.  Thie  eneroaohment  they  maike  upon 
the  stock  in  txade ;  and  even  this  -rery  article 
may  state  the- case.  I  doubt  not  but  at  this  time 
the landoires  to  tlie  trade  some  millions  sterling; 
that  ie  to  saf ,  the  gentlemen  owe  to  the  trades- 
men so  mnoh  money,  which,  at  long  run,  the 
vents  of  their  lands  must  pay. 

The  tradesmen,  having  then  trusted  the  landed 
men  with  so  much,  where  must  thoy  have  it  but 
by  giving  casedit  also  to  one  anottor?  trusting 
their  goods  and  money  into  trade,  one  launching 
out  into  tiie  hands  of  another,  and  forbearing 
payment  till  the  lands  make  it  good  out  of  their 
paroduce ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  their  rents. 

The  trade  is  not  limited,  the  produce  of  lands 
may  and  is  restrained;  trade  cannot  exceed  the 
bounds  of  the  goods  it  can  sell ;  but  while  trade 
can  increase  its  stock  of  cash  by  credit,  it  can 
increase  its  stock  of  goods  for  sale;  and  then  it 
has  nothing  to  do  but  find  a  market  to  sell  at; 
and  this  we  have  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
still  by  the  force  of  our  stocks  being  so  increased. 

Thus  credit  raising  stock  at  home,  that  stock 
MUibles  us  to  give  credit  abroad ;  and  thus  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  we  make,  and  which 
is  iufimtely  increased  at  home,  enables  us  to  iind 
or  force  a  vend  alntmd.  This  is  apparent,  our 
homo  trade  having  so  far  increased  our  manufac- 
ture, that  England  may  be  said  to  be  able  almost 
to  clothe  the  whole  world ;  and  in  our  carrying  on 
the  foreign  trade  wholly  upon  the  English  stocks, 
giving  credit  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  for  it  is  evident  our  stocks  lie  at  this  time 
upon  credit  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Germany, 
Italy  and  Tqrkey;  nay,  in  New  Spain  and 
Brazils 

It  must  be  likewise  said,  to  the  honour  of  our 
English  tradesmen,  that  they  understand,  how  to 
manage  tiie  credit  they  both  give  and  take^  better 
than  any  other  tradesmen  in  the  world ;  indeed, 
thev  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  improve  it 
ana  make  use  of  it,  ana  therefore  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  ready  in  making  the  best  of 
their  credit,  than  any  other  nations  are. 

Henoe  it  is  that  we  frequently  find  tradesmen 
carrving  on  a  prodigious  trade  with  but  a  middling 
stock  of  their  own,  the  rest  being  all  managed  by 
the  force  of  their  credit.  For  example ;  I  have 
known  a  man  in  a  private  warehouse  in  London 
trade  for  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  sterling^ 
and  carry  on  such  a  return  for  many  years  together, 
and  not  have  more  than  one  thousand  pounds* 
stock  of  his  own,  all  the  rest  being  the  stocks  of 
other  men  running  continually  through  his  hands. 
And  this  is  not  practised  now  and  then,  as  a 
great  radtj^  but  is  very  frequent  in  trade,  and 
may  be  seen  every  day,  as  what,  in  its  degree, 
runs  through  th»  whole  body  of  the  tradesmen 
in  England* 

We  see  voiy  considerable  families  who  buy 
nothing  but  on  trust;  even  bread,  beer,  butter, 
cheese,  beef  and  mutton,  wine,  grocery,  &o., 
which  even  the  meanest  families  buy  generally 
for  ready  money.  Thus  I  have  known  a  family, 
whose  revflinne  lia«  been  some  thousands  a  year, 
pay  their  butcher,  and  baker,  and  grocer,  and 
oheeseraongar  by  a  hundred  pounds  at  a  time, 
and  be  gennraUy  a  hundred  more  in  eacb  of  their 
debts ;  and  yet  the  tradeanan  have  thou|^ht  it 
well  worth  while  to  trust  them,  and  their  pay 
has  in  the  end  been  very  good. 


This  IS  tHiat  I  say  brings  land  so  much  in 
debt  to  trade,  and  obhges  the  tradesmen  to  take 
credit  one  ot  another;  and  yet  they  do  not  lose- 
by  it  neither,  for  the  tradesmen  find  it  in  the 
prios^  sad  they  take  care  to  make  such  families 
pay  waimlv  for  the  credit;  in  the  rate  of  their 
goods.  Nor  can  It  be  expected  it  should  be 
otherwise ;  for  unless  the  profit  answered  it,  the 
tradesman  could  not  afford  to  be  so  long  without 
his  money. 

This  credit  takes  its  beginning  in  our  manu- 
factures, even  at  the  very  first  of  the  operation ; 
for  the  master-manufacturer  himself  begins  it. 
Take  a  country  clothier  or  bay-maker,  or  what 
otiier  maker  of  goods  you  please,  px^mdod  he  be 
one  that  puts  out  the  goods  to  the  making; 
thougjh  he  cannot  have  credit  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  in  which  the  poor  are  employed,  who 
must  have  their  money  as  they  earn  it^  yet  he 
buys  his  wool  at  the  stapler^s  or  fellmonger's,  at 
two  or  three  months'  credit;  he  buys  his  oil  and 
soap  of  the  country  shopkeeper,  or  has  it  sent 
down  from  his  factor  at  I^ondon,  and  gets  longer 
credit  for  that,  and  the  like  of  all  other  things; . 
so  that  a  clothier  of  any  considerable  business, 
when  he  comes  to  die,  slutll  appear  to  be  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds  in  debt. 

But  then  look  into  his  books,  and  you  shall 
find  his  factor  at  Blackwell-hall,  who  sells  his. 
cloths,  or  the  warehouse-keeper  who  sdls  his 
duroys  and  druggets,  or  both  together,  have  two 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  goods  in  hand  left 
unsold ;  and  has  trusted  out  to  drapers  and  mer- 
chantS)  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  pounds 
more ;  and  look  into  his  workhouse  at  home,  via, 
his  wool-loft6L  his  combine-shop,  his  yarn-cham- 
ber, and  the  like,  and  there  you  will  find  it,  in 
wool  un^uu,  and  in  yam  spun,  and  in  wool  at 
the  spinners',  and  in  yarn  at  and  in  the  looms  at  ■ 
the  weavers ,  in  rape  oil,  Gallipoli  oil,  and  per« 
haps  soap,  &&,  in  his  warehouses,  and  in  cloths 
at  the  milling-mill,  and  in  his  rowing-shops, 
finished  and  unfinished,  four  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  goods  more;  so  that.,  though  this  dothier 
owed  five  thousand  pounds  at  his  death,  he  has 
neveithelesB  died  in  good  circumstances,  and  has 
five  thousand  pounds'  estate  clear  to  go  amongp 
his  children,  and  all  his  debts  paid  and  dis- 
charged. However^  it  is  evident  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  manufacturer's  trade  his  five 
thousand  pounds'  stock  is  made  ten  thousand  by 
the  help  of  his  credit,  and  he  trades  for  three 
times  as  nmoh  in  the  year ;  so  that  flvs  thousand 
pounds'  stock  makes  ten  thousand  pounds'  stock 
and  credit,  and  that  together  makes  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  returned  in  trade. 

When  you  come  fi'om  him  to  the  warehouse- 
keei)er  in  London,  there  you  double  and  treble* 
upon  it  to  an  unknown  degree ;  for  the  London 
wholesale  man  shall  at  his  death  appear  to  have 
credit  among  the  oountry  clothiers  for  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  have  kept  up  an  un- 
spotted credit  all  his  days. 

When  he  is  dead,  and  his  executors  or  widow 
comes  to  look  into  things^  they  are  frighted  with 
the  vary  appearance  of  such  a  woig^ht  of  debts, 
and  begin  to  doubt  how  his  estate  will  oome  out 
at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  they  oome  to  oast  up« 
his  books  and  his  warehouse,  they  find*— 

I^  debts  abroad,    perhaps    thurtj  ttoroflnul- 
pounds; 

In  goods  in  his  waielumss^  twelve  tfaoiSHidi 
pounds: 
So  that,  in  a  word,  the  man  has  died  immensely 
rich,  that  is  to  say,  worth  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds ;  only  that  having  been 
a  long  stander  in  trade^  and  having  a  laiige  stoel^ 
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he  cboYO  a  very  great  busmess,  perhaps  to  the 
tnne  of  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  80  that,  of  all  the  thirty  thousand  pounds 
owingf  there  may  be  very  little  of  it  delivered 
above  four  to  six  months  :'and  the  debtors  being 
many  of  them  considerable  merchants  and  good 
paymasters,  there  is  no  difBculty  in  getting  in 
money  enough  to  clear  all  his  own  debts;  and 
the  widow  and  children  being  left  weU,  are  not 
in  such  haste  for  the  rest,  but  that  it  comes  in 
time  enough  to  make  them  easy,  and  at  length  it 
all  comes  u,  or  with  but  little  loss. 

As  it  is  thus  in  great  things,  it  is  the  same  in 
proportion  with  small ;  so  that,  in  all  the  trade  of 
£ngland,  you  mav  reckon  two-thirds  of  it  carried 
on  upon  credit ;  in  which  reckoning  I  suppose  I 
speak  much  within  compass,  for  in  some  trades 
there  are  four  parts  of  five  carried  on  bq^  and  in 
some  more. 

All  these  things  serve  to  show  the  infinite  value 
which  credit  is  of  to  the  tradesman,  as  well  as 
to  trade  itself.  Credit  is  the  choicest  jewel  the 
tradesman  is  trusted  with ;  it  is  better  than  money 
many  ways.  If  a  man  has  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  he  may  certainly  trade  for  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  and  if  he  has  no  ci'edit,  he  cannot  U'ade 
lor  a  shilling  more. 

But  to  come  close  to  the  case  of  the  young 
beginner  and  trader.  If  credit  be  so  nice  and 
necessary  a  thing,  what  are  the  methods  a  young 
tradesman  is  to  take  to  gain  a  good  share  of  credit 
in  his  beginning,  and  to  preserve  and  maintain  it 
when  it  is  gained  ? 

Every  tradesman's  credit  is  supposed  to  be  good 
at  first ;  he  that  begins  without  credit  is  an  un- 
happy wretch  of  a  tntdesman  indeed,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  broke  even  before  he  sets  up ;  for  what 
can  a  man  do,  who  by  any  misfortune  in  his  con- 
duct during  his  apprenticeship,  or  by  some  ill 
character  upon  him  so  early,  begins  with  a  blast 
upon  his  credit?  My  advice  to  such  a  young 
man  would  be,  not  to  set  up  at  all ;  or  if  he  did, 
to  stay  for  some  time,  until  by  some  better  be- 
haviour, either  as  a  journeyman  or  as  an  assistant 
in  some  other  man  s  shop  or  warehouse,  he  has 
recovered  himself;  or  else  to  go  and  set  up  in 
some  other  place  or  town  remote  from  that  where 
he  has  been  bred;  for  he  must  have  a  great 
assurance  that  can  flatter  himself  to  set  up  and 
believe  he  shall  easily  recover  a  lost  reputation. 

But  take  a  young  tradesman  as  setting  up  with 
the  ordinary  stock,  and  who  has  done  nothing  to 
hurt  his  character,  and  to  give  people  a  suspicion 
of  him ;  what  is  such  an  one  to  do  ? 

The  answer  is  short:  two  things  principally 
raise  credit  in  trade,  and  these  are — 

1.  Industry;  2.  Hoxestt. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  first;  the  last  I  have 
but  few  words  to  say  to,  because  that  head  re- 
quires no  comment,  no  explanations  or  enlarge- 
ments. Nothing  can  support  credit,  be  it  public 
or  private,  but  honesty,  a  punctual  deahng,  a 
general  probity  in  every  transa^on. .  He  that 
once  bre^iks  through  his  honesty,  violates  his 
credit  Once  denominate  a  man  a  knave,  and 
you  need  not  forbid  any  man  to  trust  him. 

It  is  not  the  quality  of  the  pei'son  will  give 
credit  to  his  dealing ;  a  private  shopkeeper  shall 
borrow  money  much  easier  than  a  prince  if  he 
has  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man.  Not  the 
crown  itself  can  give  credit  to  the  head  that  wears 
it,  if  once  he  that  wears  it  comes  but  to  mortgage 
his  honour  in  the  matter  ofpayment 

Who  would  have  lent  Kng  Chai-les  n.  fifty 
pounds,  on  the  credit  of  his  own  word  or  bond, 
after  the  shutting  up  the  Exchequer  ?    The  royal 


word  was  made  a  jest  of,  and  the  character  <rf  lh« 
king  was  esteemed  a  fluttering  trifle,  which  no 
man  would  venture  his  money  upon. 

In  King  William's  time,  the  case  was  mudi  the 
same  at  nrst;  though  the  king  had  not  baeoksii 
his  credit  then  with  any  man,  yet  how  did  they 
break  their  faith  with  the  whole  world,  by  tike 
deficiency  of  the  funds,  the  giving  high  and  rumoiia 
interest  to  men  almost  as  greedy  as  vultures,  the 
causing  the  government  to  pay  great  and  ex« 
travagant  rates  for  what  they  lx>ught,  and  great 
premiums  for  what  they  borrowed  ?  These  wese 
the  injuries  to  the  pnbUc  for  want  of  credit ;  nor 
was  it  in  the  power  of  the  whole  nation  to  remedy 
it  till  the  parliament  recovered  it^  And  how  was 
it  done?  Only  by  the  same  method  a  private 
person  must  do  the  same,  viz.  by  doing  josiJy, 
and  fairly,  and  honestly  by  everybody. 

Thus  credit  began  to  revive  and  to  enlarge  it- 
self again;  and  usury,  which  had,  as  it  were,  J 
eaten  up  mankind  in  business,  declined,  and  so 
things  came  to  their  right  way  again. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  a  tradesman  if  he 
shuffles  in  payment,  bargains  at  one  timc^  and 
pays  at  another,  breaks  his  word  and  his  hononr 
m  the  road  of  his  business ;  he  is  gone,  no  man 
will  take  his  bills  nor  trust  him;  for  nothing 
but  probity  will  support  credit  Just,  fair,  and 
honourable  dealings  g^ve  credit ;  and  nothing  but 
the  same  just,  fair,  and  honouraUe  dealings  will 
preserve  it 


Of  the  Tradesman  in  Distresi  horrowmff  Jfaaey  at 
Interest  whether  by  Bond  or  Oikerwise,  to  Carry 
on  his  Trade, 

Many  are  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  ths 
poor  tradesman,  when  be  comes  to  be  straitened 
for  money  in  his  business;  no  man  is  able  to 
judge  of  tnern,  but  they  who  fall  into  the  cahunity 
of  them ;  and  many  are  the  shifts  and  tum^  the 
projects  and  contrivances,  tradramen  aie  driven 
to  by  the  necessity  of  their  circumstanoafl^  to  get 
out  of  those  straits  and  difficulties,  which,  though 
they  are  not  always  successful,  and,  whan  they 
are  so,  always  leave  him  in  a  worse  and  weaker 
state  thbn  they  find  him ;  yet,  as  sometimes  they 
so  far  succeed  as  to  extncate  him  out  of  the 
difficulty  that  presses  and  pinches  him  at  that 
time,  he  thinks  all  the  rest  worth  venturing ;  as 
a  man  drowning  in  the  sea  will  get  on  shore,  if 
he  can,  upon  the  coast  that  is  before  him,  though 
he  knows  it  to  be  an  uninhabited  isbnd,  vrhero 
he  is  almost  sure  to  perish  at  long  run ;  for  here 
he  sees  immediate  destruction,  there  he  sees  im- 
mediate life. 

Just  thus  the  distressed  tradesman  sees  himself 
in  an  ocean  of  business,  and,  on  that  aooount, 
involved  in  difficulties,  surrounded  with  tiie  im- 
portunities of  his  bills;  debts  come  slowly  in, 
money  is  wanting;  he  has,  perhaps,  launched 
out  of  his  depth  in  trade ;  he  has  taken  too  great 
credit  while  his  credit  was  good,  and  given  too 
great  credit  to  those  whose  credit  was  not  so 
good;  his  payments  did  not  come  due  before 
their  payments  were  due  also,  and  should  have 
been  made  to  answer  them.  But  the  difference 
lies  here ;  when  their  payments  are  due,  they  can 
trespass  upon  their  credit,  and  put  him  off  with 
words  instead  of  money,  from  one  day  to  another, 
and,  perhaps,  from  one  week  and  month  to  an- 
other; but  bills  are  drawn  on  him  from  the 
country,  payable  at  the  precise  time  that  his 
debts  are  due,  for  the  countxymen  cannot  stay 
for  their  money.  These  bills  are  accepted;  tha.t 
he  cannot  avoid ;  and  his  credit  is  at  stake,  and 
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he  in  tbe  utmost  state  of  desperation  if  they  are 
not  paid.  BiUs  run  from  one  tradesman  to  an- 
other, then  to  the  goldsmith,  or  to  the  bank,  and 
are  endorsed  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  every  one 
of  these  hears  of  it  If  the  tnidesman  delays 
payment,  his  credit  is  bandied  about  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  every  little  fellow,  nay,  at  the  mercy 
of  those  that  have  no  discretion ;  he  is  insulted 
at  his  door  by  those  that  demand  payment,  and 
on  the  Ezchanee,  when  the  people  meet  there 
through  whose  hands  the  bills  may  have  passed. 
*  Sir,'  says  a  merchant  to  his  customer,  who  paid 
that  biU  to  him  for  money,  *  what  did  you  f^ve 
me  that  bill  for  ?  I  cannot  get  the  money.'  *  Kot 
the  money,  sir!'  says  the  customer;  ^why,  the  bill 
is  due,  and  I  thought  he  had  been  a  very  good 
man.  Sure  your  people  have  not  been  with  him 
for  it;  or  if  they  have  been  at  his  house,  they 
did  not  speak  with  him.'  *I  tell  you,'  savs  the 
merchant,  *  they  have  both  been  there,  and  have 
spoken  with  him  too ;  bat  he  put  them  off  from 
time  to  time.  I  thought  he  haa  been  a  g^?^  man. 
too,  but  I  find  he  is  a  shuffling  fellow.'  *wellj  sir,' 
says  the  customer,  being  a  man  in  good  credit,  *  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  I  would  not  have  given  you 
the  trouble,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  had  been 
good,  and  would  have  been  currently  paid.  Fray 
send  your  man  to  me  as  soon  as  you  come  home, 
and  I  will  pay  the  money;  but  I  will  take  no 
more  bills  upon  him,  I  will  wan*ant  you.' 

The  merchant  sends  back  the  bill,  and  his 
customer  solves  his  own  credit  by  paying  the 
money;  but  the  tradesman's  credit  sufferb  in- 
delible reproach;  and  neither  of  these  two  dealers, 
to  be  sure,  will  trade  with  him,  or  take  his  bills 
any  more.  The  last  man,  having  taken  back  the 
bill,  sends  it  once  more  for  payment,  and  with 
reproaches  sufficient,  and. such  bitter  words  as 
wound  the  tradesman's  ears,  as  well  as  his  credit 
But  what  ean  he  do?  He  has  not  money:  he 
may  go  and  dun  those  that  owe  him  enough  to 
restore  him,  and  answer  all  his  demands;  but 
they  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  give  him  only 
words ;  so  he  is  forced  to  put  off  again.  And 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  this  man  returns 
the  bill  to  another,  and  he  to  another,  till  at 
last  he  that  had  it  out  of  the  country,  being  con- 
cerned for  the  clothier  that  drew  it,  or,  perhaps, 
doubting  the  clothier  too,  and  willing  to  keep 
two  stnngs,  as  we  call  it,  to  the  bow,  satisfies 
himself  not  to  return  the  bill,  but  sends  an  officer 
to  the  distressed  tradesman,  and  arrests  him  for 
the  money.  This  part  brings  an  increase  of  mis^ 
chief  to  him.  First,  there  is  further  disgrace ; 
for  he  Is  fain  to  be  beholden  to  friends  to  bail 
him;  and  that,  by  the  way,  is  exposing  him  too, 
and  sometimes,  of  as  bad  a  kind  as  any;  then 
there  are  the  charges  to  the  officers  for  their 
dear-bought  civility,  and  at  the  offices,  and  to  an 
attorney ;  and,  after  all,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
bill  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  little  eash,  with  all  the 
charges  of  the  plaintiff  too. 

Thus,  for  a'  bill  perhaps  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds,  he  is  publicly  exposed,  and  personally 
insultea ;  is  perplexed  and  plundered ;  and  when 
he  makes  an  end  of  it,  as  he  must  do,  he  pays, 
perhaps,  first  and  last,  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
pounds  char^ ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  per- 
son suing  him  fails  not  to  rail  plentifully  at  nim 
to  the  clothier  in  the  country ;  b^  which  means 
his  credit  is  as  much  sunk  with  him,  though  the 
bill  is  paid,  as  if  it  had  never  been  paid  at  fdl. 

Now,  take  the  tradesman  in  the  middle  of  his 
fliBt  anxieties  u^n  such  a  case  as  this,  and  be- 
fore it  comes  this  length ;  the  bill  is  payable  on 
such  a  day,  and  that  day  is  at  hand,  and  perhaps 
he  has  more  bills  running  upon  him  at  the  same 


time ;  the  prospect  is  frightful,  and  he  is  in  the 
utmost  jperplexity  about  it  His  credit^  which  he 
knows  IS  the  basis  of  his  whole  prosperity,  is  at 
stake,  and  in  the  utmost  danger;  and  though  he 
has  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts,  if  he  was  to 
wind  up,  and  everybody  was  to  pay  him  what 
they  owe ;  yet,  as  he  is  not  giving  over,  and  ho 
has  given  large  credit,  and  cannot  get  his  money 
in,  what  shall  he  do  ?  Why,  we  will  suppose  the 
bftit ;  that  his  credit  being  still  good,  he  takes  up 
a  large  sum  of  money,  at  legal  interest  only,  and 
with  it  he  pays  his  bills  honourably;  and  the 
flood  that  was  breaking  in  upon  mm  is  thus 
dammed  out  for  the  present,  and  he  is  made  easy 
for  that  time ;  and  other  sums  being  offered  him 
on  the  reputation  this  had  given  him,  he  scruples 
not  to  accept  them;  and  having  by  this  means 
perhaps  a  thousand  pounds  or  two  in  cash,  he 
falls  presently  into  this  false  logic  with  himself. 
^  Well,'  says  he,  *it  is  true,  here  is  a  great  annual 
payment  to  go  out  for  interest ;  but  what  then  ? 
Sure  I  may  afford  to  pay  five  pounds  per  cent 
for  money ;  I  am  sure  I  get  ten  per  cent,  by  aU 
the  goods  I  sell,  and  it  is  mird  if  I  should  be  hurt 
by  paying  out  five  per  cent  I  can  be  in  no 
danger ;  it  is  only  increasing  my  business  a  little, 
and  I  shall  do  well  enough.  And  upon  this,  not 
considering  that  he  has  still  other  debts  behind, 
that  will  come  upon  him  in  due  course,  he  writes 
large  orders  into  the  country  for  ^^ds^  which 
come  readily  up,  and  he  sees  his  shop  or  ware- 
house piled  up  to  the  ceiling  with  bales,  and 
then  he  goes  among  his  customers  to  bring  them 
in  to  buy,  and  the  goods  all  go  off.  So  far  as 
this,  all  is  well ;  but  give  me  leave  to  add,  there 
is  death  in  the  pot ;  it  is  all  but  like  a  patient  in 
a  violent  disease  taking  a  strong  opiate  to  dose 
his  senses,  and  assuage  the  immediate  torment; 
for  they  perform  no  cure,  but  their  strength 
being  expended,  the  pains  return  with  more  vio- 
lence than  ever,  and  the  opiate  must  not  only  be 
renewed,  but  increased,  nay,  perhaps  doubled 
in  quantity,  till  at  last  it  becomes  mortal  itself, 
ana  he  is  killed  by  the  very  medicine  which  he 
applied  to  for  cure. 

Hod  the  tradesman  acted  with  due  prudence, 
he  should  first  have  considered  his  circumstances 
at  the  time  of  borrowing,  as  a  false  step,  which  he 
ought  thoroughly  and  effectually  to  have  delivered 
himself  from,  and,  in  the  first  place,  by  means  of 
the  kind  loan  which  his  friends  had  made  him. 

He  should  have  taken  care,  then,  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  application,  to  have  g^t 
in  some  of  his  debts ;  rubbed  up  his  debtors,  as 
tJiey  call  it,  the  backwardness  of  whose  payments 
had  run  him  into  such  difficulties,  and  obliged 
him  to  take  such  desperate  measures  to  support 
his  affairs. 

And  as  he  must,  or  ought  to  remember,  that 
credit  cannot  be  bought  too  dean  or  valued  too 
high,  he  ought  to  have  stopped  his  hand  from 
buying,  and  forborne  to  launch  further  outj  until 
he  was  sure  things  would  come  round  in  time  to 
answer  his  bills. 

On  the  contrary,  neglecting  this  caution,  and 
running  into  the  same  mistake  he  was  in  at  first, 
and  that  too  rashly,  and  before  he  had  effectually 
recovered  the  blow,  at  the  end  or  revolution  of 
another  period  of  payment,  he  finds  himself  just 
in  the  same  dilemma  that  he  had  been  in  before ; 
and  having  no  more  friendly  offers  of  loan  pre- 
senting themselves,  he  suffers  a  blot  upon  his 
reputation  for  want  of  paying  his  bills.  This 
spreads  among  the  people  who  had  lent  him 
money  upon  Interest,  and  they  call  in  their 
money,  which  gives  him  the  mortal  wound,  and 
he  never  recovers;  a  commission  of  bankrupt 
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foUowB,  and  the  man  is  undone,  though  able,  at 
bottom,  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 

He  that  borrows  upon  interest  should  be  sure 
to  apply  the  loan  to  cure  that  wound,  or  sto^  that 
breach,  which  made  it  first  necessaiy  to  mm  to 
boiTOW,  or  else  the  loan  sinks  him  deeper  into 
the  calamity  than  it  found  him.  He  ought  to  con^ 
aider  whether  he  may  not  be  as  hard  distressed 
to  pay  back  the  loan,  as  he  was  to  pay  what  the 
loan  paid  for  him,  and  whether  he  may  not  want 
money  as  much  then  as  now. 

He  that  gives  longer  credit  than  he  takes, 
though  he  gains  ten  per  cent,  and  pays  but  fire 
per  cent.j  may  save  nothing.    For  exunple :  sup- 

C»  he  IS  trusted  but  six  months,  and  he  trusts 
customers  twelve  months,  if  he  pays  five  per 
cent  interest  for  the  money,  and  yet  should  sell 
the  goods  for  ten  per  cent,  profit,  it  is  plain  he 
gains  nothing,  and  acts  with  disadvantage  into 
the  account)  viz.  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  the 
person  he  trusts,  and  makes  no  profit^  either  for 
trouble  or  hazard. 

By  trusting  his  customers  twelve  months,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  any  traaesman  in  his  wits 
sells  his  goods  by  contract  for  twelve  months' 
trust,  so  that  he  cannot  ask  for  his  money  as  due 
under  twelve  months ;  but  I  speak  this  upon  the 
ordinary  usage  of  trade.  A  wholesale  man  deals 
with  another  tradesman,  suppose  a  shopkeeper; 
he  trades  with  him  upon  the  general  credit  of  his 
dealing;  the  shopkeeper  ^oes  on  buying  and 
paying,  he  does  not  examine  when  every  par- 
ticular parcel  of  goods  is  due,  but  he  buys  as  he 
wants  goods,  and  he  pays  as  he  can  spare  money; 
and  as  he  is  a  current  man,  and  buys  great  quaa- 
titles,  he  is  esteemed  a  good  customer;  yet  if  you 
come  to  look  into  his  accounts,  his  parcels  and 
his  payments  answer  one  another,  perhaps,  after 
the  rate  of  nine  to  ten  and  twelve  months^  credit; 
nor  does  he  think  himself  a  bad  paymaster,  or 
the  wai'ehouseman  think  him  a  bad' chap;  and 
yet  I  must  add,  tliat  if  the  warehouseman  paid 
interest  for  his  money,  though  but  five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  unless  he  got  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
by'  this  customer,  he  would  lose  money  out  of 
pocket  bj  all  the  goods  he  sold  him. 

This  IS  a  reflection  worth  eveiy  tradesman's 
while  to  make,  and  ver^'  well  to  consider  of, 
especially  such  as  incline  to  take  up  money  at 
five  per  cent  interast. 

But  besides  this,  there  is  another  particular  to 
be  considered  in  the  case,  and  that  is,  that  aJl 
the  while  these  goods,  or  any  part  or  fag  end  of 
them,  lie  by  in  the  warehouse  unsold,  all  that 
while  the  poor  tradesman  pays  interest  for  the 
money  that  bought  them ;  and  this  very  article 
sometimes,  if  duly  deducted  from  the  profits,  eats 
through  the  whole  bargain;  and  if  the  tradesman 
would  keep  an  account  of  profit  and  loss,  would 
destroy  the  whole  profit  of  his  ti-ade. 

In  a  word,  interest  of  money  is  a  cankerworm 
upon  the  tradesman's  profit;  it  consumes  him 
unawares ;  not  one  tradesman  in  fifty  states  to 
himself  the  true  nature  of  it  It  cats  through  his 
ready  money,  for  it  takes  notliing  for  payment 
but  its  own  kind;  it  makes  no  defalcation  or 
abatement  for  bad  debts  or  disasters  of  any  kind. 
Whatever  loss  the  tradesman  meets  with,  the 
usurer  must  be  paid;  whomever  the  tnulesman 
compounds  with,  he  makes  no  composition,  un- 
less it  is  at  last  of  all,  and  that  he  is  forced,  by 
the  ruin  of  the  tradesman,  to  compound  for  both 
principal  and  interest,  when,  perhaps,  by  the 
mere  mterest,  he  has  had  his  principal  two  or 
three  times  over.  And  this  biings  me  to  anotlier 
terrible  article  upon  a  tradesman,  and  that  is 
extortion. 


If  it  is  thus  fatal  to  the  trsdesman  to  pay  boi 
tiie  moderate  interest  of  the  monej,  at  five  per 
cent,  which  we  call  lawful  intere^  what  t£en 
must  it  be  when  he  is  encroached  upon  other  by 
the  lender,  or,  which  is  as  bad,  by  tho  prociirer, 
or  scrivener,  or  banker,  under  the  sly  and  minoas 
articles  called  procuration,  oontinuataoa,  prexnio, 
and  the  like?  These  are  when  the  poor  debtor 
is  apparently  in  need  of  the  loan,  and  thai  it 
appears  he  is  not  in  condition  to  refund  the 
money,  and  though  perhaps  he  has  given  good 
secunfy  for  the  money,  so  that  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  losing  it,  yet  those  people  never  want 
artifices  or  pretences  to  hook  in  new  and  fre^nent 
considerations,  by  way  of  addition  to  the  ordinaiy 
interest 

Let  it  be  considered  that  though  iheiia  was  no 
extortion  at  all  practised,  and  though  only  legal 
interest  was  expected;  let  it  be  considered.  I 
say,  that  the  payment  of  interest  is  certain,  the 
profits  of  trade  are  uncertain;  the  tradesman 
runs  hazards  of  many  kinds  in  his  business;  and 
if  his  profits  sink  at  all  by  those  haearda,  the 
interest  of  money,  which  bears. no  ahare  in  the 
hazard,  immediately  br^iks  so  far  into  his  capital; 
and  if  any  man  will  cast  up  the  hasards,  and 
value  them  in  due  proportions,  as  nice  gamesters 
do  the  chances  of  the  dice,  they  shall  find  that 
if  a  tradesman,  suppose  him  to  liave  no  stock  but 
such  as  he  borrows  upon  interest,  was  to  gain 
twenty  per  cent  by  his  sale  of  goods,  and  pay 
but  five  per  cent  interest  for  the  money,  yet  that 
five  per  oe;it  shall,  in  the  end,  be  his  ruin,  unless 
he  can  be  supposed  to  trade  under  two  qualificsr 
tions: 

1.  To  give  no  credit 

2.  To  sustain  no  losses. 

Which  are  two  circumstances  hardly  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  trade.  Borrowing  money  upon 
interest  may,  in  any  accidental  distress,  deliver 
a  tradesman  from  a  present  difficulty,  supply  an 
exigence,  and  answer  the  end  just  then  b^ore 
him ;  and  would  the  man  that  borrows  be  imme- 
diately careful,  as  before  said,  to  pay  off  the  loan 
and  the  interest  with  all  possible  speed,  looking 
on  it  as  a  loss  sustained  merely  for  present  relief, 
he  would  be  to  far  in  the  right;  for  nothing  in 
this  discourse  is  meant  to  persuade  a  tradesman 
not  to  borrow  in  an  exigence. 

But  to  borrow  in  the  exigence  and  not  use 
the  loan  to  free  him  from  it  entirely,  but  to  be 
prompted  by  it  to  run  fuither  in,  and  to  launch 
into  more  busincsis,  when  he  has  embamssed 
himself  too  much  by  the  same  inadvert^ouse  be- 
fore, this  is  nothing  but  going  to  work  imme- 
diately to  deprive  himself  of  the  benefit  which 
the  loan  might  have  been  of  to  him,  and  effec- 
tually securing  to  himself  the  return  of  that  veiy 
calamity,  which  the  loan  would,  had  it  been 
rightly  applied,  have  saved  him  from. 

Let  every  ti'adesman,  then,  be  cautious  how  he 
increases  his  trade  upon  a  borrowed  stock :  if  he 
has  a  capital  stock  of  his  own,  yet  he  ought  to  be 
careful,  and  keep  within  bounds;  but  to  launch 
out  upon  a  borrowed  fund,  is,  in  short,  putting 
to  sea  in  a  storm,  and  quitting  a  safe  harlx>ur  for 
a  hazardous  voyage ;  it  is,  in  trade,  just  what  a 
seaman  is  on  a  lee-shore;  if  his  anchor  come 
home,  and  he  cannot  ride  out  the  storm,  he  is 
infallibly  lost,  noihiug  can  save  him  from  running 
ashore  among  the  rocks,  where  he  must  be  dashed 
to  pieces  without  remedy. 

There  is  a  very  unhappy  practice  lately  grown 
into  use  among  the  more  necessitous  part  <A 
tradesmen,  and  which  is  infallibly  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  them  in  the  end,  or  at  least  as  far 
as  it  goes;  this  is  passing  and  repassing  pro- 
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missory  notes,  or  bills,  endorsed  by  one  another 
reciprooally,  and  drawn  upon  themselves  (so  it 
mav  be  called),  for  the  present  supply  of  cash 
and  support  of  their  affairs,  and  in  which  they 
are,  indeed,  extortioners  upon  themselves.  Bat 
this  shall  be  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 


€f  Diseountinff  and  Endorsing  BUU,  and  of  th€ 
$candal(ms  practice  of  passing  Promissory 
Notes,  on  purpose  to  borrow  money  by  Discount. 

Thvrb  is  still  another  Idnd  of  trading  usury,  not 
included  in  that  of  borrowing  money  upon  in- 
terest, and  which  eats  out  the  heart  of  a  trades- 
mto's  prosperity  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the 
other,  espeoiallj  when  it  is  carried  on  to  any 
height ;  and  this,  as  it  is  become  a  more  fashion- 
able part  of  self-mischief  in  trade  than  usual,  and 
is  more  practised  than  ever  iras  known  bedfore, 
merits  to  be  exposed ;  and  the  young  tradesman 
should  be  warned  of  it  as  of  a  secret  fire,  that 
burning  privately,  is  most  dangerous  in  itself,  as 
it  is  not  thought  «o  destructive  by  the  tradesman 
as  it  generally  proves. 

This  is  what  they  call  discounting  of  bills. 
There  is'a  great  variety  in  the  thing,  and  more 
than  is  generally  thought  of ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
cases  of  which  it  may  be  said  it  consists  of  abun- 
dance of  bad  particulars,  and  not  one  good  one. 
I  will  name  some  of  the  cases  which  are  most 
important,  the  rest  may  be  judged  of  by  a  few, 
and  the  tradesman  will  learn  from  those  how  to 
&void  the  mischievous  part  of  all  the  rest,  and 
will  especially  know  wluch  are  the  most  danger- 
ous,— which  are  so  in  particular  to  his  substance, 
which  to  his  reputation,  and  which  to  both. 

I  havementioQed  before  the  tradesman's  giving 
long  credit,  which^  as  I  have  described  it,  is  in 
many  particular  cnrcumstances  very  prejudicial 
to  him,  and  sometimes  ruinous ;  that  is,  in  par- 
ticular, when  he  trusts  for  large  sums,  and  the 
persons  whom  he  sells  to  are  not  punctual  to  the 
times  of  payment  agreed  for. 

Now  the  retailer  or  shopkeeper  (who  is  the 
essential  standard-man  between  the  consumer 
and  the  maker),  suppose  he  be  a  mercer,  comes 
and  buys  of  the  weaver,  who  gives  him  credit, 
suppose  three  to  four  or  six  months'  time,  ac- 
cording as  they  agree. 

The  weaver  having  occasion  to  make  payment 
to  the  silkman,  or  throwster,  or  merchant  of 
whom  he  buys  his  silk,  takes  a  note  or  promis- 
sory bill  of  his  customer  for  the  money,  payable 
at  the  time  agreed  for  payment  when  the  goods 
were  sold. 

This  in  itself  is  fair  and  just  dealing  on  both 
sides;  for  the  buyer  knows  the  terms  of  his 
agreement,  and  it*  is  no  injury  to  him  to  give 
bills  for  the  money,  and  it  is  some  advantage  to 
the  weaver,  if  he  makes  a  right  use  of  them ;  for 
he  can  go  to  the  silkman,  or  throwster,  or  mer- 
chant, and  buy  more  goods,  giving  those  bills  in 
•payment;  and  so  ho  takes  credit,  even  where, 
perhaps,  he  had  no  credit  before,  the  mercer's 
note  being  given  as  a  kind  of  security  for  the 
money. 

But  this  is  the  best  and  brightest  part  of  the 
story ;  for  perhaps  the  mercer,  being  what  they 
call  a  little  long-winded,  when  the  time  of  pay- 
ment comes,  puts  off  the  weaver  for  a  month,  or 
perhaps  two  months  longer,  pleading  badness  of 
trade,  want  of  money,  and  the  like;  then  the 
weaver,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  money  to 
pay  his  journeymen,  or  his  silkman,  throwsters, 
and  merchant,  tells  the  mercer  that  he  is  strait- 
ened for  money  too,  as  well  as  he,  and  therefore 


cannot  stay  as  he  proposes,  but  tliat  if  he  cannot 
pay  him  vet  he  must  ^vc  him  a  bill  or  promissory 
note,  perhaps  at  a  month,  or  two  months  or  more, 
as  he  can  get  him  to  do  it. 

This  the  mercer  cannot  refuse,  the  money 
being,  as  I  said,  already  due.  Now,  did  the 
weaver,  as  above,  only  go  and  deliver  those  bills 
to  his  dealers  in  payment,  where  his  debt  was 
already  due,  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  and  he  only 
transferred  the  mercer's  delay  to  the  damage  of 
the  silkman,  and  made  him  stay  for  his  money, 
as  the  mercer  had  obliged  him,  tiie  weaver,  to  do 
before. 

Bat  the  weaver,  wanting  the  money  immedi- 
ately, perhaps  to  pay  his  journeymen,  who  can- 
not stay,  or  his  silxman,  throwster,  and  merchant, 
who,  their  money  being  already  due,  will  not 
stay,  and  whom  he  must  pay,  or  ruin  his  credit ; 
away  he  goes  to  another  kind  of  market,  the  very 
worst  he  can  go  to,  I  mean  the  discounter's ;  and 
there,  paying  an  intolerable  extortion  of  ten  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  premium,  he  gets 
money  lent  him  upon  these  bUls. 

Here  you  must  also  observe,  that  he  must  en- 
dorse the  bills,  60  that  all  the  while  they  run,  or 
are  unpaid  by  the  mercer,  he  stands  the  risk  of 
them;  and  that  is  sometimes  long  beyond  the 
time  of  payment ;  if  it  is  too  long,  sometimes  he 
is  obliged  to  make  an  additional  allowan(»  to  the 
first  premium  to  the  discounter. 

Nor  does  the  oppression  or  the  expense  of  it 
end  bere;  but  sometimes,  nay,  very  often,  the 
exorbitant  discounter,  not  content  with  his  en- 
dorsement of  the  bill,  requires  another  man  to 
endorse  also,  every  endorser  being  liable  to  make 
good  the  money,  in  cose  the  mercer  should  prove 
insolvent. 

The  inconveniences  attending  this  are  many, 
and  sometimes  fatal  to  the  poor  weaver ;  for  now 
he  is  obliged  to  engage  a  third  man  for  security  of 
the  money ;  and  such  friends  being  not  easy  to 
be  had,  or  at  least  not  often,  he  is  put  to  this 
difficulty :  that  he  goes  to  some  debtor  of  his  own 
who  owes  him  money,  and  in  that  caso  cannot 
well  refuse  him ;  but  if  the  debtor  be  a  good  man, 
as  it  is  called  in  trade,  then  he  will  be  sure  to 
keep  back  so  much  of  the  debt  in  his  hand  to 
secure  himself  till  the  bill  is  paid;  and  so  the 
poor  weaver  is  obliged  to  have  two  debts  abroad, 
or  standing  out  together,  to  secure  the  payment 
of  one. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  borrowed  en- 
dorser be  but  a  dull  paymaster  himself,  then  he 
fails  not  to  make  the  favour  granted  be  an  excase 
for  delaying  his  own  payment;  and  so  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  a  borrower  himself  becomes 
a  lender  in  one  sense,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  debtor 
and  creditor  too ;  but  the  poor  weaver  is  still  op- 
pressed, to  be  sure,  let  it  go  which  way  it  will. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  which  often  pinches 
him  still  harder:  if  he  cannot  get  a  particular 
friend  to  endorse  the  bill  for  him,  or  a  debtor, 
then  he  comes  into  a  fatal  confederacy  with 
another  tradesman  in  like  circumstances  with 
himself,  and  he  having  endorsed  for  the  weaver, 
the  weaver  does  the  like  for  him,  and  so  the^ 
change  endorsements,  blending  not  their  credit 
only,  but  even  their  fortunes  together,  till  at  last 
he  finds  himself  insensiblv  involved,  audit  is  ten 
to  one  but  a  disaster  follows,  and  it  is  much  if 
they  do  not  fall  together. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reckon  up  the  complication  of 
mischiefs  which  this  joining  together  to  endorse 
bills  brings  upon  a  trader ;  for  it  is,  in  a  word,  one 
of  the  worst  ways  of  being  bound ;  it  is,  as  Solo- 
mon calls  it,  a  striking  kands  with  a  stranger ;  and 
if  the  weaver,  or  whatever  other  tradesman  ho  is, 
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was  reftlly  a  Bound  man  at  bottom,  he  may  de- 
pend upon  it  his  fortune  is  embarked  for  a  storm, 
and  he  is  as  sure  to  be  shipwrecked  in  the 
voyage  as  if  he  was  already  six  feet  under  water ; 
for,  first,  he  is  certain  that  all  the  rest  are  bank- 
rupts, as  he  is  sure  they  are  men ;  they  could  not 
engage  in  the  manner  they  do  else,  for  they  will 
endorse  for  any  sum,  and  never  dispute  the 
securities;  but  either  if  they  endorse  for  you, 
you  must  do  the  like  for  them ;  or  if  they  en- 
doi-se,  ^e^  have  a  part  of  the  money  for  their 
own  occasions,  only  giving  a  note  to  pay  so  much 
again,  when  the  endorsed  bill  comes  to  be  paid, 
jijid  this  brings  me  to  the  next  and  most  fatal 
article  of  discount,  and  that  is,  passing  bills  for 
one  another.  I  have  known  ten  or  twelve  trades- 
men form  a  dub  together  for  coining  money,  as 
they  very  properly  called  it. 

These  were  all  good  men  in  appearance,  but 
all  straitened  and  wanting  money  to  pay  their 
bills.  The  firat  setting  out  was  a  general  supply 
to  them  all,  and  they  coined  bills  payable  from 
one  to  another,  by  exchanging  and  counterchang- 
ing,  of  which  tney  raised  about  ten  thousand 
pounds  stock. 

As  those  bills  were  coined,  they  gave  tliem  out 
in  payment  whero  they  owed  money,  or  for  goods 
bought;  and  the  bills  had  some  two  months, 
some  three,  some  four  months  to  run  upon  them ; 
they  managed  so  well,  that  as  the  bills  became 
due,  they  coined  others,  and  passed  and  repassed 
Uiem  so  many  ways,  either  by  discounting,  or  by 
buying  goods  upon  the  credit  of  those  bills,  that 
their  bilLB  were  alwa3'S  cun-ently  paid. 

They  went  on  thus  two  or  three  years ;  some 
of  them  sold  goods  by  commission  for  other  men, 
and  those  they  sold  currently  to  the  society,  and 
took  bills  for  them ;  then  discounted  those  bills 
with  the  monied  men,  who  always  stand  ready 
for  such  things,  as  a  hawk  for  a  prey ;  the  per- 
son buying  the  goods,  and  who  paid  for  them  in 
bills,  sold  them  again,  being  in  his  own  way,  to 
monied  merchants  at  undentite  for  ready  money ; 
so  tiiere  were  two  supplies  of  ready  money  for 
one  substance.  1.  The  man  who  bought  the 
goods  had  a  supply  by  selling  them  again  for 
ready  money.  2.  The  seller  had  a  supply  by 
discounting  the  bills,  and  the  owner  oi  the 
goods  had  no  title  to  his  money  till  six  months, 
which  the  seller,  being  only  a  factor,  could 
lengthen  out  to  nine  months;  and  suppose  the 
sum  to  be  five  hundred  pounds,  they  had  then 
for  this  a  thousand  pounds  in  cash  among 
them,  for  the  expense  of  the  discount  allowed 
on  the  bills,  and  for  the  loss  sustained  upon 
the  goods,  which  was  not  felt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  account,  whatever  it  would  be  at  the 
end. 

As  it  could  not  bo  long  that  the  club  or  society 
could  go  on  At  this  rate,  so^  as  it  follows  generally, 
it  happened  here,  that  when  one  failed,  he  shook 
all  the  rest  of  it,  so  that  few  of  them  could  stand 
it  after  him,  and  not  one  of  them  above  a  year,  or 
thereabouts. 

Nothiog  can  be  more  needful  than  to  possess  a 
young  ti-adesman  of  this  fatal  article  called  dis- 
counting ;  and  therefore  I  recommend  it  to  them 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  in  their  own  thoughts,  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  scheme  of  it,  and 
avoid  it  as  they  would  a  house  infected  with  the 
plague. 

The  beginning  of  it  is  a  bait  hard  to  be  resisted. 
When  the  tradesman  is  distressed  for  want  of 
money,  and  sees  ho  can  come  into  a  thousand 

Sounds  sterling  for  but  writing  his  name;  that 
e  can  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  three  or  four 


months  only  for  paying  the  discount ;  and  that 
even  theu.  if  he  cannot  raise  the  money,  hia 
friends  will  pass  bills  to  him  for  the  same  smu, 
and  help  him  to  the  money  for  three  or  fonr 
months  more ;  it  is  not  easy,  I  say,  for  him,  con- 
sidering his  circumstances  at  that  time,  to  resist 
the  temptation,  and  so  he  falls  into  the  pit, 
which,  I  may  assure  him.  will  not  be  easy  for 
him  ever  to  get  out  of  again. 

Want  of  money  is  to  a  tradesman  as  a  strong 
manager  is  to  a  horse,  it  makes  him  submit  to 
everything,  and  do  everything  that  the  rider  com- 
mands him ;  and,  as  I  said  formerly,  a  tradesman 
that  is  really  honest  in  his  principles,  and  designs 
well,  yet  will  do  those  things  in  his  distress  for 
money  Uiat  he  would  scorn  and  abhor  to  do  at 
another  time,  how  much  more  then  when  be  9ot& 
nothing  dishonest?  For  in  this  affair  of  disoonnt- 
ing  he  sees  no  fraud,  no  deceit,  neither  is  there 
any  fraud  but  to  himself ;  he  is  only  his  own  de- 
ceiver, acts  to  his  own  loss  and  roin,  and  heals 
his  present  wounds  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
foundation;  for  indeed  he  undermines  and  de- 
stroys himself  by  the  very  means  which  he  naes 
to  preserve  himself. 

But  if  the  tradesman  is  the  man  destroyed,  the 
discounter  is  the  vulture  destroying.  These,  in- 
deed, are  ravenous  creatures,  and  whether  yon 
liken  them  to  birds  or  beasts  of  prey^  it  is  much 
the  same ;  they  are  men  of  prey,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  a  famous  author,  aie  the 
worst  sort  of  devourers ;  they  are  true  cannibals 
and  man-eaters,  for  they  devour  not  only  men, 
but  families ;  the  exorbitant  premiums  which  they 
take  for  the  loan  of-  money  upon  bUls,  is,  as  I  have 
said  above,  not  less  than  ten,  fifteen  to  twmty 
per  cent ;  and  though  the  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
very  severe  against  extortion  and  against  taking 
immoderate  usury,  yet  they  find  ways  and  means 
to  evade  the  law,  and  secure  as  well  the  profits 
as  the  principal. 

It  is  true  these  discounters  of  hills  are  some- 
times bit,  and  then  they  lose  stock  and  block: 
tliat  is,  for  example,  when  a  club,  such  a  one  as  I 
described  above,  fail  in  paying  their  bills,  in  which 
case  two  or  three  endorsers,  being  all  npcm  one  bill, 
are  all  gone  off  together.  But  they  make  such  an. 
exorbitant  gain  in  other  eases,  that,  in  short,  if 
they  lose  but  one  in  five,  they  are  whole,  and 
perhaps  lose  nothing;  and  then  suppose  three 
tradesmen,  all  endorsing  one  bill,  go  on  together, 
it  is  likely  the  discounting  money-lending  nsnrer 
comes  in  for  a  creditor  to  all  the  three,  so  that  he 
gets  a  composition  of  them  all ;  and  iif  they  pay 
but  six  or  eight  per  cent  upon  the  del>t,  ttie- 
usurer  makes  nimself  whole. 

These  are  the  people  the  tradesman  ought  to 
shun  as  he  would  an  infection,  with  this  addition 
to  my  caution  for  his  observation,  vis.  that  if 
he  once  gets  into  their  hands,  it  is  xerj  zarely 
that  he  ever  gets  out ;  like  the  g^ve,  they  that 
go  in  to  him  seldom  ever  return,  but  are  sore  to 
be  swallowed  up,  even  alive,  and  devoured  with 
their  eyes  open. 

Borrowing  money  upon  interest  is,  as  I  said 
before,  vei*y  dangerous ;  but  this  discounting  of 
biUs  is  certain  death  to  the  tradesman ;  he  ia^  in- 
deed, in  no  condition  to  recover  it. 

Let  me  conclude  this  chapter  with  one  observa-  ' 
tion  for  the  tradesman's  early  and  timely  caution ; 
namely,  that  both  these  fatal  things,  borrowing 
upon  interest,  and  discounting  of  billa^  are  the 
consequences  of  the  tradesman's  overtrading  him- 
self in  the  beginning  of  his  affairs,  running 
hastily  in,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  en- 
tanglmg  himself  in  debt,  as  we  say,  over  head 
and  ears,  without  considering  which  way  he  shall. 
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answer  the  neessar^  payments.  But  I  have 
flpoken  so  largely  of  that  by  itseU,  that  I  need 
not  repeat  it 


Qfikt  Tradesman  s  leeplng  hit  Bookty  and  coding 

up  his  Shop. 


It  was  an  ancient  and  laudable  custom  with 
tradesmen  in  England  once  a  year  to  balance 
their  accounts  of  stock,  and  of  profit  and  loss ; 
by  which  means  thev  could  always  tell  whether 
they  went  backwards  or  forwardJs  in  the  world ; 
and  this  is  called  casting  up  shop.  And  indeed 
this  is  so  necessary  a  thmg  to  be  done,  that  it  is 
always  to  me  a  bad  sign  when  it  is  omitted,  and 
looks  as  if  the  tradesman  was  afraid  of  entering 
into  a  dose  examination  of  his  affairs. 

As  casting  up  his  ship  is  of  great  importance  to 
a  ti'adesmon,  so  he  must  cast  up  his  books  too,  or 
else  it  cAiTies  a  very  ominous  face  with  it. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  effectually  once  a 
year,  it  is  needful  the  tradesman  should  keep  his 
lKX>k8  always  in  order,  his  day-book  duly  posted, 
his  cash  duly  balanced,  and  every  one^s  accounts 
always  fit  for  a  view;  he  that  delights  in  his 
trade,  will  delight  in  his  books ;  and  as  I  have 
Already  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  he  who  will 
thrive  must  diligently  attend  his  shop  or  ware- 
house, and  take  up  his  delight  there,  so  I  say  dow, 
he  must  also  diligently  keep  his  books,  or  else  he 
will  never  know  whether  he  thrives  or  not. 

Exact  keeping  his  books  is  one  essential  part 
of  a  tradesman's  prosperity ;  the  books  are  the 
i-egister  of  his  estate,  the  index  of  his  stock ;  all 
the  ti-adesman  has  in  the  world  must  be  found  in 
these  three  articles,  or  some  of  them — 

Goods  in  the  shop;  money  in  cash;  debts 
Abroad. 

The  shop  will  at  any  time  show  the  first  of 
these,  upon  a  small  stop  to  cast  it  up ;  the  cash- 
chest  and  bill-box  will  show  the  second  at  de- 
mand ;  and  the  ledger,  when  posted,  will  show 
the  last :  so  that  a  tradesman  can  at  any  time, 
at  a  week's  notice,  cast  up  all  these  three ;  and 
then  examine  his  acoountR,  to  take  the  balance, 
which  is  a  real  ti*ying  what  he  is  worth  in  the 
world. 

It  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  any  tradesman  to 
let  his  books  go  unsettled,  and  uncast  up;  for 
then  he  knows  nothing  of  himself,  or  of  his  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world :  the  books  can  tell  him 
at  any  time  what  his  condition  is,  and  will 
satisfy  him  what  is  the  condition  ojf  his  debts 
abroad. 

In  order  to  his  regular  keeping  his  books, 
ficveral  things  may  be  said  very  useful  for  the 
ti*ndesman  to  consider : 

1.  Everj-thing  done  in  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  hu  trade  must  be  set  down  in  a  book, 
oxcept  the  retail  trade ;  and  this  is  clear,  if  tlie 
goods  are  not  in  bulk,  then  the  money  is  in  cash, 
and  so  the  substance  will  be  always  found  either 
there  or  somewhere  else ;  for  if  it  is  neither  in  the 
shop,  nor  in  the  cash,  nor  in  the  books,  it  must  be 
stolen  or  lost. 

2.  As  everything  done  must  be  set  down  in  the 
books,  so  it  should  be  done  at  the  very  time  of  it ; 
all  goods  sold  must  be  entered  in  tlie  books  before 
they  are  sent  out  of  the  house ;  goods  sent  away, 
And  not  entered,  are  goods  lost ;  and  he  that  does 
not  keep  nn  exact  account  of  what  goes  out  and 
comes  in,  can  never  swear  to  his  books,  or  prove 
his  debts,  if  occasion  calls  for  it. 

That  tradesman  who  keeps  no  books,  may  de- 
pend upon  it  he  will  ere  long  keep  no  trade,  un- 
less he  resolves  also  to  give  no  credit    He  that 


gives  no  trust,  and  takes  no  trust,  ei^er  by 
wholesale  or  retail,  and  keeps  his  cash  all  him- 
self, may  indeed  go  on  without  keeping  any  book 
at  all,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  when  he  would 
know  his  estate,  but  to  cast  up  his  shop  and  his 
cash,  and  see  how  much  they  amount  to,  and 
that  is  his  whole  and  neat  estate ;  for,  as  he  owes 
nothing^  so  nobody  is  in  debt  to  him,  and  all  his 
estate  is  in  his  shop.  But  I  suppose  the  trades- 
man who  trades  wnoUy  thus,  is  not  ^et  bom. 

A  tradesman's  boolcs,  like  a  Christian's  con- 
science, should  always  be  kept  clean  and  neat ; 
and  he  that  is  not  careful  of  both,  will  give  but 
a  sad  account  of  himself  either  to  God  or  man. 

I  have  heard  of  a  tradesman  indeed  that  could 
not  write,  and  yet  he  supplied  the  defect  with  so 
many  ingenious  knacks  of  his  own,  to  secure  the 
account  of  what  people  owed  him,  and  was  so 
exact  in  doing  it^  and  then  took  such  care  to 
have  but  very  short  accounts  with  anybody,  that 
he  brought  this  method  to  be  every  way  an 
equivalent  to  writing;  and,  as  I  often  told  him, 
with  half  the  study  and  application  that  those 
things  cost  him,  he  might  have  learned  to  write, 
and  keep  books  too.  He  made  notches  upon  sticks 
for  all  tne  middling  sums,  and  scored  with  chalk 
for  lesser  things.  He  had  drawers  for  every  par- 
ticular customer's  name,  which  his  memory  sui>- 
plied;  for  he  knew  every  particular  drawer, 
though  he  had  a  great  many,  as  well  as  if  their 
faces  had  been  paintod  upon  them ;  he  had  in- 
numerable figures  to  signifv  what  he  would  have 
written,  if  he  could ;  and  his  shelves  and  boxes 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  nobody  understood  anything  of 
them  but  himself. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  see  him  when  a  country 
chap  came  up  to  settle  accounts  with  him.  He 
would  go  to  a  drawer  directly,  among  such  a 
number  as  was  amazing;  in  that  drawer  was 
nothing  but  little  pieces  of  split  sticks,  like  laths, 
with  chalk  marks  on  them,  all  as  unintelUgible 
as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  an  old  schoolmis- 
tress who  teaches  the  horn-book.  Every  stick 
had  notches  on  one  side  for  single  pounds,  on  the 
other  side  for  tens  of  pounds,  and  so  higher ;  and 
the  length  and  breadtn  also  nad  its  signification, 
and  the  colour  too ;  for  they  were  painted  in  some 
places  with  one  colour,  and  in  some  places  with 
another,  bv  which  he  Knew  what  goods  had  been 
delivered  for  the  monev ;  and  his  way  of  casting 
up  was  very  remarkaUe,  for  he  knew  nothing  of 
figures,  but  he  kept  six  spoons  in  a  place  on  pur- 
pose near  his  counter,  which  he  took  out  when 
he  had  occasion  to  cast  up  any  sum ;  and^laying 
the  spoons  on  a  row  before  him,  he  counted  upon 
them,  thus — 

One,  two,  three,  and  another;  one  odd  spoon,  and  t'other. 

Ill        I         I  I 

By  this  he  told  up  to  six :  if  he  had  any  occa- 
sion to  tell  any  farther,  he  began  again,  as  we  do 
after  the  number  ten  in  our  ordinary  numeration ; 
and  by  this  method,  and  running  them  up  very 
quick,  he  would  count  any  number  under  thirty- 
six,  which  was  six  spoons  of  six  spoons,  and  then, 
by  the  sti'ength  of  his  head,  he  could  number  as 
many  more  as  he  pleased,  multiplying  them  always 
by  sixes,  but  never  higher. 

This  tradesman  was  indeed  a  oountrv  shop- 
keeper, but  he  was  so  eonsiderable  a  deafer,  that 
he  became  mayor  of  the  place  which  he  lived  in ; 
and  his  posterity  have  been  very  considerable 
traders  there  ever  since,  and  they  show  their 
great  grandfather's  six  coimting  spoons  and  his 
hieroglyphics  to  this  day. 
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Aftersome  time  the  old  tradesman  bred  up  two 
of  bis  sons  to  his  business ;  and  the  young  men 
having  learned  to  wi-Ite,  brought  booKS  into  the 
counting-house,  things  their  father  had  never 
used  before;  but  tho  old  man  kept  to  his  old 
method  for  all  that,  and  would  cast  up  a  sum 
and  make  up  an  account  with  his  spoons  and  his 
drawers,  as  soon  as  they  could  with  their  pen  and 
ink,  if  it  was  not  too  full  of  small  articles,  and 
that  he  had  always  avoided  in  his  business. 

However,  this  evidently  shows  the  necessity  of 
bookkeeping  to  a  tradesman ;  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  evidences  also  that  it  must  be  done 
with  the  greatest  exactness.  He  that  does  not 
keep  his  books  exactly,  and  so  as  thdt  he  may 
depend  upon  them  for  charging  his  debtors,  had 
better  keep  no  books  at  all,  but,  like  my  shop- 
keeper, score  and  notch  everything  ;*  for  as  books 
well  kept  make  business  regular,  easy,  and  certain, 
80  books  neglected  turn  all  into  confusion,  and 
leave  the  ti-adesman  in  a  wood,  which  he  can 
never  get  out  of  without  damage  and  loss.  If 
ever  his  dealers  know  that  his  books  are  ill  kept, 
they  play  upon  him,  and  impose  horrid  forgenos 
and  falsities  upon  him ;  whatever  he  omits,  they 
catch  at,  and  leave  it  out ;  whatever  they  put  upon 
him,  he  is  bound  to  yield  to ;  so  that,  m  short, 
as  books  well  kept  are  the  security  of  a  trades- 
man's estate,  and  the  ascertaining  of  his  debts,  so 
books  ill  kept  will  assist  every  laiavish  customer 
and  chapman  to  cheat  and  deceive  him. 

Some  men  keep  a  due  and  exact  entry  or  journal 
of  all  they  sell,  or  perhaps  of  all  they  buy  or  seU, 
but  are  utterl|fr  remiss  in  posting  it  forward  to  a 
ledger,  tiiat  is  to  sjty,  to  another  book,  where 
every  parcel  is  carried  to  the  debtor's  particular 
account ;  likewise  they  keep  another  book,  where 
they  enter  all  the  money  they  receive,  but,  as 
above,  never  keeping  any  account  of  debtor  and 
creditor  for  the  man,  there  it  stands  in  the  cash- 
book,  and  both  these  books  must  bo  ransacked 
over  for  the  pailiculars,  as  well  of  goods  sold  as 
of  the  money  received,  when  this  customer  comes 
to  have  his  account  made  up ;  and  as  the  goods 
are  certainly  entered  when  sold  or  sent  away, 
and  the  money  is  certainly  entered  when  it  is 
received,  this  they  think  is  sufficient,  and  all  the 
rest  superfluous. 

I  doubt  not  such  tradesmen  often  suffer  as  much 
by  their  negligeut  bookkeeping  as  might,  if  their 
business  is  considerable,  pay  for  a  bookkeeper; 
for  what  is  such  a  man's  case  when  his  customer, 
suppose  a  oount)*y  dealer,  comes  to  town,  which 
perhaps  he  does  once  a  year  (as  is  the  custom  of 
oUier  tradesmen),  and  desires  to  have  his  account 
made  up  ?  The  London  tradesman  goes  to  his 
books,  and  first  he  rummages  his  day-book  back 
for  the  whole  year,  and  tiikes  out  the  foot  of  all 
the  parcels  sent  to  his  chapman,  and  they  make 
the  debtor  side  of  tho  account ;  then  ho  takes  liis 
cash-book,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  and  there  he 
takes  out  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  chap- 
man has  sent  up,  or  bills  which  ho  has  received, 
and  these  make  tho  creditor  side  of  the  account. 
And  so  the  balance  is  di*awn  out,  and  this  man 
thinks  himself  a  mighty  good  accountant,  that  he 
keeps  his  books  exactly ;  and  so  perhaps  he  does, 
as  ur  as  he  keeps  them  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  he 
never  sends  a  parcel  away  to  his  customer  but  he 
enters  it  down,  and  never  receives  a  bill  from 
him  but  he  sets  it  doAvn  when  the  money  is  paid. 
But  now  take  this  man  and  his  chap  together  as 
they  are  making  up  this  account,  he  will  And,  that 
if  his  chapman  has  kept  his  accoxmts  exactly,  ho 
will  be'  able  to  do  himself  justice  on  the  credit 
side  of  his  account,  if  the  tradesman  has,  as  he 
well  may,  overlooked  any  sum  he  has  paid  him ; 


but  if,  in  the  confusion  of  mixed  articles,  ho  ha? 
erred  on  the  other  hand,  tho  latter,  though  he  as 
easily  finds  it  out  as  he  did  the  other,  perhafB,  is  * 
not  honest  enough  to  do  him  justice  on  that  side, 
but  tak(»  the  account  as  it  is  given  him,  pays  the 
balance,  and  takes  a  receipt  in  full.  And  perhaps 
this  is  never  discovered  till  some  years  after  HxaX 
the  tradesman  dies,  when  a  person  expert  at  ao- 
counts,  and  employed  by  tho  executors,  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  draw  out  a  ledger  from  the  cvther 
two  books,  which  the  ^lopkccper  ought  to  ha^s 
done;  and  though  it  is  desnandcd  by  the  ex- 
ecutors, and  proof  offered  to  be  made,  the  man 
who  could  take  such  an  advantage  will  be  very 
likely  to  keep  his  hold,  and  plead  his  receipt  in 
full,  and  possibly,  if  six  years  are  el^ised,  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  bar  of  any  proceedings 
upon  such  a  demand.  And  as  several  other  such 
mistakes  might  also  happen,  a  tradesman's  family 
may  bo  very  great  suuerers  by  his  n^Iigenoe ;  • 
so  that,  if  he  did  not  Imow  how  to  keep  a  ledger 
himself,  he  had  better  have  hired  a  bookkce|»r 
to  have  come  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  to 
ha\'e  posted  his  day-book  for  him. 

The  like  misfortune  attends  the  not  halancmg  ] 
his  cash,  without  which  a  tradesman  can  never  { 
be  thoroughly  satisfilod  either  of  his  own  not  ; 
committing  imstakes,  or  of  any  people  cheating 
him. 

AVhat  I  call  balancing  his  cash-book,  is,  jSrsf, 
the  casting  up,  daily,  or  weekly,  or  monthly,  his 
receipts  and  payments,  and  then  seeing  what  I 
money  is  left  in  hand,  or,  as  tixe  usual  expressian 
of  the  tradesman  is,  what  money  is  in  cash; 
tecoiuUf^  the  examining  his  money,  telling  it 
over,  and  seeing  how  much  he  has,  and  then 
seeing  if  it  agrees  with  the  balance  of  his  book, 
that  what  iff,  and  what  shotUd  &e,  correspond. 

And  here  let  me  give  tradesmen  a  caution  or 
two. 

1.  Never  sit  down  satisfied  with  an  error  in  the 
cash,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  difference  between  the 
money  really  in  the  cash  and  the  balance  in  the 
book ;  for  if  they  do  not  asr6e,  there  must  be  a 
mistake  somewhera ;  for  if  his  money  does  not 
come  right,  he  must  have  paid  sometmng  that  ia 
not  set  down,  and  that  is  to  be  supposed  as  bad 
as  if  it  were  lost,  or  he  must  have  somebody  about 
htm  that  can  find  tho  way  to  his  money  besides 
liimself,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  difference  between 
that  and  having  a  gang  of  thieves  about  him? 
And  how  can  he  ever  p^retend  to  know  anything- 
of  his  affairs,  that  does  not  know  which  way  his 
money  goes  ? 

2.  A  tradesman  endeavouring  to  balance  his 
cash  should  no  more  be  satisfied  if  he  finds  more 
in  cash  than  by  the  balance  of  his  cash  ought  to 
be  there  than  if  he  finds  less ;  for  how  does  he 
know  but  some  monev  has  been  recovered  that 
is  not  entered  ?  and  if  so,  whether  the  whole  of 
that  money  be  put  into  the  cash?  Let  us,  to 
make  this  clear,  suppose  a  case,  thus : 

My  cash-book  being  cast  up  tor  the  last  month, 
I  find  by  the  foot  of  the  leaf  there  is  cash  remain- 
ing in  hand  to  balance,  £176,  10s.  6d. 

To  see  if  all  things  are  right,  I  go  and  tell  my 
money  over;  and  there,  to  my  surprise,  I  find 
£194,  10s.  6d.  in  cash ;  so  that  I  have  £18  there 
more  than  I  should  have.  Kow,  far  from  bein^ 
pleased  that  I  have  more  money  by  me  than  I 
should  have,  my  inqmry  is  jdain,  How  comes  this 
to  pass? 

rerhaps  I  puszle  my  head  a  great  while  about 

it,  but  not  being  able  to  find  it  out,  I  sit  down 

easy  and  satisfied,  and  say,  '  Well,  I  don't  much 

concern  myself  about  it ;  it  is  bettor  to  bo  so  than 

I  £18  missing.    I  cannot  tell  where  it  lies ;  bat  let 
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it  lie  where  it  will,  here's  the  money  to  make  up 
the  mistake  when  it  appears.' 

But  how  foolisk  is  this !  How  lll*groiinded  the 
satisfaction,  and  how  weak  am  I  to  argue  thus, 
and  please  myself  with  the  delusion !  For  some 
months  after  it  appears,  perhaps,  that  whereas 
there  was  £38  entered,  received  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Keith,  the  figure  8  was  mistaken,  and  set  down 
for  a  figure  of  5,  for  tlie  sum  receiyed  was  £58 ; 
80  that,  instead  of  having  £18  more  in  cash  than 
there  ought  to  be,  I  have  40s.  wanting  in  my  cash, 
which  my  son  or  my  apprentice  stole  from  me 
when  they  put  in  the  money,  and  made  the  mis- 
take of  the  figures  to  puzzle  the  book,  that  it 
might  be  some  time  before  it  should  be  discovered. 

The  keeping  a  cash-book  is  one  of  the  nicest 
parts  of  a  tradesman's  business,  because  there  is 
always  the  bag  and  the  book  to  be  brought 
together;  and  if  they  do  not  exactly  speak  the 
same  language,  even  to  a  farthiug,  there  must  be 
some  omission;  and  how  big  or  how  little  that 
omisfflon  may  be,  who  knows?  or  how  it  shall 
be  known  but  by  casting  and  re-casting  up,  and 
tolling  over  and  over  again  the  money  ? 

I  knew  indeed  a  strong-water  man  who  drove 
a  very  considerable  trade ;  but  being  an  illiterate 
tradesman,  never  balanced  his  cash-books  for 
many  years,  nor  scarce  posted  his  other  books, 
and  indeed  hardly  imderstood  how  to  do  it; 
but  knowing  his  trade  was  exceeding  profitable, 
and  keeping  his  money  all  himself,  he  was  easy, 
and  grew  rich  apace,  in  spite  of  the  most  un- 
justifiable, and  indeed  the  most  intolerable  negli- 
gence. But  thou^  tills  man  ^w  rich  in  spite 
of  indolence  and  a  neglect  of  his  book,  yet  when 
he  died,  two  things  appeared,  which  no  tradesman 
in  his  wite  would  desire  should  be  said  of  him. 

L  The  servante  fidling  out,  and  maliciously 
accusing  one  another,  had,  as  it  appeared  by 
the  affidavito  of  several  of  them,  wronged 
him  of  several  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which  they  received,  and  never  brought  into 
the  books ;  and  others,  of  sums  which  they 
brought  into  the  books,  but  never  brought 
into  tho  cash ;  and  others,  of  sums  which 
they  took  ready  money  in  the  shop,  and  never 
set  down,  either  the  goods  in  the  day-book, 
or  the  money  into  the  cash-book ;  and  it  was 
thought,  though  he  wfis  so  rich  as  not  to  feel 
it  to  his  hurt,  yet  that  he  lost  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  that  manner  for 
the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his  life;  but 
his  widow  and  son  who  came  after  him, 
having  the  discovery  made  to  them,  took 
better  measures  afterwards. 

II.  He  never  did  or  could  know  what  he  was 
worth,  for  the  accounte  in  his  books  were 
never  made  up;  nor  when  he  came  to  die 
could  bis  executors  make  up  any  man's  ac- 
count, so  as  to  be  able  to  prove  the  parti- 
culars, and  make  a  just  demand  of  their  debt, 
but  found  a  prodigious  number  of  small  sums 
of  money  paid  by  the  debtors,  as  by  receipts 
in  their  books  and  on  their  files,  some  by 
himself  and  some  by  his  man,  which  were 
never  brought  to  account,  or  brought  into 
cash.  And  his  man^s  answer  being  still  that 
he  gave  all  to  the  master,  they  could  not  tell 
how  to  charge  him  by  the  master's  account, 
because  several  sums  which  the  master  him- 
self received  were  omitted,  being  entered  in 
the  same  manner,  so  that  all  was  confusion 
and  neglect ;  and  though  the  man  died  rich, 
as  I  said,  it  was  in  spite  of  that  manage- 
ment that  would  have  made  any  but  himself 
poor. 


Exact  bookkeeping  is  to  me  a  certain  IndicaF- 
tion  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  business,  and 
who  intends  to  thrive.  He  that  cares  not  whether 
his  books  u«  kept  well  or  no,  seems  to  me  one 
that  does  not  much  care  whether  he  thrives  or 
no ;  or  else,  being  in  desperate  circumstences, 
knows  Ms  and  that  he  cannot  thrive,  and  so  matten 
not  which  way  it  goes. 

It  is  true,  the  neglect  of  his  books  is  private 
and  secret,  and  is  seldom  known  to  anybody  but 
the  tradesman  itself,  at  least  till  he  comes  to  break 
and  be  a  bankrupt;  and  then  you  frequently  hear 
them  exclaim  against  him,  upon  that  very  ac- 
count. *  Break ! '  says  one  of  the  assignees,  *  how 
should  he  but  break  ?  Why,  he  kept  no  books ; 
why,  he  has  not  posted  his  cash-booK  for  I  know 
not  how  many  months,  nor  posted  his  day-book 
and  journal  at  all,  except  here  and  there  an  ao- 
count  that  he  perhaps  wanted  to  know  the  balance 
of ;  and  as  for  balancing  his  cash,  I  don't  see  any- 
thing of  that  done  I  know  not  how  long.  Why, 
this  fellow  could  never  tell  how  he  went  on,  or 
how  things  stood  tvith  him ;  I  wonder  he  did  not 
break  a  long  time  ago.* 

Now  this  man's  case  was  this :  He  knew  how 
to  keep  his  books  well  enough,  perhaps,  and  could 
write  well  enough ;  and  if  you  look  into  his  first 
five  or  six  years  of  trade,  you  find  all  his  accounte 
well  kept,  the  journal  duly  posted,  the  cashmonthly 
balanced ;  but  the  poor  man  found  after  that  things 
went  wrong,  that  all  went  down  hill,  and  he  bated 
to  look  into  his  books.  As  a  profligato  never 
looks  into  his  conscionce,  because  he  can  see 
nothing  there  but  what  terrifies  uid  aflrighte  him, 
makes  him  uneasy  and  melancholy,  so  a  sinking 
tradesman  cares  not  to  look  into  his  bboks,  be- 
cause the  prospect  there  is  dark  and  melancholy. 
*  What  signifies  the  account  to  me  ? '  says  he ;  *  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  books  but  debte  that  I 
cannot  pay,  and  debtors  that  will  never  pay  me. 
I  can  see  nothing  there  but  how  I  have  trusted 
my  estate  away  like  a  fool,  and  how  I  am  to  be 
ruined  for  my  easiness  and  being  a  sot*  This 
makes  him  throw  them  away,  and  hardly  post 
things  enough  to  make  up  when  folks  call  to  pay ; 
or  if  he  does  post  such  accounte  as  he  has  monejy 
to  receive  from  them,  that's  all,  and  the  rest  he 
at  random,  till,  as  I  say,  the  assignees  come  to 
reproach  him  with  his  negligence. 

But  let  me  here  advise  tradesmen  to  keep  a 
perieot  acquaintance  with  their  books,  though 
things  are  bad  and  discouraging ;  it  keeps  them 
in  full  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing,  and 
how  they  really  stand,  and  it  brings  them  some- 
times to  the  just  reflections  on  their  circumstances 
which  they  ought  to  make,  and  so  to  stop  in  time, 
before  they  are  surprised,  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
violence. 

And  at  the  worst,  if  his  creditors  find  his  books 
punctually  kept  to  the  last,  it  will  be  a  credit  to 
him,  and  they  will  see  he  was  fit  for  businesa^ 
and  that  it  was  not  probably  owing  to  his  negli^ 
genoe,  at  least  that  way,  that  he  failed;  and  I 
have  known  cases  where  that  very  thing  has  le* 
commended  a  tradesman  so  much  to  his  creditors, 
that  after  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  some  or  other 
of  them  have  Uken  him  into  partnership  or  inta 
employment  only  because  they  knew  him  to  be 
qualified  for  business,  and  for  keeping  books  in 
particular. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  a  tradesman  has  mis- 
carried by  the  mistakes  and  neglect  of  his  booka^ 
for  the  losses  that  men  suffer  on  that  account  are 
not  easily  set  down.  Besides,  his  exactness  in 
this  respect  may  prevent  him  numberless  law- 
suite,  quarrels,  and  contentions  while  he  lives; 
and  if  he  dies,  may  free  his  family  and  executors 
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irom.  many  more ;  for  many  a  debt  has  been  lost, 
many  an  account  been  perplexed  b^  the  debtor, 
many  a  sum  of  money  been  actnaUy  paid  over 
again,  especially  after  a  tradesman's  death,  for 
want  of  keeping  his  books  carefully  and  exactly 
when  he  was  alive ;  by  which  negligence,  if  he 
has  not  been  rained  when  he  was  living,  his 
widow  and  children  have  been  ruined  after  his 
decease,  thongh,  perhaps,  had  ju8ti63  been  done, 
he  had  left  them  in  good  circumstances,  and  with 
suflScient  to  support  them. 

Next  to  being  prepared  for  death,  with  respect 
to  heaven  and  his  soul,  a  tradesman  should  be 
always  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  death  with 
respect  to  his  books.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  calls 
for  A  scrivener  or  lawyer,  and  makes  a  will,  when 
he  finds  a  sudden  summons  sent  him  for  the 
grave,  and  calls  his  friends  about  him  to  divide 
and  settle  his  estate.  If  his  business  is  in  con- 
fusion below  stairs,  his  books  out  of  order,  and 
his  accounts  unsettled,  to  what  purpose  does  he 

e've  his  estate  among  his  relations,  when  nobody 
lows  where  to  fin<^  it  ? 

As,  then,  the  minister  exhorts  us  to  take  care 
of  our  souls  and  make  our  peace  with  Heaven 
while  we  are  in  a  state  of  health,  and  while  life 
has  not  threatening  enemies  about  it,  no  diseases, 
no  fevers  attending ;  so  let  me  second  that  advice 
to  the  tradesman,  always  to  keep  his  books  in 
such  a  posture,  that  if  he  should  be  snatched 
away  by^  death,  his  distressed  widow  and  faUier- 
less  family  may  know  what  is  left  for  them,  and 
may  know  where  to  look  for  it  He  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  what  he  owes  to  any  they  will  come 
fast  enough  for;  and  his  widow  and  executrix 
will  be  pulled  to  pieces  for  it  if  she  cannot  and 
does  not  speedily  pay  it  Why,  then,  should  he 
no^  put  her  in  a  condition  to  have  justice  done 
her  and  her  children,  and  to  know  how  and  of 
whom  to  seek  for  his  just  debts,  that  she  may  be 
able  to  pay  others,  and  secure  the  remainder  for 
herself  and  her  children?  I  must  confess,  a 
tradesman  not  to  leave  his  books  in  order  when 
he  dies,  ai'gues  him  to  be  either — 

1.  A  very  bad  Christian,  who  had  few  or  no 
thoughts  of  death  upon  him,  or  that  con- 
sidered nothing  of  its  frequent  coming  un- 
expected and  sudden,  without  warning ;  or, 

2.  A  very  unnatural  relation,  without  the  affec- 
tions of  a  father  or  husband,  or  even  of  a 
friend,  that  should  mther  leave  what  he  had 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  strangers,  than  leave 
his  family  and  friends  in  a  condition  to  find 
and  to  iiucover  it 

Again,  it  is  the  same  case  as  in  matters  i-eli- 
gious  with  respect  to  the  doing  this  in  time,  and 
while  health  and  strength  remain ;  for,  as  we  sav 
very  well,  and  with  great  reason,  that  the  work 
of  eternity  should  not  be  left  to  the  last  moments ; 
that  a  death-bed  is  no  place,  and  a  sick  languish- 
ing body  no  condition,  and  the  last  breath  no 
time  for  i-epentance,  so  1  may  add,  neither  ara 
these  the  place,  the  condition,  or  the  time  to  make 
up  our  worldly  accounts ;  thero*s  no  posting  tlie 
books  on  a  death- bed,  or  balancing  the  cash-book 
in  a  hi^h  fever.  Can  the  tradesman  tell  you 
where  ms  effects  lie,  and  to  whom  he  has  lent 
or  trusted  sums  of  money,  or  large  quantities  of 
goods,  when  he  is  delirious  and  light-headed? 
All  these  things  must  be  done  in  time,  and  the 
tradesman  should  take  care  that  his  books  should 
always  do  this  for  him,  and  then  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  his  will,  and  dispose  of  what 
he  has;  and  for  the  rest,  he  refers  them  to  his 
books  to  know  where  everything  is  to  be  had. 


How  the  honest  Tradumant  who  hy  time  and  Umg 
sucoeu  in  Trade  ii  gi'own  toell  to  poM,  onght  to 
govern  hinueff,  and  guard  against  aisaetert  wUdk 
naturally  attend  a  protperom  draimstanee  im 
Trade. 

We  are  now  to  suppose  a  tradesman,  having  been 
twenty  years,  or  perhaps  more,  in  nis  buaiMOS, 
and  havmg  pursued  it  with  an  honest  diligence, 
is  beforehand  in  the  world,  and  b^ins  to  be 
called  a  rich  man. 

I'll  take  it  for  granted  Itoo,  that,  having  pros- 
pered thus  long,  he  has  gained  a  reputation  «ad 
chai'acter  in  the  world;  that  he  is  deemed  an 
honest,  open-hearted,  generous,  fair  dmilinc 
tradesman ;  that  everybody  speaks  wdl  of  him, 
loves  to  deal  with  him;  and  whether  they  cpet 
or  lose  by  him,  they  are  always  pleased;  that 
he  treats  the  rich  with  good  manners,  and  ths 
poor  with  good  language ;  and  that  in  partionlar 
he  is  a  punctual  paymaster;  that  when  he  has 
made  a  bargain,  whether  he  gets  or  loses  by  it, 
he  always  performs  it,  without  murmiuing  or 
cavilling;  mat  he  takes  no  unjust  advantage, 
does  not  lie  upon  the  catch  to  supplant  anybody, 
and  scorns,  in  short,  to  do  an  ill  thing,  though  he 
might  gain  by  it ;  that  his  word  is  as  sacred  as 
his  bond ;  that  he  never  grinds  the  face  of  ilus 
poor,  but  pays  for  his  work  cheerfully  and 
readily,  and  is  content  to  let  poor  men  hve  by 
him;  that  he  scorns  to  make  mistake  pass  for 
payment,  or  to  lie  upon  the  catch  to  kepaa  lus 
neighbour;  in  a  word,  tliat  he  is  a  fair,  down^ 
right,  honest  man;  God  has  blessed  him,  and 
everybody  gives  him  a  good  word. 

Yet  with  all  these  aovantages  I  must  remind 
him  that,  while  he  continues  to  trade,  he  is  never 
safe ;  his  condition  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
casualties  and  unavoidable  disasters ;  no  estate  is 
so  big  as  not  to  be  in  hazard,  no  posture  of  his 
affoii's  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents ;  so  that  tlw 
tradesman  can  never  call  himself  a  ssie  man,  till 
ho  is  entirely  drawn  out  of  trade,  and,  safe  in  his 
country  retreat,  can  say  he  has  no  more  to  do  with 
business. 

Hence,  then,  the  tradesman  is  not  above  caution, 
let  his  condition  be  what  it  will ;  and  my  cautioa 
is  this,  never  to.  run  out  of  his  business  into 
hazards,  great  undertakings,  capital  adventures, 
wild  experiments,  upon  presumption  of  suooess, 
and  upon  prospect  of  new  advantage  and  further 
gain.  Methinks  a  man  that  has  once  ^0,000  in 
his  pocket,  should  not  want  to  be  advised  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  ix)ad  of  business  which  has 
raised  him  to  that  height,  and  not  to  hazard  a 
fall,  in  order  to  rise  higher;  for  he  that  does  not 
think  himself  rich  enough  vriih  £20,0Gid  in  his 
pocket,  neither  would  he  be  satisfied  one  iota  more 
if  he  had  five  times  that  sum.  Where  was  the 
man,  in  the  late  distiturted  times,  who  thought 
himself  well,  and  sat  still,  (x>ntent  with  the  most 
immense  sum  ?  Had  it  been  possible,  we  had  not 
liad  so  many  ruined  families  now  among  us,  curs- 
ing their  own  avarice,  and  lamenting  their  folly. 

Let  the  wise  and  waiy  tradesman  take  the 
hint ;  keep  within  the  bounds  where  Providence 
has  placed  him ;  be  content  to  rise  gradually  and 
gently,  as  he  has  done ;  and  as  he  is  sufficiently 
rich,  if  he  will  make  it  more,  let  it  be  in  the  old 
road ;  go  softly  on,  lest  he  come  swiftiv  do\nL 

Nothing  is  more  common  thtm  for  the  ti-ades- 
man,  when  he  once  fiuds  himself  groAvn  rich,  to 
have  his  head  full  of  great  designs,  new  under- 
takings. He  finds  his  cash  flowing  in  upon  hirn, 
and  perhaps  he  is  fuller  of  money  than  his  trade 
calls  for ;  and  as  he  scarce  knows  how  to  employ 
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more  stock  in  it  than  he  doeg,  his  ears  are  the 
aooner  open  to  any  project  or  proposal  that  offers 
itself ;  and  I  must  add  that  this  is  the  most  criti- 
cal time  with  him  in  all  his  life ;  if  ever  he  is  in 
danger  of  ruin,  it  is  just  then. 

1.  He  is  first  of  the  opinion  that  no  money 
ought  to  lie  idle:  what  tnough  it  is  an  adven- 
tiure  a  little  out  of  the  way?  He  only  employs 
some  loose  corns  in  it,  some  small  sums  that  he 
can  spare,  and  which  he  does  not  value ;  if  he 
loses  them,  it  won*t  hurt  him,  and  the  like. 

2.  That  it  is  a  probable  undertaking;  that  it 
may  hit,  and  then  he  shall  do  his  business  at 
once ;  and  then  come  all  the  great  things  in  his 
head  that  ambitious  men  fire  their  thou^ts  with, 
which  turn  the  windmill  of  his  brain  so  fast,  that 
they  make  him  delirious  in  trade,  and  he  is  a 
mere  trade  lunatic  ever  after. 

This,  therefore,  I  say,  is  the  most  critical  time 
of  a  tradesman's  life ;  at  this  moment  he  is  in 
more  dan^r  of  being  undone  than  when  he  had 
not  £500  m  his  Docket. 

For  the  richer  he  is,  the  bolder  he  is  apt  to  bo  in 
his  adventurei^  not  being  to  be  so  easily  wounded 
by  a  loss ;  but  as  the  gamester  is  tempted  to  throw 
again  to  retrieve  the  past  loss,  so  one  adventure  in 
trade  draws  in  another,  till  at  last  comes  a  capi- 
tal loss,  which  weakens  the  stock,  and  wounds 
the  reputation ;  and  thus,  by  one  loss  coming  on 
the  neck  of  another,  he  is  at  last  imdone. 

Trade  is  a  safe  channel  to  those  that  keep  in 
the  fairway, — so  the  sailors  call  the  ordinary  en- 
trance into  a  harbour;  but  if,  in  contempt  of 
dangers  and  of  fair  warnings,  any  man  will  run 
out  of  the  course,  neglect  the  buoys  and  marks 
which  are  set  up  for  the  direction  of  sailors,  and 
at  all  hazards  venture  among  the  rocks,  he  is  to 
blame  nobody  but  himself  if  ne  loses  his  sliip. 

I  know  no  state  of  life,  I  mean  in  what  wo  call 
the  middle  station  of  it,  and  among  the  sensible 
part  of  mankind,  which  is  more  suited  to  make 
men  perfectly  easy  and  comfortable  to  themselves, 
than  that  of  a  thriving  tradesman :  he  seems  not 
only  thoroughly  settled  with  respect  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  settlement  seems  the  best 
secured  and  established;  and  though  he  is  not 
incapable  of  a  disaster,  yet  he  is  in  the  best  man- 
ner fenced  against  it  of  any  man  whatever. 

His  life  is  perfectly  easy,  surrounded  with  de- 
lights. Every  way  his  prospect  is  good :  if  ho  is 
a  man  of  sense,  he  has  the  best  philosophic  re- 
treats that  uiv  station  of  life  offers  him ;  he  is 
able  to  retire  from  hurry  to  contemplate  his  own 
felicity,  and  to  see  it  the  least  encumbered  of  any 
state  of  the  middle  part  of  life. 

He  is  below  the  snares  of  the  great,  and  above 
the  contempt  of  those  that  are  called  low :  his 
business  is  a  road  of  life,  with  few  or  no  un- 
even places  in  it;  no  chequered  work,  no  hills 
and  odes  in  it,  no  woods  and  wildernesses  to 
lose  his  wav  and  wander  in:  plenty  surrounds 
liim,  and  the  increase  flows  in  daily;  like  a 
swelling  tide,  he  has  a  flood  without  an  over- 
whelming, deeps  without  drowning,  heights 
without  falling ;  he  is  a  safe  man,  nothing  can 
hurt  him  but  himself;  if  he  comes  iuto  any  mis- 
«hief8,  they  are  of  his  own  choosing;  if  ho  falls, 
it  is  his  own  doing,  and  he  has  nobody  to  blame 
but  himself. 


4)/  ike  particular  duhgtrs  to  ichlch  a  rich  over- 
ffrotmi  Tradesman  may  he  liable  on  hit  leaclug  off 
trade, 

Wk  will  now  suppose  that  the  rich  tradesman  is 
winding  up  his  bottom,  and  determined  to  retire 


from  business ;  and  because  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mention  some  given  sum,  we  will  suppose  that 
he  is  worth,  clear  money,  £20,000,  which  at  £6 
per  cent  will  bring  him  £1000  a  year. 

We  shall  need  to  say  very  little  to  such  an  one, 
whose  judgment  and  experience  is  so  well  ap- 
proved uy  such  an  increased  fortune.  But  yet,  as 
this  is  another  critical  time  of  his  life,  it  may  not 
be  quite  impertinent  to  say  something ;  and  if  it 
be  not  of  use  to  him,  it  may  be  matter  of  pleas- 
ing amusement  to  those  who  are  looldng  forward 
to  that  sum,  and  have  not  yet  arrived  to  it 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  he  who  has  an  estate  of  £1000  a  year,  ought 
to  spend  £500  a  yean  and  no  more ;  and  the  lay- 
ing up  the  other  £t(jb  will  edways  secure  to  him 
and  his  family,  humanly  speaking,  an  improving 
estate,  though  he  trades  no  more,  but  makes  the 
common  advantages  only  which  the  increase  of 
his  money  or  estate  will  point  out  to  him.  For 
every  two  years  he  can  add  £50  a  year  in  land 
to  his  estate ;  and  if  he  lives  twenty  vears  in  such 
circumstances,  adding  the  additional  income,  and 
the  advances  made  by  it  he  leaves  his  estate 
doubled,  and  grown  up  to  £2000  a  year. 

Ho  that  has  been  a  frugal  managing  man  in 
trade  can  never,  with  his  senses  about  him,  turn 
an  unthinking,  stupid  extravagant  when  he  leaves 
off.  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing;  it  is  contrary  to  the  orainary  course  of 
his  life.  He  must  lay  aside  all  his  experience, 
his  understanding  in  business,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  for  there  is  something  so  absurd  in  a 
life  of  imprudent  expense,  that  a  man  bred  in 
business  can  never  fall  into  it,  unless  he  has  first 
forfeited  all  his  former  capacities,  and  is  no  more 
able  to  make  any  judgment  of  things. 

Hence  I  think  there  is  the  less  need  to  talk  to 
the  tradesman  upon  this  topic,  after  he  has  laid 
down,  and  is  lifted  among  the  genti-y.  But  there 
is  another,  which,  though  I  have  touched  upon 
in  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  of  the  tmdes- 
man's  fortunes,  is  verv  necessary  to  warn  him  pf 
once  more,  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  he  be- 
gins to  cool  in  his  trading  warmth,  and  has  re- 
solved to  lay  down  his  business;  and  that  is, 
that  he  avoids  entering  iuto  great  projects  and 
undertaJdngs,  to  which  he  may  be  induced  by 
fiattci'ing  prospects,  and  large  sums  in  hand 
drawn  out  of  business. 

I  could  name  some  of  the  vast  undertakings 
which  deep  heads  have  run  into,  which  have 
been  too  great  for  anv  single  hands  to  manage, 
too  heavy  for  any  single  backs  to  bear.  Such  was 
farming  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  by  Alderman 
Forth;  engrossing  the  long  clotli  and  sallain- 
pores,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cook;  building  whole 
streets,  or  towns  rather,  beeides  Osterley  House, 
by  Dr.  Barebone ;  planting  colonies  in  New  Jei"- 
sev,  Pennsylvania,  and  Carolina;  and  many 
others :  all  which  mortally  wounded  the  fortunes 
and  credit  of  the  undertakers  of  them,  even  after 
they  were  worth  CO,  70,  or  £80,000  a  man,  and 
thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  accideut 

And  to  come  nearer  to  every  man's  remem- 
brance, the  late  times  of  distraction,  in  the  yoar 
1720.  How  many  overgrown  rich  tradesmen 
were  there,  who  had  happily  retU'ed  to  enjoy 
wliat  they  had  got,  and  yet  came  in  at  tlio 
unhappv  summons  of  their  avarice,  into  that 
public  infatuation,  aud  so  ruined  at  one  blow 
the  fruits  of  forty  yean>'  unwearied  diligence  and 
labour? 

And,  indeed,  what  temptation,  but  that  of  mere 
avaricf*^  can  lie  in  the  way  of  a  man  possessed 
but  of  £20,000  to  i-un  iuto  new  adventures? 
What  can  he  propose  to  himself,  better  than  what 
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he  already  has?  If  it  be  to  get  an  estate,  he  has 
ODeof  £800.  or  £1000  a  year  already,  and  a  moral 
certainty  ot  increaaing'it  greatly,  without  mn- 
ning  any  risk  at  all.  Such  an  one,  therefore,  has 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  be  quiet,  when  he  is  arrived 
at  this  situation  in  life.  He  was  before  indeed, 
to  amass  this  fortune,  obliged  to  be  diligent  and 
aetiye;  but  he  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to 
determine  to  be  indolent  and  inactire.  The 
money  wheel  is  set  going,  and  it  will  turn  round 
now  of  itself,  without  any  of  his  care  or  pains, 
and  bring  a  certain  yearly  augmentation  into  his 
pocket 

Tet  it  must  be  confessed,  this  part  is  pretty 
difficult  to  be  acted  (and  that  makes  the  caution 
more  necessary)  by  a  man  Di«d  to  business,  bred 
to  be  always  looking  sharp  out,  watchins:  advan- 
tages, and  then  taking  hold  of  them,  andimprov- 
ing  every  hint  to  his  own  interest  For  such  a 
man  to  nt  still,  and  do  nothing,  to  see  the  world 
flow  up  to  his  very  teeth,  and  not  open  his  mouth 
to  take  it  in,  'tis  against  the  very  current  of  his 
blood,  he  can  harcuv  do  it ;  nature,  reason,  and 
everything  about  mm,  at  least  by  their  outsides, 
invite  him  to  come  in,  and  be  made  at  once,  as  is 
the  tempting  phrase.  But  a  good  judgment,  and 
the  event  o!  things  foreseen  at  a  distance,  will 
withhold  him.  His  reason  will  bid  him  stand 
fast  where  he  is,  and  to  know  when  he  is  well. 
If  sordid  Interest  says,  *•  Come  in,  and  be  made ; ' 
'he  prudently  answers,  *  Why,  I  am  made  already ; 
I  don't  want  it'  If  Avarice  says,  *  Come  in,  and 
be  rich ;  *  he  answers,  *  I  am  already  rich,  and  can, 
with  patience,  be  as  much  richer  as  I  please.' 

Let  us  then  resume,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the 
main  point  in  view;  and  behold  the  rich  trades- 
man left  off,  and  having  converted  his  money 
into  solid  rents.  He  has,  then,  laid  down  the 
tradesman  entirely,  and  ooromenoed  gentleman. 
He  is  sensible  that,  in  this  light,  quitting  all 
thoughts  of  other  employment,  he  bos  one  estab- 
lished business  before  him,  and  in  that  he  is 
effectually  safe,  has  no  risk  to  run,  no  dangers  to 
apprehend;  and  that  he  may  grow  still  richer 
without  possibility  of  miscarriage,  and  that  is 
(as  has  been  hinted),  to  live  upon  one  half  of  his 
income,  and  lay  up  the  other  half.  Such  a  man 
is,  if  any  man  can  bo  said  to  be  so,  out  of  the 
reach  of  fortune  or  misfortune ;  no  casualty  can 
reach  him;  it  is  next  to  impossible  he  can  be 
hurt. 

Prudent  management  and  frugal  living  will 
increase  any  fortune  to  any  degi-ee.  I  Imew  a 
private  gentleman,  whose  father  set  him  up  with 
£20,000,  and  bid  him  go  and  set  up  for  a  gentle- 
man, for  ho  would  not  let  him  meddle  with  trade. 
The  father  had  gotten  a  great  estate  by  mer- 
chandiso ;  but  told  his  son,  £20,000  was  a  very 
good  trade,  and  if  he  managed  it  well,  he  would 
be  rich  without  nmning  the  risks  of  a  merchant 

The  young  gentleman  took  the]  hint,  lived 
frugally,  yet  handsomely;  purchased  an  estate 
of  £1600  per  annum  with  his  own  stock,  and  his 
wife's  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable. 

In  this  manner  he  went  on  for  some  years  till 
his  family  increased.  Ho  spent  about  £300  -pes 
annum,  then  £400,  and  at  length  £500.  Before 
he  came  to  spend  £400  per  annum,  he  had  raised 
his  estate  to  £1800  per  annum,  by  the  mere  in- 
crease of  its  own  income;  always  putting  the 
money  out  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  upon  the  public 
securities,  which  at  that  time  paid  £7  per  cent, 
interest  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  he  had 
raised  his  estate  to  £2500  a  year,  the  subscrip- 
tion, or  engraftment,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  the 
bank  falling  in  at  that  time.  When  his  estate 
was  thus  large,  he  increased  his  expenses  to 


about  £800  a  year;  and  at  that  time  his  aid 
father  died,  and  left  him  a  vast  addition  to  his 
fortune,  of  between  50  and  £60,000  in  money  and 
rents;  so  that,  when  it  was  all  put  together,  he 
had  a  clear  estate  of  between  5  and  £6000  a  year. 

As  he  lived  in  a  handsome  figure  before,  so  he 
did  not  at  all  enlarge  his  equipage  on  this  ooca- 
sion ;  but  his  family  growing  numerous,  and  also 
growing  up,  obliged  him  to  an  expense  of  about 
£1000  to  £1200  per  annum. 

Tl^is  man  lived  twenty-two  years  after  his 
father's  last  lump  was  left  him,  and  going  on 
upon  the  same  prudential  improvement  as  aboy«v 
it'' was  found,  at  his  death,  that  he  had  £16,000 
per  annum  stated  revenue,  and  almost  £90,000  in 
the  bank,  exchequer,  aoid  such  other  public  secu- 
rities as  were  to  be  esteemed  ready  money ;  and 
upon  a  just  calculation,  it  appeared,  tiiat  in 
twenty-five  years  more,  bad  he  lived  so  long,  he 
must  have  been  worth  two  miUiona  steriing. 

It  is  true,  this  was  raised  from  a  capital  be- 
ginning ;  but  it  is  as  true  that  every  b^;inning; 
where  the  expense  is  within  the  compass  of  the 
income,  will  ao  the  same  thing  in  proportion,  and 
that  without  any  risk  of  miscarrying. 

Nor  does  he,  in  such  a  way,  increase  by  art, 
and  by  craft,  by  management  of  stock,  or  making 
gain  of  this  or  that  particular  thing ;  he  increases 
by  nature,  as  one  may  say,  by  the  mere  cooss- 
quonce  of  things.  If  six  come  m,  and  four  go  out, 
there  must  be  two  loft  behind:  nothing  can 
break  in  upon  the  security  of  this  man's  aflEurs 
but  some  pul^Iio  calamity,  such  a  war  as  should 
expose  us  to  public  invasions  and  depredations 
of  an  enemy,  who  might  ravage  the  land,  and 
bum  down  the  tenants'  houses;  and  even  in  such 
a  case  they  could  not  carry  away  the  land :  the 
fee-simple,  with,  after  years  of  peace,  would  re- 
store all  again. 

Why  then  should  the  tradesman  look  any- 
where but  right  before  him?  If  he  is  with- 
drawn from  trade,  let  him  fix  his  staff  down 
there,  and  never  turn  to  the  right  liand  or  to  the 
left ;  he  has  an  estate  and  an  establishment  for 
his  life,  by  that  he  stands ;  and  keeping  to  that, 
he  can  never  fall.  Let  him  resolve  to  give  the 
negative  to  every  proposal,  to  every  offer,  how- 
ever advantageous.  And  till  he  can  do  that,  he 
is  never  safe. 

An  estate  as  an  estate  is  in  no  danger,  bat 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  stable.  Nothing 
wounds  it  but  the  table  and  the  equipage.  If  the 
expense  is'  kept  under  the  revenue,  the  man  will 
always  grow,  and  be  always  growing;  if  not,  I 
need  not  say  what  will  follow :  causes  and  con- 
sequences are  always  steady  and  the  same,  and 
will  ever  be  so  to  the  end  of  time. 

There  are  also  many  disasters  in  trade,  whidi 
sometimes  boar  hard  upon  even  the  most  capital 
tradesmen,  and  that  so  hard,  as  to  hazard  their 
ruin,  oven  in  the  highest  of  their  fortunes ;  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  a  man  who  would  be 
safe,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  hazard,  should  quite 
have  done  with  it ;  and  that  is,  the  sudden  nsing 
and  falling  of  any  one  particular  article  in  teade. 
How  have  such  unforeseen  accidents  sunk  a  par- 
ticulfur  tradesman  four  or  fiye  thousand  pounds 
at  a  time !  This  I  have  known  frequently  hap- 
pen, and  that  in  several  particular  sorts  of  goods. 
This  dips  deep  into  a  man's  fortune,  though  he 
should  he  so  overgrown  as  we  have  now  de-^ 
scribed.  The  sudden  surpi-ise  of  fires,  as  such 
disasters  are  sometimes  circumstanced,  and  espe^ 
cially  before  the  late  insurances  of  goods  in  ware- 
houses were  set  up,  have  also  had  terrible  effects 
upon  great  stocks  and  fortunes,  that  have  made 
large  drawbacks  even  upon  men  of  great  wealth,, 
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where  they  have  happened ;  and  added  another 
reason  why  a  man  who  would  be  safe,  should 
entirely  quit  trade,  or  not  at  all. 

Bold  adyentures  are  for  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes, not  for  those  whose  fortunes  are  made. 
Men  furnished  for  great  attempts,  must  be  men 
who  have  great  expectations:  when  you  mount 
the  man  upon  the  pinnacle  of  his  fortunes,  he  is 
past  the  pinnacle  of  his  enterprising  spirit;  he 
hao  nothing  to  do  then,  but  to  keep  himself 
where  he  is. 

He  tiiab  has  traded  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
must  have  seen  the  beginning  and  end  of  many  a 
fair  outside;  must  have  seen  many  a  plausible 
proposal  vanish  into  smoke,  and  end  in  the  same 
emptiness  where  it  began.  For  such  an  one  there- 
fore to  dip  in  air  and  vapour,  and  buy  the  fancies 
of  projectors  and  undertakers  with  the  solid  sub- 
stance which  he  has  laboured  so  many  years  for, 
it  has  something  so  preposterous  in  it,  that  one 
would  think  no  man  of  ordinary  experience  could 
come  into  it ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  see  such  men,  who  have  been  cunning 
enough  for  all  the  world  befoi-e,  drop  into  the 
weakest  snares,  and  be  made  dupes  of  at  last  by 
the  meanest  and  most  scoimdrel  projector. 

On  tliis  account,  and  because  of  the  many 
examples  there  are  to  be  given  where  such  men 
have  miscarried,  I  think  this  advice  is  season- 
able; and  no  tradesman  will  think  himself  af- 
fronted, if,  from  the  frequent  examples  of  men 
ruined  by  such  mistakes,  I  venture  to  argue,  that 
no  man  is  above  the  caution,  no  man  so  secure 
as  not  to  want  iL 


Of  the  Traduman^tbeinffpvrse-proitd;  thefolJytmd 
Vie  iccmdal  of  it ;  and  how  justly  ridictdow  it 
rendo's  him  tn  the  world. 

As  I  have  cautioned  the  tradesman  against  being 
secure  in  his  prosperity,  so  I  cannot  quit  him 
without  saying  a  word  to  him  about  his  particu- 
lar personal  conduct  in  his  prosperity,  and  that 
is,  to  avoid  what  a  wise  man  will  be  sure  to 
avoid,  a  noisy,  surfeiting,  troublesome  bluster  of 
his  wealth,  and  of  his  great  wisdom  and  good 
judgment  in  gaining  it  This  we  call,  and  jusUy 
too,  being  purse-proud ;  and  it  is  the  most  hateful 
unsociablo  thing  belonging  to  a  tradesman,  and 
yet  it  is  what  is  very  frequently  seen. 

If  the  tradesman  is  risen  from  nothing  to  be 
even  an  alderman,  it  might  suffice  him  that  the 
very  station  of  life  he  fills  up  in  the  place  where 
he  lives  declares  it;  his  fur  g^wn  ana  gold  chun, 
the  ancient  gewgaws  of  corporation  pageantry, 
and  the  ^ravo  magisterial  supporters  of  a  trades- 
man's pnde  might  be  sufficient  to  tell  the  world 
he  is  nch,  without  his  never-ceasing  tongue  being 
always  trumpeting  out  his  own  praises  and  his 
own  wealth. 

Or  if  I  was  to  talk  seriously  to  him,  I  would 
say,  he  should  satisfy  himself  with  being  secretiy 
thankful  to  Heaven  for  blessing  his  diligence,  and 
not  be  always  boasting  to  men,  as  if  his  diligence 
was  the  merits  and  that  Heaven  was  only  just  to 
him  in  giving  him  the  due  reward  of  it. 

I  must  confess  I  think  a  purse-proud  tradesman 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  mtolerable  of  all 
men,  and  this  as  well  before  he  has  left  off  trade 
as  afterwards. 

Before  he  has  loft  off,  ho  is  so  to  his  neighbours 
and  fellow-tradesmen ;  after  he  has  left  &S,  he  is 
the  like  among  gentlemen  :  he  insults  every  one 
of  them  in  their  torn,  poor  as  well  as  rich ;  he 
lessens  the  latter,  and  perfectiy  tramples  upon  t^e 
fanner. 


Such  a  man  is  generallv  a  poor,  empty,  bloated-* 
up  animal,  who  at  first  begins  from  nothing,  or 
something  very  mean ;  and  having  been  lifted  up 
beyond  what  he  was,  continues  always  lifted 
beyond  what  he  is.  He  is  so,  and  will  be  so,  be- 
cause, though  his  stock  of  money  may  increase, 
yet  his  stock  of  pride  increases  still  faster  than 
his  wealth ;  and  though  he  made  a  contemptible 
figure  among  his  brethren  in  trade,  by  reason  of 
his  pride  and  vanity,  ho  must  make  a  ten  times 
worse  when  he  leaves  off  business,  and  forces 
himself,  under  the  sanction  of  his  wealth,  into  the 
company  of  gentiemen.  There  is  something  so- 
scandalous  and  ridiculous  in  the  character  of 
such  a  person,  that  I  have  Dot  patience  to  bestow 
anv  more  time  about  it.,  but  choose  to  show  its 
odiousness  by  way  of  contrast,  in  the  amiable 
character  of  a  tradesman  of  understanding  and 
modesty,  who  has  retired  from  business,  and  be- 
comes a  blessing  to  every  society  he  visits,  and 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  fixes,  and  ia 
alike  respected  by  all  classes  of  men. 

Buch  a  man  as  this,  as  he  rose  by  steps  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  so  he  will  stand  upon  the  samo 
bottom,  and  go  on  to  act  by  the  same  rules,  and 
not  run  into  the  vices  of  trade,  when  he  haa 
thriven  by  the  virtues  of  it 

As  he  got  an  estate  by  honesty,  so  he  will  en* 
ioy  it  with  modesty.  He  is  convinced  that  to- 
boast  of  his  own  wisdom  in  the  amassing  his 
money,  and  insult  the  senses  and  understanding 
of  every  man  that  has  miscarried,  is  not  only  a 
token  of  immodesty,  but  the  infallible  mark  of 
irroligion,  as  it  is  sacrificing  to  his  own  net  and 
to  his  own  drag,  to  his  own  head  and  to  his  own 
hands. 

A  wise,  sober,  modest  tradesman,  when  he  is- 
thriven  and  ^rown  rich,  is  really  a  valuable 
man,  and  he  is  valued  on  all  occasions;  as  he 
went  on  with  everybody's  good  wishes  when  he 
was  getting  it^  so  he  has  everybody's  blessing  and 
good  word  when  he  has  got  it. 

If  he  retains  the  chaiucter  when  he  has  retired 
from  business,  which  he  deserved  and  gained  when 
he  was  in  buriness,  he  is  a  public  good  in  the  place 
where  he  lives;  as  he  was  useful  to  himself  be- 
fore, he  is  usef d1  to  everybody  else  after.  Such 
a  man  has  more  opportunity  of  doing  good  than 
almost  any  other  person  I  can  name.  He  is  use- 
ful a  thousand  ways,  and  many  of  them  are  such, 
by  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  business,  as 
men  of  ten  times  his  learning  and  education,  in 
other  things,  cannot  know. 

He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  kind  of  a  natural 
magistrate  in  the  town  where  he  lives ;  and  all 
the  littie  causes,  which  in  matters  of  trade  are 
innumerable,  and  which  often,  for  want  of  such 
a  judge,  go  on  to  suits  at  law,  and  so  ruin  the 

Eioplo  concerned  in  them  by  the  expense,  the  de- 
y,  the  wounds  in  substance,  and  the  wounds  in 
reputation  which  they  often  bring  with  them; 
I  say,  aU  these  causes  are  brought  before  him, 
and  he  not  only  hears  and  determines  them,  but 
in  many  of  them  his  determination  shall  be  as 
effectual  among  the  contending  tradesmen,  and 
his  vote  as  decisive,  as  that  of  any  lord  chancellor 
whatever. 

He  is  the  general  peacemaker  of  the  country, 
the  common  arbitrator  of  all  trading  differences, 
family  breaches,  and  private  injuries;  and,  in 
general,  he  is  the  domestic  judge,  in  trade  especi- 
ally ;  and  Ir^  this  he  gains  a  general  respect^  an 
universal  kind  of  reverence  m  all  the  iamili»» 
about  him,  and  he  has  the  blessings  and  prayers 
of  poor  and  rich. 

Again;  he  is  the  trade-counsellor  of  the  country 
where  he  Uves.    It  must  be  confessed,  in  matterr 
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of  commerce,  lawyers  make  but  very  poor  work, 
when  they  come  to  be  consulted  about  the  little 
disputes  which  continually  happen  among  trades- 
men, and  are  so  far  from  setting  things  to  rights, 
that  they  generally,  by  their  ignorance  in  the 
usage  and  customs  of  txude,  make  breaches  wider 
rather  than  close  them,  and  leave  things  worse 
than  they  find  them. 

But  the  old,  approved,  experienced  tradesman, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man,  and  has 
left  ofF  business,  and  gone  out  of  trade,  with  a 
good  reputation  for  judgment,  integrity,  and 
modesty,  is  the  oracle  for  trade.  Every  one  goes 
to  him  for  advice,  refers  to  his  opiuion,  and  con- 
sults with  him  in  difficult  and  intricate  cases.  In 
short,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  trade-chancellor 
of  the  place;  differences  are  adjusted,  enemies 
reconciled,  equitable  questions  resolved  by  him. 
'Bq  is  not  the  arbiter,  out  the  umpire ;  he  is  the 
last  resort.  Even  wnen  arbitrators  cannot  make 
it  up,  he  is  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  the  arbi- 
trators, and  not  only  adjusts  differences  before 
they  come  to  a  height,  and  so  prevents  the  people 
going  to  law,  saving  them  from  the  expense  of 
their  money,  and  the  wasting  extravagances  of 
violent,  and  perhaps  malicious  x>rosecution8,  but 
makes  men  friends,  when  they  are,  as  it  were, 

t'ust  beginning  to  be  enemies;  and  before  the 
^reaches  are  come  to  a  head,  he  stops  the  irrup- 
tion, acts  the  part  of  a  moderator,  calms  the 
passions  of  the  lurious,  checks  the  spirits  of  the 
contentious,  and,  finding  out  the  healing  medium 
which  satisfies  lx)th  sides,  brings  them  to  yield  to 
one  another,  and  so  does  iiutice  to  both. 

Thus  he  is,  in  a  word,  a  kind  of  a  common 
peacemaker,  and  is  the  father  of  the  trading 
world  in  the  orb  or  circle  wherein  he  moves. 
His  presence  has  a  kind  of  peacemaking  aspect 
in  it,  and  he  is  more  necessary  than  a  magistrate, 
whether  he  is  in  office  or  not 


Tke  alitraiion  tclilck  the  Humour  of  People^  and 
their  Luxury^  have  qiven  to  teveraliradina  places 
in  Londotu  W^t)ier  our  National  Trade  is  not 
past  its  meridian^  and  does  not  htgin  to  decline. 
The  conclusion^  ezhorttng  to  Sobriety^  to  a  neces- 
sary Frugcdity^  and  to  apreference  which  all  per- 
sons, especially  people  in  trade,  should  y  ice  to  our 
own  nuwujiu'tures. 

It  cannot  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  nor  unplcas- 
ing  to  our  readers,  to  observe,  before  we  con- 
clude this  work,  the  turn  which  the  luxury  and 
humour  of  people  liave  given  to  trade  and  to 
trading  places  m  London;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore lightJy  touch  upon  this  subject;  and  the 
rather,  because  we  have  the  vanity  to  imagine, 
that  there  are  not  many  better  qualified,  bv  years 
and  experience,  to  make  the  requisite  observa- 
tions on  this  head ;  and  because  we  think  several 
useful  inferences  may  be  drawn  fi-om  it 

Let  any  man,  whose  years  and  sti'eiigth  of 
head  will  allow  it,  look  back,  and  recollect  how 
things  stood  in  London  about  fifty  years  ago 
with  respect  to  some  particular  trades,  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  it  is  now,  and  he  will  be  struck 
with  surprise  at  the  changes  made  in  the  time.  - 

The  mercers,  particularly,  were  few  in  num- 
ber, but  gi^eat  dealers.  Paternoster  Row  was  the 
centre  of  their  trade.  The  street  was  built  for 
them ;  the  spacious  shops,  back  warehouses,  sky- 
lights, and  other  conveniences  made  on  purpose 
for  their  tnde  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  their 
stocks  were  prodigiously  great. 

The  street  was  wont  to  be  thronged  with  cus- 
"iomers.    The  coaches  were  obliged  to  stand  in 


two  rows,  one  side  to  go  in,  the  other  to  go  out, 
for  there  was  no  turning  a  coach  in  it;  uul  the 
mercers  kept  two  beadles  to  keep  the  order  of  the 
street  About  fifty  principal  shops  took  up  the 
whole.  The  rest  w<nne  dependants  upon  that 
trade ;  as  about  the  middle  of  Ivy-lane,  the  lace- 
men ;  about  the  end  of  the  street  next  Cheapside, 
the  button  shops;  and  near  at  hand,  in  Blow- 
bladdeivstreet^  the  cruel  shops,  silkmen,  and 
fringe  shops. 

They  held  it  there  in  this  figure  about  twenty 
years  alter  the  fire;  and  even  in  that  time,  the 
number  increasing  as  the  gay  humour  came  cm, 
we  saw  outlying  mercers  set  up  about  Aldgate, 
the  east  end  of  Lombard-street,  and  Covent  XSmr- 
den.  In  a  few  years  more  Govent  Garden  began 
to  get  a  name,  and  at  length  by  degrees  inter- 
cepted the  quality  so  much,  the  streets  also  being 
large  and  commodious  for  coaches,  that  the  court 
came  no  more  into  the  city  to  buy  clothes,  on 
the  contrar3%  the  citizens  ran  to  the  east  and 
west  Paternoster  Bow  began  to  be  doeerted  and 
abandoned  of  its  trade,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
the  mercers  had  well-nigh  forsook  the  place,  to 
follow  the  trade,  seeing  the  trade  would  not  follow 
them;  as  at  sea,  if  the  shoals  of  fish  shift  their 
usual  station,  the  fishermen  follow  the  fish. 

The  Paternoster  Bow  mercers,  as  I  remember, 
went  all  away  to  Oovent  Garden,  and  there,  for 
some  years,  was  the  centre  of  ti»de;  resierving 
some  still  within  Aldgate,  and  at  the  comers  of 
Lombard  and  Fcnchurch-street,  and  within  Lom- 
bard-street, as  far  as  to  Clement's  Lane  end ;  and 
in  the  lane  the  buttonmakers,  who  followed  like- 
wise from  Paternoster  Bow. 

Within  about  ten  years  more  the  trade  shifted 
again.  Covent  Garden  be^n  to  decline,  and  the 
mercers  inci'easing  prodigiously,  went  back  into 
the  city.  There,  like  bees  unhived,  they  hovered 
about  awhile,  not  knowing  where  to  fix;  but  at 
last  fts  if  tliey  would  come  back  to  the  old  hive 
in  Paternoster  Bow,  but  could  not  be  admitted, 
the  swarm  settled  on  Ludgate  Hill. 

How  they  ore  increased  there,  how  they  spx«id 
themselves  Avithin  the  gate,  as  well  as  without 
and  take  up  both  sides  of  the  way  from  Fleet 
Bridge  almost  to  6t  PauKs,  except  such  houses 
as  could  not  be  had;  how  they  are  spread  in 
lesser  swarms,  and  settled  in  other  places;  as  at 
Bound  Court,  Fenchui-ch-street,  and  Hounds- 
ditch,  this  I  need  not  mention. 

This  change  of  the  face  of  the  trade,  and  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  mercers,  I  do  not  take  to 
infer  a  proportioned  inoi'ease  of  the  trade,  though 
the  trade  is  certainly  increased  too,  as  tlie  num- 
bers, and  pride,  and  wealth  of  the  people  are  in- 
creased; but  not,  I  say,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  mercers,  whose  numbers,  instead  of 
about  fifty  to  sixty,  which  they  were  in  the  year 
1663,  may  now  be  called  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  when  I  shall  tell 
you  that  there  has  not  been  the  Kke  number  of 
bankrupts  of  any  trade  in  the  whole  city  of  Lou- 
don as  that  of  the  mercers,  for  these  forty  years 
past;  and  that,  as  I  am  informed,  there  is  hardly 
a  mercer*s  shop  on  all  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Lud- 
gate-street,  out  of  which  there  has  not  one  mercer 
or  mora  broke  since  the  swarm,  as  I  said,  first 
settled-  there ;  whereas  in  Paternoster  Bow  thr- 
all gi'ew  rich,  and  very  seldom  any  failed  or  mis- 
carried. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  view  of  the  face  of  trade 
in  the  city,  since  the  mercers  removed  from  Pater- 
noster Bow,  as  above;  we  have  seen  almost  all 
the  collections  of  tradesmen,  who  appeared  in 
whole  streets  before,  separated  and  aispersed. 
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except  the  shoomakent,  and  even  those  are  not  so 
congregated  in  rows  as  formerly.    For  example — 

Uow  are  the  great  woollen-drapers  separated 
from  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  salesmen  from 
Birchin  Lane,  the  wholesale  upholsterers  on  the 
south  side  of  Ck>mhil],  the  bankers  in  Lombard- 
street,  the  cake  shops  in  Wood-street,  even  the 
butvhei's  in  Great  and  Little  Eastcheap,  almost 
all  dispersed  and  gone  ?  We  see  Paul's  Church- 
yard filled  with  cane-chairmakers  on  one  side; 
Comhill  with  the  meanest  of  trades,  such  as 
coffee-houses,  peruke  makers^  pattern  shops,  and 
pastry-cooks;  even  Cheapside  itself,  formerly 
famous  for  capital  traders,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing wholesale  dealers,  as  well  as  shopkeepers, 
how  do  we  see  it  now  filled  up  with  shoemakers, 
milliners,  toyshops,  and  pastry-cooks  ?  And  had 
not  the.  linen-drapers,  whose  business  also,  as 
well  as  numbers,  is  monstrously  increased,  took 
that  street,  it  had  been  all  dwindled  into  ]p6dling 
and  petty  trade. 

The  like  turn  appears  in  the  two  great  centres 
of  the  women  merchants ;  I  mean  the  Exchange 
shops,  particularly  at  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and 
the  x^ew  Exchange  in  the  Strand:  both  these  we 
saw  full  of  flourishing  shops  of  the  millinery 
kind;  but  now  we  see  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
New  Exchange  turned  into  a  loolang-glass  ware- 
house; the  several  divisions  of  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change tamed  into  oiflces  of  assurance,  rooms 
for  public  sales,  and  the  like ;  and  the  millinery 
t]*ade  sepai-atod  into  innumerable  little  commode 
shops,  head  dressers,  and  suchlike  people,  yet 
takmg  shops  in  the  most  public  parts  of  tne  city. 

Now  to  observe  whence  all  this  squandering  of 
the  tradesmen  proceeded,  it  is  evident  it  came 
from  the  increase  of  the  gaiety  and  profuse 
humour,  which  I  call  the  luxury  of  ^e  times :  as 
this  temper  of  the  people  inci-eased,  and  the  num- 
bers also  of  the  people  thronging  to  the  city, 
made  a  more  than  common  increase  of  customers, 
by  the  same  rule  the  numbers  of  these  trades  like- 
wise increased,  and  became  too  great  for  the 
several  places  where  they  were  formerly,  as  it 
may  be  said,  confined. 

Hence  the  wholesale  drapers  formerly  centered 
in  Comhill,  and  among  the  wholesale  country 
dealers  in  Bread-street  and  Friday-street,  are 
spread  so  extremely,  that  the  north  side  of  Cheap- 
side  seems  to  be  one  great  row  of  draper  shops, 
the  bankers  spread  from  Lombard-street  to 
Temple-bar,  and  then  to  Charing-cross,  and  so 
of  the  rest. 

Arain,  the  same  flourishing  of  pride  has  dic- 
tated new  methods  of  living  to  the  people ;  and 
while  the  poorest  citizens  strive  to  live  like  the 
rich,  the  rich  like  the  gentry,  the  gentry  like  the 
nobUity,  and  the  nobility  striving  to  outshine  one 
another,  no  wonder  that  all  the  sumptuary  trades 
increase;  that  instead  of  ten  or  twelve  coach- 
makers  in  the  city,  and  not  quite  so  many  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  we  have  the  company  of 
coachmakers  incorporated,  and  whole  sti^eets  of 
them  set  up  together;  as  in  Long-acre,  Great 
Queen -street,  Little  Queen -stree^  Cow -lane, 
Bishopsgate-street,  Aldergate-street,  &c. 

There  is  also  a  surprising  increase  of  peruke 
makers,  who  are  dispersed  and  scattered  about 
as  well  the  great  streets  as  the  small,  and  take 
up  the  places  which  useful  traders  formerly  oc- 
cupied. 

The  increase  of  undertakers ;  the  extravagant 
articles  of  which  their  business  consists;  the  in- 
ordinate expenses  attending  fine  linen,  wore  even 
by  common  traders,  and  their  very  servants ;  the 
fine  laces,  hollands,  cambrics,  &o.  which  we  im- 
port from  abroad  at  a  very  great  disadvantage 


in  trade,  all  make  strong  articles  against  us  in 
our  trading  affairs. 

And  here  let  us  briefly  enter  upon  a  useful 
inquii^  with  relation  to  this  mighty  article  called 
trade  in  England;  whether,  as  our  vices  seem  to 
be  come  to  a  height,  nay,  I  might  say,  to  the 
highest,  to  the  farthest  extreme  that  it  is  possible 
they  can  be  brought  to,  whether  our  trade  is  not 
at  its  meridian  also  ?  I  must  own  I  think  it  is, 
and  that,  as  in  all  cases  of  such  a  nature,  things 
decline  when  they  are  at  their  extremes,  so  trade 
not  only  must  decline,  but  does  already  sensibly 
decline. 

Our  manufactures  decline,  which  is  to  our 
trade,  as  bread  is  to  the  body,  the  staff  of  their 
life.  The  nations  round  us  begin  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  it,  to  see  how  we  are  enriched  by  it ; 
and  they  not  only  envy  us,  but  imitate  us,  and 
set  their  inventions  upon  the  rack  to  supply  theii* 
demands  by  their  own  labour,  and  so  keep  their 
money  at  home,  which  otherwise  must  come  to 
England  to  purchase  our  manufactures. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  English  woollen 
manufactures  are  prohibited  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  those  prohibitions  increase  every 
day.  France,  Holland,  Russia,  Prussia,  Branden- 
burgh,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Saxony^  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Piedmont,  all  have  set  up 
manufactures  of  their  own;  and  France  and 
Switzerland  not  only  supply  their  own  people, 
but  are  able  to  export  large  quantities  for  the  use 
of  other  nations,  and  already  boldly  supplant  us 
at  the  best  markets  abroad. 

If  this  be  our  case,  as  I  believe,  it  is  too  appa- 
rent to  all  those  who  either  are  concemed  in  or 
for,  or  otiierwise  understand  our  trade;  this  is 
a  natural  conclusion,  and  for  which  indeed  I 
name  it,  viz.  that  as  the  rising  and  increase  of 
our  manufactures  have  raised  the  wealth  and 
pride  of  this  nation  to  the  height  which  we  at 
this  time  see  it  arrived  to,  the  decay  of  those 
manufactures  will  of  course  cause  that  wealth  to 
decay  also :  whether  our  pride  will  abate  with  it 
or  not  is  another  point,  out  this  leads  me  to  a 
natural  conclusion  to  the  ^  Complete  Tradesman,' 
to  whom  I  have  all  along  directed  mvself,  and 
with  which  I  shall  close  the  whole  wuiic. 


Tht  Condusion, 

Let  all  the  tradesmen,  then,  and  the  dependants 
upon  trade  in  England,  consider  the  infinite  mo- 
ment it  is  to  them  in  commerce,  to  promote,  en- 
courage, and  support  the  inland  or  home  trade  of 
this  nation,  by  which  they  are  themselves  all 
suj^rted,  and  their  poor  maintained,  and,  in  a 
word,  by  which  all  the  branches  of  our  com- 
merce are  brought  to  the  present  immense  ^eat- 
nesB  in  which  tney  now  appear,  and  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said.  And  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  be  preaching  religion  here,  instead  of 
trade,  I  shall  explain  myself  in  a  few  articles. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  of  our  vice  propagating  our 
commerce,  yet  our  trade  might  be  supported,  our 
tradesmen  be  kept  employed,  and  their  shops 
still  be  opened,  thouflrn  a  time  of  reformation 
wore  to  come,  which,  I  doubt,  is  but  too  far  off. 

Perhaps  it  would  at  flrst  give  a  turn  to  the 
present  situation  of  home  trade ;  and  there  might 
be  some  little  shodk  given  to  our  sumptuary  em- 
ployments, and  to  those  shops  and  shambles  of 
vice,  the  victualling  and  liquor  trades ;  but  God 
forbid  that  we  should  be  understood  to  prompt 
the  excesses  of  the  age,  in  order  to  preserve  and 
increase  that  particular  branch  of  commerce. 
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I  doubt  not  to  show  the  world  thai  we  we  not 
obliged  to  run  into  extremes  snd  extravEgsnoes 
in  aresi  to  promote  the  silk  numufeotnreB,  to 
hftve  Ktox  poor  people  torn  sots  and  dmnksrds  to 
promote  tnie  melt  end  brewing  trade,  or  the  rich 
to  support  the  wine  trade;  and  so  of  other  mad* 
noflSOB  whioh  ave  the  present  gxievanoes  of  the 
4imes. 

The  dlk  maanfaotare,  as  it  is  now  improved  and 
made  onr  own,  is  a  very  great  help  as  well  to  Mba 
liome  trade  as  the  foreign;  and  eroecially  is  a 
timely  relief  to  us  in  the  present  evident  decay  of 
our  woollen,  whiclfi  I  call  our  national  manufae- 
tore ;  and  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  us  in  trade, 
but  it  is  so  in  itsolf  also.  Nor  is  it  to  be  aU 
'Charged  to  the  account  of  our  vice  or  our  pride. 
We  may  be  as  proud,  and  as  vain,  and  as  gay,  as 
luxurious,  and  as  vicious  in  onr  woollen  mann- 
factore,  as  in  our  silk,  and  I  doubt  we  are  so. 

The  siUE  is  ordinarily  the  wear  and  dxess  of 
the  ladies,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  be  so  unjust 
as  to  lay  all  the  pride  at  their  doors.  I  doubt 
there  is  not  so  much  odds  between  the  sexes  as 
to  crime,  but  that,  if  they  were  all  joined  in  our 
aooount  of  public  follies,  tbej  woiud  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  partiality.  But  this  is 
what  I  think  may  be  insisted  on.  A  reforms^ 
tion  ndght  affect  trade  in  many  particular  things, 
but  need  not  overthrow  and  destroy  it  in  genei^. 

The  rilk  manufacture  might  be  very  consider- 
«ble  in  England,  although  the  ladies  should  be  a 
little  more  modestly  drened ;  although  they  were 
a  little  less  curious,  less  extravagant,  less  exotic, 
and  abated  a  little  of  their  excesses. 

The  wine  trade  would  still  be  very  consider- 
able, though  the  gentlemen  abated  their  inimo- 
•derate  drinking,  and  went  home  now  and  then  a 
little  sooner,  and  a  little  soberer. 

The  malt  and  brewing  trades,  the  distilling 
spirits,  and  the  importation  of  brandy,  might  be 
still  very  great  articles  in  our  trade,  and  alto- 
gether be  very  great  supports  to  the  public  re> 
venue,  and  to  we  government,  though  perhaps 
not  so  great  as  they  now  are,  if  the  number  of 
alehouses  were  a  little  less,  and  though  the  pn- 
shops  and  brandy-shops  were  much  fewer  than 
they  are. 

Trade  need  not  be  destroyed,  though  vice  were 
mortally  wounded.  Much  less  need  we  be  ob- 
liged to  encourage  flaming  luxury,  for  fear  of 
discouraging  our  commerce,  lessening  our  re- 
venue, or  starving  our  ]poor. 

But  there  are  vices  m  trade,  which  I  would 
-direct  the  complete  tradesman  to  avoid,  and 
which  tend  indeed  to  destroy  our  trade,  to  wound 
it  in  the  most  tender  parts,  and  to  expose  it  in 
the  end  to  a  total  decay,  if  not  to  death  and 
destruction.  I  mean  as  to  its  prosperous  and 
flourishing  circumstances. 

It  is  true,  while  there  are  {people,  while  we  are 
a  populous,  a  numerous  nation,  we  must  have 
trade.  People  make  trade  of  mere  necessity,  and 
for  mere  necessity  men  must  have  food,  and 


clothes,  and  that  alone  will  continue  some  tzade; 
but  this  will  not  support  the  de^iree  of  trade, 
which  must  be  maintained  to  continue  our  tade 
in  a  great  and  flourishing  drcmnstanoe. 

Kor  indeed  will  the  home  trade  of  England,  in 
a  few  more  years,  be  like  what  it  now  is,  if  we 
do  not  enter  into  some  new  measures  for  its  sup- 
port; and  this  is  what  I  would  move  the  oobh 
plete  English  tradesman  to  consider. 

The  flrat  and  main  thing  is  this,  that  while  we 
are  called  home  traders,  we  should  not  be  pro- 
moters of  foreign  trade  in  prejudice  of  isat  own. 

It  has  been  of  great  weight  in  my  directioDS  to 
the  complete  tradesman,  in  order  to  persuade 
him  to  go  on  sneoessfttlly,  that  he  ahoold  not 
be  above  his  business;  that  he  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  shop,  or  of  his  counter ;  that  he 
should  be  diligent  in  all  his  affairs;  thai  he 
should  add  application  and  industry  tn  his  busi- 
nesB  to  knowledge  and  experience  o/'his  bnsjnwwi 

But  let  me  add,  if  our  manufactures  are  the 
tradesman's  life,  if  they  are  his  trade,  why  should 
they  not  be  his  wear?  Why  should  the  merchant 
be  above  his  own  manufactures?  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  ti*ade,  and  however  frequent  it  be,  it 
cannot  be  pleaded  for,  that  whereas  the  oon- 
sumption  of  the  manufacture  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  of  the  tradesmen  that 
deal  in  it,  those  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
should  withhold  their  hands  from  that  consump- 
tion, and  be  above  weai4ng  the  manufaelxms 
they  ^t  their  bread  by. 

It  IS  an  unhappy  humour  which  at  present,  I 
may  say,  runs  in  the  blood  of  this  whole  nalion, 
viz.  that  while  we  see  almost  all  the  nations  in 
Europe  labouring  to  discourage  our  manufae- 
tures,  and  to  wear  their  own,  however  inferior 
in  goodness ;  while  we  see  them  dfligent  to  pro- 
mote their  own  growth,  and  employ  their  own 
poor,  and  rather  to  content  themselves  with 
worse  and  meaner  things,  I  mean  as  to  clothing^ 
than  they  would  otherwise  make  use  o^  that  they 
may  encourage  and  employ  their  own  people; 
we  see  our  own  nation  at  the  same  time  pleased 
with  any  foreign  manufacture  rather  than  their 
own,  and  choosing  to  dress  in  the  tawdry  sad 
sorry  tiifles  of  strangers,  rather  than  in  the  much 
more  valuable  articles  of  our  own  workmanshipL 

This  vice  is  utterly  inexcusable  in  all  persons 
throughout  the  nation  who  practiee  it;  but  more 
especially  it  is  never  to  be  pardoned  among  trad- 
ing people,  for  is  it  not  most  unaccountable  thsri 
such  persons  should  be  so  fantastic  as  to  ape  the 
gently  in  this. pernicious  custom,  which  gtves  & 
stab  to  the  very  vitals  of  trade?  and  thai  trades- 
men should  act  as  if  they  were  sick  and  surfated 
with  their  own  manufactures,  as  if  they  were 
willing  to  see  our  own  people  starve,  and  their 
own  families  detrimented,  rather  ttian  encourage 
them  by  wearing  the  very  goods  they  sell  ? 

I  will  only  fuither  add,  that  while  we  practise 
this,  we  ought  never  more  to  compliin  o^  or 
wonder  at  the  decay  of  our  trada 
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'Stataimxis  pacem,  et  securitatcm  et  concordiam  jndicinm  et  justiciam  inter  Anglos  et 
Kormannos,  Francos  et  Britones  WaUise  et  Comubise,  Pictos  et  Scotos  Albanise,  similiter 
inter  francos  et  insnlares,  provincias  et  patrias,  quse  pertinent  ad  coronam  nostram,  et  inter 
omnes  nobis  subjectos  firmiter  et  inviolabiliter  observari.' — Cliarta  Regis  Oullidmi  Can- 
qttUUoris  de  Pace  Ptiblica,  Cap.  i. 


[Defoe  was  no  poet  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  much  abnsed  and  difficnlt-to-define 
term,  although,  as  the  following  production  proyes,  he  was  able  to  use  the  vehicle  of  verse 
for  purposes  of  satire  with  vigour  and  incisiveness.  This  work  immediately  on  its  publica- 
tion became  immensely  popular,  and  it  soon  passed  through  many*  editions,  some  of  them 
published  by  Defoe  himself,  and  others  pirated  by  unprincipled  speculators.  About  four 
years  after  its  first  appearance,  he  tells  us  that  he  himself  had  published  nine  editions, 
besides  which  it  had  been  printed  twelve  times  by  others  without  his  concurrence.  Of  the 
cheap  editions  no  less  than  80,000  were  disposed  of  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  True- 
born  Englishman  was  called  forth  by  what  Defoe  calls  '  a  vile  abhorred  pamphlet  in  very  iU 
verse,  written  by  one  Mr.  Tutchin,  and  called  The  Fordgners ;  in  which  the  author  fell 
personally  upon  the  king  himself,  and  then  upon  the  Dutch  nation.  And  after  having 
reproached  his  Majesty  with  crimes  that  his  worst  enemies  could  not  think  of  without  horror, 
he  sums  up  aU  in  the  odious  name  of  Fordgner.  This  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  rage  against 
the  book,  and  gave  birth  to  a  trifle  which  I  never  could  hope  should  have  met  with  so 
general  an  acceptance  as  it  did.'  Tliis  publication  had  the  good  effect  of  attracting  to 
Defoe  the  attention  of  King  William,  who  immediately  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
author,  and  ever  afterwards  regarded  him  with  kindness.] 


AN  EXPLANATOEY  PEEFAGE. 

It  is  not  that  I  see  any  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  in  anything  I  have  writ,  which  occasions 
this  epistle ;  but  I  find  it  necessary,  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  persons  of  honour,  as  well  as 
wit,  to  pass  a  short  explication  upon  it ;  and  tell  the  world  what  I  mean,  or  rather  what  I 
do  not  mean,  in  some  things  wherein  I  find  I  am  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

I  confess  myself  something  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  taxed  with  bewraying  my  own 
nest,  and  abusing  our  nation,  by  discovering  the  meanness  of  our  original,  in  order  to  make 
the  English  contemptible  abroad  and  at  home ;  in  which,  I  think,  they  are  mistaken  ;  for 
why  should  not  our  neighbours  be  as  good  as  we  to  derive  from  ?  And  I  must  add,  that  had 
we  been  an  unmixed  nation,  I  am  of  opinion  it  had  been  to  our  disadvantage ;  for,  to  go  no 
farther,  wo  have  three  nations  about  us  as  clear  from  mixtures  of  blood  as  any  in  the  world. 
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and  I  know  not  which  of  them  I  could  wish  ourselves  to  be  like ;  I  mean  the  Scots,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  Irish ;  and  if  I  were  to  write  a  rererse  to  the  Satire,  I  would  examine  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  prove  that  those  nations  which  are  most  mixed  are  the  beat,  and 
have  least  of  barbiorism  and  brutality  among  them ;  and  abundance  of  reasons  nught  be 
given  for  it,  too  long  to  luring  into  a  preface. 

But  I  give  this  hint,  to  let  the  world  know  that  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  is  a  Satire 
upon  the  English  nation  to  tell  them  they  are  derived  from  all  the  nations  under  heaven ; 
that  is,  from  several  nations.  Nor  is  it  meant  to  undervalue  the  original  of  the  English, 
for  we  see  no  reason  to  like  them  worse,  being  the  relics  of  Komans,  Danes,  Saxons  and 
Kormans,  than  we  should  have  done  if  they  had  remained  Britons,  that  is,  than  if  they 
had  been  all  Welshmen. 

But  the  intent  of  the  Satire  is  pointed  at  the  vanity  of  those  who  talk  of  their  antiquity, 
and  value  themselves  upon  their  pedigree,  their  ancient  families,  and  being  true-born; 
whereas  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  true-bom  ;  and  if  we  could*  should  have  lost  by  the 
bargain. 

These  sort  of  people,  who  call  themselves  trne-born,  and  tell  long  stories  of  their  iamilies, 
and,  like  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  think  a  foreigner  ought  not  to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  with  them,  are  owned  to  be  meant  in  this  Satire.  What  they  would  infer  from  their 
long  original  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  easy  to  make  out  whether  they  are  the  better  ot  the  worse 
for  their  ancestors.  Our  English  nation  may  value  themselves  for  their  wit,  wealth,  and 
courage,  and  I  believe  few  nations  will  dispute  it  with  them ;  but  for  long  originalB,  and 
ancient  true-bom  families  of  English,  I  would  advise  them  to  waive  the  discourse.  A  true 
Englishman  is  one  that  deserves  a  character,  and  I  have  nowhere  lessened  him,  that  I  know 
of ;  but  as  for  a  true-bom  Englishman,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  him. 

From  hence  I  only  infer  that  an  Englishman,  of  aU  men,  ought  not  to  despise  foreignen, 
as  such ;  and  I  think  the  inference  is  just,  since  what  they  are  to-day,  we  were  yesterday, 
and  to-morrow  they  will  be  like  us.  If  foreigners  misbehave  in  their  several  stations  and 
employments,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  the  laws  are  open  to  punish  them  equally 
with  natives,  and  let  them  have  no  favour. 

But  when  I  see  the  town  full  of  lampoons  and  invectives  against  Dutchmen,  only 
because  they  ore  foreigners,  and  the  king  reproached  and  insulted  by  insolent  pedants,  and 
ballad-making  poets,  for  employing  foreigners,  and  for  being  a  foreigner  himself,  I  confess 
myself  moved  by  it  to  remind  our  nation  of  their  own  original,  thereby  to  let  them  see  what 
a  banter  is  put  upon  ourselves  in  it ;  since,  speaking  of  Englishmen  ab  origine,  we  are  really 
all  foreigners  ourselves. 

I  could  go  on  to  prove  it  is  also  impolitic  in  us  to  discourage  foreigners ;  since  it  is  easy 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  multitudes  of  foreign  nations  who  have  taken  sanctuary  here, 
have  been  the  greatest  additions  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  nation ;  the  essential 
whereof  is  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  :  nor  would  this  nation  ever  have  arrived  to  the 
degree  of  wealth  and  glory  it  now  boasts  of,  if  the  addition  of  foreign  nations,  both  as  to 
manufactures  and  arms,  had  not  been  helpful  to  it.  This  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  it,  is  too  dull  to  be  talked  with. 

The  Satii'e  therefore  I  must  allow  to  be  just,  till  I  am  otherwise  convinced :  because 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear  our  people  boast  of  that  antiquity,  which  if  it 
had  been  trae,  would  have  left  us  in  so  much  worse  a  condition  than  we  are  in  now ;  whereas 
we  ought  rather  to  boost  among  our  neighbours  that  we  are  part  of  themselves,  of  the  same 
original  as  they,  but  bettered  by  our  climate,  and,  like  our  language  and  manufactures, 
derived  from  them,  and  improved  by  us  to  a  perfection  greater  than  they  can  pretend  to. 

This  we  might  have  valued  ourselves  upon  without  vanity ;  but  to  disown  our  descent 
from  them,  talk  big  of  our  ancient  families,  and  long  originals,  and  stand  at  a  distance  from 
foreigners,  like  the  enthusiast  in  religion,  with  a  '  Stand  off,  I  am  more  holy  than  thou,'  this 
is  a  thing  so  ridiculous  in  a  nation  derived  from  foreigners,  as  we  are,  that  I  could  not  but 
attack  them  as  I  have  done. 

And  whereas  I  am  threatened  to  be  called  to  a  public  account  for  this  freedom,  and  the 
publisher  of  this  has  been  newspapered  into  gaol  already  for  it,  though  I  see  nothing  in  it 
for  which  the  government  can  be  displeased  ;  yet  if  at  the  same  time  those  people  who,  with 
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an  unlimited  arrogance  in  print,  every  day  affiront  the  king,  proscribe  the  parliament,  and 
lampoon  the  government,  may  be  either  punished  or  restrained,  I  am  content  to  stand  and 
fall  by  the  public  justice  of  my  native  countiy,  which  I  am  not  sensible  I  have  anywhere 
injured. 

Kor  would  I  be  misunderstood  concerning  the  clergy,  with  whom,  if  I  have  taken  any 
licence  more  than  becomes  a  Satire,  I  question  not  but  those  gentlemen,  who  are  men  of 
letters,  are  also  men  of  so  much  candour,  as  to  allow  me  a  loose  at  the  crimes  of  the  guilty, 
without  thinking  the  whole  profession  lashed  who  are  innocent.  I  prdfess  to  have  very  mean 
thoughts  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  deserted  their  own  principles,  and  exposed  even  their 
morals  as  well  as  loyalty ;  but  not  at  all  to  think  it  affects  any  but  such  as  are  concerned  in 
the  fact. 

Nor  would  I  b^  misrepresented  as  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  English  to  the  king  and  his 
friends,  as  if  I  meant  the  English  as  a  nation  are  so.  The  contrary  is  so.  apparent,  that  I 
would  hope  it  should  not  be  suggested  of  me ;  and  therefore,  when  I  have  brought  in 
Britannia  speaking  of  the  king,  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  representative  or  mouth  of  the 
nation  as  a  body.  But  if  I  say  we  are  full  of  such  who  daily  af&ont  the  king,  and  abuse 
his  friends;  who  print  scurrilous  pamphlets,  virulent  lampoons,  and  reproachful  public 
banters  against  both  the  king's  person  and  his  government,  I  say  nothing  but  what  is  too 
true ;  and  that  tiie  Satire  is  directed  at  sach  I  freely  own,  and  cannot  say  but  I  should 
think  it  very  hard  to  be  censured  for  this  Satire,  while  such  remain  unquestioned  and 
tacitly  approved.     That  I  can  mean  none  but  such,  is  plain  from  these  few  lines,  page  600  : 

Ye  heavens  regard  1    Almighty  Jove,  look  down, 
And  view  thy  injured  monarch  on  the  throne ; 
On  their  ungrateful  heads  due  vengeance  take, 
"Who  sought  his  aid,  and  then  his  part  forsake. 

If  I  have  fallen  mdely  upon  our  vices,  I  hope  none  but  the  vicious  will  be  angry.  As  for 
writing  for  interest,  I  disown  it ;  I  have  neither  place,  nor  pension,  nor  prospect,  nor  seek 
none,  nor  will  have  none.  If  matter  of  fact  justifies  the  truth  of  the  crimes,  the  Satire  is 
just  As  to  the  poetic  liberties,  I  hope  the  crime  is  paidonable ;  I  am  content  to  be  stoned, 
provided  none  will  attack  me  but  the  innocent. 

If  my  countrymen  would  take  the  hint,  and  grow  better*natured  from  my  ill-natured 
poem  as  some  call  it,  I  would  say  this  of  it,  that  though  it  is  far  from  the  best  Satire  that 
ever  was  wrote,  it  would  do  the  most  good  that  ever  Satire  did. 

And  yet  I  am  ready  to  ask  pardon  of  some  gentlemen  too,  who  though  they  are  English- 
men, have  good-nature  enough  to  see  themselves  reproved,  and  can  hear  it.  These  are 
gentlemen  in  a  true  sense,  that  can  bear  to  be  told  of  their  faux  pas,  and  not  abuse  the 
reprover.  To  such  I  must  say,  this  is  no  Satire  ;  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ; 
and  I  value  my  performance  from  their  generous  approbation,  more  than  I  can  from  any 
opinion  I  have  of  its  worth. 

The  hasty  eiTors  of  my  verse  I  made  my  excuse  for  before ;  and  since  the  time  I  have 
been  upon  it  has  been  but  Uttle,  and  my  leisure  less,  I  have -all  along  strove  rather  to  make 
the  thoughts  explicit,  than  the  poem  correct  However,  I  have  mended  some  faults  in  this 
edition,  and  the  rest  must  be  placed  to  my  account. 

As  to  answers,  banters,  true  English  Billingsgate,  I  expect  them  till  nobody  will  buy, 
and  then  the  shop  will  be  shut.  Had  I  wrote  it  for  the  gain  of  the  press,  I  should  have 
been  concerned  at  its  being  printed  again  and  again  by  pirates,  as  they  call  them,  and 
paragraph-men ;  but  would  they  but  do  it  justice,  and  print  it  true,  according  to  the  copy, 
they  are  welcome  to  sell  it  for  a  penny,  if  they  please. 

The  pence,  indeed,  is  the  end  of  liieir  works.  I  will  engage  if  nobody  will  buy,  nobody 
will  write ;  and  not  a  patriot  poet  of  them  all  now  will,  in  defence  of  his  native  countiy, 
which  I  have  abused,  they  say,  print  an  answer  to  it,  and  give  it  about  for  God's  sake. 
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P  E  E  F  A  0  E. 

The  end  of  satire  is  reformation ;  and  the  author,  thongh  he  doubt  the  woife  of  conTersion 
is  at  a  general  stop,  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  I  expect  a  storm  of  ill  language  from 
the  fury  of  the  town,  and  especially  from  those  whose  English  talent  it  is  to  rail ;  and, 
I  without  being  taken  for  a  conjuror,  I  may  Tenture  to  foretell  that  I  shall  be  cavilled  at 
about  my  mean  style,  rough  verse,  and  incorrect  language — ^things  I  indeed  might  have  taken 
more  core  in.  But  the  book  is  printed ;  and  though  I  see  some  faults,  it  is  too  late  to  mend 
them.    And  this  is  all  I  think  needful  to  say  to  them. 

Possibly  somebody  may  take  me  for  a  Dutchman,  in  which  they  are  mistaken ;  hat  I 
am  one  that  would  be  glad  to  see  Englishmen  behave  themselves  better  to  strangers,  and  to 
governors  also,  that  one  might  not  be  reproached  in  foreign  countries  for  belonging  to  a 
nation  that  wants  manners. 

X  assure  you,  gentlemen,  strangers  use  us  better  abroad ;  and  we  can  give  no  reason  but 
our  ill-nature  for  the  contrary  here. 

Methinka  an  Englishman,  who  is  so  proud  of  being  called  a  good  fellow,  should  be  civil 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  we  are,  in  many  cases,  and  particularly  to  strangers,  the  most 
churlish  people  alive. 

As  to  vices,  who  can  dispute  our  intemperance,  while  an  honest  drunken  fellow  is  a- 
character  in  a  man's  praise !  All  our  reformations  are  banters,  and  will  be  so  till  our  magis- 
trates and  gentry  reform  themselves,  by  way  of  example ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  may 
be  expected  to  punish  others  without  blushing. 

As  to  our  inp^titude,  I  desire  to  be  tmderstood  of  that  particular  people  who,  pretending 
to  be  Protestants,  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  liberties  and  religion  of  this 
nation  into  the  hands  of  King  James  and  his  Popish  powers ;  together  with  such  who  enjoy 
the  ];>eace  and  protection  of  the  present  government,  and  yet  abuse  and  affront  the  king  who 
procured  it,  and  openly  profess  their  uneasiness  under  him :  these,  by  whatsoever  names  or 
titles  tiiey  are  dignified  or  distinguished,  are  the  people  aimed  at ;  nor  do  I  disown  but  that 
it  is  so  much  the  temper  of  an  Englishman  to  abuse  his  benefactor,  that  I  could  be  gUd  to 
see  it  rectified. 

They  who  think  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  error  in  exposing  the  crimes  of  my  own 
countrymen  to  themselves,  may,  among  many  honest  instances  of  the  like  nature,  find  the 
same  thing  in  Air.  Cowley,  in  his  imitation  of  the  second  Ol3rmpic  Ode  of  Pindar ;  his  words. 
are  these: 

But  in  this  thankless  world,  the  givers 
Are  envied  even  by  thie  receivers. 
Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion, 
Bather  to  hide  than  pay  an  obligation. 
Kay,  'tis  much  worse  than  so  ; 
It  now  an  artifice  doth  gi*ow, 
"Wrongs  and  outrages  they  do. 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 
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Speak,  Satire,  for  there^s  none  can  tell  like  thee, 
Whether  'tis  folly,  pride,  or  knavery, 
That  makes  this  discontented  land  appear 
Less  happy  now  in  times  of  peace,  than  war: 
Why  civil  feuds  disturb  the  nation  more, 
Than  all  our  bloody  wars  have  done  before. 

Fools  out  of  favour  grudge  at  knaves  in  place, 
And  men  are  always  honest  in  disgrace : 
The  court  prefermonts  make  men  knaves  in  course; 
But  they  which  would  be  in  them  would  be  worse. 


*Ti8  not  at  foreigners  that  we  repine^ 
Would  foreigners  their  perquisites  resign: 
The  grand  contention's  plamly  to  be  seen. 
To  get  some  men  put  out,  and  some  put  in. 
For  this  our  senators  make  long  harangues. 
And  florid  ministers  whet  their  polish'd  tongaefi^ 
Statesmen  are  always  sick  of  one  disease; 
And  a  good  pension  gives  them  present  eai 
That's  the  specific  makes  them  all  content 
With  any  king  and  any  government. 
Good  natriots  at  com-t  abuses  raU, 
And  ail  the  nation's  grievances  bewail; 
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Bui  when  the  sovereign  balsam's  once  applied, 
The  zealot  never  fails  to  change  his  side ; 
And  when  he  mast  the  golden  key  resi^ 
The  railing  spirit  comes  about  again. 

Who  shall  this  bnbbl'd  nation  disabuse,  x 

While  they  their  own  felicities  refuse  ? 

Who  at  the  wars  have  made  such  mighty  pother, 

And  now  are  falling  out  with  one  another : 

With  needless  fears  the  jealous  nations  fill. 

And  always  have  been  sav'd  against  their  will : 

Who  fifty  millions  sterling  have  disburs'd 

To  be  with  peace,  and  too  much  plenty,  eiiiB*d ; 

Who  thoii*  old  monarch  eagerly  undo, 

And  yet  uneasily  obey  the  n«w. 

Search^  Satire,  searcli,  a  doep  incision  make; 

The  poison's  strong,  the  antidote^s  too  weak. 

'Tis  pointed  truth  must  mana^^e  this  dispute. 

And  downright  English,  Englishmen  confute. 

Whet  thy  lust  anger  at  the  nation's  pride. 
And  with  keen  phrase  i^pel  the  vicious  tide, 
To  Englishmen  their  own  beginnings  show, 
And  ask  them,  why  they  slight  their  neighbours 

so: 
Go  bock  to  elder  times,  and  ages  post, 
And  nations  into  long  oblivion  cast; 
To  elder  Britain's  youthful  days  retire. 
And  there  for  true-bom  Englishmen  inquire ; 
Britanuia  freely  will  disown  the  name, 
And  hardly  knowshenself  from  whence  they  cam6; 
Wonders  that  they  of  all  men  should  pretend 
To  birtli,  and  blood,  and  for  a  name  contend. 
Go  back  to  causes  where  our  follies  dwell, 
And  fetch  the  dark  original  from  hell : 
Speak,  Satire,  for  there's  none  like  thee  can  tell. 

PART  r. 

Wherbvbr  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 

The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 

And  'twill  be  found  upon  examination. 

The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation ; 

For  ever  since  he  first  debauch'd  the  mind, 

He  made  a  perfect  conquest  of  mankind. 

With  uniformity  of  service,  he 

Beigus  with  general  aristocracy. 

No  nonconforming  sects  distm-b  his  reign, 

For  of  his  yoke  there's  very  few  complain. 

He  knows  the  genius  and  the  inclination, 

And  matches  proper  sins  for  evVy  nation. 

He  needs  no  standing  army  goveiiiment; 

He  always  rules  us  by  our  own  consent : 

His  laws  are  easy,  and  his  goutlo  sway 

Makes  it  exceeding  pleasant  to  obey. 

The  list  of  his  vicegerents  and  commanders, 

Outdoes  your  Csesars,  or  your  Alexanders. 

They  never  fall  of  his  infernal  aid. 

And  he's  as  certain  ne'er  to  bo  betray'd. 

Thro'  all  the  world  they  spread  his  vast  command, 

And  death's  eternal  empire  is  maintain'd. 

They  rule  so  politiclv  and  so  well, 

As  if  they  were  Lords  Justices  of  hell ; 

Duly  divided  to  debauch  mankind. 

And  plant  infernal  dictates  in  his  mind. 

Pride,  the  first  peer,  and  president  of  hell, 
To  his  share,  Spain,  the  largest  prorii^co  fell. 
The  subtle  prince  thought  Attest  to  bestow 
On  these  the  golden  mines  of  Mexico, 
With  all  the  silver  mountains  of  Peni ; 
Wealth  which  in  wise  hands  Would  the  world 

undo; 
Because  he  know  their  genius  was  such, 
Too  lazy  and  too  haughty  to  be  rich : 
80  proud  a  people,  so  above  their  fate. 
That,  if  reduced  to  beg,  they  '11  beg  in  state: 


Lavish  of  money  to  be  counted  brave. 

And  proudly  starve  because  they  scorn  to  save ; 

Never  was  nation  in  the  world  before, 

So  very  rich,  and  yet  so  very  poor. 

Lust  chose  the  torrid  zone  of  Italy, 
Where  blood  ferments  in  rapes  and  sodomy ; 
Where  swelling  veins  o'erflow  with  living  streams, 
With  heat  impregnate  from  Yosuvian  flames ; 
Whose  flowing  sulphur  forms  infernal  lakes, 
And  human  body  of  the  soil  partakes. 
There  nature  ever  bums  with  hot  deeires, 
Fann'd  with  luxuriant  air  fi-om  subterranean 

fires; 
Here  uudisturbec^  in  floods  of  scalding  lust, 
Th'  infernal  king  reig^  with  infernal  gust. 

Drunkenness,  the  darling  favourite  of  hell, 
Chose  Germany  to  rule ;  and  rules  so  well, 
No  subjects  more  obsequiously  obey, 
None  please  so  well,  or  ore  so  pleased  as  they. 
The  cunning  artist  manages  so  well. 
He  lets  them  bow  to  heav'n,  and  drink  to  hell. 
H  but  to  wine  and  hira  they  homage  pay. 
He  cares  not  to  what  deity  they  pray, 
What  god  they  worship  most,  or  in  what  way ; 
Whether  by  Luther,  Calvin,  or  by  Rome 
They  sail  for  heaven,  by  wine  ho  steers  them 
home. 

Ungovem'd  passion  settled  first  in  France, 
Where  mankind  lives  in  haste,  and  thrives  by 

chance ; 
A  dancing  nation,  fickle  and  untrue, 
Have  oft  undone  themselves,  and  others  too ; 
Prompt  the  infernal  dictates  to  obey. 
And  in  hell's  favour  none  more  great  than  they. 

The  pagan  world  he  blindly  leads  away. 
And  personally  rules  with  arbitrary  sway : 
The  mask  thrown  off,  plain  devil  his  title  stands, 
And  what  elsewhere  he  tempts,  he  there  com- 
mands; 
Thci-e,  with  full  gust,  th'  ambition  of  his  mind, 
Governs,  as  he  of  old  in  heaven  design'd : 
Worshipp'd  as  God,  his  paynim  altars  smoke, 
Loxbrued  with  blood  of  those  that  him  invoke. 

The  rest  by  deputies  he  rules  so  well. 
And  plants  the  distant  colonies  of  hell ; 
By  them  his  secret  power  he  firm  maintains^ 
And  binds  the  world  in  his  infernal  chains. 

By  zeal  the  Irish,  and  the  Kuss  by  folly, 
Fury  the  Dane,  the  Swede  by  melancholy; 
By  stupid  ignorance  the  Muscovite ; 
The  Chinese  by  a  child  of  hell,  cnil'd  wit; 
Wealth  makes  the  Persian  too  effeminate; 
And  povei-ty  the  Tartar  desperate ; 
The  Turks  and  Moors,  bv  Mahomet  he  subdues ; 
And  God  has  given  him  leave  to  rule  the  Jews ; 
Bagc  mles  the  Portuguese,  and  fraud  the  Scotch; 
Bevenge  the  Pole,  and  avarice  the  Dutch. 

Satire,  be  kind,  and  draw  a  silent  veil 
Thy  native  England's  vices  to  conooal; 
Or,  if  that  task's  impossible  to  do, 
At  least  be  just,  and  show  her  virtues  too: 
Too  great  the  first,  alas!  the  last  too  few. 

England,  unknown,  as  yet  unpeopled  lay,— 

Happy,  bad  she  remain'd  so  to  this  day, 

And  still  to  ev'ry  nation  been  a  prey. 

Her  open  harbours,  and  her  fertile  plains, 

The  merchant's  glory  these,  and  those  the  8wain'% 

To  ev'ry  barbarous  nation  have  betray'd  her. 

Who  conquer  her  as  oft  as  they  invade  her. 
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So  beauty,  guarded  out  by  innocence, 
That  ruins  her  which  should  be  her  defence. 

Ingratitude,  a  devil  of  black  renotrn, 

Possessed  her  very  early  for  his  own : 

An  ugly,  surly,  sullen,  selfish  spirit, 

Who  Satan^s  worst  perfections  does  inherit ; 

Second  to  him  in  malice  and  in  force, 

All  devil  without,  and  all  within  him  worse. 

He  made  her  first-born  race  to  be  so  rude, 
And  suffered  her  to  be  so  oft  subdued ; 
By  sev'ral  crowds  of  wandering  thieves  overrun, 
Often  unpeopled,  and  as  oft  undone ; 
While  ev*ry  nation  that  her  powers  reduced, 
Their  languages  and  manners  introduced ; 
From  whpse  mix^d  relics  our  compounded  breed. 
By  spurious  generation  does  succeed ; 
Making  a  race  uncertain  and  uneven, 
Derived  from  all  the  nations  under  heaven. 

The  Bomans  first  with  Julius  Cassar  came. 
Including  all  the  nations  of  Uiat  name, 
Oauls,  Greek,  and  Lombards,  and,  by  compu- 
tation, 
Auxiliaries  or  slaves  of  ev^ry  nation. 
With  Hengist,  Saxons;  Danes  with  Sweno  came, 
In  search  of  plunder,  not  in  search  of  fame. 
Scots,  Picts,  and  Irish  from  the  Hibernian  shore ; 
And  conqVing  William  brought  the  Normans  o*er. 

All  these  their  barbVons  ofTspring  left  behind, 
The  dregs  of  armies,  they  of  all  mankind  ; 
Blended  with  Britons  who  before  were  hei'e, 
Of  whom  the  Welsh  ha*  blest  the  character. 

From  this  amphibious,  ill-bom  mob  began,    . 
That  vain  ill-natured  thing,  an  Englishman. 
The  customs,  simames,  languages,  and  manners. 
Of  all  these  nations,  are  their  own  explainers ; 
Whose  relics  are  so  lasting  and  so  strong. 
They've  left  a  shibboleth  upon  our  tongue ; 
By  which,  with  easy  search,  you  may  distinguish 
Your  Boman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  English. 

The  great  invading  Norman  let  us  know 
What  conquerors  in  aftertimes  might  do. 
To  every  musketeer  he  brought  to  town. 
He  gave  the  lands  which  never  were  his  own ; 
When  first  the  English  crown  he  did  obtain, 
He  did  not  send  his  Dutchmen  home  again. 
No  reassumptions  in  his  reign  were  known, 
Davenant  might  there  ha'  let  his  book  alone. 
No  parliament  his  army  could  disband ; 
He  raised  no  money,  for  he  paid  in  land. 
He  gave  his  legions  their  eternal  station, 
And  made  them  all  freeholders  of  the  nation. 
He  cauton'd  out  the  country  to  his  men, 
And  every  soldier  was  a  denizen. 
The  rascals  thus  enrich'd,  he  called  them  lords, 
To  please  their  upstart  pride  with  new-made 

words. 
And  Doomsday  Book  his  tyranny  records. 

And  here  begins  the  andent  pedigree 

That  so  exalts  our  poor  nobility. 

*Tis  that  from  some  French  trooper  they  derive, 

Who  with  the  Norman  bastard  did  arrive : 

The  trophies  of  the  families  appear; 

Some  show  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  some  the  spear. 

Which  their  gpreat  ancestor,  forsooth,  did  wear. 

These  in  the  herald's  register  remain,^ 

Their  noble  mean  extraction  to  explain ; 

Yet  who  the  hero  was,  no  man  can  tell, 

Whether  a  diiimmer  or  a  colonel ; 

The  silent  record  blushes  to  reveal 

Their  undescended  dark  original. 


But  grant  the  best     How  came  the  change  to 

pass; 
A  true-born  Englishman  of  Norman  rsce  ? 
A  Turkish  hoise  can  show  more  history, 
To  prove  his  well-descended  family. 
Conquest,  as  by  the  moderns  'tis  expres&'d. 
May  give  a  title  to  the  lands  possctis'd ; 
But  that  the  longest  sword  should  be  so  civil. 
To  make  a  Frenchman  English,  that's  the  deviL 

These  ^re  the  heroes  that  despise  the  Dutch, 
And  rail  at  new-come  foreigners  so  much ; 
Forgetting  that  themscilves  are  all  derived 
From  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  Jived  ; 
A  horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones;, 
Who  ransack'd  kingdoms  and  dispeopled  towns. 
The  Pict  and  painted  Briton,  ti*each'i'uu8  Scut, 
By  hunger,  theft,  and  rapine,  hither  brought ; 
Norwegian  pirates,  bucaneeriug  Danes, 
Whose  rcd-hair'd  ofif spring  everywhere  remains; 
Who,  join'd  with  Norman  French,  compound  the 

breed 
From  whence  your  ti'ue-born  Englishmen  proceed. 

And  lest,  by  length  of  time,  it  be  protetitled, 

The  climate  may  this  modem  breed  have  mended ; 

Wise  Providence,  to  keep  us  where  we  ai^, 

Mixes  us  daily  with  exceeding  care. 

We  have  been  Europe's  sink,  the  jnkcs,  where  she 

Voids  all  her  offal  outcast  progeuy ; 

From  our  fifth  Henry's  time  the  strolling  bands 

Of  banish'd  fugitives  from  neigh b'ring  lands, 

Have  here  a  certain  sanctuary  found : 

The  eternal  refuge  of  the  vagiiboud. 

Where  in  but  hiJf  a  common  age  of  time. 

Borrowing  new  blood  and  manners  fromthedtme, 

Proudly  they  learn  all  mankind  to  c<>iiteinn. 

And  all  their  race  are  true-bom  Euglishmen. 

Dutch  Walloons,  Flemings,  Irish  men,  and  Scot6^ 
Vaudois,  and  Valtolins,  and  Huguenots, 
In  good  Queen  Bess's  charitable  reign, 
Supplied  us  with  three  hundred  thousand  men : 
Beligion— God,  we  thank  thee! — sent  t|iem  hither. 
Priests,  Protestants,  the  devil,  and  alf  tc^ether; 
Of  all  professions,  and  of  ev'ry  trade. 
All  that  were  persecuted  or  airaid ; 
Whether  for  debt,  or  other  crimes,  they  fled, 
David  at  Hackelah  was  still  their  head. 

The  offspring  of  this  miscellaneous  crowd 
Had  not  their  new  plantations  long  en  joy  "d. 
But  they  grew  Englishmen,  and  raised  their  voteSf 
At  foreign  shoals  of  interlopiug  Scots ; 
The  royal  branch  from  Pictland  did  succeed. 
With  troops  of  Scots  and  scabs  from  north  of 

Tweed : 
The  seven  first  years  of  his  pacific  reign, 
Made  him  and  hdf  his  nation  Englishmen. 
Scots  from  the  northern  frozen  banks  of  Tay, 
With  packs  and  plods  came  whigging  all  away. 
Thick  as  the  locusts  which  in  Egypt  swarm'd. 
With  pride  and  hungry  hopes  completely  arm'd ; 
With  native  truth,  diseases,  and  no  money, 
Plunder'd  our  Canaan  of  the  milk  and  honey  ; 
Here  they  grew  quickly  lords  and  gentlemen. 
And  all  their  race  are  true-bom  Englishmen. 

The  dvil  wars,  the  common  purgative, 
Which  always  use  to  make  the  nation  thrive, 
Made  way  for  all  that  strolling  congregation, 
Which  throng'd  in  pious  Charles's  restoration. 
The  royal  refugee  our  breed  restores, 
With  foreign  oourties,  and  with  foreign  whorM  ; 
And  carefully  repeopled  us  again. 
Throughout  his  lazy,  long,  iMdviooB  reign, 
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With  snch  a  blest  and  true-bom  EoglUh  fry, 

As  much  illustrates  our  nobility. 

A  gratitude  which  will  so  black  appear, 

As  future  ages  must  abhor  to  bear : 

When  they  look  back  on  all  that  crimson  flood, 

Which  streamed  in  Lin^sey's,  and  Caernarvon's 

blood; 
Bold  Strafford,  Cambrid^,  Capet,  Lucas,  Lisle, 
Who  crown*d  in  death  his  father's  fun'ral  pile. 
The  loss  of  whom,  in  order  to  supply 
With  true-born  English  nobility, 
Six  bastard  dukes  survive  his  luscious  reign, 
The  labours  of  Italian  Castlemain, 
French  Portsmouth,  Tabby  Scott,  and  Cambrian ; 
Besides  the  num'rous  bright  and  virgin  throng, 
Whose  female  glories  shade  them  from  my  song. 
This  offspring,  if  our  age  they  multiply, 
May  half  the  house  with  English  peei-s  supply : 
Th»i'e  with  true  English  pridti  they  may  contemn 
Schomberg  and  Portland,  new-made  noblemen. 

French   cooks,    Scotch   pedlains,    and    Italian 

whores, 
Were  all  made  lords  or  lords'  progenitors. 
B<>ggar8  aud  bastards  by  this  new  creation 
Much  multiplied  the  peei*age  of  the  nation  ; 
Who  will  be  all,  ere  one  short  age  runs  o'er, 
As  true-buru  lords  as  those  wo  had  before. 

Then  to  recruit  the  commons  he  prepares, 
And  heal  the  latent  breaches  of  the  wars ; 
The  pious  purpose  better  to  advance, 
Htt  invites  the  banish 'd  Protestants  of  France; 
Hither  for  God's  sake,  and  their  own,  they  fled, 
Some  for  religion  came,  and  some  fur  bread : 
Two  hundred  thousand  pair  of  wooden  shoes. 
Who,  God  be  thank'd!  had  nothing  h'ft  to  lotfe ; 
To  heaven's  great  pi-aise  did  for  religion  fly. 
To  make  us  starve  our  poor  in  charity. 
In  ev'ry  port  they  plant  their  fruitful  train. 
To  get  a  ntce  of  true-bom  Englishmen, 
Whose  children  wilL  when  riper  years  they  see, 
Be  as  ill-natured  and  as  proud  as  we ; 
Call  themselves  English,  foreigners  despise, 
Be  surly  like  us  all,  and  just  as  wise. 

TIius  from  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  began 
That  heterogeneous  thing,  an  Englishtuan: 
In  eager  rapes  and  furious  lust  begot. 
Betwixt  a  piiinted  Briton  and  a  Scot, 
Whose  gend'ring  offspring  quickly  learn 'd  to  bow. 
And  yoke  their  heifers  to  the  Boman  plough  ; 
From  whence  a  mongrel  half-bred  race  there 

came. 
With  neither  name  nor  nation,  speech  or  fame, 
In  whose  hot  veins  new  mixtures  quickly  ran. 
Infused  betwixt  a  Suxon  and  a  Dane ; 
While  their  rank  daughters,  to  their  parents  jiu;t, 
Beceived  all  nations  with  promiscuous  lust, 
'i'his  nauseous  brood  directly  did  contain 
The  well-extracted  blood  of  Englishmen. 


Which  medley  canton'd  in  a  heptarchy, 
A  rhapsody  of  nations  to  supply. 
Among  themselves  maintaiu'd  eternal  wai-a, 
And  still  the  ladles  loved  the  conquerors. 

The  Western  Angles  all  the  rest  subdued, 
A  bloody  nation,  barbarous  and  rude, 
Who  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword  possess'd 
One  pai't  of  Britain,  and  subdued  the  rest : 
And  as  great  things  denominate  the  small. 
The  conquering  part  gave  title  to  the  whole ; 
The  Scot,  Pict,  Briton,  Boman,  Dane,  submit, 
And  with  the  English  Saxon  all  unite ; 
Aud  these  the  mixture  have  so  close  pursued, 
The  very  name  and  memory's  subdued ; 


Ko  Boman  now,  no  Briton  does  remain ; 
Wales  strove  to  separate,  but  strove  in  vain : 
The  silent  nations  undistlng^ish'd  fall. 
And  Englishman's  the  common  name  for  all. 
Fate  jumbled  them  together,  God  knows  how ; 
Whate'er  they  were,  they're  true-born  English 
now. 

The  wonder  which  remains  is  at  our  pride, 
To  value  that  which  all  wise  men  deride ; 
For  Englishmen  to  boast  of  generation 
Cancels  their  knowledge,  and  lampoons  the  nation: 
A  true-bom  Englishman's  a  contradiction, 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  Action ; 
A  banter  made  to  be  a  test  of  fools. 
Which  those  that  use  it  justly  ridicules; 
A  metaphor  intended  to  express, 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

For  as  the  Scots,  as  learned  men  have  said. 
Throughout  the  world  their  wand'ring  seed  have 

spread. 
So  open-handed  England,  'tis  believed. 
Has  all  the  gleanings  of  the  world  received. 

Some  tliink  of  England,  'twas  our  Saviour  meant, 
The  Gospel  should  to  all  the  world  be  sent: 
Since  when  the  blessed  sound  did  hither  reach, 
They  to  all  nations  might  be  said  to  preach. 


'Tis  well  that  virtue  gives  nobility, 
Else  God  knows  whera  had  we  our  gentry, 
Since  scai*ce  one  family  is  left  alive 
Which  does  not  from  some  foreigner  derive. 
Of  sixty  thousand  English  gentlemen, 
Whose  names  and  arms  in  registers  remain, 
We  challenge  all  our  heralds  to  declai*e 
Ten  families  which  English  Saxons  ai-e. 

France  justly  boasts  the  ancient  noble  line 
Of  Bourbon,  Montmorency,  aud  Lorniine; 
The  Germans  too,  their  hoiisio  of  Austria  show, 
And  Holland,  their  invincible  Navsau — 
Lines  which  in  heraldry  were  ancient  grown, 
Before  the  name  of  Englishman  was  known. 
Even  Scotland  too,  her  elder  glory  shows, 
Her  Gordons,  Hamiltons,  and  her  Monro's, 
Douglas*,  Mackays,  and  Grahams,  names  well 

known. 
Long  before  ancient  England  knew  her  own. 

But  England,  modem  to  the  last  degree. 
Borrows  or  makes  her  own  nobility; 
And  yet  she  boldly  boasts  of  pedigree, 
Bepiues  that  foreignera  are  put  upon  her. 
And  talks  of  her  antiquity  and  honour; 
Her  Sackvills,  Savils,  Cecils,  Delamers, 
Mohuns,  Montagues,  Duras,  and  Veeres, 
Not  one  have  English  names,  yet  all  are  English 

peers. 
Tom*  Houblons,  Papillons,  and  Lethuliers 
Pass  now  for  true-born  English  knights  and 

squires,  • 
And  make  good  senate  members  or  lord  m.^yoni 
Wealth,  howsoever  got,  in  England  makes 
Lords  of  mechanics,  gentlemen  of  rakes : 
Antiquity  and  birth  are  needless  here, 
'Tis  impudence  and  money  makes  a  peer. 

Innumerable  city  knights  wo  know, 
From  Blue-coat  Hospitals  and  Bridewell  flow. 
Draymen  and  porters  fill  the  city  chair, 
And  foot-boys  magisterial  purple  wear. 
Tate  has  but  very  small  distinction  set 
Betwixt  the  counter  and  the  coronet 
Tarpaulin  lords,  pages  of  high  renown, 
Bise  up  by  poor  men's  ralour,  not  their  own  { 
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Great  families  of  yesterday  we  show. 
And  lordo^  whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows 
who. 

r  Awr  n. 

The  breed's  described ;  now,  Satire,  if  yon  can, 
Their  temper  show,  for  manners  make  the  man. 
Fierce  as  the  Britou,  as  the  lioman  brave, 
And  less  inclined  to  conquer  than  to  save ; 
Eager  to  fight,  and  lavish  of  their  blood, 
And  ecjually  of  fear  and  forecast  void. 
The  Pict  has  made  them  sour,  the  Dane  morose, 
False  from  the  Scot,  and  from  the  Norman  worse. 
What  honesty  they  have,  the  Saxon  gave  them, 
And  that,  now  they  grow  old,  begins  to  leave 

them. 
The  climate  makes  them  tepible  and  bold, 
And  Englitfh  beef  their  courage  does  uphoid: 
No  danger  can  their  daiing  spirit  dull. 
Always  provided  when  their  belly's  full. 

In  dose  intrigues,  their  faculty's  but  weak ; 
For,  generally,  whate'er  they  know  they  speak| 
And  often  their  own  counsels  imdermiue 
By  their  infirmit}',  and  not  design. 
From  whence,  the  learned  say,  it  does  proceed, 
That  English  treason  never  can  succeed ; 
For  they're  so  open-hearted,  vou  may  know 
Their  own  most  secret  thoughts,  and  others  too. 

The  laboring  poor,  in  spite  of  double  pay, 
Are  saucy,  inutinoua,  and  beggarly ; 
So  lavish  of  their  money  and. their  time, 
That  want  of  forecast  is  the  nation 'h  crime. 
Good  diiinken  company  is  their  delight, 
And  what  they  get  by  day  they  spend  by  night ; 
Dull  thinking  seldom  does  their  he^ids  engage. 
But  drink  their  youth  away,  and  Imn-y  on  old  age. 
Empty  of  all  good  husbandry  and  sense, 
And  void  of  manners  most  when  void  of  pence ; 
Their  strong  aversion  to  behaviour's  such, 
They  always  talk  too  little  or  too  much. 
80  dull,  tliey  never  take  the  fiains  to  think, 
And  seldom  are  good-natured  but  in  drink. 

In  English  ale  their  dear  enjoyment  lies, 
For  which  they  starve  themselves  and  familiea 
An  Englishman  will  fairly  drink  as  much 
As  will  maintain  two  families  of  Dutch. 
Subjecting  all  their  laboui-s  to  the  pots. 
The  greatest  artists  aro  the  gi^eatest  sots. 
The  country  poor  do  by  example  live ; 
The  gentry  lead  them,  and  the  clergy  drive ; 
What  mav  we  not  from  such  examples  hope  ? 
The  landlord  is  their  god,  the  priest  their  pope. 
A  drunken  clergy,  and  a  swearing  bench. 
Has  ^ven  the  reformation  such  a  drcncli. 
As  wise  men  think,  there  is  some  cause  to  doubt, 
Will  purge  good  manners  and  religion  out. 

Nor  do  the  poor  alone  their  h'qnor  prize^ 
The  sages  join  in  this  great  gacrifice ; 
The  learned  men  who  study  Aristotle. 
Correct  him  with  an  explanation  bottle, 
Praise  Epicurus  rather  than  Lysander, 
And  Aristippus  more  than  Alexander ; 
The  doctors  too  their  Galen  here  resi£^ 
And  generally  prescribe  specific  wine ; 
The  graduate's  study's  g^'own  an  easy  task, 
While  for  the  urinal  they  toss  the  flask ; 
The  surgeon's  art  g-rows  plainer  every  hour. 
And  wine's  the  balm  which  into  wounds  they 
ponr. 

Poets  long  since  Parnassus  have  forsaken, 
And  say  the  ancient  bai'ds  wore  all  F"'gtfr^fep. 


Apollo's  lately  abdicate  and  fled. 

And  good  king  Bacchus  reigneth  in  his  stoad? 

He  does  the  chaos  of  the  h^d  refine, 

And  atom  thoughts  jump  into  words  by  win*: 

The  inspiration  s  of  a  finer  nature, 

A«  wine  must  needs  exoel  Parnassus  water. 

Statesmen  their  weighty  politics  refin^ 
And  soldiers  raise  their  oonragee  by  wine; 
Cecilia  gives  her  choristers  their  choice, 
And  lets  them  all  drink  wine  to  dear  the  toIcsbl 


Some  think  the  clergy  first  found  out  ttie  way. 
And  wine's  the  only  spirit  by  whioh  they  pray. 
But  others,  less  profane  than  so,  agree, 
It  clears  the  lungs,  and  helps  the  memory ; 
And,  therefore,  all  of  them  divinely  think, 
Instead  of  study,  'tis  as  well  to  drink. 

And  here  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know. 

Whether  our  Asgilites  may  drink  or  no ; 

The  enlightening  fumes  of  wine  would  certaxnij 

Assist  them  much  when  they  begin  to  fly; 

Or  if  a  fiery  chariot  should  appear, 

Inflamed  by  wine,  they'd  have  the  less  to  fear. 

Even  the  gods  themselves,  as  mortals  say. 
Were  they  on  earih,  would  be  as  drunk  as  they: 
Nectar  would  be  no  nooro  celestial  drink, 
They'd  all  take  wine,  to  teach  them  how  to  think. 
But  English  dininkards,  gods  and  men  outdo, 
Drink  their  estates  away,  and  senses  too. 
Colon's  in  debt,  and  if  his  friend  should  fail 
To  help  him  out,  must  die  at  last  in  jail: 
Uis  wealthy  uncle  sent  a  hundred  nobles, 
To  pay  his  trifles  ofl',  and  rid  him  of  his  troubles; 
But  Colon,  like  a  true-born  Englisliman, 
Drunk  all  the  money  out  in  bright  champagne, 
And  Colon  does  in  custodv  remain. 
Drunk'ness  has  been  the  oarling  of  the  realm. 
E'er  since  a  drunken  pilot  had  Uie  helm. 

In  then*  religion,  they're  so  uneven, 

That  each  man  goes  his  own  bveway  to  hea^oo. 

Tenacious  of  mistakes  to  that  degree, 

That  ev'ry  man  pursues  it  separately, 

And  fancies  none  can  find  the  way  but  he. 

So  shy  of  one  another  they  are  grown. 

As  if  they  strove  to  get  to  heaven  alone. 

lUgid  and  zealous,  positive  and  grave, 

And  ev'ry  grace  but  chai'ity  they  have : 

This  makes  them  so  ill-natured  and  uncivi]. 

That  all  men  think  an  Englishman  the  devU. 

Surly  to  strangers,  fro  ward  to  their  friend, 
Submit  to  love  with  a  reluctant  mind. 
Resolved  to  be  ungrateful  and  uukincL 
If  by  necessity  reduced  to  ask, 
The  giver  has  the  difficultest  task : 
For  what's  bestow'd  they  awkwardly  reeeivo, 
And  always  take  less  fixjely  than  they  give; 
The  obligation  is  their  highest  grief, 
They  never  love  where  they  accept  relief ; 
So  sullen  in  tlieir  sorrows,  that  'tis  known 
They'll  i-ather  die  than  their  afiUctions  owxt; 
And  if  relieved,  it  is  too  often  true. 
That  they  11  abuse  their  benefactore  too ; 
For  in  distress  their  hanghty  stomach's  such. 
They  hate  to  see  themselves  obliged  too  mnch; 
Seldom  contented,  often  in  the  wrong, 
Hard  to  be^pleosed  at  all,  and  never  long. 

If  your  mistakes  their  ill  opinion  pain, 
No  merit  can  their  favour  re-obtam; 
And  if  thej  're  not  vindictive  in  their  fury, 
'Tis  their  inconstant  temper  does  secure  ye. 
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Their  bnin*8  so  cool,  their  passion  seldom  bams ; 
Per  all's  oondensed  before  the  flame  returns : 
l*he  fermentation's  of  so  weak  a  matter. 
The  hnmid  damps  the  flame,  and  runs  it  all  to 

water; 
4So,  though  the  inclination  may  be  strong. 
They  're  pleased  by  fits,  and  never  angry  long. 

Then,  if  good-nature  show  some  slender  proof. 
They  norer  think  they  have  reward  enough ; 
But,  like  our  modem  Quakers  of  the  town. 
Expect  your  manners,  and  return  you  none. 

Friendship,  th*  abstracted  union  of  the  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  but  Tory  few  can  find. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  universe, 

Kone  can  talk  on't  more,  or  understand  it  less; 

For  if  it  does  their  property  annoy, 

Their  property  their  fnendship  will  destroy. 

As  you  discourse  them,  you  shall  hear  them  tell 

All  things  in  which  they  think  they  do  excel: 

No  pano^yric  needs  their  praise  record, 

An  Enghshman  ne'er  wants  his  own  good  word. 

His  first  disoom'ses  gen'raUy  appear, 

Prologued  with  bis  own  wondrous  character: 

When,  to  illustrate  his  own  good  name, 

He  never  fails  his  neighbour  to  defame. 

And  yet  he  really  designs  no  wrong, 

Hi  A  malice  goes  no  fui'ther  than  his  tongue; 

But,  pleased  to  tattle,  he  delights  to  rail, 

To  satisfy  the  lech'ry  of  a  tale. 

His  own  dear  pmises  close  the  ample  speech, 

Tells  you  how  wise  he  is,  that  is,  now  rich ; 

For  wealth  is  wisdom ;  he  that's  rich  is  wise ; 

And  all  men  learned  poverty  despise. 

His  generosity  comes  next,  and  then 

Concludes,  that  he's  a  true-born  Englishman ; 

And  they,  'tis  kno-wn,  are  generous  and  five, 

Forgetting,  and  forgiving  injury : 

Which  may  bo  true,  thus  rightly  understood, 

Forgiving  ill  turns,  and  forgetting  good. 

Cheerful  in  labour  when  they've  undertook  it 
But  out  of  humour  when  they're  out  of  pocket. 
But  if  their  belly  and  their  pocket's  full. 
They  may  be  phlegmatic,  but  never  duU : 
And  if  a  bottle  does  their  brains  refine, 
It  makes  their  wit  as  sparkling  as  Uieir  wine. 

As  for  the  general  vices  which  we  find. 

They're  guUty  of  in  common  with  mankind, 

Satii-e  forbear,  and  siloutly  endure. 

We  must  conceal  the  crimes  we  cannot  cure; 

Kor  shall  my  verse  the  brighter  sex  defame, 

For  English  beauty  will  preserve  her  namo; 

Beyond  dispute  agi'eeable  and  fair. 

And  modester  than  other  nations  are; 

For  where  the  vice  prevails,  the  ^;reat  temptation 

Is  want  of  money  more  than  inclination : 

In  general  this  only  is  allow'd, 

'They're  something  noisy,  and  a  little  proud. 

An  Englishman  is  gentlest  in  command, 
•Obedience  is  a  stranger  in  the  land: 
Hardly  subjected  to  the  raagbtrate ; 
For  Englishmen  do  all  subjection  hate. 
Humblest  when  rich,  but  peevish  when  they're 

poor, 
And  think,  whate*er  they  have,  they  merit  more. 

The  meanest  English  plowman  studies  law, 
And  keeps  thereby  the  magistrates  in  awe. 
Will  boldly  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do, 
And  sometimes  punish  their  omissions  tot>. 

Their  liberty  and  property's  so  dear, 
They  scorn  their  laws  or  governors  to  fear ; 


So  bugbear'd  with  the  name  of  slavery, 
They  can't  submit  to  their  own  liberty. 
Bestraint  from  ill  is  freedom  to  the  wise  I 
But  Englishmen  do  all  restraint  despise. 
Slaves  to  the  liquor,  drudges  to  the  pots ; 
The  mob  are  statesmen,  and  their  statesmen  sotf. 

Their  govemori  they  oount  such  dang'rous 

things, 
That  'tis  their  custom  4x)  affront  their  longs. 
So  jealous  of  the  power  their  kings  possess'd. 
They  suffer  neither  power  nor  kings  to  rest. 
The  bad  with  force  tney  eagerly  subdue. 
The  good  with  constant  clamours  they  pursue ; 
And  did  King  Jesus  reign,  they'd  mui'mur  too. 
A  discontented  nation,  and  by  far 
Harder  to  inile  in  times  of  peace  than  war ; 
Easily  set  together  \xj  the  ears, 
And  full  of  causeless  jealousies  and  fears ; 
Apt  to  revolt,  and  willing  to  rebel. 
And  never  are  contented  when  they're  well. 
No  government  could  ever  please  tnem  longi 
Could  tie  their  hands,  or  rectify  their  tongue. 
In  this  to  ancient  Israel  well  compared, 
Eternal  murmurs  are  among  them  heard. 

It  was  but  lately  that  thev  were  oppress'd, 
Their  rights  invaded,  and  their  laws  suppress'd : 
When  nicely  tender  of  their  liberty, 
Lord !  what  a  noise  they  made  of  slavery  I 
In  daily  tumults  show'd  their  discontent, 
Lampoon'd  their  king,  and  mock'd  his  govern- 
ment; 
And  if  in  arms  they  did  not  first  appear, 
'Twas  want  of  force,  and  not  for  want  of  fear. 
In  humbler  tone  than  English  used  to  do, 
At  foreign  hands  for  foreign  aid  they  sue. 

William,  the  great  successor  of  Nassau, 
Their  prayers  heard,  and  their  oppression  saw; 
He  saw  and  saved  them:  God  and  him  they 

praised, 
To  this  their  thanks,  to  that  their  trophies  raised* 
But  glutted  with  their  own  felicities, 
They  soon  their  new  deliverer  despise ; 
Say  all  their  prayers  back,  their  joy  disown, 
Unsiug  their  thanks,  and  pull  their  trophies  down ; 
Their  harps  of  praise  are  on  the  willows  hung, 
For  Englishmen  are  ne'er  contented  long. 

The    reverend    clergy,    too,    and    who'd  ha* 

thought 
That  they  who  had  such  non-resistance  taught, 
Should  e'er  to  arms  against  their   prince  be 

brought; 
Who  up  to  heav'n  did  regal  power  advance. 
Subjecting  English  laws  to  modes  of  France ; 
Twisting  religion  so  with  loyalty. 
As  one  could  never  live,  and  t'other  die ; 
And  yet  no  sooner  did  their  prince  design 
Their  glebes  and  perquisites  to  undermine, 
But  all  their  passive  doctrines  laid  aside, 
The  deigv  their  own  principles  denied ; 
Unpreach'd  their  oon-resistiug  cant,  and  piBy*d 
To  heaven  for  help,  and  to  the  Dutch  for  aid ; 
The  church  chimed  all  her  doctrines  back  again. 
And  pulpit-champions  did  the  cause  maintain, 
Flew  in  the  face  of  all  their  former  zeal. 
And  non-resistance  did  at  once  repeal 

The  rabbi's  say  it  would  be  too  prolix 
To  tie  religion  up  to  politics, 
The  church's  safetv  is  tuprema  lew ; 
And  so  by  a  new  fiip^ure  of  their  own, 
Their  former  doctrines  all  at  once  disown  | 
As  laiMBpatt/acto  in  the  parliament. 
In  urgent  cases  have  attained  assent ; 
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But  are  as  dangeroua  precedents  laid  bj, 
Kade  lawful  only  hj  necessity. 

The  revVend  fathers  then  in  arms  appear, 
And  men  of  Qod  became  the  men  of  war : 
The  nation,  fired  by  them,  to  arms  apply, 
Assault  their  antiobristian  monarchy ; 
To  their  due  channel  all  our  laws  restore, 
And  made  things  what  they  should  have  been 

b^ore. 
But  when  they  came  to  fill  the  yacant  throne, 
And  the  pale  priests  look'd  back  on  what  they'd 

done, 
How  England  liberty  began  to  thriye, 
And  Church  of  Engutud  loyalty  outlive ; 
How  all  their  persecuting  days  were  done, 
And  their  deliy*rer  placed  upon  the  throe  r. 
The  priests,  as  priests  are  wont  to  do,  tum*d  tail ; 
They're  Englisnmeu,  and  nature  will  prevail. 
Now  they  deplore  the  ruins  they  haye  made, 
And  murmur  for  the  master  they  betrayed ; 
Excuse  those  crimes  they  could  not  make  him 

mend, 
And  suffer  for  the  cause  they  can^t  defend ; 
Pretend  they'd  not  have  carried  things  so  high, 
And  proto-martyrs  make  for  popery. 

Had  the  prince  done  as  they  designed  the  thing, 
High  set  the  clergy  up  to  rule  the  king, 
Taken  a  donative  for  coming  hither. 
And  so  have  left  the  king  and  them  together. 
We  had,  say  they,  been  now  a  happy  nation  ; 
No  doubt  we  had  seen  a  blessed  reformation : 
For  wise  men  say  'tis  as  dangerous  a  thing 
A  ruling  priesthood  as  a  pnest-rid  king ; 
And  of  all  plagues  with  which  mankind  are  curst, 
Ecclesiastic  tyranny's  the  worst 

If  all  our  former  grievances  were  feign 'd. 
King  James  has  Men  abused,  and  we  trepanned  ; 
Bugbear'd  with  popery  and  power  demotic, 
Tyrannic  government,  and  leagues  exotic ; 
The  revolution's  a  fanatic  plot, 
William's  a  tyrant,  King  James  was  not ; 
A  factions  armv  and  a  poison'd  nation. 
Unjustly  forced  King  James's  abdication. 

But  if  he  did  the  subjects'  rights  invade, 
Then  he  was  punish'd  only,  not  betrayed ; 
And  punishing  of  kings  is  no  such  crime, 
But  Lnglishmen  have  done  it  many  a  time. 

When  kings  the  sword  of  justice  first  lay  down, 
They  are  no  kings,  though  they  jiossess  the 

crown. 
Titles  are  shadows,  crowns  are  empty  things, 
The  good  of  subjects  is  the  end  of  Kings ; 
To  guide  in  war,  and  to  protect  in  peace, 
Where  tyrants  once  commence,  the  kings  do  cease; 
For  arbitrary  power's  so  strange  a  thing. 
It  makes  the  tyrant  and  unmakes  the  king. 
If  kings  by  foreign  priests  and  armies  reign, 
And  lawless  power  against  their  oath  maintain, 
Then  subjects  must  have  reason  to  complain. 
If  oaths  must  bind  us  when  oar  kings  do  ill, 
To  call  in  foreign  aid  is  to  rebel ; 
By  force  to  circumscribe  our  Inwful  prince, 
Is  wilful  treason  in  the  largest  sense ; 
And  they  who  once  rebel,  must  certainly 
Their  God,  and  king,  and  former  oaths  defy. 
If  ye  allow  no  mal-administration 
Could  cancel  the  allegiance  of  the  nation, 
Let  all  our  learned  sons  of  Levi  try, 
This  ecclesiastic  ^ddle  to  untie : 
How  they  could  make  a  step  to  call  the  prince, 
And  yet  pretend  the  oath  and  innocence. 


By  th'  first  address  they  made  beyond  the 
They're  perjur'd  in  the  most  intense  degrees  ; 
And  without  scruple  for  the  time  to  come. 
May  swear  to  all  Uie  kings  in  Chiistondom : 
Nay,  truly,  did  our  kings  considor  all, 
They'd  never  let  the  clersiy  swear  at  a)l, 
Their  politic  allegiance  tney'd  refuse. 
For  whores  and  priests  do  never  want  ezcnae. 

But  if  the  mutual  contract  was  dissolved. 
The  doubt's  explained,  the  difficulty  solved ; 
That  kings,  when  they  descend  to  tyranny, 
Dissolve  the  bond,  ana  leave  the  subject  free ; 
The  government's  ungirt  when  justice  dies. 
And  constitutions  are  nonentities. 
The  nation's  all  a  mob,  there's  no  such  thing 
As  lords,  or  commons,  parliament,  or  king ; 
A  great  promiscuous  crowd  the  Hydra  lies, 
Till  laws  revive  and  mutual  contract  ties ; 
A  chaos  free  to  choose  for  their  own  share, 
What  case  of  government  they  please  to  wear: 
If  to  a  king  they  do  the  reins  commit. 
All  men  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit ; 
But  then  the  king  must  by  his  oath  assent 
To  PothdaUCa  of  the  g^vemment; 
Which  if  he  breaks  he  cuts  off  the  entail. 
And  power  retreats  to  its  original 

This  doctrine  has  the  sanction  of  assent 

From  nature's  universal  parliiunent : 

The  voice  of  nations  and  the  course  of  things 

Allow  that  laws  superior  are  to  kings ; 

None  but  delinquenbB  would  have  justice  cea 

Knaves  rail  at  laws,  as  soldieis  rail  at  peace: 

For  justice  is  the  end  of  government, 

As  reason  is  the  test  of  argument 

No  man  was  ever  vet  so  void  of  sense. 

As  to  debate  the  right  of  self-defence ; 

A  principle  so  grafted  in  the  mind, 

With  nature  bom,  and  does  like  nature  bind  ; 

Twisted  with  reason,  and  with  nature  too. 

As  neither  one  nor  t'other  can  undo. 

Nor  can  this  right  be  less  when  national. 
Season  which  ^vems  one  should  govern  all ; 
Whate'er  the  dialects  of  courts  mav  tell. 
He  that  his  ri^ht  demands  can  ne  er  rebel; 
Which  right,  if  'tis  by  governora  denied 
May  be  procured  by  force  or  foreign  aid ; 
For  tyranny's  a  nation's  term  of  grief, 
As  folks  cry  fire  to  hasten  in  relief ; 
And  when  the  hated  word  is  heard  al)ont, 
All  men  should  come  to  help  the  people  out 

Thus  England  groan'd,  Britannia's  voioe  wa:» 

heard, 
And  great  Nassau  to  rescue  her  appeared ; 
Call'd  by  the  universal  voice  of  fate, 
God  and  the  people's  legal  magistrate. 
Ye  heavens  re^rd!  Almighty  Jove  look  down, 
And  view  thy  injured  monarch  on  the  throne; 
On  their  ungrateful  heads  due  vengeance  take 
Who  sought  bis  aid,  and  then  his  part  forsake. 
Witness,  ye  powers!  it  was  our  call  alone. 
Which  now  our  pride  makes  us  asham'd  to  own; 
Britannia's  troubles  fetch'd  him  from  afar. 
To  court  the  dreadful  casualties  of  war; 
But  where  requital  never  con  be  made. 
Acknowledgment's  a  tribute  seldom  paid. 

He  dwelt  in  bright  Maria's  circling  arms, 
Defended  by  the  magic  of  her  charms, 
From  foreign  fears  and  from  domestic  harms  9 
Ambition  found  no  fuel  for  her  fire, 
He  had  what  God  could  give  or  man  desire, 
Till  pity  roused  him  from  his  soft  repose^ 
His  life  to  unseen  hasards  to  expose ; 


Till  pity  moved  him  in  our  causo  to  appear, 
Pity!  that  word  which  now  we  hate  to  hear; 
But  English  gpratitnde  is  always  sach, 
To  hate  the  hand  that  does  oblige  too  much. 

Britannia^s  cries  gave  birth  to  his  intent, 
And  hardly  gained  his  imf oreseen  assent ; 
His  boding  thoughts  foretold  him  he  should  find 
The  people  fickle,  selfish,  and  unkind ; 
Which  thought  did  to  his  royal  heart  appear 
More  dreadful  than  the  dangers  of  the  war; 
For  nothing  grates  a  generous  mind  so  soon, 
As  base  returns  for  hearty  service  done. 

Satire,  be  silent!  awfully  prapare 
Britannia's  song,  and  William  s  praise  to  hear ; 
Stand  by,  and  let  her  cheerfully  rehearse 
Her  grateful  vows  in  her  immortal  verse. 
Loud  famous  eternal  trumpet  let  her  sound, 
Listen,  ye  distant  poles,  and  endless  round 
May  the  strong  blast  the  welcome  news  convey, 
As  far  as  sound  can  reach  or  spirit  fiy ! 
To  neighboring  worlds,  if  such  there  be,  relate 
Our  heroes*  fame  for  theirs  to  imitate : 
To  distant  worlds  of  spirits  let  her  rehearse. 
For  spirits  without  the  helps  of  voice  couvei-se. 
May  angels  hear  the  gladsome  news  on  high, 
Mix*d  with  their  everlasting  symphony ; 
And  holl  itself  stand  in  surprise  to  know, 
Whether  it  be  the  fatal  blast  or  no. 


BRITANNIA. 

The  fame  of  virtue  'tis  for  which  I  sound. 
And  heroes  with  immortal  triumphs  crowned ; 
Fame  built  on  solid  virtue  swifter  flies, 
Tlum  morning  light  can  spread  the  eastern  skies. 
The  gath'ring  air  rotnms  the  doubling  sound, 
And  loud  repeating  thunders  force  it  round ; 
Echoes  return  from  caverns  of  the  deep, 
Old  Chaos  dreams  on't  in  eternal  sleep ; 
Time  hands  it  forward  to  its  latest  urn. 
From  whence  it  never,  never  shall  return. 
Nothing  is  heai'd  so  for,  or  lasts  so  long; 
'Tis  heard  by  ev'ry  ear,  and  spoke  by  eTory 
tongue. 

My  hero,  with  the  sails  of  honour  furl'd, 
Rises  like  the  great  genius  of  the  world ; 
By  fate  and  fame  wisely  prepared  to  be 
The  soul  of  war  and  life  of  victory ; 
He  spreads  the  wings  of  virtue  on  the  throne. 
And  ev*ry  wind  of  glory  fans  them  on ; 
Immortal  trophies  dweU  upon  his  brow, 
Fresh  as  the  garlands  he  has  won  but  now. 

By  different  steps  the  high  ascent  he  gains, 
And  differentiy  that  high  ascent  maintains : 
Princes  for  pride  and  lust  of  rule  make  war. 
And  struggle  for  the  name  of  conqueror; 
Some  fight  for  fame,  and  some  for  victory, 
He  fights  to  save,  and  conquers  to  set  free. 

Then  seek  no  phrnse  his  titles  to  conceal, 
And  hide  with  words  what  actions  must  reveal ; 
No  parallel  from  Hebrew  stories  take, 
Of  godlike  kings  my  similes  to  make ; 
No  borrowed  names  conceal  my  living  theme, 
But  names  and  things  directly  I  proclaim : 
His  honest  merit  does  his  glory  raise ; 
Whom  that  exalts,  let  no  man  fear  to  praise ; 
Of  such  a  subject  no  man  need  be  shy. 
Virtue's  above  the  reach  of  flattery; 
He  needs  no  character  but  his  own  fame. 
Nor  any  flattering  titles  but  his  o\fn  name. 


William's  the  name  that's  spoke  by  every  tongue, 
William's  the  darling  subject  of  my  song. 
Listen,  ye  virgins,  to  the  charming  sound, 
And  in  etemai  dances  hand  it  round ; 
Tour  early  offerings  to  this  altar  bring, 
Make  him  at  once  a  lover  and  a  king ; 
May  he  submit  to  none  but  to  your  arms, 
Nor  ever  be  subdued,  but  by  vour  charms ; 
May  your  soft  thougnts  for  Imn  be  all  sublime, 
And  ev'ry  tender  vow  be  made  for  him ; 
May  he  be  first  in  ev'ry  morning  thought 
And  heav*n  ne'er  hear  a  prayer  where  he's  left 

out; 
May  every  omen,  every  boding  dream, 
Be  fortunate  by  mentioning  his  name ; 
May  this  one  charm  infernal  powers  ajffriffht, 
And  guard  you  from  the  terror  of  the  night ; 
May  ev'ry  cheerful  glass,  as  it  goes  down 
To  William's  health,  be  cordials  to  your  owni ; 
Let  ev*ry  song  be  chorust  with  his  name, 
And  music  pay  her  tribute  to  his  fame ; 
Lot  ev'ry  poet  tune  his  artful  verse. 
And  in  immortal  strains  his  deeds  rehearse ; 
And  may  Apollo  never  more  inspire 
The  disobedient  bard  with  his  serapliic  fire; 
May  all  my  sons  their  grateful  homage  pay. 
His  praises  sing,  and  for  his  safety  pray ! 

Satire,  return  to  our  unthankful  isle, 
Secured  by  heaven's  regards,  and  William's  toil: 
To  both  ungrateful,  and  to  both  untrue. 
Rebels  to  God,  and  to  good  nature  too. 

If  e'er  this  nation  be  distress'd  again. 
To  whomsoe'er  they  cry,  they'll  cry  in  vain; 
To  heavn  they  cannot  have  the  face  to  look, 
Or,  if  they  should,  it  would  but  heav'n  provoke; 
To  hope  for  help  from  man  would  be  too  much. 
Mankind  would  always  tell  'em  of  the  Putch: 
How  tliey  came  here  our  freedoms  to  maintain. 
Were  paid,  and  cursed,  and  hurried  home  again ; 
How  by  their  aid  we  first  dissolved  our  fears, 
And  then  our  hel^rs  damn'd  for  foreigners : 
'Tis  not  our  English  temper  to  do  better, 
For  Englishmen  tbiuk  ev'ry  one  their  debtor. 

'Tis  worth  observing  that  we  ne'er  complaiu'd 
Of  foreigners,  nor  of  the  wealth  we  gain'd, 
Till  all  their  services  were  at  an  end. 
Wise  men  afilrm  it  is  the  English  way, 
Never  to  grumble  till  thev  come  to  pay ; 
And  then  they  alwa^'s  think — their  temper'ssuch — 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too  much. 

As  frighted  patients,  when  they  want  a  core, 

Bid  any  price,  and  any  paiu  endure  ; 

But  when  tlie  doctor's  remedies  appear. 

The  cure's  too  easy,  and  the  price  too  dear. 

Great  Portland  ne'er  was  banter'd  when  he  strove 

For  us  his  master's  kindest  thoughts  to  move; 

We  ne'er  lampoon'd  his  conduct^  when  employ'd 

King  James's  secret  councils  to  divide. 

Thou  we  cares8*d  him  as  the  only  man 

Who  could  the  doubtful  oracle  explain ; 

The  only  Hushai  able  to  repel 

The  dark  designs  of  our  Achitophel: 

Compared  his  master's  courage  to  his  senss^ 

The  ablest  statesman  and  the  bravest  prince ; 

On  his  wise  conduct  we  depended  much. 

And  liked  him  ne'er  the  worse  for  being  Dutch ; 

Nor  was  he  valued  more  than  he  deserved, 

Freely  he  ventured,  faithfully  he  served ; 

In  all  King  William's  dangers  he  has  shared, 

In  England's  quarrels  always  he  appear'd : 

The  revolution  first,  and  then  the  Soyne, 

In  both  his  counsels  and  his  conduct  shine; 
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His  martial  Taloar  FUnden  wiU  coniMB) 
And  France  regrets  hia  managing  the  peace; 
Faithful  to  England's  interest  and  her  king, 
The  greatest  reason  of  oar  murmuring. 
Ten  years  in  English  sendoe  he  appeared, 
And  gained  his  master's  and  the  world's  regard. 
Bat  'us  not  EngUnd's  custom  to  reward; 
The  wars  are  over,  England  needs  him  not ; 
Now  he's  a  Dutchman,  and  the  Lord  knows  what 

Schonbergh,  the  ablest  soldier  of  his  age, 
With  great  Nassau  did  in  our  cause  engage ; 
Both  join'd  for  Ku gland's  rescue  and  defence, 
The  greatest  captain  and  the  greatest  prin'ce. 
With  what  applause  his  stones  did  we  tell, 
Stories  which  Europe's  volumes  largely  swell  I 
We  oouuted  him  an  army  in  our  aidf: 
Where  ha  commanded,  no  man  was  afraid  ; 
His  actions  with  a  constant  conquest  shine. 
From  Vilfa  Yitiosa  to  the  Rhine ; 
France,  Flandei^  Germany,  his  fame  confess, 
And  all  the  world  was  fond  of  him  but  us: 
Our  turn  first  eerved,  we  grudged  him  the  com> 

mand, 
Witness  the  grotaftl  temper  of  the  land. 

We  blame  the  king,  that  he  relies  too  much 

■On  strangers,  Germans,  Uuguenots,  and  Dutch, 

And  seldom  does  his  great  affairs  of  state 

To  English  counsellors  communicate. 

The  fact  might  very  well  be  answered  thus: 

He  had  so  often  been  betray'd  by  us, 

Ho  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 

On  English  gentlemen's  fidelity ; 

For,  laying  other  argument  aside, 

This  thought  might  mortify  our  English  pride, 

That  foreigners  have  faithfully  obeyed  him. 

And  none  but  Englishmen  have  e'er  betray'd  him ; 

They  have  our  ships  and  merchants  bought  and 

sold, 
And  barter'd  English  blood  for  foreign  gold ; 
■First  to  the  French  they  sold  our  Turkey  fleet. 
And  injured  Talmarsh  next  at  Cameret ; 
The  king  himself  is  shelter'd  from  their  snares, 
Not  by  his  merits,  but  the  crown  he  wears ; 
Experience  tells  us  'tis  the  English  way. 
Their  benefactors  always  to  betray. 

And  lest  examples  should  be  too  remote, 

A  modem  magisli-ate  of  famous  note 

Bhall  give  you  his  own  history  by  rote*; 

111  make  it  out,  deny  it  he  that  can, 

His  worship  is  a  true-born  Englishman, 

By  all  the  latitude  that  empty  word 

By  modem  acceptation's  understood. 

The  parish  books  his  great  descent  record, 

And  now  bo  hopes  ore  long  to  be  a  lord; 

And  truly,  as  thiugs  go,  it  would  be  pity, 

But  such  OS  he  bore  office  in  the  city ; 

While  robb'ry  for  burnt-offering  he  brings. 

And  gives  to  God  what  he  has  stole  from  kings ; 

Great  monuments  of  charity  he  raises, 

And  good  St.  Magnus  whistles  out  his  praises ; 

To  city  jails  he  grants  a  jubilee. 

And  hires  huzzas  from  hw  own  mobile. 

Xately  he  wore  the  golden  chain  and  fl[own. 
With  which  equipp'd  he  thus  harangued  the  town. 
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With  clouted  iron  shoes,  and  sheep-skin  breeches, 
More  rags  than  manners,  and  more  dirt  than 
riches^ 


From  driving  oows  and  calves  to  Leyton  nmrke*, 
While  of  my  greatness  there  appear'd  no  spark 

yet. 
Behold  I  come  to  let  yon  see  the  pride, 
With  which  exalted  beggars  always  ride. 

Bom  to  the  needful  labours  of  the  plough. 
The  cart-whip  graced  me,  as  the  chain  does  now. 
Nature  and  fate  in  doubt  what  course  to  take, 
Whether  I  should  a  lord  or  ploughboy  make, 
Kindly  at  last  resolv'd  they  wocud  promote  me. 
And  lirat  a  knave,  and  then  a  knight  they  vote 

me. 
What  fate  appointed,  nature  did  prepare, 
And  furnish  d  me  with  an  exceeding  care. 
To  tit  me  for  what  they  design'd  to  nave  me, 
And  every  gift  but  honesty  they  gave  me. 

And  thus  equipp'd,  to  this  proud  town  I  caobe^ 
In  quest  of  bread,  and  not  m  quest  of  fame. 
Blind  to  my  future  fate,  an  humble  boy. 
Free  from  the  guilt  and  jglory  I  enjoy. 
The  hopes  which  my  ambition  entertained 
Wore  iu  the  name  of  foot-boy  all  contain'd. 
The  greatest  heights  from  small  beginnings  rise ; 
The  gods  were  great  on  earth  before  they  reached 
we  skies. 

Blackwell,  the  generous  temper  of  whose  mind 
Was  always  to  bo  lx>untful  inclin'd. 
Whether  by  his  ill  fate  or  fancy  led. 
First  took  mo  up,  and  furnished  me  with  bread. 
The  little  services  he  put  me  to, 
Seem'd  laboui-s,  rather  than  were  truly  so. 
But  always  my  advancement  he  desigu'd ; 
For  'twas  his  very  nature  to  be  kind: 
Large  was  his  soul,  his  temper  ever  f ree^ 
The  best  of  masters  and  of  men  to  me ; 
And  I,  who  was  before  decreed  by  fate 
To  be  made  infamous  as  well  as  great, 
With  an  obsequious  diligence  obey'd  him. 
Till  trusted  with  his  all,  and  then  betray'd 


All  his  past  kindnesses  I  trampled  on, 

Ruin'd  his  fortunes  to  erect  my  own: 

So  vipers  in  the  bosom  bred  b^;in 

To  hiss  at  that  hand  first  which  took  them  In; 

With  eager  treach'ry  I  his  fall  pursuM, 

And  my  first  trophies  were  ingratitude. 

Ingratitude's  the  worst  of  human  guilt, 
The  basest  action  mankind  can  commit; 
Which,  like  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
Has  least  of  honour,  and  of  guilt  the  most ; 
Distinguished  from  all  other  crimes  by  this, 
That  *tis  a  crime  which  no  man  will  confess; 
That  sin  alone,  which  should  not  be  forgiv'ii 
On  earth,  altho'  perhaps  it  may  in  heaven. 

Thus  my  first  benefactor  I  o'erthrew; 
And  how  should  I  be  to  a  second  truo  ? 
The  public  trust  came  next  into  my  care^ 
And  I  to  use  them  scurvily  prepare; 
My  needy  sov'reign  lord  1  play^d  upon, 
And  lent  him  many  a  thousand  of  his  own ; 
For  which  great  interest  I  took  care  to  chai^BB^ 
And  so  my  ill-got  wealth  became  so  largo. 

My  predecessor  Judas  was  a  fool, 
Fitter  to  have  been  whipt  and  sent  to  school, 
Than  sell  a  Saviour:  had  I  been  at  hand, 
His  Master  had  not  been  so  cheap  trepaun'd ; 
I  would  have  made  the  eager  Jews  have  found. 
For  thirty  pieces,  thirty  thousand  pound. 

My  cousin  Zibo,  of  immortal  fame, 
(Ziba  and  I  shall  never  wont  a  name :) 


First-born  of  treason,  nobly  did  advance 

His  master*s  fall,  for  his  inheritance : 

By  whose  keen  arts  old  David  first  began 

To  break  his  sacred  oath  to  Jonathan. 

The  good  old  king  *tis  thought  was  very  loth 

To  break  his  word,  and  therefore  broke  his  oath. 

Ziba*s  a  traitor  of  some  quality, 

Yet  Ziba  might  have  been  informed  by  me : 

Had  I  been  there,  he  ne'er  had  been  content 

With  half  th*  estate,  nor  half  the  government. 

In  our  late  revolution  *twas  thought  strange 
That  I  of  all  mankind  should  like  the  change ; 
But  they  who  wonder'd  at  it  never  knew 
That  in  it  1  did  my  old  game  pursue ; 
17or  had  they  heard  of  twenty  thousand  pound, 
Which  ne^er  was  lost,  yet  never  conld  be  found. 

Thus  all  things  in  their  turn  to  sale  I  brings 
God  and  my  master  first,  and  then  the  king ; 
Till  by  successful  villanies  made  bold, 
I  thought  to  turn  the  nation  into  gold; 
And  so  to  forgery  my  hand  I  bent, 
Kot  doubting  I  could  gull  the  government ; 
But  there  was  ruffled  by  the  Parliament. 
And  if  I  *8caped  th'  unhappy  tree  to  climb, 
''Twas  want  of  law,  and  not  for  want  of  crime ; 

But  my  old  friend,*  who  printed  in  my  face 
A  needful  competence  of  English  brass, 
Having  more  business  yet  for  me  to  do^ 
And  loth  to  lose  his  trusty  servant  so, 
Managed  the  matter  with  such  art  and  skill, 
As  sav'd  his  hero,  and  threw  out  the  bill. 

And  now  I'm  graced  with  unexpected  honours, 

For  which  111  certainly  abuse  the  donors ; 

Knighted,  and  made  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

Whose  laws  and  properties  I'm  like  to  keep  well ; 

The  custog  rottUorwn  of  the  city, 

And  captain  of  the  guards  of  their  banditti. 

Surrounded  by  my  catchpoles,  I  declare 

Against  the  needy  debtor  open  war. 

I  hang  poor  thieves  for  stealing  of  your  pelf, 

And  suffer  none  to  rob  you,  but  myself. 

The  king  commanded  me  to  help  reform  ye. 
And  how  I'll  do't,  Miss shall  inform  ye. 

•  The  Devil. 


I  keep  the  best  seraglio  in  the  nation, 
And  hope  in  time  to  bring  it  into  fashion ; 
No  brimstone  whore  need  fear  the  lash  from  me, 
That  part  I'll  leave  to  Brother  Jefferey : 
Our  gallants  need  not  go  abroad  to  Borne, 
I'll  keep  a  whoring  jubilee  at  home; 
Whoring's  the  darling  of  my  inclination ; 
An't  I  a  magistrate  for  refonnation  ? 
For  this  my  praise  is  sung  by  ov'ry  bard. 
For  which  Bridewell  would  oe  a  just  i*eward. 
In  print  m^  ^negyrio  fills  tlio  street, 
And  hired  jail-birds  their  huzzas  repeat ; 
Some  charities  contrived  to  make  a  show, 
Have  taught  the  needy  rabble  to  do  so ; 
Whoso  empty  noise  is  a  mechanic  fame, 
Since  for  Sir  Beelzebub  they'd  do  the  same. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

Then  let  us  boast  of  ancestors  no  more, 

Or  deeds  of  heroes  done  in  days  of  yore. 

In  latent  records  of  the  ages  past, 

Behind  tiie  rear  of  time,  in  long  oblivion  plac'd ; 

For  if  our  virtues  must  in  lines  descend. 

The  merit  with  the  families  would  end, 

And  intermixtures  would  most  fatal  grow, 

For  vico  would  be  hereditary  too; 

The  tainted  blood  would  of  necessity, 

Ii^voluntaiy  wickedness  convey. 

Vice,  like  ill-naturo,  for  an  age  or  two. 
May  soem  a  generation  to  pursue ; 
But  virtue  seldom  does  regard  the  breed : 
Fools  do  the  wise,  and  wise  men  fools  sooceod. 

What  is't  to  us  what  ancestors  wo  had  ? 

If  good,  what  better  ?  or  what  worse,  if  bad  ? 

Examples  are  for  imitation  set, 

Yet  all  men  follow  virtue  with  regret. 

Could  but  our  ancestors  retrieve  their  fate. 
And  see  their  offspring  thus  deg^nei-ato ; 
How  we  contend  for  birth  and  names  unknown, 
And  build  on  their  past  actions,  not  our  own ; 
They'd  cancel  records,  and  their  tombs  deface. 
And  openly  disown  the  vile  degenerate  race ; 
For  fame  of  families  is  all  a  cheat. 
It's  personal'virtuo  only  makes  us  great. 
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A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.     London,     1703. 

[As  we  liaye  said  alraady,  Defoe,  for  having  written  what  the  Government  characterized  as 
'a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet,  entitled  Thi  Sliartest  Way  wUh  tiie  DlsaenterH,'  was 
sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  besides  being  subjected  to  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Instead,  however,  of  meeting  the  dirty  and  abusive  treatment  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, 'he  was  guaixled  to  the  piUoiy  by  the  populace,  as  if  he  was  about  to  be  enthroned 
in  a  chair  of  state,  and  descended  from  it  with  the  triumphant  acclamations  of  the  surround- 
ing multitude. '  Defoe  himself  tells  us,  '  That  the  people,  who  were  expected  to  treat  him 
very  ill,  on  the  contmry,  x>itied  him,  and  wished  those  who  set  him  there  were  placed  in  his 
room,  and  expressed  their  affections  with  loud  shouts  and  acclamations  when  he  was  taken 
do^vn.'  The  mob,  instead  of  pelting  him,  protected  him  from  the  missiles  of  his  enemies, 
and  even  had  the  audacity  to  drink  his  health.  On  the  very  day  of  his  public  exhibition,. 
Defoe  published  tlie  following  caustic  Hymn,  in  which  he  converts  his  own  punish- 
ment into  a  satire  upon  its  authors.  'In  this  ode,'  says  Chalmers,  'the  reader  will  find 
satire  pointed  by  his  sufferings,  generous  sentiments  arising  from  his  situation,  and  an 
unexpected  flow  of  easy  verse. '  It  became  highly  popular,  and  soon  passed  through  several 
editions.] 


Hail  hieroglyphic  state  machino, 
Coutriv'd  to  punish  ftuicy  in : 
Men  tbat  are  men,  in  thee  can  feel  no  pain, 
And  {fll  thy  iusic^nificants  disdain. 

Contempt,  that  false  new  word  for  shame, 

Is  without  crime  an  empty  name, 

A  shadow  to  amuse  maukiod. 
But  never  frights  the  wise  or  well-fix  d  mind : 

yii*tue  despises  human  scorn, 

And  scandals  innocence  adorn. 

Exalted  on  thy  stool  of  state, 
What  prospect  do  I  see  of  sovVei^n  fate ; 
How  th'  insciiitables  of  Providence 
Differ  from  our  contracted  sense ! 
Hereby  the  errors  of  the  town, 
The  fools  look  out  and  knaves  look  on. 
Persons  or  crimes  find  hera  tho  same  respect, 
And  vice  does  viilue  oft  correct^ 
The  imdistinguish'd  fury  of  the  street, 
Which  mob  and  malice  mankind  greet : 
No  bias  can  the  rabble  draw, 
But  dirt  throws  dirt,  without  respect  to  merit  or 
to  law. 

Sometimes  the  air  of  scandal  to  maintain, 
Villains  look  from  thv  lofty  loops  in  vain : 
But  who  can  judge  of  crimes  by  punishment, 
Whore  parties  rule,  and  laws  subservient? 


Justice  with  change  of  interest  learns  to  bow, 
And  what  was  merit  once,  is  murder  now : 
Actions  i-eceive  their  tinctm*e  from  the  times. 
And  as  they  change  are  virtues  made  or  crimes. 

Thou  art  the  state-trap  of  the  law. 
But  neither  can  keep  knaves,  nor  honest  men  in 
awe; 

These  ai'O  too  hardctn*d  in  offence. 

And  those  upheld  by  innocence. 


How  have  tliy  opening  vacancies  receiv*d 

In  every  age  the  crimmals  of  state ! 

And  how  has  mankind  been  deceived. 
When  they  distinguish  crimbs  by  fate ! 

Tell  us,  great  en^ne,  now  to  understand, 

Or  reconcile  the  justice  of  the  land ; 

How  Bastwick,  Pryn,  Hunt,  HoUingsby,  andPya^ 
Men  of  unspotted  honesty. 
Men  that  had  learning,  wit,  and  sense, 
And  more  than  most  men  have  had  siuoe^ 

Could  equal  title  to  thee  claim. 

With  Oates  and  Fuller,  men  of  later  fame. 
Even  the  learned  Selden  saw 
A  prosi>ect  of  thee  thro*  the  law : 

He  had  thy  lofty  pinnacles  in  view. 

But  so  much  honour  never  was  thy  due: 

Had  the  great  Selden  triumph*d  on  thy  stage— 
Selden  the  honour  of  this  ago— 
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No  man  would  ever  shun  thue  more, 
Or  grudge  to  stand  where  Selden  stood  before. 

Thou  art  no  shame  to  truth  and  honesty, 
Nor  is  the  character  of  such  defaced  by  thee, 
Who  suffer  by  oppressed  injury. 
Shame,  like  the  exhalations  of  the  snn, 
Falls  bock  where  first  the  motion  was  beguu : 
And  they  who  for  no  crime  shall  on  thy  brows 

appear, 
Bear  less  reproach  than  they  who  placed  them 
there. 

But  if  contempt  is  on  thy  face  ontnird, 
Disgrace  itself  shall  bo  nsham'd ; 

Scandal  shall  blush  that  it  has  uot  prevalVd, 
To  blast  the  man  it  has  defam*d. 

Let  all  that  merit  equal  punishment, 

Stand  there  with  him,  and  we  are  all  content. 

There  would  the  fam'd  Sacheverell  stand 
With  trumpet  of  sedition  in  his  hand, 
Sounding  the  first  crusado  in  the  land. 

He  from  a  Church  of  Ens:laud  pulpit  first 
All  his  dissenting  brethren  cui'st ; 
Boomed  them  to  Satan  for  a  prey. 
And  first  found  out  the  shortest  way ; 
With  him  the  wise  vice-chancellor  o*  the  press, 
Who  the*  our  printers'  licences  defy, 

Willing  to  show  his  forwardness, 
Bless*d  it  with  his  authority ; 
He  gave  the  church's  sanction  to  the  work, 
As  popes  bless  colours  for  troops  which  fight  the 
Turk. 

Doctors  in  scandal  these  are  grown, 
For  red-hot  zeal  and  furious  learning  known : 
Professors  in  i*eproach,  and  highly  ht 
For  Juno's  academy,  Billingsgate. 

Thou,  like  a  true-born  Jblnglish  tool, 

Uast  from  their  composition  stole. 
And  now  art  like  to  smart  for  being  a  fool : 
And  as  of  Englishmen,  'twas  always  meant, 
They're  better  to  improve  than  to  invent ; 

Upon  their  model  thou  hast  made 

A  monster  makes  the  world  afmd. 

With  them  let  all  the  statesmen  stand, 

Who  guide  us  with  unsteady  hand ; 

Who  aimies,  fleet^  and  men  betray. 

And  ruin  all  the  shortest  way. 

Let  all  those  soldiers  stand  in  sight, 
Who 're  willing  to  be  paid  and  not  to  fight 
Agents  and  colonels,  who  false  mustera  bring, 
To  cheat  your  country  first,  and  then  your  king : 
Bring  all  your  coward  captains  of  the  fieet ; 
Lord!  what  a  ci'owd  will  there  be  when  they 
meet! 

They  who  let  Point!  'scape  to  Brest, 
With  all  the  gods  of  Carthngena  blest ; 

Those  who  betray 'd  our  Turkey  fleet, 
Or  injur'd  Talmash  sold  at  Camaret; 

Who  missed  the  squadron  from  Thouloon, 
And  always  came  too  late  or  else  too  soon : 
All  these  are  heroes  whose  great  actions  claim 
Immortal  honour  to  their  dying  fame ; 

And  ought  not  to  have  been  denied, 
On  thy  great  counterscarp^  to  have  their  valour 
try'd. 

Why  have  not  these,  upon  thy  swelling  stage, 
Tasted  the  keener  justice  of  the  age  ? 
If  His  because  their  crimes  are  too  remote, 
Whom  leaden-footed  justice  has  foreot, 

Let's  view  the  modem  scenes  of  famei, 
If  men  and  management  are  not  the  same ; 


When  fleets  go  out  with  money,  and  with 
men, 

Just  time  enough  to  venture  home  again ; 
Navies  propar'd  to  guard  the  insulted  coast^ 

And  convoys  settl'd  when  our  ships  are  lost. 

Some  heroes  lately  come  from  sea, 
If  they  were  paid  their  due,  should  stand  with 
thee; 

Papers,  too,  should  their  deeds  relate, 
To  prove  the  justice  of  their  fate : 
Their  deeds  of  war  at  Port  Saint  Mary's  done. 
And  SCO  the  trophies  by  them  which  they  won ; 
Let  Ormond  s  declaiution  tliere  appear. 
He'd  certainly  be  pleased  to  see 'em  there. 

Let  some  good  limner  represent 

The  ravisn  d  ntms,  the  phinder'd  town, 

The  English  honoui'  how  misspent; 
The  shameful  coming  back,  and  little  done. 


The  Vigo  men  should  next  appear, 

To  triumph  on  thv  theatre ; 
They,  who  on  board  the  great  galoons  had  been. 
Who  robbM  the  Spaniards  first,  and  then  the 

queen : 
Set  up  their  praises  to  their  valour  due. 
How  eighty  sail  had  beaten  twenty-two. 

Two  ti'oopei's  so,  and  one  dragoon, 
Couquer'd  a  Spanish  boy,  a  Pampalone. 

i'et  let  them  Ormond's  conduct  own. 
Who  beat  them  first  on  shore,  or  liltle  had  been 
done : 

What  unloiown  s]X)iIs  from  thence  are  come, 
How  much  was  brought  away,  how  little  home. 
If  all  the  thieves  should  on  thy  scaffold  stand, 

Who  robb'd  their  mastei*s  in  command, 

The  multitude  would  soon  outdo 

The  city  crowds  of  lord  mayor's  show. 

Upon  thy  penitential  stools, 

Some  people  should  be  plac'd  for  fools ; 
As  some,  for  instance,  who,  while  rhey  look  on, 
See  others  plunder  all,  and  they  got  none. 

Next  the  Ueutenant-genoral, 
To  get  the  devil,  lost  the  de'il  and  all ; 

And  he  some  little  badge  should  bear, 
Who  ought  in  justice  to  have  hang'd  'em  there : 

This  had  his  honour  more  maintaiu'd, 

Than  all  the  spoils  at  Vigo  gain'd. 

Then  clap  thy  wooden  wings  for  joy. 

And  gi'eet  the  men  of  great  employ. 
The  authors  of  the  nation's  discontent. 
And  scandal  of  a  Christian  government : 
Jobbers  and  brokers  of  the  city  stocks. 
With  forty  thousand  tallies  at  tlieir  backs; 
Who  make  our  banks  and  companies  obey. 

Or  sink  'em  all  the  sli«»rtest  way. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  our  stocks 
Is  stated  in  our  calculating  books ; 
Th'  imaginary  prizes  rise  and  fall, 

As  they  command  who  toss  the  ball. 

Let  'em  upon  thy  lofty  turrets  stand, 
With  beai'-skins  on  the  back,  debentures  in  the 
hand, 

And  write  in  capital  upon  the  post, 

That  here  they  should  remain 

Till  this  enigma  they  explain, 
How  stocks  should  fall  when  sales  surmount  the 
coast, 

And  rise  again  when  ships  are  lost 

Great  monster  of  the  law,  exalt  thy  head, 

Appear  no  more  in  masquerade, 
In  homely  phrase  express  thy  discontent^ 
And  move  it  in  th'  approachmg  Parliament 

Tell  'em  how  papers  were  instead  of  coin, 
With  int'rest  eight  per  cent  and  discount  nine  \ 
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Of  Irish  transport  dobt  unpaid, 
Bills  false  endors^c^  and  long  accounts  unmade ; 
And  tell  them  all  the  nation  hopes  to  sec. 

They'll  send  the  guilty  down  to  thee, 
Bather  than  those  who  write  their  history. 
Then  bring  those  justices  upon  thy  bencli, 
Who  yiicly  break  the  laws  they  should  defend, 

And  upon  equity  intrench, 
By  punishing  the  crimes  they  will  not  mend. 

Let  every  vidons  magisti-ate, 
Upon  thy  sumptuous  chariot  of  the  state, 

Tliere  let  em  all  in  triumph  ride, 
Their  purple  and  their  scarlet  laid  aside. 
Let  no  such  Bridewell  justices  protect, 
As  first  debauch  the  whores  which  tlioy  correct ; 

Such  who  witli  oaths  and  drunk'nuss  sit, 
And  punish  far  less  crimes  than  thoy  commit : 

These  certainly  deserve  to  stand. 
With  trophies  of  authority  in  each  hand. 
Upon  thy  pulpit  see  the  drunken  priest, 
Who  turns  the  gospel  to  a  daily  jost ; 
Let  the  fraternity  degrade  him  thoi-e, 

Lest  they  like  him  appear : 
There  let  him  his  memento  mon  preach, 
And  by  example,  not  by  doctrine,  teach. 

Next  bring  the  lewder  clergy  there, 
Who  preaoh  those  sins  down  which  they  can't 

forbear; 
Those  sons  of  God  who  every  da^  go  in, 
Both  to  the  daughters  aAd  the  wives  of  men ; 
There  let  *em  stand  to  be  the  nation's  jest. 
And  save  the  reputation  of  the  rest 

Asgill,  who  for  the  gospel  left  the  law, 
And  deep  within  the  cleft  ot  darkness  saw, 

Let  mm  be  an  example  made. 
Who  durst  the  parson^s  province  so  invade. 

To  his  new  ecclesiastic  rules, 
We  owe  the  knowledge  that  we  all  are  fools. 
Old  Charon  shall  no  more  dark  souls  convoy, 

Asgill  has  found  the  shortest  way ; 

Vam  in  your  funeral  pomp  and  bells, 

Your  grave-stones,  monuments,  and  knells ; 

Vain  are  the  trophies  of  the  grave, 

AsgnU  shall  all  tlunt  foppery  save. 

And,  to  the  clergy's  great  reproach, 
Bhall  change  the  hearse  into  a  fieiy  coach. 
What  man  the  learned  riddle  can  receive. 
Which  none  can  answer,  and  yet  none  believe ; 
Let  him  recorded  on  the  list  remain. 
Till  he  shall  heaven  by  his  own  rules  obtain. 

If  a  poor  author  has  embraced  Uiy  wood, 

Only  because  he  has  nut  understood, 

They  punisli  mankind  but  by  halves, 
Till  they  stand  there, 

Who  against  their  own  principles  appear, 
And  cannot  imderstand  themselves. 
Those  Kimshites,  who  with  furious  zeal  di'ive  on. 
And  build  up  Kome  to  pull  down  Babylon ; 
The  real  auUiors  of  the  shortest  way, 
Who  for  destruction,  not  conversion  pray : 

There  let  those  sons  of  strife  ittmain, 

Till  this  church  riddle  they  explain, 
How  at  dissenters  they  can  raise  a  storm, 

But  would  not  have  them  all  conform ; 
For  there  their  certain  i*uin  would  come  iu, 
And  moderation,  which  they  hate,  begin. 

Next  bring  some  lawyers  to  thy  Uir, 
By  innuendo  they  might  all  stand  there ; 

There  let  them  expiate  that  guilt, 
And  pay  for  all  that  blood  their  tongues  have 
spilt 

These  are  the  mountebanks  of  stato, 
Who  by  the  sleight  of  tongues  can  crimes  create^ 
And  dress  up  trmos  in  the  robes  of  fate ; 

The  mastiffs  of  a  government, 
To  worry  and  nm  down  the  innocent. 


There  sat  a  man  of  mighty  fame, 
Whose  actions  speak  him  plainer  than  his  name; 
In  vain  he  stru^grd,  ho  harang^*d  in  vain, 
To  bring  in  whipping  sentences  again. 
And  to  debanoh  a  milder  government^ 
With  abdicated  Idnds  of  punishment. 

No  wonder  he  diould  law  despise, 

Who  Jesus  Christ  himself  denies ; 

His  actions  only  now  direct, 

That  we  when  he  is  made  a  judge  oxpeeU 

Let  L ^U  next  to  his  dis^oo. 

With  Whitney's  honses  staring  in  his  face ; 

There  let  his  cup  of  penance  bo  kept  full. 
Till  he's  less  noisy,  insolent,  and  dull. 

When  all  these  heroes  have  passed  o&oe  thy 

stage, 
And  thou  hast  been  the  satyr  of  the  age ; 
Wait  then  awhile  for  all  those  sons  of  fame. 
Whom  present  power  has  made  too  great  a  name: 
Fenc'd  from  thy  hands,  they  keep  our  verse  in 

awe. 
Too  great  for  satyr,  and  too  great  for  law. 

As  they  their  commands  lay  down, 
They  all  shall  pay  their  homage  to  thy  dondy 
throne; 

And  till  within  thy  reach  tiiey  be, 

Exalt  thorn  in  effigy. 

Thou  speaking  trumpet  of  men's  fame, 

Enter  in  every  comt  thy  claim ; 
Demand  'em  alL  for  they  are  all  thy  own. 
Who  swear  to  three  kings,  but  are  true  to  nona 

Turncoats  of  all  sides  are  thy  due, 
And  he  who  once  is  false  is  never  true : 
To-day  can  swear,  to-morrow  can  abjure, 
For  treachery's  a  crime  no  man  can  cure. 
Such  without  scruple,  for  the  time  to  coma, 
May  swear  to  all  the  kings  in  Christendom; 

But  he's  a  madman  will  r3]y 

Upon  their  lost  fidelity. 

They  that  in  vast  employments  rob  the  atatfO^ 
See  them  in  thv  embraces  meet  their  fate ; 
Let  not  the  miJlions  they  by  fraud  obtain, 
Protect  'em  from  the  scandal  or  the  pain. 
They  who  from  mean  beginnings  gproir 
To  vast  estates,  but  Ood  knows  how ; 

Who  carry  untold  sums  away. 
From  little  places,  with  but  litUo  pay; 
Who  costly  palaces  erect, 
The  thieves  that  built  them  to  protect; 
The  gardens,  grottoes,   fountains,    walks^   and 

groves. 
Wliei-e  vice  triumphs  in  pride,  and  lawless  Icrves; 
Where  mighty  luxury  and  drunk'ness  reign'd, 
Profusely  spend  what  thev  profanely  gain  d : 
Tell  'em  there's  Mene  TeKel's  on  the  wall. 
Tell  'em  the  nation's  money  paid  for  all ; 

Advance  by  double  front  and  show, 
And  let  us  both  the  ci'iiues  snd  persona  know : 
Place  them  aloft  upon  thy  throne, 
Who  slight  the  nations  business  for  their  own; 
Neglect  their  posts,  in  spite  of  double  pay, 
And  run  us  all  in  debt  the  shortest  way. 

Great  pageant,  change  thy  dirty  scene. 
For  on  thy  steps  some  ladies  may  be  seen  ; 
When  beauty  stoops  upon  thy  stage  to  show, 
She  laughs  at  all  the  humble  fools  below. 

Set  Sappho  there,  whose  husband  paid  for 
dothes 
Two  hundred  pounds  a  week  in  FuH>u]o's ; 
There  in  her  silks  and  scarlets  let  her  shine, 
She's  beauteous  all  without,  all  whcxv  witbiA. 

Next  let  gay  Urania  ride, 
Her  coach  and  six  attending  by  her  side ; 
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Long  has  she  waited,  but  in  vain, 

Tho  city  homage  to  obtain : 
The  snmptuous  honot  longed  to  insult  the  chair, 
And  triumph  o*er  our  city  beauties  there. 
Here  let  her  haughty  thoughts  be  gratified, 

In  triumph  let  her  ride. 

Let  Diadora  next  appear, 
And  all  that  want  to  know  her,  see  her  there. 
Let  not  the  pomp  nor  grandeur  of  her  state 

Prevent  the  justice  of  hor  fate. 
Claim  'em  thou  herald  of  reproach, 
Who  with  uncommon  lewdness  will  debauch ; 

Let  C upon  thy  borders  spend  his  li/e, 

'Till  he  recants  the  bai^^ain  with  his  ^Tife, 

And  till  this  riddle  both  explain, 

How  neither  can  themselves  contain ; 
How  mvture  can  on  both  sides  run  so  high. 
As  neither  side  can  neither  side  supply, 

And  so  in  chaiity  agree, 
He  keeps  two  brace  of  whores,  two  stallions  she. 

"What  need  of  satyr  to  reform  the  town  ? 

Or  laws  to  keep  our  vices  down  ? 

Let  'em  to  thee  due  homage  pay, 
This  will  reform  us  all  the  shortest  way. 
Let  'em  to  thee  bring  all  the  knaves  and  fools, 

Virtue  "will  guide  the  rest  by  rulos ;' 
They'll  need  no  treacherous  friends,  no  breach 

of  faith, 
No  hir'd  evidence  with  their  infecting  breath ; 

No  servants  masters  to  betray. 

Or  knight  o'  the  post,  who  swear  for  pay ; 
No  injur'd  author  11  on  thy  steps  appear. 
Nor  such  as  would  be  rogues,  but  such  as  are. 

The  first  intent  of  laws 
Was  to  correct  the  effect,  and  check  tho  cause ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  punishment 
Were  only  future  mischiefs  to  prevent. 

But  justice  is  inverted  when 

Those  engines  of  the  law. 
Instead  of  pinching  vicious  men. 

Keep  honest  ones  in  awe ; 
Thy  business  is,  as  all  men  know. 
To  punish  villains,  not  to  make  men  so. 

Whenever  then  thou  art  prepared 
To  prompt  that  vice  thou  should  st  reward, 
And  by  the  terrors  of  thy  grizzly  face. 

Hake  men  turn  rogues  to  shun  disgrace ; 


The  end  of  thy  creation  is  dcstroy'd. 
Justice  expires  of  course,  and  law's  mode  void. 

What  ore  thy  terrors  ?  that  for  fear  of  thee. 
Mankind  should  dare  to  sink  their  honesty ; 

He's  bold  to  impudence,  that  dare  turn  knave, 
The  scandai  of  thy  company  to  save. 

He  that  will  crimes  he  never  knew  confess, 

Does  more  than  if  ho  knew  those  crimes  trans- 
gress; 
And  he  that  fears  thee  more  than  to  be  base. 
May  want  a  heart,  but  does  not  want  a  face. 

Thou  like  the  devil  dost  appear 
Blacker  than  really  thou  art  by  far : 

A  wild  chimeric  notion  of  reproach. 
Too  little  for  a  crime,  for  none  too  much : 

XiOt  none  the  indignity  resent, 
For  crime  is  all  the  shame  of  pimishment. 
Thou  bugbear  of  the  law  stand  up  and  speak, 

Thy  long  misconstru'd  silenco  break. 
Tell  us  who  'tis  upon  thy  ridge  stands  there, 

So  full  of  fault,  and  ^et  so  void  of  fear; 

And  from  the  paper  in  his  hat, 

Let  all  mankind  be  told  for  what : 

Tell  them  it  was  because  he  was  too  bold, 
And  told  those  truths,  which  should  not  ha' been- 
told. 

Extol  the  justice  of  tho  land. 
Who  punish  what  they  will  not  understand. 

Tell  them  he  stands  exalted  there, 

For  speaking  what  we  would  not  hear ; 

And  yet  he  might  have  been  secure. 
Had  he  said  less,  or  would  he  ha'  said  mortt 

Tell  them  that  this  is  his  reward. 

And  worse  is  yet  for  him  prcpar'd. 
Because  his  foolish  virtue  was  so  nice 
As  not  to  sell  liis  friends,  according  to  his  friends'' 
advice; 

And  thus  he's  an  example  made, 
To  moke  men  of  their  honesty  afitdd, 

That  for  the  time  to  come  they  may 

More  willingly  their  friends  betray ; 
Tell  'em  the  men  that  plac'd  him  horo. 

Are  friends  unto  tho  times. 

But  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guile. 

They  can't  commit  his  crimen 


THE  END. 
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Ibsely  iUostrated  tridi  wood  engniTingi,  are  el^^dy  and  tastefully  bound,  and  that  they  are 
published  at  3s.  6d.  each,  and  our  recommendation  of  them  is  complete.'— d'lCvilmMii. 
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NEW   AND    CHEAPER    EDITIONS. 


NiMMo's  Elegant  Gift  Books. 

Small  4/9,  beauHfully  ppm6td  on  stiptrior  faper^  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra^ 

bevelled  boards^  gilt  edges,  price  68.  foch. 

I. 

ROSES    AND    HOLLY: 

%  Bill  iBool^  Ux  all  tj^e  Sear.    tSSitfr  ^tifltnal  lUnstrations 

bg  tmiiutU  Artists* 

*  This  is  really  a  coUectioD  of  art  and  literary  j^ems— the  prettiest  book,  take  it  all  in  all,  that 
we  have  seen  this  season.'— //Aa/rate^  Timet. 

n. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  PICTURES  FROM 

THE    POETS. 

tBttQf  tfy/kt  J[0xssstt8£brtlti  ftQ  tl)t  nuntt  eflttottt  Stturts* 

GEMS    OF    LITERATURE: 

For  really  luxurious  books,  Nimmo's  **  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures  from  the  Poets  "  and  "  Gems 
of  Literature"  may  be  well  recommended.  They  are  luxurious  in  the  bindkis,  hi  die  priu^  in 
the  engravings,  and  in  the  paper.'— 3f(9fwcNyr  Post, 

tr. 

THE    BOOK    OF    ELEGANT 

EXTRACTS. 

tPtotoel^  lEIIiuttratett  bg  %  most  emmmt  ^tists* 

'  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beaotifiit  books  which  we  tarn  seen  for  Mme  time,  and 
is  really  worthy  of  a  place  on  any  drawing-room  table.'— /Ti^mM 


V* 


THE    GOLDEN    GIJ'T. 

9t0&»elB  !Iltt0tratc)i  faidf  Original  WagiMngfi  mt 

eminent  fittisitSL 


IB. 


Y 
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NiMMo's  Elegant  Gift  Books, 

CONTINUED. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDGAR 

ALLAN   POE. 

Wlt(  8?bnds-€i0^  ^n^mal  IIIntinEiions  bg  zaaxM  ^x&is, 

vn. 

THE    LITERARY   BOUQUET: 

GATHERED  FROM  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS, 

'  TlJtii^  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  bears  evidence  of  great  good  taste  in  the 
selections,  and  equally  good  taste  in  the  arrangement.  Several  of  the  engravings 
rise  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence^  and  altogether  the  volume  is  el^;ant  in  form.' 
— The  Scotsman* 

ViiL 

THE    TREASURY    OF    LITERATURE 

AND  ART: 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 

VRtt^  nxtnuxoxtf  ^IhttirHiunif  \t^  emintsi  ^dtiis. 

*It  contains  much  to  gratify  and  ddight ;  in  fact,  a  melan^  of  pleasant  things 
prettily  arranged ;  etagant  in  all  that  concerns  its  mechanicsd  production,  accept- 
able in  respect  to  its  literary  value,  and  equally  adapted  for  the  libraiy  or  the 
drawing-room  table,  for  presentation,  and  for  preservation.* — 754^  BooksdUr. 

THE    GARLAND    OF    POETRY   AND 

PROSE. 

BY  CELEBRATED  AUTHORS, 

Wii\  itamer«8f  ^ttgrx&xttgf  bj)  tminittt  %i\X%i%. 

'Compiled  v^  wisely fiom  our  best  known  authorl  Its  eotfitents  %st  not 
only  woith  reading,  but  worth  reading  over  and  over  again.' — Tlu  Publishers^ 
Circular, 

• 

'  Tried  bv  every  test,  it  is  all  that  a  table-book  should  be.  Judged  from  a 
higher  stanaaitl  ev^h,  it  passes  tnuster  bravely, — altogether  a  delightful  volume.' 
-—The  Bookseller, 
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BOOKS  PUBUSHED  BY  WILLIAM  P-  NIMMO. 


"^apxhx  WoxhB  %  ij^t  %Xit^m:  of '  ^labm  mxx  Pome/ 

A^gr^ate  sole  of  the  following  fa^ajar  works j  IQ^fPQO  iC<^^' 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Ona  Snndzed  and  Third  ThooMuid, 

price  3s.  6d., 

1.  HEAVEir  OTTS  EOlffi*    We  h^it  jlo  ituAsm  bat  Jbais,  abcI  no 

Home  but  Heaven. 

^  '  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  endeavours  to  descvSw  what  ^cavea  is,  as  shorn  by  the 
lifl^t  of  reason  and  Scripture ;  and  we  promise  the  reader  many  charming  pictures  of  heavenly 
buss,  founded  upon  undeniable  authority,  and  described  with  the  pen  of  a  dramatist,  which  can- 
not fail  to  elevate  the  soul  as  well  as  to  deUaht  the  imagination.  .  .  .  Part  Second  proves,  in  a 
manner  as  beautiful  as  it  is  convincing;  the  doctrinb  of  thb  recognition  or  FRigtfDS  im 
«tAi^aN,--«  subject  of  whkJi  the  author  makes  xpuch,  introducing  many  tovdjing  scenes  of 
Scrlpttire  celebrities  meeting  in  heaven  and  discoursing  of  their  experience  on  eauth.    Part  Third 

DBMONSTRATBS  THB  IMTBRBST  WHK»I  T>fO$B  XtH  U&AV^KVara.  IN  BARTH,  AMD  PSOIBS,  WITH 
RBMARKABLB  CLEARNESS,  THAT  SUCH  AN  INTEREST  EXISTS  NOT  ONLY  WITH  THB  ALMIGHTY 
ANP  AMONG  THE  ANGELS,   BUT  ALSO  AMONG  THB   SPIRITS   OP  DEPASTSD   PRIBMX>S.     We  un- 

liesitatingV  give  our  ooinion  that  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  delightftd  productions  of  a 
religious  character  whicn  has  appeared  for  some  time  ;  and  we  would  desire  to  see  it  pass  into 
extensive  drcuIaticHi.'— -(^^^vw  Herald. 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OF   'HEAVEN    OUR    HOME,' 
In  crown  Svo,  doth  Ikxip,  pri«e  is.  6d.,  is  «lso  pnblished. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Ihidy-^t  Thomaad,  price  3s.  4d., 

8.  MEET  rOB  HEAVES.     A  State  <^f  Cbaoe  Bpoa  Eprth  lihe  on^ 

Preparation  for  a  State  of  Glory  in  Heaven. 
'The  author,  in  his  or  her  former  work,  *'  fleaven  our  Home,*  portrayed  a  social  hbavbm, 

WHBRB  SCATTBRBO  PAMIUE5  MEBT  AT  LAST  IN  LOVING  INTBRCOVRSB  AND  IN  POS8BSSION  OP 

vnewcs  RBCOGNJTION,  t«  9i>ead  a  never-coding  eternity  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  present  wotk 
the  individual  state  of  the  children  of  •God  is  attempted  to  be  pnfbldcd,  and  more  eepecially  the 
state  e>f  probation  whidi  is  set  apart  for  them  on  earth  to  fit  and  prepare  eiring  mortals  for  the 
society  of  the  saints.  .  .  .  The  wock,  as  a  whole,  displays  an  .ox^inality  of  conception,  a  ^ov 
tif  Ungvage,  and  a  closeness  of  reasoaing  rarely  found  m  religious  publications.  .  .  .  l^e  author 
combats  rae  pleasing  and  generally  aocepted  bdtef,  that  cbatu  will  bkubct  AN'BKTiaKCKAMCB 
bM  THB  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  OP  OUR  SOULS,  and  that  all  who  enter  into  bliss  will  be  placed  on 
a  common  VrtfSi^'-^ilasgaw  Herald, 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF   'MEET    FOR    HEAVEN,' 
In  crown  Svo,  doth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Twenty-flxBt  Thonaand,  price  3s.  6d., 

t.  iUFE  or  i^AVEir.    There,  Faith  is  ^aa^ed  %it^  Bight,  and  Hope 

is  passed  into  blissfnl  Fraition. 

'  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  woxka  which  have  been  issued  from  the  press 
daring  the  present  generation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  w^l  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  public  as 
theftwo  altt^ctitce  volunvBS  tp  which  it,forms  afi  appr^priaite  «id4>eai|ti|A|l  seqD^'-*^(CApjtmAaip 
yatmaJ. 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF    'LIFE    IN    HEAVEN,' 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth  Uxnp,  price  is.  6d^  is  also  published. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges.  Seventh  Xboiiiaiid,  price  5s.  6d.y 

4.4SQaST!B    XRAfiSnaUSATIOir ;    or,    Sabor'g  Teadii^s.     A 

Galimpse  of  iChrzst's  Gloxy  and  Intercourse  with  His  People  for  Ever. 

**T^t  main  subjects  discussed  in  this  new  work  are,  Christ's  glory  and  etesaal  iateicovrse  with 
His  p^Ie.  These  are  developed  with  ^g^at  power  of  thought  and  great  beauty  of  lirngvoup. 
Vbe  BOOK  ji  sore  to  meet  with  as  flattering  a  reception  as  the  anihor^s  ibrmer  wqtVk/~-'TM 
Newsman, 


Demy  8»^  cloth^  price  lo/.  6</.t 

JAMIESON'S    SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Abncjgttd  frem  ite  Dictionary  «nd  S«ppIaxMnt  <in  4  toIs.  410)  by  JOHK 
Johnstone.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  John 
LoNGMUiR,  ILM.,  LL.D.,  forme!^  Lecturer  in  Kingfs  College  and  Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen. 

'  No  small  difficulty  must  needs  attend  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  the 
present,  arising  as  much  from  similarities  between  the  two  languages  as  from  any 
other  source.  However,  we  may  safely  congratulate  the  Editor  upon  the  way  in 
which  such  difficulties  have  been  otercome.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
present  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  toil  and  laborious  investigation.  The 
authorities -for  each  woid  axe  gi^n,  while,  so  far  as-it  is  possiUe  to  ju(|ge,  there 
seem  to  be  no  omissions.** — Educational  Times. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  EDITION  OF 

WILSON'S 
TALES     OF    THE     BORDERS, 

AND     OF     S<:0TLAND: 

HISTOBiaAIi,    TBADinONABY,    AND    HCAOINATIVB. 

Edited    by    ALEXANDER    LEIGHTON, 
One  of  the  OrigiBAl  £ditots  and  Contributors. 

In  announdi^'the  Gomi^letion  of  the  Copyright  £<!^on  of  tiie  Border  Tales, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  recommendation 
of  a  woxk  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  ganeral  competition,  and  which  has  in- 
creased in  public  favour  with  its  years.  Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readers, 
it  has  been  received  with  delight  in  the  school-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  par- 
lour, and  the  village  reading-room.  Many  of  the  Tales  have  been  publicly  read. 
The  high  tone  of  its  morality  renders  it  an  admirable  small  library  for  young 
members  of  the  family. 

The  new  Edition  is  comprised  in  Twenty-four  Volumes,  sewed  in  el^ant 
wrapper,  price  is.  each.  Each  vohime  is  ^complete  in  itself,  forming  an  inde- 
pendent collection  of  stories.  The  work  may  also  be  had  in  Twelve  Double 
V^^lvmes,  hfltnisomely  bound  in  doth,  ptiice  35.  each,  or  in  Togtbmrg^,  gilt  top, 
for  libraries,  etc.,  4s.  eadL 

Those  who  already  possess  the  first  twenty  Volumes  are  recommended  to  com- 
plete their  sets  by  purchasing  the  four  New  Volumes,  the  last  of  Tiluch  contains 
a  Steel  Pdorteait  of  the  Editor  and  principal  contribiitor,  Aleseandcr  Leigfaton, 
with  a  copious  Glossary. 
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Demy  8vo,  bound,  price  3s.  6d., 

THE  MECHANIC'S  AND  STUDENT'S 

GUIDE 

In  the  Designing  and  Construction  of  GBNSiua^  Machine  Gearing. 


r^—.  I 


Edited  by  Francis  H.  Joynson,  Author  of  'The  Metals  used  in  Construction. 


Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  6$., 

THE  NATIONAL  MELODIST: 

Two  Hundred  Standard  Songs,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the 

Pianoforte. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  KIESER. 


V  This  Vohtmu  cotuuU  0/a  CclUetwm  of  the  mnt^o^uiar  Snglish,  Scotch^  Irish, 
and  American  Songt,  and  is  at  ones  iks  ckeapssi  aatd  hssipuhUsksd 


Sixth  Thousand, 
In  crown  32mo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  6di, 

THE    BIRTH-DAY    BOOK   O'P 

PROVERBS: 

Consisting  of  a  Serious,  Satirical,  or  Humorous  Sentence,  Proverb,  and  Veise  oi 

Poetry  for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 

By  C.  B. 

*«*  El^antly  printed  in  Two  Colours,  with  Carmine  Border,  and  interieaved 
so  as  to  form  a  Diary  for  the  entry  of  Birthdays,  etc 

'  Tlus  little  work,  beautifully  printed,  handsomely  boundj^  and  admlnUy  coaapDed,  is^  a 
collection  of  gems  of  which  one  cannot  ^)eak  too  highly.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  %nio  lavs  its 
contents  to  heart  will  never  want  hope  to  oeckon  him  on,  wisdom  to  guide  him,  or  philoM|ny  to 
sustain  hiM.*''-^ivil Ssrvics  Gagette, 
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